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NUMBER 1 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


AN APPEAL FOR COOPERATION AND 
2 CRITICISM 


The February number is the first to be prepared 
wholly under the new Editor's direction. This seems 
an appropriate time to invite users of Psychological 
Abstracts to send us comments, criticisms—even com- 
pliments. Our faithful abstracters have been con- 
sulted and agree to join the Editor in baring their 
chests to the slings and arrows. What may seem de- 
structive criticism will be constructive if you will 
furnish details of specific faults and shortcomings. 
The Editor will try to see that no one’s feelings (ex- 
cept his own!) are hurt. 

жх ж ж 

Warning. Articles dealing with noise unless there 
is clear indication that they belong elsewhere will be 
classified under Auditory Processes. In the index 
noise will be reserved for auditory phenomena ; visual 
phenomena, even though called noise, will be indexed 
elsewhere. 


GENERAL 


1. David, T. Mikhtavim al hapsikhologia beya- 
menu. [Letters on psychology to-day: Fifth and 
sixth letters.] Ofakim, 1958, 12, 16-22, 150-154.— 
e 32: 3457; 33: 2451) European psychology in 
he 20th century is described: Ach, Gestaltists (espe- 
cially Wertheimer and Lewin's topology), Piaget, H. 
Werner. Freud's psychanalysis is broadly described. 
—H. Ormian. 

2, Guillaume, Paul. Manuale di psicologia. (9th 
ed. [Manual of psycholog .] Florence, Italy: 
Editr. Universitaria, 1958, 335 p. L. 1200. Bibliog. 
Маз. Ital., 1958, 2, 46.—An Italian translation of a 
French publication —H. B. English. 

3. Havin, Henry. Controversial notations. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 91-96.— The author is in a 
controversy with Ekman, whose book entitled Differ- 
ential Psychology, published in 1952, contains state- 
ments concerning qualitative and quantitative varia- 
tions, typical cases in psychology, intelligence quo- 
tients, and psychometry. Gösta Ekman answers 
these 4 criticisms in this same article, and Havin in 
turn answers Ekman, whom he feels reacted ruth- 
a lessly toward the criticisms. Examples are given by 
both in their arguments, which appear logical, and 
Havin ends the article by stating that the readers can 
Eos judges of who is right.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

. Overton, Richard K. (Fort Hays Kansas 
State Coll.) Thought and action: A RAE 
approach. New York: Random House, 1959. 117 
p. $.95,—А physiological and neurological approach 
is made to the psychological topics of thought, mem- 
ory, consciousness, attention, insight, judgment, drive, 
motivation, emotion, aggression, juvenile delinquency, 


and psychosomatic diseases. The text, which is 
liberally filled with anecdotes and everyday examples, 
is woven about a structure of 11 general statements 
and 9 lemmas which comprise the author's organiza- 
tional structure for the book's contents, 36 refs.— 
G. E. Rowland. 

5. Perch, Poul W. (U. Copenhagen) The cur- 
rent status of applied psychology in Denmark. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 117-127.— The author men- 
tions the current interests and status of the fields of 
educational, industrial, clinical psychology, and psy- 
chology of ethics in Denmark. The problems and 
impressions of the author over a period of years are 
given, and while he does not recommend solutions he 
asks question to stimulate others to concern and ac- 
tion in these fields. He closes his paper with the 
hope and wish for a general psychological center or 
gathering wherein all problems may be aired in the 
light of all angles, not leaving clinical psychology to 
clinicians only, nor educational psychology to edu- 
cators, but a combined consideration of mutual con- 
cern for all to solve or improve for human nature in 
general,—O. I. Jacobsen. 

6. Poulsen, Henrik. Research persons'and re- 
search conductors. Nord. Psykol, 1957, 9, 137- 
141.—Тһіѕ paper poses the questions as to what 
qualifications are involved in research, and also, 
whether research can be done in psychology, only in 
the field of behaviorism, or in other “pastures.” Vari- 
ous authors’ views are given together with examples 
to clarify the author’s meanings. He quotes Tolman 
as follows: “All that can ever actually be observed 
in fellow human beings and in lower animals is be- 
havior.” Semantics is also involved, and definitions 
which can be considered in determining who is a 
research person and who a research conductor are 
presented.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

7. Ringness, Thomas A., Klausmeier, Herbert 
J., & Singer, Arthur J., Jr. Psychology in theory 
and practice. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1959. xii, 480 р. $6.00.—Deals with the standard 
topics of psychology, ie, learning and perception are 
given full consideration, but even in dealing with 
such topics, applications that the student himself can 
make are emphasized. By centering focus upon the 
problems of the immediate environment of the college 
student, a new synthesis of this important material 
is sketched. Suggestions for activities and for fur- 
ther reading, a workbook, and an instructor's manual 
are included.—G. М. Della-Piana. 


8. Skinner, B. F. Cumulative record. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. 430 p. $6.50. 
—30 selected papers previously published from 1930 
to 1958 are presented in 8 parts. Among the selec- 
tions are 5 papers on experimental analysis of be- 
havior with reference to learning and conditioning, 
3 papers on freedom and the control of men, 5 papers 
n e theoretical structure of behavior analysis.— 

. Suter, 
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9. Barlow, J. A. (Earlham Coll.) Science and 
theory. J. scient. Labs. Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 
82-90.—The formulation of theories is one of the 
central tasks in science. Theories order observa- 
tions and make them comprehensible. Testing im- 
plications of a theory adds to knowledge, sometimes 
indicating that 2 theories may be combined. A theory 
is not “true” or “false,” it is more or less useful, 
more or less adequate, than some other theory or no 
theory at all. Theories are high level opinions, in 
the last analysis held always subject to future modi- 
fication. As opinions they can never give the cer- 
tainty that is gained from personal faith or the near- 
certainty of personally verified fact. This is both 
their weakness and their strength. Historical illus- 
trations are given from astronomy and psychology.— 
P. T Mountjoy. 

10. Bassin, Е. V. Freidizm v svete sovremen- 
nykh nauchnykh diskussii. [Freudism in the light 
of contemporary scientific discussions.] Vop. Psik- 
hol, 1958, 4(5), 133-145.—Several circumstances 
require a re-examination of Soviet criticism of Freud. 
Contemporary Freudians in the West are attempting 
to utilize the newly discovered functions of the sub- 
cortical structures, particularly of the reticular forma- 
tion, to provide a belated physiological basis for their 
idealist theories. This attempt should be unmasked 
as one which depreciates Pavlov's explanation of the 
role of the subcortical structures as one through which 

_ а tonic influence is exerted on the cerebral cortex. 
Newly uncovered evidence shows that Freud initially 
had planned a materialist path for himself, which fact 
the inadmissable speculations of his later thinking 
cannot deny. Because of the great cumulation of 
clinical and experimental evidence, one has to admit 
the reality of unconscious urges and motives, their 
conflict, and influence on behavior. But to do this 
does not mean that Freudian theory is correct. Neu- 
тойс behavior, resulting from Tepression, may have 
a “logic,” but not necessarily “symbolic content.” 
And there is much more to human behavior than the 
resultant of a struggle between repressed subterranean 
forces. The problems explored by Freud are real, 
but their solution must be handled within the frame 
of Pavlovian conceptions.—J. D. London. 

11. Bassin, F. V. Freídizm v svete sovremen- 
nykh nauchnykh diskussii. [Freudism in the light 
of contemporary scientific discussion] Vop. Psik- 
hol, 1958, 4(6), 140-153.—'The major reasons for 
the great interest shown by neo-Freudians in recent 
research on subcortical structure and function are 
discussed (see 34: 10). These, however, based on 
undeniable data, should not disturb “Soviet psy- 
chologists and psychoneurologists” in their belief in 
the rightness of the Pavlovian conception of the 
“functional primacy of the cortex" ; rather they should 
be viewed only as “developing and deepening this 
conception.” Early Freud was “mechanistic and 
physiological.” The fact that the later Freud be- 
came idealist should not blind one to the reality of 
the problems of “unconscious factors of behavior,” 
“functional tension of unconscious effects,” and the 
“pathogenic role of motivational conflicts.” “The 

psychological problem of the unconscious and the 

physiological problem of subcortical participation in 
the processes of higher nervous activity” have to 
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date been given a “distorted, idealist, and pseudo- 
scientific treatment” on the basis of a monopolizing 
Freudism. It is time to seize these problems from 
those under the influence of the latter and, not deny- 
ing their reality, to give them the proper treatment 
which Freudism cannot provide—J. D. London. 


12. Bixler, Julius Seelye. Reappraisals: The ex- 
istentialists and William James. Amer. Scholar, 
1959, 28, 80-90.—William James has more to offer 
than the existentialists. Both are broadly empirical 
in the sense of including emotions as a source of 
data. Both are philosophical realists in that they dis- 
trust the philosophical idealists. The existentialists 
pay little attention to the data of science; however, 
James follows science as far as it goes. The ex- 
istentialist concept of “existence” is so inclusive as 
to be meaningless and “being” is little better. Their 
use of “anxiety” is especially unfortunate. James 
has taken the position that life is a phenomenon we 
know inside and out as humanists and scientists, so to 
speak, and its possibilities are verifiable—J. Russell. 


13. Burt, Cyril, & Gregory, W. L. (University 
Coll., London) Scientific method in psychology: 
IL Brit. J. statist, Psychol., 1958(Nov), 11, 105- 
128.—In reply to Willis’ criticisms (see 34: 42), the 
authors amplify their own positions and discuss the 
points raised by Willis. The discussion centers 
around the topics of Galilean versus Aristotelian 
methodology, the hypothetico-deductive method, and 
the demand for causal laws.—H. P. Kelley. 


14. Dinnerstein, Albert J. (U. Colorado) Di- 
mensions of stimulation and dimensions of experi- 
ence. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2664-2665.— 
Abstract. 


15. Elkin, Henry. On the origin of self. Psy- 
choanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958-59, 45, 57-76.—The 
human self depends upon the biological individuality 
of the organism and develops through social relations 
with others. А theory of the ontogenetic origin of 
the self is presented which lends support to the ex- 
istential view of man. The theory is based on em- 
pirical knowledge of infantile behavior. Total mysti- 
cal experience is a re-experience of the original 
process of spiritual birth and creation: "the emer- 
gence of the self and of the primordial cosmos out of 
the chaos of sensation-feeling in the earliest, collec- 
tive-erotic phase of infancy.” The mythological 
dramas of the creation of the world reflect the psychic 
drama of the creation of the self in the primordial 
stage of individual life. 30 refs—D. Prager. 


16. Eysenck, H. J. Anxiety and hysteria: A 
reply to Vernon Hamilton. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 
50, 64-69.—Hamilton (see 34: 20) states in his 
completely theoretical review of the experiments and 
conclusions of Eysenck and his colleagues that their 
basic assumptions rest on insufficient evidence and on 
inadequate methodology. In his extensive reply 
Eysenck refutes each of Hamilton's major points and 
details the inaccuracies, lack of knowledge, and 
curiosities exhibited in Hamilton's critique. By di- 
rect references to several of the original publications 
cited by Hamilton, Eysenck draws attention to Hamil- 
ton’s tendency to “misquote research papers” and to 
“give quite erroneous impressions on matters of fact,” 
—C. M. Franks, 
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17. Faverge, Jean-Marie. Le modèle de la 
théorie de l'information en psychologie. [The 
model of information theory in psychology.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1958(Jan), 3, 21-26.—A critical dis- 
cussion of some of the uses and limitations of in- 
pn theory as a psychological tool—C. J. 

kins. 


18. Fine, Reuben. The logic of psychology. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1958-59, 45, 15-41.— 
The experimental-behaviorist position overemphasizes 
experiment, prematurely sets up a hypothetico-deduc- 
tive system modeled on physics, inadequately explores 
the relation of theory to fact, and relegates content to 
a secondary role. Behaviorism overlooks the fact that 
consciousness requires explanation, mixes up epis- 
temology with what goes on in the real world, fails to 
approach organismic variables through introspection, 
and attempts to define organismic variables in purely 
behavioristic terms. There is no one scientific method. 
Psychological data are derived from an E-S inter- 
action. Direct observation is most suitable method 
for the study of emotion and motivation. Clinical 
psychology should incorporate and clarify psycho- 
analysis. It is debatable whether human and non- 
human stimuli can be equated. The study of inter- 
action processes between 2 people has been largely 
ignored. 58 refs.—D. Prager. 


19. Gill, Merton. The present state of psycho- 
analytic theory. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
1-8.—Present psychoanalytic theory includes empha- 
sis on: the structural (id-ego-superego) in addition to 
the topographic (unconscious-conscious) point of 
view, extrapsychic (social, interpersonal) factors, 
functionally autonomous drives (rather than an au- 
tomatic and complete dependence on instinctual mo- 
tivation), awareness of adaptive (learned) and cogni- 
tive (secondary process) aspects, in addition to the 
infantile sexual (primary process) roots of behavior, 
42 refs.—G. H. Frank. 


20. Hamilton, Vernon. Eysenck's theories of 
anxiety and hysteria: A methodological critique. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 48-63.—In the first part 
of the article Eysenck's dimensional system of per- 
sonality and his use of dysthymics and hysterics as 
criterion groups are critically examined. The second 
part of the article deals with the hypotheses deduced 
by Eysenck and his associates from postulates link- 
ing introversion-extraversion with differences in re- 
active inhibition. From a theoretical review of the 
evidence, the author strongly disagrees with most of 
Eysenck's conclusions and suggests that they rest 
on insufficient empirical data and inadequate method- 
ology. 32 refs.—C. M. Franks. 


21. Hartnack, Justus. (Arhus U.) Dreams. 
Theoria, 1958, 24, 162-171.—The old philosophical 
question: "How can I prove that I am not dreaming 
when in fact I am awake?" is, upon examining the 
logic of the verb “to dream,” found to be a meaning- 
less question.—L. Goldberger. 


22. IAroshevskii, M. G.  Nekotorye vopros: 
istorii psikhologicheskoi mysli v svets truda у: Т 
Lenina “Materializm i Empiriokrititsizm.” [Sev- 
eral problems in the history of psychological thought 
in the light of V. I. Lenin’s work “Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism.”] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 3— 
18,—Lenin's “Materialism and Empiriocriticism" con- 


34: 17-27 


tains certain guiding principles which can serve as a 
basis for a Marxist description of the history of 
world psychology. In the light of Lenin's book it is 
clear that the "positive effect of materialist ideas 
upon concrete psychological studies" cannot be 
ignored as is done by some West European and 
American historians of psychology. For a his- 
torian guided by Lenin's view of the ideological 
struggle in philosophy and science a number of the 
turning points in the historical development of psy- 
chophysiology and psychology are seen as reflecting 
essentially the struggle between the 2 opposite ideo- 
logical forces, materialism and idealism.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


23. Jacobi, Jolande. Complex, archetype, sym- 
bol in the psychology of C. G. Jung. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1950. xii, 236 p. $3.00.— Central 
to the system of C. G. Jung are 3 interrelated con- 
cepts: the individual complex; the universal, instinct- 
ual archetype; and the dynamic symbol, Archetypes 
are not, for Jung, inherited images. The role and 
the definition of the symbol in the theories of Freud 
and Jung are compared. A child's dream is ana- 
lyzed for concrete illustrations. 174 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


24. Jarl, Vidhunn Coucheron. Historical note 
on the term differential psychology. Nord. Psy- 
kol., 1958, 10, 114-116.—Differential psychology was 
first proposed by Stern in 1900. He objected to 
Shand's term of ethnology, but found Binet's individ- 
wal psychology more acceptable. Stern wanted to 
widen the behavioral scope of experimental psychol- 
ogy, and also increase the number of Ss used in ex- 
periments, thereby showing the deviations in results 
which throw light on differential characteristics of 
individuals, and give leads to specific experiments 
for differential psychological purposes in the future. 
—O. I. Jacobsen. 


25. Kostick, M. M. (State Teachers Coll, Bos- 
ton) Schools of psychology. Boston, Mass.: Bos- 
ton Psychology Service, 1959. 13 р. $.75.—A play- 
let in which a gestaltist, a behaviorist, and a depth 
psychologist explain their respective positions to a 
questioning student —H. B. English. 


26. Kubie, Lawrence S. Pavlov, Freud and 
Soviet psychiatry. Behav. Sci. 1959, 4, 29-34 — 
Discusses the view of Soviet psychiatry to psycho- 
analysis: hostile depreciation. Notes the areas of 
agreement between Pavlov and Freud. Discusses 
the reasons for the Soviet bias. 32 refs.—J. Arbit. 


27. Lomov, В. F. Obsuzhdenie knigi S. L. Ru- 
binshteina Bytie i Soznanie v Leningradskom 
pedagogicheskom institute im. A. I. Gertsena. 
[Discussion of S. L. Rubinshtein’s book Living and 
Consciousness in the Gertsen Leningrad Pedagogical 
Institute.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 181-185.—A 
meeting was held in October 1958 in Leningrad in 
order to discuss S. L. Rubinshtein’s latest book which 
attempts to provide a dialectical materialist basis for 
Soviet psychology through avoiding both “surrepti- 
tious idealism” and “mechanist materialism.” Avoid- 
ance of the latter requires that “reflection of external 
reality in human consciousness" be viewed better as 
a “mediated refraction” through the “properties, 
states, and psychic activity of the personality who is 
subjected to [outer] influences.” Rubinshtein prom- 
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ises to keep in mind the critical remarks of the dis- 
cussants in preparation of the book for a second 
edition.—I. D. London. 

28. Mahler, Vera. Hamaskanot hahinukhiyot 
shel psikhologiat hanevakhim legabey avodat ha- 
more vehamehanekh. [Educational conclusions of 
depth psychology for the teacher's and educator's 
work.]  Hahinwkh, 1957-58, 30, 254—273.—Freud's 
and Adler's contributions to educational work is 
critically analyzed. “(1) Character and conduct are 
influenced in a great measure by the environment; 
(2) Education is proceeded by self-education, i.e., 
self-knowledge, including knowledge of the educator's 
unconsciousness; (3) Means of education are educa- 
tion for independence, encouragement and love, guid- 
ance; (4) Free, but not unlimited movement.”—H. 
Ormian. 

29. Masor, Nathan. The new psychiatry. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. viii, 155 p. 
$3.75.—A critique of psychoanalysis and other psy- 
chological approaches.to the treatment of mental ill- 
ness, and views on the great promise held by bio- 
chemical approaches (especially “Psychocrinology”) : 
the healers, theories of origin of nervous ailments, 
independent relationships of mind and body, treat- 
ment of nervous ailments, case illustrations, and con- 
ceptions and misconceptions,—4. Manoil. 

30. Metelli, Fabio. (U. Padua) Le dottrine 
caratterologische di Ernst Kretschmer e Gerhard 
Pfahler. [The characterology doctrines of Ernst 
Kretschmer and Gerhard Pfahler.] Padua, Italy: 
Liviana, 1958. iv, 110 p. L. 1200. Bibliog. Nas. 
Ital., 1958, 4, 135.—H. B. English. 

31. Morozov, V. M. Glubinnaia psikhologiia i 
psikhiatriia. [Depth psychology and psychiatry.] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1958, 58(11), 1399-1406.— 
Foreign psychiatry suffers from a dichotomy between 
its theory and its practice—the latter exhibiting con- 
siderable progress in spite of the former which is in- 
creasingly under the influence of depth psychology 
and neo-Freudism. Foreign psychiatrists are show- 
ing increasing interest in the history of psychiatry in 
order to develop historical support for their idealist 
views. The author demonstrates the futility of this 
put by reference to historical material.—I. D. Lon- 

on. 


. 32. Pilkington, G. W. (U. Sheffield) Scientific 
method in psychology: III. Brit. J. statist. Psy- 
chol., 1958(Nov), 11, 129-132.—In response to 
Willis’ criticisms (see 34: 42) the author centers his 
reply on the specificity of scientific explanations, the 
demand for quantification, and the objections to dog- 
matic methodism.—H. P. Kelley. 


33, Place, U. T. The “phenomenological fal- 
lacy": A reply to J. R. Smythies. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 72-73.—"'It is contended that Smythies (see 
32: 4758) in his attempt to demonstrate the fallaci- 
ousness of the present author's concept of the ‘phe- 
nomenological fallacy,’ misunderstood Place’s mean- 
ing of this term. Other aspects of Smythies' note are 
also discussed."—C. M. Franks. 

34. Prangishvili, A. S. Nekotorye zamechaniia 
po diskutirusmym voprosam teorii ustanovki. 
[Several remarks on discussed problems in the theory 
of set.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 135-143.—The 
objections of critics to the "psychology of set," as 
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developed by D. N. Uznadze and his collaborators, 
are discussed. The theoretical and experimental con- 
tributions of the latter are reaffirmed and clarified.— 
I. D. London. 

35. Repkin, V. V. Vklad avstriiskikh uchénykh 
v teoriiu vospriiatiia. [Contribution of Austrian 
scientists to the theory of perception.] Гор. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(6), 174-178.—The experimental work and 
theories of T. Erismann and Ivo Kohler are detailed 
and discussed. Exceptions to the interpretations of 
the latter are noted.—I. D. London. 


36. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U.) Some avoidable 
misconceptions in parapsychology. J.Parapsychol., 
1959, 23, 30-43.—Those discussed are: that the find- 
ings of parapsychology are only “empty correlations,” 
that ESP has been claimed as an established species 
characteristic, that the phenomena must be produci- 
ble at will to be established scientifically. Some un- 
fortunate consequences that follow from the third 
misconception are discussed.—J. G. Pratt. 

37. Robbins, Irving. An analysis of Horney's 
concept of the real self. Educ. Theory, 1958, 8, 
162-168.—“Ву assuming that each individual is born 
with his unique set of potentials, Horney has ex- 
plicitly rejected the concept of growth which incor- 
porates acquired or learned responses as well as 
maturation." This is in contrast to the dynamic con- 
cept pioneered by John Dewey and G. H. Mead 
wherein selfhood is developed through social interac- 
tion and "capacities as well as achievements are sub- 
ject to development and growth."—4. E. Kuensli. 

38. Rommetveit, Ragnar. (U. Oslo) "Surplus 
meanings" of psychological concepts and the role 
of "prescientific knowledge" in psychological re- 
search. Nord. Psykol. 1957, 9, 68-76.—(see 33: 
56)—O. I. Jacobsen. 


39. Saugstad, Per. Availability of functions: 
A discussion of some theoretical aspects. Acta 
psychol., 1958, 14, 384—400.—Concerning problem 
solving according to "availability of function," 2 
fundamental weaknesses in the Gestalt theoretical 
framework are underlined: the inadequacy of defini- 
tion of "cognitive structure," the neglect by Gestalt 
psychology of the role of past experience in prob- 
lem solving. 28 refs—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


40. Sen, Indra, & Ashram, Sri Aurobindo. The 
integral yoga of Sri Aurobindo as a contemporary 
contribution to Indian psychology. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 435-436.—"' Modern scientific 
psychology is essentially a systematization of reac- 
tions of personality to the environment. . . . The in- 
tegral standpoint of Sri Aurobindo’s psychological 
system confidently affirms what personality as a 
whole is and as such provides a comprehensive basis 
to reconcile the divergence of the so-called contem- 
porary schools of psychology. . . . All this is capable 
of giving a new orientation to all our modern psy- 
chological knowledge. All this modern knowledge of 
the activities of mind and behavior . . . can be a rich 
acquisition for the Indian psychological tradition. To 
synthesize these two is the most promising pursuit 
of psychology today.”—D. Lebo. 

41. Taylor, J. б. (U. Cape Town) Scientific 
method in psychology: IV. Brit. J. statist. Psy- 
chol., 1958(Nov), 11, 133-136.—In response to Burt 
and Gregory (see 34: 13), Taylor centers his reply 
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about the topics of statistical and nonstatistical veri- 


» fication, an illustrative psychological research, and 


the inconclusive character of the statistical approach. 
—H. P. Kelley. 

42. Willis, T. R. (U. Birmingham) Scientific 
method in psychology: I. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1958(Nov), 11, 97-104.—In this, the first of 4 
articles which seem to have arisen from Burt's earlier 
discussion (see 33: 9231), critical comments are 
presented on the views of Richardson, Eysenck, 
Gregory, Burt, Hogben, Pilkington, and others. The 
author believes that the most suitable procedure for 
psychological inquiries is the Galilean experimental 


—— method, that this implies scientific explanation is best 


expressed in terms of the hypothetico-deductive sys- 
tem (ie. by a method that seeks to verify laws by 
determining whether or not the facts are consistent 
with the law hypothesized), and that these laws are, 
or should be, causal laws.—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 1310, 1574) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


43. —————. IUBilei A. TS. Puni. [The jubi- 
lee of A. TS. Рипі.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 189- 
190.—In December 1958 the 40th anniversary of A. 
TS. Puni's "scientific and pedagogical activity" was 
celebrated at the Lesgaft Institute of Physical Cul- 
ture. Puni is known for his contributions in the 
psychology of sport.—I. D. London. 


44. —————. V psikhologicheskoi laboratorii 
pri Erevanskom pedagogicheskom institute im. 
KH. Aboviana. [In the psychology laboratory of 
the Abovian Erevan Pedagogical Institute.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 187-188.—In October 1957 the 
first psychological research laboratory was organized 
in Soviet Armenia. Most of the research is devoted 
to psychological problems of “polytechnical training" 
and "preparation of students for independent work- 
activity.” There are still “great difficulties in the 
matter of acquiring necessary psychological appara- 
tus," and "foreign psychological literature has not 
been procured until now although a great need is felt 
in this."—/. D. London. 


45. Armington, John C., Biersdorf, William R., 
& Mailloux, Louis D. (Walter Reed Inst. Research, 
Washington, D. C.) Ап apparatus for scoring 
electroencephalograms. Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 
71, 594-599.—Diagrams and methods of calibrating 
the instrument are given.—R. Н. Waters. 


46. Becker, F. K., Hefele, J. R, & Wintring- 
ham, W. T. An experimental visual communica- 
tion system. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 141-176.— 
An experimental system is demonstrated in which 
signature verification may be accomplished over a 
P е sound program circuit in 5 seconds.—I. 

ollacr, П 


47. Bijou, Sidney W. (U. Washington) A child 
study laboratory on wheels. Child Develpm., 1958 
(Sep), 29, 425-427.—' The design and equipment of 
a laboratory-trailer, the method of operation, and 
some of the uses of such a unit in conducting ex- 
perimental studies on children.—B. W. Camp. 

„48. Bligh, Harold F. (Syracuse U.) An em- 
pirical investigation of several methods of scaling 
achievement tests based on the interrelationships 
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of the test items. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
2648—2649.— Abstract. 

49. Briggs, L. J. Two self-instructional devices. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 671-676.—' Two multiple- 
choice self-instructional devices are described. These 
enable S to learn correct responses to stimulus items 
without the aid of an instructor. S may work at his 
own speed, with knowledge of results after making 
each response. One device, on each practice trial, 
presents only items previously responded to incor- 
rectly. Multiple modes of operation permit S to be 
shown the correct answers at the outset of practice, 
but require overt responses of him later. The modes 
may be selected to suit the difficulty of the material 
and the stage of learning simply by turning a knob. 
Control over the probability of error may be achieved 
by selection of the mode of operation to be used and 
by presentation of only a few alternative answers for 
each item.”—C. H. Ammons. 


50. Coppock, W. J. (U. Oregon Medical School) 
The projectoscope as a color-mixer. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 71, 780-781.—R. Н. Waters. 


51. Dinsmoor, James A. A new shock grid for 
rats. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 264.—Descrip- 
tion of a grid made of brass tubing running length- 
wise in the box rather than crosswise as in the con- 
ventional model.—J. Arbit. 


52. Eason, Robert G., & White, Carroll T. 
(Navy Electronics Laboratory) А photoelectric 
method for integrating muscle-action potentials. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 125-126.—R. Н. Waters. 


53. Gorbunova, L. N. Raboty amerikanskikh 
psikhologov po izucheniiu kontrol’nykh priborov 
i shkal. [Work of American psychologists on the 
study of monitoring instruments and scales.] ор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 174-180.—Since they present a 
“certain interest for Soviet psychologists,” the results 
of investigations on monitoring instruments and 
scales, published by American “engineering psycholo- 
gists” in the Journal of Applied Psychology during 
1956, are reported and discussed.—I. D. London. 

54. Hanson, John A, & Crook, Mason N. 
(Tufts Coll.) The preparation of first surface 
mirrors with reflecting areas of irregular outlines. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 782.—A photographic, 
rather than the widely used evaporative, method for 
this operation has been developed at Tufts College — 
R. H. Waters. 

55. Herndon, John F., Greenberg, Samuel M., 
Van Loon, Edward J. Kelleher, Roger T., Cook, 
Leonard, & Davidson, Arnold. A liquid diet for 
animals in behavioral studies. J. exp, Anal. Behav., 
1958, 1, 291-292.—“A liquid synthetic diet has been 
designed which is adequate for maintenance of rats 
and monkeys under the conditions of food-restriction 
used in hunger-motivation studies in psychopharma- 
cology."—J. Arbit. 

56. Hollis, John H., & Engstrand, Raymond D. 
(U. Wichita) A small animal centrifuge. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 602-603.—Its construction and 
an outline drawing are shown.—R. Н. Waters. 

57. Il'inski; D. A. Vozdushnyi pletizmograf 
dlia zhivotnykh. [A pneumatic plethysmograph for 
animals.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1161- 
1163.—A pneumatic plethysmograph for animal ex- 
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perimentation is described which eliminates the in- 
fluence of certain factors tending to reduce the relia- 
bility of plethysmograms.—/. D. London. 

58. Kirschen, M. The color rator: А new in- 
strument for the assessment of color aptitude in 
industry. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 137-143.—“. 
instrument has been described for the determination 
of color aptitude or color discrimination within the 
red and green portions of the spectrum, The match- 
ing principle, or null method for zero difference, is 
used. An additional advantage of this instrument is 
that the procedure as outlined is sufficiently simple 
for its administration by a lay person at the employ- 
ment level of industry. Criteria for its use are pro- 
posed from a preliminary study of 21 subjects. Range 
of settings at various wave lengths were adopted as 
principle criteria for pass or fail decisions.’—E. G. 
Heinemann, 


59, Kris, E. Christine. A technique for elec- 
trically recording eye position. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-660. vii, 33 p.—A special 
visual angulometer and associated instrumentation for 
electrically recording eye position and eye movements 
is described.—M. B. Mitchell. 


60. Leech, F. B., & Healy, M. J. R. (Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station, England) The analysis 
of experiments on growth rate. Biometrics, 1959, 
15, 98-106.—"A method is presented for the analysis 
of experiments in which successive measurements of 
the same quantity on the same organism are made at 
equal intervals of time. The specification and estima- 
tion of treatment effects are discussed and the method 
is applied to an experiment on the growth rate of 
pigs."—R. L. McCornack. 


61. Lester, David. Water feeder. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1958, 1, 234.—Description of a water feeder 
presenting fixed amounts of water per trial.—J. Arbit. 


62. London, I. D. A case study on the relia- 
bility of research on foreign peoples. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 39-69.—*. . . an examination оѓ... 
Beier and Bauer's analysis of ‘Oleg’ as a representa- 
tive of the Soviet ‘golden youth’ [see 30: 4235] is 
made. . . . The study is found wanting in a number 
of respects on the basis chiefly of evidence drawn 
from interview-protocols and evidence demonstrating 
the inadequacy of the interviewer who supplied most 
of the utilized life-history data on Oleg. Letters 
from Oleg, himself, commenting on Beier and Bauer's 
analysis are reproduced as an example of respondent- 
evaluation and as corroboration of some of the criti- 
cisms made. The latter lead one to question the 
major contentions of the authors. In any case, it is 
definitely established that Oleg was not a member of 
the Soviet 'golden youth' and, hence, cannot be said 
to be a representative of it. Argument is also ten- 
dered on behalf of incorporation, as a necessary final 
stage, of research-evaluation into the over-all research 
design of studies on foreign peoples and societies con- 
ducted on project-scale since, as a rule, it is imprac- 
tical to leave this entirely to others."—C. H. Ammons. 


63. Osepian, I. A. Apparat dlia dozirovannogo 
bolevogo razdrazheniia. [Apparatus for graded 
dosage of painful stimuli.] Fiziol. Zh. SSSR, 1958, 
44(11), 1086—A pneumatic apparatus is described 
for use in "objectively grading the dosage of painful 
stimuli. Its reliability and simplicity of construc- 
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tion make it valuable for "laboratory and clinical 
practice."—I. D. London. 

64. Rabin, Michael O., & Scott, Dana. Finite 
automata and their decision problems. JBM J. 
Res. Develpm., 1959, 3, 114-125.—“Some decision 
problems concerning automata are shown to be solva- 
ble by effective algorithms; others turn out to be un- 
solvable by algorithms.”—W. R. Uttal. 


65. Romaniuk, I. T. Ustanovka dlia rapisi na 
kimografe rechevykh reaktsii. [Set up for registra- 
tion of speech reactions on a kymograph.] ор. 
Psikhol, 1959, 5(1), 147-148—A device is de- 
scribed which is suitable for a variety of purposes: 
determination of time interval between verbal stimuli 
and responses in the associative experiment, study 
of the course of memorization of poetry by children, 
that is, the “rhythmic melodies of speech," etc.—/I. D. 
London. 


66. Scheier, Ivan Henry. (U. Illinois) The 
method of natural variation in applied educational 
research. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 167—170.— Classi- 
cal experimentation manipulates the independent vari- 
ables and measures the dependent variable. The 
method of natural variation measures both the inde- 
pendent variable (natural variations in environmental 
conditions) and the dependent variable. The natural 
variation method has value in yielding at least some 
data in areas where practical difficulties restrict the 
scope of manipulative experiment. Natural varia- 
tion methods can be continuously and intensively ap- 
plied to the improvement of a training program in 
contrast to the relatively infrequent occasions on 
which experimentation will be practically feasible,— 
F. Goldsmith. 


67. Shaklee, Alfred B. (U. Denver) А screen 
for directional viewing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 783—A simple one-way vision window used at 
Denver is described—R. H. Waters. 


68. Silverstein, A. M. Nonparametric tests for 
the comparison of changes. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 582.—"In psychological research, we often have 
occasion to compare the change shown by an experi- 
mental group with that shown by a control group, 
or equivalently, to test for significance the difference 
between changes shown by two experimental groups. 
The two groups in question may either have been 
drawn at random or else may have been formed by 
pairing Ss. Parametric tests for both of these cases 
are given in a number of texts, but no mention of 
analogous nonparametric techniques has been found 
in a search of the literature. The parametric tests 
for the case of randomly drawn groups and for that 
of groups formed by pairing Ss correspond exactly 
to the familiar tests of significance of the difference 
between independent means and between correlated 
means, respectively. However, the procedure is car- 
ried out with the original measures replaced by the 
changes."—C. H. Ammons. 


69. Stewart, W. C. (Duke U.) Three new ESP 
test machines and some preliminary results. J. 
Parapsychol. 1959, 23, 44-48.—The machines pro- 
vide random target series and counters for tallying 
the number of trials and hits. They were used in a 
competition in which university students were in- 
vited to participate during 2 days of testing, with 
prizes being offered to the Ss producing the best 
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results. Only one of the 3 machines, the one con- 
structed by the writer, gave statistically significant 
results.—J. G. Pratt. 

70. Takagi, Sadaji. (Ed.  Shinrigaku ken- 
kyuho. [Research methods in psychology.] Tokyo, 
Japan: Iwanami Shoten, 1958. vii, 488 p.—Hand- 
book of research method covering general problems, 
experimental design, and statistical methods. Topics 
covered: perception, learning, thinking, need, emo- 
tion, personality, social, developmental, abnormal, and 
industrial psychologies. Each chapter contains prob- 
lems in the above fields, with examples of experi- 
ments, procedures, and results.—S. Ойша. 

71. Turner, Ralph Н. (Oberlin Coll.) New 
uses for the oscilloscope as an instrument of re- 
search and demonstration. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 122-124.—Beyond its common use in obtaining 
"visible representation of auditory stimuli" some 13 
other uses of the instrument are briefly described.— 
R. H. Waters. 

72. Verhave, Thom. А sensitive lever for oper- 
ant-conditioning experiments. J. exp. Anal. Be- 
hav., 1958, 1, 220.—This note describes a lever that 
has been used with rats and chimpanzees.—J. Arbit, 


73. Verhoeff, F. Н. The normal frontal plane 
horopter discovered by means of a new device, the 
horopter finder. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 
298-307.—A horopter finder has been constructed that 
locates the midline plane horopter and measures the 
alpha angles, Each angle is about 5.5 degrees, pro- 
ducing a frontal plane horopter at 32 cm. Using the 
finder one can quickly determine his acuity of stere- 
opsis, the location of his frontal plane horopter, and 
his alpha angles. Additional observations are sum- 
marized.—R. L. Sulzer. 


74. Wasservogel, E, & Hurwitz, Н. M. B. An 
automatic feeding battery for small animals. 
Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 112-113.—An electrically pro- 
gramed and operated pellet feeder for 9 cages is de- 
scribed.—W. J. Coppock. 


75. Webb, Warren W. (Vanderbilt U.) А glass 
for producing uniform gradations in the definition 
of visual stimuli. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 783. 
—R. Н. Waters. 


_ 76. Word, T. & Stern, J. A. A simple stabi- 
limeter. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 201-203.— 
"The device to be described, when used in conjunc- 
tion with an EEG machine or other suitable am- 
plifiers, will detect movement in small animals with 
extreme sensitivity." It is cheap and simple, opera- 
ШШ fn foolproof, and it is extremely sensitive —J. 
DA 


77. Young, Francis А. (State Coll. Washington 
A handling cage for monkeys. Amer. J. CROP 
1958, 71, 777-779.—The cage is designed for ease and 
convenience of moving the animal about and for re- 
moving him from the cage without risk to the ex- 
perimenter.—R. H. Waters. 


New Tests 


78. Buros, Oscar Krisen. (Ed.) (Rutgers U.) 
The fifth mental measurements yearbook. High- 
land Park, N. J.: Gryphon Press, 1959. xxvii, 1292 
p. $22.50.—Covering the years 1952-58 there are 
listed 957 tests published as separates in English, 
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746 reviews, and 6468 references on the construction, 
use, and limitations of specific tests. А few tests 
published before 1952 are reviewed, but there is no 
overlap with the Fourth Yearbook (see 27: 6280) 
which covers the years 1948-1951. Under “Books 
and Reviews" 485 books on measurements and closely 
related subjects are reviewed. The indexes are to 
periodicals, publishers, titles, authors, and there is a 
classified index of tests.—H. B. English. 

79. Davis, Frederick B. & Davis, Charlotte 
Croon. (Psychological Corp., N. Y.) Davis read- 
ing test. Test serv. Bull., 1958, No. 53, 5.—This 
new reading test measures level and speed of com- 
prehension at the upper high school and college fresh- 
man level 4 equivalent forms are available with 
hand or machine scoring. Percentile norms are pro- 
vided for eleventh and twelfth grade students, and 
college freshmen. Specimen sets are available—W. 
Coleman. 

80. Dombrose, L. A., & Slobin, M. S. The IES 
Test. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 347-389.—A de- 
scription of the development, standardization, meth- 
ods of scoring and interpretation of a battery of 4 
tests is given. These tests are designed to measure 
the functioning of the id, ego, and superego in the 
total personality as conceptualized by psychoanalysis. 
—C. H. Ammons. 

81. Gates, Arthur I. (Teachers Coll., Columbia) 
Revision of the well-known Gates reading tests. 
Test serv. Bull., 1958, No. 53, 4.—Restandardization 
of the Gates Primary Reading, Advanced Primary 
Reading, Basic Reading, and Reading Survey tests 
is announced. Test content has been revised, new 
formats and illustrations prepared, and new percen- 
tile norms obtained—W. Coleman. 

82. Mayo, Samuel T. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Supplemental bibliography of testing and the use 
of test results. Chicago, Ill.: Author, 1959, 13 p.— 
190 references, July 1955-July 1958, not included in 
“Mayo Testing and the Use of Test Results,” Review 
of Educational Research, February 1959, Vol. 29.— 
H. B. English. 

83. Noble, C. E. Tables of the e and m scales. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 590.—"A list of numerical 
values on a scale of emotionality (e) and meaning- 
fulness (m) for 96 dissyllabic words (e = mean rat- 
ing for 200 Ss; m — median number of associations 
for 119 Ss)" is given.—C. Н. Ammons. 

84. The Psychological Corporation. 1958 cata- 
logue of the test division. New York: Author, 
1958. 72 p.—A. description of tests, test-related ma- 
terials and devices, books, bulletins and statistical and 
scoring services offered—R. L. McCornack. 

85. Raven, J. C. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries) 
Guide to using the Coloured Progressive Matrices. 
London, England: H. K. Lewis & Co., 1958. 40 p. 
5 s.—Instructions for giving the tests, principles of 
construction, standardization, and qualitative and 
quantitative evaluation of test responses are included, 
—G. C. Carter. 

86. Raven, J. C. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries) 
Guide to using the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale 
with the Progressive Matrices Scales. London, 
England: Н. K. Lewis & Co., 1958. 64р. 5s.6d— 
An historical introduction, a comparative study of 
verbal ability, experimental work with the test and 
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its standardization, and a qualitative criteria for mark- 
ing abnormal as well as normal test responses.—G. C. 
Carter. 

STATISTICS 


87. Alling, David W. (Cornell U.) The after- 
history of pulmonary tuberculosis: A stochastic 
model. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 527-547.—A stochastic 
model for the course of a chronic disease is con- 
structed and formally described. Maximum likeli- 
hood estimators of the parameters are derived. Fol- 
low-up data estimates are compared with the model 
predictions.—R. L. McCornack. 


88. Ambler, Rosalie K. Bair, John T. & 
Wherry, Robert J., Jr. A study of the variables 
from the Bureau of Naval Personnel’s Aviation 
Score Sheet. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, 
Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 15, No. l. iii, 15 p.— 
The several areas covered by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel's Aviation Score Sheet and the validity of 
the Score Sheet’s component parts, were studied by 
factor analysis. Ss were a prescreened group of 790 
trainees. Aviation selection battery tests were the 
most valid components for predicting preflight per- 
formance and flight attrition. Credit hours in mathe- 
matics and physics had some validity against the same 
criteria. Scores derived from interviews and refer- 
ences had no validity. 5 factors were identified: 
flight ability, appearance of maturity, military con- 
duct, motivation to take risks, and academic interest. 
Future motivational research possibilities were in- 
dicated.—L. Shatin. 


89. Bartz, Albert E. (Concordia Coll)  Ele- 
mentary statistical methods for educational meas- 
urement. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1958. v, 100 p. $2.00.—А manual for elemen- 
tary statistics designed to assist the student in under- 
standing the statistics necessary for constructing more 
adequate teacher-made tests and in the interpretation 
of test manuals of standardized tests. May be used 
as a workbook in tests and measurements. Contents 
include frequency distributions, percentiles and norms, 
measures of central tendency and variability, correla- 
tion, the evaluation and interpretation of tests, and 
sampling procedures.—R. L. McCornack. 


90. Battig, W. F. On the use of cumulative re- 
sponse curves in psychology. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 731-741.—"Cumulative response curves appear (а) 
smoother and more alike in shape, and (b) when 
compared, farther apart in position or location, than 
the same data plotted non-cumulatively. This has 
been shown both on rational grounds and empirically, 
through a study in which pairs of curves represent- 
ing two identical sets of data plotted both cumula- 
tively and noncumulatively were compared with re- 
spect to similarity of ‘shape’ and ‘position.’ In view 
of these differences, the use of cumulative curves as 
communicative devices in experiments with small 
numbers of Ss and unsupplemented by further sta- 
tistical analysis would seem inappropriate, at least 
until their relationships to more standard techniques 
for these purposes have been specified.” —C. H. Am- 
mons. 

91. Battig, W. F. Scaled difficulty of nonsense- 
syllable pairs consisting of syllables of equal as- 
sociation value. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 126.— 
“Analysis of the mean ratings for each pair [of non- 
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sense syllables] showed a considerable degree of varia- 
bility, ranging from 2.99 to 7.40, with a mean of 5.08 
and an SD of 0.81. Analysis of variance yielded a 
highly significant difference between pairs (F 
= 1407) as well as between Ss (F= 17.48) [N 
= 82]. When corrected for S differences, attribu- 
table to the absence of any defined 'anchor' points on 
the rating scale, 15% of the total variance was ac- 
counted for by pair differences. . . . A comparison of 
the mean ratings given by the two classes serving as 
Ss...yielded an r of .88. 39 of the 144 pairs con- 
sisted of reversals of S—R positions from other pairs 
which were rated. The average difference between 
reversed pairs was 0.36, with an intraclass correla- 
tion coefficient of .81 indicating a tendency to rate 
reversed pairs similarly... . [It appears that ] mean- 
ingfulness of individual syllables may not be a suf- 
ficiently sensitive criterion for difficulty of pairs."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


92. Bendig, A. M. (U. Pittsburgh) Factor 
analytic dimensions of attitudes toward man-into- 
space. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 123-130. 
—‘Thirty statements presumably reflecting attitudes 
toward the Man-into-Space program were responded 
to on a three-point agree-disagree scale of 240 col- 
lege students. Item intercorrelations were obtained 
... five centroid factors were extracted, and the load- 
ings were rotated to simple structure. The five fac- 
tors were tentatively identified as antagonism and 
cynicism, toughmindedness, personal involvement, sci- 
entific vs. military usefulness, and detrimental effect 
of overemphasis.”—M. S. Mayzner. 

93. Bendig, A. M. (U. Pittsburgh) А further 
factor analysis of attitudes toward man-into-space. 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 304—310.—"A 
scale of 37 man-into-space attitude items was ad- 
ministered to 153 college Ss and factor analysis was 
applied to the item intercorrelations.” 5 factors were 
extracted and appeared similar to those found in a 
previous study by the author.—M. S. Mayzner. 


94. Bendig, A. M. (U. Pittsburgh) Ап inter- 
item factor analysis of two “Lie” scales. Psychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 299-303.—“The responses 
of 100 Ss to 13 MMPI Lie Scale items and 6 Mo- 
tivational Distortion items from Cattell’s Neurotic 
Personality Factor test were intercorrelated and a 
factor analysis was performed. Two orthogonal fac- 
tors were found within both sets of items and the 
rotated factors were tentatively identified as ‘Emo- 
tional Denial’ and ‘Social Facade. "—M. S. Mayzner. 


95. Bjérkman, Mats. Psychology of learning 
and classical psycho-physics. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 
9, 246-257.—This is a discussion of the normal curve 
distribution, the mean, median and mode, and stand- 
ard deviations, and the application of these statistical 
devices to psychological experimentation. Various 
problems are posed and their consideration and possi- 
ble solutions given. The author also questions these 
problems and consequences in the field of statistics, 
especially from the standpoint of tse and interpreta- 
tion in the field of psychology.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


96. Bjórkman, Mats. Scales obtained from 
classification data. Nord. Psykol. 1958, 10, 129- 
135.—А discussion of advanced statistics, illustrating 
the various ways of graphing psychological results. 
The author presents 4 figures which demonstrate the 
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use of statistical manipulation of results, using curves 
of different values and forms. A discussion of how 
variations of ordinate and abscissa may influence 
value interpretations, and the “threshold” or differ- 
ence limen. This particular article should be of 
interest and value for those concerned with advanced 
statistical calculations.—O. Г. Jacobsen. 


97. Black, John W. The relationship between 
the frequency spectrum of speech and scores 
yielded by multiple-choice intelligibility tests. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. 
NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 81. ii, 12 p.—Procedures 
for determining equally contributing bands of fre- 
quencies to intelligibility were applied to multiple- 
choice and to monosyllabic intelligibility materials. 
Frequency was related to the identification of the 2 
sets of auditory materials in much the same manner. 
—L. Shatin. 


98. Bolles, R., & Messick, S. Statistical utility 
and components of variance. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 714.—2 assertions of Gaito's (see 34: 120) re- 
garding the Bolles and Messick (see 33: 5083) co- 
efficient of utility as a supplement to tests of statistical 
significance are discussed.—C. Н. Ammons. 


99, Brim, Orville G., Jr, & Koenig, Frederick 
W. Two aspects of subjective probability among 
college students. J. Communication, 1959, 9, 19-26. 
—“The results of two studies of subjective prob- 
ability are presented. The first shows that among 143 
subjects, none knew the correct way to combine the 
probabilities of independent events. The two favored 
procedures were to choose that pair of probability 
values in which the values were most nearly equal 
and to choose that pair in which one of the values 
was one hundred. . . . The second study shows that 
among 157 subjects there was a marked agreement 
in the classification of various numerical probability 
values into subjective verbal categories such as ‘Prob- 
able, ‘Hightly Probable,’ ‘Highly Improbable,’ etc.” 
—D. E. Meister. 


100. British Psychological Society. Memoran- 
dum of evidence to the Home Office Committee 
on the law relating to children and young persons. 
Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 38, 16-36.—The 

` memorandum, prepared by a committee of the British 
Psychological Society, presents evidence under the 
following headings: historical concepts, juvenile court 
procedures, investigation and diagnosis, methods of 
rehabilitation, preventive aspects of neglect and de- 
linquency, and a summary of recommendations and 
suggestions.—P. F. C. Castle. 


101. Brokaw, Leland D. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, Tex.) Some statistical methods for detec- 
tion of nonstandard test administration. USAF 
WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-34. vi, 30 p.—This 
paper reports the application of statistical techniques 
to the detection of fallacious values in test score dis- 
tributions. Fallacious scores may appear from several 
sources, including cheating, improper procedures of 
test administration, or errors of scoring. 3 tech- 
niques were chosen which are peculiarly appropriate 
to the task of detection of abnormalities of score dis- 
tributions occasioned by the shifting of a group of 
scores from its proper place within the distribution: 
the sign test, the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, and the 
significance of the difference between standard devia- 
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tions. The techniques were applied to 8 100-case 
samples of basic airmen who had been tested and re- 
tested at Lackland Air Force Base on alternate forms 
of the Armed Forces Qualification Test.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 


102. Camp, Robert T., Jr. A table for convert- 
ing voltage to sound pressure level in decibels (0 
db = 0.0002 volt = 0.0002 dyn/cm’). USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958, NM 18 02 11, Sub. 2, 
No. 1. ii, 4 p.—H. B. English. 

103. Campbell, Donald T., & Fiske, Donald W. 
Convergent and discriminant validation by the 
multitrait-multimethod matrix. Psychol, Bull., 
1959, 56, 81-105.—“This paper advocates a valida- 
tional process utilizing a matrix of intercorrelations 
among tests representing at least two traits, each 
measured by at least two methods. Measures of the 
same trait should correlate higher with each other 
than they do with measures of different traits in- 
volving separate methods. Ideally, these validity 
values should also be higher than the correlations 
among different traits measure by the same method." 
Examples from the literature are described as well 
as problems in the application of the technique. 36 
refs.—IW. J. Meyer. 

104. Capell, Martin D., & Wohl, Julian. An ap- 
proach to the factor structure of clinical judg- 
ments. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 51-53.—The 
factor structure of clinical judgment was investigated 
as to the role of evaluative factors in such judgments. 
Mental hygiene clinical personnel rated a patient on 
a number of scales derived from commonly used clini- 
cal concepts. A factor analysis revealed that evalua- 
3m plays a part in clinical judgment.—4. A. Kram- 
ish. 


105. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) Ex- 
tracting the correct number of factors in factor 
analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 791- 
838.—A method for improving the choice of com- 
munalities and the uniqueness of simple structure 
rotational resolution is proposed. “. . . by combining 
information from the actual hyperspace configuration 
with a rough statistical estimate we can proceed to 
rotate the error variance into a single common error 
factor, and the real variance into factors on recog- 
nizable and exact hyperplanes. This purging of error 
into a single factor can be hastened by early recogni- 
tion of the error factor, the maintenance of various 
properties in it, and the use of rotational devices. . . . 
Real and error factors are defined and their incidence 
and frequency indicated. By setting an agreed 
amount of the total variance, 95 or 9995, the limit 
for the numbers of factors to be extracted may be 
set.” Cattell also discusses the estimating of com- 
munalities, the rotation and definition of hyperplanes, 
and other related topics for factoring. 50 refs.—W. 
Coleman. 


106. Chernoff, Herman, & Moses, Lincoln E, 
Elementary decision theory. New York: John 
Wiley, 1959. xv, 364 р. $7.50.—A college text for 
a first course in statistical theory which emphasizes 
decision-making under uncertainty. Mathematical 
notation and concepts such as set, function, and con- 
vexity are introduced, yet only a background of high 
school mathematics is assumed. Probability density 
functions, utility, Bayes and minimax strategies, and 
models of: sets, regret functions, and experiments 
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are discussed. Later chapters treat classical sta- 
tistical theory from the decision theory point of view. 
—R. S. Davidon, 


*107. Comrey, Andrew L., & Levonian, Edward. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) А comparison of 
three point coefficients in factor analyses of 
MMPI items. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
739—755.—'"'To test the effect of the correlation co- 
efficient on factor structure, factor analyses of . . . 
55 MMPI items were carried out entirely independ- 
ently of one another using phi coefficients, phi-over- 
phi-max coefficients, and tetrachoric coefficients as 
estimated by the cosine-pi formula.” The results in- 
dicated that different analyses do not yield identical 
factors despite certain similarity upon visual inspec- 
tion. The phi coefficient is considered to be satis- 
factory for factor analytic work being relatively free 
of excessively high communalities. 17 refs—W. 
Coleman. 


108. Cook, Desmond L. (Purdue U.) A repli- 
cation of Lord's study of skewness and kurtosis 
of observed test-score distributions. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 81-87.—In a replication of Lord's 
study (see 30: 6553) of skewness and kurtosis as a 
function of observed test score distribution, Cook 
obtained similar results for skewness but not for 
kurtosis. Since Lord had used national testing pro- 
gram data whereas Cook's data came from college 
classroom tests, the writer suggests that differences 
in size and homogeneity of the groups used in the 
2 studies might account for the differences in results. 
Cook's data also points up the questionability of ap- 
plying significance tests for skewness and kurtosis to 
score distributions with small N’s—W/. Coleman. 


109. Cox, C. P. (U. Reading) Experiments 
with two treatments per experimental unit in the 
presence of an individual covariate. Biometrics, 
1958, 14, 499-512.—A. method for eliminating tem- 
poral or spatial trends is given, which may be con- 
sidered a generalization of covariance analysis to 
admit individual rather than mean covariance. A 
general solution giving within-individual treatment 
comparisons free from general curvature effects is 
presented. The example is a case where there are 
2 treatments per individual.—R. L. McCornack. 


110. Cozan, Lee W. (Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, & Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Forced choice: 
Better than other rating methods? Personnel, 
1959, 36, 80-83.—Studies of the forced-choice rating 
method have not demonstrated its unquestionable su- 
periority over other rating methods. However, the 
forced-choice method of performance rating seems to 
insure greater objectivity in the rating process.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


111. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) The 
definition and estimation of test reliability. Educ. 
„psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 715-738.—The reliability 
coefficient of any one form of a test is defined “аз the 
variance ratio of true scores to total scores.” Dis- 
cussion of the estimation of test reliability ^. . . is 
limited to the classical linear model, assuming linear 
regression of true scores on raw scores, and omitting 
all discussion of variation in reliability with score 
level.” The following topics are rigorously consid- 
ered: the reliability coefficient, the Spearman-Brown 
Formula, complex true scores and errors, coefficient 
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alpha (K-R Formula 20), construction of equivalent 
forms, and varieties of unreliability. “The coefficient 
of internal consistency of a test yields a gross over- 
estimate of its practical reliability. Although internal 
consistency is of major interest to the test constructor, 
the examinee's ‘mobilization’ level and the probability 
of his choice of the correct answer contribute to the 
stability of performance." The implications of these 
considerations for test development are discussed 
briefly—W. Coleman. 

112, Cureton, Edward E. Note оп ф/фьах. Psy- 
chometrika, 1959, 24, 89-91.—Formulas are given for 
a descriptive statistic related to the fourfold-point 
correlation but having always-attainable limits, + 1. 
—A. Lubin. 

113. Darlington, Sidney. Linear least-squares 
smoothing and prediction: With applications. 
Bell Sys. tech. J., 1958, 37, 1121-1294.—This paper 
describes the calculation of smoothing and prediction 
operators of the linear least-squares sort using tech- 
niques derived from a circuit theory point of view. 
The techniques are developed explicitly for time 
series which are continuous and statistically sta- 
tionary. Other situations are explored more briefly, 
however, in which the time series are either discrete 
or statistically nonstationary.” 29 refs.—I. Pollack. 

114. Engelhart, Max D. (Chicago Public 
Schools) Obtaining comparable scores on two or 
more tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 55- 
64.—Formulae are presented for establishing com- 
parable scores for 2 or more tests. Examples are 
given of the equating of 2 tests when all Ss took both 
tests and of the equating of 5 tests with one test 
serving as a common test. The method used was 
essentially Lord’s (see 30: 3751) maximum likeli- 
hood procedure—W. Coleman. 

115. Eysenck, H. J. Some recent criticisms of 
the dimensional analysis of personality. J. ment. 
Sci., 1959, 105, 220-223.—A retort to criticisms by 
L. H. Storms (see 33: 9353) and V. Hamilton (see 
33: 295) in which a defense of factor analysis as 
compared with discriminant function is тайе,—И/. 
L. Wilkins. 

116. Fisher, Walter D. (Kansas State Coll.) 

On grouping for maximum homogeneity. J. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1958(Dec), 53, 789-798.—'"Given a 
set of arbitrary numbers, what is a practical pro- 
cedure for grouping them so that the variance within 
groups is minimized? Ап answer to this question, 
including a description of an automatic computer 
program, is given for problems up to the size where 
200 numbers are to be placed in 10 groups. Two 
basic types [with and without a priori restrictions] 
of problem are discussed and illustrated."—C. V. 
Riche. 
. 117. Fitch, David James. (U. Illinois) Predict- 
ing votes of senators of the 83rd congress: A 
comparison of similarity analysis and factor analy- 
sis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2649. —Abstract. 


118. Folks, John Leroy. (Iowa State Coll.) 
Analysis of quadruple rectangular lattice designs. 
Biometrics, 1959, 15, 74-86.—Rectangular lattice de- 
signs are very useful because they can accommodate 
k(k-1) treatments. In some cases 4 replicates and 
hence 4 different confoundings are useful. This note 
sets out for Es the computations involved in analyz- 
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ing a quadruple rectangular lattice.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

119. Forehand, G. A., Jr., & McQuitty, Louis L. 
(U. Chicago) Configurations of factor standings 
as predictors of educational achievement. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 31-43.—Configural scale 
prediction coefficients have substantially shrunk on 
cross-validational samples from the high coefficients 
obtained with the standardization sample. To obviate 
the shinkage, significant pattern analyses were made 
through factor analysis in the present study, This 
approach also failed to yield predictive coefficients as 
high as were obtained from multiple regression pre- 
diction on a cross-validational sample. The higher 
shrinkage of the configural prediction is attributed to 
the much larger number of parameters in relation 
to the number of Ss present in this method compared 
to the multiple regression approach—W. Coleman. 


120. Gaito, J. The Bolles-Messick coefficient of 
utility. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 595-598.—‘The use 
оЁ Ше partitioned sums of squares by Bolles and Mes- 
sick in deriving a coefficient of utility is considered 
and two shortcomings noted. A technique using the 
concept of the expected value of mean square is of- 
fered instead, and an example indicates its use. The 
two techniques are compared for ease of interpreta- 
tion and definitiveness of results, with the latter being 
superior in both respects."—C. H. Ammons. 


121. Gaito, J. Non-parametric methods in psy- 
chological research. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 115- 
125.—Discusses the feasibility of using nonparametric 
techniques when assumptions of parametric methods 
are not satisfied. Advantages and disadvantages are 
pointed out.—C. H. Ammons. 


122. Garner, Norman R. (Aerojet-General Corp.) 
Curtailed sampling for variables. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass., 1958(Dec), 53, 862-867.—''The usefulness of 
curtailed sampling is evident when testing is costly, 
when each test takes a long time, or when failure of 
the test characteristic indicates а potential hazardous 
condition. . . . Thus if it can be shown that a lot 
will be rejected with certainty after r of the required 
n tests have been completed, monetary savings are 
assured by eliminating unnecessary tests and [reach- 
ing] a decision in the shortest time possible.” —C. V. 

iche. 


123. Ghosh, S. P. Construction of a rating 
scale for evaluating industrial workers. Educ. Psy- 
chol., Delhi, 1958, 5, 77-82.—The procedures in- 
volved in creating an objective rating scale for 
evaluating industrial employees are described using 
output and rating as criterion measures of efficiency. 
—H. Angelino. 


124. Glanzer, Murray, & Glaser, Robert. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Cross-sectional and longitudinal re- 
sults in a study of age-related changes. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 89-101.—A test battery 
was constructed: to measure age-related changes in 
behavior relevant to skilled performance, to compare 
longitudinal and cross-sectional data obtained with 
this battery, Tests used covered the following func- 
tions: “(a) understanding verbal materials, (b) 
learning and remembering, (c) making numerical 
computations and approximations, (d) using mathe- 
matical reasoning, (е) showing ingenuity, (f) chang- 
ing orientation, (g) identifying marginally visible 
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objects, (h) interpreting data from instruments, and 
(i) interpreting spatial patterns.” Of the 14 tests in 
the battery, 8 indicated significant decreases (a, b, e, - 
f g, h, and i) with cross-sectional data. Longi- . 
tudinal data for some of the Ss for 4 of the tests in- ` 
dicated an opposite trend with significant incréases 
in test scores. The authors suggest that this effect 
might be attributable to training effects in their dis- 
cussion of the findings. 16 refs.—W. Coleman. 


125. Glickstein, Mitchell А note on Witten- 
born's factor analysis of Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 69-75.—The 
study attempts to point out statistical difficulties which 
tend to invalidate many of the conclusions in Witten- 
born's 2 factor analytic studies of Rorschach scoring 
categories. The author is concerned with 2 of these: 
the effect on correlation coefficients of a variable num- 
ber of responses, and the multiple scoring of single 
responses in different groups of scoring categories, 
within each of which the scores are mutually ex- 
clusive.—4. A. Kramish. 


126. Gomes, Frederico Pimentel, & Guimaraes, 
Rubens Foot. Joint analysis of experiments in 
complete randomised blocks with some common 
treatments. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 521-526.—This 
paper is concerned with the intrablock analysis of a 
group of experiments in complete randomised blocks 
where the treatments are not all the same, but one or 
more treatments are common to the whole set. If 
the residual variance estimates are not too different, 
a joint analysis can be carried out for the whole set 
of experiments. Specific directions for the analysis 
are given and an example presented.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


127. Good, I. J. (Government Communications 
Hq., Cheltenham, England) Significance tests in 
parallel and in series. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958 
(Dec), 53, 799-813.—The advice that significance 
tests should be selected before sampling evidence is 
examined is appropriate only for inexperienced statis- 
ticians, and an approximate rule of thumb is tenta- 
tively proposed in the hope of provoking discussion, 
namely that the statistician could, in some cases, use 
a harmonic mean or weighted harmonic mean of the 
tail-area probabilities arising from various tests, all 
on the same evidence (test in “parallel”). This rule 
of thumb should not be used if the statistician can 
think of anything better to do, and especially if he is 
in a position to use a sufficient statistic (or an “ef- 
ficacious” one, in the sense defined). An application 
is given to the judgment of the weights that may be 
pd for combining tests in series. 16 refs.—C. V. 

iche. 


128. Goodman, Leo A. Simple statistical meth- 
ods for scalogram analysis. Psychometrika, 1959, 
24, 29-43.—A pproximate, large-sample, statistical 
methods are developed for testing whether coefficients 
of reproducibility, of homogeneity, and of consistency 
differ significantly from chance expectation under the 
null hypothesis that all items are statistically inde- 
pendent. Similar methods are also developed for 
estimating the variance of coefficients of reproduci- 
bility in non-null cases where the items have some 
fixed degree of dependence. These estimates can be 
used to test the deviation of an observed coefficient 
from any a priori value and to obtain confidence in- 
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tervals. In general, these methods should not be ap- 
plied to “purified” items. 15 refs.—4. Lubin. 


129. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin) Sta- 
tistical methods. Annu. Rev. Psychol, 1959, 10, 
131-146.—The year's literature in statistical methods 
(through May 1958) includes a number of papers of 
general interest as well as papers on estimation, ex- 
perimental design, and analysis, nonparametric sta- 
tistics, psychological scaling, prediction and correla- 
tion, factor analysis, psychological testing, and re- 
liability. 92-item bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 

130. Gridgeman, М. Т. (National Research Coun- 
cil, Ottawa, Canada) Application of quantal-re- 
sponse theory to the cross-comparison of taste- 
stimuli intensities. Biometrics, 1958, 14, 548-557.— 
“Coded pair comparisons of the relative intensity of 4 
primary-taste stimuli are subjected to logit analysis. 
The tie-in of the model with standard psychophysical 
concepts is demonstrated. Estimation of relative in- 
tensity and the evaluation of errors are discussed.”— 
R. L. McCornack. 


131. Haggard, Ernest A., Chapman, Jean P., 
Isaacs, Kenneth S., & Dickman, Kern W. Intra- 
class correlation vs. factor analytic techniques for 
determining groups of profiles. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 
56, 48-57.—This study. compares several methods for 
estimating the homogeneity of a group and the proper 
membership of individuals in the group from profile 
data. A total of 12 MMPI scales were administered 
to Ss diagnosed in 3 clinical groups and serve as the 
basic data. Generally the results indicate that the 
product moment rs and the coefficients of intraclass 
correlation (R) provide more efficient, flexible and 
at least as meaningful answers to the basic issues 
involved in the study.—W. J. Meyer. 


132. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds) An experi- 
mental approach to the identification of factors. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 11, 161-169.— 
“The primary object of this paper is to urge the value 
of factor analysis as a means of investigating psy- 
chiatric problems and to illustrate its use by an ex- 
perimental study of the efficacy of a particular drug 
(benactyzine) in the treatment of anxiety-neuroses. 
At the same time it is argued that the details of the 
technique employed indicate a method whereby fac- 
tors whose interpretation would otherwise remain 
obscure may be identified experimentally.” —H. R. 
Kelley. 

133. Hanania, Mary I. A generalization of the 
Bush-Mosteller model with some significance tests. 
Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 53-68.— The problem is to 
test whether reward and nonreward have an equal 
effect on learning. If a generalized form of the Bush- 
Mosteller learning model is used, this becomes a test 
of whether the “rate of learning" parameter, 0, is 
equal to one. Because the population values of the 
remaining "nuisance" parameters remain unspecified, 
a uniformly most powerful test does not exist. How- 
ever, Neyman's method for constructing asymptotic 
tests for composite hypotheses can be extended to 
derive one-sided tests of the 2 alternatives; reward 
effect > nonreward effect, reward effect < nonreward 
effect. These one-sided tests have the property that 
as the number of Ss or trials increases indefinitely, 
they become locally best, i.e, most powerful in detect- 
ing small deviations from unity in 0.—4. Lubin. 
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134. Hodges, J. L., Jr. (U. California) Fitting 
the logistic by maximum likelihood. Biometrics, 
1958, 14, 453-461.—4A technique to simplify the work 
of fitting a logistic response curve to quantal data by 
maximum likelihood. This transfer method yields 
estimates of the accuracy with which a graph may be 
read.—R. L. McCornack. 

135. Howard, M. (University Coll, London) 
The conversion of scores to a uniform scale. Brit. 
J. statist Psychol., 1958(Nov), 11, 199-207.—“The 
original formula for rescaling estimates and test- 
scores was derived from the 3 basic assumptions used 
by Galton and Pearson when deducing their formulae 
for the correlation coefficient; but it makes no allow- 
ance for differences in reliability and validity. How- 
ever, the various modifications since suggested appear 
to rest on highly speculative arguments, and the im- 
provements so obtained are seldom large enough to 
be statistically significant. On the basis of actual 
trials with tests and estimates of average validity, 
assessments of the predictive accuracy to be expected 
with the original formula have been computed. The 
accuracy diminishes progressively with the time-in- 
terval involved, but remains high enough to justify 
its use for the practical purposes of the education- 
ist." 30 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 

136. Kastenbaum, Marvin A. & Lamphiear, 
Donald E. Calculation of chi-square to test the 
‚по three-factor interaction hypothesis. Biometrics, 
1959, 15, 107-115.— The hypothesis of no 3-factor in- 
teraction in the general 3-way contingency table in- 
volves the solution of (r-l)(s-l)(t-l) simultaneous 
third-degree equations in as many unknowns. A tech- 
nique is demonstrated which, while practical for a 
desk calculator, is particularly well suited for modern 
high-speed computers.—R. L. McCornack. 

137. Kausler, Donald H., & Trapp, E. Philip. 
Methodological considerations in the construct 
validation of drive-oriented scales. Psychol. Bull., 
1959, 56, 152-157.—'"Experimental studies directed 
at establishing the construct validity of D-oriented 
scales, such as the Taylor MAS, are beset with theo- 
retical and methodological problems that make it dif- 
ficult to interpret their results. . . . As a partial 
answer to these problems, the writers contend that 
studies employing verbal tasks should require a prior 
demonstration of comparability of the task for ex- 
treme groups identified by D scale performance. This 
need is dictated by the emphasis placed on the inter- 
action between D level and intratask competition in 
contemporary D theory." Performance of high and 
low D groups should be compared with groups rep- 
resenting clearly defined experimentally induced mo- 
tivational states who would serve as a baseline for 
determining the construct validity of a D-oriented 
scale, 26 refs.—W. J. Meyer. 

138. Kerlinger, Fred N., & Kaya, Esin. (New 
York U.) The construction and factor analytic 
validation of scales to measure attitudes toward 
education. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 13- 
29.—An attempt should be made to identify the fac- 
tors behind the attitudes being measured before con- 
structing and administering attitude scales. The Q 
sort was used in this study to identify 2 attitudinal 
factors which can be used to differentiate progres- 
sivism and traditionalism in education. 20 items were 
incorporated into 2 attitude scales; items loaded with 
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A and B factors were randomized in the 2 scales. 
Nearly 600 persons responded to the 2 scales, and 
the intercorrelations of the responses were computed 
and then factor analyzed. The factors extracted from 
the factor analysis agreed closely with the 2 identified 
by the Q sort, suggesting that Q methodology may be 
a more economical way of determining factors than 
the usual type of factor analysis (R methodology).— 
W. Coleman. 

139. Kruskal, William Н. (U. Chicago) Or- 
dinal measures of association. J. Amer. Statist. 
Ass, 1958(Dec), 53, 814-861.—“Ordinarily invari- 
ant, ie, rank, measures of association for bivariate 
populations are discussed, with emphasis on the prob- 
abalistic and operational interpretations of their popu- 
lation values. The three measures considered at 
length are the quadrant measure, Kendall's tau, and 
Spearman's rho. Relationships between these meas- 
ures are discussed, as are connections between these 
measures and certain measures of association for 
cross classifications. Sampling theory is surveyed 
with special attention to the motivation for sample 
values of the measures. The historical development 
of ordinal measures of association is outlined." 93 
reís.—C. V. Riche. 


140. Kubala, A. L. Preliminary analysis and 
validation of criteria of adaptabilty to military 
flying. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 
58-121. 25 p.—Factor analyses of a large number 
of criterion measures collected during primary pilot 
training on a sample of aviation cadets yielded 7 
factors: military aptitude, ability, personal adjust- 
ment, flying performance, age, military conformity, 
and educability. Examination of the relationships 
between a posttraining criterion measure, derived 
from information in the Ss’ Air Force Form 66, and 
numerical estimates of the factors and 3 experimental 
adaptability selection tests indicated that the ma- 
jority of the training level criterion measures and 
experimental tests could predict estimates of post- 
training effectiveness. 19 refs,—L. Diller. 


141. Lawshe, C. H., & Schucker, R. E. (Purdue 
U.) The relative efficiency of four test weighting 
methods in multiple prediction. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 103-114.—‘‘The predictive ef- 
ficiency of four test weighting methods was investi- 
gated as a function of average predictor inter-cor- 
relation and primary sample size. Efficiency was 
evaluated in terms of per cent correct predictions 
against a pass-fail standard in independent holdout 
groups.” Differences among the 4 methods were not 
significant suggesting that elaborate differential 
weighting methods for multiple group prediction are 
not warranted.—W. Coleman. 


142. Levitan, S., Goldfarb, J., & Jacobs, A. 
(U. Southern California) The relationship be- 
tween an actuarial and a clinical analysis of MMPI 
profiles. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 1959, 10, 295- 
298.—The data tend to confirm the hypothesis of a 
high relationship between ratings of overall adjust- 
ment based on inspection of the MMPI profile and 
a simple clerical count of standard deviations around 
the mean of the clinical scales of the MMPI.—M. 5. 
Mayzner. 


143. Leytham, G. W. H. Literary statistics. 


Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 37, 14-17.—Having 
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reviewed briefly the use of statistical method in ana- 
lyzing literature, the author shows how literary ma- 
terial can usefully be incorporated into courses on 
elementary statistics.—P. F. C. Castle. " 


144. Loehlin, John C. (U. California) The in- 
fluence of different activities on the apparent 
length of time. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(4, 
Whole No. 474), 27 p.—105 college students were 
required to make estimates of the apparent duration 
of 16 2-minute activities as a basis for the determina- 
tion of the different kinds of influence exercised by 
contents of time interval upon the apparent duration 
of the intervals. Factor analysis was made of time 
estimates made under a variety of conditions. "The 
main variables contributing to the apparent length 
of the time intervals appeared to be: (1) interest vs. 
boredom; (2) filled vs. empty intervals (attention 
to time?) ; (3) repetition of an activity; and (4) 
activity vs. passivity.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

145. Lord, Frederic M. Statistical inferences 
about true scores. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 1-17.— 
The usual assumptions, of independent normally-dis- 
tributed errors of measurement and a linear relation 
between observed score and true score, are not used. 
Instead the matrix-sampling model, which assumes 
that the test is a sample of dichotomous items drawn 
at random írom an indefinitely large pool of such 
items, is applied to drive formulas for unbiased sam- 
ple estimations of raw and central moments of the 
Írequency distribution of true scores. А method is 
given for obtaining a general polynomial function of 
the observed score which will be a least squire esti- 
mate of the true score. 16 геїз.—А. Lubin. 


146. Lyerly, Samuel B. (Society for the Investi- 
gation of Human Ecology) Significance levels for 
the Kuder-Richardson. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 73-75.—Proof is adduced that the Kuder- 
Richardson Formula 21 (K-R 21) and the Pear- 
sonian r have different scales. Therefore, an appro- 
priate significance test is needed with K-R 21. A 
test is derived from the binomial index of dispersion 
and a table of values is presented.—W. Coleman. 


147. McCornack, R. L. An evaluation of two 
methods of cross-validation. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 127-130.—"A comparison of the classical method 
of cross-validation and the double cross-validation 
method was made using independent samples of 496 
and 75 male social workers. Keys were developed by 
Strong's method and scores compared with his Men- 
In-General norms. The double cross-validation 
method failed to produce test scoring keys of higher 
validity despite increased labor, but the two validity 
estimates produced by this method tended to be better 
than the single estimate provided by the classical 
method. The higher estimate of the former two 
tended to be the better estimate."—C. Н. Ammons. 


148. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Job-knowledge scoring keys by item versus con- 
figural analysis for assessing levels of mechanical 
experience. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 661— 
680.—Configural-type scoring keys were developed 
as well as item-analytic keys for job knowledge tests 
for mechanics. Validity comparisons favored the 
configural approach only when the criterion categories 
were relatively large. It was concluded that “multi- 
prototype analysis is a promising method for con- 
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structing tests, that types of subjects do exist in 
terms of job knowledge, that there are many of them 
with each type represented by only a few subjects. 
.. . However, the method is only feasible when 
electronic computers are available. The procedures 
used in developing configural scoring keys are de- 
scribed.—W. Coleman. 

149. Mayo, S. T. (Loyola U., Chicago) А com- 
puting routine for chi-square without expected 
frequencies in a two-way contingency table. Psy- 
chol. Newsltr, NYU, 1959, 10, 286-288.—A short 
cut computing routine for calculating chi-square with- 
out expected frequencies is given and illustrated with 
a numerical example.—M. 5. Mayzner. 

150. Merenda, P. F., & Clarke, W. V. Тезї- 
retest reliability of Activity Vector Analysis. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1959, 5, 27-30.—'"Studies based on five 
independent samples were made of the test-retest re- 
liability of the three four-factor profile shapes yielded 
by the Activity Vector Analysis (AVA), a person- 
ality assessment instrument for industrial use. The 
time interval between test administrations was typi- 
cally 12 months. Pearson-type correlations between 
profiles of the original and subsequent tests for in- 
dividual Ss were transformed to zs and averaged. 
The average interprofile correlations were inter- 
preted as test-retest reliability coefficients. These 
overall values were found to be .77 for AVA Result- 
ant profiles, 75 for AVA Column One profiles, and 
./2 for AVA Column Two profile. These findings 
show that the AVA produces highly stable profiles on 
retesting."—C. Н. Ammons. 

151. Merz, Ferdinand. Uber die soziale De- 
termination von “Eigenschaften.” [On the social 
determination of “characteristics.”] Jb. Psychol. 
Psychother., 1958, 5, 293-309.—A factor analysis of 
reciprocal personality judgments based on a set of 
trait adjectives showed that such a list can be re- 
duced to a smaller number of descriptive factors. 
The trait adjectives of everyday language do not 
describe traits that are invariant for all situations, 
but that are adapted for use in particular situations 
with particular kinds of persons.—E. W. Eng. 


152. Metfessel, Newton S., & Sax, Gilbert. (U. 
Southern California) Systematic biases in the key- 
ing of correct responses on certain standardized 
tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 787-790.— 
A tabulation of the distribution of correct response 
alternatives of 20 widely used tests and test batteries 
indicated a definite tendency to place the correct re- 
sponse in the center of the response distribution. On 
true-false tests, the "true" position was used much 
more frequently. The implications of this bias by 
test constructors are discussed—W. Coleman. 


153. Milton, G. A. (U. Colorado) A factor ana- 
lytic study of child-rearing behaviors. Child De- 
velpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 381-392.—44 parental be- 
haviors were chosen which have relevance for cur- 
rent theories of personality development. The data 
were obtained from interviews with 379 suburban 
New England mothers of children aged 5-6 years. 
7 factors emerged from the analysis and at least 5 
of these were identified as stable dimensions relevant 
to developmental theory. Comparison with the re- 
sults of similar studies by other investigators.—B. W. 


Camp. 
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154. Moscovici, Serge, & Vibert-Durain, Gene- 
viéve. Analyse non-paramétrique des échelles. 
[Nonparametric analysis of the scales.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1958(Jan), 3, 27-34.—A nonparametric 
method and example are given and related to informa- 
tion theory.—C. J. Adkins. 

155. Muldoon, John F., & Ray, Oakley S. (VA 
Hosp., Pittsburgh) A comparison of pattern simi- 
larity as measured by six statistical techniques and 
eleven clinicians. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
775-781.—Nineteen 5-point patterns based on the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Schedule were 
compared with a standard by 6 statistical techniques 
(mean, rho, Cattell’s P, Osgood’s D, Meehls’ index, 
and duMas's r,,). The patterns were also judged by 
11 clinicians to determine “by factor analysis the 
relationship of these statistical measures to each 
other and to the more intuitive process of the clini- 
cians. Results indicate that the clinicians in this 
study used shape predominantly, and scatter and ele- 
vation to a much smaller degree DuMas's ry, was the 
statistical technique which most clearly approximated 
the clinicians’ comparisons."—]/. Coleman. 

156. Nunnally, Jum, & Husak, T. R. (U. Illi- 
nois) "Semantic clarity": One standard for fac- 
tored tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 761- 
767.—"A method is described for testing the semantic 
clarity of multi-factor tests—the extent to which test- 
users can correctly apply factor interpretations to 
item content. The method entails the matching by 
test-users of items and the factors on which they are 
scored." An illustrative study was done with 3 multi- 
factor personality inventories with the results show- 
ing significant differences "among persons of different 
levels of psychological training and among the tests." 
—MW. Coleman. 


157. Patterson, H. D., & Ducas, H. L. Extra- 
period change-over designs. Biometrics, 1959, 15, 
116-132.—“Тһіѕ paper deals with extra-period de- 
signs obtained by repeating the treatment pattern of 
the last period of any design in a general class of 
basic change-over designs. The basic designs are 
derived from Latin squares or incomplete Latin 
Squares and satisfy certain conditions of balance which 
facilitate the estimation of direct and first residual 
effects." The efficiencies, uses, constriction, and 
analysis of these designs are discussed.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


158. Perry, М. С. A revised tabulation for ob- 
taining significant values for point biserial cor- 
relation. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 607-608—*A table 
ОЁ гры for degrees of freedom ranging from 24 to 
1000 is presented and explained."—C. Н. Ammons. 


_159. Perry, N. C. Note concerning some em- 
Pirical results on sampling from skewed popula- 
tions. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 161.—“The principal 
Object of this note is to state the availability [from 
the ADI] for research purposes of empirical dis- 
tributions of w — f (p^), for pairs (N, p) for sample 
sizes N = 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 20, and 50 and p= 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10, 12, and 30. The function w employed is defined 
by the equation p' — [w(N — 1)]/[N(1— w)] and 
the distribution of w is tabulated at intervals of .01." 
—C. H. Ammons. 


160. Pilliner, A. E. С. (U. Edinburgh) The 
rescaling of teachers' estimates. Brit. J. statist. 
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Psychol., 1958(Nov), 11, 191-197.—“Four methods 
of rescaling are described, and their advantages and 
disadvantages for different types of problems are dis- 
cussed in detail. Each method has been applied to 
data obtained from a complete age-group of over 900 
children. So far as they go, the results clearly show 
that for general purposes the method based on the 
‘orthogonal mean square regression line’ [i.e., on the 
principal axis] of the distribution, which is in fact 
the method in general use, is the most efficient."— 
H. P. Kelley. 

161. Quandt, Richard E. (Princeton U.) The 
estimation of the parameters of a linear regression 
system obeying two separate regimes. J. Amer. 
Statist Ass., 1958(Dec), 53, 873-880.—An attempt 
to derive a method of estimating the position of a 
single switching point for a linear regression system 
obeying two regimes. . . . the switching point can be 
estimated most effectively by examining the appro- 
priate likelihood function, but the procedure depends 
upon the knowledge that there is at most one switch- 
ing point. (In case of more than one switching point 
the exact number of switches must be assumed to be 
known.) A likelihood ratio test and a small sample 
test based on the F distribution are proposed for test- 
ing the hypothesis that no switch occurred against 
the single alternative of one switch. The power of 
the tests depends upon the magnitude of the switch. 
The procedure was illustrated in terms of a sampling 
experiment in which the true switching point was 
correctly estimated."—C. V. Riche. 

162. Raine, Walter J., & Hills, John R. Meas- 
uring intra-individual variability within one test- 
ing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 264-266.— 
“,. . correlations . . . indicate that the effect of test- 
retest variability can be duplicated to a large extent 
within the context of one administration, and that 
with more items of the ‘equivalent’ type a satisfactory 
reliable measure of this effect can be obtained with- 
out resorting to several administrations."—G. H. 
Frank. 

163. Ramachandran, K. V. (Demographic Train- 
ing & Research Center, Bombay) Оп the student- 
ized smallest chi-square. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1958(Dec), 53, 868-872.—"Defining the studentized 
smallest chi-square v with parameters t, m, k, as the 
ratio of m times the smallest of k independent chi- 
square variates with t (degrees of freedom), each to 
t times another independent chi-square variate with 
m d.f, the lower 5% point of v are tabulated for dif- 
ferent values of t, m, and k. Some possible applica- 
tions of v are also indicated."—C. V. Riche. 

164. Rapoport, Anatol Critiques of game 
theory. Behav. Sci., 1959, 4, 49-66.—“The theory of 
games has initiated a new mathematical approach to 
behavioral science based on conceptualizations en- 
tirely absent in 'classical applied mathematics. In 
the wake of the first formulation of the theory came 
a proliferation of new avenues of attack on age-old 
problems involving situations of interest conflict, co- 
operation, bargaining, and power play. The liveliness 
of the subject is attested by the vigor of controversy 
about its very foundations."—J. Arbit. 

165. Riker, William H. A test of the adequacy 
of the power index. Behav. Sci. 1959, 4, 120-131. 
—The validity of the a priori power index developed 
by Shapley out of study of the value of n-person 
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games has as yet not been demonstrated. The present 
paper presents a development of the index, its ra- 
tionale, and a test of one asumption employing the 
voting record of the French National Assembly, 
1953-54. The results appear to be ambiguous rela- 
tive to the hypothesis tested.—J. Arbit. 

166. Sagi, Phillip C. A statistical test for the 
significance of a coefficieht of reproducibility. 
Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 19-27.—An exact formula 
for the distribution of Guttman’s Coefficient of Repro- 
ducibility is given for 4 dichotomous items under the 
null hypothesis that the items are statistically inde- 
pendent of one another. “While it is possible to de- 
velop similar formulas for К (> 4) items, it is not 
practical to do so.” However, if errors of reproduci- 
bility are counted in a slightly different manner than 
in the Guttman system, a general exact formula for 
K items can be written immediately. Exact sam- 
pling distributions are worked out for some arbitrary 
sample frequencies and item difficulties to show how 
an observed coefficient of reproducibility may be tested 
to see if it is larger than one would expect on the 
basis of the null hypothesis of independence. An ex- 
ample is given of the drastic change in the sampling 
distribution if “purification” (eliminating items which 
contribute the greatest number of errors) has been 
used.—A. Lubin. 

167. Scheier, I. Н. All’s well that ends well: 
A comment on research strategy. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 609-610.—“A reply to each of Eysenck’s 
criticisms [see 33: 5738, 5745] of our use of factor 
analysis is presented.”—C. H. Ammons. 

168. Schutz, Richard E. (Arizona State Coll.) 
Factorial validity of the Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
873-875.—Substantiating evidence for the factorial 
purity of the Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
was obtained from centroid factor analysis of the 
intercorrelation matrix for 2562 tenth grade students. 
Tables are presented showing the centroid and ro- 
tated factor matrices, the transformation matrix, and 
the cosine angles among factors.—W. Coleman. 

169. Schutz, William C. Some implications of 
the logical calculus for empirical classes for social 
science methodology. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 69- 
87.—Kaplan and Schott have developed a calculus 
for empirical classes (СЕС). It differs from the cal- 
culus of sets in that the degree of membership in a 
class is indicated by a real number between zero and 
unity. The CEC operations of class product, class in- 
clusion, class sum, class contrary, and class differ- 
ence are defined and explained. "When the member- 
ship indicator function is dichotomous (zero or 
unity), then the CEC becomes identical with the cal- 
culus of sets. It is shown that if the indicator weights 
are thought of as probabilities, then the cumulative 
Guttman scale is an interpretation of the CEC. This 
leads to a suggested alternative for the basic assump- 
tion of local independence in latent structure analy- 
sis; the local scale assumption, ie, the items form a 
perfect cumulative scale for the members of each 
latent class.—4. Lubin. 

170. Sheps, Mindel C. (Harvard U. Medical 
School) Ап examination of some methods of 
comparing several rates or proportions. Biomet- 
rics, 1959, 15, 87-97.—Quantitative comparisons of 
relative frequencies are often made by calculating the 
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ratio or difference between the rates. Such ratios 
and differences between rates are examined in the 
light of different models of the problem. A general 
method of estimating the parameters postulated under 
a new model is suggested.—R. L. McCornack. 

171. Sperber, Zanwil The Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire: Scoring norms for a non-college popu- 
lation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 129-131.— 
Cross-validation of the TAQ (Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire) on a population differing from the original 
college sample (air force personnel).—G. H. Frank. 

172. Stewart, Roger G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) An IBM procedure for cumulative pattern 
analysis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 77-80.— 
Use of IBM punched card equipment to facilitate the 
use of cumulative pattern analysis is described. 
Cumulative pattern analysis has been proposed by Mc- 
Quitty (32: 4794) as an empirical method of selecting 
test items to predict a criterion—W. Coleman. 


173. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. Graphical presen- 
tation of data in the framework of the theory of 
signal detectability. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 243-244.—"This letter is written to discuss the 
form of graphical presentation of data relating meas- 
ures of performance to signal energy in psychophysi- 
cal experiments." The following set of coordinates 
are recommended for detection experiments: (ordi- 
nate) d'—the index of signal detectability ; (abscissa) 
the square root of 2 times the signal energy over the 
noise power per unit band width,—I. Pollack. 

174. von Wright, J. M. (U. Helsinki) En kri- 
tisk anmarkning till Osgood's “statistiska teori." 
[A critical approach to Osgood's statistical theory.] 
Nord. Psychol. 1956, 8, 91-94.— The author criti- 
cizes the interpretation of the figural aftereffects ex- 
planation in an article by Osgood, which appeared in 
the Psychological Review, in 1956, Osgood evidently 
had claimed that excitation (emotional) and inhibi- 
tion follow a normal distribution, symmetrical about 
its own axis, and with a unimodal contour. The au- 
thor seems to agree with Osgood so long as there is 
a normal distribution, but feels that this condition 
cannot apply when there is a bimodal distribution or 
a marked deviation from the normal symmetrical and 
unimodal form.—O. I. Jacobsen, 

175. Webster, Harold. (U. California) A 
forced-choice figure preference test based on fac- 
torial design. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 45- 
54,—Using a 23 factorial experimental design, a 
forced-choice figure preference test was constructed 
with higher subtest reliabilities than such tests usu- 
ally have. Complexity and apparent activity of fig- 
ures are stronger determinants of preference than type 
of sex symbolism. The use of figure preference tests 
for personality assessment is discussed as well as the 
utility of factorial experimental design in providing 
models for psychological tests.—]V. Coleman. 

176. Weinstein, Abbott S. (New York State 
Dept. of Mental Hygiene) Alternative definitions 
of the serial correlation coefficient in short auto- 
regressive sequences. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1958 
(Dec), 53, 881-892.—“Various definitions of the 
serial correlation coefficient are considered in rela- 
tion to alternative methods of estimating autoregres- 
sive parameters from short time-series. . . . estimates 
based on three experimental series considered are аї- 
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fected less by changes in definition of the . . . co- 
efficient than by changes in the basic methods of 
estimation. However, two definitions are shown to 
be dependent on the size of the correction for the 
mean and are rejected. The circular definition is seen 
to be inappropriate in short series not circularly re- 
lated. A new definition of the serial correlation co- 
efficient is introduced and its efficacy is illustrated." 
28 refs.—C. V. Riche. 

177. Welch, B. L. (U. Leeds) "Student" and 
small sample theory. J. Amer, Statist, Ass., 1958 
(Dec), 53, 777-788.—A paper written on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
"Student's" distribution, discussing the influence on 
the development of statistics of Gosset's papers on the 
probable error of the mean and of the correlation co- 
efficient.—C. V. Riche. 


178. Wendt, Н. W. Оп photometric analog 
computers for statistical purposes. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959, 9, 45-46.—“A brief proposal for analog 
systems to facilitate standard statistical work is out- 
Iined."—C. Н. Ammons. 


179. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp, N. Y.) Comparability vs. equivalence of 
test scores. Test serv. Bull., 1958, No. 53, 1-4.— 
“Two scores are comparable if they represent the same 
standing in the same population. . . . whereas test 
content is irrelevant to comparability, test content 
is fundamental to equivalence.” Equivalent tests 
measure the same psychological or educational at- 
tributes and may be substituted as in the case of al- 
ternate forms. Illustrations are given as to the use 
of comparable and equivalent tests—W. Coleman. 


180. Wherry, Robert J. Hierarchical factor so- 
lutions without rotation. Psychometrika, 1959, 24, 
45-51. — A technique is presented for securing a 
hierarchical factor solution which starts with apply- 
ing the multiple group method to the observed cor- 
relation matrix to obtain the usual cluster sums and 
correlations. Then the multiple group method is 
iterated until the final cluster matrix has a single 
cluster. A hierarchial set of factors is obtained from 
these clusters by assuming that if overlap is removed 
{тот clusters, the remaining specifics will achieve 
simple structure automatically.—24. Lubin. 


181. Whitcomb, Milton A. (Air Force Person- 
nel & Training Research Center) The IBM answer 
Sheet as a major source of variance on highly 
speeded tests. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 
757-759.—4 highly speeded brief tests were given to 
100 airmen. One pair involved clock reading and 
the other pair entailed paired numbers, with one test 


of each pair using a 12-choice IBM answer sheet. - 


Significantly higher r’s were obtained between the 2 
IBM answer sheets than for any other combination 
suggesting in this instance an “answer-sheet mark- 
ing" variance—W. Coleman. 


182. White, Robert F., & Graca, Joseph С. 
(Iowa State Coll)  Multinomially grouped re- 
sponse times for the quantal response bioassay. 
Biometrics, 1958, 14, 462-488.—"A method is pre- 
sented for analyzing quantal (all-or-nothing) re- 
sponse data in which the response times have been 
‘multinomially’ grouped into intervals by the fact that 
each individual has been observed only at several pre- 
specified times, rather than continuously.”  Deriva- 
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tions are given in an appendix and an example com- 
puted.—R. L. McCornack. 


183. Williams, Joseph Robert. (U. Illinois) 
The definition and measurement of conflict in 
terms of P-Technique: A test of validity. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2660-2661.—Abstract. 


184, Willingham, Warren W. Estimating the 
reliability of mutual peer nominations. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958(Oct), Proj. No. NM 
16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 19. ii, 6 p.—The problem of 
the main diagonal in mutual peer nominations in 
reference to internal consistency is most appropri- 
ately resolved by correcting the degrees of freedom. 
Computational formulae are presented for intraclass 
reliability coefficients.—L. Shatin. 


185. Willingham, Warren W. А note on the 
comparative validity of two rating forms. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1958(Oct), Proj. No. 
NM 16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 18. ii, 5 p.—The first 
form required the rating of one ratee at a time for 
all traits involved. The second required the rating 
of all ratees on one trait at a time. There was no 
difference in the validity of the ratings made with 
the 2 forms.—L. Shatin. 


186. Willingham, Warren W. Estimating the 
internal consistency of mutual peer nominations. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 163-167.—"In the mutual peer 
nomination technique, Ss are typically instructed not 
to choose themselves. This results in a blank main 
diagonal in the nomination matrix and presents a 
technical difficulty in estimating the internal con- 
sistency of the nominations. This problem was dis- 
cussed with the conclusion that the most satisfactory 
estimate is the intraclass correlation coefficient with 
a correction for degrees of freedom. Simplified com- 
putational formulas were presented."—C. Н. Am- 
mons. 


187. Wittenborn, J. R. (Rutgers U.) Some 
comments on confounded correlations among Ror- 
schach scores. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 75—77. 
—The author presents a rebuttal to criticism of his 
factor analytic studies of Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories (see 34: 125). The author believes that the 
number of responses in the various scoring cate- 
gories determines R, the total productivity score, and 
R does not delimit the number of responses in any 
Scoring category. К should not be used as a com- 
mon third variable since R is generated by the num- 
ber of responses in the various scoring categories. 
The relationship between any response category score 
and R is a part-whole relationship—A. A. Kramish. 


: 188. Woodworth, Donald G., & MacKinnon, 
Dond W. (U. California) The use of trait rat- 
ngs in an assessment of 100 air force captains. 
USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-64. v. 38 p. 
—As part of a project for developing officer assess- 
ment techniques, 30 rating dimensions were used by 
10 raters to record their psychological evaluations of 
100 captains. А cluster analysis of these ratings 
yielded 3 reliable cluster scores. Analyses indicated 
that the 3 cluster Scores could be defined as measuring 
general effective intelligence, personal soundness and 
assessability, and effective leadership.—R. V. Hamil- 
ton. 


(See also Abstracts 86, 481, 789, 1040, 1281, 2159) 
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189. Obzor zarubezhnoi literatury po 
psikhologii, postupivshei v nauchnye biblioteki 
Moskvy vo vtorom polugodii 1957 g. [Survey of 
foreign literature in psychology, received in the sci- 
entific libraries of Moscow in the second half of the 
year 1957.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 171-183.— 
Since present attempts to keep track of the literature 
in psychology published in foreign countries and re- 
ceived in the Soviet Union are not satisfactory, the 
journal proposes to publish from time to time lists 
and surveys of such literature for the benefit of in- 
terested readers. The present survey is an anno- 
tated list of recently acquired holdings in psychology, 
newly catalogued in certain Moscow scientific li- 
Ъгагіеѕ.—/. D. London. 

190. Obzor zarubezhnoi literatury po 
psikhologii, postupivshel v nauchnye biblioteki 
Moskvy v pervom polugodii 1958 g. [Survey of 
foreign literature in psychology, received in the sci- 
entific libraries of Moscow for the first half of 1958.] 
Vop. Psikhol. 1958, 4(6), 179-191.—90 books on 
psychology from abroad are listed as the most im- 
portant of the recent acquisitions of 5 institutional 
libraries in Moscow.—I. D. London. 

191. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. Motor 
skills bibliography: XXIV. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 315-318.—(see 28: 2152)—C. Н. Ammons. 

192. Burton, Arthur. (Agnews State Hosp.) 
A selected bibliography on the technique of psy- 
choanalysis and individual psychotherapy: 1952— 
57. Agnew, Calif.: Agnews State Hospital, 1959. 
57 p. $.25.—H. B. English. 

193. Hill, A. V. The heat production of muscle 
and nerve: 1848-1914. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 
21, 1-18.—57-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

194. Kardashev, V. V. Ukazatel’ literatury po 
psikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1957 g. [Index of 
psychological literature, published in 1957.] оў. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 168-177.—Literature on psy- 
chology, issued in 1957, is listed, exclusive of pub- 
lications in popular and methods journals. The areas 
covered are theoretical psychology, history of psy- 
chology, and general psychology, the latter including 
the “physiological bases of psychology, sensation, per- 
ception, attention, imagination, feelings, thought, 
speech, habits, activity, will, and personality."—7. D. 
London. 

195. Kardashev, V. V. Ukazatel’ literatury po 
psikhologii, opublikovannoi v 1957 g. [Index of 
psychological literature, published in 1957.] оў. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 168-180.—The second half (see 
34: 194) of the index of psychological literature, pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union in 1957, is provided. 
“Several pedagogical works, directly relating to psy- 
chological questions,” are also included. The index, 
which continues the list published in the preceding 
issue of the journal, includes the following general 
topics: "child and pedagogical psychology, problems 
in the psychology of work and sport, pathopsychology 
and defectology, and the teaching of psychology.”— 
I. D. London. 

196. Mayzner, M. S. (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Whippany, N. J.) Bibliography on cogni- 
tive processes: XXV. Learning. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1959, 10, 243-262.—495 refs.—M. S. Mayzner. 


34: 197—211 


197. Pleskif, G. M. Literatura po psikhologii v 
sovetskoi bibliograficheskoi periodike.  [Litera- 
ture on psychology in Soviet bibliographical periodi- 
cals.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 163-165.—Soviet 
bibliographical sources for information on Soviet and 
foreign psychological literature are detailed—J. D. 
London. п 

198. Schein, Jerome D. (U. Wisconsin) Note 
on a bibliographical resource for studies of after- 
images. J. consuli. Psychol., 1959, 23, 137-138.— 
Abstract. 

199. Scher, Allen M. Heart. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1959, 21, 211-238.—335-item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 

200. Staats, Joan. Behaviour studies on inbred 
mice: A selected bibliography. Anim. Behav., 
1958, 6, 77-84.—A 196-item bibliography by year 
and author of behavior studies in which strains of 
mice are designated.—JV. J. Coppock. 

201. Whitney, E. Arthur. (U. Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine) Mental deficiency: 1958. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 769-774.—A review 
of research for the year 1958 on mental deficiency. 
18-item bibliog —V. M. Staudt. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


202. ————. Khronika nauchnykh sobytii za 
period 1954-1957 gg. [Chronicle of scientific events 
for the 1954-57 period.] ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 
151-160.—Major psychological conferences and meet- 
ings, held outside the USSR, are listed and briefly 
described. Also listed are major communications con- 
cerning the activities of various institutions and the 
кү of new publications outside the USSR.—I. D. 
ondon. 


203. — ——-. Nauchnaia sessiia ро voprosam 
defektologii. [Scientific session on problems in de- 
fectology.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 187-190.— 
Papers, read at meetings sponsored by the Russian 
Republic Academy of Pedagogical Sciences’ Institute 
of Defectology in March 1958, are summarized.— 
1. Р. London, 


204. —————. Rescheniia noiabr'skogo plenuma 
TSK KPSS i zadachi psikhologii. ` Соса of 
the November Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and the 
tasks of psychology.] /ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 27— 
32.—In view of the official theses of the Communist 
Party “оп strengthening the connection of the school 
with life and on further development of the system 
of education" in the USSR and in view of the de- 
creed goals of the 7-year plan of development for the 
national economy, psychology must revise its re- 
search plans to concentrate more on the problems of 
pedagogical psychology and on those of general psy- 
chology which bear on the former. In this connection 
the psychology of personality, work, and abilities 
should be investigated in the context of the school 
situation along with their interrelations.—I. D. Lon- 
on. 

205. ————. Soveshchanie po fiziologii truda 
v Institute truda Gosudarstvennogo komiteta 
Soveta ministrov SSSR po voprosam truda i zara- 
botnoi platy. [Conference on the physiology of 
work in the Institute of Labor, attached to the USSR 
Council of Ministers’ State Committee on Questions 
of Work and Salary.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 
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189.—In June 1958 a conference was held in Moscow 
to consider the basis for determining length of rest 
periods on the assembly line. The necessity for close 
collaboration of psychologists and physiologists in 
attacking various research problems within the con- 
text of actual working conditions was pointed out. 
A list of titles of papers read is provided along with 
an indication of research results.—I. D. London. 

206. ————. Proceedings of the 15th Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology, Brussels, 1957. 
Acta Psychol., 1959, 15, 658 p.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


207. Anderson, Harold Н. (Ed.) (Michigan 
State U.) Creativity and its cultivation. New 
York: Harpers, 1959. xiii, 293 p. $5.00.—Papers 
presented at interdisciplinary symposia on creativity. 
“The purposes of these Symposia are to define and 
refine the concepts of creativity from a variety of ap- 
proaches ; to suggest criteria for recognizing the proc- 
ess of creativity as seen in the biological, social, and 
natural sciences.” Participants were H. H. Ander- 
son, A. B. Dow, H. Eyring, E. Fromm, J. P. Guil- 
ford, E. R. Hilgard, Н. О, Passwell, A. Н. Maslow, 
R. May, M. Mead, M. A. Murray, С. К. Rogers, E. 
W. Sinnot, and G. D. Stoddard. The editor con- 
tributes an overview.—R. L. Mooney. 


208. Baev, B. F. Nauchnaia sessiia Instituta 
psikhologii Ministerstva prosveshcheniia USSR. 
[Scientific Session of the Institute of Psychology of 
the Ukrainian Ministry of Education.] Уор. Psi- 
khol., 1958, 4(3), 181-187.— Papers, read at meetings 
called by the Ukrainian Ministry of Education's in- 
stitutes of psychology and pedagogy in Kiev (Jan. 
30-Feb. 3, 1958), are summarized. Hope is expressed 
that the level of research will improve as there still 
exist "defects related to planning of research, their 
methodology, analysis of experimental material, [and] 
demonstrability of results claimed."—I. D. London. 


209. Bass, Allan D. (Ed.) Evolution of nervous 
control from primitive organisms to man. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Association for Advance- 
ment of Science, 1959. vii, 231 p. $5.75.— Papers 
presented at the 1956 Symposium of the Medical Sci- 
ences Section of the AAAS. The impact of the 
evolutionary process upon the brain is portrayed in 
chapters on "Evolution of the Conduction in the 
Nervous System," “Chemistry of the Brain," “Com- 
parative Neurophysiology,” *Neurohumoral Agents 
as a Mechanism of Nervous Integrations,” “Рзу- 
choanalysis and Human Behavior,” and “Current 
ушы Concerning Chemical Inducers."—L. W. 

‘ozan. 


210. Bellak, Leopold. Creativity: Some random 
notes to a systematic consideration. J. proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 363-380.—In his Presidential Address to the 
Society for Projective Techniques, the writer dis- 
cusses the product of creativity, the creative process, 
the creative personality, the creative experience, the 
role-playing of the creative person, and the relation 
of psychotherapy to creativity. The approach is 
largely in terms of psychoanalytic ego psychology. 
36 refs.—A. R. Jensen. 

211. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) An ap- 
plication of information theory to a problem in 
multiple prediction. Psychol Newslir., NYU, 1959, 
10, 148-150.—“The general impression from this 
study was that the application of information theory 
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to prediction problems looks promising, but that the 
statistics for using this approach have yet to be de- 
veloped."—2M. S. Mayzner. 


212. Bowers, Margaretta К. (Ей) Introduc- 
tory lectures in medical hypnosis. New York: In- 
stitute for Research in Hypnosis, 1958, vi, 89 p. 
$2.50.—Lectures presented at the 1957 workshop of 
the Society for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. 
Areas of hypnosis covered: its relationship to the be- 
havioral sciences, medicine and surgery, trance in- 
duction, regulation of pain and symptoms, anesthesia, 
dentistry, hypnotic relationships, termination, the 
physiological state, and the history of the field. Con- 
tributors are: M. V. Kline, B. B. Raginsky, J. G. 
Watkins, H. B. Crasilneck, W. S. Kroger, H. W. 
Marcus, M. K. Bowers, G. W. Williams, H. Guze, 
and J. Conn.—H. M. Cohen. 


213. Bromiley, Reg B. (Toronto, Canada) 
Seventeenth annual meeting of the Canadian Psy- 
chological Association. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 794.—R. Н. Waters. 


214. Bruner, Jerome S. The cognitive conse- 
quences of early sensory deprivation. Psychosom. 
Med., 1959, 21, 89-95.—This “special article" was 
presented in June 1958 at a symposium on sensory 
deprivation as sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search and Harvard Medical School. It reviews the 
results of the past decade’s “turbulent growth in the 
field of perception” by reference to advances made 
in physics, neurophysiology, and psychology. “In 
conclusion, then, I have suggested that early sensory 
deprivation prevents the formation of adequate 
models and strategies for dealing with the environ- 
ment and that later sensory deprivation in normal 
adults disrupts the vital evaluation process by which 
one constantly monitors and corrects the models and 
strategies one has learned to employ in dealing with 
the environment." 17 refs.—L. А. Pennington. 


215. Cronbach, Lee J. Les deux disciplines de 
la psychologie scientifique. [The two disciplines 
of scientific psychology.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1958, 
8, 159-187.—French translation from American Psy- 
chologist (see 33: 2450).—W. W. Wattenberg. 


216. Feifel, Herman. (VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) Symposium on rela- 
tionships between religion and mental health: In- 
troductory remarks. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
565-566.—“We are witnessing a conspicuous change 
in the climate between religion and science in recent 
years.” In psychology this has been evidenced in 
seminars on religion and psychiatry, work shops on 
pastoral care and psychotherapy, grants to universi- 
ties for developing mental health curricula for theo- 
logical students, creation of an Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health, and the establishing of an APA 
committee to study relationships between religion 
and mental health. “The hitherto existing chasm 
between religion and psychology is somewhat unusual 
because . . . both concern themselves with human 
nature and behavior.” This symposium. spotlights: 
expanding links between psychology and religion, 
religious experience and psychological conflict, the 
nature of religious controls, and moral issues in psy- 
chotherapy.—S. J. Lachman. 


217. Gur'ianov, E. V., Menchinskaia, N. A., & 
Shevarev, P. A. XIII Mezhdunarodnyi kongress 
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prikladnoi psikhologii. [Thirteenth International 
Congress of Applied Psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(4), 156-162.—Summaries are provided of 
papers read at the Thirteenth International Congress 
of Applied Psychology held in Rome in April 1958, 
Strong exception to the capitalist "method of tests" 
is registered.—/. D. London. 

218. IAkobson, P. M. О nekotorykh nauchnoi 
raboty v Institute psikhologii APN RSFSR za 
1957 g. [On some results of the scientific activity in 
the Institute of Psychology of the Russian Republic 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences for 1957.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 178-181.—A report of the re- 
search, undertaken by the Institute of Psychology 
in 1957, was presented at a conference called іп Janu- 
ary 1958. Papers, representative of work being pur- 
sued, were read. These are summarized.—I, D. Lon- 
don. 

219. Ivanov, P. I. Nauchnaia konferentsiia po 
voprosam pedagogiki i psikhologii Uzbekskoi SSR. 
[Scientific conference on problems of pedagogy and 
psychology in the Uzbeck Socialist Soviet Republic.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 192-194.— Papers on peda- 
gogy and psychology read at a meeting held in 
Tashkent in the early summer of 1958 are summar- 
ized.—I. D. London. 

220. Johnson, Paul E. (Boston U.) Symposium 
on relationships between religion and mental 
health: Discussion. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
576-577.—"'To prepare to serve the personal needs of 
those who come to the pastor, psychology and clinical 
training have come into the curriculum of theological 
education. . . . It may be noted . . . that the deeper the 
psychotherapy the more like a religious conversion it 
becomes." Ostow finds that the most effective psy- 
chological controls in animal and human behavior 
"are exactly those which religion has developed with 
conspicuous success." Goodwin Watson notes that 
amoral therapy is a contradiction in terms, for every 
personal choice is a moral one. "Mental health is 
everybody's business, Every profession and every 
discipline of knowledge is responsible to give from its 
wisdom to the cause of healthy living on this planet. 
Psychology and psychiatry are making notable con- 
tributions. Religion and ethics too are disciplines 
needed on this frontier. From the ultimate concern 
of ethical religion we may ask faithful devotion to the 
human quest for wholeness."—S. J. Lachman. 


221. Judd, Deane B. (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington 25, D. C.) Some color demon- 
strations I have shown. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
49, 322-328.—"The Ives Medal Address consisted 
mostly of demonstrations of phenomena of color per- 
ception. The following demonstrations were at- 
tempted : blue arcs of the retina, Maxwell's spot shown 
with Miles filter (macular pigment as an entoptic phe- 
nomenon), attributes of color perception (Desert 
Island experiment with Priest charts), color percep- 
tion of protanopes and deuteranopes, metamerism 
(Stearns textiles, Granville grays), chromatic adapta- 
tion (simultaneous and successive contrast), and color 
rendition of light sources (object-color perception 
as the projection of the after-image of the background 
onto the object)."—F. Ratliff. 

222. Katz, Daniel. Organizational effectiveness 
and change: An evaluation of SPSSI by members 
and former members. J. soc. Issues, 1958, Suppl. 
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No. 1l. 33 p.—On the basis of questionnaire replies 
from 323 members and 55 former members, it is con- 
cluded that SPSSI members are held to it by a sym- 
bolic affective bond. Their knowledge and evaluation 
of its specific activities do not summate to account 
for their commitment to it. They believe it has a 
distinctive role in the APA and that it carries out the 
dual functions of developing science and realizing 
democratic values. In spite of lack of heavy rein- 
forcement from SPSSI's programs of activities, most 
members attach high value to the organization and 
want it to continue. Аз social psychologists, its 
members are impressed by recent shifts in social struc- 
ture and changes in ideology which may affect the 
future of SPSSI.—J. A. Fishman. 


223. Kenyon, G. Y. (U. Wichita) The psy- 
chology laboratory at the University of Wichita. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 600-601.—Description 
and floor plan are given —R. Н. Waters. 


224. Krylov, O. A., & Chumak, V. I. Voprosy 
fiziologii 1 patologii nervnoi sistemy zhivotnykh i 
chelovek rannikh vozrastnykh étapov razvitiia. 
[Problems in the physiology and pathology of the 
nervous system of animals and man in the early 
ontogenetic stages of development.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’,, 1958, 8(5), 786-790.—In May 1958 а con- 
ference was held in Moscow on the physiology and 
pathology of the nervous system. Summaries of a 
number of the papers read and of the following dis- 
cussions are provided. Many papers were devoted to 
the ontogensis of unconditioned and conditioned ac- 
tivity.—I. D. London. 


225. Lomov, B. V.  Zonal'naia konferentsiia 
Leningradskogo otdeleniia Obshestva psikhologov. 
[Regional Conference of the Leningrad Division of 
the Society of Psychologists.] Vop. Psikhol. 1958, 
4(4), 181-186.—Papers read at the May 1958 meet- 
ing of the Leningrad Division of the Society of Psy- 
chologists are summarized. Applied psychology in 
the USSR is declared backward and the "necessity of 
increasing and improving the technical equipment 
[utilized] in research" stressed.—I. D. London. 


226. Lubovskii, V. I. Nauchnye konferentsii 
po voprosam fiziologii i patologii rechi. [Scien- 
tific conferences on problems in the physiology and 
pathology of speech.] Уор. Psikol., 1958, 4(2), 184- 
187.—2 conferences on speech physiology and pathol- 
ogy were held in Moscow in 1957. Summaries of 
papers read and of subsequent discussion, based 
thereon, are provided.—I. D. London. 


227. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) Sym- 
posium on relationships between religion and 
mental health: Discussion. Amer, Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 577-579.—Recent books by Erich Fromm 
and by Ira Progoff indicate “the intrinsic relation- 
Ship between psychological integration and the re- 
ligious quest." There seems to be a return of psy- 
chology to religion and a movement of religion to- 
ward psychology. “What can we say about the great, 
ongoing, historically rooted struggle between re- 
ligion and science? Any student of technical phi- 
losophy and of the history of thought will see in the 
present situation, I believe, a clear example of the 
Hegelian dialectic. Religion was the original thesis; 
science in general, and psychology in particular, was 
the antithesis. And today, it appears that a great, 
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new synthesis is in the making." Comments are 
made on each of the 4 symposium papers.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


228. Nepveu, A. Congrés Mondial de l'Orien- 
tation Professionnelle, Bruxelles, 17-26 juillet 
1958. [World Vocational Guidance Congress, Brus- 
sels, July 17-26, 1958.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 287-297. 
— he World Congress of the International Voca- 
tional Association considered topics devoted to prob- 
lems of preparation and status of guidance person- 
nel; counseling methods, techniques, and aids; tech- 
nological change; specific use of counselors in food 
industries; relationships between education and coun- 
seling in elementary, secondary, higher institutions, 
and art schools; counseling of women; counseling in 
rural areas; counseling of the retarded. Brief sum- 
maries of the discussion of each of these topics are 
given, There was general agreement on the close 
cooperation between school and industry .—F. M. 
Douglass. 


229. Østlyngen, Emil. Collaboration in the 
Scandinavian Psychology Association in the past 
10 years. Nord Psykol. 1957, 9, 241-245.—The 
organization, meetings, publications, accomplishments, 
and needs of the SPA are reviewed.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


230. Preobrazhenskaia, N. S., & Rabinovich, M. 
IA. Konferentsiia po voprosam struktury i funk- 
tsii retikuliarnoi formatsii mozga v sisteme ana- 
lizatora. [Conference on problems of the structure 
and function of the reticular formation of the brain 
in the system of the analyzers.] Zh. Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat, 1958, 58(12), 1512-1516.—Summaries of 
papers, read at a meeting on the structure and func- 
tion of the reticular formation called by the Institute 
of the Brain, are provided along with comments by 
discussants. The general opinion expressed was that, 
regardless of the attempt of foreign researchers to 
view, on the basis of recent electrophysiological data, 
the reticular formation as an activating and dominat- 
ing influence on the cerebral cortex, "recognition of 
its 'sovereign role' [as an] integrator of higher nerv- 
ous activity" must be denied since it "leads unavoid- 
ably to antiscientific conclusions." The conference 
was called to "generalize morphological, physiological, 
and clinical observations for the creation of correct 
conceptions of the place and role of the [reticular] 
formation in the system of other formations [in- 
volved in] the analytic and synthetic activity of the 
brain."—I. D. London. 


231. President's Committee on Traffic Safety. 
Conference on traffic behavior research, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, February 24-28, 1958. Behav. Sci., 
1958, 3, 347-355—A discussion and summary of 
needed research in the following areas: a systems 
approach to traffic flow and driver behavior; the 
psychology of driver behavior; and the social con- 
EEG the automobile, its use, and regulation.—J. 

rbit. 


232. Pshenichnov, V. V. Organizatsiia Ural'- 
skogo otdeleniia Obshchestva psikhologov. [Or- 
ganization of the Ural Division of the Society of 
Pyschologists.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 186-188.— 
Summaries are provided of papers read at the first 
meeting of the Ural Division of the Society of Psy- 
chologists held in Perm’ in April 1958.—/. D. Lon- 

on. 
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233. Reuchlin, M. Une Conférence Interna- 
tionale sur l'Orientation des Éléves vers les Dif- 
férentes Sections de l'enseignement du Second 
Degré. [An International Conference on the Guid- 
ance of Pupils toward the Various Forms of Second- 
ary Education.] BINOP, 1958, 14, 308-325.—Rep- 
resentatives of 16 European countries reported on 
problems in planning for secondary education in their 
respective countries. The reports included discus- 
sion of "common core" programs for all pupils ver- 
sus the more specialized curricula.—F. M. Douglass. 

234. Richardson, Stephen A. (Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children, NYC) Planning a re- 
search or demonstration project. J. Kehabilit., 
1959, 25, 10-13.—Orientation in planning research 
or demonstration projects is supplied. The formula- 
tion of the problem, the procedures involved in its 
pursuit, and the ultimate design and accomplishment 
of the investigation are outlined. Suggestions are 
made regarding the environment in which to pursue 
research and the sources of financial support.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

235. Rudik, P. A. Vtoros Vsesoiuznoe sove- 
schchanie po psikhologii sporta. [Second All- 
Union Conference on the Psychology of Sport.] 
Vop. Psikhol, 1958, 4(5), 175-181.—A confer- 
ence on the psychology of sport took place in June 
1958 in Moscow. Papers were read on: psychologi- 
cal problems of teaching physical exercise and athletic 
training psychological characteristics of various 
forms of sport and athletic competition, psychological 
problems of volitional preparation of sportsmen, and 
problems of teaching psychology in institutes of physi- 
cal culture. Abstracts of these papers are supplied. 
—1. D. London. 

236. Russell, Roger W. (American Psychological 
Ass.) Sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 791-793.—R. Н. Waters. 


237. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U.) The 
psychological laboratory of Brown University. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 768-776.—The Walter 
S. Hunter Laboratory of Psychology is described in 
terms of floor plans and facilities —RR. Н. Waters. 


238. Sokolov, M. V. V Obshchestve psikholo- 
gov. [In the Society of Psychologists.] Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1958, 4(2), 187-190.—The present organiza- 
tional state and plans of the Society of Psychologists, 
affiliated with the Russian Republic Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences, are discussed along with the 
present and planned activities of the activated di- 
visions and subdivisions of the society. The Mos- 
cow division of the society is the largest, having 300 
members of all types, The Leningrad division fol- 
lows with a membership of near 100.—/. D. London. 


239. Tolingerova, D. Chekhoslovatskoe sove- 
schchanie po voprosam primeneniia psikhologii na 
praktike. [Czechoslovakian Conference on Prob- 
lems of Applying Psychology іп Practice.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 146-149.—Summaries are given 
of papers on the application of psychology in "peda- 
gogical practice, industry, and health," read at the 
November 1957 meeting of Czechoslovakian psy- 
chologists.—/. D. London. 

240. Trumbull, Richard. (Ed.) (ONR, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.) Second symposium on physio- 
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logical psychology. ONR res. Rep., 1958, ACR-30. 
253 p.—23 separate papers are included, ranging from 
basic studies of the nervous system, through receptive, 
perceptive, and response processes to complex proc- 
esses and organizations.—C. Maag. 

241. Vernon, Magdalen D. (U. Reading) Ex- 
perimental psychology in Britain. Bull. Brit. Psy- 
chol. Soc., 1959, 38, 1-13.—In her Presidential Ad- 
dress to the 1959 Annual Conference of the British 
Psychological Society, the author takes stock of the 
present state of experimental psychology in Great 
Britain. 27 refs.—P. F. C. Castle. 

242. Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida)  Fiftieth 
annual meeting of the Southern Society for Phi- 
losophy and Psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 793-794.—R. Н. Waters. 

243. Wilson, P. H. St. J. Introductory address: 
Symposium on training. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 125— 
132.—Some current trends in training of young work- 
ers, adults, and supervisory and management work- 
ers are discussed. The author mentions the effective- 
ness of training programs as compared with appren- 
ticeship. Requirements for a successful program 
are discussed with emphasis on the role of manage- 
ment. A brief section deals with the pay-off in train- 
ing.—B. T. Jensen. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


244, ————. Ivan Antonovich Ariamov. Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 189-190.—A summary is given 
of the psychological and pedagogical contributions of 
1. A. Ariamov, who died in October 1958. He is 
noted for his work in child and adolescent psy- 
chology.—I. D. London. 


245. Anan'ev, B. С. О razvitii psikhologicheskoi 
nauki v nekotorykh stranakh IUzhnoi Ameriki. 
[On the development of psychological science in sev- 
eral countries of South America.] ор. Psikhol., 
1959, 5(1), 157-165.—A survey is presented of the 
state of contemporary psychology in Chile, Uruguay, 
and Brazil along with descriptions of representative 
work at various institutions,—/. D. London. 


246. Bartlett, F. C. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Herbert Sidney Langfeld: 1879-1958. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 616-619.—Obituary. 


247. Beach, Frank A. Clark Leonard Hull: 
May 24, 1884-May 10, 1952. Biogr. Mem. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., 1959, 33, 125-141.— Biographical memoir 
with portrait. 78-item bibliog.—A. S rov. 

248. Berne, E. (Mount Zion Hosp. San Fran- 
cisco) Group therapy abroad. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1958(Oct), 8, 466-469.—A well or- 
ganized program of group therapy requires a pre- 
liminary program of education of the general public 
and of the psychiatric profession. *. . . the number of 
therapy groups in the United States must be of the 
order of one thousand, there are probably not many 
more than a hundred groups in the whole rest of the 
non-Communist world. The situation in the Soviet- 
Chinese sphere still remains to be explored.” —D. 
Raylesberg. 

249. Biriukov, D. A., & Vediaev, F. P. К 40- 
letiiu izdaniia Fiziologicheskogo zuhurnala SSSR 
im. I. M. Sechenova. [On the 40th anniversary of 
publication of the Schenov Physiological Journal of 
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the USSR.] Fiziol Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(11), 1009- 
1016.—A historical account is provided of the found- 
ing and growth of the Sechenov Physiological Jour- 
nal, one of whose founders was Рауіоу,—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

250. Boring, Edwin G. Lewis Madison Ter- 
man: January 15, 1877-December 21, 1956. Biogr. 
Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci. 1959, 33, 414—461.—Bio- 
graphical memoir with portrait. .253-item bibliog. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

251. Cesio, Fidias R. El carácter de Sigmund 
Freud. [Sigmund Freud's character.] Rev. Psico- 
anal, Buenos Aires, 1958(Oct-Dec), 15, 386-397. 
—A biographic review of Freud with an attempt to 
describe his personality traits.—M. Knobel. 

252. Chebysheva, V. V. O rabote psikhologov 
v Finliandii. [On the work of psychologists in Fin- 
land.] op. Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 135-138.—An ac- 
count of contemporary psychology in Finland is pro- 
vided along with details of research being pursued 
and features of its organization.—/. D. London. 

253. Costello, C. G. Psychiatry and psychology 
in Saskatchewan. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 
37, 27-30.—A description of current psychiatric and 
psychological research in the province of Saskatche- 
wan.—P. F. C. Castle. 

254, Cronbach, Lee J. Lee J. Cronbach. Rev. 
Psych. appl., 1958, 8, 251-253.— Portrait, biographi- 
cal sketch, and 55-item bibliog. 

255. Ded'ia, B. Po novomu puti. [On a new 
path.] op. Psikhol, 1958, 4(3), 149-150.—The 
primitive situation of psychology in Albania is re- 
viewed and attention directed toward attempts to de- 
velop the discipline by borrowings from Soviet 
sources,—I, D. London. 


256. Eiseley, Loren C. Charles Darwin, Ed- 
ward Blyth, and the theory of natural selection. 
Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1959, 103, 94-158.— Describes 
the contributions of Edward Blyth (1810-1873) to 
the theory of species in 3 papers in the Magazine of 
Natural History in 1835-1837 (20 pages). It re- 
prints excerpts from these papers (36 pages) and 
Grote's Memoir on Blyth of 1875 (8 pages). Blyth 
used the principle of natural selection to explain the 
conservation of species, not their evolution. His 
papers constitute a step away from older ideas toward 
the newer insight of Darwin and Wallace and thus 
emphasize the continuity of scientific thought.—E. G. 
Boring. 

257. Ekman, Gösta. L. L. Thurston: 1887-1955. 
Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 118.—Obituary. 

258, Él'kin, D. G. K stoletiiu so dnia rozhdeniia 
N. N. Lange. [On the 100th anniversary of N. N. 
Lange's birthday.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 185- 
187.—Summaries are provided of papers on N. N. 
Lange and his work in psychology read at a meeting 
held in Odessa in November 1958.—I. D. London. 

259. Glanz, Yosef. Alfred Adler. Hahinukh, 
1957-58, 30, 241-253.—A systemic description of 
Adler's ideas on the occasion of the twentieth an- 
niversary of his death. The difference between psy- 

chanalysis and individual psychology is especially 
stressed.—H. Ormian. 

260. Gottlieb, David. А bibliography and bib- 
liographic review of food and food habit research. 
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USA Qm. Food Container Inst. res. Rep., 1958, No. 
1, 115 p.—Research on food habits and attitudes over 
the last 20 years is critically reviewed. The bibli- 
ography includes titles under the categories: general 
(41), speculative and theoretical (68), methodology 
(29), normative nutrition survey (243), cultural pat- 
terns of food consumption (306), food tastes and 
preferences (56), military tastes and preferences 
(53), food and physiological functioning (142), food 
and personality (135), induced changes in food habits 
(8).—D. R. Peryam. 

261. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U.) Karl Spencer 
Lashley: 1890-1958. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 
142-150.—Obituary. 

262. Hunt, Raymond G. Socio-cultural factors 
in mental disorder. Behav. Sci., 1959, 4, 96-106.— 
“Tn an effort to shed some light on the part played by 
social and cultural factors in mental disorder, this 
author appraises the current status of research be- 
tween socio-cultural variables and mental disorder 
by summarizing and evaluating recent empirical stud- 
ies of these relationships. Consideration is given to 
demographic, ecological, cross-cultural, social strati- 
fication, and social mobility studies as well as to 
social factors and psychiatric treatment." 32 refs.— 
J. Arbit. 

263. IAroslavtseva, O. P.  Pétr Stepanovich 
Kupalov: K semidesiatiletiiu so dnia rozhdeniia. 
[Pétr Stepanovich Kupalov: On his seventieth birth- 
day.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’,, 1958, 8(5), 781- 
785.—On the occasion of his seventieth birthday, a 
historical account is given of the theoretical and ex- 
perimental work of P. S. Kupalov, “а close student of 
I. P. Pavlov and his direct follower.”—J. D. London. 

264. Lebovici S. (Paris, France) Group psy- 
chotherapy in France. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1958(Oct), 8, 471-472.—Most therapists who do 
group psychotherapy in France have a psychoanalytic 
orientation, Some psychotherapists who are not 
psychoanalytically oriented are beginning to employ 
psychodrama as suggested by Moreno. There is as 
yet no French group psychotherapy association.—D. 
Raylesberg. 


265. Leontjew, A. N., & Luriia, A. R. (Lomo- 
nossow U.) Die psychologischen Anschauungen 
L. S. Wygotski's. [The psychological views of L. 
S. Wygotski.] Z. Psychol. 1958, 162, 165-205.— 
Wygotski, said to typify the development of psy- 
chology in the Soviet Union, avoided pure psycho- 
logical theory and tried to ally scientific psychology 
with everyday life and the Marxist philosophy.— 
K. M. Newman. 

266. Luriia, A. R. Zametki o psikhologii v 
Rumynii. [Remarks on psychology in Roumania.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 168-174.—The author 
describes the present development of psychology in 
Roumania and summarizes the various investigations 
being conducted at different psychological centers 
which have been recently published.—I. D. London. 

267. Mintz, Alexander. (City Coll, NYC) Fur- 
ther developments in psychology in the U.S.S.R. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 455-487.—This sequel 
to last year's review (see 32: 3463) is based for the 
most part on material which became available after 
completion of bibliographic work for the earlier re- 
view. It reviews a new textbook, proceedings of the 
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Third Conference on Psychology and other scientific 
conferences, books on the psychology of sports, on 
psychotherapy, on psychological diagnosis and person- 
ality differences, etc., and a few papers chosen be- 
cause of features in them which have not been noted 
previously in Soviet psychology. 84-item bibliog.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

268. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. (U. Miami) Jan 
Swammerdam and the history of reflex action. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 131-135.—An outline of 
Swammerdam's experimental and conceptual con- 
tributions suggests that he "might well be considered 
the most important figure in the seventeenth century 
history of the study of reflex action."—R. H. Waters. 


269. Razran, Gregory. Soviet psychology and 
psychophysiology. Behav. Sci 1959, 4, 35-48. — 
(see 33: 9398)—J. Arbit. 


270. Riesen, Austin H. (U. Chicago) Henry 
Wieghorst Nissen: 1901-1958. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 795—798.— Obituary. 


271. Rogovin, M. S. О razvitii i sovremennom 
sostoianii rabot po psikhologii v Indii. [On the 
development and contemporary state of work in psy- 
chology in India.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 162- 
171.—As a prelude to a more detailed consideration 
of psychology in India, to be subsequently published, 
the author discusses "generalizing and survey pub- 
lications on ancient Indian psychology," "general sur- 
veys of the state of contemporary Indian psychology," 
"official [governmental and nongovernmental re- 
search] establishments, instructional institutions, and 
societies in India, dealing with psychological prob- 
lems,” and “periodical publications."—I. D. London. 

272. Rogovin, M. S. O razvitii i sovremennom 
sostoianii raboty po psikhologii v Indii. [On the 
development and contemporary state of activity in 
psychology in India.] ор. Psikhol 1958, 4(3), 


,139-146.— The chief subjects of psychological re- 


search in India are reviewed and the contributions 
and present work of individual psychologists listed.— 
I. D. London. 


273. Runes, Dagobert D. Pictorial history of 
philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. x, 406 p. $15.00.—Included are pictures and 
brief accounts of many persons who figure in the 
history of psychology.—H. B. English. 


274. Shu, P. Razvitie psikhologii v Kitae. [De- 
velopment of psychology in China.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(6), 166-168.—An account of the contem- 
porary state of psychology in China and its prospects 
is provided along with a short history of its past.— 
I. D. London. 


275. Smith, Mapheus. (United States Office in 
Education) The trend toward multiple authorship 
in psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 596- 
599,—"''The data selected for study were taken from 
the annual program announcements of the APA as 
published in the American Psychologist from its be- 
ginning date. Excluded from analysis were presiden- 
tial addresses, papers invited or requested from in- 
dividuals, symposia, and film presentations." 2 fig- 
ures are presented: one shows the percentage of 
papers by single and multiple authors, 1946-1957 ; 
the other represents mean authors per paper, 1946— 
1957. The first of these reveals an increasing trend 
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in the percentage of papers by 2 and 3 authors, and 
a decreasing trend in the percentage of papers by one 
author; the second discloses a trend toward an in- 
creasing mean number of authors per paper. A table 
indicating trends in multiple authorship is also pre- 
sented, If present reasoning is correct, the trend to- 
ward multiple authorship in psychology thus far ex- 
hibited will not be reversed in the immediate future. 
—S. J. Lachman, 

276. Spanjaard, J. (Haarlem, Holland) News 
from the Netherlands. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1958(Oct), 8, 473.—The Dutch Society of Group 
Psychotherapy was founded on March 20, 1958. 
There are now 42 full members and 20 "special" 
members. The first scientific meeting was held May 
16, 1958.—D. Raylesberg. 


277. Teplov, B. M. Osnovynye idei v psikholo- 
gicheskikh trudakh N. N. Lange. [Chief ideas in 
the psychological works of N. N. Lange] of. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 44-65.—"N. N. Lange (1858- 
1921), a historic figure in the psychology of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, strove to develop psychology as 
an objective science which treats mentality as a ‘real 
process of life’ indispensable for the biological de- 
velopment of animals and social development of man.” 
According to Lange motor components are present in 
all mental processes. His theory of voluntary motion 
and voluntary attention was essentially materialist in 
that he felt that the theoretical treatment of “internal 
menal acts” should be “secondary in relation to ex- 


- ternal motor acts.” Lange was an advocate of ex- 
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periment in psychology and by his own experiments 
in the field of attention and perception demonstrated 
its importance for the theoretical development of psy- 
chology.—I. D. London. 


278. Tomashevskit, T. O nekotorykh trudnos- 
tiakh v razcitii pol’skoi psikhologii i o rabotakh 
pol'slikh psikhologov. [On several difficulties in the 
development of Polish psychology and on the work 
of Polish psychologists.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 
149-155.—An account of the current situation, as it 
affects the development of psychology as a theoretical 
and applied science in Poland, is provided along with 
an account of some of the research published or 
undertaken.—I. D. London. 


279. Woodworth, Robert S.  Josiah Royce: 
November 20, 1855-September 14, 1916. Biogr. 
Mem. Nat. Acad. Sci, 1959, 33, 381-396,—Bior 
graphical memoir with portrait. 54-item bibliog.— 
A. Sprow. : 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS ОЕ PSYCHOLOGY 


280. Amado Lévy-Valensi, Éliane. L'incidence 
psychanalytic et le probléme de la connaissance. 
[Psychoanalysis and the problem of knowledge.] 
Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 83-110.—The empirical ob- 
servations of psychoanalysis are of value for under- 
standing the stages through which perceptual aware- 
ness realizes increasing freedom from the defensive 
distortions that represent the negative side of in- 
fantile cognition. Thus a capacity for objective in- 
tuition develops as a kind of reality that is comple- 
mentary to the now more clearly independent reality 
of the world of objects. It is this "subjectality" that 
the perceptive analyst as well as the artist uses with 
such activity and accuracy.—E. W. Eng. 
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281. Arnold, Magda B. (Loyola U.) Psychol- 
ogy and the image of man. Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 
30-36.—The image of man as presented by Freud, 
Adler, Jung, neobehaviorism, Goldstein, Maslow, and 
Gasson are reviewed briefly. In general, psychologi- 
cal concepts are inadequate because they are made 
after the model of the rat, the machine, and the in- 
fant mind. ^A man's self-ideal is the index of his 
maturity," and religion helps to correct one's values 
because genuine fulfillment is in God. *Such ar ideal 
will organize man's actions and bring them into har- 
mony."—G. K. Morlan. 

282. Becker, Russell J. (Glenview Community 
Church, Ill.) Links between psychology and re- 
ligion. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 566—568.—Psy- 
chology has been related to religion in 2 important 
ways: first in taking the data of religious life as 
relevant material for empirical, and later in terms of 
the emergence of clinical psychology and an interest 
in psychotherapy. “The unity of aim shown by re- 
ligion and psychology is twofold: concern for the 
individual person and a value orientation relative to 
his true well-being. .. . What this paper is suggesting 
is that psychotherapy, by virtue of the obvious ethical 
implications involved in its ‘caring’ for or ‘treating’ 
persons and because of its unavoidable espousal of 
some view of man and some value orientation as to 
his true well-being, has brought psychology and re- 
ligion into a contiguity and interlacing of work where 
it is no longer possible to distinguish neatly the 
psychologist from his religious colleague." ` Psy- 
chology and religion "are linked arm in arm in the 
depths and in the implications of psychotherapeutic 
practice.”—S, J. Lachman, 

283. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Kuder dif- 
ferences between honors and pass majors in psy- 
chology. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 199-202.—80 psy- 
chology majors were divided into 2 samples: Group 
A (N-49), honor majors who graduated with honors, 
and pass majors who graduated with a minimum of C 
average; Group B (N-31), honors or pass majors 
who were still enrolled as undergraduate students. 
Each group was tested on the 9 scales of the Kuder 
Preference Record and on the total score on the ACE 
test. The honor majors had a significantly higher 
mean on the ACE test in both samples. Graduated 
honors were significantly lower on the Kuder Com- 
putational scale than were graduated pass majors, but 
the similar Computational scale difference between 
currently enrolled in course honors and pass majors, 
while in the same directions as in the graduated sam- 
ple, was not statistically significant.—F. Goldsmith. 

284. Berntsen, Karen. Consideration of pro- 
fessional ethics. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 131-136.— 
The question is brought up as to what should be in- 
cluded in a code of ethics for psychologists. Discus- 
sion includes the professional psychologists as well 
as students training for the profession. Theory and 
practice are involved, which always differ, but of 
importance to the profession is obtaining standards 
which will last and be supported by all psychologists. 
Comparison of Swedish and Danish ethics in psy- 
chology is also made.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


285. Clark, Walter Houston. (Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, Conn.) The psychology of re- 
ligion and the understanding of man in religious 
education. Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 18-23.—Religion 
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has its roots in the need to give and receive love, and 
the cooperation of the family is essential if religious 
education is to be effective. Fantasy is important in 
the early development of religious concepts, and crea- 
tive religious possibilities can result from suffering. 
—G. K. Morlan. 

286. Cleland, Charles C. & Peck, Robert F. 
(Austin State School, Tex.) Psychological de- 
terminants of tenure in institutional personnel. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 8/6-888.— This study 
concerns itself with "the psycho-social ecology of one 
particular occupation—the attendant in a state school 
for mental defectives. The approach was character- 
ized by a comparative study of two sample groups 
selected on the basis of tenure. Although based upon 
small samples, the striking differences between the 
groups at the level of personality suggest that such an 
approach might provide leads for further study. Four 
hypotheses were tested. A difference between stayers 
and leavers on a measure of authoritarianism was 
significant beyond the .01 level of probability—the 
stayers being considered more authoritarian than the 
leaver group. A second hypothesis was upheld by 
biographical and sentence completion data supporting 
the prediction that the stayers would reflect a higher 
incidence of rural background and would manifest a 
preference for the rural way of life. А predicted 
difference in attitudes toward parents was apparent in 
the interview and sentence completion data with the 
stayers maintaining a positive and accepting view to- 
ward parental standards and authority. The leavers 
were decidedly more critical and often overtly hostile 
toward parental standards and authority. Significant 
personality differences were also noted between the 
groups.” 17-item bibliog —V. M. Staudt. 

287. Collier, M. J., & Preston, R. H. The un- 
dergraduate major in psychology. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 699-702.—This paper reported and discussed 
the academic programs, subject-matter interests, and 
vocational plans of 37 psychology majors at Louisi- 
ana State U. in the year 1957-1958. Plans were de- 
scribed for continuing the study. Preliminary find- 
ings are reported in hope that they will stimulate 
similar studies in other universities with different 
programs and regional influences.—C. Н. Ammons. 


288. Cook, Stuart W. (New York U.) The 
psychologist of the future: Scientist, professional, 
or both. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 635-644.— 
A familiar issue in psychology is the "relation be- 
tween our science and its applications.” As the goal 
of doctoral training, the present explicit model of the 
psychologist as the combination scientist-professional 
is considered. 3 alternative conceptions are con- 
sidered: (a) to train psychologists exclusively as sci- 
entists; (b) exclusively as professionals; (c) to 
"train two brands, one for scientific work only, the 
other for professional work only.” Each proposal is 
considered. Criteria proposed "lead me to prefer our 
present models for training psychologists to any of 
the alternatives available." Major topic headings 
are: the scientist-professional conception of the psy- 
chologist in practice, alternative conceptions of the 
psychologist, re-examination of the scientist-profes- 
sional model, training the scientist-professional, the 
psychologist of the future.—S. J. Lachman. 

289. Deutsch, Cynthia P. (Goldwater Memorial 
Hosp., N. Y.) After legislation: What price psy- 
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chology? Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 645-652.— 
The paper evaluates legislation regarding psychology 
and the social and professional implications of such 
legislation with particular reference to the New 
York state law.—S. J. Lachman. 

290. Dobrynin, ЇЧ. Е. О kurse psikhologii v 
pedagogicheskom institute. [On the course in psy- 
chology in the pedagogical institute.] ор. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(2), 131-139.— The author details and justifies 
the course in psychology as developed and given in 
the Potemkin Moscow Municipal Pedagogical Insti- 
tute—I. D. London. 

291. Frisby, C. B. А glance into the future. 
Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1958, 7, 26-45.—There 
are several areas in which both basic and applied psy- 
chological research is needed. Included among the 
more important are: (a) fundamental studies on in- 
dividual differences, the measurement of aptitudes 
and performance, and rehabilitation of physical, men- 
tal, and moral disabilities; (b) "The adaptation of 
the physical environment to human needs and limita- 


tions"; (c) “... learning in situations where there is 
an expressed object of teaching people knowledge or 
skills”; (d) ^... the social problems of living to- 


gether.” The laboratory psychologist will “be more 
interested in the nature and organization of human 
abilities, in the structure of temperament, and in the 
basis of attitudes. The applied psychologist will be 
more concerned with ways of measuring and assessing 
particular individuals.” The fundamental concern 
must be with predicting future behavior—C. J. 
Adkins. 

292, Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York) 
Social science and social progress. J. hum. Relat., 
1958, 6, 69—77.—The principal thesis of this paper is 
that the implementation of social scientific knowledge 
for the promotion of social progress is directly de- 
pendent on how well the social scientist manifests his 
influence in direct ways in communicating the ef- 
ficacy of social scientific knowledge to social thera- 
pists, social policy-makers, and the general public. 
Psychologically, the social scientist might best change 
attitudes toward social scientific knowledge by first 
applying such knowledge successfully in his personal 
and community life in such roles as those of family 
man, neighbor, church member, and citizen. It is 
also suggested that he should reconstruct his tradi- 
tional roles as teacher, author, public speaker, and 
consultant in such a way that he will be a courageous 
champion of democratic social action based on social 
scientific knowledge. Much stress is laid on his 
maintenance of objectivity in the face of threats from 
various biased pressure groups. Finally, if social sci- 
ence knowledge is to become a significant instrument 
for the implementation of democratic social progress, 
the social scientist must demonstrate in all his roles 
the efficacy of the social scientific method by himself 
being objective and scientific.—R. M. Frumkin. 


293. Gulliksen, Harold. Mathematical solutions 
for psychological problems. Amer. Scient., 1959, 
47, 178-201.—The value of the mathematico-deductive 
approach to various psychological problems is shown 
and in particular, the very general applicability of 2 
techniques: the usefulness of matrix algebra for ex- 
pressing a large number of psychological theories and 
comparing the theory (observation equations) with 
data, and the generality of multidimensional scaling as 
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an approach to a variety of psychological problems.— 
M. C. Benton. 

294. Hansen, Finn. (U. München) The con- 
duct of psycho-therapy in West Germany and im- 
pressions of training in the psychosomatic section. 
Nord. Psykol. 1957, 9, 142-144.—A. Scandinavian 
student. describes the training which takes place in 
special institutions in West Germany in analytical 
psychotherapy. These institutions are in Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Heidelberg, München, Góttingen, and 
Bremen. There are 2 institutions in Berlin, one being 
operated by the German Society of IPV, a private in- 
stitution with training prescribed by the German So- 
ciety for Psychotherapy. As a leader of institu- 
tions, we find here medical students, taught by uni- 
versity professors, lecturers, and psychotherapists. 
Training is given in psychology of personality, vari- 
ous neurology courses, general psychology, psycho- 
somatic theory, dream interpretation, physiology, 
practice (internship), morals, etc. Special attention 
is given to clinical consideration. The psychosoma- 
tic section consists of 3 parts, namely, diagnostics, 
research, and therapy. There are various short 
therapy courses also, such as hypnosis, authogenous 
training, etc. The outlook, so far as results are con- 
cerned, seems to be very promising since training is 
efficient and appropriate—O. I. Jacobsen. 

295, Hardesty, Frank, & Silverberg, Jacob. 
(Lynchburg Training School & Hosp.) Classifica- 
tions and salaries of psychologists in state mental 
hospital systems. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 
471-476,—A four-and-a-half page table summarizes 
job classifications and salaries of psychologists in the 
state mental hospital systems of 42 states. The data 
were acquired by means of a 3-page questionnaire 
directed to the various mental hospital authorities, 
“Although functions within state systems vary, in- 
dications are that the psychologist continues to find 
his role in this facet of public service administra- 
tively defined as one in which psychodiagnostic skills 
are primary.” Noteworthy, however, “was the ex- 
tent to which active involvement of the psychologist 
was also anticipated in the treatment process, re- 
search, and teaching of other institutional personnel,” 
2 states “specified that candidates for their top level 
positions must possess an ABEPP diploma, and two 
more expressed the desirability for such. . . . Twenty- 
five... states evidenced some enhancement of salary 
in the form of maintenance or residential perquisites.” 
Major headings in the table refer to: state, job title, 
educational requirement, professional experience, 
annual salary, and residential perquisites—S. J. 
Lachman. 

296. Hotopf, W. H. N. Bias in psychology: 
Institutional sources. Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 321- 
340.—A discussion of 3 sources of bias in psychol- 
ogy: method, internal organization and development 
of the field, and the relationship between the group 
and the wider community. The author points out that 
many of these aspects of bias are inescapable and 
that the best one can hope to do is to increase one's 
awareness of them in order to control them.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

297. Hotopf, W. H. N. Bias in psychology: Its 
effects and their correction. Brit. J. Sociol., 1959, 
10, 16-37.—A second in a series of articles (see 34: 
296) on biases operating in psychology, this one 
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dealing with the large scale effects of such biases on 
the development of psychology and on psychology's 
contribution to society as a whole.—R. M. Frumkin. 

298. Inglis, Sidney A., Jr. Perceptions of the 
role of the school psychologist. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1959, 10, 36-41.—By means of a questionnaire the 
opinions of what teachers and administrators (325) 
and school psychologists (and psychometrists) (15) 
in Sacramento County were obtained regarding the 
appropriate roles of the psychological personnel. 
Most agreed upon: participation in case conferences, 
administration of intelligence tests, and responsibility 
for placement of pupils in special classes. Also agreed 
upon, but with less consistency: engaging actively in 
research on current problems (on school time), act- 
ing in the in-service training of teachers, and coor- 
dinating nonschool agencies to help the school with 
serious problems, Areas of greatest disagreement: 
doing psychotherapy with serious problems (less ex- 
pectation by the psychological personnel), helping in 
curriculum construction (psychologists higher), par- 
ticipating in formation of district policies (psycholo- 
gists higher), and helping teachers with personal 
problems (psychologists higher) —T. E. Newland. 

299, Johnson, Paul E. Psychology of religion. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abington Press, 1959. 304 p. 
$5.00.—A revised and enlarged edition (see 20: 862) 
of a 1945 publication with new chapters on various 
psychologies of religion current to-day and on the 
sense of religious vocation. Other topics: the re- 
ligious experience, religious growth, conversion, 
prayer and devotion, worship, psychology of belief, 
religious behavior, religion and mental health, the 
religious community. The psychology of religion is 
reviewed historically. 4 contemporary theories of 
man in a psychoreligious context are surveyed in- 
cluding Freud and Boisen, Jung, Allport, and Moreno 
and Buber. 170 refs.—H. E. Younkman. 

300. Kolscar, Shelomo. (Governmental Hosp., 
Acre)  Hapsikhiater vehapsikholog haklini ket- 
sevet. [Psychiatrist and clinical psychologist as a 
team.] Dap. refuiyim, 1957, 16, 146-152.—Coopera- 
tion between psychiatrist and clinical psychologist is 
possible, in spite of interpersonal tensions, different 
training, and methods of work and general scientific 
and philosophical approach. They work on the same 
material, and complete each other within the frame- 
work of the team, especially in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, English and French summaries.—H. Ormian. 

301. Kouretas, D. De Freud a Hippocrate. 
[Of Freud and Hippocrates.] Rev. Franc. Psych- 
anal., 1958, 22, 733-736.—A comparison of outstand- 
ing medical personalities reveals similarities between 
Freud and Hippocrates. “, . . һе who would heal men 
must first know them."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

302. Lyle, Edwin. (Greenvile Coll) Ап ex- 
ploration in the teaching of critical thinking in 
general psychology. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 129- 
133.—The question was explored how classroom 
methods were related to changes in critical thinking 

abilities in students. In the experimental group, psy- 
chology students got assignments made in the form 
of problems rather than page assignments. The 
course was given in a student-centered method. In 
the control group the teacher-centered method was 
used, and the class periods were mostly of the lec- 
ture-discussion variety. No significant difference be- 
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tween the 2 classes were found in the amount of 
change from the average pretest to posttest scores on 
the “A Test of Critical Thinking, Form G.” Students 
of high academic aptitude showed greater improve- 
ment in critical thinking ability as well as subject- 
matter achievement when exposed to the experimental 
method; students of low academic aptitude showed 
greater improvement in the control group.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

303. McKeachie, Wilbert J. (U. Michigan) 
Students, groups, and teaching methods. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 580-584.—“One of the most 
exciting, and frustrating areas of applied research is 
research on college teaching—and particularly on the 
teaching of psychology." In a research on teaching 
general psychology in authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez faire group climates, “Аз compared to dis- 
cussion and tutorial methods, the more autocratic 
recitation method proved not only to produce su- 
perior performance on the final examination, but also 
to produce greater interest in psychology, as meas- 
ured by the election of advanced courses in psy- 
chology. Furthermore, students liked it better than 
the other methods." Other researches are discussed 
concerning the type of personality which succeeds in 
group-centered classes, relationships between anxiety 
and test performance, and the effect of meprobamate 
on test performance, Women students apparently are 
more detrimentally affected by stress situations. “It 
is not surprising that we find that sex is an im- 
portant variable, since biological and cultural factors 
interact in differentiating men from women in con- 
sistent ways. Like other researchers, we find that 
women are more highly motivated, achieve more 
nearly up to their abilities, and are more greatly 
affected by changes in the classroom situation than 
are men.” 19 refs.—S. J. Lachman, 

304. Madsen, К. B. Complementarity in psy- 
chology. Nord, Psykol., 1958, 10, 1-13.—The au- 
thor discusses Niels Bohr’s concept of complemen- 
tarity as it applies to physics, and names 4 analyses 
between physics and psychology, namely: subject- 
object relationship, determinism-indeterminism rela- 
tionship, thought-emotion relationship, and instinct- 
reason relationship. The author examines these 4 
analyses as they apply to psychology and finds that 
the first 2 general forms do apply, but that the last 
2 special forms do not. Bohr's attitude toward reduc- 
tionism also is discussed. 15 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

305. Nielsen, Gerhard. Proposal for reorgani- 
zation of psychology study. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 
138-139.—Suggestions are given for programs of 
examinations for psychologists in training, which are 
as follows: after 114 to 2 years—tests in elementary 
psychology, laboratory psychology, physiology, neu- 
rology and genetics; after 3 yrs.—tests in develop- 
mental psychology, child psychology, and pedagogy; 
after 4 yrs.—tests in clinical psychology, educational 
psychology, and industrial psychology; after 5 yrs.— 
tests in psychological tests, social psychology, and 
general psychology. Mention is also made of in- 
ternship requirements for professional status.—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 


306. Pirov, G. D. О prepodavanii detskoi i 
pedagogicheskoi psikhologii. [On the teaching of 
child and pedagogical psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(2), 139-1422 courses, child psychology 
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and pedagogical psychology, as given by the depart- 
ment of pedagogy in the University of Sophia are 
detailed as part of an argument on behalf of keeping 
them separate rather than amalgamating them into 
one course.—/. D. London. 


307. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) Persons 
or science? Part II. Pastoral Psychol., 1959, 10 
(93), 19-26.—(see 30: 3811)—A. Eglash. 


308. Rosenthal, R. Note on the fallible E. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 662.—Careful experimentation on 
the influence of E’s behavior on the performance of Ss 
is urged.—C. Н. Ammons. 


309. Rosenthal, Robert. (U. North Dakota) 
Training clinical students in personality theory. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 605-606.—In training 
graduate clinical psycholgy students at the University 
of North Dakota, “Using Hall and Lindzey's Theories 
of Personality as a basic text, the student studies each 
of the major theorists and is required to write a con- 
fidential personality evaluation of himself within the 
framework of the theory under consideration. . . . 
Aside from making the course more meaningful per- 
sonally, students are found to become more introspec- 
tive and to raise questions about their role in the 
clinical situation without ever having been exposed 
to such notions as counter-transference in any formal 
sense, The positive transfer to the course in projec- 
tive techniques is also noteworthy." The student 
seems to approach clinical report writing in a more 
mature manner; he recognizes the advantages and 
inadequacies of a variety of personality theories. 
“To us it seems that a course in personality theory 
is one of the most fundamental in the training of 
clinical psychologists and can be enriched by relat- 
ing the formulations of various theorists to the per- 
sonal life of the student.”—S. J. Lachman, 


310, Rudin, S: A. Book reviews: Two typical 
books from American psychologists. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 113-114.—“Reviews of two imaginary books 
in psychology are presented as a satirical comment on 
extreme positions and spineless reviewers."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


311. Saugstad, Рег. (U. Olso) Concepts in 
psychological construction. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 
174-182.—The author takes issue with Rommetveit 
(see 33: 56) and states that Rommetveit claims that 
in presenting an appropriate type of research model, 
one meets with superficial treatment of the problem 
of communication, but with the use of a more flexible 
research model, one can obtain partial delimitation 
of model signs which can lead to one of the follow- 
ing types of revision: revision of semantic rules, de- 
limitation of the field of predication, and revision of 
model syntax. Saugstad claims that Rommetveit has 
paid too little attention to the difficulty.of empirical 
research in psychology, that his presentation fails to 
consider points of view of other writers, and that it 
tends to oversimplify the complexity of the problems 
involved. 28 refs.—0O. I, Jacobsen. 


312. Seashore, Harold. 'The school psycholo- 
gist and research. Except. Child., 1958, 25, 147-150. 
—In discussing the role of the school psychologist in 
research, the author comments on attitudes toward 
research and general planning and elaborates several 
specific points regarding areas of research, “research 
housekeeping," and cooperative planning with grad- 
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uate departments of education and psychology.—B. 
Camp. 


313. Sen, Indra. The pursuit of psychology. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 459—467.—Psy- 
chology, desiring to be а proper natural science, has 
discarded the soul. Jung, the only important psy- 
chologist to have revived this term, uses it to mean 
the inner, unconscious counterpart of the manifest 
character of personality. In India, however, the na- 
ture of the soul has been recognized from the time 
of the Upanishads at least. "The importance of the 
fact of the soul is altogether foundational for human 
civilization." If mind is emphasized our civilization 
will be intellectual, “embodying the subtlety and 
power of thought but lacking in unity and harmony, 
Tf instead, we recognize the unitary soul to be the 
real person in man, then its reconciling vision will 
tend to become our guidance. . . . What a difference 
should this vision make to our present-day world."— 
D. Lebo. 


314. Smith, Gudmund. Is it possible to have 
confdential information in psychology? Nord. 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 127-130.—The qualifications of psy- 
chologists in general are discussed, from the stand- 
point of personality, to keeping the findings of their 
clients confidential. The test results, especially those 
of personality and intelligence may be given to others, 
but in specific cases and to specific people only. Re- 
spect for psychologists is accomplished when the 
«curious arsenal" of test results and questionnaires 
are kept confidential. Mention is also made of family 
history and personal information as confidential rec- 
ords.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


315. Smith, Gudmund. (Lund U.) Modified 
research in psychology. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 81- 
90.—The author discusses the present status of re- 
search in the various fields of psychology, stating that 
some research is accepted and some is not. The 
field is so very large, covering normal individual re- 
actions to extremely abnormal reactions, and, then 
too, the training and interests of research psycholo- 
gists varies greatly, which likewise has a decided in- 
fluence on present research. What is needed is en- 
thusiasm and respect for one’s work in research, as 
also the technical knowledge of human reactions, and 
their interpretation. Through manipulative control 
of humans and willingness to accept new and varied 
findings, our field of psychological research will ac- 
quire the respect other professions have and will not 
become quackery, as some individuals still consider 
it to-day.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


316. Spotnitz, Hyman. (NYC) Resistance re- 
inforcement in affect training of analytic group 
psychotherapists. Int. J. growp Psychother., 1958 
(Oct), 8, 395-402.—“Ten experienced psychothera- 
pists, in a training group structured in accordance 
with psychoanalytic group process and with the prin- 
ciples of facilitating and joining resistance patterns, 
revealed the anticipated individual and common re- 
sistances to the attainment of their stated goals, The 
common resistances—those patterns engaged in simul- 
taneously—were much more difficult to recognize and 
resolve than were the individual resistances. The 
development of group identity and group feeling, of 
spontaneity and individuality apparently facilitated 


the mobilization of the therapists’ insulative capacity 
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to respond to the intense emotional impact of severly 
disturbed patients."—]D. Raylesberg. 


317. Stroh, George. (Hertfordshire Child Guid- 
ance Service, England) A therapist’s reactions as 
reflected in his reporting on a psychotherapeutic 
group. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958(Oct), 8, 
403-409.—The manner of reporting, "how it is said,” 
of a group therapist is analyzed and the findings are 
interpreted in terms of unconscious motivations of the 
reporter. Such material, it is contended, can serve 
as an aid in training and also provide clinical ex- 
amples of theoretical concepts.—D. Raylesberg. 


318. Stunkard, Albert J. Ап experiment in 
teaching psychotherapy. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 
795—799.—A. problem-centered, group-taught program 
for attending physicians in a general medical clinic is 
described, which differs sharply from traditional 
teaching of psychotherapy to medical students and 
young psychiatrists. Major concerns of the par- 
ticipants are noted. Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


319. Subcommittee on Curriculum Differences. 
Undergraduate training for psychologists. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958, 13, 585-588.—“The chairmen of 
the psychology departments of the 167 institutions 
listed in the December 1956 issue of the American 
Psychologist as offering graduate work in psychology 
were surveyed as to their opinions regarding an ideal 
undergraduate curriculum for prospective graduate 
students. One hundred and forty-nine (89%) of the 
questionnaires were returned. . . . A large majority 
of the chairmen (8595) agreed that the best under- 
graduate major would be psychology." Biological 
science and mathematics were listed most frequently 
as the best minor. Tables are presented of the pre- 
ferred undergraduate nonpsychology courses for grad- 
uate training applicants and preferred undergraduate 
psychology courses for graduate training applicants. 
"The preferred nonpsychology courses listed by at least 
7096 of all the chairmen were algebra, anthropology, 
physics, physiology, and sociology. Preferred psy- 
chology courses were beginning statistics and experi- 
mental psychology (indicated by 9695 and 9595 of 
the chairmen, respectively).—S. J. Lachman. 

320. Taylor, W. S. Notehand for psychologists. 
Northampton, Mass.: 15 Pierce Hall, 1959. 5 p. 
$.24.—The nature of this booklet may be judged by 
the following account: Ts sys rduces t chrs f ordnry 
Eglsh abo 30%, & f pslgl Eglsh, 35%. T sys abbrevs 
mst of t 100 wds tt mk mo tn half tt w wri, als ma 
cmn ltr-groups & ma techl terms.—IW. S. Taylor. 


321. Uko, Sinay. Hayehasim ben torat hahi- 
nukh lapsikhologia. [Relations between pedagogics 
and psychology.] Urim, 1957-58, 15, 265-270.— 
Nowadays, psychology is a theory of personality and 
is interested in values. Such is the case with clinical 
psychology as guiding work while pointing out the 
direction of human conduct. Dealing with values 
brings psychology nearer to philosophy of education. 
Thus, psychology is not mere ancilla pedagogiae, but 
its ally.—H. Ormian. 

322. Watson, Goodwin. (Columbia U.) Moral 
issues in psychotherapy. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 
13, 574-576.—"The first moral obligation of the psy- 
chotherapist is to be competent. The more skillful 
he becomes, the better he fulfills his main ethical re- 
sponsibility.” 4 typical examples of moral issues 
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which arise frequently in the practice of psychother- 
ару are specified. “Опе of the falsehoods with which 
some therapists console themselves is that their form 
of treatment is purely technical, so they need take no 
stand on moral issues. . . . The illusion that our art 
transcends morality has kept us from forthright study 
of the ethical and religious disciplines. We psycholo- 
gists would take a dim view of any experts in phi- 
losopy and religion who might hang out a shingle to 
practice psychotherapy. We would deplore their lack 
of training in our discipline. My thesis is that 
scholars in religions and ethics have a right to take 
an equally dim view of most psychotherapists.” The 
“meaning and contribution of psychotherapy will be 
enlarged as its practitioners add to their growing 
technical competence a broader and deeper realization 
of life's persistent ethical problems.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 216, 220, 227, 2252, 2262) 
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323. Adamson, G. T. Circuit training. Ergo- 
nomics, 1959, 2, 183-186.— The paper describes a pro- 
gram for building general bodily condition and muscu- 
lar and circulatory responses. The name "circuit 
training" describes an aspect of the program in which 
the trainees work at each of 9—12 exercise stations. 
Data are reported on 20 college students in an 8-week 
training course.—B. T. Jensen. 

324. Bass, Allan D. Chemical influences on cell 
division and development. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1959, 21, 49-68.—141-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

325. Bondurant, Stuart; Blanchard, William G., 
Clarke, Neville P., & Moore, Franklin. (Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, O.) Effect of water im- 
mersion on human tolerance to forward and back- 
ward acceleration. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 872- 
878.—"Respiration was maintained during accelera- 
tion by use of a system modified from that used by 
skin divers. Acceleration time tolerances at 6 to 14 
G were greater than twice any previously reported. 
As expected, immersed subjects were able to move 
with freedom during acceleration in water. Post ac- 
celeration symptoms seem to be less severe than fol- 
lowing equivalent acceleration of non-immersed sub- 
jects."—J. M. Vanderplas. 

326. Brinkhous, K. M. Blood clotting: The 
plasma procoagulants. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 
21, 271-298.—318-item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 

327. Caldeyro-Barcia, Roberto; Pose, Serafín 
V., Sica-Blanco, Yamandáü; Fielitz, Carlos, & 
Cibils, Luis A. Reproduction. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1959, 21, 499-546.—641-item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 


328. Clarke, Neville P., Bondurant, Stuart, & 
Leverett, Sidney D. (Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, O.) Human tolerance to prolonged for- 
ward and backward acceleration. J. aviat. Med., 
1959, 30, 1-21.— "Using a rate of onset of 0.5 g per 
second, plateaus between 2 and 12 g were maintained, 
with subjects optimally positioned, until subjective 
loss of a critical faculty occurred. Forward accelera- 
tion of the seated subject with trunk inclined 25° in 
the direction of acceleration was limited above 10 g 
by blackout. Below 10 g tolerance was defined by 
inspiratory dispnea and substernal pain. Using an 
especially designed restraint suit backward accelera- 
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tion of the seated subject with trunk and head erect 
was limited above 10 g by discomfort of restraint 
and increases of vascular pressure in the legs. Below 
10 g, these same factors along with dispnea defined 
tolerance. Three stage rocket-like profiles of forward 
acceleration, using constant rates of onset calculated 
to give orbital velocity at the termination of the 
third stage, were found tolerable by selected subjects 
at peak accelerations of 8, 10, and 12 g.” 30 refs.— 
J. M. Vanderplas. 

329. Cotes, J. E., & Meade, F. Physical train- 
ing in relation to the energy expenditure of walk- 
ing and to factors controlling respiration during 
exercise. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 195-206.—Ss walked 
on a 314 mile per hour treadmill. Measurements of 
temperature, energy expenditure, and ventilation were 
made under different conditions of oxygen supply. 
Results are presented and discussed with reference to 
prior studies, 24 refs.—B. Т. Jensen. 

330. Crossman, E. R. F. W. A theory of the 
acquisition of speed-skill. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 
153-166.—With the statement that the skills are 
highly specific and that the expert knows the right 
method for each situation, data are presented to illus- 
trate lawful decrease in time for various acts. А 
theory is presented which assumes that a learner 
originally has a repertoire of methods, the probabili- 
ties of each of which change during learning. There 
is discussion of possible selective mechanisms.—B. T. 
Jensen. 

331. Davenport, Horace W. Digestive system. 
Annu, Rev. Physiol, 1959, 21, 183-210.—263-item 
bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 

332, Fuhrman, Frederick A. Transport through 
biological membranes. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 
21, 19-48.—296-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

333. Giese, Arthur C. Comparative physiology: 
Annual reproductive cycles of marine inverte- 
brates. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 547-576.— 
169-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

334. Guyton, Arthur C. Peripheral circulation. 
Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 239-270.—403-item 
bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

335. Hemingway, Albert. Physiological bases 
of training. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 133-143.—There 
is an optimal speed and manner of movement of each 
of the muscles. Studies have shown that the meta- 
bolic cost of movements reduces with repetition dur- 
ing which time unnecessary motions are eliminated. 
Training programs in weight lifting and running are 
used as examples of how the capability of the body to 
function at higher levels is increased. 22 refs.—B. Т. 
Jensen. 

336. Hensel, Herbert. Heat and cold. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 91-116.—337-item bibliog — 
М. J. Wayner. 

337. IAroslavtseva, О. P. Vliianie dlitel’nykh 
vozdeistvii pronikaiushchego izlucheniia slaboi in- 
tensivnosti na protekanie uslovnykh i bezuslov- 
nykh refleksov. [The influence of prolonged action 
of penetrating radiation of weak intensity on the 
course of conditioned and unconditioned reflexes.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 665-671.— 
Single dosage (10 r) of overall irradiation of a dog, 
whether applied at short or long intervals or almost 
continuously (with summated dosage of 30 r), pro- 
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duces unstable changes both in an elaborated system 
of conditioned reflexes and in the unconditioned re- 
flexes. These changes progressively increase for 
some time after termination of irradiation. Repeated 
irradiation with dosages of 10 r leads to a considerable 
weakening of the inhibitory process, instability of the 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes, and to “ex- 
plosiveness" of the excitatory process. The resultant 
instability of cortical activity on introduction of slight 
modifications in experimental conditions persists for 
a long time after termination of the irradiation.—I. D. 
London. 

338. Khafkina, B. I. Izmeneniia uglevodno- 
fosfornogo obmena v tkani golovnogo mozga i 
pecheni pri narusheniiakh vysshei пегупої deiatel’- 
nosti. [Carbohydrate-phosphate metabolism in the 
brain and liver tissues with disturbances of higher 
nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deitel., 1958, 
8(5), 766-773.—Carbohydrate and phosphate me- 
tabolism (anaerobic dissociation of carbohydrates, 
content of preformed lactic acid, and content and rate 
of P9? inclusion in various phosphoric compounds) 
was studied in white rats in the normal state and 
during disturbances of higher neryous activity, 
brought on by prolonged electroshocking, prolonged 
interruption of sleep, or prolonged interference of re- 
sponse to a positive conditioned stimulus by introduc- 
ing electric shock along the path to alimentary rein- 
forcement. In the disturbed state changes took place 
in the carbohydrate-phosphate exchange in the cere- 
bral tissue, such as accumulation of preformed lactic 
acid, lower content of labile phosphorus compounds 
(ATP phosphorus, ADP phosphorus, creatinophos- 
phate, lipoids) and an increase in inorganic phos- 
phorus. Increasted, rate of P82 inclusion in ATP, 
ADP, and lipoids was also found to take place. At 
the same time changes were found in the carbohy- 
drate-phosphate metabolism of the liver: drop in 
glycogen-content, accumulation of preformed lactic 
acid, and higher Р? exchangeability іп a number of 
phosphoric compounds.—I. D. London. 

339. Lefton, Robert Eugene. (Washington U.) 
The effects of stress on methylcholanthrene in- 
duced skin cancer in the Swiss albino mouse. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3011.—Abstract. 


340. Leicester, Henry M. Recent Russian re- 
search in metabolism and endocrinology. Annu. 
Rev. Psysiol., 1959, 21, 475-498.—314-item bibliog. — 
M. J. Wayner. 

341. Lukens, F. D. W. The pancreas: Insulin 
and glucagon. Annu, Rev, Physiol., 1959, 21, 445- 
474.—266-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

342. McLean, Franklin C., & Budy, Ann M. 
Connective and supporting tissues: Bone. Annu. 
Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 69-90.—184-item bibliog — 
М. 1. Wayner. 

343. Maliugina, L. L., & Obraztsova, G. A. K 
voprosu o razvitii zlokachestvennykh opukholei u 
krolikov s razlichnymi tipologicheskimi osoben- 
nostiami nervnoi sistemy. [On the development of 
malignant tumors in rabbits with different typological 
features in the nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 758-765.—Malignancy, induced 
by smearing the ear with 9.10-dimethyl 2-benzan- 
thracene, was studied in rabbits with different types 
of nervous system. The course of malignancy was 
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found to be the same in most animals with an iden- 
tical course of conditioned activity. The greatest dif- 
ferences among the cancerous animals were observed 
in tumor development of the flat-cell ceratodermia 
type. Malignancy developed rapidly, resulting quickly 
in the death of rabbits with “equilibrated mobile nerv- 
ous processes” and of those of the “inhibitory type.” 
A slow and prolonged course of malignant develop- 
ment was observed in “excitable inert animals.”—J. 
D. London. 


344. Meier, G. W. Behavioral irradiation ef- 
fects in the developing chick. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 3-9.—"To test certain notions regarding the 
mechanism by which prenatal physiological insults in- 
duce changes in the development of behavior, meas- 
ures of weight and behavior were made of 84 chicks 
of the Indian River Cross. Of these chicks, 69 had 
been exposed to a median lethal dose of X-rays at the 
end of 4, 8, 12, 16, or 19 days of incubation. . . . 
These measures were made within the first 12 days 
following hatching. Although there were differences 

‚ among the groups with respect to weight and the 
nature and frequency of morphological anomalies, no 
differences could be discerned in the behaviors of the 
animals. . . . The most plausible explanation of the 
discrepancies between [this and other] studies is in 
the difference in the early developmental processes: in 
the oviparous versus viviparous development."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


345. Müller, E. A. Training muscle strength. 
Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 216-222. —A muscle is strength- 
ened by contraction beyond its previous maximum. 
This article discusses effects of different muscle-train- 
ing conditions such as frequency of contraction, rela- 
tion of muscle strength to fatigue, and maintaining 
strength.—B. T. Jensen. 


cribed, alon; 
operative care.—C. J. Sm 


347. Osborne, Richard H., & DeGeorge, Frances 
(Columbia U.) The nature of ек. 
Amer. J. Nurs., 1958, 58, 824-826.—The author shows 
how modern genetic concepts of inheritance explain 
the Occurrence of disease in families, and some modi- 
fications of the process which are possible. Included 
are: what is. and what is not congenital, the meaning 
of the genetic mutation, genetic factors in etiolgy of 
disease, and hereditary health problems as a matter of 
concern to the individual or to the family.—$. M. 
Amatora. 


348. Payne, Robert B. Effects of ionizing radi- 
ation upon human psychomotor skills. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 59-29. 9 p—2 
experiments in which victims of generalized neo- 
plastic disease were subjected to doses of radiation 
were performed. Tt was discovered that a given air 
dose will have the same effect when delivered in a 
single exposure as when it is delivered in a series of 
fractional exposures. It was also discovered that 
there was no evidence that exposure to ionizing radi- 
ation has effected psychomotor skill including per- 
formance on a complex coordination test, a 2-hand 
coordination test, and a rotary pursuit test. The only 
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effect noted was that the more intense the exposure, 
the more likely it is that performance will be falling 
rather than rising toward the end of the 10-day period 
of measurement.—L. Diller. 


349. Post, Richard H. Biography of human 
genetics. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 1958, 10, 482-493, 
—This is the very useful continuation of the quar- 
terly list of references in human genetics, selected 
from the Current List of Medical Literature, formerly 
prepared by Rae Phelps Mericle.—5. G. Vandenberg, 


350. Rosvold, H. Enger. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Physiological psychology. 
Annu, Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 415-454.—“This re- 
view deals principally with those studies which have 
in some way manipulated the brain in an attempt to 
discover how it is organized to serve behavior." It 
is arranged under these topics: new books, behavioral 
effects of irradiation, technical developments, electro- 
physiological correlates of behavior, sensory discrimi- 
nation, complex behavior, and emotion and motiva- 
tion. 240-item bibliog —A. J. Sprow. 


351. Selkurt, Ewald E. Kidney, water and elec- 
trolyte metabolism. Annu. Rev, Physiol., 1959, 21, 
117-150.—260-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 


352. Wang, Hsueh-Hwa, & Wang, S. C. Res- 
piration. Annu, Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 151-182.— 
252-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

(See also Abstracts 193, 199, 240, 249) 
Nervous System 
353. Albe-Fessard, D., & Gillett, E. Interac- 


tions au niveau du centre médian entre des influx 
d'origine somesthésique et d'origine corticale: Ac- 
tivités unitaires, [Interactions at the level of nu- 
cleus centrum medianum between somesthetic influx 
and influx of cortical origin: Unit activity.] J. 
Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 108-111.— The areas of 
cerebral cortex, stimulation of which evokes activity 
in centrum medianum, are mapped. Occlusion, in- 
hibition, and facilitation between somesthetic and 
cortical stimulation are demonstrated in both anes- 
thetized and curarized cats.—C. J. Smith, 


354. Albe-Fessard, D., Oswaldo-Cruz, E. & 
Rocha-Miranda, C. E, Convergences vers le noyau 
caudé de signaux d'origines corticale et hétéro- 
sensorielle: Étude unitaire de leurs interactions. 
[Convergence on the caudate nucleus of cortical and 
heterosensory signals: A unit study of their inter- 
actions.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 105-108.— 
Ss were 33 cats maintained under chloralose, nem- 
butal, or flaxedil. Somatic sensory, visual, and audi- 
tory stimuli produced evoked responses in the head of 
the caudate nucleus. Stimulation of motor cortex 
also Produced responses here, but ablation of motor 
areas did not prevent appearance of potentials evoked 
by Sensory stimulation. Microelectrode records from 
single units demonstrated a convergence upon in- 
dividual cells of information from sensory pathways 
and motor cortex.—C, J. Smith, 


355. Asdourian, David. (U. Illinois) An in- 
vestigation of responses to intracranial stimulation 
and of cortical and subcortical wave forms in the 


albino rat. Dissertation Abstr. 1959(May). 19 
3028-3029. A bstract. vi eoru M 
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356. Barratt, E. S. Relationship of psychomotor 
tests and EEG variables at three developmental 
levels. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 63-66.—“To 
(a) explore the possibilities of developing a psy- 
chomotor test battery in the age range 6 to 12 years, 
and to (b) note the relationship of EEG variables 
to psychomotor tests at three developmental levels. 
... 19 7-year-olds, 24 9-year-olds and 26 12-year-olds 
were given a battery of psychomotor tests, achieve- 
ment tests and the complete Wechsler Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale. From 40-min. EEG tracings, 6 Ss, 
with the most clinically normal, and 6 Ss, with the 
most abnormal records, were selected at each age 
level. Intercorrelation of the various scores sug- 
gested: (a) fine psychomotor tests measure behavior 
not ordinarily measured by intelligence and achieve- 
ment tests; hence, a battery of psychomotor tests for 
children should be developed to supplement existing 
psychometric tests; (b) theta and alpha rhythms in 
the parieto-occipital area possibly are related to moni- 
toring of both sensory input and motor output. Re- 
lating EEG patterns to measures of perceptual motor 
ability for a specific age group is possibly more mean- 
ingful than correlating EEG variables with chrono- 
logical age alone."—C. Н. Ammons. 

357. Beritov, I. S. O roli kory bol’shikh polu- 
sharii v prostranstvennoi orientatsii. [On the role 
of the cerebral cortex in spatial orientation.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(11), 1017-1025.—Results are 
reported of experiments on dogs undergoing a variety 
of cerebral extirpation in order to throw light on the 
"central nervous substratum" which regulates "spatial 
localization of objects in the outer environment and 
the oriented movement [of dogs] to these objects 

. chiefly by means of visual and labyrinthine re- 
ception.” —I. D. London. 

358. Bernhard, Carl Gustaf. Somatic functions 
of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 
21, 325-352.—311-item bibliog —M. J. Wayner. 

359, Bonvallet, M., & Sigg, B. Etude électro- 
physiologique des afférences vagales au niveau de 
leur pénetration dans le bulbe. [An electrophysio- 
logical study of vagal afferents at the level of their 

enetration into the medulla.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 
958, 50, 63-74.—Stimulation of the roots of the 
vagus nerve, in the encéphale isolé cat under Flaxedil, 
is frequently followed by an overall modification of 
the EEG. A significant activation occurs immedi- 
ately, and outlasts the stimulus, or there may be a 
slowing of cortical activity with appearance of 
spindles or slow waves. The latter effect was ob- 
served only after prolonged stimulation, and had a 
latency of several seconds.—C. J. Smith. 


360. Borenstein, P., Bruner, J, & Buser, P. 
Étude du système thalamocortical d'association 
visuelle et auditive chez le chat sous chloralose: 
Contróle réticulaire des systémes associatifs. [A 
study of the thalamocortical visual-auditory associa- 
tive system in the cat under chloralose: Reticular con- 
trol of associative systems.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 
1958, 50, 166-170.—In addition to their direct path- 
ways, visual stimuli elicit activity in thalamic nuclei 
pulvinaris, lateralis posterior, and posterior, and audi- 
tory stimuli activate lateralis posterior and supra- 
geniculatus. Stimulation within these nuclei evokes 
activity in the suprasylvian association area but not 
in auditory or visual receiving areas. Destruction of 
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mesencephalic reticular formation does not prevent 
the occurrence of these phenomena, although repeti- 
tive stimulation here usually intensifies them.—C, J. 
Smith. 

361. Campbell, Byron A., & Teghtsoonian, Rob- 
ert. (Princeton U.) Electrical and behavioral ef- 
fects of different types of shock stimuli on the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 185-192. 
—4 commonly used shock sources were studied to 
evaluate the type of shock most appropriate for use 
in a typical grid-floor shocking apparatus. The 
main findings were: the electrical resistance of the 
rat decreased monotonically from approximately 250 
K at the aversion threshold to approximately 5 К 
at tetanization; the rat’s activity varied as a function 
of the type of shock; constant current shock sources 
were not suitable at low intensities; in general, con- 
stant current sources were felt to be best—S, С. 
Ratner. is 

362. Capon, A. Analyse de l'effet d'éveil exercé 
par l'adrénaline et la noradrénaline sur l'électro- 
corticogramme du lapin non narcotisé. [Analysis 
of the arousing effect exerted by adrenalin and nor- 
adrenalin on the electrocorticogram of the unanes- 
thetized rabbit.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 201- 
204.—EEG, blood pressure, and vasomotor response 
were recorded in Ss immobilized with flaxedil. In- 
travenous adrenalin produced an alerting reaction in 
the EEG which corresponded in time with the summit 
of the blood pressure rise and with maximum vaso- 
constriction; EEG changes never preceded vascular 
ones. The effects of noradrenalin were substantially 
the same. Vasopressin, which raised blood pressure 
and constricted peripheral vessels, elicited an alerting 
response which occurred much earlier with respect 
to vascular changes than that following the other 
drugs.—C. J. Smith. 

363. Carpenter, Malcolm B., Fabrega, Horacia, 
& Glinsmann, Walter. (College of Psysicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia U.) Physiological deficits oc- 
curring with lesions of labyrinth and fastigial 
nuclei. J. Neurophysiol, 1959, 22, 222-234.—"At- 
tempts were made to evaluate the physiological effects 
of bilateral fastigial lesions in cats with prior bi- 
lateral labyrinthectomy, and bilateral labyrinthectomy 
upon cats with previous lesions of the fastigial nuclei. 
Bilateral lesions of the fastigial nuclei were produced 
in 1l cats subjected previously to bilateral labyrin- 
thectomy. Secondary bilateral labyrinthectomy was 
accomplished in two cats with prior destruction of the 
fastigial nuclei. Physiological observations, neuro- 
logical examinations and cinematographic records 
were made on these animals.” 16 refs.—G. West- 
heimer. 

364. Chiappo, Leopoldo H. La evocación ver- 
bal categorial en las lesiones cerebrales. [Verbal 
categorical evocation in cerebral lesions.] Rev. 
Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1958, 21, 456-481.—A study 
of the language behavior of 85 patients with cerebral 
syndromes, The fundamental change noted was the 
loss or decrease of categorical determinant directive 
tendency. 27 refs—R. M. Frumkin, 

365. Chlenov, L. G. Kibernetika i nevrologiia. 
[Cybernetics and neurology.] Zh. Nevropat. Psi- 
Phiat., 1958, 58(10), 1259-1264.—Wiener’s contribu- 
tions to an understanding of the neuropathological 
processes and their symptoms are discussed. The 
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cybernetic model can be helpful in unraveling the 
mysteries of the nervous system, but one must re- 
member to differentiate the similarities and dissimi- 
larities between the two. The author prophesizes the 
construction of diagnostic and prescriptive machines 
to assist the neurologist.—I. D. London, 

366. Dmitriev, A. S., & Kochigina, A. M. The 
importance of time as a stimulus of conditioned 
reflex activity. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 106-132.— 
“The formation of conditioned reflexes to time plays 
an important part in the systemic activity of the 
cerebral cortex, in the development of definite peri- 
odicity in physiological functions, and in the estab- 
lishment of rhythmical pattern reactions in the work- 
ing activity of man. By virtue thereof the question 
of the cortical mechanisms involved in the process of 
formation of conditioned reflexes to time acquires 
considerable theoretical and practical importance." 
Studies, from Russian laboratories, employing a 
variety of experimental animals, and man, are cited. 
Experimental variables are systematically described 
as well as the many theoretical issues. 34 refs.—]J. 
J. Meyer. 

367. Dumont, $, & Dell P.  Facilitations 
spécifiques et non-spécifiques des réponses visuel- 
les corticales. [Specific and nonspecific facilitation 
of responses of visual cortex.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 
1958, 50, 261-264.—Synchronous volleys of impulses 
in the optic tracts were evoked by squarewave stimu- 
lation of the optic chiasma in encéphale isolé cats 
showing spontaneous fluctuations in the EEG. In- 
troduction of procaine into the retina produced a 
progressive diminution of the cortical response to 
chiasma shock. Facilitation of response was ob- 
tained by illumination of the dark-adapted retina 
ог by stimulation of the midbrain reticular forma- 
tion.—C. J. Smith. 


368, Ettlinger, George, & Wegener, Jonathan. 
Somaesthetic alternation, discrimination and ori- 
entation after frontal and parietal lesions in mon- 
keys. Quart, J. exp. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 10, 177- 
186.—“Eight naive monkeys were trained on non- 
visual tests of alternation and discrimination . . . and 
а test of orientation with or without visual control. 
Four animals received bilateral frontal excisions and 
three survived bilateral removal of the posterior 
parietal region ,, . frontal operates were found to be 
severely impaired on the somaesthetic alternation test 
‚+. parietal operates . . . were unimpaired on this 
test though all gave evidence of defective orientation 
in space.”—M. J, Wayner, Jr. 


369, Fujita, Osamu. Studies of spontaneous 
alternation in the rat: V. The effect of electro- 
convulsive shock (E.C.S.). Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 
29, 325-332.—(see 33: 3128) An experimental group 
of 19 rats was given 1 ECS treatment per day for 
15 days; test for spontaneous alternation followed the 
treatment by 22 hours. A control group of 10 rats 
received pseudo-ECS. Although both groups showed 
80% preference in alternation pre-ECS, the experi- 
mental group dropped to about the 50% level with 
treatment and stayed there. The mean number of 
turns to the side which each animal chose in more 
than half of the trials decreased with ECS, but the 
mean number of turns to the preferred side as based 
on daily trials was increased. English summary,— 
J. Lyons. 
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370. Gastaut, H., Naquet, R., Storm van Leeu- 
wen, W., & Yoshii, N. Analyse automatique de 
fréquence, simultanée et continue, des effets cor- 
ticaux et souscorticaux de la stimulation lumi- 
neuse intermittente chez le chat non anesthésié et 
libre de ses mouvements. [Simultaneous and con- 
tinuous automatic frequency analysis of cortical and 
subcortical effects of intermittent luminous stimula- 
tion in the unanesthetized freely-moving cat.] J. 
Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 289-292.—Implanted 
electrodes in 3 Ss were used to lead off the responses 
evoked by 6 per second flashes in trains of 5 seconds. 
The data, processed by a frequency analyzer, were 
independently interpreted by 2 Ез. The evoked re- 
sponse usually follows the stimulus closely, but often 
enough appears with a delay of 0.5-1 seconds, and 
there may be an afterdischarge of 1—4 seconds. 
Harmonically-related frequencies occur significantly 
often. Distribution of responses is not limited to the 
cortical projection area or to thalamic relay stations. 
It is concluded that great caution must be used in 
interpreting the data of electrographic conditioning 
studies.—C. J. Smith. 

371. Gerard, Ralph W. (U. Michigan) Brains 
and behavior. Hum. Biol, 1959, 31, 14-20.— The 
importance of various structural and functional neural 
mechanisms for behavior is discussed. “There have 
been few efforts to look at the functioning of the nerv- 
ous system... in terms of what differences in physi- 
ological properties—either of the unit neurons or of 
the patterns of their synaptic connections—could be 
responsible for this or that performance."—P. Swartz. 

372. Isaac, Walter, & DeVito, June L. (U. 
Washington) Effect of sensory stimulation on the 
activity of normal and prefrontal-lobectomized 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 
51, 172-174.— The effects of various levels of stimu- 
lation on the activity of normal and prefrontal- 
lobectomized monkeys were investigated. The con- 
ditions of darkness, illumination, noise, and noise and 
illumination together had differing effects on activity 
levels with the operated Ss more active under all 
conditions, A neurophysiological explanation of these 
findings is discussed —S. C. Ratner. 

373. Johnson, Н. М. Definition and uses of the 
concept “isomorphism,” Percept, mot. Skills, 1959, 
9, 12-14.—*A logical analysis of the isomorphism of 
two or more classes is presented.”—C. H. Ammons. 

374. Katila, O., & Lappalainen, A. Spina bifida 
occulta and enuresis. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 
251-254.—55 children over 7 were examined. ‘The 
age of 7 was chosen as the lower limit since ossifica- 
tion of the lumbar spine is not completed before that 
age. Spina bifida occulta could not be shown to play 
a part in primary enuresis, but this defect of ossifica- 
tion can be an important etiological factor in second- 
ary enuresis.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

375. Khil'chenko, A. E. Metodika issledovaniia 
podvizhnosti osnovnykh nervnykh protsessov u 
cheloveka. [A method for studying the lability of 
the basic „nervous processes in man.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 945-048. —A. description 
is given of an apparatus, suitable for “objectively 
measuring the degree of lability of the basic nervous 
Processes in man.” Its use is described along with 


representative examples of its application.—/. D. 
London. 
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376. Kirsch, Bertram. (New York U.) An in- 
vestigation of the effects of stress and anxiety on 
subjects with non-dominant hemisphere lesions. 
Dissertation Abstr, 1959(May), 19, 3010-3011.— 
Abstract. 

377. Koella, Werner P. (Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) 
Some functional properties of optical evoked po- 
tentials in cerebellar cortex of cat. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1959, 22, 61-77.—A study of electrical re- 
sponses recorded in the cerebellar cortex of anes- 
thetized cats when the retina was stimulated by light 
flashes. Light flashes of 10-* ft-L. produce distinct 
responses. Many characteristics of visually evoked 
cerebral cortex electric responses are also found in 
the cerebellar cortex: interchangeability of intensity 
and duration within a certain range, change in latency 
with intensity. The wide variety of amplitude and 
configuration of responses to identical stimuli is 
pointed out. The possibility of central rather than 
retinal origin of part of the rather long latency of 
electric responses at the cerebellar and cerebral cor- 
tex is explored. 26 refs—G. Westheimer. 


378. Kostenetskaia, N. A. Reguliatsiia obshch- 
ego funktsional'nogo sostoianiia kory bol'shikh 
polusharií u sobak, podvergshikhsia povtornym 
anemizatsiiam golovnogo mozgo. [Regulation of 
the general functional state of the cerebral cortex in 
dogs subjected to repeated anemization of the brain.] 
Zh. vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel"., 1958, 8(5), 680-684.— 
Bright general illumination of the experimental 
chamber leads at first to prolonged disturbances of 
higher nervous activity in dogs with a weakened 
cerebral cortex resulting from preceding anemiza- 
tion, These disturbances are held to be due to “in- 
sufficiency of the regulating function of the inhibitory 
process, in consequence of which the increase in gen- 
eral excitability of the weakened cortex results in 
rapid exhaustion of the cortical cells. . . . Subsequent 
training of the regulating function of the inhibitory 
process" makes it possible to establish conditioned 
reflex activity in the brightly lit chamber, although 
this activity proceeds at a lower level than in ex- 
periments with normal illumination. The enhanced 
general excitability, which develops during the ex- 
periments with bright illumination, is "retained by 
the nervous system during subsequent experiments 
carried out under usual conditions. . . . This points to 
an inertness in the mechanism which takes part in 
establishing and maintaining a certain level of ex- 
citability and efficiency in the cerbral cortex.”—I. D. 
London. 


379. Law, Thomas, & Meagher, Walter. (U. 
Michigan) Hypothalamic lesions and sexual be- 
havior in the female rat. Science, 1958, 128, 1626- 
1627.—'"The study reports selective effects on the 
mating patterns of the female габ... [after] partial 
destruction of the hypothalamus. Independent neural 
control of the ovarian cycle and the mating response 
are demonstrated. Both depressed and augmented 
female sexual activity are reported. . . . The study 
indicates that sexual behavior is differentially affected 
by small lesions in discrete hypothalamic regions; 
some lesions augment sexual activity. Moreover, the 
effect is not wholly hormonal; central neural mecha- 
nisms are immediately involved. . . . Forty-five female 
rats surviving all operative procedures were divided 
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spayed and nonspayed. . . « 
[hat there is a system in the female rat which op- 
poses or inhibits receptivity is apparent from the 
data for animals with posterior hypothalamic lesions 
and probably from the data for animals with anterior 
hypothalamic lesions as well. These influences may 
well be related to others originating in more areas, 
as reported for the amygdala and the cortex.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


380. Legouix, J. P., & Géraud, J. Localisation 
des sources de potentiels nerveux auditifs recueil- 
lis en diverses régiones de la cochlée du Cobaye. 
[Localization of sources of auditory nerve potentials 
recorded in various parts of the cochlea of the guinea 
pig.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 53-61,—Action 
potentials evoked by clicks activating the whole 
cochlea are synchronous but unequal in amplitude in 
different locations; peeps activate localized areas. 
Restricted cochlear lesions permitted recording of po- 
tentials from fibers taking origin in the remaining 
parts. These data, together with those obtained in 
studying the spread of AC stimulation, show that 
there is a diffusion of action potentials coming from 
fibers of diverse regions of the cochlea —C, J. Smith. 


381. Lekhtman, IA. B. K tolkovaniiu neko- 
torykh voprosov nervnoi reguliatsii. [On the in- 
terpretation of some problems of nervous regulation.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 117-132.—N. А. Bern- 
shtein's views on the "regulation of motor acts" are 
subjected to criticism. There is no reason for setting 
up a sharp demarcation between the "signal-starting 
and the corrective functions of the afferent systems." 
This invites methodological error. The analytic and 
synthetic activities of the central nervous system 
cannot be separated. Interpretation of conditioned- 
response formation on the basis of probability theory 
without taking into account its physiological nature 
is simply inadequate. The author cannot agree that 
the central nervous system is "indifferent" to the 
meaning contained in the starting-signals or that 
the "objective reflection of the surrounding world in 
the mind" is managed only on the basis of “correct- 
ing impulses which control motor acts" ^N. A. 
Bernshtein's denial of Pavlov's conception of the first 
and second signal systems must be viewed as in error, 
—I. D. London. 


382. Levine, Seymour. (Ohio State U.) Noxi- 
ous stimulation in infant and adult rats and con- 
summatory behavior. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Apr), 51, 230-233.—Rats were given various 
treatments in infancy to determine the effect of in- 
fantile experience on consummatory behavior in adult- 
hood. The 2 experimental groups consisted of Ss 
shocked in infancy and Ss given similar treatment 
without shock. А control group received no hand- 
ling. The groups were then sp it and half received 
shock trials and half did not. Water intake was meas- 
ured directly following the last trial on each day. 
The results indicated that nonhandled Ss were more 
profoundly affected by stress in adulthood. This was 
interpreted as indicating these Ss were more sus- 
ceptible to emotional disturbance due to the lack of 
stimulation during infancy.—S. C. Ratner. 

383. Lhermitte, Jean. Le probléme de la la- 


téralisation et de la dominance hémisphérique. 
[The problem of lateralization and hemispheric domi- 


among two major groups, 
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nance.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 465-485.—A. critical 
review is made of research on laterality in humans 
and, to some extent, in prehumanoid animal-types. 
The areas considered are: hemispheric dominance in 
relation to brain structure, laterality in vision, the 
relation of cerebral laterality to language phenomena, 
secondary manifestations of the destruction of the 
right hemisphere, and cerebral laterality as it appears 
in children.—W. W. Meissner. 

384. Libouban, S., & Oswaldo-Cruz, E. Quel- 
ques observations relatives aux activités evoquées 
et spontanées du cerveau du rat blanc. [Some 
observations relating to Spontaneous and evoked ac- 
tivity of the brain of the white rat] J. Physiol. 
Path. gen., 1958, 50, 380-383.—Ss were studied under 
barbiturate anesthesia for the topography of evoked 


385. Maliukina, G. A. O tsentral'nom zvens 
analizatora bokovoi linii ryb. [On the central link 


each 
lateral 1 


386. Marshall, John. 
Square, London, England) 
in children, J, Neurol, Neurosurg, Psychiat., 1959, 
22, 33-35.—“The tremor of the outstretched hand has 


387. Mason, John W. Visceral functions of the 
nervous system. Annu. Rev, Physiol., 1959, 21, 353- 
380.—219-item bibliog.—M. J, 

388. Merlin, 
Obshchego tipy vysshef nervnoi deiatel'nosti u 
cheloveka po kozhno-gal'vanicheskomu pokaza- 
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to arrive at the general type of higher nervous a 
tivity exemplified—J. D. London. b 

389. Mimura, Keiichi. On the efferent nerve - 
impulses in frog's dorso-cutaneous nerves caused © 
by cutaneous stimulation. Folia psychiat. neur, 
Jap., 1958, 12, 15-23.— Touch stimulation of frog skin © 
caused efferent impulses in cutaneous nerves of other © 
skin sectors through the action of the dorsal root / 
reflex. There appear to be regions in the medulla Jj 
which inhibit, and regions which facilitate, such re- 
flexes.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. К 

390. Müller, Ragnar; Nylander, Ingvar; Lars- 
son, Lars-Erik; Widén, Lennart, & Franken. 
haeuser, Marianne. Sequelae of primary -aseptic © 
meningo-encephalitis: А clinical, sociomedical, 7 
electroencephalographic and psychological study. — 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1958, 33, 115 p. 
—From the period between 1946 and 1954 the at- 
thors selected 238 patients, of whom 78 were less than 
15 years of age at onset of the disease. In 1956 these 
patients and 138 "social twins," were extensively ex- 
amined in identical fashion. The differences between © 
patients and controls were so small, that “aseptic men- 
ingo-encephalitis” cannot be considered an important 
cause of mental illness, behavioral disturbances, epi- 
lepsy, nacrolepsy, or endocrine disorders, EEG ab- 9 
normalities were more frequent in patients, but with- 
out predictive significance. 75 refs.—R, Kaelbling. 

391. Murskii, L. I. Dinamika vosstanovleniia ` 
uslovnykh refleksov u zhivotnykh, perezhivshikh | 
klinicheskuiu smert’ i posleduiushchee ozhivlenie, - 
[Dynamics of restoration of conditioned reflexes in 
animals undergoing clinical death and subsequent 
revival.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 861- 
870.—Data are presented on the dynamics of cortical 9 
restoration in dogs undergoing clinical death of one — 
о 10 minutes duration, It appears that, with proper ^ 
care, cortical activity in the animals is rather quickly — 
returned to normalcy and that type of nervous sys- - 
tem more than duration of clinical death determines 
the nature of the effects on Subsequent conditioned- 
reflex activity. “Demands made on the revived cor- 
tical cells, being beyond their Capacity, cause dis- 
turbances which always occur in a definite sequence, 
A change in the analytic-synthetic activity of these 
cells is the earliest disturbance, followed by abolition 
of recently formed conditioned connections which 
have not been established firmly enough and which 
require that normal dynamic relations obtain between 
the cortical processes.” Elimination of these dis- — 
turbances is facilitated by rest.—I. D. London. 

392. Oikawa, T., Ogawa, T., & Motokawa, K. - 
(Tohoku U.) Origin of so-called cone action po- - 
tential. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 102-111.—Slow 
potentials were recorded from fish retinas by means 
of KCI microelectrodes, 2 similar kinds of responses 
were obtained. Those obtained with 3 m microelec- 
trodes showed a dependence on area of illumination 
and by means of a silver deposit technique were lo- 
calized as originating in the outer or inner plexiform 
layer. The others, obtained with superfine micro- 
electrodes (0.24), showed no area effect concern- 
ing amplitude, were encountered less frequently, and 
may be true cone action potentials.—G. Westheimer. 

393. Olds, James, High functions of the nerv- 
ous system. Annu. Rev. Physiol, 1959, 21, 381- 
402.—146-item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. : 
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394, Orbach, J., & Chow, Kao Liang. (Yerkes 
Laboratories of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) 
Differential effects of resections of Somatic Areas 
I and II in monkeys. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 
195-203.—'"The performance of eight rhesus monkeys 
on six somesthetic discriminations (multiple cue, size 
plus form, form, and three degrees of roughness) were 
studied pre-and post-operatively. The results indi- 
cated that: 1. Animals with post-central lesions (SI) 
fail to retain and have marked difficulty relearning 
most of the tasks. This somatic disturbance was 
duplicated and not exacerbated by combined removals 
of somatic areas I and II, and Broadmann’s areas 5 
and 7. 2. Lesions restricted to somatic area II seemed 
to be without effect on these tests, and the integrity 
of somatic area II could not compensate for a loss of 
somatic area I. These results are discussed in rela- 
tion to the adequacy of lesions and tests."—G. West- 
heimer. 


395, Pavlovskaia, A. A. Vliianie izmenennogo 
funktsional’nogo  sostoianiia kory  golovnogo 
mozga na rabotu pochek. [The influence of changed 
functional state of the cortex of the brain on kidney 
activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'/, 1958, 8(5), 
724-735.—"A change in the functional state of the 
higher parts of the central nervous system, occurring 
under the action of positive and inhibitory conditioned 
stimuli, is accompanied by changes in the filtration- 
reabsorbtion function of the kidneys. Kidney ac- 
tivity becomes reduced when an irradiating inhibi- 
tory process or concentrated excitation (and, hence, 
also negative induction) develops in the cerecral cor- 
tical cells. On the contrary, all aspects of kidney 
activity are enhanced with the development in the 
cortical cells of diffused excitation or positive induc- 
tion produced by the presence of a concentrated in- 
hibitory process.”—J. D. London. 


ү, 396. Prechtl, Н. F. R. The directed head turn- 
ing response and allied movements of the human 
baby. Behaviour, 1958, 13, 212-242.—An analysis of 
the nervous mechanisms involved in the head move- 
ments of infants based on observations on more than 
500 babies. Age ranges from prematurity to one year. 
Preliminary neurological tests were conducted to es- 
tablish the stage of development and physiological 
state at the time of the tests. The measures proper 
were qualitative and quantitative responses to tactile 
stimulation, The observations were related to the 
neuroanatomical and developmental stage of the neo- 
nate, English and German summaries. 70 refs.—H. 
H. Weiss. 


. 397. Reitan, R. M. Validity of the Trail Mak- 
ing Test as an indicator of organic brain damage. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 271-276.—"The Trail 
Making Test was administered to 200 patients with 
clear evidence of brain damage and to 84 Ss without 
anamnestic or clinical evidence of brain damage. The 
groups were comparable with respect to sex, CA, and 

.: education, The results showed . . . significant 
differences in the performances of the two groups for 
Parts A and B of the test individually as well as for 
their total. Frequency distributions were given that 
may serve as preliminary norms for use in evaluating 
results obtained with individual 55. Some comments 
were offered regarding possible reasons why the 
Trail Making Test differentiated the groups so well, 
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relating known aspects of brain function to the struc- 
ture and requirements of the test."—C. H. Ammons. 

398. Reynolds, Robert W. (U. Buffalo) The 
relationship between stimulation voltage and rate 
of hypothalamic self-stimulation in the rat. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 193-198.— 
Using a technique similar to the Olds and Milner 
one, rats stimulated themselves electrically in the 
ventromedial region of the anterior hypothalamus, It 
was found that as stimulation voltage was increased, 
the rate of self-stimulation increased to a maximum. 
Further increases in voltage produced a decline in 
stimulation rate with a pattern of momentary with- 
drawal from the lever. Variations in hunger were 
not systematically related to behavior changes.—S. С. 
Ratner. 

399. Rougeul, A. Observations électrographi- 
ques au cours du conditionnement instrumental 
alimentaire chez le chat. [Electrographic observa- 
tions during instrumental alimentar conditioning in 
the cat.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 494—496.— 
Records were taken from chronically implanted elec- 
trodes in Ss being trained to depress a lever for food 
upon presentation of a signal. The conditioned paw 
movement was usually preceded by marked activa- 
tion of the EEG, sometimes confined to the motor area 
but occasionally generalized. Cathode-ray records 
revealed that each conditioning signal elicited a “con- 
ditioned evoked potential" limited to the motor cor- 
tex. When both positive and negative signals were 
employed, the negative signal was seen to favor the 
appearance of slow, high-amplitude waves, predomi- 
nantly from the motor areas. The same lhenomenon 
was seen in conditions of internal inhibition.—C. J. 
Smith. 

400. Saffran, Murray, & Saffran, Judith. Adeno- 
hypophysis and adrenal cortex. Annu, Rev. 
Physiol, 1959, 21, 403-444.—391-item  bibliog.— 
M. J. Wayner. 

401. Samuels, Ina. Reticular mechanisms and 
behavior. Psychol, Bull., 1959, 56, 1-25.—This paper 
includes a brief overview of the structural and func- 
tional characteristics of the reticular formation in ad- 
dition to a review of the research literature concerned 
with the interaction of specific and nonspecific sys- 
tems, central control of afferent input, cortical pro- 
jections to the reticular system, and the reticular sys- 
tem and the learning process. Of particular relevance 
to psychological theory is the observation that con- 
structs such as attention, perception, or drive possess 
a common factor of nonspecific reticular activation in 
addition to their specific properties. It may be that 
such constructs, now regarded as operationally inde- 
pendent, are actually functionally related in terms of 
a common factor of reticular activation, 5 p. refs,— 
W.J. Meyer. 

402. Sano, Takashi. Motor and other responses 
elicited by electrical stimulation of the cat's tem- 
porallobe. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 152- 
176.—Square-wave stimulation through chronic elec- 
trodes in waking animals produced movements of the 
head and face muscles, mastication and other alimen- 
tary responses, and behavioral responses, such as 
anger, fear, and searching. The voltage required to 
obtain these responses was lower for the amygdala 
than p the temporal cortex. 37 refs—W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 
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403. Schwartzbaum, J. S., Hunt, E. L., Davies, 
B. P., & Kimeldorf, D. J. (USN Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory, San Francisco) The effect of 
whole body X irradiation on the electroconvulsive 
threshold of the rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Apr), 51, 181-184.—“Following a single whole 
body exposure to 500-r X radiation, the electrocon- 
vulsive threshold of the rat was reduced. The de- 
crement persisted throughout the seven days of test- 
ing although significant changes were not found 
within the test period. The threshold change pro- 
duced by irradiation exposure extended beyond the 
effect attributable to the post-irradiation decrease in 
body weight.” —S. C. Ratner. 


404. Shackel, Brian. (Feltham, England) Skin- 
drilling: A method of diminishing galvanic skin- 
potentials. Ammer, J, Psychol., 1959, 72, 144-121.— 
A skin-drill and its use in reducing “skin-noise” in 
studies of the GSR are described—R. Н. Waters. 


405. Shustin, N. A. K probleme izucheniia 
funktsii lobnykh dolet bol'shikh polusharii golov- 
nogo mozga. [On the study of the function of the 
frontal lobes of the cerebral hemispheres.] Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(11), 1087—-1090.—Since 1952 TU. 
Konorskit and his coworkers have been studying the 
functions of the frontal lobes in dogs, utilizing the 
“method of salivary and motor conditioned reflexes” 
both before and after bilateral extirpation of frontal 
areas of the cerebral hemispheres. The published 
work on this research for 1956-57 is reviewed,— 
I. D. London, 


406. Simson, L. R. 
logical correlates of Psychological stress in the 


Denison Uy 1957-58, 44, 138-150.—Psychological 
Stress (with à minimum of physical trauma) was in- 
uced by a situation producing either mild electric 
Shock or exposure to а bright light. Changes in be- 
havior Were interpreted in terms of Selye's general- 
adaptation-syndrome. Histological examination dis- 
Closed: adrenocortical hypertrophy and hyperplasia 
with an increase in the Size of the adrenal cortex with 
Tespect to the medulla; spleens engorged with blood 


with a large number of megakaryocytes i i 
23 refs.—P, Т, Mountjoy. 5 POE eoe 


407. Soulairac, А. Les régulati - 
ког de la faim. оро MM 
regulation of hunger.] J, Ph siol. Path, a 
50, 663-783. —Data and theories of һе zra oS 
viewed in extenso. 


tions dealing with the anatomy and physiology of 


і se structures, the neural 
mechanisms for the accomplishment of regulation, and 
some conclusions drawn from the literature surveyed, 


, 408. Soulairac, A., & Soulairac, M.-L. Modifica- 
tions de la consommation alimentaire et du seuil 
gustatif pour le glucose, à la suite de lésions du 
cortex cérébral, chezlerat. [ Modifications for food 
consumption and of taste threshold for glucose, after 
lesions of the cerebral cortex of the rat] J. Physiol, 
Path. gen., 1958, 50, 513-520.—Lesions were made in 
frontal areas 10 and 6 avoiding the receptive area for 
taste. When intake of standard diet was compared, 
there were no differences before and after operation. 
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When presented with free choice between standard 
diet and 10% glucose solution, Ss took less glucose 
and more standard diet (to a greater total caloric 
intake) after operation. It is concluded that a central 
regulatory mechanism, of a higher order than a 
sensory analyser, is interfered with by these lesions. 
—C. J. Smith. 


409. Sperry, R. W. (California Inst. Technology) 
Preservation of high-order function in isolated 
somatic cortex in callosum-sectioned cat. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1959, 22, 78-87.—"After the right sen- 
sorimotor cortex had been surgically isolated in four 
callosum-sectioned cats to a considerable extent, the 
cats retained their ability to perform preoperatively 
trained somesthetic discriminations at high level with 
the left forepaw. Also, they showed no marked re- 
tardation in ability to use the affected left paw to 
learn new discriminations. An attempt further to re- 
duce the size of the cortical remnant abolished com- 
pletely in one case all discriminative performance with 
the affected paw. Cortical lesions centered in the 
somatic area of the left hemisphere abolished от 
severely impaired discriminative performance with 
the right paw, but left unaffected that with the left 
paw."—G. Westheimer. 


410. Starkman, Stanley Samuel. (George Pea- 
body Coll. for Teachers) Spontaneous electrocor- 
tical activity as a predictor of adaptation to stress. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Мау), 19, 3035.—A bstract. 


411. Teasdall, Robert D., & Magladery, John W. 
Superficial abdominal reflexes in man: A clinical 
and electromyographic study. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 28-36.—These reflexes were stud- 
ied clinically and their action potentials recorded in 
16 normal persons and in 11 patients with damage to 
the central nervous system, “From latency determi- 
nations, it was concluded that the basic reflex arcs are 
spinal. Levels of excitability within these arcs . . . 
are normally enhanced by volleys from higher regions, 
descending through motor pathways. Such enhance- 
ment is modified by cerebral inhibitory mechanisms 
activated through afferent discharge from the skin of 
the reflex-ogenous zone itself.” These findings are 
discussed by reference to pertinent clinical and experi- 
mental literature. 22 refs.—L. А. Pennington. 


412. Tobias, Julian М. Biophysical aspects of 
conduction and transmission in the nervous sys- 
tem. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1959, 21, 299—324,—289- 
item bibliog.—M. J. Wayner. 


413. Wang, G. H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Balti- 
more, Md.) Effects of asphyxia on galvanic skin 
reflex before and after spinal transection. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1959, 22, 98-101.—“‘Before Spinal tran- 
section asphyxia causes a fall in the intensity of the 
galvanic skin reflex and abolishes the reflex in 3-5 
minutes. After spinal transection asphyxia causes a 
rise, instead of a fall, in the intensity of the reflex 
and then suddenly abolishes the reflex, the time re- 
quired for abolition of the reflex being 1 minute 
longer than before spinal transection, These differ- 
ences are mainly due to presence or absence of supra- 
spinal inhibition of the reflex."—G. Westheimer. 


414. Williams, Gertrude Joanne. (Washington 
U.) The effects of massed and spaced electrocon- 
vulsive shock on conflict behavior in the male al- 
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bino rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3037. 
—Abstract. 

415. Yuyama, Tsotomu; Yamamoto, Chosa- 
buro, & Iwama, Kitsuya. Effects of repeated re- 
inforcements upon electrical activities of the hu- 
man brain in conditioned reflexes. Folia psychiat. 
neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 24-33.—EEG changes following 
onset of a light were conditioned to a tone stimulus. 
The resting EEG pattern was at first dominated by 
beta waves, which were supplanted by alpha waves, 
and finally by slow waves. Similar changes in pat- 
tern characterized the UR to the CS and the UCS, 
as well as the conditioned EEG response.—M. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 45, 224, 230, 381, 671, 837, 1560, 
1680, 1765) 
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416. Anderson, M., & White, R. (Duke U.) 
A survey of work on ESP and teacher-pupil at- 
titudes. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 246-268—Nine 
exploratory studies extend to new classroom situa- 
tions the writers previous experiments which indi- 
cated a relationship between ESP performance and 
the attitudes of the pupil and teacher toward each 
other, While the trends in the results of these new 
experiments were similar to the previous findings, 
they were not statistically significant—J. G. Pratt. 

417, Bergius, Rudolf. Konzentration und Auto- 
suggestion beim Hebetrick? [Concentration and 
autosuggestion conditioners of the lifting trick?] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 119-122.—A favorite par- 
lor trick, the lifting of a person sitting on a chair by 
4 other persons, serves as demonstration of per- 
ceptual ways of responding. Auxiliary concepts like 
autosuggestion and concentration are not necessary 
as explanatory principles—W. J. Koppitz. 

418. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The dif- 
ferential effect of visual and auditory incentives 
on the performance of monkeys. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 591-593.—The frequency of response by 5 
monkeys to 3 visual and 5 tape-recorded auditory 
stimuli was obtained. The stimuli and their as- 
sociated frequency of responses fell in the following, 
decreasing order: visual—caged monkey, caged dog, 
empty cage (standard condition) ; auditory—feeding 
sounds, single monkey, white noise (standard), rage, 
and dog sounds. Infrequency of response to dog, dog 
sounds, and rage sounds is interpreted as the result 
of the fear-arousing character of these stimuli—R. 
H. Waters. 


_ 419. Cox, W. E. (Southern Pines, N. C.) Three- 
tier placement PK. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 19-23. 
—A new kind of apparatus was used which allowed 
cubes released at the top to roll successively into 3 
throwing areas, in each of which the S attempted to 
will the cubes to go to a designated side of a center 
line. Only those cubes which were placed in accord- 
ance with the S’s wish in the upper 2 tiers were al- 
lowed to continue rolling to end up on the bottom 
throwing surface. The bottom tier was divided also 
into equal target and nontarget areas (alternated in a 
balanced manner to control against physical bias). A 
significantly high number of the cubes reaching the 
bottom tier ended up on the target half of that sur- 
face.—J. G. Pratt. 
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420. Dondero, E. Austin. (Catholic U.) Sub- 
liminal perception and set: A dissertation. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. American Press, 1959. 
vii, 33 p. $.50—Does a set to perceive flashed 
stimuli during the course of a movie enhance the 
effect of subliminal stimulus presentation? Ss with 
differing verbal instructions (i.e, set and no set) 
were presented 2 different subliminal stimuli (a single 
letter and a 3-digit number) at 4 different illumina- 
tion levels. The single letter was related to a simple 
choice behavior situation in which Ss participated 
before and after the movie during which the sub- 
liminal stimuli were flashed. The 3-digit number 
was the correct solution to a mathematical reasoning 
problem also administered before and after. А sig- 
nificant difference was found on choice behavior (btt 
not on the mathematical problem) between the total 
experimental group (N — 64) and the control group 
of 18 Ss who did not receive any subliminal stimuli. 
However, no significant difference was found between 
the set and no-set treatments. 47-item bibliog.—L. 
Goldberger. 

421. Duncan, C. P. Figural displacement with 
quasi-circular stimuli. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
295-305.—"Some aspects of neural satiation theory 
were studied by testing for changes in apparent size, 
during inspection, of both a circular and certain 
quasi-circular figures. Different groups of 100 Ss 
inspected either an outline circle, a dot rotating con- 
tinuously in a circular path, a dot moved stepwise 
around a circular path, or a stationary dot. Total 
inspection time was varied... (a) With nearly con- 
tinuous fixation, there was progressive outward dis- 
placement of the dot . . . when the dot was stationary 
and when . . . rotated continuously or stepwise. 
When the stimuli were inspected only during judg- 
ments, stepwise rotation produced the only significant 
displacement of the dot. (b) The outline circle 
showed no change in apparent diameter under any 
condition. (c) ... it was suggested that satiation 
may develop along a gradient such that foveal pro- 
jection areas of the cortex become satiated more 
quickly than extra-foveal projection areas."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


422. Dureman, I., Sálde, H., & Johansson, G. 
(U. Uppsala) Motion perception and personality. 
Parts II & III. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 61-67.— 
(see 33: 285)—O. I. Jacobsen, 


423. Ekman, Gösta. (U. Stockholm)  Discrimi- 
nal sensitivity on the subjective continuum. Nord. 
Psykol. 1956, 8, 153-163.—There appears to be no 
single investigation on relationship between dis- 
criminal sensitivity and perceived intensity, which 
the author feels is a graphic procedure in R-S meas- 
urements. The author used fictitious examples in his 
presentation. The difference limen has a functional 
increase linearly for subjective weight, and also non- 
linearly for subjective salt intensity. The difference 
limen in subjective units is constant for brightness 
and pitch, but there is an increasing function of in- 
tensity for loudness. There is an indirect evidence 
that subjective sensitivity is constant along the curvi- 
linear continuum in multidimensional subjective space 
of hue. A hypothesis by Stevens and collaborators is 
contradicted by brightness data, but supported by 
color data. Relations between sensitivity and. posi- 
tions in the subjective continuum may be ascribed to 
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central processes, whereby they are more promising 
of investigation than conventional psychophysical re- 
lations which depend on highly specific peripheral fac- 
tors.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


424. Fine, B. J, & Gaydos, Н. F. Relationship 
between individual personality variables and body 
temperature response patterns in the cold. Psy- 
chol. Rep. 1959, 5, 71-78.—"70 Ss were exposed 
nude to successive climatic conditions of 70°Е, 50°Е, 
and 78°Е for periods of 30, 75, and 115 min., respec- 
tively. Rectal temperatures, morphological measure- 
ments, ratings of subjective feelings of cold and per- 
sonality measurements (MMPI) were obtained. Ss, 
whose combined scores on the MMPI-derived Anxiety 
Index and Internalization Ratio deviated widely from 
the group norm, took significantly longer than less 
deviant Ss to show a rise in rectal temperature fol- 
lowing exposure to cold. Heavy, large men felt 
warmer than light, small men during exposure to the 
same cold condition. The meaning of the data is 
discussed.”—C. H, Ammons. 


425. Fraisse, Paul. Perception de la durée et 
durée de lap erception. [Perception of duration 
and duration of the perception.] Psychol. Franc., 
1958(Jan), 3, 1-8.—Studies of the reproduction of 
short durations have resulted in some agreement as 
to the location of an indifference interval at about 
0.60 seconds. This is approximately the duration of 
a psychological refractory period and evidence sup- 
ports the hypothesis that this particular interval is 
related to the duration of certain basic neural proc- 
esses.—C. J. Adkins, 


426. Fraser, D.C. (Waterloo Coll) Recent ex- 
perimental work in the study of fatigue. Occup, 
Psychol., 1958, 32, 258-263.—Aircrew and mine res- 
сце research are discussed with respect to the “two 
basic difficulties to the experimenter,” definition and 
measurement, Fatigue variables found in the Cam- 
bridge Cockpit experiments indicate affect on high- 
grade performance occurs prior to physiological ex- 
haustion, no affect on visual acuity, and importance of 
“timing.”—M, York. 


perience with long and short anchors influenced con- 

e Under conditions of 
simultaneous audio-visual stimulation stimulus effec- 
tiveness and sensory dominance appear, Stimulus 
differentiating factor even when 
attention was varied through instructions to focus on 
either the light or the sound.—7. Arbit. 


428. Johansen, Martin. (U. Copenhagen) Ex- 
perienced continuations of some three-dimentional 
forms. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 1-26.— (see 33: 302) 
—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

429. Kabanova-Meller, E. N. Formirovanie 
vospriiatiia prostranstva i prostranstvennykh pre- 
dstavlenif u dete. [The formation of spatial per- 
ception and of spatial conceptions in children.] op. 
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Psikhol., 1958, 4(3), 161-167.—The treatment of 
spatial perception and conception in children, as 
handled in issue No. 86 of Izvestiia Akademii Peda- 
gogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR, is critically reviewed.— 
I. D. London. 

430. Kappauf, William E., & Powe, William E. 
Performance decrement at an audiovisual check- 
ing task. J, exp. Psychol, 1959, 57, 49-56.—Dis- 
crepancies which Ss were to detect between the audio- 
and the visual-digit series occurred at 4 different rates 
for different groups. Performance decrements over 
the 2-hour period were found for all AFOT category 
groups and all 4 discrepancy conditions. Greater dec- 
rements occurred for the slower discrepancy rates and 
for men of poorer AFQT score. The relation be- 
tween the probability of detection of a discrepancy 
and the time since the previous discrepancy was U- 
shaped.—J. Arbit. 

431. Kelvin, R. Р„ & Mulik, Aktu. Discrimina- 
tion of length by sight and touch. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1958(Nov), 10, 187-192.—“A further in- 
vestigation into the capacity to compare objects seen 
with objects touched. Results... make it clear that 
the earlier findings, and their interpretation, were due 
to an oversimplified experimental situation. . . . 
cross-modal comparisons are a function of the total 
range of the comparison stimuli and not simply a 
function of the physical properties of isolated stimuli 

‚ it is doubtful whether cross-modal matching is 
ever more than an experimental artefact.”—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

432. Koseleff, Paul. Studies in the erception 
of heaviness. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 65-86.—This 
is another experiment in size-weight-effect (SWE) 
in weight judgment. 20 Os were used and 3 weights, 
A, B, & C, each against the other 2 and also in re- 
verse order. The author wants to postpone his state- 
ments or findings until it has been shown whether 
other procedures lead to similar results. It must be 
shown also, whether it is of relevancy whether O as 
criteria uses heaviness or organic sensation, or some- 
thing undefined and perhaps varying in making his 
judgments. When a method is found which can com- 
ply to both (a) mathematical reliability and (b) con- 
stancy of the O’s criteria for comparison, it will then 
be possible to answer the question as to whether the 
difference threshold depend upon the physical weight; 
or if it goes parallel with phenomenal heaviness, even 
though the threshold is the same for the various 
weights, or whether it is different according to the 
“utilization-coefficient.’—O, I. Jacobsen. 

433. Kotliarova, L. I. Poznanie predmeta pri 
Passivnom vospriiatii. [Knowledge of objects in 
Passive perception.] Mop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 18- 
29.—No adequate knowledge of the “basic properties 
of objects" can be acquired by tactile perception alone. 
Thus, a blindfolded person experiences considerable 
difficulties in determining size and Shape (cuts and 
holes in an object being overlooked by the S); 
whereas his judgment concerning weight and tem- 
perature may frequently be quite accurate. The ma- 
terial of which an object is made is identified by its 
temperature, weight, and surface features. Most 
vivid is the impression at the instant the object first 
touches the. palm. Very often when the object is 
pressed against the palm, the S realizes the error of 
previous judgments. Not only do different Ss per- 
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ceive the properties of the same object differently, 
but even the same S derives different impressions of 
an object if the latter is repeatedly presented to him. 
Many Ss find it difficult to determine whether a cer- 
tain property is recognized directly through percep- 
tion or inferred from sensory experience.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 

434. Kozhevnikov, M. M. О nekotorykh oso- 
bennostiakh sensornogo assotsiirovaniia v zritel’- 
non vospriiatii, [On some features of sensory as- 
sociation in visual perception.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(6), 131-139.—The results of an experimental study 
on sensory association in visual perception of objects 
are presented and explained in terms of Pavlovian as- 
sociationism. In this way one may comprehend the 
outcome of the study which demonstrates that ar- 
tificially dismembered objects may be perceived as a 
unitary composite if all their components should be 
presented simultaneously.—/. D. London, 


435. Landahl, H. D., & Birren, J. E. (Chicago 
U.) Effects of age on the discrimination of lifted 
weights. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 48-55 —42 male Ss 
aged 58-85 years were compared to 39 male Ss aged 
18-32 years with respect to simultaneous and suc- 
cessive weight discriminations under normal and 
speeded conditions. “Older subjects showed more 
perseveration in the sense that an effect of judgment 
had a residual effect upon the next judgment.” This 
perseveration, however, “may not be independent 
of the threshold to discrimination."—J. Botwinick. 


436. Leont'ev, A. N. O mekhanizme chuvst- 
vennogo otrazheniia. [On the mechanism of sensory 
reflection.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 19-41.—2 
major approaches have characterized the develop- 
ment of the scientific outlook on the nature and 
mechanism of sensation. According to one, sensation 
is the result of processes arising in sensory appara- 
tus under the influence of stimuli—the “receptory con- 
ception” of sensation. According to the other, vari- 
ous afferent elements are acknowledged to be im- 
portant factors in the recepton process—the “reflec- 
tional conception” of sensation. These afferent ele- 
ments, whose role was first identified in the tactile 
Processes, are important in the functioning of other 
reception systems including the auditory. Data on 
the role of afferent elements in auditory reception are 
presented. On the basis of these data, a hypothesis 
18 developed on the mechanism of sensation. The 
hypothesis is based on the “identification,” that is, 
isomorphism of the “processes in the afferent link of 
reception with the reflectional properties of the stimu- 
lus."—I. D. London. 


‚ 437. McConnell, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Соп- 
tinuous variable trials. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 
279-290.—This paper examines the mathematics in- 
volved in assessing experimental results (with spe- 
cial references to parapsychological research) on the 
basis of continuous and binomial (discontinuous) 
recording of observations and compares the efficiency 
of the 2 methods under different circumstances. The 
relative sensitivity of the 2 methods of assessment de- 
pends upon how the process under investigation oper- 
ates. A table of the continuous-variable distribution 
function is presented.—J. G. Pratt. 


438. McConnell, R. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Scaled 
measurement in psi research. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 
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22, 237-245.—While parapsychological research deals 
with a continuous function, most of the experimental 
methods have made use of discontinuous observations. 
However, some investigators have successfully intro- 
duced methods making use of graduated or scaled 
measurements, such as the Fisk clock-card ESP test 
and the Forwald placement PK procedure. These 
beginnings should encourage further efforts to use 
scaled observations in parapsychology.—J. С. Pratt. 


439. Murphy, G. (Menninger Foundation, To- 
peka) Progress in parapsychology. J. Parapsy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 229-236.—6 specific suggestions are 
offered for the improvement of parapsychological re- 
search: (a) apply lessons from the history of science, 
(b) use statistical designs appropriate to the complex 
psychological processes under investigation, construct 
and test models which take account of the (c) bio- 
logical and (d) sociocultural contexts within which 
paranormal events occur and (e) the interactions of 
these aspects, (f) apply more of what is available 
from psychology.—J. б. Pratt. 


440. Nash, С. B., & Durkin, М. С. (St. Joseph’s 
Coll, Philadelphia) Terminal salience with mul- 
tiple digit targets. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 49- 
53.—Ss were tested for their ability to respond by 
ESP to targets which consisted of numbers made 
up of from one to 5 digits. No tendency was ob- 
served for extra-chance hits to occur on the numbers 
as a Gestalt, although there was statistically sig- 
nificant scoring on the separate digits. The most 
marked effect was a tendency to hit on the outer digits 
of the multiple-digit numbers and to score below 
chance expectation on the inner digits.—J. G. Pratt. 


441. Oyama, Tadasu. А new psychophysical 
method: Method of transposition or equal-appear- 
ing relations. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 74-—/9.—"In 
many experiments dealing with perceptual phenomena, 
investigators try to find a stimulus which appears 
equal to a standard stimulus. It often happens, how- 
ever, that the procedure involved in finding the equi- 
valent stimulus alters the stimulus pattern so that the 
measurement is not made on the original stimulus 
pattern. To avoid this difficulty, a new psychophysi- 
cal method, which is named the method of transposi- 
tion or the method of equal-appearing relations, was 
proposed. The major advantage of this method over 
the traditional ones is that it leaves the original 
stimulus pattern intact."—1V. J. Meyer. 


442, Parsons, Denys. Examination of a dowser. 
J. Soc. Psych. Res. 1959(Mar), 40, 12-17.—A 
dowser is defined as a devining rod used to locate 
water. The author invited a Canadian, as a guest at 
his home, to demonstrate the use of the dowser, which 
he claimed could locate fuel pipelines, fuel deposits, 
buried metals, etc., underground. The dowser con- 
sisted of 2 steel rods, bent L-shaped, covered with 
kraft paper. Oil on a shoe sole and a boot sole both 
failed, even though there is a 50-50 chance of cor- 
rect guessing. Buried coins, а ring, trowel, etc., like- 
wise failed in exact or near location. The author 
stated that unconscious muscular action may be a 
possible clue in this phenomenon. In 17 years of ex- 
periences with dowsers and dowser literature, the 
author is still unconvinced of its working ability. The 
“hostile ray hypothesis" is also mentioned as a possi- 
ble reason for some failures.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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443. Petrie, Asenath ; Collins, Walter, and Solo- 
mon, Philip. (Harvard Medical School, Boston) 
Pain sensitivity, sensory deprivation, and suscep- 
tibility to satiation. Science, 1958, 128, 1431-1433. 
— "The results reported bear out the hypotheses that 
(i) pain tolerance is positively related to satiability ; 
(ii) sensory deprivation tolerance is negatively re- 
lated to satiability. It is inferred that satiability may 
prove to be in part the mechanism of tolerance and 
intolerance, and that pain tolerance is inversely re- 
lated to sensory deprivation tolerance. . . . Our find- 
ings provide some support for the hypothesis that he 
who tolerates sensory deprivation least is most sus- 
ceptible to satiation.” A table indicating the average 
amount of satiation of 4 groups of Ss differing in 
tolerance of pain and deprivation is presented.—S. J. 
Lachman, 


444. Poortman, J. J. The feeling of being stared 
at. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1959(Mar), 40, 4-12.— 
The author interviewed a number of people in re- 
gard to the contention of looking around because of 
the feeling that someone was Staring at them, and 
found that it was positive for some and negative for 
others. Some have called this second-degree atten- 
tion, others, mental telepathy. "Various experiments 
Were reported, some results being attributed to chance, 
some convincingly positive, "The author carried on 89 
experiments with an agent (one doing the staring) 
and the percipient (one being stared at) with results 
of 53 rights and 36 wrongs. It is concluded that this 
may be mental telepathy, or "ordinary perception" 
under the association theory. 18 refs.—O. I. Jacob- 
sen, 

445. Pulver, Urs. 
land) Untersuchungen übe: 
Вог 

ants.| Schweiz. Z, Psychol, Anwend., 1959, 18, 18- 
33.—20 infants, 2; te 
times, i 


seemed to have his own characteristic level of anxiety, 
with little intra-individual variation, It was shown 
t this experimental situation, the irritability of 
infants reached its maximum at the age of 14 weeks, 
nglish and French summaries.—J. W, House, 


© Bj e during motor conditioned reaction in the 
adult. 


645.—The limit of differentiation 


brane, 1 at angles ran; 
5 ; 8- 
ing from 0° to 65° in proportion to the distance or 


The latter condition leads 
to differential thresholds 2-3 times lower than those 
The improvement of visual and 
kinesthetic analysis is determined apparently by a 
"conditioned two-way connection between a certain 
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functional state of the kinesthetic analyzer due to 
gradual impulsation and that of the cells of the visual 
analyzer excited in accordance with the properties 
of the analyzed stimulus.” The results of experiments 
with additional weak stimulation of either the visual 
or kinesthetic analyzer make it plausible that “in 
cases of gradual reaction the predominant role in the 
neurodynamic structure is played by the kinesthetic 
analyzer.”—I, D. London. 

447. Sandstrém, C. L, & Lundberg, I. (Us Up- 
sala) А genetic approach to sex differences in 
localization. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 167-173.— 
Adults and children were used in this experiment, 
480 children, ages 8-15 years, 60 in each age bracket, 
half boys and half girls, The experiment consisted 
of a tabletop with a fixation point, and Ss were asked 
to place a mapping pin under the tabletop in position 
corresponding to the fixation point, Ss would not use 
tactual sense, but conception of position only, by hand, | 
4 trials each for both right and left hands were given, 
In most cases children obtained better results than 
adults. Males and females appeared to be most nearly 
alike in perception at the 15-year level, where differ- 
ences in mean scores tended to be very small. Why 
girls achieve better results than women remains en- 
tirely unexplained. Results do not bear out Watkin’s 
hypothesis—O, I. Jacobsen. 

448. Shor, R. E., Youell, L. S. & Berkowitz, Н, 
(Brandeis U.) Preliminary experiments on psi 
phenomena with relatively unconscious participa- 
tion. J. Parapsychol., 1958, 22, 260-278.— The logic 
and general approach are presented for a series of 
experiments designed to test ESP in the laboratory — 
under conditions which favor spontaneity by mini- 
mizing rational thought processes and by increasing 
motivation. In this preliminary series, Ss made 
choices on an electrical apparatus presenting a 50—50 
basis of response and obtained statistically significant 
results.—J. G. Pratt. 

449. Slack, Charles W. (Harvard U.) Critique 
on the interpretation of cultural differences in the 
perception of motion in Ames’s trapezoidal win- 
dow. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 127-131.—“The 
main point of this critique is... . The results of their 
[Allport & Pettigrew, see 33: 271] experiment are 
perfectly consistent with the strong empiricistic posi- 
tion which gives little or no weight to nativistic fac- 
tors."—R. Н. Waters. 

450. Smith, Gudmund, & Henriksson, Maj. (U. 
Lund) Studies in the development of percept 
with various contexts of perceived reality. Nord. 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 183-201.—2 stimuli, A and B, were 
presented successively in a tachistoscope to various 
specially-chosen Ss. Stimulus A at a subthreshold 
value subsequently raised in geometric progression, 
and B, at the threshold value for correct perception. 
In one series, А was congruent with B, in the other 
series both were incongruent. A pilot study showed 
that the first independent presentation of A was af- 
fected by the perceived context of B. However, pre- 
stages of A beyond awareness could exert significant 
influence on perception of B. There were consistent 
patterns reflecting mechanisms of adaptive regula- 
tions. There were 18 normal, 10 compulsive, 8 para- 
noid, and 3 conversion hysteric Ss taking part in the 
experiment. Compulsive Ss clung to the unchanged 

In other groups B often changed, and changes 
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were most obvious in paranoid Ss. The original A 
often included interpreted prestages in normal and 
paranoid Ss. Paranoid Ss employed a mechanism of 
cleavage, that is, failed to accept the correct A until 
it was separated from B, and at times the correct A 
appeared as a “delusional” B.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

451. Stevens, S. S. Cross-modality validation of 
subjective scales for loudness, vibration, and elec- 
tric shock. J. exp. Psychol. 1959, 57, 201-209.— 
“The numerical ratio scales of subjective magnitude 
for three modalities . . . were used to predict the form 
of the equal-sensation functions that should result 
from matching the apparent intensity in one modality 
to that in another. . . . the slopes and the curvatures 
of the three predicted functions were received experi- 
mentally.” 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 

452. Stevens, S. S. Tactile vibration: Dynamics 
of sensory intensity. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 210- 
218.—The ratio scale for the subjective intensity of 
vibration applied to the finger tip was shown to be a 
power function of vibration amplitude. Judgments 
of vibration on a 7-point category scale gave a func- 
tion that is concave downward relative to the ratio 
scale obtained by magnitude estimation. The scale of 
JND's is also concave downward. Ss match of the 
apparent intensity on the finger to that on the arm 
suggests that the functions obtained by magnitude 
estimation are valid measures of the dynamic proc- 
esses in sensory systems. 22 refs.—J. Arbit. 


453. Venger, L. A. K voprosu o strukture vos- 
priiatiia i её osobennostiakh u detei mladshego 
shkol’nogo vozrasta. [On the structure of percep- 
tion and its features in younger school children.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 131-143.—In the process 
of object perception individual components and de- 
tails of an object are specifically interrelated. The 
resultant mental image thus includes “details in unity 
with their interrelations.” In perception emphasis 
may be on either the individual details or their in- 
terrelations, depending on the nature of the object. 
Object details are dominant over interrelations in the 
perceptual process, if they are distinguished by vivid 
and unusual features. The perception of younger 
school children (7-10 years) differs from the percep- 
tion of adults in that it is mainly focused on object 
details at the expense of their interrelations. Even 
when identification of interrelations is required of 
children, very favorable conditions are necessary to 
enable perception of the interrelations. Characteristic 
details of objects are perceived by children with 
greater accuracy than by adults. Younger school 
children can be trained in the perception of abstract 
interrelations. This can be done, for example, by 
teaching verbal description of the interrelations while 
comparing objects differing from each other with 
respect to the nature of their details.—I. D. London. 


454. Wapner, S., Werner, H., & Comalli, P. E., 
Jr. Effect of enhancement of head boundary on 
head size and shape. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
319-325.—"Three experiments with a total of 42 Ss 
were carried out to investigate the problem of per- 
ception of one's own body or body parts. It was 
found in general that articulation of the boundary at 
one side of the face by touch, cold, and heat makes 
for a perceptual change in the shape of the face, in- 
sofar as the distance between side of face stimulated 
and nose is perceived as shorter than the distance 
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between nose and unstimulated side of the face,”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


455. Warren, Richard M. (U. Cambridge) A 
basis for judgments of sensory intensity. Amer, 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 675-687.—A. “physical-correlate 
theory is proposed as the basis for judgments of sen- 
sory intensity. The theory holds that estimates of 
sensory magnitudes are based upon experiences with 
the manner in which sensory excitation is correlated 
with the quantity of some physical attribute associ- 
ated with the stimulus." Support for the theory is 
given by experimental data from the areas of heavi- 
ness, taste, brightness, loudness, and pitch.—R. H. 
Waters. 


456. Wertheimer, M., & Crow, E. G. Relation 
between individual differences in figural after- 
effects and in rate of lapse of meaning of words. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 82.—In a group situa- 
tion, time for the lapse of meaning of words (LMW) 
for a standard set of words was measured. Kines- 
thetic figural aftereffect (FAE) was measured in in- 
dividual sessions on 46 Ss for whom LMW measures 
were also available. A Pearson product-moment co- 
efficient, calculated between time of LMW and kines- 
thetic FAE, was — .30 (р = .05). This result con- 
firms the prediction that “an S who is ‘modifiable, as 
shown by rapid LMW, should also be ‘modifiable’ as 
shown by a larger FAE, resulting in a negative cor- 
relation between time of LMW and size of FAE.” — 
C. H. Ammons. 


457. Willemin, Louis P., Kaplan, Harry; Katz, 
Aaron, & de Jung, John E. (TAGO, Washington, 
D. C.) Prediction of enlisted performance under 
conditions of extreme cold. USA TAGO Person- 
nel Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1958, No. 1113. 20 p.— 
Although the predictiveness of all measures tried out 
was not as high under cold weather conditions as had 
previously been obtained in combat and garrison- 
maneuver studies, the pattern of validity among the 
test variables was a familiar one. The 1958 combat 
composites—A ptitude Areas IN (Infantry) and AE 
(Combat Arms other than Infantry)—2 new ACB 
tests (CI and GIT), the Arctic BIB, and the Shop 
Mechanics Test (ACB) were the best predictors of 
peer rankings of tentmates with respect to exercise 
COLD BAY maneuver performance, Background 
variables of age and grade also differentiated sig- 
nificantly among criterion groups.—7 4GO. 


458. Yai, Hideko. The effects of side-pressure 
on pressure sensation. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 29, 
303-312.—In the normal, resting S pressure sensa- 
tion remains constant, as measured by the total num- 
ber of pressure-sensitive spots per given skin area, 
However, simultaneous application of additional pres- 
sure over broad areas other than the test area changes 
pressure sensitivity as follows: the closer the area of 
additional pressure, the greater its effect; proximal 
directions from the test area to the area of additional 
pressure have a greater effect than distal directions 
for the same distance; the effect increases with the 
size and intensity of the additional pressure. An ex- 
planation in terms of CNS levels is suggested. Eng- 
lish summary.—J. Lyons. 


(See also Abstracts 35, 63, 69, 71, 214, 384, 437, 1381, 
1876, 1933) 
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460. Attinson, Bernard. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) A preliminary report on the inci- 
dence of esophoria amı 
tients. Amer, J. Optom., 1959, 36, 73-77. —Tests for 
lateral phoria were given to 125 psychiatric patients 
(mostly female schiz 
and to a control gro 
pital staff. "There 
nificantly higher inc. 
tally disturbed than 
higher incidence of 
by disturbance of th 
18 refs.—E, G, Heinemann, 


Franks, 


of a simple 
uctured field. Percept. mot, Skills, 


small square 
Positions in 


The interstimulus in- 
the conditioned eyelid 
„ 1958, 56, 464-471.—The 
latency of the Tesponse tended to increase with con- 
itioni blinks which suc- 

increased. This 


v е to the usual as- 
sumption and evidence that latency decreases in the 


course of conditioning and „ап attempted reconcilia- 
tion was made in the empirical conflict. —]7, Arbit. 
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nce threshold of the magnitude о 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 83-88,.— 


given the task of adj 


its edge appeared 
the target dot on 
were about half th 
attem; 
diffe 


ts to) 
Arbit. 
(Johns Hopkins U,) 
intermittent photic 
of flash, number of 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
ained on the differ- 
ence threshold function for intermittent photic stimuli 
with the method of single stimuli, . , . The major find- 
ings of this study were as follows: (1) The number 
of flashes in a train has a negligible effect upon the | 
difference threshold. . . , (2) The duration of a train 
has a negligible effect upon the difference threshold, 

‚. (3) The difference threshold function for inter- J| 
mittent photic stimuli obtained with the method of 
single stimuli is comparable in form to the function 
obtained with the method of adjustment, (4) Ex- 
Pressing difference thresholds in terms of a period _ 
measure points up the similarity between the differ- 
ence threshold functions obtained with intermittent . 
photic and electric stimuli” —F, Ratliff. 

466. Browning, Carroll W., Quinn, Lester H, 
& Crasilneck, Harold B. (Dallas, Tex.) The use 
of hypnosis in suppression amblyopia of children. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958( Jul), 46(1, Pt. I), 53-67. 
—Detailed case reports are given of 9 children who 
were treated by hypnotic suggestion for suppression 
amblyopia; 8 showed improvement in 
which was attributable to 


467. Bruner, echsler, Henry. 
(Harvard U.) ility as a determi- 
nant of perceptual closure. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 
7: 6.—Data from 112 Ss, observing Open or 
“the longer a preceding series 
eater the likelihood 
different from that 
the preceding series” even though the series were 
aters, 

Herman M, & Ziv, Benjamin. 
se of the phakic and aphakic hu- 
man eye to stimulation wi near ultraviolet. 
AMA Arch, Ophthal., 1959, 61, 347-350.—In the in- 


tact eye the len traviolet from the 
retina, 


, 


or older, 
responses, 
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laboratory and those predicted by the Burnham, Evans, 
Newhall (B-E-N) equations for a change from day- 
light to tungsten adaptation. Prediction equations 
based on Wassef's data are also reported, and a com- 
parison is made between the B-E-N and Wassef pre- 
dictions for all of the Munsell colors specified by 
Kelly, Gibson, and Nickerson. Both sets of data lead 
to similar predictions, and charts are presented from 
which predictions for a wide variety of colors may 
easily be compared with the shifts in color appear- 
ance found in practice."—F. Ratliff. 

470, Calvin, Allen D., Tyrrell, Sybil; Schulz, R. 
E., & Koons, Roberta G. (Hollins Coll.) The 
effect of exposure-time on the relation between 
perceptual organization and intelligence. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 573-577.—Immediate reproduc- 
tion of tachistoscopically presented dot patterns cor- 
roborates the finding of a relationship between per- 
ceptual organization and intelligence. Slower Ss 
could achieve higher organization with increased ex- 
posure time, a result that could not be adequately 
accounted for in terms of increased time alone.—R. 
H. Waters. 

471. Cohen, Walter, & Tepas, Donald. (U. 
Buffalo) Temporal factors in the perception of 
verticality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 760-763.— 
Results from 68 men students indicate that “Pro- 
longed exposure to a tilted frame and rod significantly 
increased the errors in judgments of verticality.” No 
increase in error was found “after a 4-minute ex- 
posure.” Errors persisted “when the tilted frame 
was removed after prolonged exposure.”—R. H. 
Waters. 

472. Conover, Donald W., & Kraft, Conrad L. 
The use of color in coding displays. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 55-471. v, 16 p.—For 
practical coding purposes, the maximum number of 
absolutely identifiable hues is from 5 to 8 colors de- 
pending upon the viewing conditions and the propor- 
tion of the population which must read the code with- 
out error. А color plate gives examples of 8, 7, 6, 
and 5 equally discriminable scales of hues derived 
from the Munsell 50-hue series of colored papers. 
"These results apply specifically to surface color (pig- 
ment produced) coding applications and not to colors 
produced by phosphors, as in color TV. The color 
patch should have a visual angle of at least 20/ to be 
readily identifiable by most observers.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

473. Cornsweet, T. N., Fowler, H., Rabedeau, 
R. G., Whalen, R. E., & Williams, D. R. (Yale U.) 
Changes in the perceived color of very bright 
stimuli. Science, 1958, 128, 898-899.—“When very 
intense stimuli in the long-wave length region of the 
visual Spectrum are viewed continuously, they change 
in hue from red, through yellow, to green. The re- 
lation of the time course of these changes to the in- 
tensity of the stimulus is reported." А figure in- 
dicating the time course of changes in hue as a func- 
tion of the stimulus intensity is presented. “The 
described color changes may be accounted for by 
photochemical adaptation, if it is assumed that there 
are at least two photopigments in the human retina, 
a ‘red’ and a ‘green’ with overlapping absorption spec- 
tra, and that the rate of regeneration of the ‘green’ 
pigment is slightly greater than that of the ‘red.’ 
Equations basically derived from this hypothesis yield 
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good qualitative agreement with our data."—S, J. 
Lachman. 

474. Day, R. H. (U. Sydney) On interocular 
transfer and the central origin of visual after- 
effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 784-790.—The 
technique of interocular transfer as a test for the cen- 
tral origin of visual phenomena is critically examined. 
Attention is directed "to the inadequacy of evidence 
based on apparent interocular transfer. . . . There is 
a considerable body of evidence based on different 
procedures which argues strongly for central involve- 
ment in visual phenomena."—4R. Н. Waters. 


475. Dixon, N. F. Apparent changes in the 
visual threshold as a function of subliminal stimu- 
lation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1958(Nov), 10, 
211-219.—In order to avoid certain difficulties in 
using verbal reports as a measure of threshold 
changes, a continuous record of the S's awareness 
threshold for light entering the left eye was obtained 
by using the method of closed loop control, while 
subliminal emotional verbal material was presented 
to the right eye. “The data from this first stage of 
the research provide some support for the hypothesis 
that the threshold of awareness will vary as a func- 
po. of sub-threshold presentations.”—M, J, Wayner, 
T. 


476. Duane, T. D., Emrich, R. J., & Shepler, H. 
G. Lens system designed for water-to-air vision 
in the submerged human eye. АМА Arch. Oph- 
thal., 1959, 61, 561-567.—Much of the refractive 
power of the eye is annulled when the eye is sub- 
merged in water because there is little difference in 
index of refraction between the tissue and water 
media. A lens system of plus 64.5 D. will permit the 
submerged eye 7.5 cm from a window to see into air 
20/20 for distance and 14/14 for near vision. This 
field of vision is 20 degrees, and the range of ac- 
comm oae aan extends from 0 to 6 meters.—R. L. 

zer. 


477. Dzugaeva, S. B. O priamykh sviaziakh 
zriteľnogo trakta s Когої golovnogo mozga. [On 
direct connections of the optical tract with the cortex 
of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiateľ., 1958, 8 
(6), 942-944.—There exist direct connections of the 
optical tract with the cortex, indicating that the optic 
nerve contains fibers which run directly to the cortex 
without interruption in the subcortical писіеі.—/. D. 
London. 


478. Edwards, Ward. Information and auto- 
kinetic movement. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 89- 
90.—This experiment examines the hypothesis that 
autokinetic movement occurs if the visual world is 
highly redundant and does not occur if the visual 
world is full of information. Specifically, it meas- 
ures the amount of autokinetic movement produced 
by 2 stimuli: an orderly and an equivalent disorderly 
array of dots. The 2 arrays produced equal amounts 
and latencies of movement. If this experiment is a 
fair test, then the hypothesis is wrong.—J. Arbit. 


479. Eggers, Harry. The Maddox-rod phe- 
nomenon. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 246-247. 
—The Maddox rod is used in determination of im- 
balances of the extraocular muscles. The cylindrical 
glass rod placed close to the cornea makes a light 
appear as a line perpendicular to the axis of the rod. 
This optic phenomenon is explained and a schematic 
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3-dimensional sketch illustrates the refraction.—R. Iz 
Sulzer, 


480. Egorov, A. S. Opyt issledovaniia pritsel’- 
noi sposobnosti glaza. [An experimental study of 
the aiming capacity of the еуез.] V op. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(5), 47-55.—Study of the asymmetry of the eyes 
with respect to aiming capacity shows that the “guid- 
ing role" in rifle-aiming can be transfered to the 
formerly nonguiding eye. lhis is evident from the 
possibility of successful binocular aiming in which 
the greater role is played by the formerly nonguiding 
eye. If training is abandoned, however, the results 
of binocular aiming grow poorer, especially with the 
nonguiding eye. The asymmetry of human eyes with 
respect to aiming capacity may be viewed as a func- 
tional phenomenon based on the formation of condi- 
tioned connections between the corresponding sym- 
metrical portions of the cerebral cortex.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


481. Ekman, Gósta, & Waern, Yvonne. (U. 
Stockholm) A second-order ratio scale. Nord. 
Psykol., 1959, 11, 78-80.—This study compares cir- 
cle diameters through vision. 2 scales were obtained 
therefor from 2 different groups of Ss; agreement be- 
tween the 2 was satisfactory. Similarity estimates 
were computed for 20 judgments for each of 5 cards, 

Ss each giving 4 estimates, The authors have con- 
structed a ratio scale of similarity for the results ob- 
tained. Results may be treated as measures on the 
ratio level—O. I. Jacobsen. 


482. Enoch, Jay M. (Ohio State U.) Effect of 
the size of a complex display upon visual search, 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 280-286.— "This investi- 
gation is one of a series of studies designed to de- 
termine natural search tendencies during visual search 
tasks. In this study twelve Subjects were presented 
àn ordered series of experimental aerial maps of dif- 
ferent size. Their eye traces were recorded on a 
modified ophthalmograph while they searched for a 
Specific critical detail. As was noted in other ex- 
periments of this series, coverage of the display was 
not uniform. In Particular, greatest attention was 
paid to the center of the display. Search behavior 
in displays subtending 9° and large at the eye re- 
mained essentially the same. For smaller displays, 
marked differences were noted. As the size of the 
display decreased, durations of fixation increased, in- 
terfixation distances decreased, concentration of at- 
tention in the central area increased, and efficiency 
decreased, Efficiency is defined as percent of eye 
fixations falling within the display area, The im- 
plications of these findings are discussed.” —F. Rat- 


lif. 

483. Enoch, Jay M. (Ohio State U.) Further 
studies on the relationship between amblyopia and 
the Stiles-Crawford effect, Amer, J. Optom., 1959, 
36, 111-128.—“A theory has been presented which 
predicts a change in visual acuity and brightness dis- 
crimination if the alignment of that which is oriented 
in the retina is disturbed. Four of five amblyopic 
patients tested showed a non-normal directional sensi- 
tivity, and hence a non-normal receptor orientation 
function. It would appear that the technique em- 
ployed is capable of identifying three separate types 
of amblyopia, i.e, simple tilt, general malorientation, 
and reduced sensitivity." 20 refs. Е, G. Heinemann. 
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484. Ford, A., White, C. T., & Lichtenstein, M. 
(USN Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.) 


‘Analysis of eye movements during free search. 


J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 28/-292.—"'The posi- 
tive polarity of the human cornea was used to pro- 
duce signals from marginal electrodes around the eyes, 
The potentials were amplified with dc networks which 
produced amplitude-time oscillographic tracings of the 
horizontal and vertical components of eyeball move- 
ment, and also controlled the deflectors of a cathode- 
ray oscilloscope (CRO) in such a way that the beam 
moved in the same way as the eyes. An automatic 
camera photographed the CRO face to produce two- 
dimensional electro-oculographic (EOG) plots of eye- 
ball movement. Data thus obtained are used for an 
analysis of eye movements and fixations in a sur- 
veillance search task, The paper oscillographic trac- 
ings against time show (1) the number of fixations 
per unit of time, and (2) the duration of the fixa- 
tions. The cathode ray EOG shows (1) the order oí 
fixations in search procedure, (2) the lengths of vari- 
ous saccadic jumps, and (3) the areas of neglect and 
concentration for 5-sec search periods on a circular 
field subtending 30? of visual angle."—F, Каш. 
485. Gaydos, Henry F. (Qm. Research & Engi- 
neering Center) Sensitivity in the judgment of 
size by finger-span. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 7, 
557-562.—Ss were required to match a variable to a 
standard length cylinder by finger-thumb span. PE 
of settings Was used as a measure of differential dis- 
crimination. Results follow Weber's law through, but 
not below, 35- to 100-mm range. Positive error 
(overestimation of Standard) increased with increas- 
ing length of the standard—R. H. Waters, 
1 (Johns Hopkins U.) Vi- 
sion. Annu. Rev, Psychol., 1959, 10, 37 1-394.—This 
review of the literature to April 1958, surveys books 
and reviews generally, then articles on photoreceptors, 
acuity, binocular vision, 
visual thresholds and brightness discrimination, 
adaptation, flicker, electrical Stimulation, electroret- 
1 Color vision, and visual 
183-item bibliog.—4. J, Sprow. 
487. Gerjuoy, Herbert, & Clarke, Frank R. 
Оп television. Amer, J. 
7.—"Fechner's colors, an 


of the phenomenon are presented.—R. Н. JW, 
te Gilbert, Luther IG: Influence of interfering 


to cover the 2 words used, upper case X's superim- 
2 words or on both of 
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proactive interference. . . . A part of a span of per- 
ception may be interfered with while leaving the other 
part with little or no measured interference. . . . 
[naccurately processed visual stimuli of sense material 
tend to produce a greater spread of proactive inter- 
ference than accurately processed material. . . . The 
average college reader will need fixation pauses which 
will average better than 4/24 second duration if he is 
to use a span of perception of more than one word and 
avoid interference from the stimuli resulting from 
succeeding fixation pauses."—T. E. Newland. 

489. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) On the 
after-effects of the “waterfall” and "spiral" illu- 
sions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 608-609.—It is 
pointed out that the stimulus conditions necessary for 
the production of these 2 illusions are similar, or even 
identical. This raises the question of why the after- 
effects are so different qualitatively which is, in turn, 
answered by appealing to the general effect of radial 
stimulation.—A. Н. Waters. 


490. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) On the 
use of the term “recognition.” Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 790-791.—When we speak of recognition of 
an object, we should be careful to specify whether we 
are speaking of a particular object, or of the object 
which is a member of a class of objects.—R. H. 
Waters. 


491. Griffith, H. C., & Spitz, H. Н. (Edward R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Center) Some ob- 
servations on the spiral after-effect. Amer, J. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 72, 139-140.—The spiral aftereffect is 
obtained only from a textured suríace, is independent 
of the appearance of blurred lines or angles during 
inspection period, and results indicate that the region 
involved in inspection does not act like a satiated 
area.—R. H. Waters. 


492. Grosvenor, Theodore. (U. Houston) Eye 
movements and the autokinetic illusion. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1959, 36, 78-87.—The author reviews some 
of the experimental evidence on variables governing 
autokinetic movement and 3 major theories which he 
classifies as “streaming theories," “eye movement 
theories,” and “strain theories." He concludes that 
none of these theories can be rejected on the evi- 
dence considered.—E. G. Heinemann. 


493. Halsey, Rita M. (USN Medical Research 
Laboratory New London, Conn.) Identification of 
signal lights: I. Blue, green, white, and purple. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 45-55.—"One hundred 
observers identified by name fifty blue, green, white, 
and purple test colors, Small areas and low illumi- 
nances were used to simulate conditions under which 
signal lights must be recognized. The results are 
expressed as chromaticity zones within which the 
test colors were assigned a given color name with 
various degrees of certainty. Large individual dif- 
ferences in color naming were found. Variability due 
to intensity and viewing distance is also demonstrated. 
The data can be applied to the specification of bound- 
aries for colored signals."—7F, Ratliff. 


494. Halsey, Rita M. (USN Medical Research 
Laboratory, New London, Conn.) Identification of 
signal lights: II. Elimination of the purple cate- 
gory. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 167-169.—“One 
hundred observers identified fifty test colors in the 
violet-green-white region of the chromaticity diagram. 
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They were not allowed to use the name ‘Purple,’ but 
only ‘Red, ‘Yellow,’ ‘Green, ‘Blue, and ‘White.’ 
Small areas and low illuminances were used to simu- 
late conditions under which signal lights must be 
recognized. The results are expressed as chromaticity 
zones within which the test colors were assigned 
given color names with various degrees of certainty. 
In comparison with earlier data obtained under iden- 
tical conditions but with a ‘Purple’ category, these re- 
sults show improved identification of blue signals. 
Other changes and sources of variability are dis- 
cussed. The data can be applied to the specification 
of boundaries for colored signals.”—F. Ratliff. 


495. Heinemann, Eric G., Tulving, Endel, & 
Nachmias, Jacob. (Vassar Coll.) The effect of 
oculomotor adjustments on apparent size. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 32-45.—"'Changes in conver- 
gence are a sufficient condition for the occurrence of 
the changes in apparent size," and changes in accom- 
modation and pupillary diameter are not —R. H. 
Waters. 


496. Hodge, Milton H. The influence of irrele- 
vant information upon complex visual discrimina- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 1-5.—This study 
attempts to determine whether increasing amounts of 
irrelevant information, that is relevant under other 
conditions, detrimentally influences performance of a 
complex discrimination task. Found that increasing 
amounts of irrelevant information detrimentally in- 
fluence complex discrimination performance. Greater 
differences occurred among the irrelevance conditions 
during the early practice trials.—J. Arbit. 


497. Indow, T., Kuno, U., Yoshida, T., & Kozaki, 
T. Studies of induction in the visual process 
using electrical phosphene as an index: III. Ex- 
periments under conditions involving shift of fixa- 
tion (2). Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 29, 295-302.—In 
previous studies (see 33: 9592) the authors demon- 
strated that: a .1 second electrical pulse to brow and 
cheek evoked phosphene as an index of retinal ex- 
citability, a flash of white light before the pulse 
lowered the threshold of excitability, the threshold 
was lowered further when a flash of colored light 
preceded the white light (induction), but induction 
was impeded when a flash of a complementary color 
was introduced between the white and colored lights 
(neutralization). Induction and neutralization oc- 
curred even if the white and complementary colors 
were presented to different parts of the retina, a phe- 
nomenon they termed “P-result.” The present series 
of studies demonstrated, by a variety of psychophysi- 
cal methods, that the critical factor was not the 
retinal area stimulated but the portion of the visual 
field in which the complementary color was perceived. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 


498. Jacobson, Jerry Hart; Romaine, Hunter 
H., Halberg, G. Peter, & Stephens, George. (New 
York) The electric activity of the eye during ac- 
commodation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958(Nov), 46 
(5, Pt. II), 231-238.—Potentials recorded from ex- 
cised ciliary muscle (cat or monkey) and human eyes 
during accommodation are similar, but further work 
is indicated before conclusions on the mechanism of 
accommodation are justified.—D. Shaad. 


499. Jampolsky, Arthur; Tamler, Edward, & 
Marg, Elwin. Artifacts and normal variations in 
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human ocular electromyography. AMA Arch, 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 402-413.—Properties of the ap- 
paratus revealed as artifacts may obscure meaningful 
data. Here, normal variations in ocular electromyog- 
raphy are summarized and some limitations of inter- 
pretation and possibly erroneous concepts due to arti- 
facts are outlined. 22 figures of electrode recordings 
illustrate what to look for and various cautions are 
offered.—R. L. Sulzer. 

500. Jenkin, Noél, & Hyman, Ray. (Harvard U.) 
Attitude and distance-estimation as variables in 
size-matching, Amer, J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 68-76, 
—Size matches were obtained from 77 freshmen under 
2 conditions: one under conditions of free binocular 
regard and adequate cues for distance, and an “ana- 
lytic” estimate, one that required S “to judge equality 
in terms of the visual angle of the retinal or photo- 
graphic images.” The 2 conditions produce judg- 
ments that are shown by factor analysis to be inde- 
pendent of each other, Judgments of distance are 
also influenced by the 2 different conditions.—R, Н. 
Waters. 


501. Johansen, Martin. 
nomener. [Manifold form 
hagen, Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959, 211 p. 
D. Kr. 35.—Perception of 3-dimensional figures in- 
cluded the viewing through Stereoscopes of 2 similar 
figures on each Side, but with one of the 2 pairs 
slightly altered. There were approximately 20 such 
figures, viewed by 25 Ss, and each S had 4 presenta- 
tions of each card, The figures were “carousels,” 
“parasols,” starplanes, 
ures had white fields, 


p of them a continuation 
arises, or the slant of the continuation plane. 


„502. Johansson, Gunnar. 
gidity, stability and motion in 
Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 191-202.— Theorizing about 
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503. Johansson, Gunnar. Rigidity, stability, and 
motion in perceptual space. Acta psychol., 1958, 
14, 359-370.— (see 34: 510)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


504. Jonkers, G. H. (State University, Utrecht, 
Holland) A comparison of methods of determin- 
ing stereoscopic vision, Ophthalmologica, 1959, 
137, 15-21.— Statistical analysis of the results obtained 
in a comparative Study of the stereoscopic vision on 
73 normal young males and females submitted to 3 
different tests, has shown that the results obtained 
with the different devices are not correlated, and do 
not depend upon pupillary distance and heterophoria, 
The practical significance of the statistical conclusion 
is discussed. —K, M. Newman, 


505. Köhler, Wolfgang, & Adams, Pauline Aus- 
tin. (Swarthmore Coll) Perception and atten- 
tion. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 489-503. —T hresh- 
olds (horizontal/vertical separation) for articulation 
(see dots in lines or rows) in a rectangular pattern 
of dots were determined under conditions of incidental 
and attentional perception. Similar thresholds in 
terms of vertical separation of word and its mirror 
image were determined. Results support the hy- 
pothesis that attention intensifies the process under- 
lying perception and thus accelerates the satiation 
effect which then enhances the figural aftereffect.— 


R. H. Waters. 
506. Komm, A. G. Vospriiatie mnozhestva 
det'mi mladshego doshkol’nogo vozrasta [Per- 


» 1958, 4(5), 
including 
the author's, on the perception of sets of objects by 


ing to the author the perception of a set of objects in- 
“separation of 
generalization on the basis of some common feature 
abstracted from a variety of individual properties.” 
This is achieved through counting, as only counting 
forces such abstraction.—/, D, London, 


507. Kiinnapas, Theodor M. 
Interocular 


OV of the temporal parts was si. ificantly larger 
than that of the nasals. The ЖОГ aa бү 
Was greater than that for nasal monocular, but less 
than that for temporal monocular, predictions de- 
duced from a hypothesis were confirmed —O, Г, Jacob- 
sen, 
508. Künnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm 

Vertical-horizontal illusions and Sees feld 
Nord. Psykol,, 1957, 9, 35-42.— (see 33: 403)—O. І. 


Jacobsen; 
„509. Künnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Fixation and the Vertical-horizontal illusion. 
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Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 87-92.—20 university stu- 
dents were Ss in this experiment on illusions. 2 con- 
ditions were used: (a) the *F-condition" in which as 
soon as the figure was exposed the O had to fixate the 
point where the vertical and -horizontal lines inter- 
sect, and (b) the “O-condition” wherein when the 
test-figure was exposed, the O began to adjust the 
length of the vertical line (without fixating it). In 
the O-condition the illusory effect (overestimation 
of the vertical line) is at work alone. In the E-con- 
dition, the illustion is combined with the aftereffect. 
Results show that the O-condition had a significantly 
larger illusory effect than the F-condition. The au- 
thor concludes that mechanism underlying the vertical- 
horizontal illusion and the figural aftereffect must be 
assumed to be different.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

510. Künnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Measurements of subjective length in the vertical- 
horizontal illusion. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 203- 
206.—22 university students, with normal visual 
acuity, 11 men and 11 women, were Ss in a described 
experiment. 6 standard stimuli for the vertical line 
(V) 10 to 50 mm. in length, and similarly 6 (H) 
or horizontal line stimuli were used. Figures were 
presented to the S one at a time at 100 cm. distance, 
who compared lengths of exposed vertical and hori- 
zontal lines, Ekman investigated vertical-horizontal 
illusions and devised a generalized ratio rating 
method. A separate vertical and a separate horizontal 
scale value were obtained. The overestimation of the 
vertical direction was 7%. Power functions were 
fitted to the experimental results, and the individual 
functions showed a moderate variability among the 
Ss.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


511. Künnapas, Theodor M. Measurements of 
subjective length in the vertical-horizontal illu- 
sion. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 371-374.— (see 34: 
508)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

512. Künnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm) 
Visual field and interocular differences in the bi- 
section of a line. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 207-215. 
—In this discussion, an experiment was carried on 
with 10 university students as Ss, 6 men and 4 women, 
8 with normal visual acuity and 2 slightly myopic. 
The aim was to investigate the extent the shape of our 
visual field influences interocular differences in bi- 
secting a line. 4 conditions were arranged, namely: 
(1) left eye in the natural field, (2) right eye in 
natural field, (3) left eye in artificial visual field, and 
(4) right eye in same artificial field. In the latter 
two conditions normal monocular vision was arti- 
ficially limited by special eyeglasses with circular 
openings for the right and left eyes. Greatly sig- 
nificant interocular differences were found in the 
natural visual fields, which were reduced in the arti- 
ficial circular field, more by the left eye, and less by 
the right eye. The former trend was significant but 
not the latter. Decrease in interocular difference in 
the artificial field was due to its circular shape, but 
the high significance of interocular difference in the 
artificial field and the great interindividual differences 
show influences of other factors. 18 refs —ÓO. J. 
Jacobsen. 


513. Künnapas, Theodor M. Visual feld and 
interocular differences in the bisection of a line. 
Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 375-383.—(see 34: 512)— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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514. Lennox, Margaret A. (U. Copenhagen) 
Single unit off responses to brief flashes in cat's 
optic tract. J. Neurophysiol., 1959, 22, 88-97. —A. 
study of responses in single optic tract fibers of 
chloralose-anesthetized cats to visual stimulation of 
the opposite eye. No correlations with the color apart 
from the intensity of the light stimulus could be 
found. Discrepancies between the author's results 
and other findings are discussed. 20 refs.—G. West- 
heimer. 


515. Luria, S. M. (U. Pennsylvania) Retinal 
summation and inhibition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 94-98.—In a repetition of Graham and Granit’s 
study, “when conditions were obtained in which the 
two lights could be differentiated at all times,” the 
depressant effect of a brighter light on the CFF of a 
dimmer one “was obtained in the periphery as well 
as in the fovea.” From this it is concluded that 
“there exists no special inhibitory system in the fovea 
and that an explanation of the high foveal acuity can- 
not rest on the assumption of a foveal-peripheral dis- 
tinction.”—R. Н. Waters. 


516. McCormick, E. J., Blanchard, R. E, & 
Karas, С. G. (Purdue U.) The effect of hue, 
brightness and saturation on color preference con- 
sidering various contexts. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 
1957, 67, 297.—The experiment was based upon 24 
male Ss who expressed preferences for 73 colors for 
each of 4 contexts. It was found that hue, brightness, ' 
and saturation had significant effects upon color pref- 
erences.—S. M. Amatora. 


517. McDermid, Charles Douglas. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) The effects of space perception variables 
upon performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3031-3032.—Abstract. 


518. McEwen, Peter. Figural after-effects, reti- 
nal size. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 41-47.—It has 
hitherto been established that figural aftereffects are 
determined by the retinal size of the inspection figure. 
But Sutherland (see 29; 2014) has pointed out that 
all previous investigators had assumed that retinal 
and apparent sizes cannot both be determinants of 
the figural-aftereffects. The present paper reports а 
study intended to confirm Sutherland’s findings con- 
cerning the relevance of apparent size and to meas- 
ure the magnitudes of the aftereffects, if any. The 
results are interpreted as consistent with the assump- 
tions that both retinal and apparent sizes were effec- 
tive in the specific circumstances of the experiment, 
in the first case acting together, and in the second, 
acting in opposition to one another. 18 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


519. McFarland, Ross A., Warren, A. Bertrand, 
& Karis, Charles. Alterations in critical flicker 
frequency as a function of age and light:dark 
ratio. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 529-538.— The re- 
lationship between CFF and age is linear and negative 
for all light:dark ratios (LDR) under both condi- 
tions of surround luminance. The decrement in CFF 
with age is a function of the light-time percentage of 
the flicker cycle. “Оп the basis of the results it was 
suggested that the use of lower levels of light-time 
in the flicker cycles, rather than the conventional 
50:50 LDR, would enhance the sensitivity of CFF 
as an indicator measure.” 16 refs.—J. Arbit. 


34: 520—530 


520. Manas, Leo. (Illinois Coll. of Optometry) 
The effect of visual training upon the ACA ratio. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1958( Aug), 35, 428-437.—“Тһе 
results of two hundred binocular patients receiving 
visual training agrees with the data of Lyle and Jack- 
son and Gigson; such training results in an increase 
in the magnitude of the ACA [Accommodative-Con- 
vergence Accommodation] ratio. This shift in ACA 
ratio indicates that the ACA ratio is not a unique 
biological constant but a calculated variable denoting 
the WS in convergence per unit change in accom- 
modation at the moment.”—E. G. Heinemann. 


521. Marg, Elwin; Jampolsky, Arthur, & Tam- 
ler, Edward. Elements of human extraocular elec- 
tromyography. АМА Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 258- 
269.—A guide aiding the beginner in electrophysio- 
logical methods to take recordings of potentials from 
ocular muscles of man is presented, including guid- 
ance for interpretation of electromyograms.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

522. Mathews, Ted, & Wertheimer, Michael. 
(U. Colorado) An experimental test of the Kóhler- 
Wallach and the Osgood-Heyer theories of figural 
after-effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 611-612. 
—An I- and a test-object were selected and the latter 
so placed that the 2 theories would predict different 
outcomes, Data from 16 Os support the Kóhler-Wal- 
lach prediction.—R. Н. Waters, 

Visual 


523. Mazow, Bernard. (U. Houston) 
roblems of the aged. Amer. J. Optom., 1958( Jul), 
.—"Actual clinical handling of the patient is 
described with emphasis on the fact that we are deal- 
Eth a human being and not just a pair of eyes." 
—E. G. Heinemann. 


524. Miles, Raymond C. (Montana State Coll.) 
Color vision in the marmoset. J, comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1958(Apr), 51, 152-154.—"This experi- 
ment was designed to determine if the marmoset, 

us Callithrix, can discriminate color. The two 

5 were presented with two circular test objects each 
of which had a circle of light projected onto its sur- 
face. Hue and luminance of the circle of light were 
varied with filters. The fact that the Ss readily 
learned discriminations based upon blue, green, and 
red color combinations indicates that the marmoset, 
like other primates, does possess some form of color 
vision."—$. C. Ratner, 


525, Miller, Earl E,, IL. Evaluation of certain 
visual and related tests: V. Retinal rivalry. USN 
Sch, Aviat. Med. тез. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 
01 11, Sub. 6, No. 5, 11, 8 р. "Тһе habitual and ac- 
celerated retinal rivalry rates as tested by Renshaw 
were distributed in a normal manner among 112 naval 
aviation cadets. On the average, the Ss could in- 
crease voluntarily their rate of alternation by a sig- 
nificant amount (about nine cycles per minute). A 
low test-retest reliability was found for bot the 
habitual (т = + .02) and accelerated (т = + .18) 
rivalry rate tests. Individuals with extremely low 
alternation rates which remained in the same range 
when retested did not differ significantly in their 
stereopsis thresholds from those manifesting the rates 
considered near optimal.”—L. Shatin. 


526. Miller, James E. (St. Louis, Mo.) Elec- 
tromyographic pattern of saccadic eye movements. 
Amer. J. Ophthal, 1958(Nov), 46(5, Pt. II), 183- 
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186.—Recordings are reproduced and characteristics 
of this type of eye movements are summarized; a 
difference between vergence and con jugate move- 
ments on an innervational basis is described.—D, 
Shaad. 

527. Mountjoy, P. T. (Dennison U.) Spon- 
taneous recovery following response decrement to 
the Müller-Lyer illusion. J. scient. Labs. Denison 
U., 1957-58, 44, 229-238.—The results obtained 
from a group of 72 Ss were interpreted as indicating 
that: decrement occurred in the magnitude of illusion 
as a function of trials though no information was 
given concerning accuracy, there was a tendency for 
spontaneous recovery of the illusion during a 24 hour 
suspension of experimentation, naiveté or sophistica- 
tion of Ss concerning the illusion was not related to 
the occurrence of decrement or of spontaneous ге- 
covery. The results are discussed in terms of their 
relation to figural aftereffects and habituation phe- 
nomena.—P. T. Mountjoy. 

528. Mountjoy, P. T., & Cordes, C. K. (Deni- 
son U.) Decrement to the vertical-horizontal il- 
lusion. J. scient. Labs. Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 
239-242—Statistically significant decrement was 
found to occur in 45 Ss as a function of repeated ex- 
posures to the vertical-horizontal illusion figure, The 
results were discussed in terms of their relationship to 
research on the Müller-Lyer illusion figure. Simi- 
larities and differences in the results obtained on the 

figures are discussed as well as figural aftereffect 
and habituation theories.—P, T. Mountjoy. 

529. Nishi, Tokumichi. A new tentative theory 
of visual space perception. Part II. Tohoku psy- 
chol. Folia, 1958, 17, 1-20.—An earlier experiment 
illustrated the importance of "depth limit" in visual 
Space perception. The present experiment investi- 
gates the mental process underlying this phenomenon. 
The fundamental function of fhe visual organ must 
be a projecting mechanism, acting according to cer- 
tain laws; and this "size constancy" has 3 phases: at 
close range, the retinal image will be projected at the 
same position as the physical image, perception of 
size therefore remaining constant; in the intermediate 
range, if the retinal image size increases or decreases 
beyond a certain degree, size difference may be per- 
ceived; in the range over the "depth limit," size sub- 
mits to the law of visual angle, so that all stimuli cor- 
responding to the equal visual angles are perceived as 
the same size. French and German summaries. 25 
refs,—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

530. Ogle, Kenneth N., and 
dore. (Mayo Clinic & Mayo Foundation, Rochester, 
Minn.) Depth of focus of the human eye. J, Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 273-2; .—"Depth of focus of 
the human eye is determined by the loss of resolving 
pu (visual acuity) with increase in out-of-focus 

lurring of the retinal image. An instrument is de- 
scribed which permits accurate measurement of these 
phenomena, using psychophysical methods with the 
checker board visual -acuity test chart. All test condi- 
tions are held constant, binocular vision is maintained, 
and time of exposure of the test target is limited to 


Schwartz, J. Theo- 


two following conditions: ( 1) increase in the angular 
size of the test target, and (2) increase and decrease 
of pupil size as effected by suitable drugs. With the 
angular size of the test target equivalent to 20/25 
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Snellen notation, for three subjects the mean total 
depth of focus was found to be 0.94 diopter at the 50% 
level of probable visual resolution of the target details 
and 0.63 diopter at the estimated 99% level. It was 
found that for each step of increase in target size 
(20/25 to 20/30, and so on) the total depth of focus 
increased by about 0.35 diopter. It was found also 
that over the range of pupil size from 2,5 to 8.0 mm 
the total depth of focus decreased about 0.12 diopter 
per millimeter of increase in the size of the pupil. 
These results were reviewed with respect to hyper- 
focal distance.”—F. Ratliff. 


531, Onley, Judith Wheeler, & Volkmann, John. 
(U. Rochester) The visual eras of perpen- 
dicularity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 504-516.— 
12 college women set a variable line perceptually per- 
pendicular to an intersecting reference line, the latter 
being inclined throughout the full circle. Settings 
were surprisingly accurate, consistency was greatest 
near the quadrant and midquadrant (45°) lines than 
for other oblique orientations, This result indicated 
the presence of subjective standards of reference along 
these axes.—R. Н. Waters. 


532. Orbach, Jack. Disturbances of the maze 
habit following occipital cortex removals in blind 
monkeys. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 
49-54.—Experimental study of 7 rhesus monkeys in 
an enclosed maze (modified Lashley, Type 3 Maze) 
shows that peripheral blinding after the mastery of 
the maze habit “produces complete loss of the habit, 
prolonged immobility in the maze , . . and retarded 
relearning of the maze," Once relearned, however, 
the habit is relatively stable, “Bilateral occipital cor- 
tex removals in the blind Ss produced a mild retarda- 
tion in relearning the maze. Unilateral removals 
were without effect. These results are contrasted 
with the seriously deteriorated maze performances re- 
ported (Lashley) for the rat and with the lack of con- 
sistent effects on discrimination-type tasks of varying 
degrees of complexity in the Le The conclu- 
sion is reached that the “occipital cortex in the mon- 
key serves as a substrate for nonvisual orientation in- 
volving a locomotor sequence," These and other find- 
ings are discussed with particular reference to Lash- 
ley's studies.—L. 4. Pennington. 


533. Payne, M. Carr, Jr. (Georgia Inst. Tech- 
nology) Apparent weight as a function of color. 
Amer, J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 725-730.—In 2 experi- 
ments with 22 and 94 college men as Ss it was found 
that the apparent (visually judged) weight of objects 
varied with their color. The relation is independent 
of the size of object used or S's color preference. The 
variance is, however, related to brightness of the 
color employed—R, H. Waters. 


534. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) On reading and visual fa- 
tigue. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 609-611.—The 
statement in Carmichael and Dearborn’s Reading and 
Visual Fatigue that “no alteration that was statis- 
tically reliable took place in any aspect of the record 
of eye movements measured during long periods of 
reading” is in error with respect to blink-rate as an 
analysis of their data shows.—R. H. Waters. 


535, Rommetveit, Ragnar, & Svalheim, Roar. 
Some halo effects in perception of geometrical 
patterns. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 11-24.—A report 
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on an experimental study wherein 14 Ss were asked 
to judge specific characteristics of complex geometric 
patterns using 81 cards. The examiners were able to 
determine how judgments of a specific stimulus char- 
acter were influenced by the irrelevant aspects of this 
pattern, A number of halo effects were found, some 
Ss being misled by curvatures of a line when judging 
length, or by length when judging curvatures, etc. 
The individual differences present interesting points 
of departure for a functional approach to certain geo- 
metrical illusions and seem to be roughly analogous 
to halo effects in perception of personal attributes 
which one of the authors (Rommetveit) had previ- 
ously investigated.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

536. Runquist, W. N., & Spence, К. W. Per- 
formance in eyelid conditioning as a function of 
UCS duration. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 249-252. 
— Tested an implication of the drive-stimulus reduc- 
tion hypothesis: the greater the time interval between 
the response and the reinforcing event the poorer is 
the conditioning performance. Delay was produced 
by increasing the duration of the UCS. Found the 
short UCS group was superior, This finding sup- 
ports the drive-stimulus reduction hypothesis espe- 
cially when considered in relation to possible factors 
operating in this situation which would tend to work 
in a direction opposite to that of the UCS duration 
variable.—J. Arbit. 

537. Schmedtje, John Е. Sympathectomy and 
immunologically induced bilateral eye reactions 
in the rabbit. AMA Arch, Ophthal., 1959, 61, 453- 
463.—To learn the role of neural reflexes in bilateral 
eye reactions following aggravation of only one eye, 
the effect of sympathectomy was tested. With su- 
perior cervical sympathetic ganglia removed, no con- 
tralateral reactions occurred in rabbits. This sug- 
gests the removal “. . . interrupts the motor part of 
a reflex arc solely responsible for the contralateral 
reaction.” It is pointed out that this form of reaction 
is not comparable to sympathetic ophthalmia, 30 refs. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

538. Schwartz, J. Theodore, & Ogle, Kenneth 
N. The depth of focus of the eye. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 578-588.—Depth of focus varies 
with test conditions and the criterion used. This 
paper reports the depth of focus of the human eye 
obtained under controlled conditions and the specific 
criterion of loss of visual resolution, The effects of 
increased angular size of the test target and change 
in pupil size were determined, and the results are re- 
viewed with respect to certain practical applications. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

539. Shvarts, L. А. О stofkom povyshenii ab- 
soliutnof chuvstvitel'nosti zreniia. [On stable in- 
crease in absolute sensitivity of vision.] ор, Psi- 
khol., 1958, 4(5), 56-62.—As a result of practice, in 
which recognition of objects of various forms and 
sizes was carried out under conditions of progres- 
sively decreasing illumination, an intensity of visual 
stimulation, which before was perceived only as a spot 
of light by Ss, came to be sufficient to allow for 
recognition of its precise form. At the same time 
lower stimulus intensity than ordinarily required 
elicited the perception of the spot of light itself. The 
data show a stable increase in absolute visual sensi- 
tivity to objects of the same size as those used for 
practice purposes. The author conjectures that 
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through practice a "system of conditioned connections 
is formed including a visual response to the first 
presentation of the stimulus—a system which affects 
the absolute sensitivity level,"—7. D. London. 

540. Smith, O. W., & Gruber, H. Perception of 
depth in photographs. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 
307-313.—"A photomural was viewed monocularly 
with the field of view restricted to the photograph 
when observed from six different distances (1.0 to 
2.8 meters) by 20 Os who made five judgments at 
each distance, The apparent depth in the portrayed 
Scene at each distance of observation was compared 
by means of ratio-judgments with the apparent depth 
in the scene which had been photographed. Judg- 
ments of depth varied as a function of the distance 
from which the photograph was viewed, but the 
height and width of the scene remained constant. A 
determinant for the constancy of apparent height and 
width was proposed.”—C, Н. Ammons, 

541. Smith, Olin W. (Cornell U.) Judgments 
of size and distance in photographs. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 529-538.—Monocular size and dis- 
tance judgments in complete and impoverished repro- 
ductions of the Gibson Stake-photographs were ob- 
tained from 52 Ss. The perspective was so magnified 
as to equal 75%, or 250%, of the depth of the original 
scene. Distance judgments varied as a function of 
the magnification, but size judgments were unaf- 
fected, It thus appears that a texture-gradient is un- 
necessary for size constancy.—R. Н. W, aters. 

542. Smith, Olin W., Я 
Hubbard, Dorothy. (Cornell U.) Perceived dis- 
tance as a function of the method of representing 


4 airmen judged the relative length of a hallway 
represented in a photograph and in 4 line drawings, 
varying in amount of detail and shading, of the same 


iewed perspective and independent of amount of 
shading and detail given 
Waters, 

543. Sperling, Harry G., & Lee, Gilbert B. The 
area-intensity Sn ird at threshold for three 
stimulus durations in the human fovea. USN Sub- 
mar. Med. Res. 1957 (May), 16(9-287), 
iii, 6 p.—Previous studies (see 33: 432) have dis- 


findings are discussed and furth i - 
Rad. urther research is out. 


ї R. $. Some pa- 
rameters in the perception of the spiral aftereffect. 
Percept. mot. Si kills, 1959, 9, 81.—A study of spiral 
‚ (AE) observed by 32 normals and 41 
retardates indicated a significant interaction between 
d intelligence, normal males reporting more 
AEs than male retardates, but female retardates re- 
ported more than normal females, Normal males gave 
higher reports than normal females, No significant 
differences were found between normals and retard- 
ates in temporal threshold. Direction of rotation (100 
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rpm) was significant (6-seconds inward rotation 
threshold; 13-seconds outward rotation threshold).— 
C. H. Ammons. 


545. Stark, Lawrence, & Baker, Frank. (Yale 
U. School of Medicine) Stability and oscillations 
in a neurological servomechanism. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1959, 22, 156-164.—A servoanalytic study of 
the pupillary light reflex permits the specification of 
certain characteristics of the pupil response, One of 
these is the frequency of the induced oscillation of the 
pupil when a light source is focused on the edge of 
the iris. This kind of stimulation increases the gain 
of the system and oscillations result. The behavior 
of the system is changed by drugs and this paper 
shows the concordance between the predicted and the 
experimentally demonstrated values of the change.— 
G. Westheimer. 


546. Stewart, Edward C. The Gelb effect. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 235-242. —A. spot of light was 
focused to coincide with the boundaries of a black 
rotating disk, thereby producing an appearance of 
grayish-white. Studied the effect of white contrast- 
ing stimuli of the same shape but of 3 different sizes 
suspended in front of the disk with the positions of 
those contrasting stimuli varied from the center of the 
disk to a location on the outside and tangent to the 
disk, Increase in size of the contrasting stimuli dark- 
ened the appearance of the disk, The greatest effect 
was obtained when the stimulus was in the center of 
the disk. Concluded that the Gelb phenomenon is a 
contrast-effect governed by the usual laws of light- 
ness-contrast. 16 refs—J. Arbit. 


547. Story, Anne. 
Center) Figural after-effects as a function of the 


ries based on the after-effect are inadequate to ac- 
count for the influence of set on perception.”—R. Н. 
aters. 


548. Tamler, Edward; Marg, Elwin, & Jampol- 
Sky, Arthur. An electromyographic study of co- 
activity of human extraocular muscles in follow- 
ing movements. Ophthal., 1959, 61, 
270-273.—The hypothesis that cocontraction occurs 


549. Trotter, Robert R. 
(Boston, Mass.) An improvement on the after- 
image test. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1958(Jul), 46(1, 
Pt. Т), 7175.—A 15-inch xenon flash tube is used 
to provide the stimulus for the afterimage test of 
retinal correspondence, —. Shaad, 


550. Urist, Martin AP Afterimages and ocular 
muscle proprioception. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959, 
61, 230-232.—3 experiments with movement of after- 
images suggest central rather than retinal origin. 
„yhen eyes or head are moved voluntarily after- 
images move, but when the eye is pushed with a finger 
the afterimages are Stationary. With a spinning chair 
the afterimages move when the S is aware that his 
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eyes have turned, but spontaneous nystagmus does not 
move the afterimage. Proprioception was found for 
convergence with correlated changes in afterimage 
size.—R. L. Sulzer. 

551. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading) The de- 
velopment of visual perception in children. Edu- 
cation, 1958, 78, 547—549.—The author presents a 
number of points in the development of visual per- 
ception in children: although they look at pictures, 
children fail to notice things that are clear to an 
adult; while the child does not notice salient features 
of a picture, he does perceive clearly essential aspects 
of shapes; the four-year-old will copy complicated 
shapes inaccurately; elapse of period before the child 
perceives the whole shape and details and fits these 
together; visual perception of details of letters in 
words; inaccuracies in perception a handicap in learn- 
ing to read; difficulties not purely perceptual defects. 
—S. M. Amatora. ` 

552. Wixson, Richard J. The relative effect of 
heredity and environment upon the refractive 
errors of identical twins, fraternal twins and like- 
sex siblings. Amer. J. Optom., 1958(Jul), 35, 346— 
351.—". . . the closer the genetic ties between individ- 
uals, the greater the similarity between both the type 
and range of refractive error. There is some evidence 
that environment plays a minor role since the fra- 
ternal twins had a somewhat higher correlation than 
like-sex siblings in which the factor for age was not 
corrected."—E. G. Heinemann, 

553. Wolf, E., & Ziegler, M. J. (Massachusetts 
Eye & Ear Infirmary, Boston)  Uniocular and 
binocular scotopic responsiveness of the peripheral 
retina. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 394—398.— 
“Thresholds were determined with a square test field 
subtending a visual angle of 0.3? and ап exposure 
time of 0.04 sec. for the right eye, the left eye, and 
both eyes. The test field was presented at 21 retinal 
points between 30° to the left and 30° to the right of 
fixation on the horizontal meridian and on a parallel 
line 1.5? below the meridian. In the binocular curves 
the thresholds are high at the center, drop to low 
levels between 5° and 20°, and then gradually rise 
farther in the periphery. The monocular curves are 
asymmetrical due to the blind spot in the left field 
for the left eye, and in the right field for the right 
eye. Thresholds measured in the blind spot areas 
are attributed to excitation of marginal elements by 
scatter of light in the ocular media. Corresponding 
to the lack of sensitivity occasioned by the blind spot 
in one eye is a region of enhanced sensitivity in the 
other eye as if in compensation. The binocular 
thresholds are lower than the moncular thresholds, 
indicating slight binocular summation.”—F. Ratliff. 

554. Wyszecki, Giinter. (National Research 
Council of Canada, Ottawa) Propagation of errors 
in colorimetric transformations. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 49, 389-393.—“A common colorimetric 
transformation is a homogeneous linear transforma- 
tion of tristimulus values from one primary system to 
another. The transformation coefficients are obtained 
by spectrophotometry and/or visual color matching 


and consequently are subject to certain errors, These” 


errors, together with those associated with the given 
tristimulus values, propagate into the tristimulus 
values to be computed by means of the transformation 
equations. The theory of the propagation of such 
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errors is outlined and illustrated by an example."— 
F. Ratliff. 

555. Young, Francis A. (State Coll. Washing- 
ton) An estimate of the hereditary component of 
myopia. Amer. J. Opiom., 1958(Jul), 35, 337-345. 
—For a sample of 207 pairs of siblings, correlations 
between siblings were determined for height, weight, 
interpupillary distance, IQ, and refractive error. 
“The obtained [values make] it highly unlikely that 
static refractive error is primarily hereditarily de- 
termined and lends considerable support to the en- 
vironmental influence position.” 20 refs.—E,. б. 
Heinemann. 

556. Zinchenko, V. P. Dvizheniia glaz i formi- 
rovanie obraza. [Eye movements and formation of 
the visual image.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 63- 
76.—Object imagery through tactile perception is im- 
possible unless the hand moves over the object and 
picks out some of its component parts, In visual 
perception eye movements may play a similar role. 
In static theory visual images are thought to be 
formed in the mind like momentary photographs the 
instant the object is caught by the eye. Here the role 
of eye movements is reduced to focusing the object 
and replacing some fatigued portions of the retina by 
others if the process of seeing is prolonged. In 
dynamic theory, on the other hand, no constant 
image is formed in the mind simultaneously with 
presentation of the object, but various components of 
the latter keep being continually spotted by the moy- 
ing eye. The author reviews the literature and sup- 
ports the dynamic theory.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 50, 58, 59, 73, 75, 198, 221, 367, 
598, 824, 1742, 1760, 1929, 1994) 
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557. Black, John W. The reading of messages 
of different types and numbers of syllables under 
conditions of delayed sidetone. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res., Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 
1, No. 78. ii, 11 p.—The oral reading of short phrases 
of vowel-consonant syllables was more adversely af- 
fected by delayed side-tone than was the reading of 
consonant-vowel syllables. The disparity was in- 
creased as the amount of delay of side-tone was in- 
creased to 0.21 seconds. Other types and lengths of 
syllables were not differentially affected by delayed 
side-tone.—L. Shatin. y 

558. Black, John W. The reception of mes- 
sages of different lengths. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 
79. ii, 6 p.—Groups of listeners heard sentences of 
various length and were then alternatively assigned 
one of 2 tasks: answering factual questions based on 
the sentences, or writing the last 3 words of each 
sentence, The response was made immediately after 
hearing a sentence. The listening occurred under 
one of 5 acoustic conditions ranging from "quiet" to 
4-db S/N ratio. Increased noise and increased sen- 
tence length similarly reduced correct responses to 
the sentences in each task.—L. Shatin. 

559. Black, John W. A relationship among 
fundamental frequency, vocal sound pressure, and 
rate of speaking. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 
1958, Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 77. ii, 6 p. 
—“Vowels and phrases were spoken with greater 
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sound pressure when talkers wore ear muffs than 
when they did not wear them. This adaptive effect 
was not accompanied by change in the fundamental 
frequency in each sample, vowel, or phrase."—L. 
Shatin, 


560. Cherry, Colin, & Sayers, В. McA. (Im- 
erial Coll, U. London) On the mechanism of 
inaural fusion. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
535.—The authors comment on the implications of 
recent binaural studies with respect to the mechanism 
of binaural fusion.—]I. Pollack. 


561. Corso, John F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Age and sex differences in pure-tone thresholds. 
J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 498-507.—" Audio- 
metric measurements from 250 to 8000 срз were made 
on a total of 500 subjects divided into four age 
groups: 18 to 24, 26 to 32, 34 to 40, and 43 to 49 
years, inclusive. The results of this study indicate 
that, in general, only minor differences (less than 5 
db) exist between the average thresholds of right and 
left ears, but that women have more sensitive hearing 
than men and show less intersubject variability. This 
sex difference is independent of age and is more 
marked at the higher frequencies. . . . It is -recom- 
mended that future audiometric standards be speci- 
fied independently for men and for women according 
to particular age levels.”—J, Pollack, 


562. Deatherage, Bruce H., Eldredge, Donald 
H., & Davis, Hallowell, (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 
St. Louis 10, Mo.) Latency of action potentials in 
the cochlea of the guinea pig. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 479-486.—The latency of the action 
potential (AP) of the auditory nerve of the guinea 
pig was examined. “Selective local interference with 
the response was produced by (1) selective masking, 
(2) local fatigue of sensory elements, and (3) local 
injection of drugs. Such interference in the basal 
turn prolonged the latency of the AP response .. . 
apparently nearly all of the well-synchronized AP 
is due to neurons that arise in the first turn of the 


cochlea, regardless of the frequency of stimulation.” 
—1. Pollack. 


563. Deatherage, Bruce Н, & Hirsh, Ira J. 

Central Inst, for the Deaf, St. Louis 10, Mo.) 

uditory localization of clicks. J. Acoust. Soc, 
Amer., 1959, 31, 486-492, —A difference in the time- 
of-arrival of brief auditory pulses at each of the 2 
cars may be compensated by а greater level for the 
later pulses to achieve a constant localization. It is 
shown "that the intensive difference required to offset 
a difference in time at the two ears depends upon the 
level of the sounds. Clicks at low level require smaller 
differences in intensity to offset a given temporal dif- 
ference than do clicks at a high level. The relation 
between intensive differences (decibels) and tem- 
poral differences (microseconds) is not linear at any 
of the levels studied, High-frequency masking noise 
interfered with reception in the basal turn of the 
cochlea, Although this noise did not mask the clicks, 
it produced a temporal lag that required compensation 
by a time delay at the opposite ear, The relations be- 
tween these psychophysical results and physiological 
findings are discussed.”—J, Pollack. 


564. Eisler, Hannes, & Ekman, Gösta. (U. 
Stockholm) А mechanism of subjective similarity. 
Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 1-10.—The mechanism of 
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perception of similarity in the dimension of pitch was 
investigated, and similarity estimates were obtained 
from which a pitch scale was constructed. It was 
found that subjective similarity between 2 tones of 
equal loudness is equal to the ratio between the lower 
pitch and the average of the 2 pitch values, This 
relationship is in general agreement with Helson's 
concept of adaptation level (and Fechner's law). In 
this experiment similarity is defined as the arithmetic 
mean of the subjective values of the 2 stimuli pre- 
sented.—O. I, Jacobsen. 

565. Engen, Trygg, & Levy, Nissim. (Brown 
U.) The influence of context on constant-sum 
loudness-judgments. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
731-736.—In 2 experiments it is shown that the соп. 
text in which the paired stimuli were presented does 
not systematically influence loudness-judgments when 
the constant-sum method is employed.—R. Н. Waters. 

566. Galambos, Robert, & Rupert, Allen. (Wal- 
ter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, D. Ge) 
Action of the middle ear muscles in normal cats. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 349-355.—It is 
shown that the middle ear muscles : “(1) do not ap- 
preciably influence absolute sensitivity, (2) contract 
to intense stimuli within 15 msec of their delivery 
to either ear, (3) attenuate transmission of tones be- 
tween at least 500 and 3000 cps, and (4) significantly 
protect the ear against damage from intense sounds." 
—1. Pollack. 

567. Garner, W. R. Advantages of the discrimi- 
nability criterion for a loudness Scale. J, Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1005-1012.—*"It is argued that 
a loudness scale based on the discriminability criterion 
would be better than one based on those methods which 
assume the direct numerical responses [which] ade- 
quately reflect the nature of the loudness. experience. 
The evidence and argument presented show" : there is 
no logical basis for prefering one method over the 
other; scales based on the discriminability criterion 
Show less effect from extraneous factors; and, in 
many cases, there is close agreement between the 2 
methods.—/. Pollack. 

568. Goldstein, M. Н., Jr, Kiang, N. Y-S, & 
Brown, R. M. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology, 
Cambridge) Responses of the auditory cortex to 
repetitive acoustic stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 356-364.— "Electrical responses to low-in- 
tensity repetitive clicks and bursts of noise were 
recorded from the cat auditory cortex, Responses 
decrease in size as the repetition rate is increased. 
* « . An electronic average response computer was 


the intensity of the threshold stimulus is expressed 
c Since the thresh- 
olds of perception of other sense modalities exhibit 
this exponential decrement with age, “there appears 
to be... a fundamental presby-psychic law. . . . 
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these threshold changes are primarily attributable to 
degenerative changes in the central nervous system 
instead of peripherally in the endorgans.” 35 refs,— 
L., Shatin. 


570. Hoffman, Howard S. Study of some cues 
in the perception of the voiced stop consonants. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1035-1041.—Syn- 
thetic speech sounds containing, 1, 2, and 3 cues for 
the perception of (b), (d), and (g) were examined. 
"The contribution of any one cue was largely inde- 
pendent of the nature and the number of the other 
cues present in the sound. . .. The addition of cues 
produced effects somewhat like the addition of vec- 
tors,”—I, Pollack. 


571. Jeffress, Lloyd A., & Moushegian, George. 
(U. Texas) Hearing. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 
10, 395-414.—Reviews of special topics are cited. 
“For the most part the present review will be a de- 
scription of experiments, with some of their back- 
grounds, which relate most directly to auditory 
theory. . . . It will consider the single ear first, the 
cochlea, way station responses, cortical responses, and 
psychophysiological findings, and then will discuss 
some of the additional phenomena which appear when 
the two ears operate together." 131-item bibliog.— 
A. J. Sprow. 


572, Kellogg, W. N. (Florida State U.) Echo 
ranging in the porpoise. Science, 1958, 128, 982- 
988.—1t is known that “some of the dolphins and 
certain of the larger whales make many underwater 
noises," Do animals of the sea such as porpoises em- 
ploy the process of echo ranging or echolocation to 
locate or avoid objects? “This article summarizes a 
series of investigations on underwater echo ranging 
conducted at the marine laboratories of Florida State 
University" with 2 bottlenose dophins. “The ob- 
servations were made in a specially dredged pool 
or enclosure" where a water environment of tur- 
bidity or opacity could be maintained. Electronic 
apparatuses were used for listening to submarine 
animal noises, recording sounds, and projecting sounds 
back into the water. The dolphin can locate a fish 
thrown 30 feet or so from its position in a turbid pool 
and almost invariably retrieve it immediately. “What 

. . is the sensory mechanism for accomplishing this 
trick? . .. We are forced to infer by the process of 
elimination that the acoustic receptor must be the 
sensory channel which is employed.” Major topics 
are: subjects and equipment, reactions to submerged 
targets, avoidance of obstacles, fish discrimination ex- 
periment, window experiment, plexiglas experiment. 
“The location and discrimination of submerged ob- 
jects by reflected sound signals is without doubt a 
necessary and a fundamental perceptual avenue for 
these cetaceans.”—S. J, Lachman. 


573, Lehiste, Ilse, & Peterson, Gordon E. (U. 
Michigan) Linguistic considerations in the study 
of speech intelligibilty. J. Acoust, Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 280-286.—"Intelligibility is defined as a 
property of speech communication involving meaning. 
... An auditory intelligibility dialect ratio is defined 
for a listener relative to a specified message. An 
analysis is presented of the Harvard PB lists, and a 
set of 10 lists of 50 monosyllables each is presented 
having an almost exact first-order phonemic balanc- 
ing.”—I. Pollack. 
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574. Lehiste, Ilse, & Peterson, Gordon E. (U. 
Michigan) Vowel amplitude and phonemic stress 
in American English. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 428-435.—'""The study reports volume indicator 
and instantaneous amplitude observations on sustained 
vowels produced under various conditions of speech 
effort, and on vowels produced in syllables in a carrier 
phrase with stress held constant, The untested theory 
is proposed that the perception of linguistic stress is 
based upon judgments of the physiological effort in- 
volved in producing vowels."—4. Pollack. 


575. Licklider, J. C. R. Studies in aural pres- 
entation of information, USAF Operational Ap- 
plications Lab, tech, Rep., 1958, No. 58-53. iv, 44 p. 
—This report summarizes a series of studies on the 
perception of auditory information. The major sub- 
divisions are: “(1) studies of the stimulus basis of 
the perception of pitch, (2) studies of auditory signal 
detection, (3) studies of the identification of auditory 
signals, and (4) studies of effects of interference upon 
speech intelligibility.” 23 refs.—I. Pollack, 


576. Miller, James D. Temporary hearing loss 
at 4000 cps as a function of a three-minute ex- 
posure to a noise of uniform spectrum level. 
Laryngoscope, 1958, 68, 660-671.—Shifts in the 
auditory threshold following noise exposure were 
studied as a function of 3 variables: the intensity of 
noise exposure and the duration of test following 
noise exposure.—/, Pollack. 


577. Page, Howard J., & Rutschmann, J. Notes 
on a technique for the determination of high-fre- 
quency hearing thresholds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1958(Dec), 30, 1164-1165.—"In an attempt to de- 
velop a method for measuring auditory acuity for 
high-frequency tones, the authors discuss pilot ex- 
periments in progress using an electromagnetic 
method for setting the eardrum into vibration (alter- 
nating magnetic fields acting on a permanent magnet 
fixed to the eardrum)."—/. Pollack. 


578. Pickett, J. M., & Pollack, Irwin. Intelli- 
gibility at high voice levels and the use of a 
megaphone. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958(Dec), 30, 
1100-1104.—“A small megaphone was tested for use 
in direct voice communication at high levels of vocal 
output against backgrounds of noise. . . . The acous- 
tical gain of the megaphone permitted a lower voice 
level, and, hence, delayed the deterioration in intelli- 
gibility associated with distortions due to shouting. 
Frequency shifts in the voice spectrum were meas- 
ured, with and without the megaphone, over a range 
of vocal efforts from conversation to maximum shout. 
Control tests demonstrated that the voice-frequency 
shifts associated with shouting are not the primary 
factor in the deterioration of intelligibility,"—/. 
Pollack. 


579. Pollack, Irwin, & Knaff, P. Robert. Main- 
tenance of alertness by a loud auditory signal. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1013-1016.—"An 
extremely serious operational problem is the mainte- 
nance of a high level of visual target detection per- 
formance during long periods of watch. Will a loud 
auditory signal aid in the maintenance of a high 
performance level under these conditions? Appar- 
ently, it will. When the failure to detect a target 
was coupled with the occurrence of the blast of a 
truck horn, average visual target detection percent- 
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ages increased substantially, especially for the less 
proficient observers.”—IJ, Pollack. 

580. Pollack, Irwin, & Pickett, J. M. Intelligi- 
bility of peak-clipped speech at high noise levels. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 14-16.—“The effect 
of symmetrical speech peak clipping upon speech intel- 
ligibility in noise was examined, Over a wide range 
of conditions, intelligibility is independent of the level 
of peak clipping if the post clipping speech power is 
held constant. Peak clipping thus achieves protection 
of the ear against painfully loud speech without de- 
manding a penalty of intelligibility. Indeed, under 
restricted ranges of conditions, peak clipping may 
actually improve intelligibility with a constant speech 
power.”—I. Pollack. 

581. Pollack, Irwin; Rubenstein, Herbert, & 
Decker, Louis. (Air Force Cambridge Research 
Center, Bolling Air Force Base 25, D. C.) In- 
telligibility of known and unknown message sets. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959,. 31, 273-279.—‘The 
effect of the frequency of occurrence of words upon 
their intelligibility in noise was examined under two 
conditions: (1) in unknown message sets where the 
specific words under test were initially unknown to 
the listener; and (2) in known message sets where 
the specific words under test were known to the 
listener. Substantial effects of word frequency are 
observed with unknown message sets, but not with 
known message set.”—J. Pollack. 

582. Royer, Fred L. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, 
ка) The formation of concepts with non-verbal 
auditory stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol, 1959, 72, 17- 
31.—Using harmonic complex tones with a common 
partial or a common harmonic structure, it is demon- 
strated that "the concept-formation experiment may 
be applied to the problems of audition." · Some ap- 
plications of the design are indicated.—R. Н, Waters. 

583. Scharf, Bertram. (Northeastern U.) Criti- 
cal bands and the loudness of complex sounds near 
threshold. J, Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 365-370. 
“Тһе loudness of multitone complexes and bands of 
white noise was measured as a function of band 
width at levels between 5 and 35 db above threshold, 
... As the sensation level is raised up to 35 db, the 
spreading of energy becomes more and more ad- 
vantageous to loudness, The critical band defines the 
limits within which the spreading of energy leaves 
the loudness of a complex sound unchanged. The 
widths of the critical fact that were measured in 
these experiments on loudness summation below 35 
db are approximately the same as those measured in 
experiments on loudness summation at higher levels 
and also in experiments on phase, threshold, and two- 
tone masking."—7. Pollack, 

584. Sharf, Donald J. (С. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield, Mass.) Intelligibility of reiterated 
speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 423-427.— 
“An attempt is made to increase the intelligibility of 
speech sampled in time (interrupted speech) by fill- 
ing in the blank spaces with repetitions of the speech 
samples (reiterated speech). . . . The results indicate 
that (1) there is little difference between the intelli- 
gibility of reiterated speech and interrupted speech 
in quiet, (2) reiterated speech is more intelligible 

than interrupted speech in noise if signal measure- 
ments are based on instantaneous amplitudes of the 
speech samples.”—J. Pollack. 
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585. Sherrick, Carl E., Jr. (Washington U.) 
Effect of background noise on the auditory in- 
tensive difference limen. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 239-242.—The intensity differential limen 
(DL) for pure tones was studied as a function of the 
level of background noise against which the tone was 
presented. The effects of the background noise were 
dependent upon the psychophysical method employed, 
—1. Pollack. 

586. Small, Arnold M., Jr, Bacon, Edward W., 
& Fozard, James L. (Lehigh U.) Intensive differ- 
ential thresholds for octave-band noise. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1949, 31, 508-510.—"'This study investi- 
gated the effects of 4 band widths of noise of differ- 
ent center frequencies presented at three sensation 
levels on the size of the differential threshold (A 1) 
for intensity. . . . A I's for a low octave band (127- 
225 cps) of noise were larger than those for a middle 
octave band (1040-2080 cps) and high octave band 
(4080-8160 cps) of noise.”—J. Pollack. 7 

587. Solomon, Lawrence N. (USN Electronics 
Laboratory, San Diego 52, Calif.) Search for physi- 
cal correlates to psychological dimensions of 
sounds. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 492-497.— 
“Twenty passive sonar recordings were ranked by 50 
subjects in terms of their aurally perceived (psycho- 
logical) characteristics on seven different dimensions. 
Correlations were run between octave band sound 
pressure level measurements of the sounds and their 
rank orders on the seven psychological dimensions. 
Meaningful relationships were found between ranks 
on certain psychological dimensions and energy con- 
centration within certain octave bands.” —I. Pollack. 

588. Swets, John A. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Indices of signal detectability obtained 
with various psychophysical procedures. J, Acoust. 
Soc, Amer., 1959, 31, 511-513.—“The index of de- 
tectability d^ was estimated from data collected with 
various psychophysical procedures, specifically, the 
forced-choice method with different numbers of al- 
ternatives, and the yes-no method. The estimates 
were, in all instances, quite comparable. This result 
is comforting in view of the fact that none of the 
other indices extant provide a unification of data 
collected with different procedures. This result is 
also somewhat surprising in view of the fact that the 
calculation of d^ assumes perfect memory, and forced- 
choice experiments were conducted with as many as 
eight temporal alternatives."—]. Pollack. 

589. Swets, John A., Shipley, Elizabeth F., Mc- 
Key, Molly J., & Green, David M. (Massachusetts 
Inst. Technology) Multiple observations of signals 
in noise. J, Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 514-521.— 
“The use of repeated presentations of a given signal 
even as an experimental technique in psychoacoustic 
Studies provided information about several general 
properties of the hearing process. From the relation- 
ship between the gain in detectability that results 
from additional observations and the type of signal 
and noise employed, inferences can be made about: 
(1) the observer’s ability to integrate over time, (2) 
the amount of noise generated by the auditory sys- 
tem. With variable noise, the detectability index d’ 
improves, as predicted, as the square root of the num- 
ber of observations. The use of constant noise, which 
results in less improvement, provides an estimate of 
the portion of the total noise affecting detection that 
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is of internal origin. The results under different 
levels of external noise indicate that internal noise 
is proportional to external noise.”—I. Pollack. 

590. Trittipoe, William J. Residual effects of 
low noise levels on the temporary threshold shift. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1017-1019.—“The 
present study measures the temporary threshold shift 
(TTS) following two conditions of high-level noise 
exposure: (1) a control condition where the high- 
level noise is preceded by a period of silence; (2) an 
experimental condition where the high-level noise is 
preceded by noise levels which alone produce no 
apparent TTS. When the non-TTS-producing noise 
was coupled with the high-level noise, a greater 
threshold shift resulted than when equivalent periods 
of silence preceded the same high-level noise.”—I. 
Pollack. 


591, Trittipoe, William J.. Residual effects at 
longer pre-exposure durations. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 244.—A noise level which itself is 
insufficient to produce a significant temporary thresh- 
old shift (TTS) to the other noise, This finding is 
termed as “residual pre-exposure effect.” This note 
demonstrated that the noise level, at which a sig- 
nificant residual effect may be observed, decrease as 
the pre-exposure duration is increased.—I. Pollack. 


592. Veniar, Florence A. Effect of auditory 
cue on discrimination of auditory stimuli. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1958(Dec), 30, 1079-1081.— 
“The results of an investigation dealing with (1) 
signal discrimination as a function of frequency range 
of the stimulus ensemble, and (2) the effect of audi- 
tory cue on discrimination of auditory stimuli as a 
function of frequency differences between cues and 
subsequent stimuli,” are reported. “The results ob- 
tained are compared with predictions based upon the 
null hypothesis and a narrow-band scanning model.” 
—1. Pollack. 


593. Veniar, Florence A. Signal detection as a 
function of frequency ensemble. I. J. Acoust. Soc, 
Amer., 1958, 30, 1020-1024.—“This paper presents 
the results of an experimental investigation of the 
detection of a signal in noise as a function of signal 
ensemble size and ensemble frequency range. . . . 
The results obtained are compared with predictions 
based upon three mathematical models. . . . The re- 
sults obtained are compared with performance ex- 
ps e, a mathematically optimum detector.”—I. 

ollack. 


594. Veniar, Florence A. Signal detection as a 
function of frequency ensemble. II. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958(Dec), 30, 1075-1078.—“This paper 
presents the results of a second experimental in- 
vestigation [see 34: 593] of the detection of a sig- 
nal in noise as a function of signal ensemble size and 
ensemble frequency range. . . . The results obtained 
are compared with (1) predictions based upon three 
mathematical models, (2) performance expected of a 
mathematically optimum detector, and (3) results ob- 
tained in the first of these investigations.”—J. Pollack. 

595. von Békésy, Georg. (Harvard U.) Syn- 
chronism of neural discharges and their demulti- 
pen in pitch perception on the skin and in 

earing. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 338-349.— 
“The role of the volleys in the sensation of “pitch” 
on the skin was investigated. It was shown that the 
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existence of rotation skin sensations does not insure 
perfect synchrony between sinusoidal vibrations and 
the discharges in the neural pathway. Experiments 
seem rather to indicate that, just as vibration loud- 
ness is a complex result of summation and inhibition, 
so is pitch sensation on the skin also influenced by 
summation and inhibition of a large group of end 
organs.”—I. Pollack, 


596. Wainwright, Walter N. Comparison of 
hearing thresholds in air and in water. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1958, 30, 1025-1029.—“Hearing thresh- 
olds were measured for two subjects over a frequency 
range of 250 cps to 400 cps... . The greatest loss in 
hearing acuity in water occurred over the frequency 
range from 500 cps to 2000 cps and amounted to ap- 
proximately 20 db, while below 3000 cps the ra 
old intensity in water was lower than that in air,"— 
I. Pollack. { 


597. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Sklar, 
Diane L. (Research Center, Subcommittee on Noise, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) "Temporary threshold shift 
from octave-band noise: Applications to damage- 
risk criteria. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 522- 
528.—“The growth and recovery of TTS in normal 
observers following exposure to octave-band noise 
is shown to follow the same course as that after broad- 
band noise: both are linear in log time. Rate of 
growth varies with frequency of exposure band and 
test frequency, being greatest at 4 kc following ex- 
posure to 2400-4: eps or 1200-2400 cps, less at 
lower test frequencies and octave bands. The time 
for total recovery apparently is a function of the 
initial TTS.”—I. Pollack. 


598. Warren, Richard M., & Gregory, Richard 
L. (U. Cambridge) An auditory analogue of the 
visual reversible figure. Amer, J, Psychol, 1958, 
71, 612-613.—The analogue can be experienced if 
one repeats to himself some such word as “say” or 
"rest" The first will shift to "ace" and the second 
to “stress,” “tress.” The use of recording tape makes 
possible a study of various kinds of change. This 
effect seems similar to visual shift and may be the 
result of the same rules of perceptual process,—R. H. 
Waters. 


599, Warren, Richard M., Sersen, Дине A, 
& Pores, Edwin B. (New York U.) A basis for 
loudness-judgments. Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
700-709.—One prediction from the physical-correlate 
theory of sensory intensity (see 34: 455) is that 
“Half-loudness judgments should be equivalent to 
estimates of doubling the distance from the listener 
to the source.” The prediction is confirmed by the 
data obtained from 4 groups, 32 to 36 in each group, 
of Os.—R. Н. Waters. 


600. Wever, Ernest Glen; Vernon, Jack A. 
Rahm, Walter E. & Ex Strother, William F. 
(Princeton U.) Cochlear potentials in the cat in 
response to high-frequency sounds. Proc. Nat. 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1958, 44, 1087-1090,—"'Measure- 
ments of cochlear potentials in the cat have been ex- 
tended to 100,000 cycles. For the uppermost fre- 
quencies the intensity functions have the same form 
as for ordinary tones, and the maximum values con- 
tinue to decline, from 1000 cycles onward, as the fre- 
quency is raised. Consideration is given to the ques- 
tion whether these uppermost frequencies affect the 
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neural elements of the auditory system."—M. М. 
Berkun. 

601. Zwislocki, J., Pirodda, E., & Rubin, H. On 
some poststimulatory effects at the threshold of 
audibility. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 9-14.— 
"Poststimulatory threshold shift was measured for 
1000-cps stimuli of varying duration and sensation 
level. It was observed that the poststimulatory 
threshold shift depends little on the duration of the 
test stimulus, but that it depends critically on the 
time interval between the termination of the prime 
stimulus and of the test stimulus. The poststimula- 
tory threshold increases with sensation level and it 
depends in a complex fashion on the duration of the 
prime stimulus. The time pattern of the threshold 
changes radically when a gradual cutoff of the prime 
stimulus is replaced by an abrupt one."—I. Pollack. 


(See also Abstracts 46, 742, 876, 1937, 1939) 


OTHER MODALITIES 


602. Beebe-Center, J. G., Rogers, M. S., Atkin- 
son, W. H., & O'Connell, D. N. Sweetness and 
saltiness of compound solutions of sucrose and 
NaCl as a function of concentration of solutes. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 231-234.—The sweetness 
and saltiness of 25 compound solutions of sucrose and 
NaCl were measured in terms of the concentration 
of equi-sweet simple solutions of sucrose and of equi- 
salt solutions of NaCl. Some enhancement of sweet- 
ness was found in the case of weak solutions, The 
Principle effect, however, was one of masking. 
Amount of masking, averaged over different concen- 
trations of the masked solution, is well described by 
a single expression in both cases.—J. Arbit. 

‚603. Charles, John P., & Duncan, Carl Р. The 
distance gradient in kinesthetic figural aftereffect. 
J. exp, Psychol., 1959, 57, 164-170.—Kinesthetic fig- 
ural aftereffect in the form of significant underestima- 
tion of test-block width was found. A significant dis- 
tance gradient, of inverted-U Shape, appeared ; amount 
of aftereffect first increased, then decreased, as width 
of test block decreased. Qualitatively, aftereffects in 
kinesthesis seem to parallel those found in vision, but 
the results suggest that the 2 modalities must differ 
widely either on amount of aftereffect developed in 
the same inspection time, or on rate of decay of after- 
effect over rest.—J. Arbit. 

604. Cooper, R. M., Bilash, L, & Zub P. 
(Manitoba U.) е effect of age on x NT 
tivity. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 56-58 —“A sipping tech- 
nique was used to test 100 subjects, aged 15 to 89, for 
taste sensitivity to substances of a Sweet, sour, salty, 
and bitter nature. It was found that the curve of de- 
velopment. and decline for Sensitivity to each of the 
4 taste primaries was essentially the same,”—J. Bot- 
winick, 

605. Mackey, Andrea, 
Discernment of taste substances as affected by sol- 
vent medium. Food Res., 1958, 23, 580-583.—“If 
lipoic solubility increases Penetration of tissues, it 
should follow that taste substances having the prop- 
erty of solubility in both acqueous and organic media, 
when dissolved in a lipid medium should be espe- 
cially easy to detect.” This hypothesis was tested 
using saccharin, quinine, and caffeine in 3 different 
media: water, refined peanut oil, and water with 
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methylcellulose added to adjust viscosity to that of the 
peanut oil. Each of a graded series of 6 concentra- 
tions, the same for all solvents, was compared to its 
appropriate zero concentration control, the S's at- 
tempting to identify the sample containing the sapid 
substance. Discrimination was best in the water 
solutions, nearly as good in water plus methylcellu- 
lose, but was much poorer in oil. Thus, the hypothe- 
sis was not confirmed.—D. R. Peryam. 

606. Myers, Robert D. (Colgate U.) A new 
autokinetic illusion. Amer. J. Psychol, 1959, 72, 
140-141.—4 thin, luminous line of light was seen as 
broken into dots and dashes which seemed to move up 
and down.—R. Н. Waters. 

607. Myznikov, N. M. Chuvstvitel’nost’ oboni- 
atel'nogo analizatora sluzhebnykh sobak i metody 
её povyzheniia. [Sensitivity of the olfactory ana- 
lyzer in service dogs and methods of enhancing it.] 
Zh. vyssh. тегуп. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 744-750.— 
Olfactory thresholds of substances such as ammonia, 
acetic acid, and thymol were studied, utilizing the 
conditioned-reflex method on 30 service dogs (East 
European sheepdogs with elaborated systems of selec- 
tive reaction). The average time required to respond 
to a given odor is approximately the same in differ- 
ent dogs, while the average time of selective reaction 
to different odors in a given dog varies. Phenamine, 
caffeine, and bromine have a stimulating effect on the 
activity of the olfactory analyzer, which is expressed 
in reduced sensitivity thresholds and in choice among 
odorous substances and of tracking activity—J. D. 
London. 

608. Pfaffmann, Carl; Goff, William R., & Bare, 
John K. (Brown U.) An olfactometer for the 
rat. Science, 1958, 128, 1007-1008.—'This report 
describes an apparatus and operant conditioning pro- 
cedure for studying olfactory discrimination in the 
rat. A bar-pressing apparatus and dipper mechanism 
to provide water reinforcement is mounted in a cy- 
lindrical glass ‘wind tunnel.’ A stream of odorized 
air flows continuously through the tunnel at a known 
velocity. This can be odorized by the addition of 
known volumes and concentrations of odorized air. 
The animal is trained to face into the air stream when 
pressing the bar so that all body odor or odorant ab- 
sorbed on the animal's fur is blown out to the rear of 
the response chamber. The injection of the odorized 
air is the signal to stop barpressing.” The apparatus 
is shown schematically in a figure. Details of the 
method are indicated; a sample odor discrimination 
record (cumulative response record of bar pressing) 
is presented. “This method has proved useful for 
studies of threshold in normal animals after ablation 
of the olfactory bulbs and in experiments on animals 
with altered endocrine balance."—S. J. Lachman. 

609. Stevens, S. S., & Stone, Geraldine. Finger 
span: Ratio scale, category scale, and JND scale. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 91-95.—“A scale for the 
apparent thickness of stimuli held between the thumb 
and middle finger was constructed by the method of 
magnitude estimation. . . . The relations among the 
three scales (ratio, category, and JND) suggest that 
finger span is a prothetic continuum and that the JND 
increases in subjective size as the stimulus is in- 
creased."—J. Arbit. 

610. Tompkins, Mardell D., & Pratt, George B. 
(American Can Co., Maywood, Ill.) Comparison of 
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flavor evaluation methods for frozen citrus con- 
centrate. Food Tech., 1959, 13, 149-152.—3 taste 
test methods were compared for capability of discrimi- 
nating among 7 samples of frozen orange juice on the 
basis of the preferences of an 18-member panel. The 
methods were rank order, the 9-point hedonic scale, 
and a "quality" scale whose points were anchored by 
5 phrases ranging from "extremely poor" to "excel- 
lent." The rank order method gave somewhat better 
discrimination, however, all 3 methods were consid- 
ered satisfactory. Ss discriminated as well when 
tasting 7 samples at a time as they did when tasting 
only 3 samples. Preference was higher for orange 
juice at refrigerator temperature than at room tem- 
perature, but relative order of preference among the 
samples was the same.—D. К. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 1912, 1919, 1920, 1932) 
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611. Adler, Jonathan; Linn, Louis, & Moore, 
A.U. “Pushing” in cattle: Its relation to instinc- 
tive grasping in humans. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 
85-86.—Analogies between the persistent pushing of 
a vertical surface seen in some brain damaged un- 
gulates with their normal nursing behavior are pre- 
sented—W. J. Coppock. 

612. Alekseeva, Т. Т. Sootnoshenie nervnykh i 
gumoral'nykh faktorov v razvitii sna u nerazdeliv- 
shikhsia bliznetsov. [Relation of nervous and hu- 
moral factors in the development of sleep in conjoined 
twins] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1958, 8(6), 835- 
844.—2 pairs of conjoined twins (thoracopagi and 
pygopagi) with common blood circulation, but sepa- 
rate nervous systems, were observed, Humoral fac- 
tors sustain and deepen sleep, but do not affect its 
onset. A linkage of sleep-onset with hypnotoxins in 
the blood may result only from the prolonged dys- 
trophic action of insomnia and fatigue. Simultaneous 
onset of sleep in conjoined twins at a later age is due 
to the formation of conditioned connections. The 
study is seen as corroborating Pavlov's understand- 
ing of the mechanism of sleep.—I. D. London. 


613. Ammons, C. H., & Ammons, R. B. Motor 
skills bibliography. XXIV. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1959, 9, 83-86.—(see 28: 5485)—C. Н. Ammons. 


„614. Asknazif, A. А. О differentsirovanii vnesh- 
nikh razdrazheni vo vremia ritmicheskoi mys- 
hechnoi deiatel'nosti. [On differentiation of ex- 
ternal stimulation during rhythmic muscular activity.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel';, 1958, 8(5), 646-653.— 
It was shown that, with athletes as Ss, "analysis of 
external stimuli is more precise and reactions to ex- 
ternal stimuli are elaborated faster when the stimuli 
are signals for changes in rhythmic muscular ac- 
tivity. . . . Analysis of external stimuli not directly 
related to physical exercise, but effected during this 
exercise, gradually improves when the conditioned 
connections become firmly established." Improvement 
occurs much more rapidly if these stimuli have been 
earlier differentiated in close connection with the basic 
activity—physical ехегсіѕе.—/. D. London. 

615. Baldwin, Alfred L., & Levin, Harry. (Cor- 
nell U.) Effects of public and private ага ог 
failure on children's motor behavior. Child De- 
velpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 363-372.—For 2 simple visuo- 
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motor tasks by Ss aged 8-12, there were consistent 
trends toward more accurate performance and reduced 
output with success; opposite effects with failure. 
Audience effects alone or in interaction with success 
and failure were insignificant. —B. Camp. 


616. Bolwig, Niels. A study of the behaviour 
of the chacma baboon, Papio ursinus. Behaviour, 
1959, 14, 136-163.—The behavior of 2 young chacma 
baboons as well as wild troops are described. "There 
is a hierarchical organization of the troop which 
mainly shows itself in feeding and mating. Among 
the females the hierarchical order is less obvious than 
among the males. It seems as if females in oestrus 
are of higher rank than those in anoestrus.” Pat- 
terns of emitting sounds, posturing, yawning, scratch- 
ing, and sexual behavior, among others, are described, 
analyzed, and their significance interpreted.—H. Н. 
W eiss. 

617. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley Joseph F., & Rob- 
bin, Joseph S. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Тһе interaction effects of per- 
ceptual difficulty and stimulus exposure time on 
age differences in speed and accuracy of response. 
Gerontologia, 1958, 2, 1-10.—Male volunteer Ss in 
2 age groups were studied to determine the effects 
of a reduced stimulus exposure duration upon the 
functional relation between the difficulty of a dis- 
crimination task and age differences in accuracy and 
latency of response. The Ss judged which of 2'simul- 
taneously presented lines was the shorter. The lines 
were tachistoscopically presented for 2.00 Seconds, 
at 6 different levels of difficulty. The task was then 
repeated with a 0.15 second stimulus exposure dura- 
tion. Response latency and errors increased with 
stimulus difficulty. Latencies and accuracies were 
decreased with the reduced stimulus exposure dura- 
tion. The largest reductions in latency were for the 
older group with the most difficult discriminations.— 
1.. Shatin. 


618. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley, Joseph F, & 
Robbin, Joseph S. (National Inst. Mental Health) 
Further results concerning the effect of motiva- 
tion by electrical shocks on reaction-time in rela- 
tion to аде. Amer, J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 140.—The 
effect "appears to be contingent upon the type of 
series of preparatory intervals used."—4R. Н. Waters. 


619. Capretta, Patrick John. (U. Colorado) 
An experimental modification of food preference 
in chickens. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2662- 
2663.—Abstract. 


620. Chapman, 
tassium concentration in d 
locust Nomadacris septemfasciata (Serv.), in rela- 
tion to its activity. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 60-67.— 
Blood potassium concentration reached a maximum 
at noon then decreased. Concentration apparently 
depended on blood volume which was related to en- 
vironmental temperature either naturally, or spuri- 
ously from the rough handling the animals got when 
collected at midday. Unchanged potassium levels 
after normal feeding showed the locust regulating 
mechanism to be efficient. “The experiments pro- 
vided no support for the hypothesis that the displace- 
ment of locusts relative to vegetation areas was ге- 
lated to the potassium content of the grasses con- 
cerned.” —W. J. Coppock. 


R. F. A field study of the po- 
the blood of the red 
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621. Cooks, T. W., & Shephard, А. Н. Per- 
formance on several control-display relationships 
as a function of age and sex. Percept, mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 339-345.—Level of performance on 3 con- 
trol-display arrangements on the Toronto Complex 
Coordinator was investigated for female Ss at each 
of 3 age levels (5, 10, and 20 years). “These data 
were compared with similar data for males available 
from a previous study. The order of decreasing task 
difficulty for all measures at all ages was similar. 
For all measures of performance over the 7-min. 
practice period, except total errors, there was im- 
provement with age for all tasks and superiority of 
males over females. . . . Combined male and female 
performance improved with age for [3 of the 3 tasks.] 
Differences in performance on the three tasks were 
present at the 5-yr. level, and these differences be- 
tween tasks increased with age for initial movement 
error-match ratios and for matches . . . but decreased 
with age for other measures. . . . Data support an in- 
terpretation in terms of amount of practice with 
preferred directional relations, while other aspects 
suggest a general factor."—C, Н. Ammons. 

622. Cox, G. H., & Marley, E. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London) The estimation of motility during rest 
or sleep. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 
57-60.—The authors describe a special bed designed 
for measuring movement during sleep. “Consistent 
results were obtained from one group of patients re- 
ceiving placebo and from another taking either hyp- 
notics or no medication. Such differences in mean 
motility scores as did occur were ascribable to the 
differences between patients rather than to discrep- 
ancies in serial functioning of the apparatus. The 
nutses’ independent estimate of the patients’ motility 
and sleep correlated highly with the motility scores, 
The patient’s estimate of the soundness of his own 
sleep did not tally with the motility scores.” 11 refs, 
—M. L. Simmel. 

623. Davis, David E. The role of density in the 
aggressive behaviour of house mice, Anim, Be- 
hav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 207-210.—43 male and fe- 
male Mus musculus lived for a month in a cage then 
for a month in a room 10 times as large. Counts 
were made of the number of mice in each of 12 jars 
that were available, Variability of mice per jar was 
Significantly greater in the cage than in the room, 
The data are discussed in terms of territoriality and 
social rank.—WW. J, Coppock. 

624. Denenberg, Victor H. Sawin, Paul В., 
Frommer, Gabriel P. and Ross, Sherman. Genetic, 
physiological and behavioral background of repro- 
duction in the rabbit: IV. An analysis of material 
behavior at successive Parturitions. Behaviour, 
1958, 13, 131-142.— The effects of previous parturi- 
tions on maternal behavior is Studied in relation to 
several activities, “No significant differences were 
found for scores on interests in young or pre-par- 
turient aggression either among the four races in- 
vestigated or over a number of litters, Race differ- 
ences significant at the .05 level were obtained for 
post-parturient aggression scores involving two and 
four litters. . . . Significant racial differences were 

also found with respect to time of nest building."— 
H. H. Weiss. 


625. Dodds, Donald G. Observations of pre- 
rutting behavior in Newfoundland moose. J. 
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Mammal., 1958, 39, 412-416.—The author's observa- 
tions cover the period from late June through late 
September. Bull moose groupings appear to be un- 
common until mid-August. At that time the male 
animals appear in aggregates of from 3 to 10. Be- 
havior within the aggregations suggests the forma- 
tions of a breeding status in the male animals. 
Formation of this status is realized in 3 steps: the 
grouping of male animals, belligerent action between 
2 or more males within a group, and acceptance of 
status. Breeding appeared to begin early in Sep- 
tember.—D. R. Kenshalo. 


626. Dyal, J. A. Secondary motivation based 
on appetites and aversions. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 698.—4 predictions from “Mowrer’s contention that 
every strong primary drive is accompanied by fear 
conditionable to those cues with which it is contigu- 
ous” are tested experimentally. No group differ- 
ences in food intake reached statistical significance; 
however, performance of Ss shocked inside the drive 
conditioning box was significantly different (p =.07) 
from that of Ss shocked outside the box.—C. H. 
Ammons, 


627. Firsov, L. A. О vyssheï пегупої deiatel’- 
nosti samok sobak i nizahikh obez'ian pri razlich- 
nykh sostoianiiakh polovoi sistemy. [Оп higher 
nervous activity of female dogs and lower simians 
with different states of the sexual system.]  Fiziol. 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1126-1130.—The cortical 
processes of excitation and inhibition are subject to 
"wave-like changes" in female dogs in heat. Nor- 
malization occurs 15-20 days after onset of the sexual 
excitatory state. Some inhibitory effect on condi- 
tioned reflexes is observed in capuchin monkeys dur- 
ing the time of sexual vocalization and also 2-3 days 
prior to the appearance of the latter. Significant 
changes in higher nervous activity in pregnant dogs 
and monkeys are observed only on the day of birth. 
During the first 3 weeks of lactation higher nervous 
activity is marked by a clear predominance of the 
process of excitation.—7. D. London. 


628. Fisher, Seymour. Body reactivity gradients 
and figure drawing variables. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959, 23, 54-59.—Body image measures failed to con- 
firm the finding tegarding the relationship of body 
image right-left size Symmetry and GSR direction- 
ality. A significant relationship was established be- 
tween a figure drawing measure of the individual's 
concept of the relative size and strength attributes of 
the male and female roles and GSR reactivity gradi- 
ents. The findings support the general theory that 
relates role, body image, and physiological activity.— 
A. А. Kramish. 


629. Forehand, Garlie Albert, Jr. (U. Illinois) 


Cognitive correlates of response style. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2650.—Abstract, 


630. Forrest, Р. W. (Bedford Coll.) Influence 
of length of task on rate of work and level of 
muscular tension. Occup, Psychol., 1958, 32, 253- 
257.—Hypotheses include rate of work at a simple 
mental task depending on the length of that task, 
and muscular tenseness increasing with mental task 
difficulty, 10 undergraduate females performed men- 
tal addition under 3 conditions. One channel of the 
EMG amplified muscle potentials from the forearm, 
while the second channel electrodes registered rate 
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of work from the chin. Ss lay on a couch viewing 
a tachistopic device above with the work sheet. 
Initial hypotheses were confirmed.—M. York. 


631. Foster, Susan Gross. (Northwestern U.) 
The effects of maze, age, and sex on the relation- 
ship between hunger and exploratory behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2656.—Abstract. 


632. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne. Effects of pro- 
longed gravitational stress on performance. Nord. 
Psykol., 1958, 10, 48-64.—This experiment was car- 
ried on in a human centrifuge which provided means 
for stimulating flight maneuvers as turns, pull-outs 
from dives, etc. Reactions to conditions might be 
loss of peripheral vision, blackout, and unconscious 
ness. The effects of the prolonged radial accelera- 
tion on performance were studied in an 8-series ex- 
periment, namely: visual choice reaction time, visual 
acuity, accuracy of movement, perceptual speed, the 
Stroop test, the 100-3 test, multiplication, and, time 
perception. The results obtained during a 2-10 
minute exposure in 3g and under normal conditions 
before and after centrifugation were compared, and 
it was found that during radial acceleration, perform- 
ance was impaired in all but one of the tests used 
(No. 4 perceptual speed). 18 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


633. Free, J. B. The ability of worker honey- 
bees (Apis mellifera) to learn a change in the loca- 
tion of their hives. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul—Oct), 
6, 219-223.—When one of a cluster of hives was 
moved 15 yárds, nearly all its foragers returned to 
the old site and attempted to join the unmoved hives. 
When no hives were near the old site, from 69 to 
100% of the foragers returned to their moved colony. 
As the distance the colony was moved increased, the 
percentage visiting the old site and the percentage re- 
turning decreased.—17. J. Coppock. 


634. Gerall, A. A, & Green, R. F. Effect of 
torque changes upon a two-hand coordination 
task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 287-290.—"An 
attempt was made to determine the effect on per- 
formance of a continuous tracking task of altering 
the force required to rotate the controls. One group 
of 13 Ss was required to work against 2 Ib. of coulomb 
friction during original practice and 14 Ib. during 
transfer, A second group of 13 Ss had the same 
frictional loadings but in reversed order. Results 
showed a relatively large and persistent performance 
decrement with change from light to heavy loading, 
whereas with change from heavy to light loading, 
decrement was much smaller and transient. Two fac- 
tors were suggested to account for these results: (a) 
the development of specific force exertion habits, and 
(b) a differential amount of general ‘muscular per- 
formance readiness.’ "—C. Н. Ammons. 


635. Gilbert, Thomas F., & Sturdivant, E. R. 
(U. Georgia) The effect of a food-associated 
stimulus on operant-level locomotor behavior. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958(Apr), 51, 255-257.— 
2 groups of rats were subjected to oil of anise in 
their home cages. Group I had it in their food; 
Group П in the cage, but not in their food. Groups 
III and IV served as controls. After the exposure 
periods the Ss were run in an 8-compartment tilting 
maze to measure activity. Groups I, II, and III had 
oil of anise sprayed in the maze. Group I displayed 
heightened activity in the anise-sprayed maze. Group 
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II displayed depressed activity. Anise in the maze 
did not affect activity of rats that had not had previ- 


ous anise experience. The effects were short-lived. 
—S. C. Ratner. 


636. Glanzer, Murray, & Glaser, Robert. A 
study of nonintellectual correlates of trouble- 
shooting ability: Rigidity measures. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-488. vi, 30 p.—The 
main objective was to determine the relationship be- 
tween measures of problem-solving rigidity and per- 
formance on both novel and routine trouble-shooting 
tasks concerned with electronics equipment. A bat- 
tery of 13 rigidity tests was constructed in terms of 
4 categories: ability to change performance sets; 
ability to change perceptual sets ; preference for highly 
structured, simple stimuli; and general attitudes. Al- 
ternate sets of criterion problems each included 3 
routine and 3 novel trouble-shooting problems. The 
hypothesis to be tested was that scores on the tests 
of the rigidity battery would be significantly related 
to performance on the novel problems, but not on the 
routine problems. Results from administration to 
airman trainees showed some low relationships be- 
tween the rigidity measures and both the novel and 
routine criterion measures. No differential pattern 
of relationships appeared between the rigidity tests | 
and novel trouble-shooting performance as compared 
with performance on routine problems, However, the 
trainees may not have been advanced enough that the 
"routine problems" were really routine to them. 
Combinations of the Electronics Aptitude Index with 
selected rigidity test scores showed only slightly im- 
proved prediction, over the aptitude score alone, of 
training school performance. 27 refs.—M. В. Mitch- 
ell. 


637. Godovikova, D. B. Rol’ predvaritel’nogo 
zrite'nogo oznakomleniia s usloviiami zadachi v 
formirovanii dvigatel'nogo navyka u detei dosh- 
kol’nogo vozrasta. [Role of preliminary visual ac- 
quaintanceship with the conditions of a task in forma- 
tion of a motor habit in children of preschool age.] 
Vop. Psikhol, 1959, 5(2), 144-156.—Preliminary 
knowledge of a task-situation facilitates subsequent 
training of children of preschool age in carrying out 
a series of movements in response to stimuli; in other 
words, latent learning of a motor habit is possible. 
Degree of latent learning depends on the development 
of orienting activity in children—a fact which sup- 
ports the view that "latent learning is a differentia- 
tion and systematization of orienting reactions and 
a formation upon their basis of conditioned connec- 
tions representing a reflection of real connections be- 
tween the elements of a situation.” Therefore, to 
increase latent learning in children of preschool age 
it is necessary to develop higher forms of orienting 
activity in them.—J. D. London. 


638. Gordon, Helen R. S. Synchronous claw- 
waving of fiddler crabs. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul- 
Oct), б, 238-241.—A highly stereotyped behavior of 
Uca annulipes is described. Males in small groups 
may periodically rotate their major claws and jerk 
in a fashion similar to their threat-display or court- 
ing behavior. Synchrony of movement exists between 
individuals. Higher environmental temperatures in- 
сазе the probability of the behavior —W. J. Cop- 
pock. 
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639. Graham, W. M. Temperature preference 
determinations using Tribolium. Anim, Behav., 
1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 231-237.— The location of flour 
beetles was determined after 4 hours in a flour-filled 
trough which had a temperature gradient. T. cas- 
taneum clumped at 28°C., T. confusam clumped at 
either 14°C, or 28°С. depending on rearing tempera- 
ture, The preference in a given animal was transi- 
tory. These data are discussed in terms of potential 
for reproduction and geographical distribution—W. 
J. Coppock. 


640. Grant, E. С., & Chance, M. R. A. Rank 
order in caged rats. Anim, Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 
6, 183-194.—Dominance orders were determined by 
observing encounters between pairs in group living 
cages. Linear rankings were found in cages of 2, 3, 
4, and 5 males but in none of the cages containing 6 
males.—W, J. Coppock, 


641. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol) Complexity 
of response and time of initiating responses in re- 
lation to age. Amer, J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 83-88.— 
The performance of 12 Ss (20-26 years of age) and 
of 12 Ss (50-57 years of age) were compared on a 
perceptual-motor task which could be varied in com- 
plexity. The dependent variable of major concern 
was the time taken in initiating the response. ©“... 
the effect of increased complexity of response on the 
performance of older Ss is to increase significantly 
the period of initiation at all levels of choice. This 
increased latency of response does not occur in 
younger Ss."—R. Н, Waters, 


642. Grimaldi, John V. Sensori-motor perform- 
ance under varying noise conditions. Ergonomics, 
1958, 2, 34-43. —Ss performed a pattern-tracing test 
under quiet and 28 randomly-presented noise condi- 
tions. Other variables were rigidly controlled. 
Measures were made of errors, response time, and 
production (amount of tracing completed within the 
time). In terms of each of the 3 measures perform- 
ance was, on the average, poorer under noise than 
in quiet. Rank-order correlations for individuals" 
Scores on noise and quiet were high for errors and 
productivity. 15 refs.—B. Т, Jensen, 


643. бим, А. M. The development of social 
organization in the domestic chick, Anim. Behav., 
1958, 6, 92-111.—As chicks grew to adulthood, escape 

с Sparring, 
avoiding reactions, and fighting tended to appear in 


matter of hours after chicks reared in isolation were 
1 p. refs—W. J. 


the 4 species studied: response stridulation, orienta- 
tion toward and locomotion to the male followed by 
additional stridulation and copulation. This respon- 
Siveness to male Song appears at maturation, is in- 
hibited briefly prior to Oviposition, and ceases some 
days before death. Females isolated after copulation 
are unresponsive for 6-20 days, Recovery of respon- 
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siveness is further delayed by exposure to males or 
male song. It is suggested that the basic responses 
of males and females to male song are the same, 19 
refs—W. J. Coppock. 


645. Haskins, Caryl Р., & Haskins, Edna F. 
Note on the inheritance of behavior Patterns for 
food selection and cocoon spinning in Fl hybrids 
of Callosamia promethea XC. angulifera. Be- 
haviour, 1958, 13, 89-95. The food habits and co- 
coon-spinning behavior of the Fl hybrids of 2 related 
species of moths is made. There was clear evidence 
that in cocoon spinning the inheritance of the be- 
havior pattern was polygenic in character. This is 
in contrast to food habits. “It is clear that the innate 
food-choice patterns of C. angulifera proved almost 
completely dominant to those of C. promethea in the 
first-instar Fl larvae.” 15 refs—H. H. Weiss. 


646. Hinde, R. A. 
in chaffinch song. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 
6, 211-218.— The latencies, lengths, and types of sing- 
ing of 5 male Fringilla coelebs who had a repertoire 
ОЁ more than one song type showed that the propor- 
tion of song types varies with season and rate of sing- 
ing, songs are more quickly followed by similar than 
dissimilar songs, and as the rate of singing increases, 
the number of songs per sequence increases. “It is 
suggested that the uttering of each song is associated 
with both inhibitory and facilitative effects on the 
repetition of that type, and that differences in decay 
constants of the effects govern the alternation of song 
types."—W. J. Coppock. 


647. Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Method of 
stimulus presentation ав antecedent variable in 
reaction time experiments, Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 
167-183.—Wundt established the method of stimulus 
presentation in experiments wherein the effect of 
stimulus variable on simple reaction time permitted 
preknowledge of the stimulus for each reaction, and 
the O was given several consecutive reactions to each 
stimulus value, thus ensuring attention to stimulus 
strength, The author feels that there are logical and 
empirical grounds for rejecting the experimental de- 
sign mentioned, and that if stimuli are presented in 
irregular order, the effect may be ascribed to re- 
ceptor or S-factors alone. Harry M. Johnson’s hy- 
pothesis of reciprocal compensatory relationships be- 
tween adequate sensory stimulation and degree of 
effort on the part of the reactory organism, was sup- 
ported in an experiment by the author, and he feels 
that it explains many apparent discrepancies in RT 
results, which may call for a re-examination of ac- 
cepted findings regarding RT as a function of stimu- 
lus dimensions. 30 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen, 


Alternative motor patterns — 
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dissipates during the ITI, response latencies were 
found to decrease as the ITI increased—S. C. Ratner. 


649, Johnson, Bruce. Factors affecting the loco- 
motor and settling responses of alate aphids. 
Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 9-26 .—Groups of winged 
aphids, Aphis fabae Scop, were forced-flown for 
periods up to several hours while tethered to a pin or 
placed in a flight chamber, then deposited on a host 
plant, The time spent wandering on the host before 
taking off, and the tendency to feed and reproduce was 
influenced by the time spent in forced flight, the na- 
ture of the surface they were deposited on, and the 
physical environment. 21 refs—W. J. Coppock. 


650, Kaplan, M. Independence of noxious 
stimulus intensity and measures of respiratory 
rate and irregularity. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 107— 
112.—“Under [six] intensities . . . five 9-mo.-old 
male rats... were exposed to five 0.5-min. presenta- 
tions of light at [two] daily experimental sessions, 
15 to 20 min. long. ... Ss were restrained in a modi- 
fied Pavlov frame, and respiratory tracings were re- 
corded by means of a pneumographic recording sys- 
tem, .. . Findings are (a) ... aversive light intensity 
has no effect on the predominant ON- or OFF-re- 
sponses for rate, irregularity of rate, or irregularity 
of amplitude. (b) In the case of breathing rate, 
noxious light evokes no consistent, systematic effect, 
although it generates significant individual differences 
in the direction of rate change among rats. Predomi- 
nant ON- and OFF-responses for rate do not differ 
reliably, On the other hand, noxious light tends to 
increase irregularity of rate and of amplitude, and 
the predominant ON-responses for these two respira- 
tory properties are significantly higher than their 
predominant OFF-responses."—C. Н. Ammons. 


651. Karli, Р. Hormones stéroides et comporte- 
ment d’agression interspécifique rat-souris. [Ster- 
oid hormones and interspecific aggressive behavior be- 
tween rats and mice.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 
50, 346-347.—Ss were 6 mouse-killing rats and 6 
nonkillers. The killers were castrated and later 
adrenalectomized; neither procedure reduced the tend- 
ency to kill, Administration of testosterone to non- 


killers was without effect on behavior towards mice. 
—C. J. Smith. 


652. Kaschef, Ahmad-H. Sur le comportement 
de Lariophagus distinguendus Forst (Hym. Ptero- 
malidae). [Behavior of Lariophagus distinguendus 
Forst (Hym. Pteromalidae).] Behaviour, 1959, 14, 
108-122.—The hypothesis suggested by earlier work- 
ers that the Chalcid parasite Lariophagus distinguen- 
dus Forst finds its host by responding to sound pro- 
duced when the host gnaws on wheat grains was not 
confirmed in detail although there was much agree- 
ment on general description. It was suggested the 
parasite was attracted to its host mainly by odor. 
The receptors for locating the source of stimuli ap- 
pear to be in the antennae —H. H. Weiss. 


653. Kroll, Walter. (Indiana U.) Selected fac- 
tors associated with wrestling success. Res. Quart. 
Amer, Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1958, 29, 396- 
406.—A study. of the relationship between strength 
and response-time measures and wrestling success as 
measured by competitive initial take-down ability. 
The results obtained failed to be of value in predict- 
ing this characteristic and other factors suspected of 
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being associated with wrestling success are suggested 
for future study.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

654. Larsson, К. (U. Goeteborg) Age differ- 
ences in the diurnal periodicity of male sexual be- 
havior. Gerontologia, 1958, 2, 64-72.—The diurnal 
variation of sexual activity in 2 age groups of male 
rats was investigated. There was по significant 
difference in performance during the active phase. 
In the passive phase, 48.8% of the older and 10.8% 
of the younger animals did not ejaculate. This sig- 
nificant decrease was interpreted as depending on 
changes in the central nervous system which accom- 
pany age—L. Shatin. 

655. Larsson, Knut. Experience and matura- 
tion in the development of sexual behavior in 
male puberty rat. Behaviour, 1959, 14, 101-107.— 
“The sexual activity of male rats which had not been 
engaged in heterosexual activity was compared with 
that of others having a certain amount of sexual ex- 
perience." It was found "the frequency of ejacula- 
tion per hour increased, the number of intromissions 
before ejaculation decreased, the duration of the series 
of copulations preceding an ejaculation was shortened 
and the postejaculatory latency was shortened." 
When experienced and nonexperienced rats of the 
same age are compared it was seen that in the former 
group postejaculatory latencies were shorter.—H. Н. 
Weiss. 

656. Lehrman, Daniel S. (Rutgers U.) Effect 
of female sex hormones on incubation behavior in 
the ring dove (Streptopelia risoria). J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 142-145.—96 pairs 
of ring doves with previous breeding experience 
were treated with estrogen, progesterone, or left un- 
treated. They were then placed in pairs in cages 
containing nests and eggs and observed until they 
began to sit on the eggs. Untreated birds sat after 
4-10 days, progesterone treated sat immediately, and 
estrogen treated sat after 1-3 days. There was no 
evidence that the hormones affected prolactin. The 
results of incubating and mating behavior suggest that 
stimuli provided by the bird's activity affect the hor- 
mone secretion. 17 refs.—S. C. Ratner, 

657. Leonard, J. Alfred. The effects of “ma- 
chine" lag on a serial choice task with balanced 
and biased input frequencies. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 
44—51.—The study was prompted by a problem in use 
of a letter-sorting machine, Ss depressed keys cor- 
responding to bulbs lighted with balanced or biased 
frequencies and with or without enforced delay in 
response. 2 groups of 6 Ss were used. Mean times 
were higher in the group with delays when the fre- 
quency was biased.—B. T. Jensen. 

658. Levy, Girard W., & Bevan, William. A 
failure to find social facilitation of audiogenic 
seizures in the rat. Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 43-44.— 
16 albino rats were housed together in pairs and 
given 5 2-minute exposures to high-level sound in 
the presence of their cage mates, and 5 exposures 
individually. The frequencies, latencies, and dura- 
tions of the induced epileptoid convulsions and run- 
ning attacks were not significantly altered by the 
presence of the cage mate. The authors suggest that 
the attack “is not a social phenomenon in the usual 
sense, and that the psychological variables that are 
important are those that relate exclusively to the in- 
dividual subjects."—1V. J. Coppock. 
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659. Levy, Girard Wallace. (Emory U.) Gre- 
garious behavior in male mice. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959, 19, 2667.— Abstract. 


660. Lind, Hans. The activation of an instinct 
caused by a “transitional action." Behaviour, 1959, 
14, 123-135.—Noting that birds change from one ac- 
tion to another without an observable apparent cause, 
it is proposed that nevertheless а common activity 
component links them. This has been designated a 
“part action,” and it is thought “the activation of an 
instinct during a transitional action takes place in 
the following way: the instinct is previously activated 
under the threshold, but during the performance of 
the transitional action the proprioceptors registrate 
the performance of an action which belongs to this 
instinct even if it is not active. This causes a lower- 
ing of the threshold for the activating stimuli of the 
instinct which thereupon are able to activate the 
instinct.” 21 refs—H, Н. Weiss. 


661. McBride, G. The measurement of aggres- 
siveness in the domestic hen. Anim. Behav., 1958, 
6, 87-9l.—Reliable aggressiveness scores were ob- 
tained for pullets by counting the number of birds 
each could peck in a standard panel of 10. The out- 
come of an encounter was shown to bias an immedi- 
ately succeeding one, Problems in scoring large num- 
bers of birds are discussed.—IV. J. Coppock. 


662. Mednick, Sarnoff А. (Harvard U.) Gradi- 
ents of latency ina generalized voluntary response. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 752-755.—"Previous 
studies have been unable to demonstrate a generalized 
penes of latencies of a voluntary response. By 
ollowing certain suggestions of Gibson and Rosen- 
baum such a gradient was obtained" from 60 men 
(veterans) in "lifting their finger from a reaction- 
key" when a given light was flashed and inhibiting 
such a movement when other lights (lamps) were lit. 
—R. H. Waters, 


663. Meliia, A. S. О vzaimnom vliianii raboty 
ойпої ruki na rabotu drugoi. [On the mutual in- 
fluence of activity of one hand on the activity of the 
other.) Fiziol, Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1119-1125, 
—The effect of repeated movement of the left fore- 
arm n similar performance of the right was stud- 
ied, en both arms were flexed either simultane- 
ously or alternately to the point of fatigue of the right 
arm, the latter was found to have performed less work, 
measured ergographically, than when the same right 
arm was exercised singly. If activity of the left 
forearm was interrupted, the amplitude of movements 
performed by the right increased, and its working 
Capacity was sustained longer than when both were 
flexed simultaneously—J, D. London, 


664. Meltzer, Mona R., & Folk, G. Edgar, Jr. 
( State U. Iowa) A method for correlating bladder 
EPIRI total activity in rodents. J. Mam- 
mal, 1958, 39, 154-155—A method recording the 
time of voiding and correlating it with cage activity 
is presented.—D. R. Kenshalo. 


665. Miller, Wilmer J., & Miller, Lotus S. Sy- 
nopsis of behaviour traits of the ring neck dove. 
Anim, Behav., 1958, 6, 3-8.—A synopsis of qualita- 
tive observations on ring neck doves, Stre topelia 
risoria, which had been raised in captivity. e vari- 
ous Дере and postures of the birds are grouped 
under 6 behavior headings: infantile and juvenile, 
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‚ —W. J. Coppock. 


reproductive, sexual, aggressive, escape, miscellaneo 


666. Mirzakarimova, M. G., Stel’makh, L. N., 

Troshikhin, V. A. О mnapravlennom izmene: 
passivno-oboronitel’nogo i issledovatel’skogo ге. 
fleksov v ontogeneze. [On directed modification f 
the passive-defensive and investigatory reflexes in 
ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. nerun, Deiatel', 1958, 8 
(5), 751-757.—The investigatory reflex is found in 
puppies beginning with the 30-45th day after birth 
and is particularly pronounced up to 3-4 months. The 
passive-defensive reaction in a form typical of adult, 
animals appears in most puppies beginning at the 3rd- 
4th month (occasionally at 2-2.5 months). In ani- 
mals of the same age, the less the manifestation of. 
the passive-defensive reaction, the stronger the in- 
vestigatory reflex, and vice-versa. The passive-de- 
fensive reaction may be strengthened or weakened 
through conditioning. “Rearing does not, however, 
play an exclusive part in the development of the pas- 
sive-defensive reaction, since it is an inherited form 
of behavior."—I. D. London. 1 


667. Moynihan, M. Notes on the behavior ОЁ 
some North American gulls: III. Pairing be- 
havior. Behaviour, 1958, 13, 112-130.—(see 33: 
5468) Pair-formation and later pairing behavior of. 
Franklin's gull and the ring-billed gull are discussed 
with some additional notes on several others. The. 
various patterns of pair-formation encounters are 
tabulated, and the similarities and differences among: 
species are described. It was noted these observa-. 
tions were sometimes at variance with previously pub- 
lished descriptions which could be attributed to а 
Ше social situation. German summary.—H. H. 
eiss. 


668. Notterman, J. M., & Marton, T. Note on 
related behavioral and physiological indices of 
Stress. Psychol. Rep. 1958, 4, 649-650.—“Having 
established a VTI bar-pressing schedule, four groups 
of 5 or 6 Ss were exposed to light-shock sequences, 
The light acquired depressing properties as a func- 
tion of shock intensity. Within-animal adrenal length 
Tatios seem to increase as a function of shock in- 
tensity."—C. Н. Ammons. 


669. Oetting, Eugene Richard. (U. Wisconsin) 
Quantitative analysis of motor coordination by 
means of scientific techniques of motion analysis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3033.—A bstract. 


, 670. Orr, Robert T. (U. San Francisco) Keep- 
ing bats in captivity. J. Mammal., 1958, 39, 33 
44.—Several methods are suggested for capturing 
bats. The general laboratory care involved in cage 
cleaning and feeding are discussed. The food and 
methods of feeding bats, especially during the first 
few weeks of captivity, are also discussed.—D. R, 
Kenshalo, 
671. Pale, I. M. Individual'nye osobennosti 
sderzhivaniia v sviazi s tipologicheskimi razli- 
po uravnoveshennosti nervnykh protses- 
sov. [Individual features of voluntary restraint in 
шее, with typological differences with Teepe 1 
equilibrium of nervous processes. | Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(5), 30-46.—Ss with а well-balanced type of 
nervous system Succeed more often in restraining re- 
sponses to certain stimuli than do Ss with a less 
Stable type of nervous System. In trying to refrain 
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from responding, Ss with poorly balanced types of 
nervous system give outward evidence of their efforts, 
while the efforts of Ss with a well-balanced type of 
nervous system are not expressed externally, How- 
ever, in this way the former also succeed occasionally 
in restraining their responses. This circumstance is 
apt to mask the influence of type of tiervous system 
on voluntary inhibition.—/. D. London. 


672. Pepler, R. D. Warmth and performance: 
An investigation in the tropics. Ergonomics, 1958, 
2, 63-88.—Performance of men who had been living 
in the tropics for some time was measured with re- 
spect to several temperature conditions, 5 experi- 
ment on manual tracking, visual watch-keeping, and 
high speed decision making were performed. Re- 
marks confirmed "to a remarkable degree" findings 
in experiments on artificially-acclimatized Ss. The 
report presents additional data.—B. T. Jensen. 


673. Plonskaia, E. I. O roli prostranstvennogo 
zreniia v formirovanii i koordinatsii nekotorykh 
form dvigatelnykh aktov u sobak. [On the role 
of spatial vision in formation and coordination of 
some forms of motor acts in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 717-723.—In an experimental 
situation where it was arranged that by raising a 
forepaw a dog brings food within its reach, a motor 
reflex was elaborated in the form of paw-raising in 
response to disappearance of a food container into a 
table opening. The paw is not raised if food should 
be supplied at table level. Sudden lowering of the 
container during the dog's meal causes it to raise 
its paw high and to keep it elevated until the food is 
again near the table opening. It is held that in dogs 
motor acts, adequate to the spatial position of the 
alimentary stimulus, are formed on the basis of com- 
binations of the movements of the extremities and 
of the eye muscles involved in the act of spatial vision. 
—1І, D. London. 


674. Rilling, Susan; Mettelstaedt, H., & Roeder, 
K. D. Prey recognition in the praying mantis. 
Behaviour, 1959, 14, 164—184.—Specific strike-releas- 
ing characteristics of live prey and dummies were 
studied when presented to hungry mantids. With 
various tests "the strike has been found to be most 
readily released if (1) the prey is within reach of the 
forelegs; (2) the prey moves as a whole while ex- 
hibiting rapid, jerky movements of appendages. Size, 
shape and direction of the prey are less important, 
while color and odor have no strike releasing value." 
With continuous presentation of a strike-releaser, 
siking declines rapidly at first and then a slower 
rate. 17 refs.—H. Н. Weiss. 


‚ 675. Rood, J. P. Habits of the short-tail shrew 
in captivity. J. Mammal., 1958, 39, 499-507.— 
Shrews prove to be very hardy under all conditions 
of captivity. Observations are reported on their 
senses, activity times, sleeping posture, cleaning 
habits, voice and digging habits. The shrew will 
eat a large variety of food under these conditions. 
Several shrews can be kept in the same cage with 
only occasional quarrels. Males in small cages usu- 
ally fight among themselves, but 2 could live together 
if the cage is large enough. In general, young shrews 
and females are less pugnacious than adult males. 
The shrew showed marked individual differences in 
many aspects of its behavior.—D. R. Kenshalo. 
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676. Rosen, J. Comments on “Studies of the 
effects of early gentling experience.” Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 623-626—‘Possible sources of error 
in studies of the effects of gentling on weight gain 
and subsequent reaction to stress are examined, Dif- 
ferent experimental handling procedures for the 
groups may not be sufficiently different. Handling 
the source prior to the institution of experimental 
procedures may also vary. Influence of the act of 
weighing is unevaluated. Methods of measuring re- 
actions to stress vary in sensitivity. Careful explora- 
tion is suggested."—C. H. Ammons. 


677. Rosenblatt, J. 5., & Aronson, L., R. The 
influence of experience on the behavioural effects 
of androgen in prepuberally castrated male cats, 
Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 171-172.—When 
12 castrated cats were tested for responsiveness to 
oestrous females, only one mounted. During testos- 
terone propionate administration to 6 of these, 4 
showed the complete sexual pattern. When 5 more 
who were denied access to females during hormone 
treatment were tested, 2 showed some responsiveness, 
After withdrawal of the androgen, responsiveness per- 
sisted longer in those animals who had sexual experi- 
ence during hormone therapy. 21 refs.—W. J. Cop- 
pock. 


678. Savchuk, V. I. Bezuslovnye sosudistye 
refleksy na fone razlichnykh funktsional’nykh 
sostoianii kory golovnogo mozga u cheloveka. 
[Unconditioned vascular reflexes with various func- 
tional states of the cortex of the human brain as 
background.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’,, 1958, 8 
(6), 804-813.—With somniferous and hypnotic “ir- 
radiated inhibition” in the cerebral cortex, when cor- 
tical control of the subcortical vasomotor center is 
temporarily relaxed, the duration of after-effect of 
unconditioned vascular reflexes increases from 7 to 
20 times. Unconditioned vasodilatory reflexes, dif- 
ficult to obtain under ordinary experimental condi- 
tions, are easily elicited through hypnotic cortical 
inhibition “which eliminates negative induction from 
the cortical apparatus.”—J, D. London. 


679. Schutz, Н. G, & Pilgrim, Е, J. A field 
study of food monotony. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 
559-565.—“86 men were maintained for 35 days on 
a qualitatively restricted diet of four daily menus 
made up from only 41 foods. Ss were on a program 
of high physical activity in a cold environment. Con- 
sumption of each food item at each meal was meas- 
ured, and a food preference questionnaire was admin- 
istered on the 10th and 37th days of the experiment. 
Results . . . [supported] five hypotheses. . Food 
monotony, overtly expressed as lowered consumption 
and preference, is primarily a function of repetition. 
However, its course is modified by the initial palata- 
bility of the food and the type of item, eg, meat or 
fruit, Personal characteristics, including MMPI 
scores, were related to only a small degree to the 
monotony phenomena.”—C. Н. Ammons. 


680. Schwartzbaum, Jerome Seymour. (Stan- 
ford U.) Food-maintained behavior in the mon- 
key following bilateral ablation of the amygdaloid 
a Sram Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3034. 
—Abstract. 


681. Seckel, Edward; Hall, Ian A. M., McRuer, 
Duane T. & Weir, David H. Human pilot dy- 


34: 682-690 
namic response in t and simulator. USAF 
WADC tech, Rep., 1958, No. 57-520. vii, 58 p.— 


8 pilots who were graduate students were used in an 
effort to determine differences in pilot tracking be- 
havior in flight and in a flight simulator. The ex- 
periment was designed to estimate the quasi-linear 
describing functions and linear correlations of pilots 
when engaged in lateral and longitudinal tracking 
tasks, Statistical analyses of describing function and 
linear correlation data revealed: (a) individual phase 
angle, amplitude ratio, and linear correlation data 
were approximately normally distributed about their 
means; (b) significant differences in the mean values 
of pilot's describing functions were noted for phase 
angle and amplitude ratio in longitudinal flight, and 
for phase angle in lateral flight; (c) significance dif- 
ferences in linear correlations between flight and 
simulator were noted; (d) significant differences were 
noted in the variances for lateral amplitude ratio and 
lateral and longitudinal phase, but not for longitudinal 
amplitude ratio or lateral and longitudinal linear cor- 
relations; (е) the results implied that the pilot’s effec- 
tive reaction time delay was longer in flight and that 
his gain was lower—M. B. Mitchell, 

682, Seidenstein, Sidney. (U. Wisconsin) Ac- 
quisition and transfer ormance in a motor task 
as a function of variation in level of relevant sym- 
bolic information. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 


2670.— Abstract. 

683. hard, A. H., & Abbey, D. 8. Manifest 
anxiety ormance on a complex perceptual- 
motor task. Percept, mot, Skills, 1958, 8, 327-330,— 
“Manifest anxiety in relation to level of performance 
оп а complex perceptual-motor task was investigated 
using the Toronto Complex Coordinator, Ss prac- 
ticed 24 1-min, trials which were divided into three 
blocks of 8 min, separated by intervals. Prac- 
tice during the first and last periods was on the 
Standard Task; practice being on the Reversed Task 
during Period 2. И was found that 28 non-anxious 
Ss were superior in terms of both a higher number 
of mat ша a lower error-match ratio, Males 

Superior performance on both measures. The 
superiority of non-anxious Ss is consistent with previ- 
ous research in complex learning in which a large 
number of alternative responses were possible,"— 
C. Н. Ammons, 


task as a function of 

rate of lifti: MES comp. physiol. Psychol., 
(Apr), 51, 227-229,—16 students were used to in- 
vestigate the relationships between integrated muscle 
icon конш (IMAP) and rate and weight of lift- 
ing. he results indicated an orderly relation between 
IMAP and the 2 variables, Both are effective in in- 
creasing IMAP, although not linearly, This was 
true for the arm lifting and the passive arm. Ab- 
solute differences in levels of IMAP were related to 

the “strength” of the individuals.—S, С, Ratner. 
685. Solarz, A. К. (U. Illinois) Effects of hy- 
dration on the running and drinking хай 
of thirsty rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958 
(Apr), 51, 146-151.—80 albino rats were trained to 
run їп a straight runway and then assigned to one of 
5 groups for testing. Each experimental group was 
loaded with water and гип at different times after 
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this loading. The loading had a slight negative ef- 
fect on running at 5 and 10 minutes and a major 
effect at 15 and 30 minutes. The loading also in- 
hibited drinking after 15 minutes. Performance in- 
hibition was felt to be due to an initial stomach- 
distention and later intestinal-absorption effect.—S, 
C. Ratner, 

686. Southworth, J. Alfred. Muscular tension 
as a response to psychological stress in rheuma- 
toid arthritis and tic ulcer. Genet, psychol. 
Monogr., 1958, 57, 337-392.—The findings of this 
study fail to support Franz Alexander's theory of 
specific physiological response types. Ап electro- 
myogram of trapezius and frontalis muscular activity. 
was recorded for Ss in each group prior to, during, 
and immediately following mild psychological stress 
(a word association test). Specific emotional con- 
flicts were also studied in the 2 groups by means of 
Sentence completion tests, "In general, the results 
of this research leave Alexander's theory of speci- 
ficity unsupported."—G, C. Thompson. 

687. Stride, George O. Further studies on the 
courtship behaviour of African mimetic butter- 
flies. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 224-230.— 
The courting and mating sequences of 4 species that 
were observed in a large flight cage are described in 
detail. Preliminary data on visual stimuli in court- 
ship by female Hypolimnus misippus are presented 
and discussed in relation to evolution of cryptic and 
mimetic coloration—W. J. С oppock. 

688, Thackray, Richard І, & Michels, Kenneth 
M.  Externally-aroused drives in the racoon. 
Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 160-163.—When 
гип in a single-choice maze which had manipulatory 
incentives suspended in front of the goal box, newly- 
weaned raccoons showed a preference for the correct 
side. Placing the incentives by the other box in- 
creased, for a time, turns in the Opposite direction. 
Of 3-year-old animals, only one evidenced learning 
motivated by the incentives used.—JV. J. Coppock. 

689. Tietelbaum, Phillip, & Campbell, Byron A. 
(Harvard U.) Ingestion patterns in hyperphagic 
and normal rats. J, comp, physiol, Psychol., 1958 
(Apr), 51, 135-141,—The patterns of food ingestion 
displayed by normal, obese hyperphagic, and dynamic 
(nonobese) hyperphagic rats were studied using a 
liquid and а solid diet. The results showed: When 
eating a liquid diet, dynamic hyperphagics ate about 
twice as much as normals; obese hyperphagics ate 
slightly more than normals, When eating solid diets, 
dynamic hyperphagics 
uently; obese hyperphagics ate large meals but less 
Tequently than 


h the significance of these rela- 
tions for organizing the reproductive activities within 
and the ‘jumping-off’ of the chicks 
from the incubation Site down to the seashore, are de- 
: The significance of various factors was 
derived from observation of the natural reproductive 
behaviour and conclusions were then tested by ex- 
| m with individuals by color-patches."—H. Н. 

eiss. 
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691. укан, James M., & Garvin, Everett 
A. The association value of random shapes. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1959, 57, 147-154,.—Association value, 
content, and heterogeneity of associative responses 
were determined for 180 random shapes of varying 
complexity (number of points). Found a range of 
association value from 20% to 62%. An inverse rela- 
tion was noted between the complexity of the shapes 
and the number, content, and heterogeneity of as- 
sociation responses, while a positive relation exists 
among the other variables.—J. Arbit. 

692. van Iersel, J. J. A, & Bol, A. C. nes ан] 
Preening of two tern species: A study of displace- 
ment activities. Behaviour, 1958, 13, 1-88.—Preen- 
ing activity in 2 tern species was undertaken as a con- 
tribution to the analysis of displacement activities and 
Larid behavior. Preening movements are described, 
quantified and analyzed in a variety of situations such 
as during brooding, after alarm, nest-reliefs, etc. Cur- 
rent views on displacement and other mechanisms are 
reviewed and discussed in the context of the authors’ 
observations, Relationships among the various con- 
cepts discussed are diagramed to facilitate compre- 
hension, 45 refs.—H. H. Weiss, 

693. Veenstra, A. J. F. The behaviour of the 
multimammate mouse, Rattus (Mastomys) na- 
talensis (A. Smith). Anim. Behav, 1958(Jul- 
Oct), 6, 195-206.—Methods of taming and the gen- 
eral behavior of this animal are described. Activity 
cage data from 2 laboratory-bred and a recent captive 
animal are presented. 15 refs.—W. J, Coppock. 

694, Weckroth, J., & Häkkinen, 5. (Helsinki) 
Fatigue symptoms as revi through results of 
motor skills tests after an ex race. Nord, 
Psykol,, 1957, 9, 128-136.—The experiment consisted 
of 6 motor skills tests, given to 2 groups, 16 in an 
experimental group and 16 in a control group. The 
tests were taken at the winter sports races, after the 
cross-country races, and before the iceboat races, In 
conclusions, the authors state that in testing after a 
strenuous race, which lasted 14% hours, it seems im- 
possible to determine results since it is not known if 
the Ss (racers) were under optimal motivation or 
not. It is also questionable as to whether the races 
were paced or nonpaced. In the shorter tests no dif- 
ference between се 2 types was ОЧУЫ How- 
ever, in a partially paced situation mar fatigue 
changes cdi be discerned. The attempt was made 
to the Ss as free from pressures as possible, In 
the d nization caused by fatigue there was a 
marked indication that the shorter tests were out- 
standing in findings of individual variation. 2 tables 

ing test scores, means, and standard deviations 
were presented, 22 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


695. Wells, M. J. Factors aff. reactions to 
ip us y tched Pr. fees 1958, 
13, 96-111.— mV ia, kept in filtered seawater 
from the moment of hatching until they have absorbed 
most of the yolk within them, will always attack and 
eat Mysis when these are presented.” On consecutive 
days the delay before reacting decreases which is re- 
lated to the number of previous attacks rather than 
age. Concomitant with decreasing delay of attack is 
an increasing likelihood that other moving objects 
will also be attacked. With further development and 
part J the pattern of attacks become more restricted. 
—H. H. Weiss. 


34: 691-699 


696. Wood-Gush, D. G. M. The effect of ex- 
perience on the ma! behaviour of the domestic 
Cock. Anim, Behav., 1958, 6, 68-71.—4 brown leg- 
horn males were raised in isolation until 6 
old when their individual behavior with females was 
compared to that of 10 normally raised males, Both 
groups contained some who courted normally and 
others who behaved aggressively toward females. 
Cocks with high sex drive, as measured by mating 
frequency, generally came to court normally more 
quickly than other males.—1//. J. Coppock. 


(See also Abstracts 52, 65, 76, 191, 200, 25 348, 
369, 779, 797, 806, 841, 842, 929, 2231, 2241 
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697. Adams, Pauline Austin, & Adams, Joe K. 
(Stanford U.) Trai in confidence-judgments. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 747-751.—14 experi- 
mental and 6 control men Ss were asked to judge the 
synonymity, antonymity, and unrelatedness of 156 
pairs of words on each of 5 successive days, a differ- 
ent set of 156 pairs being used each day. The Ss 
were also asked to indicate on a scale running from 
33-10095 the confidence of their judgments. Re- 
sults indicate that the experimental group, given the 
number of correct judgments at each confidence level 
made significantly better records than did the con- 
trol, given no information, during the 5 days of test- 
ing.—R. Н. Waters. 


Te Robert. (Cornell U.) The effects : 
early experience on subsequent vmm 
resistance to stress. Psychol, Monogr., 1959, 73 
(2, Whole No. 472), 31 p.—The effects of various 
types of early experiences on emotionality and re- 
sistance to stress in the rat. Study of split-litter 
groups of animals in 5 types of experience gave no 
confirmation to the hypotheses regarding the effects 
of handling and emotion-provoking stimulation of a 
nontraumatic nature or that the threshold for emo- 
tional reactivity was elevated by these procedures. 
Respiration rate and body temperature appear to fol- 
low similar patterns of change over the 48-hour stress 
period. Blood clotting time of stressed animals was 
greater than those of the nonstressed animals, The 
stress situation was so severe that all animals were 
in a state of exhaustion at the end of the 48-hour 
period. 80 refs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


699, Antonov, N. P. Spetsifika individual'nogo 
soznaniia cheloveka kak vysshe! stupeni razvii 
psikhiki. [The special character of the unique con- 
sciousness of man as the highest stage in the de- 
velopment of the psyche.) Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4 
(6), 79-88.—"The special character of man's con- 
sciousness, as an ideal reflection of the material 
world in man's mind, manifests itself in his attitude 
to the surrounding world as well as їп... actions 
to achieve his ends. Unlike the mentality of ani- 
mals, human consciousness not only reflects the sur- 
rounding world, but also exerts an influence on it by 
reshaping it through man's activities. The will and 
wishes, of which a man is conscious, appear to be 
an ideal motive which impels him to act for a fic 
Lene Through consciousness "man can foresee 

make plans а the results of future actions." 
His intent to act in one way or other is "determined 
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by necessity апда struggle between motives and does 
not represent an automatic action in response to a 
stimulus. . . . Human consciousness, being indis- 
Soluby connected with man's world outlook, convic- 
tions, and ideas, is not governed by physiological 
processes taking place in the brain, but by man's way 


s life, his activities, and personality.”—J. D. Lon- 
оп. 


ul Багш, Dean ска comparative stud: 
о ual, majority, and grow judgment. 
abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1959, 58, БР othe per- 
formance of individuals working alone, under ma- 
jority rule, and as members of discussion groups were 
compared on a complex intellectual task. . . . The 
results indicated that: .. . Majority decisions, when 
deadlocks are evenly divided between right and wrong, 
decisions, are not significantly different from those 
made by the average individual and are inferior to 
those of the best members of the group working alone. 
+... Group decisions, reached through cooperative 
deliberation, are significantly superior to decisions 
made by individual members working alone and to 
majority rule” —G. H. Frank, 


701. Birney, Robert C. The reliability of the 
achievement motive, /, abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1959, 
58, 266-267.—A test of the reliability of a measure- 
ment of the achievement motive through the use of 
Projective techniques, The results di not confirm 

findings of previous research in this area.—G. H, 


702. Bjórkman, Mats. (U. Stockholm) Multi- 
demnsional experience variations. N, ‚ Psykol., 
1957, 9, 27-34,— (see 33: 57 token 


573)—О. I. Jacobsen, 
703. Botwinick, J., Robbin, J. S., & Brinl ‚Ј.Е. 
(National Inst, Mental Health) Reor rm of 
with age, J, Geront., 1959, 14, 85-88, 
—Male Ss of 2 65-81 years and 19-34 
oring's reversible figure 
mother-in-law,” 


ceptual 


704. 


а Maryland) Motiva- 


1959, 10, 173-202.— 
58 motivation literature 
llowing general com- 
topics tabulated, the 


е y aroused 
mg and nenit without tension 
rinking, and prior experience, 
iog.—A, Ds T iis 
705. Colby, Benjamin N. 
ancy. Behav, Sci., 1958, 3, 
measurement has shown that 
ancy of about 50%, It is su 
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706. Coombs, Arthur W. Seeing is behaving. 
Educ. Leadership, 1958, 16, 21-26.—26 illustrations 
of how the social sciences are discovering new ways 
of looking at human behavior and how these discover- 
ies have implications for the whole field of education, 
2 of these principles are discussed; that people behave 
according to how things seem to them, the most im- 
portant ideas individuals have are those ideas that 
they get about themselves, The effect of the concept 
of self and its implications to education and the class- 
room teacher is illustrated. Some questions about 
some of the present techniques and classroom pro- 
cedures are raised: translation of information in such 
a way that this information causes the individual to 
behave differently; if behavior is a function of per- 
ception, then the causes of behavior lie fundamentally 
in the present and not in the past; the need for teach- 
ers who can understand and perceive how a child is 
thinking and feeling—R, Baldauf. 

707. Combs, Arthur W., & Snygg, 
Fla.) Individual behavior: 
to behavior. (Rev. ed.) М, 
ix, 522 р. $6.00. 


Donald, (U, 
A perceptual approach 
ew York: Harpers, 1959, 
.—Personality theory and perceptual 

еогу are brought together in this text (see 23; 
5110) through consistent emphasis on the personal 
frame of reference, Examples drawn from everyday 
life illustrate the authors’ principles and support their 
conclusions, There are 2 main sections, the first 
dealing with classical problems of theoretical psy- 
chology in terms of the individual's reference frame, 
and the second Stressing practical implications for a. 
variety of problems of modern life, 619-item bibliog. 
Р, G. Shinkman. 


708. Davitz, Joel Е„ & Davitz, Lois Jean. The 
communication of feelings by content-free speech. 
J. Communication, 1959, 
emotional fe 


alphabet wi 


There were significant differences in the number of 
correct identifications among i 
“may bear important impl: 


#3 understanding 


е vocal communication of feeling."—D. E, Meister. 
709. Denisov, Р, K, Analizatornaia i sinteti- 
cheskaia funktsiia bol'shi i¥ shi 


parts"; and "analysis 
hases of 
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to write at the top right. The Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man Test was used. The data presented serve as a 
caution to interpreting cross-cultural differences in 
drawing locations as indicative of personality differ- 
ences, These differences may be due to habit pat- 
terns with little relationship to emotional or social 
traits. —A. A. Kramish. 


711. De Saussure, R. Métapsychologie du plai- 
sir. [Metaphychology of pleasure.] ev, Franc. 
Psychanal., 1958, 22, 649-674.—The metapsychology 
of pleasure is treated under 4 headings: the regulation 
of psychic energy by the pain-pleasure principle, 
wer affect, healing, and аар Rubin- 

abson. 


712. De Soto, C. B., & Kuethe, J. L. Percep- 
tion of mathematical properties of interpersonal 
relations. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 279-286.— 
Differential perception of the abstract mathematical 
properties of several interpersonal relations charac- 
terized responses of 60 college Ss, 12 adults, and 18 
9- and 10-year-old children, For example, most Ss 
perceived the transitive, asymmetrical, and irreflexive 
properties of an interpersonal relation which objec- 
tively was a partial or complete orderin; (“makes 
more money than" or “is older than"). Eualvalencs 
relations, weak ordering, and dominance relations 
were also included. "There were differences among 
age groups in assignment of properties to affective 
relationships.—C. Н. Ammons, 


713. Glad, Donald D., Smith, W. Lynn, & Glad, 
Virginia M. Behavior factor reactions to leader 
emphases upon feelings or social expressions. Int, 
J. ос, Psychiat., 1957, 3, 129-133.— Modification of 
behavioral reactions as a function of the 2 leader 
operations studied is strongly dependent upon the 
personality constellation. Behavior is modified as a 
joint function of the leader operation and the be- 
havior constellation.—R. M. Frumkin, 


714. Gordon, Ira J., & Combs, Arthur W. (U. 
Florida) The learner: Self and perception. Rev. 
educ, Res., 1958, 28, 433-444,—Self-concept is defined 
as the person as known to himself. Perception is de- 
fined as the jen of attributing meaning and sig- 
nificance to the immediate situation. While research 
interest in perception and self-theory is high, research 
data in relation to children and youth is spotty and 
limited, Perceptual theory may provide us with im- 
portant new approaches to the evaluation of practice 
and may point the way to fruitful and exciting hy- 


р Ника x quitur exploration, 87-item bibliog.— 


715. Green, Helen B, & Knapp, Robert Н 
Time judgment, aesthetic preference, and need for 
achievement. J. abnorm, soc. Psychol, 1959, 58, 
140-142.—"We have shown that persons who antici- 
pate future conditions before they arrive also tend to 
recall past events as more recent than they reall 
Were... we may tentatively propose a dynamic triad, 
relating. parsimonious' time attitudes, achievement 
motivation, and ascestism of aesthetic taste, which has 
historically found its manifestation in Puritanism.” 
—G. Н. Frank. 


716. Harris, Chester W., & Bereiter, Carl E. 
U. Wisconsin) Individual differences. Annu. 
ev. Psychol, 1959, 10, 89-108.—"The review at- 

tempts to cover the period May, 1956, to May, 1958, 
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except for those papers reviewed in the chapter on 
Personality in the Annual Review of Кы ТА Vol, 
9 (1958).^ Following a critical review of 2 papers 
which attack the important problem of developing a 
conceptual framework for mental abilities, the authors 
consider the literature of abilities, response sets, and 
personality traits, 125-item bibliog.—A. J. Sproww, 

717. Jacobs, A., Capek, L., & Meehan, J, P. (U. 
Southern California) The development of an ad- 
jective check list to measure affective states, Psy- 
chol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 115-118.—An adjec- 
tive check list designed to measure affective res 
in the 4 emotional categories of fear, anger, 
sion, and happiness is presented. “The results seem 
to indicate that, although there is a considerable 
amount of individual differences as judged by the 
fairly wide standard deviations, the mean values .. . 
have considerable reliability. They represent a valu- 
able tool for the assessment of changes in an emo- 
tional response.” —M. S. Maysner. 

718. Kirkendall, Lester A. (Oregon State Coll.) 
Towards a clarification of the concept of male sex 
drive. Marriage fam, Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 367- 
372.—The writer aims to clear up the confusion in 
the minds of readers of the Kinsey report and adds 
explanations of terms and facts: there are individual 
differences in the extent to which persons strive for 
sexual release; we should distinguish between 
capacity, sexual performance, and sexual drive; few 
if any persons perform to full capacity; sexual per- 
formance is higher in adolescence than at a later age 
as a result of several psychological festo c E 
physiologic tensions, frustrations. The author 
case histories to illustrate the differences pointed 
out.” Our sex education programs should emphasize 
the creation of attitudes and insights . . . rather than 
the accumulation of physiological facts and informa- 
tion about reproduction."—4M. M. Gillet 

719. Krugman, A. D. (Veterans Administration, 
Martinsburg, W. Mae A note on level-of-aspira- 
tion behavior and aging. /. Geront., 1959, 14, 222- 
225.—2 groups of male volunteer Ss (39 aged 70-86 
years and 36 aged 22-35 years) were compared by 
the Rotter Level of Aspiration Test. "It was 
that good levels were similarly low for both groups, 
that low flexibility in adjusting to success and failure 
was more characteristic of the older group, that 
greater need for self-protection and more vulnerability 
to stress were manifested by the older group, and that 
more maladaptive and extreme patterns of response 
were exhibited by the older population."—J. Bot- 
winick. 

720. Meili, Richard, & Wild-Missong, Agnes. 
Ue ee бары 82, Bern, Switzerland) Konstanz von 

erhaltensweisen bei Kleinkindern. [Con 
of modes of behavior in small children.] Schweis. 2. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1959, 18, 3-17.—The cons! of 
14 modes of behavior was longitudinally studied in 
13 children, covering the fourth through the seventh 
years of life. 5 modes of behavior (orderliness, ac- 
tivity, egoism, quarrelsomeness, mood) remained con- 
stant in all children, Changes were observed e 
in those behavioral characteristics connected wi! 
stubbornness and shyness (obedience, timidity, mode - 
of contact, verbal activity). With one exception, all 
changes of behavior were in a positive direction 
(obedience improved, shyness diminished, persever- 
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ance and concentration increased, motor and social 
abilities improved), English and French summaries, 
J. W, House, 

721. Mitsos, B. tative elements 
ie ere aue Tei m 
1958, 22, 311-313. When presented with a hetero- 

&roup of stimulus objects on whi 
orm sorts and attach construct labels, 
tend to produce more superordinate constructs, More 
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proaches to human affairs, 5 facts are reported upon 
which such a revolution is The author traces: 
the ical revolution and its conditions for 
nd rm mrs in scientific areas, the present 
status of vior knowledge, comparison to the nurs- 

profession with respect to a number of variables, 
the growing relation between emotional and symp. 
tomatic processes, and the culture of the hospital 
environment.—$. M. Amatora, 

725. Sai Рег, (U, Oslo) Ri ly to Rom- 
metveit. Nord, Prykol., 1957, 9, 77- B,—(see 33: 
585)—O. І, Jacobsen, 

726. Segall, Marshall H. The effect of attitude 
and е on j ts of controversial 
statements, /, abnorm, soc, Psychol., 1959, $8, 61- 
68.—"An interpretation of adaptation-level theory 
suggests that judgment of controversial statements {s 
determined by the judge’s relevant stimulus history, 
A the implications of this suggestion are (a) a 

е of absolute extremity ез upon the 
attitude of the judge, and (b) a potential distortion of 
attitude scores due to the item оп а question- 
naire... . In general, findings are consistent. with 

ion-level » provided that experiences are 
weighted differently according to (a) their degree of 
remoteness and (b nature of the judg- 


Paul & Pilgrim, Francis J. 
phe) of monotony on the LO 


A i^ lowered Е“, 
tested оп men students, sults confirm the 
implications of the hypothesis, It is suggested thet 
the study may lead to a broad theory of monotony.— 
К. Н. Waters, 
778. Smith, Ewart E, Individual versus grow 
conflict. J. abnorm, soc, Pr hol, 1959, 56, 
iment was perlormed in which 
1 between individual and group 
attainment. An 


Overt situation was compared 
to а covert situation, and a high individualistic |. . 
with a low individualistic mot vation condition, . . . 
[The] finding that individuals . . . feel freer to change 
nee. +» than public decisions is discussed.”—G, Н. 
729. Smode, Alfred F. Beam, Jerome С., & Dun- 
lap, Jack W. Motor habit Бае С. Stam- 
ford, Conn.: Dunlap & Associates, 1959, 


-A of research and theory on learning ard 
kabia formation with consideration tim to the vari- 
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pe relativity” should be maintained №, M. 
aters. 
Edward — U) 


satisfactions are indicated. side from the final, 
consummatory activity, satisfaction cannot be identi- 
fed in terms of activities, as can interests... , Be- 
cause opinion items are not as stable as interest items, 
it is doubtful that they can be as useful as interest 
items in predicting future behavior," 5 characteris- 
thes of interests are that they: are acquired, аге рег» 
sistent, vary in intensity, function in remi ie v 
thon behavior, are indicated in readiness to act. "In- 
terest teste are diagnostic because no two persons 
have acquired the same lists of activities nor are the 
activities classified in the same manner as liked or 
disliked, Moreover, people engaged in an occupation 
have to a marked degree similar interests, and $0 рео» 
p їп one occupation can be differentiated from mem- 

* of other occupations." Major topics are: job 
satisfaction and job success; opinion, attitude, inter- 
est, and satisfaction; measurement of motivation.— 


5, J. Lachman, 
терш, Brit. 9. усы. 1995, 8, IoD 
rit, J, Paychol,, 1999, ho 
нын which form a series may differ from each 
other in their physical magnitudes and in their value 
to the subject; t may also be classified according 
to various attributes. A theoretical schema is pre- 
sented which is based on some assumptions about the 
effects of the interaction of these three variables upon 
absolute judgments pertaining to series of stimuli. 
These assumptions allow for predictions of shifts of 
=т= in a number of series in which these varia- 

are found in various combinations. 


lowing from the schema to 
-— ical but also abstract continua,” 20 refs.— 
: ranks 


wubjected to tests. The 
ae en the aspects investigated."—G, Н 


Richard 8. р odes eui 
J. abworm. soc, Prychol., 1 


“the ion 

Continuity КЛ 

stood by treating human nature rather than 

му: that is, by cman Жү үле. of distinctive 
vior forms" rather structural De 

from ape-like to man-like form, Emergence of 


vior is an important evolutionary criterion, 
‚ В, Turner, 


tive 
50 ref 


alteration of does not place in such 
affective. tasks, t the bias between alternatives 
is bly due to a misconception of chance rather 


on to а generalized tendency to alternate,”—, M, 
lers, 
т? (See also Abstracts 260, 1764) 
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reflexes їп dogs under 
after administration of chloral rie Zh. 
тетт, Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6 J Utilis 


ficial ali tary conditioned reflexes” and produces in 
some dogs a state of drowsiness, The 
tion with lange doses of chlor: 
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739. Antsyferova, L. I. Elementarnaia pozna- 
vatel'naia deiatel'nost' v protsesse differentsirovki. 
[Elementary learning activity in the process of dif- 
ferentiation.] op. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 169-178.— 
A large number of Russian and American experi- 
ments are analyzed in order to illuminate the “Dsy- 
chological content of the process of differentiation.” 
The process of differentiation is found to be a “proc- 
ess of learning-activity, whose content is a gradual, 
always more and more fine analysis of differentiated 
objects [and] a separation of essential and unessen- 
tial properties in them. . . . This learning-activity 
consists of a series of operations, the mastery of which 
is accomplished on the basis of the formation of a 
system of conditioned orienting reflexes and brings 
about the manifold formation of new differentia- 
tions and the transformation of old ones."—I. D. 
London. 


740. Arbit, Jack. (USA Leadership Unit, Ft. Ord, 
Calif.) Shock motivated serial discrimination 
learning and the chemical block of autonomic im- 
pulses. J. comp. physiol. Phychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
199-201.— Evidence is presented relating to the effect 
of autonomic blockade using drugs with rats on serial- 
discrimination learning motivated by shock, Auto- 
nomic blockade during learning retarded the ac uisi- 
tion of a оке ош discrimination but did not 
affect relearning when all animals were run under 
normal conditions, The results of the present study 
in conjunction with previous research are interpreted 
аз supporting an hypothesis which relates the dis- 
ruption of learning due to autonomic blockade to the 
type of motivation employed.—S. C. Ratner, 


741, Astin, Helen S., & Ross, Sherman. (U. 
Maryland) rning of numbers in differentially 
shaped and positioned matrices. Amer, J, Psychol., 


19; 71, 764-765.—"Discriminative learning of 120 
children , , , (kindergarten through the fifth grade) 
+++ Was tested with problems involving either color 
or brightness (blue-green and black-white), The 
problems with color were Significantly more difficult 
than those with brightness, No differences in per- 
formance were found among the children in the dif- 
ferent grade levels." —R, H. Waters, 

742. Azrin, Nathan Н. Some effects of noise 
on human behavior, J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 
183-200,—' "When noise, or its absence, was used as a 
ШЕ ard Stimulus for the 
Came under the control of the noi i 
дапу, Fool noise, or its absence. 
mai 


se, its major effects 
ely predictable on the basis 
refs.—J. Arbit. r 

743. Bailey, 
strength and association value 
ferentiation. 
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were more difficult to discriminate, namely, very low _ 


association value consonant units. Greater facilita- 
tion resulted when the pretrained element appeared 
as the response member in the paired associate test 
list than when it occurred as the stimulus member, 
The three treatment conditions did not result in dif- 
ferential effects. Further, performance following the 
experimental treatments did not differ significantly 
from that following familiarization training or from 
performance on entirely new syllable pairs included 
in the test list as a control.”—C. Н, Ammons. 


744. Banks, R. K., & Walters, R. Н. Prior re- 
inforcement as a determinant of recognition 
thresholds. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 51-54.— 
"Two groups of Ss (N — 10 in each) received train- 
ing in which there was reinforcement of taboo or 
non-taboo words. Ss' visual recognition thresholds 
for other taboo words and other non-taboo words of 
low and high Thorndike-Lorge frequencies were then 
Obtained. Prior reinforcement of taboo responses re- 
duced visual recognition thresholds for taboo words. 
The data were interpreted in terms of perceptual de- 
fense phenomena."—C. Н. Ammons. 


745. Barlow, J. A. (Earlham Coll) Secondary 
motivation through classical conditioning: Basic 
experimental design and procedure. J. scient. Labs. 
Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 91-95.— Detailed descrip- 
tion of apparatus and procedure for the study of pure 
respondent (classical) conditioning using a “latent 
learning" technique in the rat. The conditioning 
sequence involves only the association of the CS 
(light onset in darkness or light termination in il- 
lumination) and the UCS (shock from floor grill). 
-hanges in the motivational or reinforcing proper- 
ties of the CS are then tested for by making the onset 
or termination of the CS 'dependent upon the fre- 
quency and duration of the operant response of bar 
touching. An analysis of variance design is discussed 
in terms of control for unlearned properties of the 
CS, the operant response of bar touching, and their 
interaction —P. T. Mountjoy. 


746. Beasley, J. Comparison of the perform- 
ance of individuals 
maze ing situation. Percept. mot, Skills, 1958, 
8, 291-294.—""16 three-member A 


747. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) А group 
test of the meaningfulness of verbal stimuli for 
individual subjects. Psychol, Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 
10, 227-232.—"'The development of a group test pro- 
cedure to secure measures of the meaningfulness of 
verbal stimuli for individual Ss is described. It is 
suggested that this group test be used as a statistical 
control for individual differences in experimental 
studies of the role of meaningfulness of verbal stimuli 
in human learning research."—M, S. Mayzner. 


748. Bendig, A. W., & Hu hes J. B. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Random бүсер percentage 
and the alternation of guesses. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1959, 10, 172-175—"100 Ss were randomly 
divided into 4 groups, Each S guessed the fall of 20 


— 
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successive coin tosses, The 4 groups were randomly 
reinforced on 20, 40, 60, or 8095 of their responses, 
regardless of the response on any trial. Plotting 
mean alternation against reinforcement percentage 
showed the expected declining functional relation- 
ship."—M. S. Maysner, 

749. Birch, David. Motivation shift in a com- 
plex learning task. J. exp. Psychol, 1958, 56, 507- 
515,—An hypothesis relating to the effects of a shift 
in motivation on the performance of a complex learn- 
ing task was derived from the Hullian postulate of 
D XH in conjunction with a model for response 
tendency combination. Results support the use of the 
model in gaining information about the response 
hierarchy and also the general hypothesis of a direct 
relationship between D and specific response tend- 
encies, 21 refs.—J. Arbit. 

750, Björkman, Mats. (U. Stockholm) Rela- 
tions between learning curve parameter and 
amount of material learned. Nord. Psykol., 1959, 
11, 69-77,—In a previous study the learning curve 
was К =b (1 — 8%) — L, where R is a scaled learn- 
ing curve, b a parameter indicating asymptotic level, 
B parameter showing curvature, and L the mean re- 
action threshold. So the parameters b and 8 should 
be interindividually invariant. 56 Ss "learning" with 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 syllables took part in the 
experiment. Results were as follows: 8 (curvature 
of the learning curve) is very resistant to interindivid- 
ual differences, position in the list, and variation in 
length of the list. The parameter b gets smaller with 
increasing length of lists. L increases when material 
increases in length.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

751. Blain, Isabel. Practice and knack: Some 
comments on learning and training in industry. 
Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 167-170.—Learning a task is 
psychologically different from doing it aíter skill is 
acquired. Learning arrangements which reduce vari- 
ation in responses facilitate learning to recognize 
proprioceptive cues,—B, Т. Jensen. 


752. Blair, Wesley C. (U. Nebraska) The ef- 
fects of cranial X radiation on maze acquisition in 
rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958(Apr), 51, 
175-177.—34 experimental rats were subjected to 
high doses, 500 r., of X radiation to the brain area 
and 33 were sham-radiated. Control and experi- 
mental groups learned a 14-unit T maze several in- 
tervals after irradition. Irradiated groups learned 
the maze better and were less variable than control 
groups. It was suggested that increased hunger and 
reduced exploration produced the differences in learn- 


ing although brain effects were possible—S. С, 
Ratner, 


753, Воїпік, P. T. Izmenenie vysshei пегупої 
deiatel'nosti u sobak pri vzaimodeistvii ға azdy- 
vaiushchego i differentsirovochnogo tormozheniia, 
vyrabotannogo kak s odnogo i togo zhe, tak i s raz- 
nykh analizatorov. [Modification of higher nervous 
activity in dogs with interaction of retardatory and dif- 
ferential inhibition elaborated both in the same and 
in different analyzers.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8(6), 879-886.—“A system of conditioned re- 
flexes was elaborated in 5 dogs. It consisted of 2 
minutes delayed positive alimentary conditioned re- 
flexes to auditory and visual stimuli and of 30-sec. 
differentiations. Then the action of the differentia- 
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tion-stimulus on the inhibitory phase of a long 
delayed positive conditioned reflex was tested. The 
action of the differentiation-stimulus, addressed to 
one analyzer, on the inhibitory phase of the dela; 

positive alimentary conditioned reflex to a stimulus, 
addressed to another analyzer, produces disinhibition 
of all the positive and negative conditioned reflexes 
to stimulations of both analyzers. In cases of inter- 
action of retardation and differentiation elaborated in 
the same analyzer, only the conditioned reflexes to 
stimuli addressed to that analyzer are disinhibited. 
If 2 pairs of conditioned reflexes to sounds, one to 
M-120 and M-60, and the other to a bell and a buzzer, 
are elaborated, then the interaction of retardation and 
differentiation inside one of the two pairs causes the 
disinhibition of both pairs of conditioned reflexes. 
As a result of a single application of the differentia- 
tion-stimulus during the inhibitory phase of the de- 
layed positive alimentary conditioned reflex, disin- 
hibition of the conditioned reflexes is observed for a 
Ed time (from 60 days to 5 months)” —I. D. Lon- 

оп, 


754. Bosyi, М. К. Zavisimost’ posledovatel'- 
nogo tormozheniia ot kharaktera tormoznogo 
razdrazhitelia. [Successive inhibition as a function 
of the nature of the inhibitory. stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 855-860.—Applying Pav- 
lov's classical secretory method to 3 dogs, the fol- 
lowing was observed: the aftereffect of conditioned 
inhibition is detectable through application of vari- 
ous extraneous stimuli; in the course of training and 
stabilizing conditioned inhibition, duration of the 
successive inhibition becomes shorter, though ini- 
tially it is relatively long; disinhibition of the suc- 
cessive inhibition is observable more frequently at 
shorter intervals after the action -of the inhibitory 
combination; the successive inhibition is of phasic 
nature; the duration of the aftereffect of conditioned 
inhibition depends on the nature of the inhibitory 
stimulus.—/. D. London. 

755. Bousfield, W. A, Whitmarsh, G. A, & 
Danick, J. J. Partial response identities in verbal 
generalization. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 703-713.— 
“This paper separately presents an outline of a theo- 
retical rationale to account for verbal generalization, 
and a report of an experiment the results of which are 
interpreted as supporting the proposed theory.”—C. 


Н. Ammons, 
756. В tt, B. B, & Young, J. Z. Reversal 
em x p Lamarck, 


of learned responses in Octopus 

Anim. Behav., 1958, 6, 45-52.—After 9 octopuses had 
each been trained to attack one visual stimulus but 
not another, the responses were reversed by inter- 
changing the rewards and punishments, Reversal 
learning required more trials than original learning. 
If both the previously rewarded and punished stimuli 
were then rewarded, octopuses started to attack both 
then came to attack neither. “The common factor of 
crabs given with both figures has attached the at- 
tributes of shock to the previously positive figure.” 
Evidence is presented that removal of most of the 
vertical lobe impairs reversal learning.—W. J. Cop- 


pock. 

757. Brengelmann, J. С. (0. London) Expres- 
sive movement and learning: A study of score 
complexity. J. ment. Sci, 1959, 105, 81-92.—A 


learning test requiring drawn reproductions of vis- 
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ually presented patterns was analyzed for 2 types .of 
error scores: on a score contaminated by movement 
extent and variability, hysterics were inferior to 
dysthymics; but with movement effects controlled, 
hysterics tended to score ѕирегіог.—И/. L. Wilkins. 
758. Briggs, George E., & Waters, Lawrence K. 
Training and transfer as a function of component 
interaction. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 492-500.— 
“Ten groups of 16 Ss received a total of 56 30-second 
trials tracking through simulated aircraft control dy- 
namics. The variable under consideration was the 
degree of interaction between two of the major com- 
ponents of this tracking system, the lateral and ver- 
tical dimensions of flight control. . . . It was con- 
cluded that simplification rather than fractionation of 
a whole task provides for the more efficient training 
schedule when the whole requires or permits simul- 
taneous responses to the several parts.”—J. Arbit. 


759. Brown, W. Lynn; Overall, John E, & 
Blodgett, H. C. Novelty learning sets in rhesus 
monkeys. USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, No. 
58-147, 4 p.—33 rhesus monkeys—7 normal, 13 given 
low-dose radiation, and 13 given high-dose radiation 
—were given 4 trials with 12 object-quality discrimi- 
nation problems each day for 16 days. Each problem 
involved one new stimulus and one stimulus which 
had appeared in the preceding problem; half the time 
the stimulus brought forward had been positive (re- 
warded) and half the time negative (nonrewarded) 
in the preceding problem. In each problem, the new 
stimulus was made positive, and the retained stimulus, 
from the preceding problem, regardless of previous 
sign, became negative. Previous exposure to whole- 
body radiation did not produce significant differences 
in performance, A Significantly greater likelihood 
of error resulted when the Positive stimulus was re- 
tained with reversed sign than when the negative 
stimulus was retained without reversed sign, depend- 
ing on the degree of training. —L, Diller, 
ynn; Overall, John E., & Gen- 
О 
Size in the rhesus 
ed. Rep., 1959, No. 
essively 
-size transposition 
based on "relative" 


sponse to "absolute" and * 


) | stimulus prop- 
erties, and the Ss consis 


tently reverted to choices 
based on "absolute" Stimulus properties, It is con- 
cluded that rhesus monkeys learn both "absolute" 
and "relational" cues during training in a single 
stimulus-situation and that there is a Strong tendency 
to respond to "absolute" stimulus values whenever 
feasible—L, Diller. 


761. Bryant, J. Howard, 
(Louisiana State U.) The 
acquisition of a discrimi, 
physiol. Psychol., 
albino rats were tr. 
crimination 
either 20,000 


chambers, 


& Thompson, Robert, 
effect of anoxia on the 
nation habit, J, comp. 
1958(Apr.), 51, 202-204.— Adult 
ained on а horizontal-vertical dis- 
problem following brief exposures to 
feet or 30,000 feet via decompression 
No significant differences in learning 
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speed were obtained between the anoxic and control 
animals—S. C. Ratner. 


762. Buchwald, Alexander M. Extinction after 
acquisition under different verbal reinforcement 
combinations. J. exp, Psychol., 1959, 57, 43-48.— 
Various combinations of “Right,” “Wrong,” or no 
reply were employed during acquisition of a “coding 
task." Depending upon its use, the condition where 
E makes no comment after a response by S may be- 
come a negative reinforcer, a positive reinforcer, or 
have its initial value unaltered—J. Arbit. 

763. Buchwald, Alexander M. · (Indiana U.) 
Manifest anxiety-level, verbal response-strength, | 
and paired-associate learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959, 72, 89-93.—In a first study, the less anxious Ss 
among 78 men and 44 women tended to give more of 
the commonly given responses in a word-association ^ 
test than did the highly anxious. The differences 
were significant only for the теп. In a second study, 
28 anxious Ss learned a list of paired-associates more 
slowly, significance-level of 0.055, than did 28 less 


anxious Ss. Some implications for the hypothesis 
that anxiety reflects drive level are suggested.—R. Н. 
Waters. 


764. Butler, Donald Charles. 
Two-choice behavior as a function of the delay 
between response and punishment. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2662.— Abstract. 

‚ 765. Calvin, A. D. Inhibition of reinforcement: 
Some comments. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 677-678.— 
Comments on a paper by Keehn and Sabbagh (see 
34: 831) relating to the phenomena of inhibition are 
made.—C. Н. Ammons, 


766. Castaneda, Alfred, & Lipsitt, Lewis P. Re- 
lation of stress and differential Position habits to 
performance in motor learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959, 57, 25-30.—Studied the effects of stress (time 
Pressure) as a function of the compatibility of the 
dominant position habits with the correct response 
in the task. An interaction between stress and com- 
patibility was found: stress facilitates performance 
where the dominant position habit is compatible with 
the correct response, but interferes where it is in- 
compatible. Implications for Hullian assumption of 
drive and habit interaction are noted.—J. Arbit. 

767. Chambers, 
(R. B. Jackson М 
ing of skin tempe: 
Physiol. Psychol., 
Characteristics of 
responses of dogs 
tioned and uncon 


(Northwestern U.) 


perature response cur 
autonomic arousal in t! 
768. Chapuis, 
Parallelverfahre: 
procedures, 
lag, 1959, 
"Performan 


Maze Test: Two parallel 
and: Hans Huber Ver- 
0.— Methods of assessing 
independent of language. 
ance and allows extrapola- 
‚+. Predicts with which 
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part of his learning ability, the testee might con- 
tribute to his “job adjustment.” The test profile 
also indicates impulsivity, internal tensions, etc. 
Some chapter titles are: "Origin of Labyrinth Test," 
“Development of a New Test and Its Application,” 
“The Significance of Intellectual Factors in the La- 
byrinth Test," ^The Manifestation of Character Fac- 
tors in the Labyrinth Test" (eg. activity, self- 
assurance, self-control, accuracy, etc.), "The Prac- 
tical Application of the Labyrinth Test," *Numerical 
Evaluation of the Labyrinth Test," *Development of 
a Parallel.” 4 p. bibliog.—R. Gunter. 

769. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of shock-induced 
stress on verbal performance. USAF W ADC tech. 
Rep. 1958, No. 58-117. iii, 15 p—The effects of 
mild electric shock on the learning of 2 types of 
verbal tasks was studied. One type was characterized 
by a high degree of association between the stimulus 
and the response (synonyms) and the other by no 
association (unrelated words). А total of 54 Ss were 
tested, 30 of them under an experimental anxiety 
(shock) condition and 24 under a nonanxiety (buz- 
zer) condition. The Manifest Anxiety Scale was 
administered subsequently. An analysis of variance 
indicated that the effect of anxiety as measured by 
the MAS was not significant, but the introduction 
of the electric shock did produce significantly better 
performance on both types of tasks.—M. B. Mitchell. 

770. Clark, F. C. Some quantitative properties 
of operant extinction data. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 
131-139.—''Operant extinction, treated as an ex- 
ponential decay in rate, is discussed in relation to 
Skinner's original account and more recent findings. 
An experiment is reported in which a bar-pressing 
response was extinguished in five groups of three rats 
each after varying size of VI schedule used prior to 
extinction and varying degree of deprivation at the 
time of extinction. The following conclusions are 
supported. (a) The ratio of rate to 'reserve' is in- 
dependent of deprivation and is an inverse function 
of VI size. (b) The ‘reserve’ is an increasing func- 
tion of deprivation. The problem of ‘partial rein- 
forcement and resistance to extinction’ is discussed 
in relation to these findings."—C. Н. Ammons. 

771, Clark, Fogle C. The effect of deprivation 
and frequency of reinforcement on variable-in- 
terval responding. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 
221-228.—"Both independent variables significantly 
affected the rate of emission; the interaction of de- 
privations and schedules was significant. In general, 
equal increments in deprivation produced greater 
increments in rate of responding where the frequency 
of reinforcement was higher. The rates at corre- 
sponding deprivations and under different frequencies 
of reinforcement were approximately proportional 
over all deprivation conditions used.” Discussion 
in terms of previous findings regarding the interac- 
tion of deprivation and discriminative effects, and 


regarding the effects of deprivation during extinction. 
—J. Arbit. 


772. Clifford, L. Thomas, & Calvin, Allen D. 
(U. Michigan) Effect of age on the discriminative 
learning of color and brightness by children. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 766-767.—" Discrimina- 
tive learning of 120 children, . . . from the kinder- 
garten through the . . . fifth grade, was tested with 
problems involving either color (white, black, blue, 
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and green) or brightness." No differences in per- 
formance among the children in the different grades 
were found. Color discrimination was significantly 
more difficult than brightness discrimination—R, Н, 
Waters. 


773. Collier, George, & Siskel, Maurice, Jr. Per- 
formance as a joint function of amount of rein- 
forcement and inter-reinforcement interval J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 115-120.—Rate of bar press- 
ing is examined as a joint function of sucrose con- 
centration, interreinforcement interval, and portion 
of session. The interactions as well as the main 
effects of these variables are significant. Conclude 
that amount of reinforcement is an increasing func- 
tion of stimulation and a decreasing function of the 
postingestive concentration of the reinforcing sub- 
stance. 23 refs.—J. Arbit. 


774. Coppock, H. W., & Chambers, R. M. GSR 
conditioning: An illustration of useless distinc- 
tions between "types" of conditioning. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 171-177.—'40 Ss were conditioned to 
tone termination under one of several durations of 
shock (.5, 1, 3, or 15 sec.). Results were interpreted 
as follows. Significant GSR conditioning was at- 
tributed to removal of the CS which should rein- 
force or prevent extinction in the same way as re- 
moval of US or drive stimulation, Stimulus reduc- 
tion may operate in conditioning at all levels of S 
restriction and CS and US effectiveness, and may 
form a more solid basis of unification of learning 
theories than ubiquitous inference of drive reduc- 
tion.”—C. Н Ammons. 


775. Corman, Bernard R. (Michigan State U.) 
Learning: II. Problem solving and related topics. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 459-467.—In the last few 
years there was a sharp rise in interest in problem 
solving and in the use of humans in this area of re- 
search. Most encouraging is the concern with theory 
and model building which was evidenced. Direct 
classroom applications of the work are still somewhat 
sparse. If the present level of interest is maintained 
we may hope that this situation will change soon. 
(see 34: 776) 91-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 


776. Craig, Robert C. (Marquette U.) Learn- 
ing: I. Understanding, transfer, and retention. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 445-458.—The practical 
contributions of the experimental psychologists were 
sharply limited by the boundary conditions of their 
directing theories, while the efforts of classroom re- 
searchers often seemed to lack direction. Facts con- 
tributed by other disciplines were beginning to 
broaden learning theories. The last 3 years were 
a time of questioning and of developing sophistication 
in research. The climate was favorable for further 
progress in the understanding and control of the 
practically important features of the situations in 
whio individuals learn. 94-item bibliog.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


777. Crowder, William Frederick. (U. Illinois) 


Secondary reinforcement and shock termination, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2663.—АЪзїгасї. 

778. Cumming, W. W., & Schoenfeld, W. N. 
Behavior under extended exposure to a high-value 
fixed interval reinforcement schedule. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 245-263.—"' Information in the 
literature on behavioral effects of fixed interval 
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schedules is limited to only the first several hundred 
hours of training. In the course of some prelimi- 
naries to other experimental work, opportunity was 
afforded to examine trends in 30-minute fixed interval 
behavior during exposures of about 2300 hours for 
individual organisms. А survey of the effects ob- 
served is presented here."—J. Arbit. 

779. Danilova, L. К. К voprosu o dinamike 
korkovogo perekliucheniia oboronitel'nogo re- 
fleksa v pishchevoi uslovnyi refleks. [On the dy- 
namics of cortical switching of a defensive reflex to 
an alimentary conditioned reflex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 685-692.—A conditioned ali- 
mentary reflex to an electric current of threshold in- 
tensity was elaborated in 5 dogs. The elaboration of 
the reflex was difficult, proceeding in 3 stages: “de- 
fensive responses to the current, double reactions 
(alimentary and defensive), and conditioned alimen- 
tary reflexes.” The magnitude of the conditioned 
alimentary reflex to the current was, as a rule, less 
than that of the conditioned reflexes to other stimuli. 
The rate of switch-over of the defensive reflex to a 
conditioned alimentary reflex depends on type of the 
animal’s nervous system.—I. D. London. 

780, Darby, Charles Lord. (Emory U.) Ob- 
servational learning in the rhesus monkey. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2664.— Abstract. 

781. Denenberg, Victor H., & Myers, Robert D. 
(Purdue U.) Learning and hormone activity: I. 
Effects of thyroid levels upon the acquisition and 
extinction of an operant response. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 213-219.—The acquisition 
and extinction of a bar-pressing response with food 
reward was studied in adult male rats. One group of 
12, rats, 4 per treatment condition, received either 
thyroxin, thiouracil, or saline and then acquired and 
extinguished bar-pressing. Another group of 18 rats 
received medication at weaning and were tested as 
adults, A third group received medication after hay- 
ing learned the response after which the Tesponse was 
extinguished. Within each group significant differ- 
ences in asymptotic performance were obtained among 
thyroid levels. No differences were found in extinc- 
tion or rates of acquisition. The results were dis- 


cussed in terms of effects on motivation—S. С. 
Ratner, 


782. deRivera, Joseph H., & Webb, Wilse B. 
Massed and distributed йене in learning to 
track a moving target. USN Sch. Aviat, Med. proj. 
Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 01 11, Sub. 6, No. 6. 
ii, 7 p.—3 groups of Ss learned to track a rapidly 
moving object visually. One group had 315 seconds 
between trials; a second, 7 seconds between trials ; 
and the third, 15 seconds between trials. The results 
indicated a slight superiority in favor of the shorter 
intervals between trials, —L. Shatin, 

783. Deutsch, J. A. Double drive learning in 
rats. without previous selective reinforcement. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 10, 207-210.— 
"A group of 21 rats was put on a diet of wet mash 
and trained both hungry and thirsty ina T-maze with 
water on one side and food on the other. 8 out of 10 
of the animals which were made thirsty on the test- 
run chose correctly in spite of an established prefer- 
ence for the other reward. Only one out of the 11 

Lee made hungry chose correctly." —M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 
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784. Dinner, Judith E, & Duncan, Carl Р. 
Warm-up in retention as a function of degree of 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 257-261, 
~The study attempted to resolve contradictory find- 
ings concerning the effect of warm-up on recall of 
verbal paired associates. Warm-up facilitated recall 
only after the highest degree of original learning; 
suggest that a previous study of facilitation after a 
medium degree of learning be rejected. Warm-up 
facilitated overall relearning after the low degree: 
warm-up appeared as an increased rate of gain of 
habit strength in a manner similar to that which has 
been found when warm-up is given prior to original 
paired-associate learning —J. Arbit. 

785. Dinsmoor, James A, & Winograd, Eu- 
gene. Shock intensity in variable-interval escape 
schedules. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 145-148.— 
“When the intensity of shock is raised or lowered for 
rats pressing a bar on a variable-interval escape pro- 
cedure, the transition to a new rate is usually im- 
mediate, The rates are roughly proportional to the 
level of current but show a moderate positive ac- 
celeration from 50 to at least 400 microamperes."— 
J. Arbit. 

786. Di Vesta, Francis J., & Blake, Kathryn. 
(Syracuse U.) The effects of instructional “sets” 
on learning and transfer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 57-67.—1t is shown that instructional sets, 
aroused by giving the information that the problem 
can be solved by the discovery of a principle, lead to 
the formulation of verbal hypotheses which facilitate 
both original learning and performance on a transfer 
problem in which the instructions are not given.— 
R. Н. Waters, 

787. Dodonov, В. 1. Protsess kategorial'nogo 
uznavaniia grammaticheskogo materiala. [The 
process of categorical recognition of grammatical ma- 
terial.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 157-168.—2 suc- 
cessive stages are identifiable in the process under- 
lying recognition of grammatical material. In the 
first stage "suppositional recognition" obtains, char- 
acterized by a pupil's perception of a grammatical 
fact against the background of his linguistic experi- 
ence without grasp of the "theoretical implications." 
In the second stage "confirmatory recognition" ob- 
tains, characterized by analysis based on theoretical 
knowledge. A pupil's recognition, thus, may be true 
or false depending on whether knowledge of the 
grammatical point under consideration is adequate 
or inadequate.—/. D. London. 

.788. Egan, James P. (Indiana U.) Recogni- 
tion memory and the operating characteristic. 
USAF Operational Applications Lab. tech. Note, 
1958, No. 58-51. ii, 32 P.—Recognition memory was 
investigated with a concomitant rating of the S’s 
confidence in his judgment. The probability of mak- 
ing а correct response as a function of the criterion 
adopted by the S is defined as the Operating Char- 
acteristic. One and 2 learning trials as well as 5- 
and 7-point rating scales are used. The results in- 
dicate that operating characteristics are linear al- 
though large intragroup differences exist.—4. H. 
Urmer. 

789. Ekman, Gósta. (U. Stockholm) А note 
on curves of learning and retention. Nord. Psykol., 
1957, 9, 165-166.—The author tries to show that 
under certain conditions, a learning equation may be 
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inferred from the equation of a retention curve and 
vice versa. Since there is no perfect retention, the 
forgetting phenomenon must be considered also. He 
presents various equations which indicate his back- 
ground in statistics. He emphasizes the relationship 
between learning and retention. His equations can 
be fitted to experimental data and can be developed 
by assuming special types of elementary retention 
equations.—O. 1. Jacobsen. 

790. Elam, Claude B., & Tyler, D. W. (Convair, 
Ft. Worth, Tex.) Reversal-learning following par- 
tial reinforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 583- 
586.—“Two groups of monkeys were given a simple 
discriminative problem involving two stimulus-ob- 
jects. The probability of reinforcement" of the 2 
objects was 60/40 and 60/0 for the 2 groups respec- 
tively. “During reversal-training, the less frequently 
reinforced stimulus always was reinforced in both 
groups while the more frequently reinforced stimulus 
was never reinforced.” The 60/0 reinforced group 
learned the reversal-problem more rapidly than the 


60/40 group. The results are related to continuity- 
theory, and the discrimination hypothesis.—R. Н. 
Waters. 


791, Essman, W. B. Bi-directional generaliza- 
tion to auditory stimuli. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 
8, 306.—"68 Ss were conditioned to avoid the central 
tone in the middle octave of a piano keyboard, a cor- 
rect response being indicated by a bell. Ss were 
randomly presented with eight series of seven tones 
within the octave. . . . Control groups of 10 Ss each 
responded under the approach and avoidance condi- 
tions, respectively, but within a high and low octave 
on the keyboard . . . to control for differences in tone 
quality. . . . Frequency of generalized avoidance re- 
sponses was consistently and significantly less than 

at of approach responses. . .. The slope of the gen- 
eralized avoidance gradient was steeper than that of 
the generalized approach gradient, ... The observed 
relationships were fairly constant even with variations 
in stimulus quality."—C. Н. Ammons. 

792. Essman, W. B. Temporal discrimination in 
problem solving. Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 314. 
—10 Ss were asked to make five successive estimates 
of a 60-sec, time interval while they were engaged in 
solving a disk-transfer (pyramid) problem. . . . A 
control group of 10 Ss were given identical instruc- 
tions; however, no task was provided. The results 
indicated significant differences between estimates 
made by each group, with the exception of the third 
interval, The control group made fairly consistent 
over-estimates of the temporal interval and practice 
did not increase the accuracy of the temporal esti- 
mates made. Estimates by the experimental group 
were closer to the 60-sec. estimate called for, and 
discrimination successively improved over the five 
intervals presented."—C. H. Ammons. 


793. Essman, W. B. “Learning without aware- 
ness” of responses to perceptual and verbal stimuli 
as a function of reinforcement schedule. Percept. 
mot, Skills, 1959, 9, 15-25.—'""Three groups of 20 Ss 
each were shown perceptual and verbal stimuli which 
were to be assigned to several defined response classes 
suggested by E. Ss operated under three conditions 
of reinforcement . . . no reinforcement, . . - total re- 
inforcement (100%), [and] . .. partial (50%) rein- 
forcement. After a predefined number of acquisition 
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trials, reinforcement [ceased], although trials con- 
tinued. Both reinforced groups showed a significant 
increase in response frequency during acquisition 
trials. Significant differences were found between 
the response frequencies used by the various groups 
during extinction trials for both the perceptual and 
the verbal conditions. The results support the hy- 
potheses that learning without awareness occurs when 
perceptual as well as verbal stimuli are employed, and 
that resistance to extinction of responses learned with- 
out awareness is a function of the reinforcement 
schedule maintained during acquisition, in the case 
of both kinds of stimuli, Differences in sex of Ss 
and. order of presentation of stimuli did not appear 
systematically to affect the response frequencies.” — . 
C. H. Ammons. 

794. Ferster, Charles B. Intermittent reinforce- 
ment of a complex response in a chimpanzee. i 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 163-165.—Reports a pro- 
cedure which maintains the topography of a complex 
response more accurately when the response was rein- 
forced under fixed-ratio or percentage reinforcement 
than under continuous reinforcement. Discussed in 
terms of the possible aspects of the schedule responsi- 
ble for this condition.—J. Arbit. 

795. Findley, Jack D. Preference and switch- 
ing under concurrent scheduling. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1958, 1, 123-144.—“A series of experiments 
is reported in which pigeons were trained to peck an 
illuminated key for grain. The color of this key was 
either red or green, and associated with each color 
was a given reinforcement schedule. Pecking on a 
second key permitted the birds to switch the color 
appearing on the first key. The general behavior 
resulting from this type of procedure suggested an 
operant chain in which pecking on the second key 
was maintained by its consequences for reinforcement 
on the first key. Preferences for a given color and 
rate of switching colors were found to be a function 
of the particular schedules and switching contin- 
gencies imposed."—J. Arbit. 

796. Fink, Charles Dennis. (U. Colorado) The 
effects of some variables on choice behavior in 
discrimination learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2665.—Abstract. 

797. Floru, R., & Steresku, M. Vliianie pish- 
chevogo nasyshcheniia na vremennye sviazi dvi- 
gatelnogo analizatora. [Influence of alimentary 
satiation on conditioned connections in the motor 
analyzer.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 
672-679. —Lowered alimentary excitability after satia- 
tion of a dog leads to inhibition of: the "natural con- 
ditioned reflex" to the appearance and odor of food, 
and the motor alimentary conditioned reflex to audi- 
tory conditioned stimuli. Scratching and shaking 
reflexes, while decreasing in frequency, continue to 
be reproduced actively. After prolonged training of 
actively reproduced movements, experimental sur- 
roundings acquire a major role in evoking them, with 
inhibition of unconditioned alimentary excitation. 
“Satiation of the dog before the experiment leads to 
an overstrain of the mechanisms which control the 
level of the conditioned and unconditioned excitation," 
bringing on subsequently changes in the dog's higher 
nervous activity. It is felt that a “physiological 
analysis of the mechanisms of motor conditioned re- 
actions, actively reproduced by the animals, may con- 
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tribute to the elucidation of the physiological mecha- 
nisms which underlie ‘tics’ and which are based on a 
pathological inertness of nervous processes in certain 
sites in the motor analyzer.” —/I. D. London. 


798. Franks, C. М„ & Trouton, D. (U. Lon- 
don) Effects of amobarbital sodium and dexam- 
phetamine sulfate on the conditioning of the eye- 
blink response. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958 
(Apr), 51, 220-222—*This study compared the ac- 
quisition and extinction of eyeblink CRs while under 
the influence of a stimulant or a depressant drug. 
Eighty female students received at random one of four 
treatments: amobarbital sodium, placebo, dexamphet- 
amine sulfate 45 min. before conditioning or 2-hr. 
before conditioning. The 2-hr. dexamphetamine 
group conditioned more readily than the placebo 
group, whereas the amobarbital sulfate group condi- 
tioned less readily. No significant or even apparent 
differences were found between the conditionability 
of the placebo and the 45-min. dexamphetamine 
group.”—S. C. Ratner. 


799. Furchtgott, Е„ & Salzberg, Н. C. Magni- 
tude of reward and maze learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 87-93.—"In two replications there were no 
differences in the rate of learning measured in terms 
of errors and trials to a criterion of a two-unit linear 
T-maze between 22-hr. food deprived rats rewarded 
with .5 ml. of a 16% and .5 ml. of a 4% sucrose solu- 
tion. These groups did differ, however, from a 2% 
rewarded group which in turn learned more rapidly 
than an HO control group. Time scores were di- 
rectly related to the concentrations of the reward solu- 
tions. We hypothesize that rate of acquisition is 
positively related to the magnitude of reward near the 
threshold of reward only. The function rapidly ap- 
proaches an asymptote."—C. Н. Ammons. 


800. Furchtgott, Ernest; Echols. Magill, & 
Openshaw, J. W, (U. Tennessee) Maze learning 
in pre- and neonatally X-irradiated rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958(Apr), 51, 178-180. —Albino 
rats were given X-irradiation of 100, 200, or 300 r. 
on days 14-15, 16 or 18 of the gestation period (in 
utera), or immediately after birth. At the ages of 
45-50 days they were given 25 trials in a Lashley 
III maze and retested after a 30-day rest period. 

rning was adversely affected by irradition. At 
day 14-15 a 100 г. dose was effective, on day 18 a 
т. dose effective, and for neonatal Ss only those 
receiving 300 r, showed decrements —S, C, Ratner. 


801. Gardner, R. Allen. (Quartermaster Research 
Development Center, Newtonville, Mass.) Multiple- 
choice decision-behavior, Amer, J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 710-717.—A total of 192 infantry men were tested 
in a multiple-choice situation in which the number of 
choices varied from 2 to 8. "The relative fr. uency 
of the response to the most frequently presented stim- 
ulus-event was found to be a function of the number 
of choices, Asymptotic responses-levels were reached, 
if at all only very late in the series of 420 trials. For 
the last 140 trials, all groups with more than three 
choices were responding at rates significantly differ- 
ent from the presented rates."—R. H. Waters. 


802. Gentry, George; Brown, W. Lynn, & Over- 
all, John E. The effects of ionizing radiation upon 
the transposition of discrimination habits of 
thesus monkeys. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
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1958, No. 58-142. 5 p.—33 rhesus monkeys, repre- 
senting 5 radiation dose levels, were trained on inter- 
mediate-size discrimination problems. А test of 
transposition was employed to determine the extent 
to which Ss of the different dose groups utilized rela- 
tionships between the stimuli as a basis for problem 
solution. Relational learning was found to decrease 
as a linear function of radiation dosage. 17 refs.— 


L. Diller, к 
803. Gentry, George; Overall John E, & 
Transposition of response to 


Brown, W. Lynn. 

the intermediate-size stimulus in rhesus monkeys. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med, Rep., 1959, No. 59-11. 3 р. 
—8 rhesus monkeys were trained to choose the inter- 
mediate of 3 different size stimuli. During transposi- 
tion testing, stimuli were employed which favored no 
Single choice based on "absolute" stimulus values. 
When response eliciting values dependent on “ab- 
solute" stimulus properties were balanced in this 
manner, sophisticated rhesus monkeys were observed 
to base responses on "relational" properties of the ‘est 
stimuli—L, Diller. 


study children's preferences for a series of problem- 
solving tasks as a function of the particular reinforce- 


carbon dioxide, approached th i 2 
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in the alveolar carbon dioxide content being appre- 
ciably lowered (by 0.2 to 0.595)."—1. D. London. 

807. Gonzalez, Richard C., & Ross, Sherman. 
(U. Maryland) The basis of solution by preverbal 
children of the intermediate-size problem. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 742-746.—Preverbal children, 
3-5 years, were trained to select the middle-sized 
box ofa set of 3. For one group the 3 boxes were 
taken from the small, the other from the large end 
of a continuum of sizes. Following this training they 
were transferred to a set of boxes in the middle of the 
entire range of sizes. The transfer was made success- 
fully for 11 of the 15 children tested. The results are 
interpreted to mean that preverbal and verbal children 
function on the same qualitative level. The results 
are also seen as critical of Spence’s theory of trans- 
position —R. Н. Waters. 

808. Goodrich, Kenneth P. Performance in dif- 
ferent segments of an instrumental response chain 
as a function of reinforcement schedule. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 57-63.—Studied the acquisition of 
a straight-alley runway response in rats under 50% 
and 100% reinforcement. For the starting and run- 
ning speed measures the 50% groups were inferior 
in the early trials but superior at the performance 
asymptote, For the goal box speed measure no 50% 
superiority developed. The 50% decrement lasted for 
greater numbers of trials as performance was meas- 
ured closer to the goal box. The results were dis- 
cussed in relation to Amsel's frustration theory, al- 
though it was concluded that no existing theoretical 
schema provides an entirely adequate interpretation. 
17 refs.—J. Arbit. 

809, Gordon, Norman B. Learning a motor 
task under varied display conditions. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 65-73.—identical 2-handed track- 
ing responses were required in the context of 4 varia- 
tions of stimulus inputs (pursuit, conpensatory, pat- 
tern memory, and response memory tasks). What is 
learned is a function of amount and kind of stimulus 
information available in training. Amount of trans- 
fer of training is a function of both the transferable 
learning that took place during training and the 
relevance of the learning for a given transfer task.— 
J. Arbit. 

810. Goss, Albert E., Morgan, Churchill H., & 
Golin, Sanford J. Paired-associates learning as a 
function of percentage of occurrence of response 
members (reinforcement). J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 96-104.—With increasing acquisition percentages, 
means of trials and correct responses to criterion in- 
creased and those of reinforced correct responses to 
criterion decreased. Acquisition percentages of re- 
inforcement did not interact with rates of presenta- 
tion. Neither main effects of acquisition percentage 
of reinforcement and of degree of change in those 
percentages nor their interaction influenced fre- 
quencies of correct responses under changed per- 
centages of reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 

811. Green, R. T. Threshold for electric shock 
of the laboratory rat. Anim. Behav., 1958, б, 72-76. 
—Rats run in an automatic, continuous T maze 
learned to use cues from a charged or neutral grid in 
the starting alley to obtain food and avoid an am- 
monia jet. The charge on the grid could be manip- 
ulated throughout the whole region of the threshold 
without precipitating neurotic behavior. The thresh- 
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olds were lower than have been obtained with other 
techniques.—W. J. Coppock. 


812. Gutjahr, Walter. (Berlin-Adlershof, Gemein- 
schaítsstr. 21) Zur Psychologie des sprachlichen 
Gedichtnisses. [On the psychology of verbal mem- 
ory.] Z. Psychol, 1958, 162, 223-237.—Using 
Toman’s method of letter dictation, retention with 
and retention without intent to learn is investigated. 
The retention of series of words is not dependent upon 
intention to learn. Mere sensory attention to the 
written words during dictation leads to an approx- 
imately equal degree of retention as when there is an 
intention of learning. Thus, it would seem as if 
sensory attention is the decisive factor in the organ- 
ization of the material, and therefore, of retention.— 
K. M. Newman. 


813. Hanford, Peter Vance. Сеш State 
U.) Drive level and amount of reinforcement as 
variables affecting the alternation behavior of the 
rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3030.— 
Abstract. 


814. Heistad, Gordon T. (U. Minnesota) Ef- 
fects of chlorpromazine and electroconvulsive 
shock on a conditioned emotional response. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958(Apr), 51, 209-212.— 
Retention of a conditioned emotional response (CER 
was tested with rats after 14 electroconvulsive shoc 
treatments (ECS), after chlorpromazine and after a 
combination of both. Control groups were also rum. 
ECS interfered with the retention of the CER and the 
drug interfered to a lesser extent. The drug led to a 
partial restoration of the CER which had been 
virtually eliminated by ECS. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of a generalization decrement hy- 
pothesis —S. С. Ratner. 


815. Hill, Ronald T. A simple and useful modi- 
fication of session timers. J. exp. Anal. Behav, 
1958, 1, 290.—“It is frequently advisable to end an 
experimental session with a reinforcement, with the 
end of a complete cycle of a multiple schedule, or with 
some other event which a session timer will not time 


exactly.” Describes a timer to serve this function.— 
J. Arbit, 


816. Holland, James G. Counting by humans on 
fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 179-181.—A verbal counter 
was shown to control the pattern of response rates on 
a fixed-ratio schedule. Except for all Ss showing 
positive acceleration near the end of each ratio there 
were wide individual differences. These differences 
may be due to differences in the verbal counters which 
were not controllable by E.—J. Arbit. 


817. Humphries, M., & Shephard, A. H. Age 
and training in the development of a perceptual- 
motor skill. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 3-11.— 
“Three groups of children, ages 515, 75, and 9% yrs., 
received training on the reversed task of the Toronto 
Complex Coordinator in three sessions; each session 
was separated by 6 mo. In each session, training was 
given in two 5-min. work periods; each period was 
separated by a 20-min. rest period. Results indicate 
that level of performance is related to age, the oldest 
Ss making the most matches and fewest errors. As 
training progresses all age levels show a constant 
improvement in matches, but no systematic change in 
errors. The rest intervals between work periods 
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produce a reminiscence effect on matches but not on 
errors, Allage groups reminisce by the same amount 
in all three sessions. The 6-mo. intervals have no 
effect on' matches but do have an equally beneficial 
effect on errors for all age groups. These data do not 
support a simple theory of the effects of prior experi- 
ence on performance with unusual control-display 
relations."—C. H. Ammons. 

818. Hunt, Raymond G. Meaningtulness and 
articulation of stimulus and response in paired- 
associate learning and recall J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 262-267.—80 Ss learned lists of paired associates 
in which the stimulus and response terms varied in 
meaningfulness (m). Variations in response m pro- 
duced a significant effect upon acquisition. Stimulus 
m produced significantly greater stimulus recall, and 
the effect of response m on stimulus recall approached 
significance. Concluded that the results generally 
support an S-R motor patterning view of paired- 
associate learning.—J. Arbit. 

819, Hurwitz, H. M. B. A source of error in 
estimating the number of reinforcements in a 
lever pressing apparatus. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1958, 1, 149-152.—“Five male hooded rats were 
trained in a level-pressing apparatus, food serving as 
reinforcement. Following two trough-training ses- 
sions, each S was given three lever-pressing training 
sessions, a total of 150 reinforcements being given. 
. . . the probability of a lever response following a 
trough response, as calculated over the final 40 rein- 
forcements, ranges between .69 and .81. Further- 
more, the probability is high that between the 50th 
and 110їһ lever response S engages in a response 
burst on the lever. This response burst accounts for 
a considerable proportion of the difference between 

the total number of lever responses reinforced and the 
number of reinforcements obtained."—J. Arbit. 


820. IAnush, I. М. Vliianie nevrotiziruiush- 
chikh vozdeistvii na uslovnye refleksy u krol’ chikh 
v period beremennosti i laktatsii i na temp rosta 
potomstva. [Influence of neuroticizing influences on 
conditioned reflexes in rabbits during pregnancy and 
lactation and on rate of growth of offspring.] Fiziol, 
Zh. SSSR, 1958, 44(12), 1131-1136.—Basic changes 
in conditioned-reflex activity is observed from the 
sixth to twentieth day of pregnancy in rabbits. In 
the “strong” group of rabbits “neurotic breakdowns” 
were resisted. In the “weak” group breakdowns were 
manifested in the absence of responses to positive con- 
ditioned stimuli, the presence of cataleptic, hypnotic, 
and somnolent states. In the “weak” group condi- 
tioned-reflex activity during lactation is diminished 
upon application of “neuroticizing influences,” The 
“strong” group is not so affected, “Neuroticizing 
aoe рон ges ауу Cis of rate of 

rowth of offspring with subsequent compensator 
Hsec cota D. London. Я 

821. Idashkin, IU. V. К voprosu o neproiz- 
voľnom zapominanii, [On spontaneous memoriza- 
tion.] op. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 83-93.—The re- 
production of spontaneously memorized material is 
the subject of this study in which the author distin- 
guishes "'actual' and ‘latent’ layers of impressions." 

The former represents that part of material for whose 
reproduction the S's intention is sufficient, the latter 
represents that part for whose reproduction special 
methods are necessary since it cannot be effected 
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under ordinary conditions even though the S has been 
appropriately instructed and is willing to achieve it. 
3 experiments are reported which develop methods 
for the reproduction of the “latently impressed mate- 
rial^ 2 additional experiments explore the reasons 
for the division of spontaneously memorized material 
into actual and latent categories. It was shown that 
division of memorized material into actual and latent 
categories is related to the "place occupied by the 
various elements of the material in the pattern of the 
basic non-mnemonic activity of the subject, . . . The 
stages of the subject's orienting activity [appear to] 
play a decisive role in such a division of memorized 
material and its subsequent reproduction.—/. D. 
London. 

822. Jaynes, Julian. (Yale U.) Imprinting. 
The interaction of learned and innate behavior: 
III. Practice effects on performance, retention and 
fear. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
234-237.—24 neonate chicks were given imprinting 
sessions lasting 5, 10, 20, and 40 minutes per day over 
the first 4 days of life. A session consisted of expos- 
ing the bird individually to a green cube which moved 
irregularly about an alley. At 30 and 70 days reten- 
tion sessions were given all Ss. The main conclu- 
sions regarding this breed are: imprinting is a posi- 
tive function of practice, retention of imprinting is a 
function of neonatal practice, warm-up effects in 
following responses are observed at later test sessions, 
and no sex differences in imprinting are found. 
(see 33: 525)—S. C. Ratner. 

823. Jaynes, Julian. (Yale U.) Imprinting. 
The interaction of learned and innate behavior: 
IV. Generalization and emergent discrimination. 
J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 238-242. 
—A group of 8 chicks was given imprinting sessions 
over the first 4 days of life, Following each session, 
generalization was studied by testing Ss with objects 
differing in shape and color from the training object. 
On the fifth day of life each S was tested with the 
training object and one strange object presented at 
the same time. The results indicated that no general- 
ization decrement occurred on the first day. On the 
second day, and thereafter, a generalization decrement 
occurred; the relative amount of generalization sta- 
bilized as imprinting progressed. When Ss were 
tested with the training and strange objects a progres- 
Sive selective responding occurred to the training 
object. This behavior was called "emergent discrim- 
ination.” (see 34; 822)—S. С. Ratner, 


824. Jenkins, Herbert M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology ) The effect of signal-rate on per- 
formance in visual monitoring. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1958, 71, 647-661.—A total of 125 United States Air 
Force enlisted men were subjected to two 114-hour 
periods and required "to discriminate between pe- 
riodically recurring movements of a pointer and an 
Occasional movement of greater magnitude." The 
later movement was presented at 480, 60, 30, and 
7.5 per hour rates. Accuracy and latency of detection 
is shown to decrease as a function of the decrease in 
rate of signal presentation—R, Н. Waters. 


825. Johnson, John L, & Michels, Kenneth M. 
Discrimination. of small intervals and objects by 
raccoons. mim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 164— 
170.—Discrimination of intervals subtending 61 min- 


utes (14" at 14") was maintained in а pulling-in 
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problem. Discrimination of objects subtending 86 
minutes (14” at 5") was also demonstrated. 26 refs. 


—W. J. Coppock. 


826. Kalish, Harry 1, & Guttman, Norman. 
Stimulus generalization after training on three 
_ stimuli: A test of the summation hypothesis. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1959, 57, 268-272.—"An experiment 
was performed to test the Hullian hypothesis of sum- 
mation of generalization gradients by training a group 
of pigeons (N — 10) to peck at three monochromatic 
stimuli spaced 10 my apart. Goodness-of-fit tests to 
the theoretical curves disclosed that the empirical data 
were not well described by the summation hypothesis. 
The nonsummation hypothesis provided a more ade- 
quate description of the obtained mean generalization 
gradient. Implications of the Hullian model for this 
Case were discussed, and disparities between theoret- 
ical and individual gradients were noted."—J. Arbit. 


827. Kanareff, Vera T., & Lanzetta, John T. 
— The acquisition of imitative and opposition re- 

sponses under two conditions of instruction-in- 
luced set. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 516-528.— 
“The present study tests the hypothesis that, although 
given behavior—i.e., imitation or opposition—may 
the most appropriate means for reaching an imme- 
fate task goal, the utilization of such behaviors de- 
pends on the prevailing social sanctions for its use. 
,.. As predicted, the extent of increase in the rate 
and level of acquisition of imitation with increasing 
“instrumental value was significantly greater under 
positive sanctions towards imitation than under nega- 
tive sanctions.” —J. Arbit. 


828. Katz, Milton S., & Deterline, William A. 
(U. Rochester) Apparent learning in the Para- 
mecium. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 51, 
-243-247.— This study was an evaluation of 2 possible 
“explanations of the modification of approach responses 
toa platinum wire by Paramecium aurelia following 
"training with reinforcement.” One explanation in- 
— yolves learning the other unlearned reactions to the 
food used as reinforcement. Control groups of 
- paramecia among which food was introduced without 
the "training" series showed behavior modifications 
> essentially equivalent to those of the experimental 
р ош. The durability of the approach response was 
— found to depend on the presence of food material. 


The authors reject the learning interpretation.—$. C. 
Ratner. 


" 
it 


829. Keehn, J. D. Increase in perceptual sensi- 
tivity as a function of learning in the test situa- 
tion. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 37-40.—“A study in 
Which failure to solve anagrams in a competitive 
Situation resulted in Ss showing either significantly 
heightened or lowered recognition thresholds for the 
failed words when exposed tachistoscopically has been 
т interpreted by Eriksen (see 29: 1939) as providing 
Т Support for the concept of ‘perceptual defense? A 

. more specific explanation of these findings than 

Eriksen’s ‘individual differences in reactions to threats 
ОЁ self esteem’ is offered and supported by experi- 
a mental evidence. It is contended that, if anagrams 
L based on unfamiliar words are failed, due to insuffi- 

cient time, no, further learning can occur when the 
г А 8nagram solution is given, and hence no differences 

- in recognition thresholds as between failure and suc- 
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830. Keehn, J. D. More about inhibition of re- 
inforcement. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 141-142.—The 
author further criticises Kendrick's interpretation of 
his data (see 33: 9826) and comments on a previous 
reply by Calvin.—C. H. Ammons. 


831. Keehn, J. D., & Sabbagh, U. Conditioned 
inhibition and avoidance learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1958, 4, 547-552.—"Some writers have claimed to 
have provided empirical support for certain apparently 
paradoxical consequences which arise out of Hull's 
use of the concept of inhibition. Ап alternative 
explanation of these experiments has been given, 
based on an avoidance learning experiment with 5 Ss 
in each of two groups carried out as a way of over- 
coming the presumed difficulties. One procedure, 
equally open to the objections raised against earlier 
studies, confirmed their findings. A second technique 
which avoided these objections failed to support the 
earlier findings. The criticisms raised by Gleitman, 
et al. against Hull's use of inhibitory concepts were 
not refuted."—C. Н. Ammons. 


832. Kelleher, Roger T. Fixed-ratio schedules 
of conditioned reinforcement with chimpanzees. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 281-289.—"Ss pressed а 
telephone key to obtain conditioned reinforcers (poker 
chips) which could be exchanged for food at the end 
of each session, Fixed-ratio schedules of conditioned 
reinforcement ranging from FR 30 to FR 125 were 
investigated. The results were comparable to results 
obtained with FR schedules of food reinforcement 
except for prolonged pauses at the start of each ses- 
sion at the higher FR values. These prolonged pauses 
were eliminated when each S was given 50 poker 
chips at the start of a session, The results were 
discussed with respect to previous studies of condi- 
tioned reinforcement,” —J. Arbit. 

Ao York U.) 
959, 10, 43-88.— 


833. Kendler, Howard H. 
Learning. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
The contributions of the period from April 1957 to 
April 1958 are analyzed in their relation to specific 
orientations: neobehaviorism and stimulus-response 
functionalism, Skinner, statistical learning theory, 
cognitive theory, and intertheoretical differences. 
204-item bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 


834. Kendrick, D. C. Ip and drive level: А 
reply to Keehn and Sabbagh. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 646.—The author comments on criticisms made by 
Keehn and Sabbagh (see 34: 831) and describes an 
experiment validating gIg. Rats were run under 
23-hour and 1-hour water deprivation on a runway; 
the goal box was a Skinner-type apparatus. “Two 
significant results emerged: low drive produced ex- 
tinction significantly faster than the high drive; and 
bar pressing was not extinguished, but running was. 
It may then be that the actual number and duration 
of responses in carrying out a habit is crucial to the 
development of inhibition rather than total effort 
expended."—C. Н. Ammons. 


835. Khodorov, B. I. Issledovanie protsessa 
obrazovaniia oboronitel'nogo dvigatel'nogo uslov- 
nogo refleksa u sobaki (uslovnyf refleks i dom- 
inanta). [Study of the process of formation of a 
defensive motor conditioned reflex in the dog (the 
conditioned reflex and the dominant).] Zh. 5 
nervn, Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 887-895.—Utilizing the 
Bekhterev-Protopopov motor electrodefensive method 
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on 5 dogs, it was found that the formation of a 
conditioned connection passes through 3 main stages: 
"the stage of excitation summation (the summation 
reflex), that of latent conditioned effects, and that of 
visible conditioned response." The latent conditioned 
connection is characterized by the fact that during 
latency the conditioned stimulus produces only sub- 
threshold excitation. The latent action of the condi- 
tioned stimulus can be detected by the following 
methods: “(1) The application of weak liminal or 
even subliminal electrical stimulation of the skin 
during the action of the conditioned stimulus . . . 
(2) The application of the conditioned agent during 
the action of a weak stimulus . . . (3) The use of 
very short (0.5 sec.) electrical stimulation of the skin 
in the course of action of the conditioned agent."— 


I. D. London. 
836. Kimmel, Herbert D. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Amount of conditioning and intensity of 


conditioned stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2666.—Abstract, 


837. Kisliakov, V. A. Izmenenie statokinetic- 
heskikh uslovnykh refleksov u sobak, lishénnykh 
vestibuliarnoi, slukhovoi i zritel’not retseptsii, 
posle povrezhdeniia kory golovnogo mozga. 
[Modification of statokinetic conditioned reflexes in 
dogs, deprived of vestibular, auditory, and visual 
reception, following lesion of the cortex of the brain.] 
Zh, vyssh. тегуп, Deiatel',, 1958, 8(5), 736-743.— 
Conditioned statokinetic reflexes before and after 
extirpation of the sensorimotor cortex in 3 dogs, de- 
prived of vestibular, auditory, and visual reception, 
were studied. Conditioned reflexes were elaborated 
in response to cutaneous stimulation and were based 
on motor reactions induced by rotation. Besides 
cutaneous "conditioned signals," an interoceptive 
stimulus was applied to one of the dogs through 
distension of the stomach with 150 ml of air via a 
fistula. tube, After unilateral extirpation of the 
sensorimotor cortex, it was possible to observe both 
the disturbed and compensatory action of the condi- 
tioned statokinetic reflexes, In one of the dogs com- 
pensation was expressed in restoration of some motor 
components, eliminated as a result of extirpation, and 
in improved differentiation ; in 2 other dogs compensa- 
tion was expressed in augmentation of the conditioned 
Meta elicited by cutaneous stimulation.—7. D, 
London. 


838, Kliavina, M. P, Kobakova, E. M., Stel'- 
makh, L, N., & Troshikhin, V. A. К voprosu o 
Skorosti obrazovaniia uslovnykh refleksov u sobak 
v ontogeneze. [On speed of formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes in dogs in ontogenesis.] ZA. vyssh. 
nervm. Deiatel., 1958, 8(6), 929-936.—Speed of 
conditioning to auditory stimuli was studied by utiliz- 
ing "motor alimentary and defensive methods," 122 
puppies (15 days to 5-6 months) and 5 adult dogs 
served as Ss. At the age of 15 days conditioned 
alimentary-motor reflexes appear for the first time, on 
the average, by the ninth pairing and become firmly 
established by the twenty-seventh, while conditioned 
electrodefensive reflexes appear by the sixteenth 
pairing and become stable at the eightieth. Both 
Kinds of conditioned reflexes are elaborated most 
rapidly at the age of 1-4 months, Beginning with 
the fourth month and in adult animals, elaboration of 
conditioned reflexes is slowed down—I. D. London. 
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839. Klopfer, Peter Н. (U. Cambridge) Influ- 
ence of social interaction on learning rates in 
birds. Science, 1958, 128, 903.—“In the experiments” 
described in this report the speed with which adult,” 
wild-trapped green-finches learned to discriminate be- 
tween a palatable and unpalatable food source were | 
compared for single birds and heterosexual pairs.” 
The data are presented in a table. “In eight instances 
the single birds, whether male or female, learned with 
considerably greater rapidity than the paired birds, 
who, in several instances, failed to learn the discrim- 
ination altogether. In the single instances where the 
pair learned as rapidly as the single control, observa- 
tions established that only the female was, in fact, 
responding. In all other pairs both birds simulta- 
neously participated in the feeding, at least during the _ 
observation period.” The “observation of a partner’s 
feeding response is powerful enough a stimulus, even 
after delays of 24 hours, to overcome previously estab- 
lished avoidance behavior.” —S. J. Lachman. 

840. Korotkin, I. L, & Suslova, M. M. Issle- 
dovanie vnushennogo v gipnoze uslovnogo tormo- 
zheniia na izvestnye i neizvestnye po smyslu 
slova-razdrazhiteli, [Study of hypnotically sug- 
gested conditioned inhibition in response to verbal 
stimuli of known and unknown meaning.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 820-827.—Utilizing eye- 
lid conditioning, conditioned inhibition was elaborated 
in response to both nonverbal and verbal stimuli with 
either known or unknown meaning. Unknown words, 
hypnotically converted into agents of conditioned in- 
hibition, as well as nonverbal conditioned inhibitory 
stimuli, produce inhibition of conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned reflexes in the same way as direct suggestion 
of the absence of corresponding stimuli, Duration of 
inhibitory action of conditioned inhibitors, elaborated 
by suggestion, is in direct Proportion to the degree of 
rapport between the S and the pronouncer of the 
verbal stimulus. In cases of partial rapport in hypno- 
sis, "secondary conditioned connections of known 
verbal stimuli^ are the ones that are in the main 
inhibited. "Primary conditioned connections remain. 
in the form of concrete images of objects and events 
that have become connected with certain words during 
the past life of the individual."—7. D. London. 


841. Kudriashova, N. I. Znachenie prostrans- 
tvennogo ras'polozheniia uslovnykh razdrazhitelet 
v slozhnoi uslovnoreflektornoi dvigatel’noi deiatel’ 
nosti zhivotnogo. [The Significance of spatial dis- 
tribution of conditioned stimuli for complex condi- 
tioned-reflex motor activity in animals.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervm. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 702-709.—The dog’s 
ability to distinguish the Spatial position of a stimulus 
is due to a “conditioned reflex mechanism.” A change 
in the position of the conditioned stimulus, familiar to 
the dog, leads to a disturbance in the elaborated 
Tesponses and, on occasion, to the development of a 
neurotic state—J. D, London. 


842. Kupalov, P. S, & Khananashvili, M. M. - 
Slozhnye dvigatel'nye reaktsii na tormoznye 
razdrachiteli, [Complex motor reactions to in- 
hibitory stimuli] Zh, vyssh. nervn. Deiatel'., 1958, 
8(5), 629-636.—Motor réactions to inhibitory stimuli 
Were studied in dogs by means of conditioned 
alimentary reflexes under conditions of free move- 
ment. Under these conditions the differentiation of 
visual conditioned stimuli is gradually established. 
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After differentiation has been elaborated, the unrein- 
forced stimulus does not become indifferent. The 
character of the movements elicited by the stimulus, 
however, is determined by the functional state of the 
cerebral cortex during the time of its action, Motor 
reactions to inhibitory stimuli are viewed as due to 
“positive induction from points of the cerebral cortex 
inhibited by the stimuli.”—/. D. London. 


843. L’Abate, Luciano. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Manifest anxiety and the learning 
of syllables with different associative values. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 107-110.—Lists of paired 
nonsense syllables differing in degree of associative 
value were learned by high- and low-anxious college 
students. It was found that, although difficulty of 
learning increased as associative value decreased, level 
of anxiety was unrelated to performance.—R. Н. 
Waters. 

844. LaBerge, David. Effect of preliminary 
trials on rate of conditioning in a simple predic- 
tion situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 20-24.— 
From the assumption that some stimulus elements are 
initially neutral relative to all of the experimentally 
defined responses in a learning situation, it was pre- 
dicted that rate of conditioning should decrease as the 
amount of preliminary training increases. A "neutral 
elements modal" is presented which predicts the ob- 
tained results—J. Arbit. 


845, Leary, R. W. (U. Oregon) The learning 
of ambiguous cue-problems by monkeys. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 718-724.—Monkeys were trained 
to avoid or approach a cue-object depending upon the 
presence of one or the other of 2 additional cue- 
objects, e.g, if the pair AC were presented the 
animal was to select A, if BC were presented he was 
to select С. The monkey learned the problem in fewer 
trials, 40 as compared with 300, and made more errors 
in the AC than in the BC situation than did the 
chimpanzees in Thompson's study (see 29: 2183). 
However, in a transfer test fewer errors appeared 
after AC than BC training.—R. H. Waters. 


846. Levin, Harry, & Baldwin, Alfred L. (Cor- 
nell U.) The choice to exhibit. Child Develpm., 
1958(Sep), 29, 373-380.—The effects of praise or 
reproval for performance in a model building task on 
children's subsequent choice of degree of exposure to 
various audiences. Children chose to be less visible 
to a higher status audience than to one of classmates 
or younger children regardless of praise or reproval 
for performance. When each child was given both a 
success and a failure trial, children preferred to be 
more visible after success than after failure and 
showed preference for the greatest exposure when 
success followed a previous failure, Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of concepts of pride and shame.— 
B. Camp. 

847. Levine, Marvin. (U. Wisconsin) A model 
of hypothesis behavior in discrimination learning 
set. Dissertion Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3030.—Ab- 
stract. 

848. Lewis, D. J., Butler, D., & Diamond, A. L. 
Direct manipulation of the fractional anticipatory 
goal response. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 575-578.— 
“Three groups of 15 rats were given identical training 
in a T-maze; general activity was measured. After 
acquisition, oral solutions of distilled water (Group 
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N), chlorbutinal plus benzocaine (Group L), or 
pilocarpine (Group Н) were given. All solutions 
decreased general activity but not differentially. After 
administrations of the solution 20 successive extinc- 
tion trials were given. Group L was inferior to the 
other two for the first five extinction trials for 
running speed but not for correct turns. The next 
day, 20 more extinction trials without an administra- 
tion of oral solutions led to no differences among 
groups. When the differences between Days 1 and 2 
of extinction were considered, Group L showed less 
change than the others for both running speeds and 
correct turns. It was concluded that while both 
pilocarpine and water increased performance, the 
latter's effects were probably due to its wet properties. 
Chlorbutinal plus benzocaine depressed performance. 
Although inconclusive, these effects were believed to 
be in line with re—se theory."—C. H. Ammons. 

849, Lewis, Donald J. & Cotton, John W.. 
(Northwestern U.) Partial reinforcement and non- 
response acquisition. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Apr), 51, 251-254,—60 rats were given iden- 
tical training in an elevated T-maze and were then 
separated into 4 groups for treatments in the goal box. 
3 groups were placed in the goal box and received 
100%, 50%, or 0% rewards, while a control group 
was placed on a neutral platform. Extinction fol- 
lowed for all groups. The results indicated: the 
rewarded nonresponse acquisition groups performed 
better than the nonrewarded group, partial reward 
had the typical effect on correct turns but had a 
nonsignificant effect on running time, the control 
group performed as well or better than any other 
group.—S. C. Ratner. 

850. Lindley, Richard H. Effects of instructions 
on the transfer of a conditioned response. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 6-8.—“The effects of instructions 
on the direction of transfer of a conditioned finger- 
withdrawal response and on the direction of move- 
ment to shock were investigated. The results showed 
that instructions were an important determiner of the 
responses. The implications of these results were 
discussed.”—J. Arbit. 

851. London, Perry. Developmental aspects of 
discrimination in relation to adjustment. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1958, 57, 293-336.—The present 
study was concerned with the relationship of general- ' 
ization and discrimination in normal and maladjusted 
children. Responses were obtained from 87 normal 
children and 80 “maladjusted” children to 6 sets of 
graded stimuli (each set containing 15 pictures which 
changed gradually from the beginning to the end of 
the series). It was found that efficiency of discrim- 
ination on these tests is a function of age, more so 
for normal children. Maladjusted children tend to 
generalize their responses relatively more than normal 
children on all the tests, and especially so on tests with 
social properties. Pictures of some of the training 
and experimental sets are presented. 33 refs.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

852. Low, Lorraine A. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The role of discrimination in establishing a condi- 
tioned drive of hunger. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3031.—Abstract. 

853. Maag, Clinton H. A study of discrepancy 
between level of aspiration and ability. USN Sch. 
Aviat, Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, 
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Sub. 1, No. 16. ii, 8 p.—The discrepancies between ` 


learning ability and level of aspiration and between 
peer-ratings of leadership and self-estimates were 
investigated for 282 naval cadets. Individuals with 
high ability for the learning task, a word memory 
test, displayed realistic levels of aspiration. Low 
performers over-aspired. The same pattern was es- 
tablished for the leadership estimates. There was no 
relationship between word memory discrepancy and 
leadership discrepancy, however. These findings sug- 
gest that the discrepancy between ability and aspira- 
tion is a function of the task and is not a generalized 
trait.—L. Shatin. 

854. McConnell, David. Spontaneous regression 
and recovery in a sequence of discrimination 
periods. J. exp. Psychol, 1959, 57, 121-129.—A 
study designed to test Estes’ mathematical model for 
spontaneous recovery and regression. Data question 
the model's assumption that spontaneous regression 
and recovery of the conditioned response could be 
accounted for solely in terms of interperiod fluctua- 
tions in stimulus conditions. An augmented model 
may provide for negligible intraperiod fluctuations 
only as a special case.—J. Arbit. 

855. McCormack, P. D. (Defence Research Med- 
ical Laboratory, Toronto, Canada) Spatial general- 
ization and probability-learning in a five-choice 
situation. Amer, J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 135-138.— 
The prediction that in a 2-choice situation $5 re- 
sponse-level will correspond to the relative frequency 
of occurrence of each alternative is not confirmed 
when the alternatives are increased to 5. In this 
particular study no relation between S's response- 
level and spatial generalization was shown. —R. Н. 
Waters. 


856. McGaugh, James L., & Petrinovich, Lewis. 
(San Jose State Coll.) The effect of strychnine 
Шуна on maze-learning. Amer. J, Psychol, 
1959, 72, 99-102.—3 groups of rats ud with 
different amounts of strychnine sulphate exhibited a 
Superior learning performance than did control an- 
imals on a Lashley III maze. Possible explanations 
are suggested.—R. Н, Waters. 

857. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) Incidental 
learning in the formation of pert Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1958, 71, 539-547.—Only one of a series of 

experiments, each consisting of a variation of a 
card-sorting tas ; with a total of 404 Ss, revealed any 
evidence Of incidental learning, It is suggested that 
defining incidental learning as learning in the absence 
of any intent or set to learn makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, to demonstrate, A more profitable defini- 
tion would be that of learning in the absence of formal 
instructions to learn.—R. Н. Waters, 


858. McNamara, Н. J. Non-veridical perception 
asa function of rewards and punishments. Per- 
cept. mot, Skills, 1959, 9, 67-80.—These studies at- 
tempted to specify conditions under which changes in 
veridical and nonveridical perceptions were related to 
reward and punishment and to demonstrate that re- 
sults „were independent of classical conditioning or 
associative learning processes. It was concluded : 
"First, the inferred perceptual change may be pri- 
marily a function of a learned ‘perceptual act’ which 
is relatively independent of Specific stimulus-response 
constellations. Second, the effects were relatively 
independent of the veridical or non-veridical relation- 
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ship of percept and stimulus. It was further shown 
that these effects could not be duplicated under condi- 
tions maximizing the probability of stimulus and/or 
response generalization. It was therefore proposed 
that the ‘common element’ connecting the training 
and test conditions was not the stimulus or the 
specific overt response, but a similar ‘perceptual act.’ ” 
—C. Н. Ammons. 

859. Magin, М. S. IAvleniia reministsentsii pri 
usvoenii inostrannykh iazykov. [Reminiscence phe- 
nomena in learning foreign languages.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 94-100.—Reminiscence is stud- 
ied as observed in the repetition of foreign words 
learned by various methods together with their 
Russian equivalents. Reminiscence is found to be 
facilitated Ьу: unfamiliar presentation of the words 
to be learned, mutual position of the foreign and 
Russian word arranged in pairs, the existence of 
certain sense relations between the words being 
learned. There appears to be no direct relationship 
between reminiscence and percentage of words mem- 
orized. The reminiscence observed in this study may 
have been due partly to the fact that the experimental 
Ss tried to recall the words during the period between 
repetition tests.—/. D. London. 

860. Mechner, Francis. Sequential dependencies 
of the lengths of consecutive response runs. /. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 229-233.—'"Three male 
albino rats, working under thirst drive in two-lever 
Skinner boxes, were trained under a procedure in 
which the reinforcement requirement was a minimum 
of eight consecutive responses on lever A followed 
by a response on lever B. . . . It was demonstrated 
that the length of a run is related to the length of the 
immediately preceding run, that there sometimes ap- 
pear cyclic fluctuations in the length of successive 
runs, and that run-length variability increases under 
conditions of extinction.” —J. Arbit. 

861. Mednick, S. A. Stimulus generalization as 
a function of level of achievement imagery. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 651-654.—“The level of stimulus 
generalization (SG) responsivity of groups high and 
low in Achievement Imagery (AI) was observed in 
a situation in which to generalize was to make an 
error. The apparatus measures SG along a visual- 
spatial dimension of similarity and requires a volun- 
tary response, If level of AI were positively related 
to drive level, then the High AI group would be 
expected to generalize more than the Low AI group. 
If level of AI reflected a habit to perform as perfectly 
as possible, then the High AI group would be ex- 
pected to generalize relatively little. The habit inter- 
pretation of AI was supported."—C. Н. Ammons. 

862. Michels, К. M., & Lewis, G. W. (Purdue 
U.) Strength of secondary reinforcement as a 
function of the quality of food reward. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 1957, 67, 297. —The experiment was based 
upon 3 groups of rats with 8 days of training under 
each of 2 different reward conditions. The authors 
conclude that strength of Secondary reinforcement 
varies as a function of the quality of food reward.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

863. Miles, Raymond C. (Montana State Coll.) 
The effect of an irrelevant motive on learning. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 (Apr), 51, 258-261.— 
120 Tats were used to study the effects of an irrelevant 
motive on extinction of a lever-pressing response in à 
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large and small Skinner box. Injections of cocaine 
and cooling of the box provided the irrelevant motiva- 
tion. This motivation increased responses in extinc- 
tion in the small box but not in the large box. The 
effects in the small box are interpreted in terms of 
simple increased activity which was associated with 
more random lever presses.—S. C. Ratner. 


‚ 864. Miles, Raymond C. Discrimination in the 


squirrel monkey as a function of deprivation and , 


problem difficulty. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 15-19. 


. —Measures of proficiency in discrimination learning 


were not influenced by degree of hunger. It was 
concluded that performance on a 2-choice discrimina- 
tion is relatively independent of drive magnitude. 17 
refs.—J. Arbit. 

865. Miller, George A. Free recall of redundant 
strings of letters. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 485- 
491.—Although S knows nothing of the rules of 
formation, the redundant strings are more easily 
memorized than random strings. Ss group and recode 
the redundant strings, thus avoiding the interference 
effects that would be expected for the uncoded strings. 
In agreement with earlier studies, the amount of 
material learned increases when the strings are 
redundant, but the amount of information, measured 
in bits, decreases.—J. Arbit. 

866. Millman, Frank D. (New York U.) An 
experimental investigation of the relation of some 
postural states to learning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3032.—A bstract. 


867. Nachmias, Jacob. (Swarthmore Coll.) The 
effect of stimulus-heterogeneity on free recall. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 578-582.—Following an 
interval of 45 seconds after presentation Ss recalled 
nonsense syllables varying along the dimension of size 
of type, and words varying in familiarity. A "curvi- 
linear relationship was found between ease of recall 
and position along the dimension of variation," items 
at either end being easier to recall. Results are re- 
lated to the concept of adaptation level and "isolation 
effect." —R. Н. Waters. 


868. Nakao, Hiroyuki, & Maki, Takeshi. Effect 
of electrical stimulation of the nucleus caudatus 
upon conditioned avoidance behavior in the cat. 
Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 1958, 12, 258-264.—Cats 
were trained to avoid an electric shock in a 2-com- 
partment box, Stimulating the caudate nucleus at 60 
cps and one volt caused a reduction in avoidance 
behavior, an "inhibition . . . not due to motor dis- 
turbance nor to diminution of awareness.’—W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 


869. Nicks, Delmer C. Prediction of sequential 
two-choice decisions from event runs. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1959, 57, 105-114.—This study was ап 
investigation of trial-by-trial behavior in sequential 
2-choice decision tasks, or probability-learning tasks, 
as a function of run events. The shape of the run 
curve was dependent upon the run structure of the 
Sequence. Apparently, run curves reflect an impor- 
tant aspect of Ss' behavior which does not appear in 
probability-learning curves.—J. Arbit. 


, 870. Nolte, John Moore. (Washington U.) An 
Investigation of some conditions underlying the 
learning of subliminally presented stimuli. Dis- 
anon Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3032-3033.—Ab- 
Stract, 
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871. Oakes, W. F., & Hollis, J. H. Effects of 
acceleration forces on lever pressing by the white 
rat. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 143-147.—" In an ex- 
ploratory study four animals were trained to press the 
lever in a Skinner box for water reinforcement . . . 
then subjected to a series of acceleration periods in a. 
centrifuge and tested, after different periods of inter- 
vening ‘rest, in the Skinner box, to determine the 
effect of acceleration on the lever pressing response. 
The results suggest that the effect of acceleration 
periods of 30 min. and of 3 hrs. is not evident after a 
1-һг, period of rest following the acceleration period. 
The effect of a third period of acceleration (6 hr.) 
was evident in an extinction session during the second 
hour following the period of acceleration. Sponta- 
neous recovery was greatest for the animal exhibiting 
the greatest reduction in responses during extinction 
which resulted from the prolonged acceleration, The 
total number of responses during extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery sessions was less for the animals 
accelerated for the 6-hr. period than for the control 
animals, thus suggesting that the total energy avail- 
able for lever pressing was reduced by the accelera- 
tion.” —C. H. Ammons, 

872. Osepian, V. A. Razvitie funktsii vkusovogo 
(khimicheskogo) analizatora u detei pervogo goda 
zhizni. [Development of the function of the gusta- 
tory (chemical) analyzer in children in the first year 
of life.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 828- 
834.—An eyelid conditioned response can be elab- 
orated to gustatory stimuli in children nearing their 
eighteenth month. During the first postnatal 3 
months, the older the child, the fewer pairings re- 
quired to elaborate a conditioned eyelid response. At 
the age of 3-5 and 8-9 months rates of conditioned- 
response elaboration are equal. Rate of conditioning 
eyelid response to gustatory stimuli does not depend 
on the nature of the latter. The eyelid conditioned 
response is elaborated more rapidly to gustatory than 
to auditory stimuli when simultaneous elaboration is 
attempted. Differentiation of flavored solutions is 
elaborated by the third month with greater difficulty 
than the positive conditioned response. Тһе former 
is less stable in comparison with the latter and is 
subject to considerable fluctuation.—I. D. London. 


873. Otis, Leon S., & Thomas, Garth J. (U. 
Illinois Coll. of Medicine) Inhalation of carbon 
dioxide has no effect on conditioned emotional 
responses in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 
(Apr), 51, 205-208.—In each of 2 experiments 16 of 
24 rats were conditioned in shock boxes to "freeze" 
and defecate at the onset of a blinking light (CS) 
which was associated with shock to the feet. Control 
rats were run with CS alone. Subgroups of experi- 
mental and control rats then received various ex- 
posures to СО» gas mixtures. The Ss were then 
tested for retention of the CER and no change in the 
strength of the responses was obtained. The results 
are interpreted in terms of the relationship between 
autonomic activation via the СО; and the absence of 
change in the СЕК.—5. C. Ratner. 


874. Perkins, Charles C. Jr., Hershberger, 
Wayne A. & Weyant, Robert G. Difficulty of a 
discrimination as a determiner of subsequent gen- 
eralization along another dimension. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 57, 181-186.—‘‘An experiment was con- 
ducted to determine whether the degree of similarity 
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of positive and negative stimuli during differential 
operant conditioning would affect the size of the 
generalization decrement (slope of the generalization 
gradient) when the positive stimulus was subse- 
quently changed along another dimension, . . . Train- 
ing which increases the slope of the discrimination 
gradient along the dimension on which SP and Så fall 
also increases the slope of the generalization gradient 
on which SP and SN fall,” —J. Arbit. 
875. Perron, Roger. Les effets du niveau de 
contrainte sur l'effort de contrôle. [The effects 
of degree of restraint upon effort at control] En- 
fance, 1957, No. 5, 545-560.—When given a simple 
task such as to trace a dotted-line pathway, all 
individuals tested, ranging in age from 6 to 14, at 
first exhibited a fair degree of accuracy but soon 
increased their speed and consequently their inac- 
curacy, In order to explain this, school-age 
children were, following an initial practice period, 
divided into 2 groups having the same mean output. 
Group A was treated by the E in an effusive, friendly 
manner while Group B was treated with coldness and 
stern attention to their accomplishments, All Ss had 
the same line-tracing task to perform. The results 
from these 2 groups were compared with results 
obtained from a group tested in a matter-of-fact 
atmosphere, neither overly friendly nor stern. The 
data are be in many ways and many interesting 
results are obtained. The Principal conclusion, sup- 
poe Statistically significant differences, is that 
a fri A free atmosphere leads to high output of 
low quality while restraint or lack of a feeling of 
freedom leads to low 
—$. S. Marzolf. 


876. Pollack, Irwin, & Johnson, Lawrence B. 
MM ee v of еви of 
а! si уз. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
7-8,—“ е identification of the frequency of a tone 
was examined under four training procedures. The 
training procedures attempted to determine whether 
identification of tonal frequency could be improved 
attaching distinctive motor responses to elements 
the display. For relatively short training periods, 
such procedures were little more effective than simply 
roviding verbal information of the correctness of the 
Зат Масы Pollack. 

877. Pollack, Irwin; Johnson, Lawrence B, & 
Knaff, P. Robert. Ri memory span. J. exp, 
Psychol., 1959, $7, 137-146.—Com; ed the recall of 

гез composed of randomly selected digits under 
2 = er { ана length, kos which Ss were un- 
certain of the length о! to-be-presented message; 
and certain length, in which Ss were informed of the 
length of the to-be-presented message. Recall with 
messages of uncertain A is rer {һап with 
certain-length messages, is terete is main- 
tained despite considerable practice, These and other 
results are eer. in terms of 2 factors: proactive 
interference the behavioral strategy employed by 
Ss.—J. Arbit. 

878. Prentice, W. C. H., & Asch, S. E, Swarth- 
more Coll) Paired association with Pod and 
unrelated pairs of nonsense-figures. Amer, J. Psy- 

chol., 1958, 71, 247-254.—Groups of 32 Ss each were 
given 2 presentations of 16 nonsense-figure pairs and 
then asked to reproduce the response figure by draw- 
ing (Experiment I), or by selecting the correct figure 


error scores and also low output, 
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(Experiment II), or by selecting them after the 
original presentations in an incidental-learning situa- 
tion (Experiment III). The pairs were arranged 
either in terms of a heterogeneous fashion or accord- 
ing to some logical relation. Results indicate signifi- 
cantly higher recall in all experiments for the related 
than for the heterogeneous pairings. “. . . these 
findings seem to us to demonstrate that a place must 
be made in the ‘laws’ of association for the properties 
of the to-be-associated items.”—R. Н, Waters. 


879. Pressman, IA. М. О vremennykh differ- 
entsial’nykh porogakh vozbuzhdeniia kozhnogo i 
zritel'nogo analizatorov u sobak. [Оп temporal 
differential thresholds of excitation of the cutaneous 
and visual analyzers in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’,, 1958, 8(6), 871-878.—A brief single shock 
administered either on the skin or on the eyeball of 
experimental dogs was utilized as conditioned stim- 
ulus. Shock applied to the paw served as uncondi- 
tioned defensive stimulus. 2 subsequent shocks ap- 
plied at one second intervals served as positive 
conditioned stimulus. “The differentiation-stimulus 
was a single shock administered to the same spot and 
never reinforced, A response was elaborated, so that 
the dog was to raise the paw only to the second 
stimulus. If the first inhibitory and the second ex- 
citatory stimuli were brought ‘nearer in time, then 
either no response was obtained or it was expressed 
in various forms, depending on the interval between 
the stimuli.” A relationship was established between 
latency of response and interval between the stimuli 
both when stimuli were addressed to one analyzer and 
to different ones.—I. D. London, 

880. Radlow, R. Hale, E. B., & Smith, W. I. 
Note on the role of conditioning in the modifica- 
tion of social dominance. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 
579-581.—'"The bird having the highest status in a 
flock of five New Hampshire cocks was shocked each 
time it attacked one of its flockmates, in an attempt 
{о modify the social structure of the flock. The 
dominance relation between this S and its flockmates 
was altered successfully after only two or three 
20-min, training sessions, Two of the four pair 
relations were reversed with the formerly subordinate 
S dominating the high status bird. For the other two 
pair relations, the high status S tolerated the sub- 
ordinate, resulting in mutual avoidance," —C. H. 
Ammons. 

881. Repina, T. A. Rol’ illiustratsii v 
khudozhestvennogo teksta det'mi dos 
vozrasta. [The role of illustration in the under- 
standing of literary texts by children of preschool 
age.] Мор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 127-140.—The 
child's ability to understand literary pieces read to 
him passes through several stages, In the first stage 
the pictorial representation of events described in the 
text is of primary importance. In the second stage 
the child can understand the text without visual aid, 
provided that the textural description is dramatic, 
ые, and concrete, ee illustrations help the 
child to grasp the central idea of ing read. 
D. Soon. the text being 

882. Restle, Frank. Additivity of cues and 
transfer in discrimination of consonant clusters. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 9-14.—In simple 2-choice 
discrimination learning the proportion of relevant 
cues determines the rate of learning. Thus addi- 
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tivity of relevant cues will be manifested as additivity 
of learning rates, The results confirm the predictions 
and are discussed in terms of the mathematical model 
upon which they are based. 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 


883. Richardson, Jack. The relationship of stim- 
ulus similarity and number of responses. J. exp, 
Psychol., 1958, 56, 478-484.—“This study varied the 
number of different responses and the similarity of 
the stimuli in relation to the responses in paired- 
associate lists, . . . It was found that similarity was 
a variable in learning and that the list with a single 
response for each group of similar adjectives showed 
high positive intralist transfer characteristics of con- 
cept learning. Retention did not seem related to 
similarity, but was uniformly high.” 15 refs.— 
J, Arbit. 


884. Ritchie, Benbow F. Explanatory powers of 
the fractional antedating response mechanism. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1959, 50, 1-15.—Spence's use of the 
fractional antedating response mechanism to explain 
the fact that rats can anticipate the consequences of 
their responses and make choices based on these 
anticipations is critically examined and an experi- 
mental test of this explanation devised. From the 
resulting experiment it is suggested either "that the 
fractional reaction explanation is false or that it is 
trivial in the sense that it is appropriate only to those 
latent learning phenomena where the alternative con- 
Sequences are distinguished by different consumma- 
tory responses."—C. M. Franks. 


885. Roby, Thornton B. The mechanics of envi- 
ronmental adjustment. Behav. Sci, 1959, 4, 107- 
119.—"In constructing models of behavioral change 
(conditioned response, decision response, learning, 
etc.), one must make certain assumptions about the 
nature of the stimulus, of the environment from which 
it is selected, and of the determinants of response. 
Here a consistent taxonomy of these factors is offered 
ether with a typology of mathematical models, 
where a type model is associated with each combina- 
E", E types of behavioral determinants," 21 refs.— 

‚ Arbit. 


886. Rock, Irwin, & Heimer, Walter. (New 
Sch, Social Research) Further evidence of one- 
l associative learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 
72, 1-16.—Factors bearing on one-trial associative 
learning (see 33: 726): interference resulting from 
Wrong associations, subthreshold associative linkages, 
and relative ease of syllables apparently learned in one 
trial were tested in 4 experiments. The results are 
interpreted as “supporting the conclusion that in 
rote-learning associations are formed on one trial and 
Dot by a process of gradual strengthening.”—R.. Н. 
ers. 


887. Rogers, James Preston, Jr. (Emory U.) 
The role of reinforcement in behavior fixation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2668.—Abstract. 


888. Rogers, Owen Е., Webb, Wilse B, & 
gher, Thomas J. Effect on extinction of 
restricting information in verbal conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 219-223.—"For 120 trials 
Ss pressed a key when they guessed a light would 
соте on and did not press the key when they guessed 
it would not. Three partial-reinforcement ratios were 
used... . No differences were found between in- 
formational conditions during training. Significant 
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differences were obtained among reinforcement ratios 
шр both training and extinction, For the partial- 
knowledge group, extinction was considerably and 
significantly prolonged."—J. Arbit. 

889. Roshka, A.  Usloviia, sposobstvuiushchis 
abstragirovaniiu i obobshcheniiu. [Conditions 
facilitating abstraction and generaliaztion.] Уор, 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 89-96.—1n view of the fact that 
visual material may have not only a positive, but also 
a negative influence, it is necessary to investigate how 
to counter the latter and so to facilitate the process 
of abstraction and generalization in pupils. By add- 
ing objects, belonging to the same class of objects, 
the negative influence of nonessential components is 
gradually neutralized. Simultaneous presentation 
proves to be more effective than subsequent addition, 
especially with smaller children, The formation of 
concepts based on verbal material, when the objects 
denoted are known, proves to be easier than that 
based on visual material. This fact underscores the 
need for efficient utilization of visual material in 
schools. The formation of numerical concepts is 
more difficult than that of concepts of qualities defin- 
ing various concrete objects. Nevertheless, the for- 
mation of numerical concepts may be facilitated by 
keeping the objects of any given group of objects 
uniform and by contrasting such groups with groups 
of objects differing among themselves only in the 
number of objects contained therein.—/. D. London. 

890. Ross, Leonard E. The decremental effects 
of partial reinforcement during acquisition of the 
conditioned eyelid response. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 
57, 74-82.— Conditioned the human eyelid response to 
study: the effects of 50% partial reinforcement, and 
switches from continuous to 50% and from 5096 con- 
tinuous reinforcement. 100% give more responses 
than 50% group. Decrement in performance follow- 
ing switches to 50% indicates that the inhibitory 
effects of nonreinforced trials reach a maximum very 
quickly. The more gradual approach of the perform- 
ance level of the group шты йл from 50 to 100% 
reinforcement to that of the 100% group indicates 
that dissipation of the inhibitory factor is much 
slower than its growth with nonreinforcement. 16 
reís.—J. Arbit. 


891. Rotberg, Iris C. Effect of schedule and 
severity of punishment on verbal behavior. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959, 57, 193-200.—A word association list 
was used as stimulus material, and the experimental 
prend were imposed upon antonym responses, 

uring both punishment and extinction periods, Ss 
emitted fewer antonym responses under the aperiodic 
severe, continuous mild, and continuous severe punish- 
ment procedures than under the other conditions. Ss' 
reaction times were higher under continuous and 
aperiodic severe punishment conditions. These re- 
sults were interpreted in terms of avoidance learning 
and conditioned "anxiety" constructs.—J. Arbit. 


892. Rozov, A. I. Nekotorye zarubezhnye mono- 
grafii po voprosam pamiati. [Some foreign mono- 
graphs on problems of memory.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(1), 165-174.—Certain contemporary theories and 
concepts concerning memory in the West are re- 
viewed. The author concludes that "in the last 
decades psychological science has not been enriched 
in the area of the theory of memory by опе single, 
essentially new idea.  Entirely indicative in this 
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connection is the fact that to overthrow Gestalt 
psychology, . . . not new or more refined theories 
are employed as weapons of criticism, but basic 
assumptions and conceptions [borrowed] from the 
arsenal of traditional associationism which had ad- 
ready been developed in the 19th century.”—J. D. 
London. 


893. Sandstróm, C. L, & Weinz, E. (U. Upsala) 
Effect of praise and reproof in a localization ex- 
periment. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 93-99.—Eighty- 
three 12-year-old boys, Ss, were first given a test of 
target-location, then they were divided into 3 groups, 
a control group, a reproved group, and a praised 
group. The latter group was also told that each 
would receive one crown for each direct hit in the 
coming trials, and 8 crowns were placed before them. 
The reproved group showed great change in improve- 
ment from first to second sessions. Motivation in the 
reproved group was more uniform during the experi- 
ment than for the praised group. The gradients of 
the curves for the praised group differed significantly 
from those for the control group. Of 18 r-coefficients, 
only 3 lie at or slightly under the 1% level of 
significance, all others being above it. In spite of 
introducing a very effective independent variable, 
there remains a high degree of intra-individual unity 
in the performance.—O. 1. Jacobsen, 

, 894, Sarason, Irwin G. Effects on verbal learn- 
ing of anxiety, reassurance, and meaningfulness of 
material. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 472-477.—The 
results showed a significant interaction between test 
anxiety (high and low) and the kind of instructions 
(reassurance and standard): reassurance facilitated 
high test anxiety Ss and detrimental for low test 
anxiety Ss, In terms of Taylor anxiety scores there 
were no effects involving anxiety, Discussion in 
terms of an interfering response interpretation of 
anxiety. 16 refs.—J. Arbit, 


895, ronde Robert S. Behavioural evidence 
on the evolu of Batesian mimicry. Anim. 
Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 6, 129-138.—White leghorn 
chicks were trained to avoid food when shown a 
drawing resembling a butterfly and then presented 
with ар in which colors or shapes had been 
modified, Vith relatively little likeness to the model, 
ап increase in response time was noted, These data 
are presented as evidence for a micromutation theory 
of mimicry, 23 refs —W. J, Coppock. 


896, Schünbach, Peter. Cognition, motivation, 
and time perception. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
58, 195-202.—The present research tested 2 hypoth- 
eses generated from a previous but unpublished work 
by another researcher viz., “1. The force acting on a 
person in a barrier situation to reach a goal G is 
an increasing function of the Person’s need for G 
‘times’ the relevance of his ideation with respect to С. 
2. The greater the magnitude of the force to reach a 
goal acting on a person in a barrier Situation... , 
the greater will be the estimation of the time spent 
in the barrier situation.” A food testing experiment 
“in which deprivation of food, thinking about food, 
and the desire to eat corresponded to... need, 
relevance of ideation, and force,” is presented, Both 
hypotheses were supported.—G. Н. Frank. 


897. Schulz, Rudolph W. (Northwestern U.) 
Paired-associate learning as a function of amount 
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of prior experience with stimulus and response, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2668-2669. — Abstract. 


898. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Lawrence, Douglas 
H. (Northwestern U.) Learning of a discrimina- 
tion by satiated and deprived rats with sucrose as 
incentive. Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 563-567,— 
2 goal boxes, one containing high, the other low 
hurdles, were to be discriminated by rats under 4 
combinations of food and sucrose deprivation or satia- 
tion and with food and sucrose reward: (a) rats 
satiated for food, learned for sucrose; (b) the rats 
who learned did so when deprived of either incentive 
though satiated for the other; (c) both sucrose- or 
food-motivated groups learned at the same rate; 
(d) little interaction between these 2 types of motiva- 
tion was found.—R. H. Waters. 


899. Seeck, George Conrad. (U. Michigan) 
The form of the curve of memory in rote learning. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3034-3035.— 
Abstract, 


900. Segal, Evalyn Finn. (U. Minnesota) The 
relations among operant rate, final extinction rate 
and drive. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2669-2670. 
—Abstract. 


901. Seidel, Robert J. A review of sensory pre- 
conditioning. Psychol. Bull, 1959, 56, 58-73.— 
Research employing the sensory preconditioning 
(SPC) paradigm is examined in the light of 3 ques- 
tions: (a) can SPC be dealt with by learning theory, 
(b) if so, what principles does it follow, (c) what 
problems does the theorist face in integrating the SPC 
data into his system? The author concludes that 
SPC, tentatively, can be considered as a phenomenon 
in learning and that there is a need for further re- 
Search in determining the principles SPC follows. А 
Suggested paradigm for such research is presented. 
Finally, one problem the theorist must face is that 
reinforcement, as classically defined, is an unnecessary 
condition for SPC to be effective, At the moment, a 
more tenable approach would be a Hebbian-type view 
or an S-S analysis. 28 refs.—]J, J. Meyer. 


902, Sharp, Heber C. (Utah State U.) Effect of 
contextual constraint upon recall of verbal pas- 
sages. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 568-572.—Uncer- 
tainty (a measure from information-theory), imme- 
diate recall, and relearning were compared in the 
recall of contextually constrained material, Uncer- 
tainty and relearning were found to be more sensitive 
measures than immediate recall—R. Н. Waters. 


903. Shoben, Edward Joseph, Jr. Viewpoints 
from related disciplines: Learning theory. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 272-282.—Although the psychol- 
Ogy of learning is oriented toward the how rather 
than the what of learning certain suggestions can be 
made, viz., the development of Strong motivation for 
life-lon, learning ; the importance of methods of learn- 
ing including defining problems, gathering evidence, 
та! inferences and applying generalizations; and 
the analysis of human knowledge into sequences each 
of which must be mastered before going on to the 
next.—H. K. Moore, 


904. Sidman, Murray. By-products of aversive 
Control J. exp. Angl. Behav., 1958, 1, 265-280.— 
“This investigation began as an attempt to demon- 
strate in the individual monkey two effects simul- 
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- taneously of a stimulus that immediately precedes 


unavoidable electric shock: (a) facilitation of lever- 
pressing behavior that has had an avoidance history, 
and (b) suppression of food-reinforced lever-pressing 
behavior that has never previously been explicitly 
involved in a shock contingency. When the stimulus 
was found to facilitate both lever-pressing responses, 
emphasis shifted to an investigation of the degree of 
interdependence between the two responses. It was 
found that the avoidance contingency was exerting a 
high degree of control over both responses.” — 
J. Arbit. 


905. Sidman, Murray. Some notes on “bursts” 
in free-operant avoidance experiments. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 167-172.—Reports a number of 
incidental observations showing that both shock and 
the termination of exteroceptive warning stimuli may 
initiate “bursts” of responding.  Hypothesizes that 
both shock and warning stimuli produce a temporary 
broadening of the generalization gradient.—J. Arbit. 


906. Siegel, Sidney, & Goldstein, Donald Aaron. 
Decision-making behavior in a two-choice uncer- 
tain outcome situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 
37-42.— Tested the hypothesis that the asymptotic 
probability of S's predicting the occurrence of the 
more frequent event in a 2-choice uncertain outcome 


* situation is a function of the level of reinforcement 


present in the situation, such that the probability of 
predicting the more frequent event will tend toward 
unity as the rewards (positive utility) and costs 
(negative utility) of correct and incorrect predictions 
are increased. This hypothesis from the theory of 
decision making is confirmed. 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 


. 907. Sinha, A. K. P, & Roy, S. K. Effect of 
interpolated learning upon recognition. J. Educ. 
Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 468-473.—25 nonpsychol- 
ору students at Patna University took part in a 
retroactive inhibition experiment to determine the 
effect of interpolated learning of nonsense syllables 
upon the recognition of syllables learned earlier. The 
results "support the findings of RI arrived at by 
кешк retention by the method of active recall.”— 
. Lebo, 


908. Sin'kovskaia, K. V.  Vliianie slovesnogo 
poiasneniia (instruktsii) na skorost' peredelki 
sliunnykh i dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov u 
detei Shkolnogo vozrasta. [Influence of verbal 
explanation (instruction) on rate of reversing sal- 
lvary and motor conditioned reflexes in children of 
school age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 
659— 664.—Conditioned reflexes to words, designatin 
figures and arithmetic operations, were studied in 5 
children (8-15 years) by means of the Krasnogorskif 
Secretory-motor method. By means of preliminary 
verbal instruction it is possible to produce at once, on 
the very first combination, a reversal of both the 
motor and salivary conditioned reflexes, However, 
without such instruction, the reversal is slow and only 
in 3-7 days is it completed. Relative to the motor 
reflex, the salivary reflex is quite “inert.” Reversal 
of the inhibitory verbal stimulus to a positive one 
Occurs sooner than that of a positive stimulus to an 
inhibitory one. “The processes of numerical analysis 
and synthesis are manifested not only in the motor 
Teflex, but in the magnitude of the salivary condi- 
tioned reflex as well.”—J. D. London. 
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909. Skinner, B. F., & Morse, W. H. Sustained 
performance during very long experimental ses- 
sions. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 235-244.—“The 
behavior of pigeons has been studied continuously for 
sessions of many days or weeks by using a multiple 
schedule in which slow but continuous responding is 
maintained with few reinforcements on DRL, while 
FI and FR schedules alternate at hourly intervals, 
To a remarkable degree the performance on the ratio 
and interval components after hundreds of hours 
resembles that obtained using a conventional daily 
session.” —J. Arbit. 

910. Slater-Hammel, A. T. (Indiana U.) Psy- 
chological refractory period in simple paired re- 
sponses. Res. Quart. Amer, Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1958, 29, 468—481.—“Two groups of five sub- 
jects completed simple and paired reaction-time 
responses to the appearance of visual signals, and the 
procedures varied only in respect to the duration of 
stimuli.” Both groups completed simple RT re- 
sponses for each hand as well as paired RT responses 
involving the sequential movement of the left and 
right hands, and all responses were made to the 
presentation of light stimuli. The results support the 
hypothesis of a psychological refractory period.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


911. Smirnov, К. S. О nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh obrazovaniia zrachkovykh uslovnykh 
reaktsii u cheloveka. [On several features in the 
development of pupillary conditioned reactions in 
man.] Vop. Psikhol. 1959, 5(2), 117-130.—The 
difficulty of forming a conditioned myosis to an 
auditory stimulus with photic reinforcement is trace- 
able to the concurrent inhibition of the conditioned 
connection—an inhibition resulting from the auto- 
matic development of negative induction, since excita- 
tion of the cortical terminus of the auditory analyzer 
as part of general cortical excitation, characteristic of 
orienting reactions, leads through negative induction + 
to inhibition of subcortical myotic centers. In addi- 
tion, a bell exercises for all a generalized signal 
function due to social experience. Therefore, "re- 
gardless of the physical nature of the photic signal 
announced by the auditory stimulus," the sound itself 
produces first of all an "orienting reflex mydriasis"— 
a reaction opposite to the conditioned myosis being 
developed. Thus, in the competition between the 
2 functions—the mydriatic and the myotic—of the 
same auditory stimulus, the former, as a rule, pre- 
dominates over the latter.—/. D. London. 


912. Smith, Gudmund. (U. Lund) Тһе serial 
mirror-drawing test. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 230- 
240.—A revised mirror-drawing test is presented in 
which a number of statistical equations are devised. 
The analysis of how the stimulus-adopted response 
develops through a sequence of behavioral prestages 
is based on careful differentiation between the final 
level of adaptation (C-phase) and behavior phase 
leading up to the level (P-phase). The P-phase part 
of the curve transforms into the C-phase, when time 
improvements disappear, and there is then a horizontal 
curve. In the experiment 5 conversional hysterics 
and 11 compulsives at median age of 35 years were 
used in one group. In another group there were 7 
paranoids at median age of 40 years. There are many 
possible revisions of the mirror-drawing test. This 
paper attempts only to discuss a new version and to 
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show methods of handling the data. Further explora- 
tion of P-phase succession and C-phase variability 
with various effects should prove most fruitful.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


913. Solley, C. M., & Long, J. When is “uh- 
huh" reinforcing? Percept. mot. Skills, 1958, 8, 277. 
—2 Es alternated in establishing rapport with Ss and 
simply testing them. The median number of times Ss 
in the rapport group perceived a balanced Necker 
cube as the reinforced cube was significantly higher 
than for the Ss with whom Es did not “chat.” Rein- 
forcement was “uh-huh” spoken by Es.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


914, Staats, Arthur W., Staats, Carolyn K., & 
Heard, William G. Language conditioning of 
meaning using a semantic generalization paradigm. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 187-192.—". . . two words, 
ROCK and CARPET, were individually presented 
on a screen 14 times, each time paired with the 
auditory presentation of a different word (UCS). 
While the UCS words were different, they all had an 
identical meaning component [positive or negative 
evaluative meaning].” Found that the synonyms had 
significantly acquired the evaluative meaning of the 
auditorily presented words with which the visual 
presentation had been paired. An interpretation of 
this procedure involved a 2-stage chain of implicit 
mediating meaning responses between the evocation 
stimulus and the overt response.—J. Arbit. 


915, Staats, Arthur W. Staats, Carol K, 
Heard, William G., & Nims, Larry Р. Meaning 
established by classical conditioning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 57, 64.—A replication of a previous stud 

(see 33: 7843) using a shortened procedure, individ- 
wally run Ss, and several different Es. Strong 
language conditioning was obtained by this modified 
nnus by Es differing in age and status,.— 

rbit. 


916. Stein, Larry; Sidman, Murra , & Brady, 
Joseph V. Some effects of two pm ТАШЫШ 
on conditioned Pippe lon; J. exp. Anal, Behav., 
1958, 1, 153-162.—Programs in which the stimulus 
duration was short relative to the duration of the 
stimulus-off interval produced good Suppression in 
the Estes-Skinner conditioned-suppression situation, 
while programs in which the stimulus duration was 
relatively long produced poor suppression.—J. Arbit. 
917. Stevenson, H. W., Weir, M. W., & Zigler, 
E. F. Discrimination learning in children E a 

function of motive-incentive conditions. Psychol. 

Rep., 1959, 5, 05-98, —" Eight groups of 10 preschool 
children were presented a three-choice discrimination 
problem. The effects of two variables, degree of pre- 
experimental satiation for reward-objects, and the 
presence or absence of penalty for incorrect response 
were studied. Some evidence was found for more 
rapid learning under conditions of low pre-experi- 
mental satiation. The penalty groups were found to 
perform more satisfactorily than the non-penalty 
groups, and a significant interaction between satiation 
and penalty conditions was found.”—C. H. Ammons. 

918. Sullivan, M. W., & Calvin, A. D. Further 
investigation of verbal conditioning. Psychol, Rep., 
1959, 5, 79-82.—“The present study was designed to 
(a) investigate the possibility of Obtaining verbal 
conditioning under conversational conditions when 
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the response class was large and the responses within 
the class were not structurally similar and (b) if con- 
ditioning was obtained, to see what effect the passage 
of time would have on the conditioning process. 72 
undergraduate female college students served as Ss 
under various conditions of reinforcement and time 
intervals between fourth and fifth sessions. No. 
evidence for verbal conditioning was obtained. Im- 
plications of these findings were discussed."—C. H, 
Ammons. 

919. Taeschler, M., & Cerletti, A. Quelques 
différences physiologiques et pharmacologiques 
entre des réactions conditionelles de fuite et 
d'abreuvement chez le rat. [Some physiological and 
pharmacological differences between conditioned 
escape and drinking responses in the rat] J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1958, 50, 530-534.—Ss were 
trained either to avoid shock by jumping on a pole 
upon signal, or to drink during a safe interval (when 
the trough was not electrified) signalled by a buzzer 
and light. The fear-motivated avoidance response 
was the more quickly learned, but presence of an 
already-trained rat did not improve performance as 
it did in the drinking situation. Chlorpromazine, 
2 mg/kg, inhibits both reactions with a greater effect 
on the avoidance response.—C. J. Smith. 

920. Talland, G. A. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Age and the effect of anticipatory 
set on accuracy of perception. J. Geront., 1959, 
14, 202-207.—54 Ss aged 20-40 years were compared 
with 18 Ss aged 65-75 years with respect to the 
effect of anticipatory set. Lists of single words were. 
presented from a tape at each S's threshold level of 
intelligibility. S was required to reproduce the words 
vocally, The lists differed according to which an 
expectancy was established. “The older age group 
was as capable as the younger in formulating an 
appropriate expectancy from cues provided, but less 
efficient than the younger if this formulation had to 
be made at the expense of another set which had 
previously been appropriate.”—J, Botwinick, 

921. Thomas, Garth J., & Otis, Leon S. (Illinois 
Dept. of Public Welfare) Effects of rhinencephalic 
lesions on maze learning in rats. J, comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958( Apr), 51, 161-166.— This experiment 
was done to determine if brain lesions which had been 
shown to impair avoidance learning would also impair 
positively reinforced maze learning. A control group 
sustained small cortical lesions while the experimental 
group sustained large lesions aimed at transection of 
the rostral parts of the hippocampi, The groups were 
then trained on an 8-cul maze, The experimental 
group showed significantly impaired learning on all 
measures, It was suggested that the lesions produce 
the effect by interference with mechanisms of second- 
ary reinforcement.—S. С. Ratner. 


922. Thompson, R. Е, & Brogden, W. J. Ac- 
quisition of a verbal maze as a function of method 
ОЁ correction and number of alternate choices per 
unit. J. exp. Psychol., 1958, 56, 501-506.—The use of 
numbers and written rather than spoken responses 
has no effect upon the form of the functions obtained 
in 24-unit verbal mazes over differing numbers of 
alternate choices per unit. Time and total errors 
increase linearly with increasing numbers of alternate 
choices per unit, but the slopes of the functions for 
the correction procedure are steeper than those for the 
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modified correction technique. Significant effects of 
Es were obtained for both measures primarily under 
the correction procedure.—J. Arbit. 


923. Thomsen, Curtis E. (Northwestern U.) 
Generalization as a function of intralist and inter- 
list similarity using graded stimuli and a spatial 
response. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2670-2671. 
—Abstract. 


924. Van Atta, L. Two studies of latent extinc- 
tion in the U-maze. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 663-670. 
— "Two experiments were performed in an effort to 
replicate the results reported by Deese. In both, the 
apparatus and procedures were very similar to 
Deese's, except that in Exp. I screens were used in 
an attempt to restrict the Ss to maze cues.... 
Neither experiment replicated Deese's latent extinc- 
tion results. . . . Factors in the present experiments 
... were considered as possible confounding var- 
iables, tending to prevent the occurrence of latent ex- 
tinction. These were the relative discriminability of 
goal cues from other types and the relative contribu- 
tion of near and distant cues, both of which are factors 
to be isolated for study in relation to latent extinction. 
No spontaneous recovery occurred following the latent 
extinction treatments in either experiment, However, 
because no reliable latent extinction effects were ob- 
served, the recovery data cannot be compared mean- 
ingfully with Deese's results."—C. H. Ammons. 


925, Vanderplas, James M., & Garvin, Everett A. 
Complexity, association value, and practice as 
factors in shape recognition following paired- 
associate training. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 155- 
163,—"Recognition of random shapes varying in com- 
plexity and association value was studied following 
four levels of practice in labeling. Complexity was 
inversely related to recognition of prototype shapes 
and to correct rejection of variations of the prototypes. 
Association value was positively related to selection 
responses, both correct and incorrect, but not signifi- 
cantly related to correct recognitions. Labeling prac- 
tice was not significantly related to any of the re- 
sponse types scored.” 15 reís.—J. Arbit. 


926. Varga, M. E. O fiziologicheskom znachenii 
predshestvovoaniia signal'noga razdrazhitelia v 
uslovnoreflektornof deiatel’nosti. [On the physio- 
logical significance of precedence of the signal stim- 
ulus in conditioned-reflex activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 710-716.—A "two-way connec- 
tion” was elaborated in dogs by an alternating appli- 
cation of 2 combinations of stimuli. In one instance, 
electrical stimulation of a dog's paw precedes presen- 
tation of a trough; in the other, presentation of the 
latter precedes stimulation of the paw. Repeated 
precedence of electrical stimulation of the paw leads 
to an increase in the conditioned alimentary reflex to 
the current and to the weakening or even disappear- 
ance of the conditioned defensive reaction to presenta- 
tion of the trough. Repeated precedence of presen- 
tation of the trough brings about more intense 
conditioned and unconditioned defensive reflexes and 
a weakening or disappearance of the conditioned 
alimentary reflex to the current. Precedence of the 
painful stimulation leads to higher thresholds of the 
unconditioned defensive reaction, while precedence of 
presentation of the trough leads to reduced thresholds. 
—1. D. London. 
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927. Verhave, T. Permanence of effect produced 
by delayed termination of warning stimulus in an 
avoidance situation. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 31-38. 
—Eight rats were trained to avoid а 5-sec. shock by 
turning a wheel in response to a 7-ѕес, warning stim- 
ulus which initially terminated immediately after 
occurrence of the avoidance response, Subsequently 
the effect of introducing a variable delay period 
(range 5 to 12 sec.) in terminating the warning stim- 
ulus was investigated. Although seven animals 
showed an initial drop in performance level, five 
animals returned to the performance levels obtained 
before introduction of the delay period. During the 
delayed warning signal procedure the performance 
was more erratic, however. The significance of these 
findings and their possible explanation was discussed." 
—C. Н. Ammons, 


928. Vince, M. A. “String-pulling” in birds: 
II. Differences related to age in greenfinches, 
chaffinches, and canaries. Anim, Behav., 1958, 6, 
53-59.—Wild and captive-bred finches of different 
age, pretraining, and innate responsiveness to the bait 
used, were tested for retrieving bait suspended on 
strings. Captive-bred finches had no access to objects 
which might have given experience relevant to string 
pulling. Success in the test situation varied according 
to species, age, and experience. No adult bird suc- 
ceeded. Results are discussed in conditioning terms. 
22 refs—W. J. Coppock. 


929, Vinnik, R. L. О fiziologicheskom mek- 
hanizme nekotorykh form oboronitel’nykh dviga- 
tel’nykh refleksov. [On the physiological mechanism 
of some forms of defensive motor reflexes.] Zh, 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel’., 1958, 8(5), 693-701.—Ву 
discontinuing electrical stimulation of the hind leg 
when the foreleg is lifted, it proved possible to 
elaborate in 6 dogs a conditioned motor-defensive 
reflex in the form of lift of forepaw in response to 
electrical stimulation of the hind leg. ‘The elaboration 
proceeds through 3 stages: “(1) phasic movements, 
(2) tonic movements, and (3) strict correspondence 
of height of paw-lift to the conditions of the experi- 
ment.” Inhibition of the defensive movement of the 
hind leg proceeds very slowly, presenting consider- 
able difficulties and being often accompanied by dis- 
ruption of higher nervous activity.—/. D, London, 


О. S. Vyiavlenie sistem 
slovesnykh sviazei pri registratsii sosudistykh 
reaktsii. [The disclosure of systems of verbal con- 
nections through registration of vascular reactions.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 101-116.—Various words 
were orally presented to Ss and a conditioned defen- 
sive response developed to one of them. On the basis 
of vascular components of orienting and defensive 
reactions, as plethysmographically registered, it be- 
came possible to differentiate the words according to 
their proximity to the conditioned verbal stimulus. 
Depending on the type of reaction, the words were 
found divisible into 3 groups—those which elicited: 
a specific defensive reaction, a nonspecific defensive 
reaction, no reaction at all. The Ss' own report of 
their reactions do not reflect the classification of 
verbal stimuli as indexed objectively.—/. D. London. 


931. von Wright, J. M. (U. Helsinki) On the 
‘correction’ and ‘noncorrection’ methods of learn- 
ing. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 210-220.—The author 
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attempts to show distinctions relating to the correc- 
tion and noncorrection methods of learning, and the 
factors relevant to the economy of these 2 methods, 
Special attention is paid to human serial learning. 
A prediction is made that in sensori-motor tasks of 
paired-associates types, the correction method will be 
superior when the order of presentation is varied 
from trial to trial, whereas the noncorrection method 
may be more economical when a constant order of 
presentation is utilized. This prediction is tested in a 
described experiment and results confirm it.—O. I. 
Jacobsen, 


932. von Wright, J. M. (Finland) The effect 
of systematic es of context stimuli on re- 
crx recall, Nord, Psykol. Monogr., 1959, No. 11, 

.—Prediction was made that a context stimuli, 
the absence of which raises the threshold of recall of 
а response, lowers the threshold for recall of that 
response when present, and that the threshold of recall 
of а response tends to increase with the lapse of time 
since the response was made. 96 Ss took part in the 
experiment which included 10 paired associates, pre- 
sented on cards of different shapes and colour; later 
А test of recall was given with stimuli on the same 
cards (S++) or on rectangular grey cards (S—). 
S + to S — led to a decrease in recall, whereas S — 
to S +, to an increase in recall. When 2 S — recalls 

an S+ recall, decrement due to interpola- 

tion was greater for a 3 minute than for a 24-hour 
interval final tests. When 2 S- recalls 
preceded an S — recall, the facilitation due to inter- 
was greater for a Ou) for a 24-hour 

ere was a епсу for errors not re- 

peated on all recall trials to co-vary with it. 20 refs, 


= 70. I. Jacobsen, 

Allan R. The role of reinforce- 
ment and nonreinforcement in an "apparent frus- 
tration effect.” J. exp, Psychol., 1959, 57, 130-136. 
—"Two interpretations have been pr to account 
for the finding that res immediately following 
the nonreinforcement of a previously reinforced re- 
sponse are more vigorous than responses immediate! 
following reinforcement, The frustration hypothesi 
pese that this difference in response vigor, FE, 

ue to an increment in drive level (D) resulting 
from nonreinforcement, whereas the response-depres- 
sion h; that it may be attributed to 


ypothesis 
a decrement in 


эй 
dions from the 
J. Arbit, 


934. Weiskrantz, Lawrence, 
Jr. (Inst of Living, 

ect of ventral 
ance ids in mo: 
Apr), 51, 


thresho . , 
Psychol, 1958 e e 


, 167-171.—9 monkeys wer 
trained in a Si avoidance situation Pede М 
lever-press delayed the occurrence of an electric 
shock. „Тһе Ss were then either given bilateral 
lesions in the orbita-insula-temporal region (OIT), 
the amygdaloid region (AM), or control Operations, 
After ап em session the avoidance thresholds 
were again measured postoperatively. In terms of 

first postoperative thresholds and other response ne 
dexes, the OIT group showed least avoidance, the 
AM group next, and the controls most. The extinc- 
tion results were in the same direction. —S, C. Ratner. 
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935. Wilson, William Cody. (Harvard U.) Imi- 
tation and the learning of incidental cues by pre- 
school children. Child Develpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 
393-397.—Experimental test of the hypothesis “that 
the process of learning to perform an imitated re- 
sponse in an appropriate situation in the absence of 
the model is essentially that of learning of ‘incidental’ 
cues” was performed using preschool children in a 
2-choice discrimination problem. Results confirmed 
the hypothesis and showed that learning was “more 
efficient using the imitation method than using the 
trial-and-error method.—B, W. Camp. 

936, Wimer, C. C., & Lambert, W. E. The dif- 
ferential effects of word and object stimuli on the 
lea of paired’ associates. J. exp. Psychol, 
1959, 57, 31-36.—Significantly fewer errors were 
made in the acquisition of an object-syllable list than 
in the orte lobis or mixed list. There were no 
significant differences in the amount of meaningful- 
ness of words and objects, The intralist similarity of 
the word-syllable list was significantly greater than 
that of the object-syllable list. The results were inter- 
preted in relation to verbal learning theory and a 
new measure of generalization among verbal materials 
was proposed.—J, Arbit. 

937. Wright, Robert H. (Purdue U.) The effect 
of decrease in size of reward on runway latency 
scores in the hooded rat. Proc. Ind. Асай. Sci, 
1957, 67, 297-298.—The effect of runway latency 
scores of a decrease in size of reward was studied 
under 2 periods of deprivation. A transitory increase 
was found, but after 10 trials, deprivation proved the 
main factor.—S, M. Amatora, 

938. Yoshida, Masaaki. An experimental exam- 
ination of the Bush-Mosteller statistical model for 
verbal learning. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959, 29, 313-324. 
—To test how well the Bush-Mosteller and Miller- 
McGill stochastic model for verbal learning fitted 
group data, Ss were given 25 items, both meaningful 
and nonsense, and tested for free recall on each of 
25 trials, 2 types of Ss were distinguished, expressed 
in terms of transitional probability, the one showing 
continuous and the other discontinuous change of 
transitional probability. Stochastic models were 
shown to fit the first but not the second type of 
learning. Further work is planned, simplifying the 
task so that Ss may achieve perfect learning. English 
summary.—J, Lyons, 

939. Zeigler, Н. Philip, & Leibowitz, Н. (U. 
Wisconsin) A methodological study of “Shape 
Constancy” in the rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol, 1958(Apr), 51, 155-160.—A procedure was 
devel which was used with 4 animal and 10 human 
Ss to vestigate the effects of variations in tilt of a 
circular test stimulus on a previously established dis- 
criminatory response to this stimulus, The monkeys 
Gave responses which did not differ Significantly from 
a prediction in terms of constancy while the retinal 
responses predominated in the human Ss, The results 
are discussed in terms of rceptual constancy and 
learning-set theory.—S. C. Ratner, 

940. Zhuikov, S. Р. K kharakteristike protses- 
sov abstra, i obobshcheniia pri usvoenii 
grammatiki. [On the characteristics of the processes 
of abstraction and generalization in learning gram- 
mar] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 97-107.—On the 
basis of an experimental study it is concluded that 
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“at various stages of learning the ability of school 
children to recognize verbs as representatives of a 
separate part of speech differs, their judgment in cach 
case being based on some or all of the following 
factors: the sense of the verb, its grammatical form 
and other grammatical features, and formal gram- 
matical questions put as a check" Each stage of 
learning is characterized by different levels in the 
processes of abstraction and generalization involved in 
verb recognition.—/, D, London. 

941. Zinchenko, P. I. ОЬ osobennostiakh, 
mnemicheskot poznavatl'not orientirovki v prots- 
essakh pamiati. [On features of mnemonic and 
cognitive orientation in memory processes] ор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 76-92, —Mnemonic and cognitive 
orientation were studied by comparing textual plans 
drawn up by Ss with 2 different aims in view: 
facilitation of memorization and of understanding re- 
spectively. There are essential differences between 
the 2 types of orientation, During memorization the 
character of mnemonic orientation undergoes change. 
As the material is learned by the S, mnemonic orien- 
tation is reduced and finally disappears altogether,— 
1, D. London. 

942. Zolman, J. F. (U. California) The effects 
of early training on later nse efficiency. J. 
scient, Labs, Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 243-252.— 
During an early training period 3 groups of albino 
rats learned to bar press in a modified Blinner box 
under the condition of a drug (benzedrine or 
chlorpromazine) or a control condition. Following a 
neutral period of 22 days the Ss were reconditioned 
(without drugs) and then extinguished. During the 
2 conditioning periods the drug groups required more 
time to complete 100 responses than the control group, 
The groups, trials, and groups x trials interaction Ẹ 
values were significant for both training periods. 
The results are discussed as a methodological а 
proach to the general problem of later effects of а 
training and possibilities for further research wit 
this methodology are pointed out.—P. T, Mountjoy. 


(See also Abstracts 49, 65, 72, 196, 337, 366, 385, 415, 
532, 614, 1613, 1741, 1926) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


943. Adams, Ernest W., & Fagot, Robert. A 
model of riskless choice. Behav. Sci, 1959, 4, 
1-10.—"Current researches on how we arrive at 
decisions concentrate on utility functions. This 
article deals with individuals’ choices among pairs of 
alternatives involving only two components, in situa- 
tions where no risks are incurred. . , . A model for 
choices of this type is detailed here and a test of it 
reported." 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 

944, Atthowe, John Milburn, Jr. (Stanford U.) 
Monadic and dyadic studies of — | 
and conflict resolution. Dissertation Abstr., 19! 
Pn, 19, 3008-3009. — Abstract. 

5, Baev, B. F. K voprosu o zavisimosti 
funktsional'nykh osobennostei vnutrennel rechi ot 
soderzhaniia myslitel'nof deiatel'nosti. [On the 
functional features of internal speech as a function 
of content of thinking activity.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 
4(6), 108-118.—The role of inner | in various 
thinki processes is largely a function of the nature 
of the thinking activity involved. If the latter refers 
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to the immediate situation and is "supported by a 
certain sensual pattern, a considerable sensual com- 
t" is involved, In this contingency inner speech 


of less significance than it is in abstract thinking - 


where is becomes the "only form that thinking efforts 
сап assume," The structural and gramma! fea- 
tures of inner speech may differ according to its 
function; “for example, the ‘pronominal’ character of 
inner speech in ‘situational’ thinking” as compared to 
“its tendency to assume a more elaborate form in 
abstract thinking," —/. D. London. 
946. Binner, Paul Raymond. (U. 
Permeability and complexity: Two dimensions of 
cognitive structure and their Uv e to be- 
deed Dissertation Abstr., 1959 ( May), 19, 3017.— 
tract. 


Colorado) - 


947. Chiles, W. Dean. Effects of elevated tem- - 


peratures on performance of a complex mental 
task. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 89-96.—Previous experi- 
ments were approximated but not duplicated. 2 com- 
parison experiments were performed, “It is con- 
cluded that, within the range of temperatures used, 
there was no effect of increased temperature on the 
performance.” This finding was at variance with 
those of other Es —B. T. Jensen. 

948, Cyert, R. M., Dill, W, R, & March, J. G. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) The role of expecta- 
tions in business decision making. Admin. sci. 
Quart, 1958, 3, 307-340,—"From an extended se- 

uence of observations of decision making in three 

rms, four examples of how management uses ехе 
pectations in making internal investment decisions are 
analyzed. The analysis suggests that although ех- 
pectational data are an important element, they do not 
enter into the decisions in quite the way anticipated 
by standard theories of business behavior, In partic- 
ular, four characteristics of these decisions are dis- 
cussed: the extent to which resource allocation reflects 
comparisons of marginal advantages of alternatives; 
the extent to which search activity is viewed as one 
of the competitors for internal resources and the 
nature of the search activity in a business organiza- 
tion; the type of computations about alternatives that 
are made and used in a decision; and the interaction 
between expectations and personal and submit prefer- 
ences," —V, M. Staudt, 

949, Dean, Burton V. (Case Inst, Technology) 

bref 


Application of operations research to 
d . Admin, sci, Quart, 1958, 3, 412- 
428.—" Beyond the routine actions of the industrial 


executive are the decision-making or planning activ- 
ities. Operations research has been successful in 
developing and applying scientific methods to aid 
decision makers, This article has a fivefold purpose: 
to outline the decision-making process and the role of 
the decision maker in this process; to indicate the 
utility of operations research in solving decision- 
making problems, to show how analytic models are 
constructed and solved, to note some tools and tech- 
niques for solving such models; and to forecast some 
possible future peres of operations research 
techniques and their possible effects upon decision 
making."—F. M. Staudt. 

950. Ennis, Robert Н. (Cornell U.) Ап ap- 
praisal of the Watson Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal. J. educ. Res, 1958, 52, 155-158.—The 
logical validity of the Watson-Glaser Critical Think- 


34: 951-960 


ing Appraisal test is examined. This test is broken 
up into 5 parts: (a) inference—the common knowl- 
edge criterion of this section is not satisfactory for the 
fineness of discrimination requested; (b) recognition 
of assumptions—this part is not adequate; (c) deduc- 
tions—these questions accurately test for simple de- 
ductions, but are overloaded with items that do not 
follow; (d) interpretation—these items test well for 
what can be interpreted beyond a reasonable doubt, 
but are also overloaded with items that do not follow ; 
(e) evaluation of arguments—this section is struc- 
tured so that a person's answers usually depend on his 
value system. The whole test gives too high a score 
to the chronic or pathological doubter. This analysis 
is offered to help guide those who are building critical 
thinking tests.—F. Goldsmith. 

951. Fox, J. (U. Southern California) Kohler's 
satiation theory and individual differences in prob- 
lem solving. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 
119-122.—"From theoretical considerations, derived 
from satiation theory, a curvilinear relationship was 
hypothesized between the number of reversals on the 
Face-Vase Rubin figure and the number of correct 
solutions of anagrams. The results obtained from the 
performance of 224 students of elementary psychology 
confirmed the above hypothesis.” —M. 5. Mayzner. 

952. Gagné, Robert M. (Princeton U.) Prob- 
lem solving and thinking. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 
1959, 10, 147-172.— This review (April 1954 to April 
1958, approximately) deals “with the topics of (a) 
general treatments of problem solving, including 
articles of theoretical interest; (b) studies of concept 
formation; (c) research on problem solving with 
emphasis on the choice of courses of action, including 
investigations of trouble shooting ; and (d) studies of 
decision making which are judged to make significant 
contributions to the psychology of thinking.” 93-item 
bibliog.—A. J. Sprow. 

953. Gelfand, S. Effects of prior associations 
and task complexity upon the identification of 
concepts. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 567-574.—"A 
3X 3X2 factorial design was employed with three 
levels of concept task complexity (0, 2, and 4 bits of 
irrelevant information), three types of word lists 
(irrelevant, neutral, and relevant), and two different 
problems. [N= 108.] . . . Performance decreased 
linearly with an increase in irrelevant information. 
Performance , , . (number of errors to solution) was 
significantly affected by the set induced by the word 
lists. . . . Words relevant to the solution facilitated 
performance. This facilitation was greatest in the 
most difficult tasks... . Neither the problems nor 
any of the interaction sources of variance reached an 
acceptable level of significance.”—C, Н. Ammons. 


954, Hoffman, L. Richard. Homogeneity of 
member personality and its effect on group prob- 
lem-solving. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 27— 
32.—The capacity to solve problems was studied in 
2 groups, one composed of Ss with similar personal- 
ities (as measured by the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
permant Survey), the “homogenous” group, and a 
"nonhomogenous" group. Several aspects of the 
solution were studied with the result that “The degree 
of homogeneity of personality of the members of the 
groups used in this study was seen to have a direct 
bearing on the effectiveness of the groups in produc- 
ing solutions to problems,” and “The results imply 
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that a multiplicity of perceptions of a problem are 
productive of creative solutions."—C. Н. Frank. 

955. IAkimanskaia, I. S. Urovni analiza, sinteza 
iabstraktsii pri chtenii chertezha u uchashchikhsia 
IV-VIII klassov. [Levels of analysis, synthesis, and 
abstraction in fourth to eighth grade pupils with 
respect to reading drawings.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(1), 114-126.—Proficiency in reading geometrical 
drawings is closely related to the "level of the analyz- 
ing, synthesizing, and abstracting processes." The 
reading of drawings involves an interplay of "sensory 
and conceptual analysis, synthesis, and abstraction." 
It is necessary that the sensory level of these processes 
be dominated by the conceptual level. Only then will 
pupils be able to bring about a “mental transforma- 
tion" of the drawing with sharp stimulation of think- 
ing activity. In other words, a relationship between 
perception and thinking exists. “The ability to con- 
sider a drawing from different points of view is very 
important to one's ability to represent spatial objects 
in one's mind.”—I, D. London. 


956. Lilly, Paul Joseph. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Amount of information as a variable in accuracy 
of judgment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 
3012.—A bstract. 


957. McCarthy, Dorothea A. (Fordham U.) 
Measurement of cognitive abilities at the pre- 
school and early childhood level. Proc. 1958 In- 
vitation. Conf. Test. Probl, 1959(Nov), 10-25.— 
Reviews progress made in developing measures of 
intellectual functions for younger age levels which 
still need individual examination. The need for and 
the major problems in using these tests are consid- 
егей. 37 refs.—R. L. McCornack. 


958. Meseguer, Pedro. Il segreto dei sogni. 
[The secret of dreams.] Rome, Italy: Paoline, 1958. 
viii, 295 p. L. 500. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208. 
—An Italian translation of a Spanish publication.— 
H. B. English. 


959. Mullins, Cecil ]. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex.) Prediction of creativity in a sample of re- 
search scientists. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, 
No. 59-36. ii, 14 p.—In an attempt to identify test 
predictors of scientific creativity, 2 criteria of crea- 
tivity were used: supervisors' ratings and number of 
publications. An interest questionnaire, a vocabulary 
test, and 9 tests of the Guilford Creativity Battery 
were administered to 131 research physical scientists. 
Of 42 test scores derived from the battery, 4 were 
significantly related to the rating criterion and 7 to 
the publications criterion. The 2 criteria were not 
significantly related to each other and none of the 
predictor scores correlated significantly with both 
Criteria. A composite predictor gave promise of in- 
creasing effective prediction of the ratings criterion, 
5 not of the publications criterion.—R. V, Ham- 

on. 


960. Narva, Marshall A. Evaluation of decision- 
making performance on three pictorial navigation 
displays. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-49. 
v, 43 p.—A group of 54 pilots and a group of 60 
nonpilots solved 2 representative types of navigation 
problems using 3 map-type navigation displays repre- 
senting different movement relationships between the 
aircrait symbol and a ground station symbol. For the 
nonpilots, there were no significant differences in 
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ormance attributable to the different movement 
relationships. For the pilots, a significant interaction 
between the displays and the problem types was ob- 
tained on time for making the decision regarding the 
direction to turn and number of wrong turns in cer- 
tain locations. The pilots performed better on both 
the “aircraft movement" and “mixed movement" dis- 
lays than on the “earth movement" display. 16-item 
bibliog. . B. Mitchell. 

961. Nikiforova, O. I. Novyi sbornik issledo- 
уапії predstavlenii і voobrazheniia. [A new collec- 
tion of studies on conceptions and imagination.] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(4), 163-168.—Critical. summaries 
are provided of papers published in issue No. 76 of 
Izvestiia Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk RSFSR. 
—1[. D. London. 


962. Queen, Harvey. (New York U.) Decision 
making as a function of personality, environment, 
and risk: An investigation of the influence of per- 
sonality, environment and risk on decision making 
as indicated by the relationship between social 
ascendency and predictions of an observable event 
Occurring at two different established frequencies 
in monetary and social risk situations and without 
tisk, Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3014.— 
Abstract. 


963. Ray, Wilbert S. (Bethany Coll.) General- 
ization among meaningful relations in problem- 
solving. Amer. J. Psychol, 1958, 71, 737-741.— 
“This experiment demonstrates the occurrence of 
Stimulus-generalization among meaningful stimulus- 
patterns. Original learning . . . (required the S) to 
discover patterns in a series of digits. Generalization 
was tested to similar patterns in a situation in which 
no response was indicated as correct."—ZR. Н. Waters. 


964. Rayner, E. Н. A study of evaluative prob- 
lem solving: II. Developmental observations. 
nv J. exp. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 10, 193-206.— 

bservations were made on children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 playing a league type series of pegity 
games, and their performance was compared with 
adults. The development of strategies of play both 
With age and with experience of the game could 
therefore be observed. “Special attention was paid 
to changes that took place between the ages of five 
and seven. Systematic errors were also observed." 
(see 33: 9909) —М. J. Wayner, Jr. 


965. Rhine, Ramon J. The relation of achieve- 
ment in problem solving to rate and kind of 
hypotheses produced. J. exp. Psychol., 1959, 57, 
253-256.—"Spatial and anagram problems were ad- 
ministered to explore the possibility that rate and 
class of hypotheses produced are related to problem- 
Solving achievement. Anagram hypotheses are readily 
Separated into whole-word and letter-combination 
hypotheses. The latter tend to be used by Ss who are 
Superior on either anagram or spatial problems, sug- 
Eesting that ability to select the more effective hy- 
pothesis class is a determiner of achievement in 
problem solving. No relation was found between rate 
ОЁ hypothesis formation and problem-solving achieve- 
ment.”—J, Arbit. 

966. Saugstad, Per. (U. Oslo) Availability of 
unctions: A discussion of some theoretical as- 
ресёѕ. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 216-232.—A discus- 
Sion of problem-solving and availability of functions. 
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In the Gestalt framework, he mentions 2 weaknesses 
in “thinking” namely: (a) inadequate definition of 
“cognitive structure” and (b) inadequate treatment of 
the sole part experience plays in problem-solving. 
The author suggests means of improvement of these 
weaknesses. He also considers Szēkely’s “availability 
of functions” experimental report, which he feels re- 
veals also the Gestalt school weaknesses. The differ- 
ences between Szekely's approach and that of the 
author are discussed. 28 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

967. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo) 
Problem-solving and availability of functions. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 205-220.—In a previous paper 
the authors advanced an hypothesis that Ss having 
available the necessary functions for solution of a 
problem will solve it. The technique was modified 
somewhat with 149 Ss, % as experimental group and 
% as control group. The experimental group was 
first given a “functions” test; on the basis of results, 
Ss were classified as having or not having the 2 
“functions.” In results these Ss having available the 
2 functions, nearly 100% solved the problems. In 
groups having one of the 2 functions, more solved the 
problems than the group having none, More Ss 
solved the problems in the experimental group than 
in the control group. It was felt that the necessary 
“functions” in the availability test required superior 
Ss so there was correspondingly problem-solving 
ability. There was no data suggesting any type of 
general problem-solving ability.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

968. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo) 
Problem-solving and availability of functions in 
children. Nord. Psykol, 1959, 11, 45-58.—This 
study with 52 6th grade elementary students of Oslo 
paralleled one with high school students, given the 
same problem (ball) and procedure. However, re- 
sults were very different, since only 50% of the 
elementary students solved the problem, compared to 
100% high school students. In a second experiment 
the necessary functions were demonstrated and if the 
problem was not solved in 30 minutes, Ss were re- 
minded of the demonstration ; another 2596 solved the 
problem. A 3rd experiment with a 15 minute interim 
resulted in 100% success. Conclusions are: when 
necessary functions are available to children, they will 
solve the problem, but the functions in the availability 
test need not be available in subsequent problem tests. 
This function is less stable over time periods in chil- 
dren than in adults. (see 34: 967) 19 refs,—O. J. 
Jacobsen. 

969, Shigematsu, T., Ueda, K. Takenaka, T., 
Ogawa, T. Hatta, S, Shimoda, K., Kanda, H., 
Oinuma, Y., & Ogasawara, M. Research in chil- 
dren’s thinking. I. Bull. Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957 
(Mar), 3, 389-390.—Children are shown comic pic- 
tures with dialog attributed to the characters. For 
each picture 2 solutions out of 5 presented. Data 
from 80,000 children were secured. Analysis of re- 
sponses to 3 of the pictures reveals a fair individual 
consistency.—H. B. English. 

970. Shubnik, Martin. (General Electric Co.) 
Studies and theories of decision making. Admin. 
sci.‘ Quart., 1958, 3, 289-306.—“This article outlines 
the scope of current decision-making analyses; the 
complimentarities that exist among the different ap- 
proaches; and the conclusions drawn by each ap- 
proach. The author also reports on one aspect of 
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work on decision making which has developed from 
consideration of economic theories of the behavior of 
the firm. Finally, some tentative generalizations 
about the method and substance of decision making 
are set down," as suggested by the five articles in this 
special issue on decision making —V. М. Staudt. 


971. Snyder, Richard C. & Paige, Glenn D. 
(Northwestern U.) The United States decision to 
resist aggression in Korea: The application of an 
analytical scheme. Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 341- 
378.—This paper "is part of a larger effort to learn 
more about the character of one vital decision, to 
study decision making as an action process, and to 
test the usefulness of a particular conceptual scheme. 
Foreign policy decision making is regarded as a 
special case of decision making in complex organiza- 
tions, and its methods and findings are held to be 
capable of general application. Two kinds of deci- 
sion-making-process analyses are differentiated: or- 
ganizational and intellectual. Several tentative hy- 
potheses are derived and the basic conditions for any 
decision are set down. The critical role of values in 
E the decision process is illustrated.”—V. M. 

taudt. 


972. Székely, Lajos. Some comments on prob- 
lem-solving ability and test magic. Nord. Psykol., 
1958, 10, 108-113.—There are comments on various 
writers’ conclusions on problem-solving. Experi- 
mental studies in this field have shown that there is 
involved the functions which depend upon availability 
as follows: dependence upon the field structure and 
visual structure; dependence оп “Ego-involvement” ; 
and dependence on intellectual processes (learning, 
memorizing, etc.). Although science of biology has 
passed through a great period of observation, com- 
parison, and description, not so with psychology, 
Which is still waiting for its Darwin, 18 refs.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 


973. Thomson, Robert. (University Coll, Dur- 
ham) The psychology of thinking. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin Books, 1959. 214 p. $.95.—Experi- 
mental data related to the study of "reasoning" or 
"reflective thinking" are presented in a nontechnical 
way. Studies by Bruner, Thorndike, Koehler, Maier, 

- and Vinacke are presented. Topics include problem 
solving behavior in animals and humans, concept 
formation, principles of learning theory, the relation 


of language and thought, and creative thinking.— 
I. Fast. 


974. Ul'enkova, U. V. ОЬ osobennostiakh 
umozakliuchaiushchego myshleniia u detei dosh- 
kol'nogo vozrasta. [On features of deductive rea- 
soning in children of preschool age.] Jof. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(5), 98-107.—Results of an experimental study 
on the early ontogenesis of deductive reasoning point 
to the existence of several stages in this function, 
Some fundamental errors in deductive reasoning along 
with details of the progress of child-thought "toward 
adequate reflection of reality" are brought to light.— 
I. D. London. 


975. Wheeler, Dorothy. (University Coll., Lon- 
don) Studies in the development of reasoning in 
school children. Brit. J. statist. Psychol, 1958 
(Nov), 11, 137-159.—27 group tests of reasoning and 
related factors were administered to 247 children, 
ages 10 and 11, and a factor analysis identified 4 
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reasoning factors. Several more intensive follow-up 
studies made use of individual tests. The author 
concludes that solving problems by reasoning involves 
(in addition to general intelligence) a number of 
specific factors, and that “most of the elementary 
schemata necessary for valid reasoning are already 
within the capacity of the average child of 7, so that 
subsequent development consists chiefly in a more 
experienced изе of these capacities and in an increas- 
ing complexity of the problems which the child is 
able to solve.” 33 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 39, 207, 2001) 


INTELLIGENCE 


976. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga) Case 
study of a gifted family. Education, 1958, 79, 45-48. 
—tThe author presents in considerable detail the case 
study of a gifted family which brings out some rather 
contrary principles relating to giftedness.—5. M. 
Amatora. 


977. Burkhart, Robert. The relation of intelli- 
gence to art ability. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1958, 17, 
230-241.—Although highly significant correlations 
are usually found between intelligence test scores and 
scores in art ability in most investigations from 
kindergarten through the third grade, intelligence 
tests are not good predictors of art ability beyond the 
third grade level.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


978. Conway, J. (University Coll., London) The 
inheritance of intelligence and its social implica- 
tions. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 11, 
171-190.—While differences in intellectual levels of 
children from different socioeconomic classes are due 
both to environmental and genetic factors, in spite of 
the improvement in social conditions in recent years 
the differences between the average levels for each 
class are much the same. While the average level of 
children from the lower occupational groups is lower 
than that of the others, because of their numbers and 
the wide range of individual variation, they provide a 
larger number of able children than the higher groups. 
Apparently a multifactorial process of inheritance 
combined with the effects of social mobility would 
adequately account for all the observed data. 31 refs. 
—H. P. Kelley. 


979. Deb, Subimal. Item analysis of “group in- 
telligence test” on higher group. Educ. Psychol., 
Delhi, 1958, 5, 71-75.—21 items, measuring adult 
intelligence, were picked from the 2 forms of the 
Stanford-Binet and administered to 100 graduate 
students with .IQ’s between 100 and 140. Results 
imply the reliability index of items to be unsatis- 
factory. Larger sampling is suggested before much 
emphasis is placed on present results.—H. Angelino. 


980. Gaito, J. Sex differences in intelligence. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 169-170.—"An hypothesis of 
female superiority in intelligence, due to differential 
sex chromosomal composition, is presented."—C. 
Ammons. 


981. Lighthall, Frederick; Ruebuah, Britton; 
Sarason, Seymour, & Zweibelson, I. Change in 
mental ability as a function of test anxiety am 
type of mental test. J. consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 
34-38.—2 general trends are shown by the study: 
mental ability scores tend to change from fifth to 
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th grade differentially for high and low test 
xiety groups, and this change is related to the type 
"of test used in measuring mental ability. These trends 
have 2 implications: (a) the earlier the anxiety level 
"school children can be identified, the earlier they 
can be provided a therapeutic program to help them 
cognize the interaction between their anxiety and 
arious types of situations; (b) the interpretation of 
change in mental ability must take into account varia- 
"ions in type of measuring instrument ——4. A. 
Kramish. 
— 982. Moss, Н. A., & Kagan, J. Maternal influ- 
ences on early IQ scores. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 
655-661.—“This paper presented the findings of two 
— separate studies concerned with the maternal corre- 
ates of children's early IQs. Initially, a sample of 
19 boys and 25 girls were selected on whom ratings of 
maternal concern with achievement (based on ob- 
Servations of the mother-child interactions in the 
home) and the Stanford-Binet IQ scores were avail- 
‘able. The product-moment correlation between the 
"ratings of maternal concern with achievement and the 
ild’s IO at Ages 3 and 6 yielded coefficients of .42 
> .05) and .27 for boys, and —.07 and .01 for girls. 
These relationships were re-examined on a larger 
independent sample consisting of 59 boys and 40 girls. 
this second study ... the correlations between 
ernal acceleration and child's IQ at Ages 3 and 6 
th maternal IQ held constant) were .41 (p < .01) 
08 for boys, and .16 and .09 for girls. The 
‘Oss-validation was regarded as supporting the hy- 
"pothesis that early maternal concern with achievement 
facilitiates boys’ early intelligence test performance." 
Н. Ammons. 
983. Nichols, Robert C. (Purdue U.) The effect 
f ego involvement and success experience on 
elligence test results. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
, 92.—4. А. Kramish. 
— 984. Priester, Hans J. (U. Hamburg) Die Mes- 
Í der Intelligenz von 5 jaehrigen Kindern mit 
m Hamburg-Wechsler-Intelligenztest fuer Kin- 
dern (HAWIK). [The measurement of intelligence 
‹ five-year-old children with the Hamburg-Wechsler 
intelligence Scale for Children.] Diagnostica, 1958, 
4, 5/-62.—This report deals with a preliminary in- 
iry into the feasibility of developing norms and 
extending standardization of the German WISC to 
е currently omitted 5-year-old age groups. Detailed 
e qualitative notes, intrasubtest patterns, and corre- 
1 А ons with total scale score based on 51 males and 
E females selected from 9 Hamburg day care centers. 
| Modification of task presentations for 5 subtests are 
E ggested along with the possible elimination or com- 
ension in its present form before standardization 
e age groups in question is undertaken.— 
P. Hardesty. 
1,985. Raven, J.C. Note on Burt's “The Distribu- 
п of Intelligence.” Brit. J. Psychol. 1959, 50, 
70-71.—“Although the author is in agreement with 
Til Burt (33: 779) as regards the facts, he is in 
disagreement with his definition of ‘intelligence’ 
as "innate general cognitive ability. The infer- 
ices drawn from the facts should not be incor- 
ated in the definition of what is being tested. 
igence' could be defined merely as the 
bility to do what an examiner thinks is intelli- 
nt' and, instead of speculating about past 
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genetic origins, attention focussed on making 
verifiable predictions about future behavior. Fit- 
ting living behavior to a Gaussian curve is an 
artificial process."—C. М, Franks. 


986. Sharp, Heber C. A note on the reliability 
of the Leiter International Performance Scale 
1948 Revision. J. consuli. Psychol., 1958, 22, 320.— 
A reliability coefficient of .91 indicates both stability 
and consistency of the scale as a measuring instru- 
ment for Ss at the lower end of the intelligence 
distribution. The high coefficient does not imply 
reliability for all types of Ss—A. A. Kramish. 


987. Stern, Alexander W. (U. Copenhagen) 
The nature of G and the concept of intelligence. 
Nord. Psykol., 1956, 8, 202-209.—Mental phenomena 
may reveal a collective as well as independent be- 
havior. It will also exhibit contrasting proportion 
under different environmental situations, Intelligence 
possesses gestalt, which is of great importance. 
David Wechsler pleads for a broader concept of 
intelligence to include nonintellective factors which 
accomplish social adaptiveness. Although С is in- 
volved in all manifestations of human intelligence, it 
can be identified and it is not a super-intellective 
factor. It is the coupling, responsible for collective 
behavior of factors of mental phenomena which re- 
sults in a new level of mental organization, and on 
this level of organization, the concept of intelligence 
emerges. What has been overlooked in intelligence 
tests is not only factor or factors, but the existence of 
intelligence itself. Human memory cannot be con- 
sidered singly or in isolated manner, but as associated 
with other intellective factors, indicating a level of 
mental organization which can be identified with the 
phenomenon of mind.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


988. Trier, Thomas R. Vocabulary as a basis 
for estimating intelligence from the Rorschach. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 289-291.—An attempt is 
made to determine whether the vocabulary in 
Rorschach protocols is a variable that can be 
utilized in estimating intelligence. The results sug- 
gest that the clinician is not indispensable for making 
the estimates. The objective approach achieved fairly 
comparable accuracy. 1Q’s can be estimated as well, 
using vocabulary only, as by any other approach 
currently being used—A. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstract 1227) 
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989. Abe, Steven Kiyoshi, (U. Utah) Nisei 
personality characteristics as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2648.—Abstract. 


990. Abegglen, James C. Personality factors in 
social mobility: A study of occupationally mobile 
businessmen. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 
101-159.—20 men who had improved their occupa- 
tional status as compared with their fathers (mobile), 
and 20 men who had not (nonmobile) were inter- 
viewed and administered 8 cards from the TAT. 
“A predominant characteristic of the personality of 
the mobile group is that of autonomy, a drive to 
separateness from other persons, a drive fully con- 
sonant with the movement between groups and 
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statuses that constitutes individual mobility.” The 
mother of the mobile man is viewed as strict and 
severe in training practices, while the father is viewed 
as inept, hostile, and usually inadequate. The influ- 
ences of the school and siblings on occupational mo- 
bility are also discussed. 17 refs.—G. G. Thompson. 


991. Adams, Abby Bonime. Choice of infant 
feeding technique as a function of maternal per- 
sonality. J, consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 143-146.— 
The Ss were 58 married women of low socioeconomic 
status in the last trimester of first pregnancy, The 
groups were homogeneous with respect to a number 
of hypothetically pertinent variables. The Ss choos- 
ing to bottle feed were more independent, rejecting of 
the child, and with more psychosexual disturbance. 
Disturbances were found in orality, anal expulsive- 
ness, identification, sibling rivalry, guilt, and narcis- 
sism, The breast-choice group were more disturbed 
on the penis envy dimension. Overlapping was found 
between the groups in all measures.—A. A. Kramish, 


* 992. Adkins, Leslie John. The creative factor 


vA in man. Christ. Cent., 1959, 76, 40-42.— Psychol- 


ogists agree that behavior is determined. But the 
man in the street has insisted on self-determination, 
and certain осонї and psychoanalysts agree— 
effective psychotherapy requires encouragement to 
free creative effort. The problem is in accounting 
scientifically for free choice, “Psychoanalysis has 
charted only man’s determined aspects, Valid free 
choice also requires study.” Beyond urely deter- 
mined factors, we can posit an dependent initiative 
factor (i-factor) which functions es ially in crisis 
situations, It interacts with е aad physiolog- 
ical factors and with the id- O-Superego to alter 
behavior. Analysts have often found it necessary to 
challenge the patient, but they rely on intuition only. 
"The i-factor would provide them with a necessary 
theoretical frame of reference.”—W. W, Meissner. 


993. Adlerstein, Arthur M. (Princeton U.) The 
relationship between raisins belief and’ бой 
affect. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3016- 
3017.—Abstract. 


994. Ahmavaara, Yrjó. (U. Helsinki) Om 
klinisk etsteori och dess ) PEN 
clinical Poser theory and its conception.] Nord. 
Psykol., 1956, 8, 77-90.— The author states that he is 
анг ана) Хо bridge the gap between clinical and 

ychometric consideration of personality psychol ^ 
i^ the theory he has originated. He Sa n ЕСУ 
3 points: (a) this clinical theory and the accepted 
psychometric theory touch on the method of construc- 
tive outlook of personality in the same basic causes ; 
(b) the clinical theory can operate on the exact same 
psychometric formula, and (c) it should be possible 
through experimental psychometric analysis, to define 
the conception of the clinical theory, considering such 
factors as the ego, superego, and id, in cases of 
nervous stagnation and defense mechanism, The au- 
thor presents 4 figures showing how his theory op- 
erates and the consideration he gives to testing, 
education, occupation, personality type, and various 
dca дур variables. He also includes many bib- 
Seis aoe references to bear out his claims. A 
logical and clear presentation which should receive 
attention in the 


psychology of personality.—O. 1. 
Jacobsen. 
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995. Altus, William D. Q-L variability, MMPI 
responses, and college males. J. consult. Psychol, 
1958, 22, 367-371.— The individual items of the 
MMPI which differentiated high Q and L groups 
corroborate previous research studies showing an 
antipathy toward reading and similar verbal matters, 
and occupations for quantitatively oriented persons, 
Male and female high Q scorers appear to be less 
forward, aggressive, and sure of themselves in social 
relationships than the student with verbal propensities, 
Social dominance and leadership may show more than 
a chance linkage to L-higher-than-Q type of abilities, 
Those who are gifted verbally tend to be more sophis- 
ticated, self-insightful, socially dominant, literary, and 
less orthodox religiously.—4. A. Kramish. 

996, Anderson, Charles C. (U. Alberta) The 
many voices: A РЕ азу investigation into the 
consistency of the self concept. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 5, 7-15.—""Tests of the self concept, the 
ego-ideal and of group attitudes towards the self were 
administered to 105 grade 8 pupils, There was evi- 
dence of considerable fluctuation or inconsistency in 
the functions being measured by these tests, and there 
was no evidence to support Mead's contention that an 
individual's self concept is determined very largely by 
the attitude of "signilcant others’ to the self." Im- 
plications for current theory and conflicting research 

gooh are discussed. 25 refs, —G. M. Della-Piana. 

997. Anderson, Harold H., & Anderson, Gladys 
L. (Michigan State U.) Personality development 
in infancy and the preschool years. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1958, 28, 410-421.— Publications in the past 3 
years reflected a trend of increasing interest in per- 
sonality development in infancy and the preschool 
years. Growing emphasis was placed on the role of 
the environment and on the sheer conceptual difficulty 
in understanding environmental expectations and 
value systems in other cultures and in perceiving and 
interpreting a process of interacting and intercom- 
municating in our own culture. 120-item bibliog.— 
F. Goldsmith. 


998. Aronson, Elliot, & Festinger, Leon. Some 
attempts to measure tolerance for dissonance. 
USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1958, No. 58-492. iii, 15 р. 
—Individuals differ in their ability to tolerate cogni- 
tive dissonance introduced in laboratory experiments. 
Ап attempt was made to develop a measure of toler- 
ance for dissonance. 5 tests were developed, 4 of 
which were administered to the predetermined crite- 
rion groups. None of these effectively discriminated 
between Ss whose behavior indicated a high tolerance 
for dissonance and those whose behavior indicated a 
low tolerance for dissonance. A different approach to 
a criterion was then tried by considering students who 
changed from engineering to a different major in their 
Junior year as demonstrating high tolerance in а 
real-life situation. A personality inventory was con- 
structed and administered to these ex-engineering 
majors and to a control group of engineering majors. 
Substantial differences in responses appeared in 6 
areas, The general effectiveness of the questionnaire 
as a measure of tolerance for dissonance must 
tested by administration to other groups that have 
recently е an important life decision, such as 
changing occupation or religion.—M. B. Mitchell. 


999. Barbizet, Jacques. (Hosp. St. Antoine, 
Paris) Yawning. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
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ps |, 21, 203-209.—The different phases of the yawn 
_ are described, and the classical theories of yawning 
_ аге discussed. The following views are put forward: 

the yawn is connected with an integrated discharge 
in a bulbo-cervical motor complex which appears at 

a certain level of excitability of the consciousness 
arousal system (reticular brain-stem formation) cor- 
responding to the lessening of alertness preceding 
sleep. This particular state of alertness depends on 
sensory stimulations received from the surroundings. 
Tt can also be induced experimentally by intracerebral 
electric stimulation or by certain drugs (hypnotics). 
From the psychological point of view, yawning by 
imitation may be considered as one particular case 
in the series of imitative gestures. Spontaneous 
yawning, on the contrary may be included among the 
expressive gestures, Interest as well as lack of inter- 
est is intimately connected with the personality. 
Yawning, which expresses boredom, unconcern, and 
indifference to certain circumstances, has the value 
of a refusal and even in certain cases of an uncon- 
sciously or consciously aggressive attitude, 21 refs,— 
M. L. Simmel. 


1000. Bartholomew, Allen A. & Marley, Ed- 
ward. (Her Majesty's Prison, Brixton, London, 
England) The temporal reliability of the Mauds- 
ley Personality Inventory. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 
238-240.—Test-retest reliability is above .7.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

- 1001. Baumgarten, Franziska. Les forces rég- 
wlatrices de lame et la structure psychique. 
[Regulatory forces of the soul and the psychical 
Structure.] Rev. Synthese, 1958, 9, 103-111.—Under- 
“standing of the dynamisms operating in abnormal 
people leads to the question of what enables the 
normal population to withstand the griefs and dis- 
Ca of life. Researches of the author have 
led him to suppose that it is the idea of consolation, 
‘rather than the Le for suffering postulated by 
Frankl, which underlies various defense mechanisms, 
‘Superstitions, religion, etc. Consolation is envisaged 
as a regulatory psychical mechanism analogous to the 
homeostatic mechanisms of physiology.—J. Bucklew. 


1002. Ben-Israel, Noómi. Madua yeladim shot- 
kim. [Why children are silent.] Ofakim, 1958, 12, 
25-27.—7 case studies are given of children who 
don't put questions in situations when other children 
00 it. This is explained by “fear of something un- 
L „ unclear."  Adults' silence strengthens the 
child's silence, and creates behavior problems,—H. 
Ormian, 

1003. Bennett, Edward M., & Cohen, Larry R. 
Men and women: Personality patterns and con- 
_ trasts. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1959, 59, 101-155.— 
A polydiagnostic procedure, consisting of responses 
кош» of descriptive adjectives, was used to obtain 

Scores for each of 1300 men and women. “From 
these data the general pattern of a ‘male’ personality 
апі a ‘female’ personality and key differences between 
J 'average sex type personalities’ are tentatively 
suggested.” By comparison to men: “women feel a 
1 social benovolence," "feel a greater personal 
quacy of functioning," "feel a greater social 
Propriety,” "feel a greater controlled rage," and so 
Оп through a great many contrastings as well as 
‘Preliminary principles based on these differences.— 
G. G. Thompson. 
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1004. Berkun, M. M., Timiras, P. S., & Pace, N. 
Psychological and physiological responses in ob- 
servers of an atomic test shot. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 
4, 679-682.—"14 men, given the ор portunity to ob- 
serve a test shot at close range, did not reveal any 
stressful responses either by superficial conversation 
with Es or by altered urinary constituents. However, 
responses on a self-descriptive verbal checklist did 
shift significantly from a control measurement of the 
same Ss, The control mean was the word ‘cool- 
headed’; the mean word on the experimental day was 
‘timid,’ a shift of 3.1 points on an 11-point equal- 
appearing-interval scale. This scale is thus promis- 
ing for many applications in evaluating a subjective 
emotional response.” —C. Н. Ammons, 

1005. Blake, Robert Е„, & Mouton, Jane S. 
(U. Texas) Personality. Annu. Rev. Psychol, 
1959, 10, 203-232.—In this review covering the 
period April 1957-April 1958, primary interests in 
achievement, anxiety, and authoritarianism are indi- 
cated. 123 items are cited under headings of theory 
and research design, personality tests, and research 
findings, with a critique by the authors. 123-item 
bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 

1006. Brandt, Richard M. The accuracy of self 
estimate: A measure of self-concept reality. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 55-99.—Data were ob- 
tained from boys and girls in 3 sixth-grade and 2 
eleventh-grade classes on estimates (both self and 
peer) of their performances and their actual per- 
formances in arithmetic fundamentals, spelling, vocab- 
ulary, broad jumping, strength of grip, and baseball 
throwing. The author interprets the major finding 
as supporting "the idea that the self-concept is an 
organized and organizing dynamic within personality 
structure," Among the several additional Ж 
were the following: intelligence was found to 
related to accuracy of self-estimate (г = .32), per- 
formance ability was only slightly related to accuracy 
of self-estimate, and self-rating accuracy, tends to 
increase over the developmental span of the Ss of 
this study, 24 refs.—G. С. Thompson. 


1007. Brown, Frederick Gramm. (U. Minnesota) 
Measured personality characteristics of liberal 
arts college freshmen. Dissertation Abstr, 1959 
(May), 19, 3009.—Abstract. 


1008. Brozek, Josef, & Taylor, Henry L. (U. 
Minnesota) Psychological effects of maintenance 
on survival rations. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 71, 
517-528.—To test the effect on various sensory, 
manipulative, and MMPI tests, 13 military men 
voluntarily lived for 24 days on the all-carbohydrate 
equivalent of survival rations, caloric intake reduced 
from 3200 to 1010 per day. Results show that men 
in good physical health and physical training, with 
{тее access to water, salt, and vitamin supplements, 
are able to undergo moderate physical exercise in a 
moderate climate without disabling alterations in per- 
formance or morale for the 24-day period employed.— 
R. H. Waters. 


1009. Caldwell, Alexander Bryan. (U. Minne- 
sota) Personality impressions and response Bus 
diction. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3019- 
3020.—Abstract. 

1010. Chkhartishvili, SH. N. Mesto potrebnosti 
i voli v psikhologii lichnosti. [The place of need 
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and will in the psychology of personality.] }/ор. 
Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 116-123.—A fter a discussion of 
need and will in personality, the author concludes 
that “need directs the psychic processes only to. one- 
self and the matter [involved]; whereas will takes 
the personality beyond the [mere] present and trans- 
forms it into a psychic entity [that is] whole and 
monolithic—[an entity] which manages all its psycho- 
physical potentialities in correspondence with the 
objective needs of the material and spiritual life of 
society. Therefore, will is ever so much greater than 
all other psychic factors and expresses the social 
nature of personality.”—/. D. London. 


1011. Dent, Constance P. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) The role of incidental learning and stimulus 
generalization in attitude formation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 ( May), 19, 3029.—A bstract. 


1012. Duker, Jan. (U. Minnesota) The utility 
of the MMPI Atlas in the derivation of personal- 
ity descriptions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( May), 
19, 3021.—Abstract. 


1013. Edelman, Jordan. (Washington U.) An 
idiodynamic approach to ego-defensive behavior: 
An experimental study of perceptual associative 
and memorial reactions to aggression. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3021-3022—Abstract. 


1014. Engel, Mary. The stability of the self- 
concept in adolescence. J. abmorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 58, 211-215.—"A study of the Stability of the 
self-concept over two years in adolescence resulted 
in the following conclusions: . . . Relative stability 
„s. маз demonstrated... between Q sorts... . 
Subjects whose self-concept was negative at the first 
Setting were significantly less stable in self-concept 
than subjects whose self-concept was positive, . . . 
Subjects who persisted in a negative self-concept over 
the two year period gave evidence of significantly 
more maladjustment,” 16 refs—G. Н. Frank, 

1015. Fedenov, A. V. Rol vnutrennikh proti- 
vorechii i sposobov ikh preodoleniia v razvitii 
lichnosti, [The role of internal contradictions and 
of methods for overcoming them in the development 
of personality] Vop, Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 51-63.— 
Though “internal contradictions” may result from a 
‘contradictory experience,” their principal and con- 
Stant causes lie in the diversity of forms which the 
reflection of reality in man can assume.” Personal 
contradictions are absent in man during the period of 
“adaptation to surrounding life,” but they appear as 
soon as he attempts to “reshape and reconstruct his 
environment in accordance with his will.’ Concrete 
examples are considered of various contradictions 
common to certain age periods in the development of 
personality. Every age period of the child is char- 
acterized by a definite type of contradictions; but 
development of personality may not be reduced to 
only these contradictions. On the other hand, there 
are contradictions which may occur at any period of 
life. In addition, “certain actions of great social or 
moral significance may play an important role in the 
development of personality when they are taken to 
overcome a contradiction. Sometimes such acts sig- 


nify a new stage in the development of the individ- 
ual.”—I, D. London. 


1016. Fiedler, Fred E., Hutchins, Edwin B,& 
Dodge, Joan S. (U. Illinois) Quasi-therapeutic 
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relations in small college and military groups. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(3, Whole No. 473), 28 p. 
—2 samples of student groups and 2 samples of 
military units were used to study "the relation of 
interpersonal perception to level of adjustment and 
to change in adjustment." Assumed similarity (AS) 
scores were obtained on each S by having each S 
describe himself, as well as others with whom he is 
associated on identical personality questionnaires and 
comparing the differences to determine the extent of 
similarity or dissimilarity between S and other mem- 
bers of the group. AS scores were "obtained from 
all Ss at two sessions, spaced 6 to 12 weeks apart." 
The results indicated a very small but significant 
relationship between AS scores and level of adjust- 
ment and significant difference in changes of adjust- 
ment were also obtained between groups of Ss paired 
on the basis of their level of adjustment. The im- 
portance of quasi-therapeutic relationships is empha- 
sized in this study. 38 refs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. n. 


1017. Freedman, Morris. The dangers of non- 
conformism, Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 25-32.— 
Conformity concerns only intellectual circles. Non- 
conformism appears to be a descendent of the soft 
liberalism of the thirties. It is inclined, a priori, to 
deny any pleasures or successes in popular culture 
and to look for its satisfactions in more rarified 
atmospheres. If nonconformity is to have its rightful 
say in American life, as it did with Emerson, 
Thoreau, Whitman, and Veblen, it must stop making 
a fetish of itself —J. Russell. 


1018. Gastaut, Henri. Données actuelles sur les 
mécanismes physiologiques centraux de l'émotion. 
[Present data on the central physiological mechanisms 
of emotion.] Psychol. Franc., 1958 (Jan), 3, 46-65.— 
Recent research in neurophysiology has given us 
considerable aid in our attempts to understand the 
fundamental processes of emotional response. Studies 
of the reactions of surprise, fear, anger, rage, and 
the affective states of pleasure and joy have suggested 
to us the possibility that pleasant emotions express 
the resting state of the organism or, more likely, a 
state of inhibition of some rhinencephalic structures 
which, when activated, result in unpleasant emotion. 
61 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 


1019. Godin, André. (184, rue Fashington, Brus- 
sels) Psychological growth and Christian prayer. 
Luman, Vitae, 1958, 13, 517-530.—The attitudes of a 
child toward prayer undergo a pattern of psychologi- 
cal development. The young child (2-5 years) as- 
similates emotionally the attitudes to prayer of those 
around him. Assimilated attitudes can be used to 
“manipulate” his family circle and “impress” his 
Parents. There is danger at this point in the puni- 
tive use of this religious feeling to discipline the child, 
thus affecting the “moral of the superego.” A crisis 
develops (5-6 years) in which the child’s idea of God 
begins to free itself of parental limitations and is 
raised to a higher level. This development forms the 
nucleus of adult religious commitment. Anthropo- 
morphism and animism gradually decrease (6-12 
years), but elements of punitive and protective ani- 
mism persist until the 14th year and after. Elimina- 
tion of animism and development of adult attitudes to 
God and prayer seem correlated with intellectual 
capacity.—]V. W. Meissner, 
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1020. Gottschaldt, Kurt. (Berlin C2, Oranien- 
burgerstr. 18) Handlung und Ausdruck in der 
Psychologie der Persónlichkeit. [Behavior and 
facial expression in the psychology of personality.] 
Z. Psychol, 1958, 162, 206-222.—The motivational 
structure and the expressive are not entirely separate; 
they are methodologically different aspects of the 
dynamic basis of behavior. The first is found when 
behavior is taken as a form of achievement, the second 
when regard is to the state of the person. The homol- 
ogous relation can be shown phenomenologically also 
by neurophysiology.—K. M. Newman. 

1021. Guérin, Françoise. Aperçu général sur 
les tests et les epériences de niveau d'aspiration. 
[General survey of level of aspiration tests and ex- 
periments. Rev. Psychol. appl, 1958, 8, 221-251.— 
Evidence is reviewed concerning typologies or per- 
sonality patterns involving level of aspiration. Stud- 
ies relating to the diagnostic value of level of aspira- 
tion are summarized. Correlations with extraversion- 
introversion, domination, emotional stability, affective 
structure and rigidity are discussed. In conclusion, 
it is pointed out that there is need for methodological 
айу in the use of this concept—W. W. Watten- 

erg. 

1022. Háberlin, Annemarie. (Effigerstr. 12, Bern, 
Switzerland)  Schüchterne Kinder. [Shy child- 
ren.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958 (Nov-Dec), 27, 243- 
248.—Several types of shyness are distinguished 
depending on their etiology, which may involve spoil- 
ing and overprotection, unreasonably severe discipline, 
and otherwise restrictive or overwhelming milieu, re- 
stricted mental capacity, or constitutional factors. 
Inhibition of expression and affect interfere with 
healthy development of the child. The right kind of 
education gives the child an inner security which al- 
lows harmonious interaction with other people—D. 
F. Mindlin. 

1023. Husek, Theodore Robert. (U. Illinois) 
Acquiescence аз ‘а factor in test-taking behavior 


and as a personality characteristic. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2650-2651.—A bstract. 
1024. Jacobs, A„ & Schlaff, A. (U. Southern 


California) Falsification on the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey. Psychol. Newsltr. 
‚1959, 10, 138-145.—106 students enrolled іп under- 
graduate psychology courses at USC were instructed 
to fill out the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey in such a way as to create a favorable impression 
of themselves. The results are discussed in terms of 
the changes in test scores induced by these pro- 
cedure.—M. S. Mayzner. 


\ 1025, Jewell, B. T., Würsten, H., & Blackburn, 
Cynthia. „(Children’s Hosp., Los Angeles) How 
valid is childhood-environment determinism? The 
case of Jim. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 403-414.—A 
rather complete case history is presented, analyzed, 
and discussed of а body whose environment, physical 

andicaps, maladjusted parents, and early experiences 
were all together a "natural" for producing a grossly 
inadequate personality, but who nevertheless grew up 
to be "an unusually well integrated adolescent. . . . 
From a theoretical point of view it appears that this 
study has presented materials which do not find ade- 
quate explanation in currently accepted theories. The 

need for an internally consistent expansion and im- 
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provement of today's personality theories is indi- 
cated."—4A. R. Jensen. 

1026. Jones, Marshall B. The deliberate use of 
a set to “fake” in personality questionnaires. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 14 
02 11, Sub. 1, No. 29. ii, 5 p.—A personality inven- 
tory of 5 scales was constructed and administered 
under a set to fake. However, correlations with other 
criteria proved to be discouraging.—L. 5 hatin. 

1027. Jung, С. G. AION: Researches into the 
phenomenology of the self. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1959. xi, 344. $4.50.— This volume, first 
published in 1951 (see 26: 6803) is concerned with 
the symbolical representation of the psychic totality 
of the self. Historically the figure of Christ sym- 
bolizes this totality. “. . . the archetypal image of 
wholeness, which so frequently appears in the prod- 
ucts of the unconscious, has its forerunners in his- 
tory.” Introductory chapters are devoted to the 
author’s conceptions of ego, the “shadow,” anima 
and animus, and the self. These are subsequently 
discussed in relation to Christian symbolism. 28 p. 
bibliog. —H. H. Strupp. 

1028. Karson, Samuel, & Pool, Kenneth В. 
Second-order factors in personality measurement. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 299-303.—An attempt 
was made to replicate second-order personality fac- 
tors reported by Cattell. Through factor analysis 6 
orthogonal, second-order personality factors were 
found. The differences in the nature and number of 
second-order factors are explained by methodological 
differences, by the varying degree of simple structure 
actually attained, and by differences in age, status, 
and sex as well as personality characteristics, —4. A. 
Kramish. 

1029. Каш, J. М. How autonomous is func- 
tional autonomy? J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 
16, 481-491.—If Allport's principle of functional 
autonomy means that each adult personality has 
unique patterns, it is acceptable but not new. Tf it 
means that the present is historically related to, but 
functionally independent of, the past "it seems only a 
quack [quick?] solution of deep and hard psycho- 
logical problems. There is no evidence that a sudden 
transformation of motives takes place at any point of 
time. All the evidence that Allport has cited is mostly 
anecdotal. . . . Allport's ‘declaration of independence 
for the psychology of personality’ seems to be pre- 
maturely drawn and ill-conceived but very ably writ- 
ten,”—D, Lebo. ' 


1030. Keswick, Gordon Merle. (U. Illinois) 
Some determinants of radio drama preference. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2665-2666.—A bstract. 


1031. Kipnis, David. (New York U.) The ef- 
fects of style of leadership and incentives upon the 
inducement of an attitude change. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2673-2674.—Abstract. 


1032, Kirchner, Wayne K., & Dunnette, Marvin 
D. How salesmen and technical men differ in de- 
scribing themselves. Personnel J., 1959, 37, 418- 
420.—2 groups of Ss consisting of 130 salesmen and 
41 technical persons were given an adjective check- 
list containing 36 groups of 5 adjectives. It was de- 
veloped on the forced-choice principle so that the 
choices of most and least descriptive could not be 
made on the basis of social desirability. Both groups 
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tended to describe themselves in terms fitting the 
Stereotype for these groups. For instance, the sales- 
men described themselves as spontaneous, enthusiastic, 
optimistic, competitive, and easy-going while the 
technical persons described themselves as introspec- 
tive, reflective, unemotional, and determined.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


1033. Klugh, Н, S. & Bendig, A. W. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey and intelligence. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1959, 10, 96-97.—""Three of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey scales, Objectivity, Friendli- 
ness, and Personal Relations apparently show a low, 
but statistically significant, positive relationship with 
intelligence as measured by the ACE test.”—M. S. 
Mayezner. 

1034. Lagache, Daniel. Fascination de la con- 
science par le moi. [Fascinationn of consciousness 
by the ego.] Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 33-45.—There is 
a need for psychoanalytic theory to take more de- 
tailed account of psychoanalytic experience. To 
clarify in particular the relations of consciousness 
and ego it is accurate and fruitful to distinguish the 
"ego as object" from the “ ‘ego as subject.’ . . . in 
naive realism as in all narcissistic persons conscious- 
ness alienates itself to the ego (as object), taking 
itself to be the ego and to that extent losing itself 
as consciousness . . . then the relationship to others 
occurs only via the ego. . . . Thus the formula ap- 
plicable to this type of case and this part of psycho- 
analytic work: there where ego was consciousness 
must be.”—E, W. Eng. 


1035. Lagache, Daniel. Vues psychanalytiques 
sur les émotions. [Psychoanalytic view on the emo- 
tion] Psychol. Franc., 1958(Jan) 3, 66-75.—There 
18 а great need for a clarification of the term 
“emotion” as it is used in psychonalysis. Several 
different usages of the term are discussed as it is 
found under the general headings of psychotherapy, 
psychopathology, and psychology.—C. J. Adkins, 

1036, Lambert, Philip. Interaction between au- 
thoritarian and nonauthoritarian principals and 
teachers. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 163-205. 
—The F-scale was administered to 425 elementary 
school teachers and principals in order to identify in- 
dividuals with extreme attitudes, 40 teachers and 20 

rincipals were selected, equally from the upper and 
lower quartiles, for the main experiment. Triads of 
principals and teachers with different F-scores were 
observed while discussing 2 educational issues: dis- 
cipline and prescribed curricula. The 15-minute dis- 
cussions were mechanically recorded and subsequently 
analyzed with respect to content. “An over-all cor- 
respondence between subjects’ placement on the F- 
scale and their ше in the experimental cate- 
gories reached 80%, showing a fair degree of validity. 
for the experimental categories. Composite pictures 
of the authoritarian and nonauthoritarian personali- 
ties are presented.—G. G. Thompson. 

1037. Lawson, Reed, & Marx, Melvin H. Frus- 
tration: Theory and experiment. Genet, psychol. 
Monogr., 1958, 57, 393-464.—The experimental and 
theoretical materials on frustration are reviewed. It 
is concluded that the major trend in frustration theory 
is an emphasis on some form of a “two-factor” theory: 
a momentary increase in motivation and/or “the oc- 
currence of stimuli for response that interfere with 
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the response involved in a frustration situation.” The 
2 major weaknesses of this theoretical regard are dis- 
cussed. Among the other topics discussed are: “in- 
creased vigor," increased variability, disorganized 
(“emotional”) behavior, interfering stimuli, and 
learned reactions to frustration. The last is con- 
sidered the most serious gap in present research 
knowledge. 257 refs.—G. С. Thompson. 


1038. Lefevre, J. La personalité de l'exhibition- 
niste. [The personality of the exhibitionist.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 59, 253-267.—An in- 
terpretation of the phenomenological aspect of per- 
sonality based on “Sartre’s idea of the estrangement 
which is felt under alien eyes, and on Jasper's notion 
of the urge to communicate. In this prospect, ex- 
hibitionism is just a compulsory and even magic en- 
deavor to break out of one's loneliness by forcing the 
other one through pity, fear or admiration, to look 
on, and thus create the patient as a being subject, 
i.e., as a human person.” —V. Sanua. 


1039. Lesser, Gerald S. Population differences 
in construct validity. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 
60-65.—A. single personality measure may possess 
different degrees of validity for different populations. 
It is inaccurate to describe measure of personality as 
valid or invalid in a general or overall sense. Anx- 
iety about aggression was measured by assessing the 
inhibitory socialization behavior of the mothers of 
10-13 year old boys. The population difference ex- 
amined in this study represented a difference in the 
conditions of learning to express aggressive responses 
and the resulting difference in anxiety about aggres- 
sion. The validity of nonovert and overt measures 
of aggression can be more easily demonstrated for a 
group of boys who have low anxiety about aggression. 

9 refs.—A. A. Kramish. 


1040. Little, Kenneth B. & Fisher, Jerome. 
Two new experimental scales of the MMPI. /. 
consult, Psychol, 1958, 22, 305-306.—4A. description 
is given on the development of 2 experimental scales 
derived by the authors in the course of a cluster 
analysis of the Hy scale of the MMPI. Correlations 
exist in clinical and experimental work.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

1041. Loevinger, Jane. А theory of test re- 
sponse. Proc, 1958 Invitation. Conf. Test. Probl., 
1959(Nov), 36-47.—"A. cognitive aspect of ego de- 
velopment, ability to conceptualize oneself, is postu- 
lated as accounting for a major portion of the vari- 
ance in structured personality tests," regardless of 
their intent, Characteristics of this trait are described 
and evidence adduced for each, Some limitations of 
factor analysis are discussed.—R. L. McCornack. 


1042, Malrieu, Philippe. L’étude génétique des 
émotions. [The genetic study of the emotions.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1958(Jan), 3, 76-84.—The emo- 
tional development of the child is contrasted with the 
idea of emotion as an instinctive behavior in animals. 
Some recent theories are discussed and a number of 
emotional characteristics are described, A need is 
shown for the further study of emotional behavior at 
different phylogenetic levels —C. J. Adkins. 

1043. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
(New York U.) Insight as a measure of adjust- 
ment in three kinds of group experience. J. соп- 
sult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 91.—4. A. Kramish. 
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1044. Marlowe, David. Some psychological cor- 
relates of field independence. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 334.—Ss were administered the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule and Thurstone Adap- 
tation of the Gottschaldt Embedded Figures Test to 
evaluate the relationship between personality factors 
and field independence. Field independence is associ- 
ated with the need to be analytical in regard to the 
behavior and motives of one's self and others, and 
with a relative absence of passive-dependent needs. 
Of the 5 needs hypothesized to be relevant, only 2 
gave significant correlations with field independence: 
intraception and succorance.—4. 4. Kramish. 

1045. Meyer, William J. (Syracuse О) Rela- 
tionships between social need strivings and the 
development of heterosexual affiliations.  Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2667-2668.—Abstract. 

1046. Pangborn, Rose Marie, & Nickerson, T. 
A. (U. California, Davis) The influence of sugar 
in ісе cream: II. Consumer preferences for straw- 
berry ice cream. Food Tech., 1959, 13, 107-109.— 
Strawberry ice cream varying in sugar content 
(15.9% (normal commercial), 17.6%, 19.2%, 20.8%) 
was tested by 650 people in a home-use survey and 
һу a trained laboratory panel, using the method of 
paired comparisons, Both test groups preferred the 
sample containing 19.2% sugar to a significant de- 
gree. Reasons most frequently given for preferring 
the sweeter samples were: “more flavorful,” “richer,” 
“creamier.” No sex differences were found, but older 
оре (over 40) tended to prefer the samples with 
lower sugar content. (see 33: 3588) —D. R. Peryam. 
, 1047. Pareek, U. (National Inst. of Basic Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India) Rosenzweig Picture-Frus- 
tration Study: A review. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1959, 10, 98-114.—A review of the Rosenzweig P-F 
test is given with respect to origin and development 
of the test, its basic assumptions, its scoring and in- 
terpretation, its reliability and validity, and applica- 
tions of the test. 150 refís.—M. S. Mayzner. 

1048. Podell, Harriett Amster. (Clark U.) Two 
processes of concept formation. Psychol. Monogr., 
1958, 72(15, Whole No. 468), 20 p.—À study of Sum- 
mation and Active Search. “Ап Unintentional (aes- 
thetic) Set was used to produce the Summation proc- 
ess and an Intentional (hypothesis testing) Set was 
used to produce the Active Search process, These 
Sets were instigated by verbal instruction.” In gen- 
eral it was found that “the differences between inten- 
tional and unintentional learning lay in a differential 
tendency to include features in the class conception 
rather than' in a differential tendency to remember 
them. _It is necessary, in the construction of com- 
prehensive theories of concept formation, that more 
Stimulus variable be considered “in the light of these 
] rocesses and perhaps more processes must be iso- 
fated.” —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1049, Pullman, Douglas R. (U. New Brunswick) 

“шя social correlates of attitudes toward the use 
H alcoholic beverages. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 

58 (Рес), 19, 623-635.—Interviews іп a small New 

ауе City focussed on attitudes toward social 
rinking, with more acceptance among men than 
Women, more among professional than among work- 
Eo AE more among QUIA income than lower. 

values seem associated with lo i- 
tudes.—W. L. Wilkins. prac adus 
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1050. Rehfisch, John M. Some scale and test 
correlates of a personality rigidity scale. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 372-374,—A scale for per- 
sonality rigidity (Ri) was studied for its linear rela- 
tions to other psychological scales and tests. There 
is a tendency for high scorers on Ri to be socially 
introverted and lacking in social presence, submissive 
and low in leadership qualities, anxious and _self-dis- 
paraging, and unoriginal and relatively deficient in 
cognitive and motivational factors associated with 
intellectual competence and achievement. There were 
indications of a positive association between Ri and 
prejudice.—4. A. Kramish. 

1051. Reidy, Joseph J., & Colvin, Ralph W. 
Voice recognition as a measure of self-attitude 
and relatedness. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1959, 81, 636-638.—Correlations were made between 
the Profile Self-Concept Test score, a sociometric 
popularity and unpopularity rating, the number of 
correct identifications by each of 33 boys of his own 
voice (“Hello! How аге you? I am Fine.”), by 
his peers, and by his teachers at Astor Home for 
Children, Rhinebeck, New York, and the number of 
times each S succeeded in recognizing the voices of 
his peers. The results tend to suggest that “the per- 
son who accepts himself more readily recognizes his 
forms of self-expression, and these forms are recog- 
nized by his peers to the extent the person is accepted 
by his peers.” These findings are briefly discussed in 
relation to psychological theory.—L. A. Pennington. 


1052. Reinval’d, N. I. Razrabotka voprosov 
psikhologii lichnosti s pozitsif reflektornoi teorii 
1. P. Pavlova. [Tackling the problems of the psy- 
chology of personality from the position of I, P. Pav- 
lov's reflex theory.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(2), 123- 
130.—The new psychology of personality in the Soviet 
Union suffers from ignoring Pavlovian theory. The 
author presents arguments on behalf of a fundamental 
grounding of personality theory on Pavlov's theory of 
reflexes in order to keep personality theory from wind- 
ing up in a “blind alley” and to enable it to come to 
grips with the demands of practical life—J. D. Lon- 

оп. 


1053. Rigby, Marilyn K., Ossorio, Elizabeth D., 
& Lingner, Joan W. Attitude characteristics of 
women serving in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
St. Louis U. Dept. Psychol. tech. Rep., 1958(Sep), 
No. 10. 50 p.—Concerned with the development and 
evaluation of a forced-choice test of preferences, Serv- 
ice Women's Opinion Survey pest in relation 
to the study of attitudes, personality variables, and ad- 
justment of service women. S’s were female recruits, 
enlisted personnel and officers of the Marine Corps 
and the Navy, including nurses. “The SWOS suc- 
ceeded in discriminating outstanding Women Marine 
recruits from failing recruits and outstanding Wave 
recruits from those who did poorly. These findings 


. were cross-validated on independent samples. . . . The 


SWOS revealed differences among all groups of serv- 
ice women tested: the enlisted women differed from 
the recruits, the Nurses from the Waves, and the 
Waves from the Marines. . . . Items that were an- 
swered in the same way by the majority of service 
women were examined for their relevance to the 
popular stereotypes of women in the armed forces. 
No support for the stereotypes was found in the data. 
... The present study offered evidence of sufficient 
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reliability and validity of the test to recommend its 
further refinement and abbreviation in preparation 
for operational use."—D. G. Brown. 


1054. Ritchie, James E. Basic personality in 
Rakau. Victoria U. Wellington Publ, Psychol., 1956, 
No. 8. 179 p.—Field observation notes were used in 
describing the basic personality of inhabitants of a 
Maori village. Using this description, the author and 
a colleague independently made predictions about the 
kind of Rorschach protocols expected from these in- 
habitants. Rorschach data were then gathered. In- 
terpretations of the protocols by the author and inde- 
pendently by a second colleague indicated that most 
of the predictions were confirmed.—S. E. Newman, 


1055. Robinson, J. O. A study of the relation- 
ship between blood pressure and certain aspects 
of personality, Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 37, 
5A.—Abstract. 


1056. Rudin, S. A. Application of the methods 
of bisection and equal appearing intervals to the 
perception of persons. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 99- 
106,—“A group of men and women (М = 37) was 
asked to describe themselves and five others, from 
the best-liked to the least-liked person, by a modified 
method of bisection, . .:. 19 Os followed a modified 
method of equal appearing intervals, The major con- 
clusions are: [1] Methods analogous to those used in 
psychophysical experiments seem promising for re- 
search on the таре ов of persons. [2] The percep- 
tion of persons, at least as defined here, is less stimu- 
lus-bound and more a function of internal associations 
and connotations than is the perception of non-social 
stimuli, [3] Not all personality characteristics are 
seen as uniformly favorable or unfavorable by all Os; 
contextual and observer variables play a large role. 

Many interesting individual differences invite 
further research, e.g., sex differences, differences be- 
tween persons who see themselves as more or less 
forceful, and differences between persons who per- 
ceive themselves as introverts or extraverts, [5] It 
is suggested that liking is a function of distance from 
a culturally stable concept of the ‘least-liked’ person 
and not a function of similarity to a concept of the 
‘best-liked,’"—C, H. Ammons, 


1057. Scodel, Alvin; Ratoosh, Philburn, & 
Minas, Ji ayer. Some personality correlates of 
decision making under conditions of risk. Behav. 
Sci, 1959, 4, 19-28.—“How does the personality of 
the decision maker affect the rules which guide his 
decisions? Does a gambler normally bet in such a 
way so as to maximize expected gain? What is the 
relation between the objective probability of the event 
and the way this probability appears to the risk taker? 
A combination of clinical psychological methods and 
statistical methods reveals some interesting relations 
among background, inferred personality traits, and 
observed gambling behavior of people,”—J. Arbit. 


1058. Scott, John Paul. Aggression. Chi о, 
Ш.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1958. xi, 149 p. $3.75. 
—A synthesis of animal and human studies. Most 
of the occasions leading to aggression have to be 
learned. Experimental extinction works only slowly 
on fighting. Habits of nonfighting can be induced. 
Much aggression is adaptive, but under modern social 
conditions it is more likely to be nonadaptive, Frus- 
tration lowers the threshold for the already learned 
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secondary stimuli to aggression. Study of the comi 
plex physiology of aggression reveals no inner mecha? 
nism to initiate the chain reaction; aggression needs 
an external stimulus. Nonaggression has therefore} 
no deleterious effect, but repression of aggression once 
aroused does. Prevention of aggression is better than | 
provision of an outlet. Male hormones lower the 

aggression threshold in males but not females. They 
restore the aggressiveness of castrates with habits of 
fighting but do not cause fighting in animals who Һай 
not learned. Prolactin may strengthen female ag- 
gressiveness. Biological variation, intro- and be- 
tween-species is very great. Dominance (the “peck~ 
ing order") and socialization are the chief means of 
social control. Age 8 is a favorable time for learning? 
to handle aggressions. War is chiefly an organiza- 
tional problem: it is not inevitable because of in- 
dividual aggressiveness, nor prevented by ind vidual 
peaceableness. Scientific studies of the organization 
incitements to war are needed. 88-item bibliog.— 
H. B. English. 


1059. Sjóstrand, Wilhelm. Interest and atti- 
tude: An attempt at a new orientation. Acta psy- 
chol., 1958, 14, 401-412.— "Interest" is an older con- 
cept than “attitude.” Attitude is a 20th century term 
referring to “sets” or “determining tendencies.” Both 
are related to motivation. For the author, delimita- 
tion lies in the fact that interest is connected with an 
existing drive, while attitude exists, whether the com- 
ponents of drive are active in the present or not. 
This is demonstrated in terms of stimulus and re- 
sponse, Interest and attitude are different terms for 
the cognitive processes for which the foundations are 
laid with each act of motivation and learning. 247 
refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1060. Strakhov, I. V. Problema kharaktera v 
rabotakh kafedry psikhologii Saratovskogo peda- 
gogicheskikh instituta. [The problem of character 
in the work of the department of psychology in the 
Saratov Pedagogical Institute.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 
—Character is defined as that “property which gives 
direction to an individual’s activities and determines 
the mode of his behavior.” Character has been stud- ] 
led by systematic observation, experiment, and psy- 
chological analysis of the process and products of 
creative endeavor. The range of research includes: 
(a) stability of character and attentiveness ; (b) рег- 
sonality traits and behavioral modes; (c) develop- 
ment of moral qualities in school children, influence 
of comradeship on character formation, and forma- 
tion of volitional traits in children; (d) mental habits 
as à component of character; (e) structure of char- 
acter; (b theory of character as developed in the 
writings of N. G. Chernyshevskit, I. A. Goncharov, 
and L. N. Tolstot; (g) psychological analysis ОЁ 
Characters encountered in the Russian classics, par- 
ticularly in the writings of L. N. Tolstor—/. D. 
London. 


1061. Stritch, Thomas Michael. (Emory U.) 
Experimentally induced changes in impressions of 
physiognomy and personality. Dissertation Abstr. 
1959(May), 19, 3035-3036.—A bstract. 


1062. Tedeschi, Giuseppe. Mio figlio egoista: 
perche? [Why is my child selfish?] Brescia, Italy: 
La Scuola, 1958. 94 p, L. 250. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 

1958, 2, 46.—H. B. English, р 
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1063. Terrell, Glenn, Jr., & Shreffler, Joy. (U. 
Colorado) A developmental study of leadership. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 69-72.—The students of this 
study were pupils attending the Florida State Uni- 
versity Demonstration School. The California Test 
of Personality was administered to 4 leaders and 4 
nonleaders from each grade, 1 through 12. The lead- 
ers at the upper grade level were found to possess a 
significantly higher mean adjustment score than the 
nonleaders at this level, while the leader-nonleader 
differences at the.other 3 levels were at a chance 
magnitude.—F. Goldsmith. 

1064. Trehub, Arnold. Ego disjunction and psy- 
chopathology. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 
191-194.—'"This study was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that degree of ego disjunction is positively 
related to degree of psychopathology. A scale based 
upon the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was 
devised to measure ego disjunction. College Students, 
Adolescents, Neurotics, Character Disorders, and 
Schizophrenics were tested and the following results 
were found. . . . a positive relationship between de- 
gree of ego disjunction and degree of psychopathol- 
ogy was demonstrated. . . . scores yielded three sig- 
nificantly different subgroups. . . . Schizophrenics 
alone; .. . Character Disorders, Neurotics and Ado- 
lescents; . . . [and] College Students alone."—G. H. 
Frank. 

1065. Valentine, Max. (U. Shiraz) Psycho- 
metric testing in Iran. J. ment, Sci., 1959, 105, 93- 
107.—Intelligence test scores, on a British test of 
perceptual reasoning, are lower than British norms in 
populations which are as yet un-Westernized, Per- 
sonality tests seem to suggest that students are gre- 
garious, unaggressive and protective, and show a 
trait of “oral optimism.”—W. L. Wilkins. 

1066. Voas, Robert B. Relationships among 
three types of response sets. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 
1, No. 15. iii, 31 p.—The relationship among 3 
'test taking habits" or response sets was investigated : 
the use of one category of response more frequently 
than another, the tendency to give normative re- 
Sponses, and the tendency to give socially desirable 
responses. Each of the 3 response sets was found 
to be independent of the other 2. Analysis of the 
relationships of these sets to the trait scales of the 
MMPI and Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey indicated that most of the scales were strongly 
affected by these 3 types of bias.—L: Shatin. 

1067. Weiss, Joseph. Intensity as a character 
trait. Psychoanal. Quart., 1959, 28, 64—72.—“Тһе 
Intense individual avoids ultimate gratification to 
avoid dangers originating in various phases of de- 
velopment, . . . The avoidance of gratification results 
in a constant damming up of energy which the intense 
individual tends to discharge in motor activity. By 
eagerly anticipating deferred gratification, uncon- 
Sciously forbidden, the intense individual avoids 
anxiety connected with. gratification and by his in- 
tensity denies this avoidance."—L. M. Solomon. 

1068. Willingham, Warren W., Nelson, Paul, & 
O'Connor, William. А note on the behavioral 
validity of the Gordon Personal Profile. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 378.—4. A. Kramish. 
ыб: Winkler, W. Th, & Wieser, St. (U.- 

ervenklinik Tübingen, Germany) Die Ich-Mythi- 
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sierung als Abwehrmassnahme des Ich, dargestellt 
am Beispiel des Wahneinfalles von der jungfráu- 
lichen Empfängnis und Geburt bei paraphrenen 
Episoden. [Ego-mythicism as an ego-defense, demon- 
strated in delusions of immaculate conception and 
birth in paraphrenic episodes.] Nervenarat, 1959, 30, 
75-81.—By means of 2 case histories the authors de- 
scribe “ego-mythicism” as a psychodynamic defense 
mechanism, and its distinction from projection, repres- 
sion, and “ego anachoresis.”—M. Kaelbling. 

1070. Zemach, Shlomo. A theory of laughter. 
J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1959, 17, 311-329.—“Although 
laughter is psychologically an entity bound to the 
sensation of the comic in its external aspects, it is 
divided into moments of transformation and change. 
In the first part, it has to prepare the emotions toward 
an identification with what is under scrutiny ; and this 
identification will come about only if I am a witness 
(in fact or imagination) to a clear expression of hu- 
man endeavor to overcome an obstacle. In the second 
part, these endeavors will be concluded and turn to 
failure. But since the obstacle itself was small, its: 
repellent forces are overwhelmed by the flow of par- 
ticipation and sympathy which were first aroused in 
me, ... The inner quality of laughter, its bursting 
point, however, is that I do agree with it, even though 
I repulse it with all my inner being. Unwillingly I 
fail, although in actuality it is someone else who fails 
and not I. And this peculiar and extraordinary state 
of affairs has to be dealt with by nature in an original 
and specific manner. Since I cannot be either in- 
different, angry, compassionate, regretful, indignant, 
or scornful, of necessity, I laugh."—P. К. Farns- 
worth. 


(See also Abstracts 80, 115, 150, 175, 210, 946, 1169, 
1213, 1239, 1931, 1940, 1941, 2032, 2048, 2101, 
2275, 2283, 2287) 


AESTHETICS 


1071. Ekhaus, David. Hatseva betsiyurey haye- 
ladim. [Color in children’s painting.] Hahinukh, 
1958-59, 31, 183-188.—976 Jewish children in Israel 
were interviewed as to their most beloved color, 
the second in the emotional ladder, as well as the 
most loved color in their kindergarten age. Red 
was the preferred color; then came blue and yellow. 
There is an interaction between the children's en- 
vironment and their preference of colors. It is sup- 
posed that there are no differences in this respect 
between children of European and Asian parentage,— 
H. Ormian. 

1072. Fabregat Cuneo, Roberto. Principales in- 
fluencias del cine sobre el püblico. [Main influ- 
ences of the cinema on the public.] Rev. Mex. Sociol., 
1958, 20, 27-55.— Theoretical analysis of the influ- 
ences of the cinema on the public in terms of sugges- 
tion, imitation, educational consequences. Sugges- 
tions are given about a program intended to: test the 
influences of films especially on youth, studying de- 
formations of cultural themes through the movies, 
sensitizing responsible people (producers, etc.) to 
their social responsibility.—L. Steinzor. 

1073. Hausman, Jerome. Towards discipline of 
research in art education. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 
1959, 17, 354-361.—In the author's view there are 2 
critical areas for inquiry: the nature of creative be- 
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havior, and the identification of the conditions for 
fostering such behavior.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


1074. Johnson, Stewart R., & Gloye, Eugene E. 
A critical analyses of psychological treatment of 
children's drawings and paintings. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1958, 17, 242-250.—In this article the follow- 
ing areas are explored: “1) the use of artistic ex- 
pression in the diagnosis and treatment of emotional 
disorders; 2) research dealing with developmental 
trends and the relation of artistic expression to other 
aspects of personality; 3) the problem of creativity 
and its relation to psychological development; 4) sug- 
gestions for methodological improvement and for fur- 
ther research."—P, R. Farnsworth. 

1075. Mannoni, O. Poésie et psychanalyse. 
[Poetry and psychoanalysis.] Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 
139-163.—“It is an illusion to believe that the poet, 
like the analyst, has the function of bringing uncon- 
Scious meaning to consciousness, to share his dis- 
coveries with us. The poet's role is simply to re- 
nounce the "rough and direct" usages of speech, at 
least in his moment of inspiration and to cultivate in 
a certain fashion his imaginary self-relation, elabo- 
rating it through internal discourse." Illustrations 
from Moldiére, Baudelaire, Valéry, Mallarmé.—E. 
W. Eng. 

1076. Schmidt, Doris T. (U. Florida) Living 
creatively with children and music. Education, 
1958, 79, 109-114.— The author points out a number 
of implications in the psychology of music as they 
function creatively with children: empathic responses; 
establishing classroom atmosphere; environmental in- 
fluences upon a creative approach ; necessity of crea- 
tivity in music as a science; imagination and abstract 
thinking; and mathematical precision, mental dis- 
cipline, perseverance, teamwork, and cooperation.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

1077. Taylor, Irving A., & Paperte, Frances. 
Current theory and research in the effects of music 
on human behavior. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1958, 17, 
251-258.—4 theories on how music affects behavior 
are listed: (a) "that music, because of its abstract 
nature, detours the ego and intellectual controls and, 
contacting the lower centers directly, stirs up latent 
conflicts and emotions which may then be expressed 
and activated through music"; (b) "that music, act- 
ing through the ego controls, produces a rapid de- 
velopment of the fantasy world, thus increasing the 
speed at which therapy may proceed"; (c) that 
"music produces emotional reactions by producing 
'vibrations' in the nervous system"; and (d) “that if 
the structural dynamics of the music impinging on 
the sensorium is similar to the prevalent psycho- 
dynamic emotional structure, the two will unite and 
this fusion will allow music to affect emotions di- 
rectly.” 4 areas of research discussed in the article 
are: perceptual organization of music, music and per- 
sonality, symbolic and communicative aspects of music, 
and behavior induction and modification through 
music.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


(See also Abstracts 977, 1168) 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1078. Altmann, Margaret. Social integration of 
the moose calf. Anim. Behav., 1958(Jul-Oct), 
б, 155-159.—Development through solitary habits to 
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social behavior is classified into 5 periods and com- 
pared with socialization in the elk calf on the basis 
of observations made at Jackson Hole. 16 refs.— 
W. J. Coppock. 


1079. Ausubel, David P. Viewpoints from re- 
lated disciplines: Human growth and develop- 
ment. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 245-254.—Hu- 
man growth and development is not capable of direct 
applications to school learning because it is a pure 
not an applied science. “Before the educational im- 
plications of developmental findings can become ex- 
plicitly useful in everyday school situations, much 
additional research at the engineering level of opera- 
tions is necessary."—H. К. Moore. 


1080. Goodenough, Florence L., & Tyler, Leona 
E. (U. Minnesota) Developmental psychology. 
(3rd ed.) New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1959. хіх, 552 р. $6.00.—4 revision (see 19: 3237) 
placing a greater emphasis on developmental tasks as 
distinguishing features of life periods, on the con- 
tributions of Piaget and psychoanalytic writers, and 
on development during the adult years. Tables are: 
principles and methods of developmental psychology, 
and inherited equipment for living, principal life 
stages from birth to middle age, and developmental 
deviations and suggestions for the encouragement of 
optimal human development. 5 p. bibliog —D. T. 
Kenny. 


1081. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin) Basic 
social capacity of primates. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 
40-53.—Studies to determine "the various innate af- 
fectional factors" of primates, performed at the Wis- 
consin Primate Laboratory. Data show that with 
monkeys "the comfort of contact is the variable of 
prime importance in the development of filial affec- 
tion.” 16-item bibliog.—P. Swartz. 


1082. Kortlandt, A. (U. Amsterdam)  Tussen 
mens en tier. [Between animal and man.] Gron- 
ingen, Netherlands: J. B. Wolters, 1959. 30 p.—A 
survey of certain ape behaviors, especially of the use 
of weapons, leads to the hypothesis that present-day 
apes have less man-like or hominid behavior than 
the common ancestor of man and ape. It is hy- 
pothesized that the protohominid ancestor was ter- 
restial and that the apes regressed to arboreal habitat, 
losing hominid characteristics or retaining them in 
vestigial form.—H. B. English. 


1083. Schmidt, H. D. (Berlin C2, Oranienburger- 
str. 18) Verhaltenshomologie und Verhalten- 
sanalogie. [Behavioral homology and analogy.] 7. 
Psychol., 1958, 162, 279-300.—A critical considera- 
tion of the concept of homology in comparative psy- 
cliology, especially of "genetically conditioned homolo- 
gies” as suggested by Lewin.—K. M. Newman. 


1084. Thompson, George G. (Syracure U.) 
Developmental psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol, 
1959, 10, 1-42.—The year's literature in develop- 
mental psychology to April 1958 is reviewed under 
the headings of theory and research technique, de- 
development and the learning process, the develop- 
ment of sensorimotor, perceptual, and cognitive func- 
tions, development of interests, attitudes, and abilities, 
development trends in social behavior, social and cul- 
tural conditions related to psychological growth, and 
textbooks and other didactic volumes, Some impres- 
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sions by the reviewer. 
Sprow. 

1085. Washburn, S. L. (U. Chicago) Specula- 
tions on the interrelations of the history of tools 
and biological evolution. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 21- 
31.—Bipedalism started man on his separate evolu- 
tionary course. Tool use, however, began almost as 
early. “Biological changes in the hand, brain, and 


179-item bibliog.—4. J. 


“face follow the use of tools, and are due to the new 


selection pressures which tools created. Tools 
changed the whole pattern of life bringing in hunt- 
ing, cooperation, and the necessity for communication 
and language." Homo sapiens was, in a very real 
sense, created by tools.—P. Swartz. 


(See also Abstract 209) 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


1086. Ataíde, Schneeberger. Quelques con- 
sidérations sur l'activité motrice initiale. [Reflec- 
tions on early motor activity.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1958, 25, 254-264.—A mong 64 one and two year olds, 
there is no sharp demarcation between motility and 
voluntary activity during the first months, nor be- 
tween conditioned response activity and learning. 
The early reflex mechanisms persist when telencepha- 
lic functioning becomes integrated, but their impulses 
become subliminal and cannot by themselves evoke 
corresponding activity. Expression of emotion ap- 
pears early. Dominance of one hemisphere is at times 
difficult to demonstrate before the end of the second 
year.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1087. Bethell, M. F. Restriction and habits in 
children. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 25, 264-269.— 
Does excessive restrictiveness exist in the environ- 
ment of nail-biting, nose-picking, and head-banging 
children? Establishing 12 criteria, 50 cases and 50 
controls aged 3-15 were compared. Data confirmed 
the influence of excessive restrictiveness, but whether 
this is also causal remains to be investigated.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1088. Crandell, Vaughn J., Orleans, Sonya; 
Preston, Anne, & Rabson, Alice. (Fels Research 
Inst.) The development of social compliance in 
young children. Child Develpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 
429-443.—Using Q sorts of social behaviors, meas- 
ures of compliance were obtained on a group of nurs- 
ery school children and a group of 6-8 year olds in a 
day camp. The relationships between these measures 
and ratings of children’s behavior at home with the 
mother and the mother’s reaction to the child’s be- 
havior were analized. Age differences were found 
with respect to quality and degree of compliance, the 
degree to which mother’s reactions predicted extra- 
home behavior, and the degree of relationship between 
reward for compliance and punishment for noncom- 
pliance. Maternal rewards for compliance were a 
better predictor of extra-home compliance than ma- 
ternal punishments for noncompliance.—B. W. Camp. 

1089. Dixon, Marguerite M. (Girl Scouts of 
America) Adolescent girls tell about themselves. 
Marriage fam. Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 400-401.— 
The first section of a 2-part survey undertaken by the 
National Girl Scout Organization shows how “adoles- 
cent girls are receiving the conflict between home 
making and career. . .. They plan to continue their 
education and work for a time before marrying, and 
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then want white collar jobs for themselves and their 
husbands.” The survey is based on “interviews with 
a scientifically selected sample of nearly two thou- 
sand girls . . . now in the sixth through the twelfth 
grades. . . . adolescent girls are under most stress 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen when they 
are beginning to establish relationships outside the 
family." Reports opinions about dating, going steady, 
qualities needed for popularity with boys, parental 
guidance and control, clothes, use of make-up, job 
plans, the most popular occupations. Only 3% said 
they wish to become housewives; one-third want col- 
lege education.—M. M. Gillet. 


1090. Eisenstadt, Sh. N. (Hebrew U., Jeru- 
salem) Hamered hehadash shel hanoar. [The new 
youth revolt.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 95-102.—In many 
countries (to some extent in Israel too) a new type 
of juvenile behavior is reported, typical for youth 
from well-to-do homes rising out of boredom. This 
new phenomenon is a consequence of institutionaliza- 
tion of social and national ideologies, the usual to-day. 
Because of this situation, youth is not able to look at 
its future as different from the present, and thus the 
“cult of immediacy” (Riesman). Extreme expres- 
sion of this phenomenon is the increase of youth de- 
linquency. English summary.—H. Ormian. 


1091. Erickson, Florence. (U. Pittsburgh) Re- 
actions of children to hospital experience. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1958, 6, 501-504.— This research study, car- 
ried on to interpret children's interpretation of hos- 
pital experiences and procedures, utilized the play 
interview method. 3 groups consisting of 5 boys and 
5 girls each were used for 3 catagories of intrusive 
procedures: oral procedures, anal procedures, and 
cutaneous procedures. Analysis of the experiment 
is given in detail. Although this was a pilot study, 
the hypothesis that when 4-year-old hospitalized chil- 
dren are given an opportunity to play with clinical 
equipment and other clinical accessories for projec- 
tive play they are able to express their feelings about 
their experiences. The consistency with which the 
children studied interpreted invasion of the anus and 
skin as hostile is of considerable theoretical assist- 
ance.—S. M. Amatora. 


1092. Falek, Arthur. Handedness: A family 
study. Amer. J. hum, Genet., 1959, 11, 52-62.— 
Handedness was studied by a demonstration test, by 
5 motor tests, and a questionnaire in 53 families se- 
lected from 10,236 parents of students in New York 
City to include matings of the 4 types. The frequency 
of left-handed children was markedly higher in fami- 
lies with a right-handed father and a left-handed 
mother, but there was no difference in the frequency 
of left-handed children in families where the parents 
are both right-handed or both left-handed. Interviews 
with 19 families gave evidence for constant home 
pressure for right-handedness on 3 out of the 4 left- 
handed children of parents who were both left-handed 
but only minor pressure on the 6 left-handed children 
of the other mating types. The author concludes that 
the hand preference of an individual is the result of 
both genetic endowments and early training. The 
frequency of left-handedness reported in the 10,236 
parents was 3.10% for the mothers and 3.88% for the 
fathers. This difference is not statistically significant. 
—S. G. Vandenberg. 
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1093. Fraiberg, Selma Н. The magic years: 
Understanding and handling the problems of early 
childhood. New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1959. xiii, 305 p. $3.95.—A book for parents, deal- 
ing with the psychological problems of the first 5 
years. It is based on psychoanalytical theory, Piaget's 
and other research, and clinical practice.—E. L. Rob- 
inson. 

1094. Gallwey, Mary Osborn. 
study of decision time in children. 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2673.—Abstract. 


1095. Gille, René. Le test-film: Un instrument 
pour la mesure objective du niveau de maturité 
affective et de certains traits du comportement., 
[The test-film: An instrument for the objective meas- 
urement of the emotional maturity level and certain 
other behavioral traits.] Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
ver. France, 1959, viii, 150 p. Fr. 1200.—A test 
for general assessment of children from 10 to 17 in 
the areas of emotional (affective) maturity, general 
characteristics of the "only child," and differential 
characteristics between boy and girl. It is a group 
paper-and-pencil test, having 69 items many of which 
are drawings that allow for answers by a simple 
pencil mark, The test is described, the method of ad- 
ministration, and the interpretation of results with 
reference to: attitudes toward the family, attitudes 
toward friends and acquaintances, attitudes toward 
teachers and work, and interests. Clinical interpreta- 
tion of the results is also presented. The test, its 
standardization, norms for the establishment of ma- 
turity coefficients, and examples of application of the 
test are comprehensively described.—4. Manoil, 

1096. Golan, Shemuel. Al beayot hanoar beya- 
menu. [On youth problems to-day.] Ofakim, 1958, 
12, 167-176.—Youth problems have to be analyzed on 
the background of problems of the society ; but spora- 
dic and publicistic dealing with it has to be avoided. 
3 aspects have to be distinguished: the historical, psy- 
chological, and sociological. The value and position 
of family, school, and youth organization are analyzed 
‘as well as the fact that changes in adolescents’ be- 
havior reflect the general sociocultural situation.— 
H. Ormian. 

1097. Gottschaldt, Kurt, & Frühauf-Ziegler, 
Christiane. (Berlin C2, Oranienburgerstr, 18) 
Über die Entwicklung der Zusammenarbeit im 
Kleinkindalter. [On the development of cooperative 
‘behavior in young children.] Z. Psychol., 1958, 162, 
254-278.—3 modes of behavior in children age 1-11 
to 5-9 were examined: working towards a common 
goal, working for each other, true helping behavior. 
It was found that 2- to 3-year-olds show no form of 
cooperative behavior at all, the 3- to 4-year-olds 
achieve cooperation partly in working towards a com- 
mon goal, 4- to 6-year-old children achieve this co- 
operative effort in working towards a common goal 
completely. Working for each other and true aiding 
behavior is also possible for children from the ages of 
4 to 5 years on. Seen overall, it appears that the 
development of cooperation is an expression of the 
differentiation in social attitudes of young children ; 
dependent on the entire psychophysiological level of 
maturity, but also clearly malleable by pedagogical 
influences.—K. M. Newman. 


(Cornell U.) A 
Dissertation 
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1098. Gowan, J. C., & Epley, Thelma. Gifted 
children: A selected bibliography. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1958, 9, 215-221.—T. E. Newland. 


1099. Hirsch, M. J. (U. California) The rela- 
tionship between refractive state of the eye and 
intelligence test scores. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 
12-21.—For 554 school children aged 6-17 the re- 
fractive state of the right eye was determined by 
retinoscopy. The children aged 6-7 were given the 
Stanford-Binet test, the remainder the California 
Test for Mental Maturity. The correlation between 
refractive state and IQ was small (— 0.19) but 
highly significant. "The negative sign indicates a 
tendency for higher intelligence test scores associated 
with minus refraction or myopia and lower intelli- 
gence test scores associated with hypermetropia."— 
E. G. Heinemann. 


1100. Hjelholt, Gunnar. (Copenhagen) The 
neglected parent. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 179-184. 
—A sample of 272 young men, aged 16-20 years, in 
the Royal Danish Army, were selected for this study ; 
2796 were screened out on the basis of interview and 
tests; 14 came from broken homes; and 9 grew up in 
an orphanage. The father role manifested itself con- 
spicuously, Perhaps the father, as an authority, was 
so considered because of the military environment of 
this authoritative society. Although some studies 
have shown emotional attachment to the mother, in 
the case of broken homes, when social adaptation is 
reflected, the importance of the father role emerges. 
Hans Hoff claimed “in the child's development his 
super-ego builds up, and social adaptation is de- 
veloped by the relationship between child and father." 
16 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


1101. Hunt, J. T. (U. Arizona) Emotional de- 
velopment in childhood and adolescence. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1958, 28, 401—409.— Considerable interest 
was shown in the problem of manifest anxiety as 
measured by short paper-and-pencil tests and by its 
relationship to other factors. Much of the research 
lost considerable impact by its small samples, limited 
treatment, and attempted measurement of isolated and 
peripheral factors. Significant improvements in tech- 
niques for studying the affective aspects of child 
behavior have to be made before investigators will be 
able to arrive at satisfactory answers to many urgent 
problems on emotional development. 66-item bib- 
liog.—F. Goldsmith. 


1102. Hunt, Lucille Aust. А developmental 
study of factors related to children's clothing pref- 
erences. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1959, 
24(1), 3-47.— Color, pattern, style and texture were 
investigated as factors influencing the clothing pref- 
erence of 128 children ranging in age from 3 through 
10 years. To investigate mother-child agreement, the 
mothers of each child were also interviewed. Age 
and sex differences and relationships among the varia- 
bles are often reported. 16 refs.—M C. Templin. 


1103. Jones, Harold E. Consistency and change 
in early maturity. Vita Humana, 1958, 1, 43-51.— 
“A longitudinal study is described, involving approxi- 
mately 110 men and women, derived originally from 
anormal public school population. An intensive pro- 
gram of physical, physiological, and psychological 
measurements, repeated annually or semi-annually 
from about age 11 to about age 18, is now being sup- 
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plemented by a series of observations during the 
fourth decade of life." Some of the measures used 
were anthropometric measurements and body photo- 
graphs, the Terman Group Test, the California Psy- 
chological Inventory, and the GSR as a measure of 
autonomic activity.—35. L. Ornstein. 


1104. Kaneti, Malka. Hakeria besifrut kelokelet. 
[Reading of cheap literature.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 
250-253.—Study carried out among 127 youth club 
members and 476 accidental customers at bookstalls. 
Almost everyone reads some trashy books, especially 
between 16-18 years of age. This reading lasts only 
a short period with youngsters from upper social 
strata, whereas those from lower stata read such books 
in a considerable amount and for a long period. 
Reading of pornographic literature is very rare among 
Israel youth. English summary.—H. Ormian. 


1105. Kiell, Norman. The adolescent through 
fiction: A psychological approach. New York: 
International Univer. Press, 1959. 345 p. $5.00.— 
An attempt to illuminate psychological principles of 
adolescent development by illustrations drawn from 
contemporary fiction. Chapters on physical develop- 
ment, getting along socially, family relations, the 
meaning of sex, cultural conflicts, and choosing a 
career, among others, contain excerpts from various 
fictional sources which are discussed from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint.—L. S. Blackman. 


1106. Klausmeier, Herbert J., Lehmann, Irvin 
J., & Beeman, Alan. (U. Wisconsin) Relation- 
ships among physical, mental and achievement 
measures in children of low, average, and high in- 
telligence. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 647-656. 
—“The purpose of this study was to test three hy- 
potheses—(a) a low level of physical development 
within the child accompanies low achievement in 
arithmetic and reading, (b) uneven physical develop- 
ment within the child (split growth) accompanies low 
achievement in arithmetic, and reading and (c) the 
within-child variability in strength, intelligence, read- 
ing achievement, and arithmetic achievement is the 
same among children of low, average, and high in- 
telligence. Hypothesis (a) was upheld for boys but 
not for girls; hypothesis (b) was rejected. Hypothe- 
sis (c) was rejected; however, when a further test 
was made, using the three achievement measures, no 
difference was found among the three IQ levels—that 
is, within-child variability in reading, arithmetic, and 
language achievement is the same among children of 
low, average, and high intelligence.” —V. М. Staudt. 


1107. Koch, Helen L. Der Einfluss der Ge- 
Schwister auf die  Persónlichkeitsentwicklung 
jungerer Knaben. [The influence of siblings on the 
personality development of younger boys.] Jb. Psy- 
chol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 211-225.—A sample of 192 
five- and six-year-old Chicago boys was divided into 
12 subgroups representing the various possible com- 

inations of subject sex, sibling sex, birth order, and 
$ degrees of age difference between siblings. For 
boys with a sibling 2-4 years younger there seemed 
to be definite difficulties. It was clearly evident that 
possession of a much older brother by a boy went 
along with a very good social adjustment while, con- 
trarily, the possession of a much older sister appeared 


associated with increased conflict and dependency.— 
E. W. Eng. 
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1108. Lamanna, Eustachio Paolo. La vita psi- 
chica e il suo sviluppo nel fanciullo; Ad uso degli 
istituti magistrali. (5th ed.) [Psychic life and its 
development in the young boy: For the use of teach- 
ers.] Florence, Italy: F. LeMonnier, 1958. iv, 266 
p. L.700. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208.—H. B. 
English. 


1109, Liamina, G. M. K voprosu o mekhanizme 
ovladeniia proiznosheniem slov up deteí vtorogo 
itret'ego goda zhizni. [On the mechanism of learn- 
ing pronunciation of words by children in the second 
and third year of life.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 
119-130.—Development of speech in 14—30 month 
old children was studied by means of "clinical ob- 
servation and pedagogical experiment.” Faulty ar- 
ticulation, precursory to the formation of proper 
pronunciation, was analyzed and the time during 
which the child learns to pronounce words determined. 
—I. D. London. 


1110. Luriia, A. R. Rol’ rechi v psikhicheskom 
razvitii rebénka. [The role of speech in the mental 
development of the child.] Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4 
(5), 3-17.—The theoretical foundations, underlying: 
the Soviet approach to the formation of higher men- 
tal processes, are discussed. Mental activity in all its ` 
complexity is developmentally traceable to early child- 
hood and is a product of (a) the influence of the 
child's particular social environment and (b) the 
child's assimilation of the general experience ac- 
quired by man over the centuries. Since speech is 
a mediator of these 2 factors, special attention is 
directed to the role played by speech in the formation 
of the child's mental processes.—/. D. London, 


1111. Montagu, Ashley. Behavior as viewed in 
the behavioral sciences and by American educa- 
tion. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1959, 60, 440-448.—The 
basic needs of the organization are for oxygen, food, 
liquid, rest, sleep, activity, elimination, protection from 
danger, avoidance of pain, and greatest of all, love. 
Unless children are adequately loved during their first 
6 years great damage may be done to them, much of 
it irreversible. The chief damage is in the inability 
of the individual to love or to relate himself ade- 
quately to others but there are also such things as 
diminution in capacity for abstract reasoning, nar- 
rowness of attention span, inability to relate, and 
most functional behavior disorders. It is the func- 
tion of education to create healthy human beings, i.e., 
those able to love and to work. “Training in the 
three R’s is to be regarded simply as instruction in 
the techniques subserving the functions of the healthy 
human being.” The function of education is to en- 
able the individual to function as a warm, loving 
human being. —H. K. Moore. 


1112, Miiller, Anne. (Berlin C2, Oranienburger- 
str. 19) Über die Entwicklung des Leistungs- 
Anspruchsniveaus. [On the development of a level 
of aspiration.] Z. Psychol, 1958, 162, 238-253.— 
Children age 5-0 to 6-10 exhibit all the features of 
level of aspiration that are found in adults and school 
children. From 3-11 to 4-11 the attitude is one of 
play: aspiration is found only sporadically, But the 
beginnings of a socially directed aspiration can be 
observed. From 3-2 to 3-11 neither aspiration nor 
true play was found. But there was a marked de- 
mand for independence.—K. M. Newman. 
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1113. Picco, Iclea. Incontri con bimbi: Psico- 
logia senza psicologia. [Contacts with children: 
Psychology without psychology.] Brescia, Italy: La 
Scuola, 1958. 128 p. L. 600. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 
1958, 5, 168.—Н. В. English. 

1114. Pringle, М. L. Kellner, & Bossio, Victoria. 
A study of deprived children. Vita Humana, 1958, 
1, 65-92.—188 English institutionalized children were 
Studied at 3 age levels, 8, 11, and 14 years of age in 
order to reveal the effects of deprivation. The pro- 

ortion of dull children was higher, emotional malad- 
justment was higher, but social development was equal 
to children living with their own families. 56 refs.— 
S. L. Ornstein, 

1115. Robinson, Eleanor Louise. (U. Minnesota) 
The form and the imaginative content of chil- 
dren's block buildings. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2651.—Abstract. 

1116. Robinson, Helen M., Letton, Mildred C., 
Mozzi, Lucile, & Rosenbloom, Alfred A. (U. Chi- 
cago) An evaluation of the Children's Visual 
Achievement Forms at Grade I. Amer. J, Optom., 
1958(Oct), 35, 515-525.—87 first grade pupils were 
given the Children’s Visual Achievement Forms 

CVA), the Kuhlman-Anderson Test of Intelligence, 
the Word Discrimination Test, the Chicago Reading 
Test, and a handwriting test. The intercorrelations 
are all positive but low. “The CVA is an unsatis- 
factory means for predicting level of intelligence, 
reading achievement, or handwriting among first 
rade pupils of the type used in this study."—E. С. 
einemann, 

1117. Rosner, Arye. Ma kore hanoar. [What 
the youngsters read.] Urim, 1957-58, 15, 352-354. 
"A librarian's remarks" on a transmission of the 
"Voice of Israel" about children’s and adolescents’ 
interest in literature, most remarkable result of which 
was: children and adolescents prefer translations and 
not original Hebrew writings, the light bestseller and 
not the classical book, Causes of this situation are 
hinted at, and educational suggestions given.—H. 
Ormian. 

1118, Sayres, Avivah L. (New York U.) A 
comparison of attitudes toward child rearing of 
mothers who differ significantly in self-concepts. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1958( May), 19, 3026.—Abstract. 

1119, Schaffer, Н. Е. Objective observations of 
personality development in early infancy. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 174-183.—“T wo main syn- 
dromes, each associated with a particular age range, 
have emerged from this study of the effects of hos- 
pitalization in infancy, In this respect the findings 
parallel those of Spitz, and they may be said to sug- 
gest the existence of two developmental stages—a 
global stage and a differentiated stage. The latter, 
centering around the differentiation of self and en- 
vironment, appears to be essentially continuous with 
the adult form, and only when it has been attained 
can object relations to specific persons be established, 
The global stage, on the other hand, is of a very dif- 
ferent order, and certain life experiences may thus 
have quite a distinct meaning according to the de- 
velopmental phase of the individual, The present 
study, for instance, suggests that the crucial factor in 

hospitalization at the differentiated stage is maternal 
deprivation, whereas at the global stage it is per- 
ceptual deprivation.” 15 refs.—C. L. Winder, 
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1120. Schneider, Friedrich. Tu e i tuoi figli. 
[You and your children.] Rome, Italy: Pia Società 
São Paulo, 1958. iv, 303 p. L. 500. Bibliog. Naz. 
Ital., 1958, 4, 135.—An Italian translation of a Ger- 
man publication. —H. B. English. 

1121. Settlage, Calvin F. (Temple U., School of 
Medicine) The values of limits in child rearing, 
Children, 1958, 5, 175-178.—The use of limits is es- 
sential to the task of preparing a child for the reali- 
ties of life. The author discusses: what the limits 
are, limits help establish identity, limits provide con- 
trol, limits stimulate the urge toward mastery, limits 
result in character strength, limits promote person- 
ality development, what are the specific items that are 
limited ?—5. M. Amatora. 

1122. Shiota, Y., Marui, F., Murakami, E., Akagi, 
A., & Ohashi, M. Parents’ expectancy: Chil- 
dren’s desire and children’s personality. Bull. Fac. 
Educ., Nagoya, 1957(Mar), 3, 393.—Hypothesis: 
the more the child’s desire agrees with the parents’ 
expectancy, the better the child’s adjustment may be. 
Hypothesis not confirmed. The lack of consistency in 
the results might be attributed partly, if not purely, 
to the methods employed to measure children’s ad- 
justment; the correlation among the various adjust- 
ment scores was not ith general high. In a case study, 
it was found that #4 relationship between the ex- 
pectancy-desire and children's adjustment was not so 
simple as previously thought. To predict the child’s 
adjustment we should Кеѓег not only to the degree of 
agreement between child’s desire and parent’s ex- 
pectancy, but to the level where they agree. When 
they agree at the level which is either too high or 
too low in comparison with the level of the child's 
ability and the family’s status, the child will find some 
difficulties in his adjustment.—H. В. English. 

1123. Thorpe, Louis P., & Johnson, Virginia. 
jd Southern California) Personality and social 

evelopment in childhood and adolescence. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1958, 28, 422-432.—Research reported on 
aggressive behavior and delinquency was related prin- 
cipally to sociocultural-economic factors. Concern 
with the gifted child was emphasized. Sociometric 
techniques were widely accepted, and their adaptation 
to various research areas was explored further. Tech- 
niques for ascertaining relations between parents and 
children continued to be stressed. 70-item bibliog. — 
F. Goldsmith, 

1124. Trachtman, Gilbert M. (New York U.) 
Personality and developmental characteristics of 
children rated most and least ready for first grade 
by their kindergarten teachers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(May), 19, 3028.—Abstract. 

1125. Vuyk, R. Kinderlijke gedragspatronen in 
de Szondi-Test. [Behavior patterns of children in 
the Szondi Test.] Ned. Tijdschr, Psychol., 1958, 13, 
465-474.—From a study of Szondi Test patterns in 
children, the author concludes that "this test-analysis 
does enhance our insight in the highly varied impulse- 
Structures and ego-mechanisms underlying a similar 
behavior pattern, if it is realized that other circum- 
stances as well may influence the development of this 
behavior pattern and if, on the basis of other examina- 
tions, we may conclude that our interpretation of the 
test results is valid."—R. H. Houwink. 

1126. Wallace, Helen M. (U. Minnesota) Prog- 
ress and problems in maternal and child health. 
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Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 278-281.—The author ana- 
lyzes numerous serious problems involved which still 
need to be solved relative to the psychology of child 
and maternal health. These psychological problems 
are discussed under the following topics: mothers and 
newborn infants, infants and preschool children, 
school age children, handicapped children, and chil- 
dren away from home. Such topics as adoption, 
foster home care, institutional placement, and juvenile 
delinquency are included—S. M. Amatora. 

1127. Wolff, Peter Н. Observations on new- 
born infants. Psychosom, Med., 1959, 21, 110-118. 
—4 infants are observed from birth for the first 5 
days in the quest for possible “stable and distinguish- 
able patterns in behavior, some of which might be the 
reflex predecessors of perception, motivation, and 
communication.” The results are discussed with par- 
ticular reference to motor patterns in sleep, reactions 
to external stimulation, and to responses to need ten- 
sions. “Although motor behavior in the neonatal 

eriod is justifiably considered undifferentiated, it may 

e concluded from this study that differentiated reflex 
predecessors of several behavior forms are already 
distinguishable in the first few days after birth.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1128. Yoda, A., & Kuse, T. The psychological 
study of parent-adolescent relationships. Bull. 
Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957 (Mar), 3, 391.—Ss are 563 
boys and 491 girls attending 2 junior and 2 senior 
high schools in Nogoya City, The findings obtained 
by a questionnaire are as follows: adolescents grad- 
ually increase independent feelings from their parents, 
adolescents’ independent feelings from their parents 
are various in contents, boys are more independent 
feeling than girls, adolescents hope parents will be 
their friends and counselors concerning problems in- 
volved in the future family life.—H. B. English. 

1129. Zohar, Zvi. (Ed.) Yomana shel Tamar. 
[Tamar's diary.] Ofakim, 1958, 12, 327-420.—A. 
diary of “a girl who was reared from her first child- 
hood in a kibbutz and within the framework of the 
common education system. It reflects а youngster's 
inner struggle in her adolescence period in these spe- 
cific conditions.” In the text of the diary about 50 
letters are interwoven, written by the author to her 
friends, as well as to her musical creations. A short 
interpretation is given (‘conflict between intellect 
and emotion") by Sh. Golan.—H. Ormian, 


(See also Abstracts 47, 153, 386, 396, 445, 453, 551, 
637, 720, 722, 741, 772, 787, 804, 807, 872, 881, 
935, 957, 964, 968, 969, 974, 977, 982, 984, 997, 
1014, 1074, 1152, 1227, 1229, 1233, 1242, 1407, 
1604, 1606, 1979) 
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1130. Anderson, John E. A developmental 
model for aging. Vita Humana, 1958, 1, 5-18.—4 
Classical models of aging are explored: one factor 
models, machine models, factor of safety or stress 
models, reversal of development models. Each of 
these models is found inadequate and the author sug- 
gests, "if we view the human as a very complex mani- 
fold moving forward in time and made up of inter- 
acting systems which also interact with the environ- 
ment, we can check aging against growth and develop- 
. ment.”—S, L. Ornstein. 
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1131. Birren, James E. (U. S. Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Md.) Aging and psychological 
adjustment. Rev. educ. Res., 1958, 28, 475-490.— 
Scientific and professional interest im older persons 
increased markedly during the last 3 years, but re- 
search increased only slowly, and the literature on 
aging, in comparison with research on child develop- 
ment, is small. There is a deficit of research on the 
majority of the older population who are living in 
their own households. The lack of pertinent research 
in many aspects of normal aging reflects a conceptual 
limitation of most behavior theories, such as learn- 
ing, perception, and personality, which have never 
considered age as a variable, 161-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith. 

1132. Brantner, John Paterson. (U. Minnesota) 
Homeless men, a psychological and medical sur- 
vey. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3018-3019, 
—Abstract. 

1133. Brinley, J. F., & Botwinick, J. (National 
Inst. Mental Health) Preparation time and choice 
in relation to age differences in response speed. 
J. Geront., 1959, 14, 226-228,—Response times of Ss 
in 2 age groups were compared when the duration of 
the interval between a warning light and an auditory 
signal was varied, and when the number of alterna- 
tive response choices was varied. 30 Ss were divided 
equally into age groups 65-81 years and 19-32 years. 
Age differences in response time were increased sig- 
nificantly with the shortest interval duration, Choice 
did not increase significantly the age differences in 
response speeds.—J. Botwinick. 

1134. Combs, Mary H. (Highland View Hosp., 
Cleveland, О.) Ап activities program in a cus- 
todial care group. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13 
(1), 5-8, 26-27.—Ап activity program for aging 
male patients in a custodial care environment is de- 
scribed. The 49 patients were selected to participate 
in a 3-month program in which both recreational and 
industrial activities were brought into their wards as 
a basis of establishing personal contact between 
therapist and patient and to persuade the patients to 
participate more actively in a work or recreation that 
appealed to him. Group interaction was also en- 
couraged. It was found that both geographical and 
social proximity to therapist and work opportunities 
encouraged participation, Those who participated 
became more alert and experienced increasing satis- 
faction as the program continued.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1135. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll) The 
age decrement in outstanding scientific contribu- 
tions: Fact or artifact? Amer, Psychologist, 1958, 
13, 457-460.—Lehman in Age and Achievement pro- 
vides data in the form of works cited in histories of 
art, science, and other fields and finds that they “very 
frequently indicate that many fewer significant con- 
tributions are made in the later decades of life than 
in earlier periods. ... Taken at their face value, these 
studies indicate a drastic reduction in the output of 
outstanding works in the later part of the life span.” 
But the “apparent decline in the output of significant 
works in the later decades of life may be merely a 
reflection of the behavior of historians and others 
with regard to their treatment of historical epochs, 
The present paper addresses itself to the examination 
of citation practices of historians and anthologists as 
they are related to the study of aging. ... A more 
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reasonable interpretation of the facts seems to be that, 
as the total output of science has increased, the per- 
centage of literature cited by historians has declined." 
The trend toward increase in scientific literature “has 
necessitated a change in the behavior of historians." 
18 refs.—S. J. Lachman, 

1136. Eisdorfer, C., Busse, E. W., & Cohen, L. 
D. (Duke U. Medical Center) The WAIS per- 
formance of an aged sample: The relationship be- 
tween verbal and performance IQ's. J. Geront., 
1959, 14, 197-201.—The WAIS was given to 130 
volunteer Ss and 32 mental hospital patients all of 
whom were over 60 years and írom the Piedmont 
(central) section of North Carolina. Verbal scores 
were higher than performance scores and this rela- 
tion held for subgroup divisions of sex, race, socio- 
economic status, intelligence level, and mental health 
status.—J. Botwinick. 


1137. Jones, Harold E. Problems of method in 
longitudinal research. Уйа Hwmana, 1958, 1, 93— 
99.—"Longitudinal research has many practical dis- 
advantages, but is the only way of obtaining evi- 
dence on the variety and stability of individual pat- 
terns, and of evaluating the possible role of both 
intrinsic and external factors in the processes of 
growth and aging.”—S. L. Ornstein. 

1138. Leavitt, L. A. (Baylor U. College of Medi- 
cine, Houston) Geriatric research and rehabilita- 
tion. Amer, Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1958, 6, 20-34.— 
Geriatrics is multifaceted, It calls for research and 
cooperative training programs in a variety of dis- 
ciplines. The author urges the development of such 
programs.—L. Shatin. 


1139. Lehr, U., & Thomae, H. Eine Längs- 
schnittuntersuchung bei 30 bis 50 jährigen Ange- 
stellten. [A longitudinal study of 30 to 50 year old 
men.] Vita Humana, 1958, 1, 100-110.—*125 men 
(age 30-50) working in ‘white collar’ jobs were 
studied by free and structured interviews and be- 
havior rating quarterly through one year. Опе 
hundred of these could be followed through three 
years. The preliminary findings show an unexpected 
degree of tension and of adjustment problems within 
the age group covered by this study.”—S. L. Orn- 
stein. 

1140. Levinson, Boris M. The socio-economic 
status, intelligence and personality traits of Jew- 
ish homeless men. Yivo Annu. Jewish soc, Sci, 
1956-57, 11, 122-141.—A by-product of a study on 
psychology of native-born white homeless men. The 
data are given on the social background of the Jew- 
ish homeless men problem. The personal background, 
test results, and several case studies on 8 homeless 
Jews in a New York shelter are described.—H. 
Ormian. 

1141. Murphy, Don, Jr. Retirement time. /. 
Ark. Educ., 1959 (Jun), 31, 6-7,—Questionnaire re- 
ports from 63 retired teachers indicated that few have 
changed their living arrangements, that gardening 
and home improvements are leading hobbies, that 15% 
have a full-time job, and that many are now more 
active in church life.—H. К. Moore. 

1142. Pliskin, Boris. (Malben, Tel Aviv) Briut 
hanefesh umahalot nefesh begil hazikna kiveayat 
harefua hatsiburit. [Mental health and illness in 
old age as a problem of social medicine.] Dap. 
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refuiyim, 1957, 16, 123-129.—On the background of 
recent development, especially in the United States, 
the idea is suggested to make preparations in Israel 
for keeping old citizens in good mental and physical 
health, as well as preparing the young generation for 
the process of aging. English and French summaries, 
—H. Ormian. 


1143. Riegel Klaus F. Ergebnisse und Prob- 
leme der psychologischen alternforschung. [Re- 
sults and problems of psychological research on age- 
ing.] Vita Humana, 1958, 1, 52-64, 111-117.—The 
article (in 2 parts) surveys studies concerned with 
intellectual changes on psychometric tests as a func- 
tion of age. Subtests which “hold” and “don’t hold" 
with age are discussed as they pertain to the differ- 
ential modification of intellectual abilities in old age. 
Most of the studies reviewed are American in origin. 
125 refs.—S. L. Ornstein. 


1144. Schaie, K. W. (Nebraska U.) Cross-sec- 
tional methods in the study of psychological as- 
pects of aging. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 208-215.— 
An evaluation of "the criticism that the results of 
cross-sectional studies of psychological effects of 
aging are suspect because of the non-comparable 
nature of samples at various age levels.’—J. Bot- 
тойисЁ. 

1145. Shanas, Ethel. Facts versus stereotypes: 
The Cornell study of occupational retirement. J. 
soc. Issues, 1958, 14(2), 61-62.—From the Cornell re- 
Search to date it is apparent that stereotypes widely 
held by both professional workers and the general 
public are suspect. These stereotypes are: retirement 
has an adverse effect on health; good adjustment in 
retirement is related to planning for retirement; in the 
United States, in general, older parents are alienated 
from their grown children.—J. A. Fishman. 


1146. Shatin, L. (Albany Veterans Hosp., N. Y.) 
Psychological motivation of the geriatric patient. 
Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1958, 6, 35-38.—The 
comprehensive rehabilitation approach to long-term 
psychiatric and geriatric patients has a marked in- 
fluence upon their psychological remotivation. This 
has been demonstrated in controlled research investi- 
gations.—L. Shatin. 


_ 1147. Streib, Gordon F. Family patterns in re- 
tirement. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(2), 46-60.—An 
analysis of some 1500 cases reveals a high degree of 
family solidarity, Retirees accept the importance of 
achievement norms for their children, although they 
are aware of the ways in which social mobility may 
adversely affect family relations. Affectional ties are 
considered more important than financial assistance. 
—J. A. Fishman, 


1148. Streib, Gordon F., Thompson, Wayne E., 

Suchman, Edward A. The Cornell study of 
Occupational retirement. J, soc. Issues, 1958, 14 
(2), 3-17—The Cornell study is unique in being 
longitudinal with data gathered in 4 points in time: 
before retirement, 2 years, 4 years, and 5 years later. 
In addition to comparisons over time, it also com- 
pares those retired with those still gainfully employed. 
Its respondents are widely divergent in their back- 
grounds, are from all parts of the country, and repre- 
sent the “normal aged.” The 3 following papers in 
this issue are reviewed and additional research needs 
emphasized. 17 refs—J. A. Fishman. 
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1149. Thompson, Wayne E. Pre-retirement an- 
ticipation and adjustment in retirement. J. soc. 
Issues, 1958, 14(2), 35-45.— The 2 most important 
factors in the way in which preretirement anticipa- 
tion contributes to adjustment are: an accurate pre- 
conception of retirement, a favorable preretirement 
attitude toward retirement. Planning for retirement 
is of relatively less direct importance. Among those 
who lack an accurate preconception of retirement, 
planning impedes rather than facilitates adjustment. 
—J. A. Fishman, 

1150. Thompson, Wayne E., & Streib, Gordon 
F. Situational determinants: Health and eco- 
nomic deprivation in retirement. J. soc. Issues, 
1958, 14(2), 18-34.—Through panel analysis it is 
shown that the correlation between retirement and 
poor health, which is typically found, is largely ex- 
plained by the fact that people in poor health tend to 
retire and not that retirement affects health. Such 
analysis also shows that retirement contributes to the 
development of economic deprivation. Poor health 
does not lead to a negative evaluation of retirement 
but economic deprivation does.—J. A. Fishman. 


(See also Abstracts 435, 523, 569, 617, 703, 719, 908, 
920, 1156, 1256, 1258, 1549, 2163, 2165, 2227) 
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1151. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Howard, Robert C. 

Reactions to opinion deviates as affected by affilia- 
tion need (n) and group member interdependence. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 81-91.—3 hypotheses are tested : 
(a) majority opinion holders will direct most of their 
initial communications to the few opinion deviates; 
“(b) that there will be a greater proportion of com- 
munications to the deviate during a ten-minute dis- 
cussion period, and a stronger tendency to reject him 
at the end of this period if his deviation persits, in 
highly interdependent than in less interdependent 
groups; and (c) ... affiliation motivation will be 
positively correlated with the proportion of communi- 
cations to the deviate and negatively correlated with a 
tendency to reject him in the highly interdependent 
groups but not in the less interdependent groups. 
The first two hypotheses were confirmed and... 
partial support [found] for the hypothesis."—H. P. 
Shelley. 
4,1152. Bjerstedt, Аке. (U. Lund) Reduction of 
"barrier tendencies" during experience of interna- 
tional co-living. Nord, Psykol., 1958, 10, 161-178.— 
This experiment was carried on in the Children's In- 
ternational Summer Camp (CISC) with 300 teen- 
age children of 16 different nationalities in 5 camps. 
4 methods were used: (1) individual interview, (2) 
individual photo-sorting experiment, (3) observation 
of informal contacts, and (4) attitude and personality 
tests. There were 4 objections considered: (1) na- 
tionality, (2) language, (3) nonimportance of camp 
experience, and (4) specificity of educational results. 
It was found that Objections 1 and 2 were definitely 
wrong, and 3 and 4 probably also incorrect. It is 
concluded that there is no need to be wholly pessimisic 
about these socioeducational attempts. There is need 
for further study for more definite results.—O. I. 
Jacobsen, 

1153. Borgatta, Marie L. The concept of the 
group: A brief consideration. Sociol. soc. Res., 
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1958, 43, 83-89.—The writer outlines the develop- 
ment of group concept and briefly surveys recent re- 
search.—M. Muth. 


1154. De Soto, Clinton B., Kuethe, James L., & 
Bosley, John J. A redefinition of social desira- 
bility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 273-275.— 
A redefinition of an item cluster previously subsumed 
under the category “social desirability” to “desirability 
for well-being."—G. Н. Frank. 


1155. Elkin, Frederick. (McGill U.) Socializa- 
tion and the presentation of self. Marriage fam. 
Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 320-325.—The writer first 
reports the essence of Erving Goodman’s “The Pres- 
entation of Self in Everyday Life.” This present 
paper “speculates on the stages and mechanisms 
through which one learns proper . . . behavior and 
illustrates them from social situations of everyday 
life, primarily in middle class groups. . . . The key 
group in early socialization is undoubtedly the family.” 
Then follows a detailed outline of the process of 
learning from the example of the persons around him, 
from observation and from specific instruction by 
those in charge of the learner. —M. M. Gillet. 


1156. Faigin, Helen. Histaklut behitnahagutam 
hahevratit shel peutim bakibuts. [Observation of 
babies’ social behavior in the kibbutz. Ofakim, 1957, 
11, 485-507.—31 children, 9-37 months of age, in 2 
kibbutzim were observed for 6 months. Their social 
behavior is influenced by the educational system ap- 
plied in the kibbutz and by the nurse's activities. 
There is a good deal of collective identification and 
of “we-feelings.” Rivalry is felt between groups, but 
only few within a group. Great individual differences 
are in aggressiveness. Rivalry and jealousy are wide- 
spread regarding the nurse's love. The children's 
emotional adjustment is healthy. Further research 
suggestions are given, primarily: comparison with 
children reared up in traditional families, and rela- 
tionship between parents and nurses and between 
parents and children.—H. Ormian. 


1157. Fanshel, David. A study of caseworkers’ 
perceptions of their clients. Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 
543-551.—A survey of some social and psychological 
characteristics of a family service agency's clients as _ 
observed by the caseworkers who had direct contact 
with these clients. The study includes: a detailed 
explanation of the methodology used, some of the 
substantive findings for administrative planning, and 


development of research programs in social agencies. 
—L. B. Costin. 


1158. Festinger, Leon, & Carlsmith, James M. 
Cognitive consequences of forced compliance. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 203-210.—A test of 
some hypotheses generated by Festinger’s theory of 
cognitive dissonance, viz., that “if a person is in- 
duced to do or say something which is contrary to his 
private opinion, there will be a tendency for him to 
change his opinion so as to bring it into correspond- 
ence with what he has done or said. The larger the 
pressure used to elicit the overt behavior . . . the 
weaker will be the . . . tendency. . . . The results 
strongly corroborate the theory."—G. H. Frank. 


1159. Foa, Uriel G. Behavior, norms, and social 
rewards in a dyad. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 323-334.— 
“Heider, Newcomb, Cartwright, Harary, and others 
have concerned themselves with the balance of small 
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groups, including the smallest of all—the dyad. And 
Festinger, has described related aspects of group in- 
terpersonal relations in terms of consonance and dis- 
sonance. This article, in similar mode, develops a 
model of the behavioral effects of social rewards on 
compliance with learned norms. Several hypotheses 
are derived and tested by determining relationships 
among 361 factory workers and their respective 51 
foremen.—J. Arbit. 

1160. Foa, Uriel G. The contiguity principle in 
the structure of interpersonal relations. Hum. 
Relat., 1958, 11, 229-238—“This paper presents an 
example of parallelism between conceptual relation- 
ship and empirical intercorrelation in a model of the 
relationship between two persons.” Outlines of a 
“facet model” of the 2-person relationship are de- 
scribed and tested through application of the con- 
tiguity principle among 490 factory workers and their 
51 foremen. “The pattern of average intercorrela- 
tions between variables of given component elements 
in common, follows closely the model predicted by 
Spearman for the single-common-factor structure.”— 
M. York. 

1161. Frumkin, R. M. (Ed.) A classified inven- 
tory of representative recent research in human 
relations. J. hum. Relat., 1958-59, 7(2), 207-220. 
—A 395-item inventory of research completed and in 
progress in human relations, classified in terms of the 
following categories: aging and retirement, com- 
munity, criminology and law, education, industry and 
occupation, marriage and the family, health and dis- 
ease, political organization, population, public opin- 
ion, race and ethnic relations, rural life, social change, 
social organization, social pathology, social psychia- 
try, social psychology, social welfare, religion, and 
urban life. Includes title of research project and 
name and address of principle investigator or re- 
search agency.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1162. Gilchrist, J. C. (U. Wisconsin) Social 
Peychology and group processes. Annu. Rev. Psy- 
chol, 1959, 10, 233-264.—The literature selected, 
“(a) to cover extensively the areas in which the 
greatest amount of work has been done during the 
year and (b) to present material outside the major 
areas in terms of its apparent significance to the 
field," is reviewed under the topics: social influence 
and opinion and atitude change, social perception and 
impression formation, authoritarianism and acquies- 
cence, social interactions and the group process, and 
cross-cultural studies. 147-item bibliog—A. J. 
Sprow. 

1163. Goldberg, Solomon C., & Lubin, Ardie. 
(PRB, Dept. Army) Influence as a function of 
perceived judgment error. Hum. Relat., 1958, 11, 
275-281.—Social influence was determined to be a 
positive linear function of self-ascribed judgment 
error in making similar judgments. "In interacting 
with a partner, a subject [Army enlistees] was in- 
fluenced most by the first exposure to the partner's 
judgment."—M. York. 

1164. Group for the Advancement of Psychi- 
atry. Working abroad: A discussion of psycho- 
logical attitudes and adaptation in new situations. 

. GAP Rep., 1958, No.,41. 485-529.—In 1956 more 
than 100,000 American civilians worked full time 
abroad. In this report the International Committee 
of GAP considers "the special psychological problems 
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of persons working in foreign lands," such as initial 
expectations and environmental, familial and inter- 
personal satisfactions and stresses. Recommendations 
focus on preventive personnel selection and prede- 
parture education. 25-item bibliog.—H. P. David. 


1165. Haller, A. O. Planning to farm: A social 
psychological interpretation. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 
263-268.—This study is designed "to augment exist- 
ing information on planning to farm by showing that 
those planning not to farm tend to have the primary 
group attitudes, and personal values, attitudes, and 
personality characteristics supporting success in non- 
farm occupations.” Questionnaire and test data were 
obtained from 109 17-year-old farm boys in school, 
in an area with unusually high opportunities for either 
farm or nonfarm work.—4. R. Howard. 


1166. Hamblin, Robert L. Leadership and 
crises. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 322-335.—"The pur- 
pose herein was to report a laboratory investigation 
of two hypotheses about leadership during crises, 
namely: leaders have more influence during periods 
of crisis than during non-crisis periods, and groups 
tend to replace their old leader with a new leader if 
the old leader does not have an obvious solution to a 
crisis problem. Twenty-four groups were brought 
into a laboratory situation. Twelve experienced an 
apparently genuine crisis where there was no solution 
to the crisis problem. Data from an observational 
measure of influence give support to both hypotheses." 
21 refs.—H. P. Shelley. r^ 


1167. Havighurst, Robert Ј., & Feigenbaum, 
Kenneth. Leisure and life style. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1959, 64, 396-404.—In a study of people aged 40-70 
it was found that middle-class people tend to be com- 
munity-centered or home-centered in life-style and in 
leisure, but working-class people are either home-cen- 
tered or generally low in social role and leisure per- 
formance.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1168. Hendin, Herbert. Psychoanalysis, modern 
art, and the modern world. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 
32, 522-531.—"This paper deals with the significant 
sources of stress and pressure in our changing society 
that become evident to the analyst in his daily work. 
It attempts to show that modern art reflects these 
same pressures, and correlates the information ob- 
tained about contemporary society from two such 
apparently different sources as psychoanalysis and 
art."—D. Prager. 


1169. Hoffman, L. Richard. Similarity of per- 
sonality: A basis for interpersonal attraction? 
Sociometry, 1958, 21, 300-308.—Groups composed of 
similar personalities and groups composed of dissimi- 
lar personalities were formed according to the inter- 
relations among certain measures of their personali- 
ties. “The hypothesis that similarity of personality 
leads to personal attraction was examined and found 
wanting." Sociometric choice and problem solving 
performance were correlated in homogeneous groups 
but not in nonhomogeneous groups. Sociometric 
choice and sex composition were correlated in non- 
homogeneous groups but not in homogeneous groups. 
“, . . the hypothesis was suggested that attraction to 
other group members is a function of the success of 
a group in accomplishing the more difficult task its 
personality structure creates, whether this be prob- 
lem solving or group maintenance,”—H. P. Shelley. 
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1170. Horwitz, Adina. Nearim mevodadim be- 
hevrot noar. [Rejected boys in youth groups.] 
Megamot, 1958, 9, 103-123.—17 boys and girls, 13-14 
years of age, defined by their leaders as rejected, were 
chosen from about 400 members of youth groups. 
The methods used were: questionnaire, sociogram, 
talks with children, direct observation, and tests. 
Overdependence from adults is common to children 
rejected by their groups. Educational deliberations 
are given and some advice suggested. English sum- 
mary.—H. Ormian. 


1171. Israel, Joachim. А note on measurement 
of cross-pressures in groups. Acta psychol., 1958, 
14, 353-358.—Social pressures within groups lead to 
group standards. Cross pressures are established 
when the individual is exposed to multiple group- 
membership. Individuals may publicly comply with 
social pressures without internalizing them. Using 
Coomb’s “unfolding technique,” a group of student 
nurses were asked to arrange intelligence, orderliness, 
leadership ability, and appearance according to im- 
portance. All but 3 made transitive, consistent judg- 
ments, The nature of the underlying dimension cor- 
responds to social pressures exerted by the college 
authorities.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1172. Jasinski, Frank J. (Yale U.) The dy- 
namics of organizational behavior. Personnel, 
1959, 36, 60-67.— The various and often conflicting 
factors influencing the interactions of people in a 
common work setting are discussed from an anthro- 
pologist’s viewpoint. Roles and expectations are dis- 
cussed in addition to the organizational framework, 
the influence of ethos, and some implications for man- 
agement.—V. M. Staudt. 


1173. McCracken, Janet. (U. Flbrida) Ingredi- 
ents of success in creative group action. Educa- 
tion, 1958, 79, 105-108—Psychological factors in- 
volved in the success of group action are those gen- 
erally involved in group dynamics. These include: 
a definite need for action, a common purpose among 
participants, group discussions based on exploration 
of facilities and resources, recognition and acceptance 
of various roles as having value, emergence of lead- 
ership roles as work progresses, sharing of responsi- 
bility, sharing of satisfaction, and penetration of 
dynamics among participants—S. M. Amatora. 


_ 1174. McDavid, John, Jr. Personality and situa- 
tional determinants of conformity. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1959, 58, 241-246.—"This study investi- 
gated the relationships between dispositional tend- 
encies to respond to interpersonal communications in 
terms of either (a) the source of the communication, 
Or (b) the message or content of the communication, 
and yielding to group influence as a function of (a) 
the amount of discrepancy between group judgment 
and the individual's own judgment, and (b) the dif- 
ficulty of the behavioral task in which the individual 
18 engaged. А source-oriented group and a message- 
oriented group of S's were differentiated on the basis 
of their habitual manner of interpreting interperson- 
ally communicated information by means of objective 
analysis of sentence completions.” —G. Н. Frank. 

1175. Manheim, Henry Lee. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Intergroup interaction: A laboratory 
Study of small groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2674—267 5.—Abstract. 
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1176. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
The effect of role-playing experience on role-play- 
ing ability. Sociometry, 1959, 22, 64-74.—96 Ss 
were randomly assigned to 12 groups of 8 which met 
for 12 1-hour meetings. 6 groups engaged in role 
playing; 3 met in leaderless discussion; 3 discussed 
assigned readings. Ss were tested at the beginning 
and end in a situational test of role-playing. Sig- 
nificant increases were found in: ratings made by 
members of the audience, ratings by judges listening 
to tape recordings of the role-playing sessions, rat- 
ings made by other role players, role players’ self- 
ratings, ratings by observers in the situational test, 
and judges’ assessment of the number of roles taken 
by group members in the situational test. 16 refs.— 
Н. Р. Shelley. 


1177. Marshall, Helen R. (U. Kentucky) Fac- 
tors relating to the accuracy of adult leaders' judg- 
ments of social acceptance in community youth 
groups. Child Develpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 417-424.— 
Comparison of the percent of agreement between lead- 
ers' selections and club members' selections of 3 best 
friends, and correlations between children's socio- 
metric scores and leaders' judgment of popularity. 
Ss were 36 women volunteer leaders of 22 4-H clubs 
and 263 girl members. Accuracy of leaders' judg- 
ments increased in association with members' im- 
provement in popularity and shift from below to above 
the median age and with decrease in size of the group. 
—B. W. Camp. 

1178. Merton, Robert K., Broom, Leonard, & 
Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. (Eds.) Sociology today: 
Problems and prospects. New York: Basic Books, 
1959. xxxiv, 623 p. $7.50.—25 papers on strategic 
sociological problems. Stress is on the importance of 
problem-finding, problems in sociological theory and 
methodology, problems in the sociology of institutions, 
problems of the group and the person, and problems 
in demography and social structure. Alex Inkeles in 
“Personality and Social Structure" says: “Very little 
sociological analysis is ever done without using at 
least an implicit psychological theory." The impor- 
tance of a general personality theory is illustrated by 
analyzing suicide and delinquency rates. "Theodore 
М. Newcomb in “The Study of Consensus” asks that: 
“the proper study of mankind, for social psychologists, 
include the psychological processes which are essen- 
tial to consensuality.” Robert F. Bales in “Small 
Group Theory and Research” examines factors rele- 
vant to prediction, among them the attitudes of the 
subject to the group norms.—M. Haas. 


1179. Moore, Harry Estil. (U. Texas) Tor- 
nadoes over Texas: A study of Waco and San 
Angelo in disaster. Austin, Tex. Univer. Press, 
1958. xxiii, 334 p. $5.00.—Following the tornado of 
May 11, 1953, interviews were conducted with 283 
Waco and 150 San Angelo families concerning : back- 
ground factors, housing, health, economic conse- 
quences, attitudes and opinions toward the disasters, 
and cultural factors in rehabilitation, Records of 
governmental and private agencies and the work of 
mass communications media were examined for their 
role in the rehabilitation process. Intensive inter- 
views with 22 Ss who experienced a second disaster 
a year later, were tape-recorded in detail. Concluding 
with “Toward a Theory of Disaster," phases of social 
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behavior are presented which characterize the re- 
habilitation process.—R. Lawner. 


1180. Ostrander, Edward Robert. (U. Illinois) 
The effect of two situational factors on conformi: 
behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3041- 
3042.— Abstract. 


1181. Perry, Helen Swick, & Perry, Stewart E. 
The schoolhouse disasters: Family and community 
as determinants of the child's response to disaster. 
Washington, D. C.: National Academy of Sciences, 
1959. viii, 66 p. $1.50—Tornadoes destroyed 2 
rural schoolhouses in Mississippi in February 1955 
killing both teachers and many of the students. A 
case study of a limited number of the families in- 
volved was initiated to investigate the processes by 
which a family, in the context of its community and 
subculture, may deal with the traumatic experiences 
of disaster. In certain areas, the data of this study 
are compared with data of a previous study of chil- 
dren in disaster, The Child and his Family in Dis- 
aster: A Study of the 1953 Vicksburg Tornado.— 
H. B. English. 


1182. Pryer, Margaret W., & Bass, Bernard M. 
Some effects of feedback on behavior in groups. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 56-63.—" Members [of 26 5- 
member groups] privately ranked each set of five 
cities, discussed the ranking, reached a group de- 
cision, and privately ranked the cities again, Thirteen 
groups received knowledge of the correct rankings 

. . following each of ten attempts to reach these 
rankings by group discussion for ten sets of cities. 
"Thirteen groups did not receive this information. 
[Although initially not differing from the controls] 
the groups with feedback exhibited significantly more 
accurate group decisions gauged by the correlation of 
group decisions with the correct rank orders, The 
average member of groups receiving information 
gained significantly more in personal accuracy on 
each of the ten problems. It was inferred that the 
groups with feedback ‘learned-to-learn’ rather than 
learned content."—H., P. Shelley. 


1183. Raven, Bertram H. Social influence on 
opinion and the communication of related content. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 119-128.—In this 
study an attempt was made to determine the effects of 
group pressures on opinion. 5 hypotheses were gen- 
noe кен, үш s results discussed in terms of a 

heory of social influences on opinions 
the data. 34 refs.—G. Н. Pronk. Re 


_ 1184. Riecken, Henry W, The effect - 
tiveness on ability to influence group ik of 
problems. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 309-321.— Determi- 
nation of the factors underlying the finding that the 
group member who talks the most is perceived as the 
one contributing the most to the solution of а group 
problem was accomplished by manipulating the con- 
tribution of the highest or lowest talker by giving him 
a hint about an insightful problem solution. (N 32 
4-man groups.) The top men are perceived as con- 
tributing more. They are more influential in getting 
the solution accepted as a result of attention and 
support rather than ability to reduce opposition, meas- 
ured intelligence, fluency, or persuasion skill, Highly 
talkative hint-holders fail when they are unconvinced 
of its value and do not advocate it strongly. The 
untalkative hint-holder's success is due to the sup- 
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port of one of the more talkative members of the 
group.—H. P. Shelley. : 

1185. Ross, Aileen D. Control and leadership © 
in women's groups: An analysis of philanthropic 
money-raising activity. Soc. Forces, 1958, 37, 124- ` 
131.—Philanthropic activity, per se, can constitute a 
career for some women, but fear of failure may pre- 
vent them from assuming the requisite top positions, 
Various pressures are exerted by women to compel 
other women to devote themselves to philanthropic ac- 
tivity. Of primary importance for female leaders are 
personal qualities.—4. R. Howard. 

1186. Seeman, Melvin. Social mobility and ad- 
ministrative behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 
633-642.—In an attempt to find out what an execu- 
tive's attitude toward mobility and the facts regard- ^ 
ing his actual mobility status have to do with his ad- 
ministrative functioning, a 4-way typology of the 
behavior of executives is derived, and the implications 
of this typology regarding the training and function- | 
ing of executives is discussed.—G. Н. Frank. P 

1187. Sprinthall, Richard Clark. (Boston U. 
Graduate School) Social conformity in a college 
fraternity. Dissertation Abstr, 1959(May), 19, 
3015-3016.—Abstract. . 

1188. Videbeck, R., & Bates, Alan P. An ex- 
perimental study of conformity to role expecta- | 
tions. Sociomeiry, 1959, 22, 1-11.—Conformity is 
analyzed in terms of role concepts so that behavioral 
differences are functions of differentials in the 
strength of forces represented by role expectations. 
"Two sociological aspects of the concept [role ex- 
pectations] were distinguished: intensity and con- 
sensus. Hypotheses relating differentials in member 
performance #0 intensity and consensus were drawn 
from three general propositions . . . [and] tested in 
an experiment involving five six-member groups. . . . 
The three hypotheses linking intensity of role ex- 
pectations with differentials in member performance 
were strongly supported by the evidence, while the 
single hypothesis linking one aspect of consensus with 
variations in member performance was found to be 
unacceptable by the usual statistical criteria, "—H. Р. 
Shelley. 

1189. von Fieandt, Kai. (U. Helsinki) Psy- 
chological effects of urban and rural domiciles. 
Nord, Psykol., 1958, 10, 37-47.—The aim of the ex- 


.periment was to establish the mental and physical 


differences between populations which were: born and 
living in a large urban community, moved from rural 
and to urban area, stationary rural Ss, There was à 
total of 300 men, 100 in each group considered. 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale, Bell and Espenck person- 
ality inventories, the Rorschach, and tempo and re- 
action time tests were given.  Ectomorphs were 
higher in Group A than in B; in the latter were the 
greatest number of endomorphs. Group B showed 
more signs of maladjustments and neuroticism than 
A, and Group C was in an intermediate position. In 
tempo tests Group C was lowest, and A fastest. Re- 
action time was the contrary. Cortical inhibition ap- 
peared slightest in Group C. Results indicate that the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale is more sensitive to differ- 
ences in school education than to differences in geo- 
graphical environment, since the pattern from high- 
est to lowest was A, B, C (schooling similar).—O. 1. 
Jacobsen. 
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1190. Watson, Jeanne. А formal analysis of 
sociable interaction. Sociometry, 1958, 21, 269-280. 
—3 ideal type models for the description of face-to- 
face interaction are described: work oriented, familial, 
and sociable. The differences among the 3 types are 
discussed with respect to 5 criteria: integration of the 
individual with society, satisfaction of personal needs, 
investment of self, conversational style, and conversa- 
tional resources. 3 types of factors influencing in- 
teraction in a sociable setting are discussed : historical 
and class influences, sociability as a defense against 
anxiety, and the structural properties of sociability.— 
H. P, Shelley. 

1191. Yarrow, Marian Radke; Campbell, John 
D., & Yarrow, Leon J. Interpersonal change: 
Process and theory. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(1), 
60-63.—In this area there are 2 specialized theories 
that, for convenience, may be called the personality 
and the situational theories of change. The person- 
ality-oriented theory deals with change as a function 
of factors within the individual, and its concepts are 
primarily intrapersonal. In the situational theory, 
individuals become interchangeable parts. The thesis, 
simply stated, is that by and large people in the same 
set of circumstances act pretty much alike, Alter the 
circumstances at the level of the face-to-face situa- 
tion or in the society at large, and you alter behavior, 
and eventually, atitudes and values. In research based 
on either premise there is a tendency for the investi- 
gator to assess change at the level of response most 
compatible with his chosen theory. Thus with situa- 
tional theory go behavioral and direct verbal attitude 
Measurements; with the personality-oriented theory 
of change go appraisals of motivational and attitude 
constellations, Researchers with either theoretical 
emphasis find support in findings on change; both 
theories explain a portion of the variance. Findings 
in the present study reaffirm this fact.—J. A. Fish- 
man, 


(See also Abstracts 262, 700, 728, 1129, 1906, 2210) 
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1192. Becker, Howard S. Problems of infer- 
ence and proof in participant observation. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 652-660.—An attempt to “de- 
Scribe the analytic field work characteristic of par- 
ticipant observation . . . in order to bring out the fact 
that the. technique consists of something more than 
merely immersing oneself in data and ‘having in- 
sights’ , ‚+ to attempt greater formalization and sys- 
tematization of the various operations they use, in 
order that qualitative research may become more a 
күге апа Mes an ‘artistic’ kind of endeavor... 

new modes of reporting results intro ”— 
GH. Bea pi g results introduced 

1193, Bjerstedt, Ake. A field-force model as a 
рана for predictions of social behavior. Hum. 

elat., 1958, 11, 331-340.—Language similar to Le- 
hats 8 terminology is suggested to sociologists. The 
ic d-force model as applied to sociometric choice data 
8 introduced as a heuristic device among several 
e paons. Future research is- directed toward 
or ех sociopreferential structures and description 

Interaction between the choice-wish level and the 
€xternal-behavior level.—M. York. 

ias Blalock, H. М., Jr. Status consciousness: 

Imensionalanalysis. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 243- 
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248.—A questionnaire consisting of background, 
prejudice, and status-consciousness items was admin- 
istered to 228 introductory sociology students. 6 di- 
mensions are analyzed in the hope that when “the 
various dimensions of status consciousness have been 
refined and data collected on other populations, we 
will be in a much better position to develop specific 
theories accounting for the interrelationships among 
the different kinds of attitudes concerning social 
status."—4. R. Howard. 

1195. Cowen, Emo: L., Landes, Judah, & 
Schaet, Donald E. The effects of mild frustration 
on the expression of prejudiced attitudes. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1958, 58, 33-38.—“The present 
study was designed to test the proposition that frus- 
tration may increase the expression of prejudice. 
Sixty-four S's were given a series of attitude scales, 
following which all were exposed to a relatively mild, 
experimentally induced frustration. Immediately 
thereafter, alternate forms of the attitude scale were 
administered. Significant increases were found... 
[and] the results were interpreted as an instance of 
‘targeting’ of a minority group within the general 
framework of the scapegoat phenomenon,” 23 refs,— 
С. Н. Frank, 

1196. Filipello, F., Berg, Н. W., & Webb, A. D. 
(U. California, Davis) А sampling method for 
household surveys: II. Panel characteristics and 
their relation to usage of wine. Food Tech., 1958, 
12, 508-512.—(see 33: 5984) Using a stratified 
random sample of households in the $3-10,000 income 
bracket and previously recruited as willing to par- 
ticipate on a wine-tasting panel, population charac- 
teristics were investigated in relation to wine usage. 
General usage increased with the age of the individ- 
ual and with the number of adults in the household 
but was not affected by socioeconomic status. Among 
men, educational level was not related to wine usage, 
but, among women, a significantly higher proportion 
of college graduates were regular users. 2 Rosé 
wines of different sweetness levels were compared for 
preference. All groups, including both regular and 
occasional users, definitely preferred the sweeter wine, 
This preference trend increased with age.—D. R. 
Peryam. 

1197. Goldworth, Mary. (Sunnyvale, Calif.) 
Measuring social relationships in a special group- 
ing program for fast learners. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 167-174.—Making pre- and postmeasure- 
ments, by means of 2 sociometric approaches, on chil- 
dren in 65 classrooms, grades 4 through 8, and com- 
paring the results on the fast-learners (short-form 
Binet IQ of 120 and above) who had been placed for 
a 4-month period in twice-a-week special classes, the 
author found the control fast-learners more accepted 
than the experimental fast-learners, although the dif- 
ference became a chance one by the seventh and eighth. 
grade levels. She concludes, “despite the occurrence 
of some negative changes, children’s relationships, as 
defined herein, remained stable to a considerable de- 
gree."—T. E. Newland. 

1198. Harary, Frank. Status and contrastatus. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 23-43.—“Our object is to pro- 
pose a formula to measure a positional aspect of the 
status of a person in an organization or a group, and 
investigate some of its ramifications.” A recursion 
formula is derived which “expresses the status of a 
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person in a tree-organization in terms of the status 
numbers of his immediate subordinates.” The index 
is then applied to the standard organization, to maxi- 
mal and minimal status arrangements, the status pair, 
structural democracy, autocracy and laissez-faire, 
automorphic and peer groups. Problems with respect 
to the use of the formula and its relationship to other 
status formulas are discussed. 15 refs—H. P. 
Shelley. 

1199. Northwood, L. K. Measuring group opin- 
ion by expert estimates. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 43, 
113-118.—The author proposes a more flexible view 
toward sampling procedures in sociological research 
and challenges at least one of the basic assumptions 
in current sampling theory. Не offers instead the 
QE method of sampling as a more desirable alterna- 
tive.—M. Muth, 

1200. Nunnally, Jum, & Kittross, John M. (U. 
Illinois) Public attitudes toward mental health 
professions. Amer, Psychologist, 1958, 13, 589-594. 
—“The study reported here involves the application of 
opinion sampling methods to public attitudes toward 
mental health professions," The following titles were 
employed: doctor, physician, nurse, psychiatrist, psy- 
choanalyst, psychologist, clinical psychologist, re- 
search psychologist, mental hospital attendant, social 
worker. The Semantic Differential was used. The 
sample of respondents was obtained from the Opinion 
Panel of the Institute of Communications Research; 
207 of 239 panel members returned questionnaires on 
time, “А very high, positive, public attitude was 
found for the professions as a whole.” Virtually no 
distinction is made between the concepts doctor and 
physician. “No distinction is made . . . among the 
concepts Psychiatrist, Psychoanalyst, Clinical Psy- 
chologist, and Research Psychologist on the Semantic 
Differential. . . . There are large and significant dif- 
ferences between the concept Doctor and Physician 
and the cluster of concepts whose titles start with the 
morpheme ‘Psych-.’” The mental hospital attendant 

is held in relatively high esteem.—S. J. Lachman. 

1201. Pangborn, Rose Marie; Simone, Marion 

J., Leonard, Sherman J., & Garnatz, George. (U. 
California, Davis) Comparison of mass panel and 
household consumer responses to canned cling 
peaches. Food Tech., 1958, 12, 693-698,—3 samples 
of canned peaches varying in sugar content and total 
acidity were evaluated for preference by 2 household 
survey panels, а mass survey panel, and a laboratory 
panel, using the paired-comparison method, and by a 
mass survey panel using single sample presentation, 
The 2 household panels demonstrated a highly sig- 
nificant preference for the sample with the highest 
sugar content and acidity, and the mass survey panel 
using the paired-comparison method showed a lesser 
but still significant preference for the same sample. 
No preference was found with the other panels.—D. 
R. Peryam. 

1202. Ramsey, Charles E., Polson, Robert A. 
Spencer, George E. Values and adoption of ае 
tices. Rural Sociol., 1959, 24, 3547 —"Twelve value 
orientations were tested for their relationship to two 
scales of practice adoption. One adoption scale in- 
volved behavioral adoption of four practices applica- 
ble to dairy farming, and the other involved knowl- 
edge, critical evaluation, and the use of lime, Sig- 
nificant, linear, negative relationships were found be- 
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tween the behavioral adoption scale and two of the 
value orientations: security and traditionalism. Sig- 
nificant linear relationships were found between the 
lime scale (cognitive adoption) and five value orien- 
tations: positive relationships with achievement, sci- 
ence, and material comfort and negative relationships 
with security and traditionalism. All relationships 
were low in magnitude."—H. K. Moore. 


1203. Rettig, Solomon; Jacobson, Frank N. 
Despres, Leo, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. Rating 
response set as a function of objective status cri- 
teria. Sociomeiry, 1958, 21, 281-291.—400 profes- 
sional people in individual interviews rated 38 status 
and job satisfaction variables. Response set was de- 
fined as the number of positive and negative devia- 
tions from the group mean on each of the 38 items. 
Sex, age, and race were inversely related to response 
set since females, older professionals, and Negroes 
overrated, The objective status variables of sex, 
race, and age are crucial in determining status in- 
security since they are visible and beyond the control 
of the individual, The status insecurity of persons of 
lower objective status appears to have been precipi- 
tated by the highly standardized interview situation 
during which the Ss had to make judgments of un- 
accustomed precision. 16 refs.—H. P. Shelley. 


1204, Sullivan, Mortimer A., Queen, Stuart A., 
& Patrick, Ralph C., Jr. Participant observation 
as employed in the study of a military training 
program. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 660—667.— 
The method of “participation observation” was intro- 
duced as an adjunct to the study of individuals in a 
particular group (air force trainees) in order to sup- 
plement general observations, questionnaire, formal 
interviews, and probe beneath the surface of their be- 
havior to obtain further meaningful information.— 
С. Н. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 1619, 2048) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1205. Adcock, C. J., McCreary, J. R., Ritchie, 
J. E., & Somerset, Н. С. A. Personality and phy- 
sique. Victoria U. Wellington Publ. Psychol., 1958, 
No. 12. 93 p.—Factor analyses of Rorschach re- 
sponses and physical measures for New Zealanders of 
Maori and of European ethnic origin were used to 
test the hypothesis that there is some degree of cor- 
relation between constitutional and psychological 
variables. Limited confirmation of the hypothesis 1$ 
reported.—S. E. Newman. 


1206. Bennett, Edward M., & Goodwin, Harriet 
M. Emotional aspects of political behavior: The 
woman voter. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 3- 
53.—A depth association method was used to assess 
the personality characteristics and political associa- 
tions of 384 housewives selected from metropolitan 
Boston. The obtained data were used to structure 
empirical patterns of "average personality" and "aver- 
age concept" of political parties for Republican, 
Democratic, and independent women voters. T е 
following are among the many descriptive findings. 
‘Democratic voters appear to feel lower morale, 
higher dissatisfaction and demoralization. . . . Repub- 
lican voters appear to feel higher self-esteem or ego- 
strength. . . . Independent voters appear to feel 2 
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greater need for freedom and separation from social 
evaluation and opinion."—G. C. Thompson. 

1207. Bjerstedt, Ake. Reduction of “barrier 
tendencies” during experience of international co- 
living. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 329-346.—Childrens’ 
camps have been established to destroy concepts of 
national stereotypes and encourage “world-minded- 
ness.” Certain objections to this work are reviewed. 
In 5 camps, comprising 200 children, aged 11 years, 
of 16 nationalities, several types of tests and inter- 
views produced the following conclusions: children 
show some preference for their own national groups 
and languages under certain conditions, sex barriers 
are stronger than language barriers, national prefer- 
ences lessened toward the end of the camp session, 
indications of reduced prejudices were evident—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1208. Bogardus, Emory S. Racial distance 
changes in the United States during the past 30 
years. Sociol. soc. Res., 1958, 43, 127-134.—3 studies 
over a 30-year period involving male and female col- 
lege students, between the ages of 18 and 33, repre- 
sentative of the major ethnic groups of the United 
States. The Ethnic distance Scale of Bogardus was 
used in all 3 studies. Several hypotheses were de- 
rived: racial distance may decrease when behavior 
is embedded in tradion and sentiment; racial distance 
may suddenly increase under the sudden awareness of 
insecurity, fear, and loss of social status—M. Muth. 

1209. Campbell, John D., Yarrow, Leon J., & 
Yarrow, Marian Radke. A study of adaptation to 
a new social situation. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(1), 
3-7.—The process of adjustment of Negro and white 
children and Negro and white leaders to an integrated 
camp setting is reported in the following papers. 
These chapters are oriented around the following 
Major areas of analysis: (a) the effectiveness of an 
imposed situation in bringing about individual con- 
formity to a new norms; (b) the interaction of situa- 
tional requirements and personal differences, con- 
ceptualized as differences both in socialization experi- 
ences and in other personality characteristics; (с) the 
nature of the stimulus situation, an attempt at deal- 
ing more systematically and specifically with struc- 
tural and psychological situational variables; and (d) 
the role of the adult leader in social change as an 
influence agent and an object of influence—J. A. 
Fishman, 

1210. Campbell, John D., & Yarrow, Marian 
Radke. Personal and situational variables in 
adaptation to change. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(1), 

46,—Evidence in this study suggests that desegre- 
gation holds the greatest initial hazards for Negro 
girls. The Negro girls come to desegregation weighted 
with feelings of self-rejection and the recognition of 

le favored Social and power positions of the white 
Hee , Since they tend to internalize their feelings 
ah р relatively little opportunity for these girls to 
Des through their tensions to an adequate resolution. 
E. these handicaps to adequate adaptation Negro 
Thit к to experience equalitarian living with 
Es OR In several ways the learned social 
ate dem norms and the self-pictures of boys facili- 
atd justment to intergroup relations in a fashion 
oes not hold for the girls. The greater tolerance 


_ Of aggression and its ambiguity, discussed above, is 


ап example. The boys, too, have the advantage in 
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the adult role models available to them. The not too 
dissimilar occupational roles of lower class white and 
Negro males may further strengthen a feeling of equal 
status in adult identification of the boys. 3 illustra- 
tive case studies are included.—J. А. Fishman. 

1211. Cohen, Yehudi A. Some aspects of ritua- 
lized behavior in interpersonal relationships. Hum. 
Relat., 1958, 11, 195-215.—The problem was "to ex- 
plore the relationships between situalized behavior, 
as a social symbolism, and the social-structural im- 
peratives of western military (American army) or- 
ganization and American caste structure." 4 problems 
are observed: symbolic denial of aggression, ritua- 
lized behavior disappears when social distance is 
narrowed, where is social distance greatest, and 
reciprocal quality between strata. 21 refs.—M. York. 

1212. Cox, John A, & Krumboltz, John D. 
Racial bias in peer ratings of basic airman. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 292-299.—Leadership peer ratings 
from 64 Negro and 469 white basic airmen from 9 
flights provided a “Negro peer status” score based 
on ratings by Negroes, and a “white peer status” 
score based on ratings by whites. It is concluded: 
1. Ratings of members of ones own race are higher 
than are ratings of members of the other race. 2. “A 
significant interaction indicates that the first con- 
clusion is not true for every flight or to the same 
extent in each flight. 3. In general, individuals of 
both races can agree on the rank order of leadership 
ability in a flight regardless of race (r —.76)." 4. 
The bias present is far from complete as evidenced 
by the degree of overlap of the 2 distributions of 
leadership ratings. “The findings [suggest] . . . 
substantial, though incomplete, psychological integra- 
tion in the Air Force."—H. P. Shelley, 

1213. Dana, R. Н. (U. Nevada) American cul- 
ture and Chinese personality. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1959, 10, 314—321.— "The results of a battery of 
tests given to 20 China-born Chinese attending an 
American University indicate the crosscultural ap- 
plicability of projective techniques within certain 
limitations. . .. The structure of personality appears 
similar to that of Americans of equivalent social class 
and degree of education." 21 refs—M. S. Maygner. 

1214. De Fleur, Melvin L., & Westie, Frank R. 
Verbal attitudes and overt acts: An experiment 
on the salience of attitudes. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1958, 23, 667-673.—A method of evaluating and vali- 
dating expressed attitudes is presented. It involves 
exposing the S to a stimulus situation and observing 
the S's actual response in behavior. The data were 
presented as much for their worth in elucidating a 
research technique as for the results per se. Racial 
prejudice was the content of the investigation.—C. H. 
Frank. 

1215. DeVos, George & Miner, Horace. Al- 
gerian culture and personality in change. Soci- 
ometry, 1958, 21, 255-268.— Rorschach protocols of 20 
oasis and 28 urban Arabs "when viewed in relation 
to seclusion practices, discipline of children, and 
religious beliefs, show a consistent pattern, namely 
that attenuation of traditional beliefs in the urbanized 
Arabs is related to increasing intrapsychic tensions 
that are expressed in symbolic form in Rorschach 
content. . . . The minority position of the more ac- 
culturated urbanized Arab is reflected in internalized 
personality adoptions in which the social environ- 
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ment is more directly experienced as hostile and 
threatening. . . . The fact that . . . [New York City 
Negroes] show similar Rorschach patterns of per- 
sonality integration is highly suggestive for under- 
standing the effects of minority group status on in- 
dividual integration where pronounced rejection by 
the dominant group makes actual assimilation impossi- 
ble."—H. P. Shelley. 


1216. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago Medical 
School) The cultural implications of reward and 
punishment. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 171-178. 
—Reward and punishment are only possible in an 
authoritarian society. In a democratic society de- 
sirable behavior is obtained by other methods which 
have as their basis mutual equality and respect in 
interpersonal relationships.—R. M. Frumkin, 


1217. Fauman, S. Joseph. Housing discrimina- 
tion, changing neighborhoods, and public schools. 
J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(4), 21-30.— The public school 
which services given residential areas is also marked 
by social class and status characteristics in member- 
ship, curriculum, extra-curricular activities, etc. 
Once the entrance of newcomers in a neighborhood 
has occurred, the school can be either a force for sta- 
bility or for change. Middle class families' goals for 
their children often include academic education at a 
high priority. Presumed deterioration of schools as 
neighborhoods change racially prompts families to 
move. The maintenance of levels of achievement in 
an elementary school is not enough. The level must 
be maintained through the junior high and high school 
levels, Suggested research areas and case study ma- 
terials are presented.—J. A. Fishman. 


1218. Fraccaro, Marco. (State Inst. Human Ge- 
netics, Uppsala, Sweden) Breeding structure of 
human populations. Eugen. Quart., 1959, 6, 32-35. 
—An analysis of the distributions of distance within 
3 generations of married couples living in a town of 
8000 inhabitants in mid-Sweden. Birthplaces and 
numbers of mates born outside of this town but mar- 
tied to spouses born within it were used to study 
gene dispersion, 2 charts show curves with a clear 
leptokurtic tendency, Mean distances between mar- 
Tiage partners over 3 generations show definite in- 
crease with each generation.—G. С, Schwesinger, 


1219, Freire-Maia, N., Quelce-Salgado, A, & 
Freire-Maia, A. (U. Paraná) Hand clasping in 
different ethnic groups. Hum. Biol., 1958, 30, 281— 
291.—Family data reveal some parental influence on 
type of hand clasping (right thumb uppermost vs. 
left thumb uppermost) among offspring. A prenatal 
factor, “probably genetic in nature,” is roposed to 
account for the correlation. Using ОНОН data, 
Caucasians and Negroes, Caucasians and Mongolians, 
and Negroes and Mongolians were found to differ in 
the frequencies of the 2 types of hand clasping, Fe- 
males have a higher frequency of right thumb type 
than males, and adults have a higher frequency than 
children.—P, Swartz, 


1220. Galdston, Iago. (Ed.) Medicine and an- 
thropology. New York: International Univer, Press, 
1959. 165 p. $3.00.—Topics treated by the indicated 
authors are: “Magical Thinking and the Acceptance 
and Efficacy of Medical Care" (Paul Fejos); "The 
Need for a Humanistic Approach to Medical Care" 
(John Dodds); "The Interrelations of the Well- 
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Being of Individuals, Populations, and Communities 
with Each Other and with Environment" (Marston 
Bates); "Cultural Mentality and the Chemistry of 
Disease" (F. S. C. Northrop) ; “Rapid Acculturation 
and Social Disorders" (Alex. Leighton); "The Re- 
tention of Traditional Concepts and Resistence to 
Modern Methods" (Raymond Firth).—4. J. Fona- 
roff. 

1221. Gaster, Theodor H. The new golden 
bough. New York: Criterion Books, 1959. xxx, 738 
p. $8.50.—An entirely new one-volume abridgement 
of Frazer's Golden Bough, with added features such 
as sub-topics and numbered paragraphs for ready 
cross-reference.—H. Angelino. 


1222. Goodman, Mary Ellen. (Tufts U.) Japa- 
nese and American children: A comparative study 
of social concepts and attitudes. Marriage fam. 
Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 316-319.— Through the study 
of 5-12 year olds in both national groups, city bred, 
middle class or above, "by means of the guided inter- 
view and the topic essay . . . on an assigned topic 
(for example *what I want to be when I grow up and 
why’) it appear that Japan is changing in the direc- 
tion of Western and especially American ways . .. 
yet with continuing emphasis on kinship. . . . The 
Japanese learns to put other people before self . . . 
to conceive of duties and obligations rather than of 
rights. . . . When seen in comparative perspective 
American concepts and attitudes re-kinship, in- 
dividuality and personal rights take on an aspect of 
the bizarre.” —M. M. Gillet. 


1223. Grier, George, & Grier, Eunice. Market 
characteristics in interracial housing. J. soc. 15- 
sues, 1957, 13(4), 50-59.— The new Negro middle 
class has housing preferences similar to those of 
whites of the same income levels and family struc- 
tures. Negroes in this group are willing to undergo 
more than the usual degree of personal sacrifice and 
readjustment to obtain satisfactory housing. There 
are no socioeconomic characteristics that distinguish 
white occupants of interracial housing from the white 
housing market at large. The kind of housing offered 
in a given interracial neighborhood appears to be the 
most important determinant of the characteristics of 
the white market. Interracial housing attracts more 
white residents as real estate per se than as a demon- 
stration of an ideal. One of their chief characteristics 
is freedom from or lack of susceptibility to pressures 
toward conformity.—J. А, Fishman. 


1224. Honigmann, John J. (U. North Carolina) 
The world of man. New York: Harpers, 1959. xii, 
971 p. $7.50.—A general anthropological text with 
major emphasis in cultural anthropology.—E. 
Rubinstein. 


1225. Hurvitz, Nathan. Sources of middle-class 
values of American Jews. Soc, Forces, 1958, 37, 
117-123.—From a combination of at least 4 socio- 
historical forces seems to emanate the.source of mid- 
dle-class value orientation of American Jews, their: 
religious tradition, "business ethic," urban psychol- 
ogy, and minority group status. The American Jew 
is viewed primarily as a mobile man, rather than as 
a marginal man.—4. R. Howard. 

1226. Katz, Elihu, & Zloczower, Abraham. 
Hemshekhiyutam shel defusim adatiyim bedor 
sheni. [Continuity of ethnic patterns in the second 
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generation.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 187-200.— The theory 
is tested whether the second generation of newcomers 
into a country with higher cultural standard tends 
necessarily to reject their traditional culture in all 
conditions. A Yemenite group in a small town in 
Israel served its ethnic, cultural, and social patterns; 
first of all due to the separation between them and 
European Jews in the same town. English summary. 
—H. Ormian. 

1227. Kerckhoff, Alan С. Anomie and achieve- 
ment motivation: A study of personality develop- 
ment within cultural disorganization. Soc. Forces, 
1959, 37, 196-202.—Following the work of McClel- 
land et al. (see 33: 7272), TAT stories were collected 
from 63 Chippewa Indian children and 76 white chil- 
dren. All were students in the fifth through eighth 
grades in schools on or near a Chippewa reservation 
in Wisconsin. Results indicate "that the whites ex- 
press more n Ach than the Indians, that within the 
Indian group those with mixed or ambivalent group 
identifications indicate the least n Ach, and that in 
both groups older children show more n Ach than 
younger children."—4. R. Howard. 


1228. Klapp, Orrin E. Social types: Process 
and structure. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 674— 
678.—A discussion of a classification of and possible 
research implications for the concept of "social type." 
—G. H. Frank. 


1229. Lambert, William W., Triandis, Leigh 
Minturn, & Wolf, Margery. Some correlates of 
beliefs in the malevolence and benevolence of su- 
pernatural beings: A cross-societal study. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 162-169.—Child-rear- 
ing practices and resultant attitudes and behavior of 
the children were studied in several geographic areas 
of the world. The differential effect of aggressively 
and benevolently perceived supernatural forces (deity) 
is described and discussed empirically and theo- 
retically. A positive relationship between the varia- 
bles is demonstrated.—G. Н. Frank. 


„1230. McEntire, Davis. Government and racial 
discrimination in housing. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13 
(4), 60-67.—'The most significant forms of housing 
discrimination practiced by or with the support of 
government appear to be beyond the reach of judicial 
review, at least for the present. Except in the few 
States which have legislated against discrimination 
in publicly assisted housing, almost all FHA and VA 
housing is built for whites only; the small portion 
available to nonwhites is in “minority developments,” 
that is projects intended exclusively for minority oc- 
сирапсу. This results from the policy of the FHA 
to leave decisions concerning the acceptability of 
minority groups entirely in the hands of private busi- 
ness and local authorities, Aside from the judiciary, 
the most Significant recent actions for racial equality 
have been taken not by the federal government but 
by the legislatures of northern and western states and 
Cities which have enacted laws prohibiting discrimina- 
tion and have created machinery for exerting con- 
Sistent governmental pressure against it. However, 
- there is evidence that officials frequently abuse gov- 
ernmental power to restrict the housing opportunities 

of nonwhite minorities. These are almost always 

covered up” under other pretexts and hence are 
| rarely available to judicial review.—J. A. Fishman. 
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1231. Mayer, Albert J. Race and private hous- 
ing: A social problem and a challenge to under- 
standing human behavior. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13 
(4), 3-6.—Where one lives is closely linked to social 
status. When that status is threatened the individual 
and the neighborhood take measures to combat this 
threat, usually by fleeing, but sometimes by violence. 
In the case of Negroes, the high visibility factor com- 
bined with the low status of Negroes as a group has 
produced an invasion-succession cycle that is separat- 
ing most large American cities into 2 ghettos, Negro 
at core and white on the periphery. Our culture has 
developed in a direction where persons who view 
themselves as related to the dominant cultural norms 
cannot "afford" to live in a biracial neighborhood. 
7 reasons are given as to why race and private hous- 
ing is a particularly worthwhile research area today. 
—J. A. Fishman. 


1232. Morland, J. Kenneth. Racial recognition 
by nursery school children in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, Soc. Forces, 1958, 37, 132-137.—344 white 
and 110 Negro children in 6 nursery schools were 
administered a picture test designed to measure their 
ability to recognize Negroes and whites. They were 
found to vary in this ability by age and by race, but 
not by sex, or by status of whites, Recognition ability 
progresses regularly with age and racial self-recogni- 
tion ability is significantly higher for white children, 
—A. R. Howard. 


1233. Rabin, Albert I. (Michigan State U.) 
Kibbutz children: Research findings to date, Chil- 
dren, 1958, 5, 179-184.—The study was based on a 
village, in which there is common ownership of every- 
thing except a few personal belongings, as the subject 
of investigation. The kibbutz children live in peer 
groups rather than with the family circle, The author 
explains: the method of rearing kibbutz children, the 
research program, infant study, the ten-year olds, 
attitudes toward parents, differences in goals, the 
adolescent groups, and conclusions of the study.— 
S. M. Amatora, 


1234. Ravitz, Mel J. Effects of urban renewal 
on community racial patterns. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 
13(4), 38-49.—Urban renewal on the federal level 
depends on the Housing Act of 1949 (which provides 
a two-thirds federal subsidy to help American cities 
eliminate their slums) and the Housing Act of 1954 
(which provides a two-thirds federal subsidy to help 
prevent the formation of slums in those neighbor- 
hoods of any city that are still basically sound and 
salvageable). Detroit data is presented to illustrate 
the effects of urban redevelopment on existing and 
emerging racial patterns in a large metropolis. One 
effect of large-scale redevelopment has been the dis- 
placement of thousands of people, especially Negroes. 
Redevelopment pushes them either to other slums or 
to the middle-aged neighborhoods. This in turn leads 
to overcrowding and to an outmovement of whites 
from the middle-aged neighborhoods. Since the 1948 
Supreme Court decision on restrictive covenants, a 
mass exodus has taken place from many middle-aged 
neighborhoods to the edge or out of the city. On the 
other hand, redevelopment of the core of the city also 
brings back to the core those upper and middle in- 
come Negro and white families who desire the geo- 
graphic advantages of inner city living and who can © 
afford the relatively high rentals. The net effect is 
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to change the ecological pattern of the city and per- 
haps to loosen the lines of racial segregation that 
dominate it.—J. A. Fishman. 


1235. Sachs, Wulf. Black anger. New York: 
Grove Press, 1957. 324 p. $175.—A paperback 
reissue of a 1947 book. A psychoanalyst recounts 
his study of a South African witch doctor and his 
problems of acculturation.—H. B. English. 


1236. Sahlins, Marshall D. (U. Michigan) The 
social life of monkeys, apes and primitive man. 
Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 54-73.—Comparison of primate 
and primitive groups indicate the most significant ad- 
vances in the early evolution of cultural society to be: 
"l. the division of labor by sex and the establish- 
ment of the family on this basis; 2. the invention of 
kinship; 3. the incest prohibition and its extension 
through exogamy, thus extending kinship; 4. the 
overcoming of primitive competition over food in 
favor of sharing and cooperation ; and 5. the abolition 
of other primate conflicts leading to the establishment 
of dominance hierarchies.” These advances are com- 
plementary. 78-item bibliog. —P. Swartz. 


1237. Sailer, R, & Akhtar, A. Maashrati naf- 
siyat. [Social psychology.] Lahore, Pakistan: Maj- 
maul Behrain, 1958. 281 р. Rs. 3—An American 
psychologist’s observations of the social life of Paki- 
stani people, including description and origin of some 
social customs, religious beliefs, marriage ceremonies, 
etc. Chapters on development of character and the 
self, sex differences, measurement of attitudes, psy- 
chological problems of social welfare invite the reader 
throughout to form his own opinion about these social 
problems.—A. H. Alawi. 


1238. Siegman, Aron Wolfe. The effect of cul- 
tural factors on the relationship between person- 
ality, intelligence, and ethnocentric attitudes. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 375-377.—Ss were Uni- 
versity of North Carolina undergraduates born and 
raised in the South, The relationship between au- 
thoritarian ideology, personality maladjustment, in- 
telligence, and, anti-Negro attitudes were investigated. 
The findings are consistent with the hypothesis that 
the negative correlates of ethnocentric attitudes tend 
to decrease as the culture countenances these atti- 
tudes.—4. 4. Kramish. 


1239. Smith, Elmer Lewis. Personality differ- 
ences between Amish and non-Amish children. 
Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 371—376.—Оп а personality 
inventory responses of Amish children indicated that 
they were more submissive, more introverted and 
withdrawn, and slightly less emotionally balanced 
than the non-Amish children. Ss were children in 


grades 7 and 8 in 2 Pennsylvania rural public schools. 
—H. K. Moore. 


1240. Smitter, Faith, & Dar, Iqbal. (Lahore) 
Growing up in Pakistan. Karachi, Pakistan: In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 1958, 187 P- 
—“This book is not meant to be a comprehensive 
analysis of child development and children's prob- 
lems. It is not a research document but the result of 
observation, discussion with parents and children, 
and reports by college students of their childhood 
experiences.” In the 8 chapters of the book, the 
social structure, family life in Pakistan, the role of 
mothers in the socialization of children, the preschool 
years, the years between 5 and 8, middle childhood, 
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adolescence, and the needs of children in Pakistan 
are described and illustrated. The descriptive ma- 
terial is based upon urban areas of the country. The 
4 appendixes consist of questionnaire for parents, 
questionnaire for teachers, a pledge to children and 
questionnaires on adolescent problems.—4. H. Alawi. 


1241. Spuhler, J. М. (U. Michigan) Somatic 
paths to culture. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 1-13.—Cul- 
ture, which has greatly supplemented somatic evolu- 
tion, is “a biological adaptation with a non-genetic 
mode of inheritance depending on symbolic contact 
rather than fusion of gametes.” 7 biological precon- 
ditions for the beginning of culture are distinguished: 
accommodative vision, bipedal locomotion, manipula- 
tion, carnivorous-omnivorous diet, cortical control of 
sexual behavior, vocal communication, expansion of 
the association areas in the cerebral cortex. The 
ontogenetic pattern in the human after birth differs 
considerably from that of all other primates but in 
a direction predicted by the general trend of primate 
evolution, 23-item bibliog —P. Swartz. 

1242. Stevenson, Harold W., & Stewart, Ed- 
ward C. (U. Texas) A developmental study of 
racial awareness in young children, Child De- 
velpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 399-409,—“A series of tests 
involving discrimination of physical differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites and attitudes toward race 
were presented to 125 white and 100 Negro Ss be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 7 years. А rapid increase in 
the ability to discriminate between the races was 
found in both racial groups between these ages. The 
white Ss tended to develop such discriminations at а 
younger age than did the Negro Ss. The Negro Ss 
made a lower frequency of own-race choices than did 
white Ss in items involving the selection of a child 
as a playmate, as looking most like S, etc. The Negro 
Ss assigned negative roles to Negro children more 
frequently than the white Ss assigned such roles to 
white children.”—B. W. Сатр. 

1243. Sumner, William Graham. (Yale U.) 
Folkways: A study of the sociological importance 
of usages, manners, customs, mores and morals. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1959, vii, 692 P. 
$2.49.—A. paperbound, unabridged reissue of a classic. 
—H. B. English. 

1244. Sussman, Marvin B. The role of neigh- 
borhood associations in private housing for racial 
minorities. J. soc. Issues, 1957, 13(4), 31-37— 
Spontaneously organized associations come into ех- 
istence because members of the new biracial neigh- 
borhood want to maintain the high standards of the 
community and preserve the integration pattern. 
These groups have to work in the face of conflicting 
goals. The dedicated whites are for a biracial resi- 
dential community. Many Negroes share this goal, 
yet the shortage of housing for middle class Negroes 
is great enough to interest them and others in self- 
segregation and they push toward housing for Negroes 
even if it results in an all-Negro community. 
seems almost impossible to obtain and maintain 4 
dispersal pattern voluntarily.—J. A. Fishman. б 

1245. van den Berghe, Pierre L. The dynamics 
of racial prejudice: An ideal-type dichotomy. 500. 
Forces, 1958, 37, 138-141.— The 2 ideal types pro- 
posed are the paternalistic and the competitive. The 
characteristics of each type are cited and discussed.— 
A. R. Howard, 
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1246. Wolf, Eleanor P. The invasion-succession 
sequence as a self-fulfilling prophecy. J. soc. 
Issues, 1957, 13(4), 7-20.—Although attitudes to- 
ward living with Negroes show a marked long term 
trend in the direction of greater acceptance this shift 
is not reflected in present home occupancy patterns. 
The racial invasion-succession sequence is an example 
of a self-fulfilling prophecy and bears striking re- 
semblance to Merton's classic illustration of the bank 
run as well as to Mintz's experiments on unstable 
reward structure. The “significant others" whose 
views and actions residents utilize in deciding whether 
their neighborhood is destined to become “undesira- 
ble" are: realtors, lending agencies and government 
insuring agencies, social, religious, and commercial 
establishments, public school staffs, informal experts 
who have "been through it before" elsewhere, and 
property-owners associations. Clear-cut identification 
with reference groups which stress the importance of 
a conventional prestige-address, degree of concern 
with the local public schools, and previous experience 
in changing neighborhoods seem to be associated with 
early leaving of an "infected" neighborhood. Varia- 
tions in intensity of prejudice, amount of favorable 
interaction with Negro neighbors, and variation in 
family composition do not themselves predict at which 
stage of the invasion-succession sequence a family 
wil leave. The maintenance of an integrated area 
depends on the existence of some form of control. 
To continue to attempt to achieve mixed occupancy 
through neighborhood organizations only invites dis- 
couragement.—J. А. Fishman. 


1247. Yarrow, Leon Ј., & Yarrow, Marion 
Radke. Leadership and interpersonal change. J. 
soc. Issues, 1958, 14 (1), 47-59.— The data point to the 
counselor as a pivotal figure in determining the suc- 
cess of desegregation. His is a potent influence on 
the ways in which the children cope with the situa- 
tion: whether they adopt and internalize, or reject the 
new norms.—J. A. Fishman, 


1248. Yarrow, Marion Radke; Campbell, John 
D., & Yarrow, Leon J. Acquisition of new norms: 
A study of racial desegregation. J. soc. Issues, 
1958, 14(1), 8-28.—1f the experience of integration 
is successful in reducing social distance between the 
Negro and white children, one would expect that 
Tace as a criterion (conscious or unconscious) for 
assessing friendship should exert less influence at the 
end of 2 weeks. The findings support this. Although 
at the end of camp the children still tend to prefer 
their white cabin mates as friends, there is a statis- 
tically significant drop in the extent to which they 
are the favored group. Indeed, at the end of camp, 
white and Negro campers were about equally desired 
as friends by the white children. One of the more 
Significant effects of the equalitarian culture of the 
camp is the effect upon the Negro children’s concept 
of their own race, and on their own personal self- 
8 Oversensitivity to unfavorable behavior іп 
Дз peers is decreased, other Negro children аге 

нра in more favorable terms than initially, and 
селе] tendency to reject other Negro girls on 
riendship ratings—J. A. Fishman, 


(See also Abstracts 62, 449, 989, 1054, 1427, 1534, 
1951, 2036) 
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1249. Bieri, James; Lobeck, Robin, & Galinsky, 
M. David. A comparison of direct, indirect, and 
fantasy measures of identification. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol, 1959, 58, 253-258.—“This study was de- 
signed to investigate predicted relationships of three 
levels of directness of assessment (direct, indirect, and 
fantasy) to two aspects of parental identification, i.e., 
perceived similarity to a parent and degree of in- 
volvement with a parent. . . . It was predicted that 
(a) perceived similarity measures would be posi- 
tively related, (b) involvement measures would be 
positively related, and (c) since both . . . are assumed 
to be components of identification, they should be 
positively associated with each other."—G. Н. Frank. 


1250. Boek, Walter E., Sussman, Marvin B., & 
Yankauer, Alfred. (Cornell U.) Social class and 
child care practices. Marriage fam. Living, 1958 
(Nov), 20, 326-333.—“1805 upstate mothers with 
babies between 3 and 6 months of age were inter- 
viewed in their homes as a means of determining 
whether or not father's occupation recorded on birth 
certificates was a reliable method of classifying fami- 
lies into social classes. . . . an analysis of some child 
care practices as they were associated with social class 
levels was presented. . . . Differences . . . were found 
in such areas as family planning, use of literature, 
feeding practices, and mother's educational and occu- 
pational aspirations for her child."—4M. M. Gillet. 


1251. Bowerman, Charles E., & Kinch, John W. 
Changes in family and peer orientation of children 
between the fourth and tenth grades. Soc. Forces, 
1959, 37, 206-211.—Questionnaire data indicate that 
“as children become increasingly involved in activities 
with peers, they become increasingly oriented toward 
the peer group, particularly with respect to associa- 
tion, and to a lesser extent in accepting the norms and 
values of the peer group . . . [and that] a lowered 
orientation toward the family during the period of 
adolescence is not inevitable, but takes place only 
when a poor adjustment is made to members of the 
family."—4. R. Howard. 


1252. Bronson, Wanda C., Katten, Edith S., & 
Livson, Norman. Patterns of authority and affec- 
tion in two generations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 58, 143-152.—Using data gleaned from a norma- 
tive longitudinal study of more than 200 families by 
workers in the Institute of Child Welfare of the 
University of California at Berkeley, the research was 
devised to answer the question as to whether the 
perception of one's own parents influences parental 
attitudes towards one's own children. These rela- 
tionships were studied through the media of 3 varia- 
bles, viz., authority, affection, and involvement, and 
their intercorrelation. The "characteristic" or modal 
family pattern which emerges from the data is de- 
scribed and discussed.—G. H. Frank. 


1253. Brooks, Hugh E. & Henry, Franklin J. 
An empirical study of the relationships of Catholic 
practice and occupational mobility to fertility. 
Milbank Mem. Fund Quart., 1958(Jul), 36, 222-281. 
—Summary of the literature on differential fertility 
as it relates to Catholic-non-Catholic fertility: fer- 
tility differentials within the Catholic population and 
within the general American population. A fertility 
study of a sample of 3202 Catholic couples with a 
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child in the first grade in Catholic schools in the 
northeastern United States using questionnaires and 
personal interviews (of some of the nonrespondents). 
—S. Glasner. 

1254. Burchinal, Lee G. Social status, measured 
intelligence, achievement, and personality adjust- 
ment of rural Iowa girls. Sociometry, 1959, 22, 
75-80.— Data on intelligence, achievement, personality 
adjustment, paternal occupation, education of par- 
ents, and a home index score were analyzed for a 
sample of 176 girls in grades 4 through 10 in 4 
rural schools, “. . . а low positive relationship was 
found between occupation of father, т, = .34, edu- 
cation of father, r,=.25, and home index score, 
ry = .23, and the girls’ intelligence scores. Very little 
or no relationship was found between each of the 
family social indices and the three achievement scores, 
the four over- or underachievement scores, or the 
three personality adjustment scores.”—H. P. Shelley. 

‚1255. Couch, Carl J. (Central Michigan Coll.) 
The use of the concept "role" and its derivatives 
ina study of marriage. Marriage fam. Living, 1958 
(Nov), 20, 353-357—'"Role-taking is the symbolic 
act of placing oneself in the other's position to gain 
his point of view. .. . It was found that degree of con- 
sensus on role and accuracy of role taking tended to 
increase the length of marriage. .. . The procedures 
used appear to be worth refining and extensive test- 
ing... ."—M. M. Gillet. 

1256. École des Parents de la Ligue Frangaise 
d'Hygiène Mentale: Problèmes posés par la prés- 
ence dans le groupe familial de plusieurs généra- 
tions. [Problems posed by the presence of several 
generations in the family.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 68- 
87.—Problems arising from cohabitation of old and 
young and from forsaking of the old by the young 
are discussed. Such cohabitation is usually disturb- 
ing to family equilibrium at all levels, The isolation 
of olders by the younger generation has deep psycho- 
logical effects on them. Remedies suggested are 
social (to provide older people with the means to a 
decent livelihood) and educational (to bring about 
a respect for older persons and an appreciation of 


their role in the family and society) —W. IW. Meiss- 
ner, 


1257. Field, Lewis W., Ewing, Reed T, & 
Wayne, David M. Observations on the relation 
of psychosocial factors to psychiatric illness 
among coal-miners, Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 
133-145.—The Sociocultural universe in which the 
West Virginia coal-miner operates produces many 
personality disorders which can be directly traced to 
that universe's organization, Workers in the mental 
health field must reshape such pathological types of 
ennvironments to prevent the personality disorders 
such environments produce—R, M. . Frumkin, 

1258. Gerson, Menahem. (Inst. for Studying 
"Common Education.") Yahasey banot-horim be- 
gil hahitbagrut. [Daughter-parents relationship in 
the adolescence period.] Ofakim, 1957, 11, 469-484, 
—A part of an inquiry on girls’ adolescence. A ques- 
tionnaire was administrated to about 1000 girls (15- 
18 years of age) and part of the results are given. In 
the moshav (cooperative settlement of individual 
farmers) the daughter’s relation to her mother is 
more intimate than to her father. But the economic 
dependence strengthens the striving for independence 
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as well as jealousy and aggression towards the 
mother. The aspiration to independence grows 
stronger and is influenced by family structure as well 
as by participating in youth movement activities — 
Н. Ormian. 


1259. Haller, А. О. Research problems on the 
occupational achievement levels of farm-reared 
people. Rural Sociol., 1958, 23, 355-362.—Hypothe- 
ses accounting for the low levels of occupational 
achievement of farm-reared people in the nonfarm 
world were tested.—H. К. Moore. 


1260. Harte, Thomas J. Trends in mate selec- 
tion in a tri-racial isolate. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 
215-221.—The “Brandywine” group of southern Mary- 
land, during the period 1820-1956, is the focus of this 
study. Group community size is the most likely single 
factor accounting for the mate selection behavior of 
this population in the past. Regardless of their place 
of residence, recent generations tend to be more 
exogamous than their forefathers. It is expected that 
the Brandywine population will remain a racial 
"island" for some time to come.—4. №. Howard. 


1261. Hewitt, Lester E. (Ball State "Teachers 
Coll.) Student perceptions of traits desired in 
themselves as dating and marriage partners. Mi ar- 
riage fam. Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 344-349.—" With 
few exceptions .. . men and women seem to be in 
substantial agreement.” The traits discussed are 
listed with the given evaluation by both sexes show- 


ing the agreement and differences and pointing out ^ 


those regarded by a majority of men and women as 
crucially important.—M. М. Gillet. 


1262. Kiser, Clyde V., & Whelpton, P. К. 
Social psychological factors affecting fertility: 
XXXIII Summary of chief findings and implica- 
tions for future studies. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quart., 1958( Jul), 36, 282-329.—A study of 1444 “те- 
latively fecund" native-white Protestant couples in 
Indianapolis in 1941: data on religion and fertility; 
contraception, fecundity, and fertility; and hypotheses 
on the relation of social and psychological factors to 
fertility planning status and size of planned family. 
Certain methodological lessons are discussed—S. 
Glasner. 


1263. Kohn, Melvin L. Social class and paren- 
tal values. Amer. J. Sociol., 1959, 64, 337-351.—A 
study in the Washington, D. C. area shows the values 
of working-class parents center around qualities that 
assure respectability; for the middle-class parents 
values center around internalized standards of con- 
duct.—R. M. Frumkin, 


1264. Koya, Yoshio; Kubo, H., Yuasa, S, & 
Ogino, H. (Nippon Medical School, Tokyo) Seven 
years of a family planning program in three typical 
Japanese villages. Milbank Mem, Fund Quart, 
1958(Oct), 36, 363-372.—A choice of several birth 
control methods was offered by physicians to all 
families in 3 typical Japanese villages. After 7 years, 
contraception was used by 7595 of the families ex- 
posed to pregnancy and by about 95% of those with 
4 or more children. More than 15 of the families 
who used birth control chose to use the condom. The 
birth rate fell from 26.7 to 13.6 in the 7th year, which 
is 74% of the rate for Japan.’ The annual number 
of abortions fell to about 1/22th of the rate for 
Japan.—S. Glasner. 
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1265. Marui, F. A method of diagnosing the 
interrelations in the members of a family. Bull. 
Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957(Mar), 3, 399.—The Na- 
goya University edition of ТАТ was administered to 
— six members of a family. Results were compared 
— with psychiatric interviews. Emotional relations 
- were revealed by the test which were not easily ob- 
tained from interview.—H. B. English. 


1266. Miller, Delbert C. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Decision-making cliques in community power 
structures: A comparative study of an American 
— and an English city. Amer. J. Sociol, 1958, 64, 
> 299-310.—This study tests the working hypothesis 
— that key influential leaders in a community influence 
policy-making by acting in concert through cliques. 
— А comparative research design utilized a large city in 
— the Pacific Northwest and a comparable city in south- 
| western England. Findings show eyidence of group 
patterns but not a rigid clique-structure with specific 
clique leaders. However, on certain issues a high 
degree of solidarity is evidenced. Greater fluidity is 
observed in the English city, where there is no single 
— solidary elite structure and no hierarchical dominance 
| based on one institutional sector."—R. M. Frumkin, 


1267. Polsby, Nelson W. The sociology of com- 
“munity power: A reassessment. Soc. Forces, 1959, 
37, 232-236.—‘“In the study of community power, as 
- in other areas of sociology, the examination of inten- 
tions, reputations, and attributions is to be applauded. 
The interpretations we assign to these ‘meanings’ 

must, however, always be modulated and enriched by 
our knowledge of the behavior which accompanies 
them.”—A. R. Howard. 


1268. Riessman, Frank, & Miller, S. M. (Bard 
Coll.) Social class and projective tests. J. proj. 
Tech., 1958, 22, 432-439.—This is a review of the 
literature on social class differences on the Rorschach, 
the TAT, and the so-called Fascism ог F scale. 29 
— refs.—A. К. Jensen. 


1269. Rose, Arnold M. Attitudinal correlates 
— of social participation. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 202- 
3 206.—Questionnaires were mailed to recent migrants 
to Minneapolis to explore their attitudes toward their 
| Own lives, other people, or society in general, The 
“findings include support for the hypotheses that so- 
Gialized attitudes are more likely to be found among 
— Participant persons and that a person's degree of 
anomie is related to the extent of limitation on his 
— Social participation.—4. R. Howard. 
1270. Rosenfeld, Henry. Tahalikhey hitpardut 
! Vehitpatslut shel hamishpaha haemeshutefet bake- 
far haarvi. [Processes of disintegration and fission 
ОЁ the “great family" in the Arab village.] Megamot, 
1957, 8, 411-418,—Structural changes in the extended 
family occurring in a big Arab agricultural village 


in Lower Galilea are studied, The process of fission 
“occurs when sons leave the family, when fathers die, 
апа when brothers get married. Main causes were 
| found in structural economic changes caused by dis- 
antegration of the feudal economy regarding property 
transition from communal to private) and work 
relations, English summary.—H. Ormian. 
1271. Simey, T. S. Sozial Mobilität und Klas- 
Senkonflikt in England. [Social mobility and class 
conflict in England.] Köl. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 
1957, 9, 181-198.— The relation of social class status 
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to social mobility and class conflict in England.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

1272. Skidmore, Rex A., & Cannon, Anthon 5. 
(U. Utah) Building your marriage. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Harpers, 1958. xiv, 701 p. $6.00.—A 
popularly written textbook for undergraduate college 
courses in courtship, marriage, and family living. 
Based upon questions submitted to the authors апопу- 
mously by more than 8000 students, the book presents 
relevant scientific data from the fields of sociology, 
psychology, medicine, mental hygiene, psychiatry, 
social work, health education, physiology, and home 
economics. Original research by the authors is also 
included in several of the chapters. Most chapters 
are illustrated with numerous brief stories, humorous 
cartoons, and statistical summaries, Marriage Pre- 
diction and Marriage Adjustment Tests.—S. Glasner, 

1273. Steinmann, Anne. (NYC) Lack of com- 
munication between men and women. Marriage 
fam. Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 350-352.—4A. discussion 
of “modern woman's adjustment to life. . .. Since no 
woman lives in a vacuum and most women's lives are 
directly affected by the men and children in their 
lives, there is need to examine the concept of the 
feminine role held by men as well as by women. . . . 
There is a marked difference between what the girls 
consider their role to be and what they think are 
their fathers’ expectations of them. . . . Of the 10 
men interviewed . . . only one stated that he preferred 
his wife to have outside professional interests. . . . 
the other men . . . were relieved when their wives 
no longer found it necessary to work."—M. M. Gillet, 

1274. Talmon-Gerber, Yonina. (Hebrew U., 
Jerusalem) Hemisphaha vehahatsava hatafkidit 
Shel beney hador hasheni kabibuts. [Family and 
occupational placement of the second generation in 
the kibbutz.] Megamot, 1957, 8, 369-392, —Following 
methods were used: open interview, questionnaire, 
and direct observation. While in the kibbutz occu- 
pational placement is a matter of the community, 
changing attitudes of the family concerning this place- 
ment indicates the changing position of the family 
within the collective settlement. A similar correla- 
tion was found between attitudes towards placement 
and opinions within the family. Women are more 
family-minded than men; the second generation 
slightly less than the first one. English summary.— 
Н. Ormian. , 

1275. Turner, Ralph H. Life situation and sub- 
culture: А comparison of merited prestige judg- 
ments by three occupational classes in Britain. 
Brit. J. Sociol., 1958, 9, 299-320.—In relation to 
judgments of merited prestige it was found that the 
subcultural explanation seems to be more valid than 
a life situation explanation. That is, judgments of 
merited prestige follow closely the subculture (social 
class origin) of those making judgments—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1276. Weiss, Robert S., & Samelson, Nancy 
Morse. (U. Michigan) Social roles of American 
women: Their contribution to a sense of useful- 
ness and importance. Marriage fam. Living, 1958 
(Nov), 20, 358-366.—Marriage seems to set a con- 
dition “in which housework takes on and maintains 
value for the majority of women. . . . Women who 
are unmarried, particularly middle-aged women, will 
want careers or other social roles outside the home, 
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but married women will only infrequently be mo- 
tivated to seek careers because of the emptiness of 
housework."—M. M. Gillet. 


1277. Weiss, Viola W., & Monroe, Russell R. 
A framework for understanding family dynamics. 
Part І. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Jan), 40, 3-9.—This 
paper presents a framework designed to facilitate the 
caseworker's focus on family rather than on in- 
dividual dynamics, and to assist the worker in collect- 
ing and organizing such data in a meaningful fashion. 
This framework is developed in the form of a de- 
tailed outline. Basic concepts and principles con- 
tained in various parts of the outline are discussed. 
—L. B. Costin. 

1278. Whelpton, P. K., & Kiser, Clyde V. 
(Scripps Foundation) Social and psychological 
factors affecting fertility. Eugen. Rev., 1959, 51, 
35-42.—A. study in Indianapolis in 1941 tested 23 
hypotheses on 41,498 white, “relatively fecund,” prot- 
estant families married during 1927-29, above 8th 
grade education, and under 40 and 30 at time of mar- 
riage. Findings are discussed under 3 headings: 
household survey data on religion and fertility; con- 
traception, fecundity, and fertility; hypotheses on the 
relation of social and psychological factors to fer- 
tility, planning status, and size of planned family. 
Procedures developed in this study were useful in 
later investigations in Puerto Rico, India, and the 
United States—G. C. Schwesinger. 


1279, Whitney, Vincent H., & Grigg, Charles M. 
Patterns of mobility among a group of families of 
college students. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1958, 23, 643- 
652.—The movement of families among the college 
population was analyzed and discussed in terms of the 
meaning of social migration and in light of a research 
technique into social migration.—G. Н. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 990, 1147, 2051, 2058, 2104) 
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1280. Aborn, Murray; Rubenstein, Herbert, & 
Mmm пазаве D. Sources of Dater] con- 

amt upon words in sentences. J. exp. Psychol. 
1959, 57, 171-180.—One word was ОШО fron 1380 
sentences in a way that yielded 3 treatments of sen- 
tence length, within which were 4 treatments of posi- 
tion of omission, within which were 6 treatments of 
word class of the omitted word, The length, dis- 
tribution, and grammatical structure of context are 
all independently effective sources of constraint on 
words in sentences. The predictability of words be- 
longing b: а Ее eae is inversely related to the 
Size of that class, Several 
Mex pana iar other results are also 


1281. Brinton, James E., & Danielson. 
A. A factor analysis of language Dec PLU 
ing readability. Journalism Quart., 1958, 35, 420- 
426.—The purpose of this Study was to identify 
"underlying relationships in written language which 
might be of interest in suggesting theoretical bases 
of readability... . A Thurstone centroid factor analy- 
sis was performed on this correlation matrix.” 6 
factors were extracted. "Elements which appear to 
deal mainly with words have high loadings on Factor 
I.... Elements with high loadings on Factor II were 
mainly related to sentences. . . . However, the nature 
of subsequent factors is not immediately apparent 
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from an examination of elements with high loadings.” 
—D. E. Meister. 


1282. Campbell Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
Systematic error on the part of human links in 
communication systems. Inform. Conirol, 1958 
(Dec), 1, 334-369.—To the human being considered 
as a potential link in a communication system are 
attributed constant errors, or biases, over and above 
random imperfection of performance. The psycho- 
logical research literature has been searched for an 
inventory of recurrent bias tendencies. This review 
enumerates 21 of these in 2 major groups: those 
found in the duplicatory transmission task and those 
characteristic of the reductive coding assignment. 
140 refs.—D. T. Campbell. 


1283. Carr, Elizabeth. Word-compounding in 
American speech. Speech Monogr., 1959, 26, 1-20. 
—"'The coining of compound words . . . is an inter- 
esting field for observation in the United States today. 
Although a single, completely new word is rarely 
coined, a cleverly contrived compound appears rather 
frequently. Once such a new expression has been 
made popular by radio, screen, and newspaper" 
new compound-words are struck off the same pat- 
tern. Thus, carrier-based was followed by shore- 
based, Aleutian-based, etc. Some coinages are effec- 
tive, their power has been recognized by advertising 
agencies, "Since compounding is an active process 
in American speech today, it is to be hoped that more 
studies will be made on the subject." —D. Lebo. 


1284. Freedman, William A. А study in com- 
munication. J. Communication, 1959, 9, 27-31.— 
Tests of information were administered to college 
students who had previously read articles presented in 
$ forms: original length (long form), initial con- 
densation (medium form), and second condensation 
(short form). It was concluded that “а paper can 
advantageously be abstracted in order to conserve 
total time in reading, yet with the assurance that an 
equivalent amount of information will be retained."— 
D. E. Meister. 


1285. Giffin, Kim. A study of the criteria em- 
ployed by tournament debate judges. Speech 
Monogr., 1959, 26, 69-71.—175 examples of judg- 
ments of tournament debaters were obtained from 34 
judges, judging 64 different debaters in 79 different 
debates. Analysis indicated that 97% of judges’ con- 
siderations were identifiable with desirable academic 
goals.—D. Lebo. 


1286, Hockett, Charles F. (U. Chicago) Ani- 
mal “languages” and human language. Hum. Biol., 
1959, 31, 32-39.—7 key design-features of human 
language are distinguished: duality of patterning, 
productivity, arbitrariness, interchangeability, spe- 
cialization, displacement, cultural transmission. 
is hypothesized that the protohominoids had a vocal- 
auditory communicative system possessing specializa- 
tion, interchangeability, arbitrariness, and a small 
amount of cultural transmission, and that this system 
“was the precursor of human language.” —P. Swarts. 


1287. Jenkins, James J., Russell, Wallace A., & 
Suci, George J. (U. Minnesota) Ап atlas of 
semantic profiles for 360 words. Amer, J. Psychol, 
1958, 71, 688-699.—Osgood's method of the semantic 
differential was employed to obtain normative values 
of 360 words. The obtained values for each word on 
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20 different scales are reported in tabular form. 18 
groups of 30 Ss, half of whom were men, the other 
half women, served as judges.—R. H. Waters. 


1288. Key, Wilson Bryan, Jr. “Cloze proce- 
dure": A technique for evaluating the quality of 
language translation. J. Communication, 1959, 9, 
14-18.— "Representative passages are selected from a 
text that has been translated into another language. 
A continuous word count from (1) to (5) is made 
a...” Successive stencils are cut, systematically 
eliminating all the words marked (1) through (5) 
and replacing them with blanks. “. . . five separate 
groups of selected individuals are given the cloze tests 
in each language. . . . The two groups of five tests 
each would be scored for the number of correct and 
incorrect ‘clozures.’ . . . The highest score would 
generally indicate the most 'readable' text to the 
type of readers selected as test subjects."—D. E. 
Meister. 


1289. Kretsinger, Elwood A. Ап experimental 
study of restiveness in preschool educational tele- 
vision audiences. Speech Monogr., 1959, 26, 72-77. 
—То validate restiveness as an index of interest in 
preschool children 90 Ss were shown a kinescope 
recording while their bodily movements were continu- 
ously recorded by means of a capacity-operated elec- 
tronic ink pen on a moving paper chart. Each S 
was later interviewed to obtain an interest score for 
each scene. Nonessential scenes produced more 
bodily movement than essential scenes. From scene 
to scene interest and movement fluctuated in a ran- 
dom fashion, suggesting no relationship between 
bodily movement and fine levels of interest. The 
presence of girls was found to have a disquieting 
effect upon boys.—D. Lebo. 


1290. Lacan, Jacques. L'instance de la lettre 
dans l'inconscient ou la raison depuis Freud. [The 
instance of the letter in the unconscious or reason 
since Freud.] Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 47-81.—1t is 
through language that truth is realizable, it is the 
Structure of language that psychoanalysis discovers 
in the unconscious, and that Freud described in The 
Interpretation of Dreams. In linguistics it is the 
approach of Ferdinand de Saussure that converges 
with this insight. It is in particular the study of 
the development of metaphor and metonymy that 
illumines the possibilities of truth and illusion in the 


CES К PN signifier to that which is signified.— 


1291. Lambert, W. E., Havelka, J., & Gardner, 
R. C. (McGill U.) Linguistic manifestations of 
bilingualism. Amer. J, Psychol., 1959, 72, 77-82.— 
1 he relative superiority of English-French bilinguals 
in “French or English is manifested in comparative 
thresholds for word-recognition, facility in word- 
completion and word-detection, response-sets, and 
а of reading, but not in speed of translation. In- 
iucorrelations indicate that a single dimension under- 
les these various measures. ..." Data were obtained 


from 43 colle, iversi 
non ge and university students.—R. Н. 


1292. Lott, Albert John. (U. Color 

Lott, В ado) Grou 
somposition, communication, and idee Ап 
nvestigation according to Newcomb's theory of 


communication. Di. i 
PS issertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2674. 
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1293. Manis, Melvin. (VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, 
Mich.) Assessing communication with the se- 
mantic differential. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959, 72, 
111-113.—“This study suggests that the semantic 
differential can be profitably employed in assessing the 
communication of evaluative attitudes (good vs. bad). 
In measuring the communication of non-evaluative at- 
titudes, i.e. potency and activity, the results were, 
however, less satisfactory." Possible reasons for the 
latter are examined.—R. Н. Waters. 


1294. Meinsma, G. L., & Van Gelder, G. Onder- 
zoek naar de taalkundige waarde van bepaalde 
toonhoogte-patronen. [Investigation of the lin- 
guistic value of certain pitch-patterns.] Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol., 1958, 13, 490-508.—A phonetic study 
of the pitch pattern of words leads to the suggestion, 
that the characterization of sentences takes place by 
melodic means. The special pitch patterns of ques- 
tion, assertion, and call are studied and analyzed.— 
R. H. Howwink. 


1295. Mitsos, Spiro B. Semantic aspects of 
prognosis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 137- 
140.— "The essential communality and specific differ- 
ences in meaning of psychiatric symptom terms were 
assessed among psychiatric aides and professional 
staff members in the specific semantic context of prog- 
nostication.” Hypotheses were generated, tested, and 
the results discussed in terms of their semantic and 
psychological implications.—G. Н. Frank. 

1296. Pollack, Irwin. Binaural communication 
systems: Preliminary examination. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 81-82.—“The principle of a com- 
munication system which purchases additional chan- 
nels by shifting selective operations from equipments 
to human operators is examined. For selected condi- 
tions, the system may perform adequately for low- 
priority communications."—J. Pollack. 


1297. Powers, Richard D., & Kearl, Bryant E. 
Further directions for readability research. Jour- 
nalism Quart., 1958, 35, 427-432.—Suggestions are 
made for areas in which additional research is needed. 
These include: the development of new source ma- 
terial, new correlation methods for analyzing reada- 
bility, basic reading research, investigation of sam- 
pling effects, and new word lists.—D. E. Meister. 


1298. Triandis, Harry Charalambos. (Cornell 
U.) Some cognitive factors affecting communica- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2675-2676.— 
Abstract. 

1299. Ware, Edward Ernest. (U. Illinois) Re- 
lationships of intelligence and sex to diversity of 
individual semantic meaning spaces. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3016.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 573, 574, 580, 708, 914, 
1110, 2002) 
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1300. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) Psycho- 
logical research and its referents. J. Rehabilit., 
1958, 24, 11-12, 23.—А discussion of some of the 
more important factors that influence psychological 
research, especially in the clinical areas. The author 
stresses especially: “the need for referents on criteria 
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that аге realistically related to the manner in which 
people live"; the degree to which selected samples 
are "truly representative of the persons or the uni- 
verse for whom the test is meant"; the weighting of 
periodic or cyclic variation in human behavior; the 
"theoretical position of the investigator."—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

1301. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) Coun- 
seling. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 345-370.— 
The limited space for a review allowed only brief 
mention of a small portion of all the research articles 
which have relevance for counselors. The review is 
organized under counseling research in psychological 
measurement, interests, personality measurement and 
counseling, personality dynamics and psychopathol- 
ogy, Occupational research, counseling processes, 
evaluation and outcomes, and studies from related 

~ fields. 111-item bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 

1302, Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan) 
Transference and the marriage counselor. Mar- 
riage fam. Living, 1958(Nov), 20, 373-378—The 
author uses the word transference for all the emo- 
tions the client feels towards the counselor. He ex- 
plains the difficulties involved in counseling, the types 
of transference possible in handling the problems, 
the methods used to combat the complications from 
the close personal relationship between client and 
counselor, when the client is a woman, young and 
attractive, with the danger of personal involvement.— 
M. M. Gillet. 

. 1303, Bondel, Gertrude. (New York U. An 
investigation into the relationship between the 
Rorschach test and the first dream in therapy. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 ( May), 19, 3018.—Abstract. 

1304. Dittes, James E. (Yale U.) Facts and 
fantasy in (the minister's) mental health. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1959, 10(92), 15-24.—A person may defend 
conclusions concerning the mental health of ministers, 
with no more substantial basis than the desire to be- 
lieve something : the need to believe is powerful, while 
available facts are weak. The canons of Science, a 
RT means for reducing peti fallibility and 

1аз, are suggested as a control for this n - 
lieve.—4. Eglash. SR 

1305. Hickman, Norman William. (U. Oregon) 
The A р кы concept discrepancies in 
personal adjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 
2656-2658.— Abstract. ARP 
os Morrow J. Tarlton. 

ental һе in the visiting nurse program. 
Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 505-507.—The Al sis pre- 
sents a program which promotes an overall sense of 
emotional well-being, one that increases the individ- 
ual s ability to cope with, and to adapt to, the stresses 
of life as adequately as possible, when the crisis of 
mental illness strikes the family. Analyzed are: pre- 
ventive and supportive measures, services for psy- 
chiatric patients, the psychiatrist’s functions, and the 
unique role of the nurse in mental illness—S. M. 
Amatora. 

1307. Routh, Thomas A. Human relations and 
mental health. J. hum. Relat., 1958, 6, 59-68.—If 
civilization is to survive, personality disorders must 
be treated therapeutically on the basis of the best be- 
havioral science knowledge. Improving mental health 
will help to improve human relations at all levels of 
interaction.—R, M. Frumkin. 


(U. Pittsburgh) 
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1308. Salomé-Finkelstein, A. B. P. Verwen: 
en verwaarlozing. [Indulgence and neglect.] Ne 
Tijdschr. Psychol. 1958, 13, 475-489.—A study 
the psychological factors similar to cases of over 
indulgence and overneglect. A short theoretical con: 
sideration on the nature of education is followed by 
some case studies showing the effect of indulgence or 
neglect on personality formation. The author сопе 
cludes that “though, in education too, prevention is 
better than cure, cure is still better than abandoning 
people to their fate” and stresses the importance of 
institutional treatment.—R. H. Houwink. 

1309. Wyatt, Frederick. (1027 E. Huron St, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) Clinical psychology. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959, 115, 596-599.—The past year's prog- 
ress in the area of clinical psychology is briefly and 
critically reviewed. 32-item bibliog.—N. H. Pronko; 


(See also Abstracts 1037, 1200) 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


1310. Alexander, Franz. Unexplored areas in 
psychoanalytic theory and treatment. Behav. Sch, 
1958, 3, 293-316.—Relates Freud's dual-instinct theory 
to entropy concept and communication theory (degree 
of organization in a system) particularly as related 
to the complementary relationship between the sexual 
and nonsexual manifestations of the same drive. In 
terms of treatment several theorems are deduced and 
related to communication theory. А research pro- 
gram is described which will'gather data on the rela- 
tionship between therapist factors and the therapeutic 
process. 30 refs.—J. Arbit. 

1311. Alvarez, Walter C. (Mayo Clinic) Live 
at peace with your nerves. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 267 p. $4.95—An anecdotal 
account of methods of dealing with emotional tensions 
in patients encountered in general medical practice. 
Topics included: psychosomatic reactions, child rear- 
ing methods, marital advice, suggestions on getting 
along with others, Reassurance, inspiration, and ex- 
hortation are recommended for treatment of tension, 
phobias, depression, and excessive worrying.—J. E. 
Tucker. 

1312. Anderson, Bo. The effect of interview 
in survey examinations. Nord, Psykol., 1958, 10, 
15-22—' he author has advanced 2 hypotheses and 
endeavors to prove them through his experiments. 
He has constructed a series of questions, some wi 
multiple-choice answers, and others with whatever 
the S desires, such as a single word or a complete 
sentence, The conclusion is that some questions may 
indicate the answers because of their wording. Also, - 
there may be certain types of interviewers who аге 
better qualified to question or interview than others. 
—0. I. Jacobsen. 

1313. As, Arvid. (U. Oslo) Orality as a psy- 
chological problem. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 247- 
260.—The author discusses the concept of orality in. 
psychoanalytic theory and finds 3 problems related to — 
this subject. He emphasizes the integration of psy- 
choanalytic theory with results and methods of non- 
clinical studies. "The 3 problems are as follows: (2) 
the problem of oral drive, (b) the oral character (in 
which experimentation has barely begun), and (c 
oral deprivation and later personality development. 
40 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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1314. Bellak, Leopold. Studying the psycho- 
analytic process and judgment. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 31, 249-252.—A. method of short range 
prediction and judgment is described. The poten- 
tialities of the method are discussed.—C. L. Winder. 


1315. Fizdale, Ruth. Peer group supervision. 
Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 443—450.— This paper reports 
the efforts of the Arthur Lehman Counseling Serv- 
ice to preserve the values of a supervisory structure 
as a medium for review and improvement of the 
agency's practice, while at the same time permitting 
the caseworker gradually to assume more responsi- 
bility for his own practice. ‘These efforts are de- 
scribed in terms of : structure of the agency, the work- 
ers' responsibilities, and the role of the administra- 
tor. The article concludes with some anecdotal re- 
ports of caseworkers' reactions to their experience 
with this kind of supervision.—L. B. Costin. 


1316. Gessain, Robert. "Vagina dentata" dans 
la clinique et la mythologie. ["Vagina dentata" in 
the clinic and mythology.] Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 
247-295.—In the clinic, as in mythology, phantasies 
of the "vagina dentata" occur in contexts of pre- 
dominatingly oral aggression and incorporation, in 
association with images of the “phallic mother." The 
"vagina dentata" appears in 2 different kinds of con- 
text, one pregenital and in which oral separation from 
the mother is dreaded, and the other an early oedipal 
context in which rivalry with the paternal image has 
already emerged. 27 refs.—E. W. Eng. 


1317. Gildea, Margaret C.-L. Community men- 
tal health. Springfield, Ill. ; Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
ix, 169 р. $5.00.—А recapitulation of ideas and ex- 
periences developed while dealing with the emotional 
health and normal development of children. Discus- 
sions of mental health concepts and their application 
to a school-centered mental health service and a men- 
tal health education project led by lay people in St. 
Louis, Case protocol summaries, a list of recom- 
mended.films, and a Discussion Leader’s Manual. 29 
refs.—H. P. David. 


1318. Guze, Samuel B., & Mensh, Ivan М. An 
analysis of some features of the interview with 
the interaction chronograph. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 58, 269-271.— Continuation of research 
with the interaction chronograph, i.e., objective in- 
terview procedures. The results “indicate that an 
individual begins his interview with a characteristic 
reliable pattern, but that this pattern does not remain 
Stable if it is permitted to continue for a full 30 
minutes, and that it does not vary in any regular 
fashion."—G. H. Frank. 


1319. Jaffe, Joseph. Language of the dyad. 
Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 249-258.—A technique for the 
analysis of interpersonal communication is described 
which applies certain psycholinguistic measurements 
to the exclusively verbal interaction of patient and 
doctor. The total verbal output of an organic, goal 
directed 2-group (dyadic speech) reveals a balance 
0! the opposing tendencies of word repetition and 
Variety, Examples illustrate the increased variability 
of the interaction when direct questioning or inter- 
ante comments have disturbed the interview.—C. 

‚ Bever. 


1320, Marchesan, Marco. Gli experimenti sulla 
Scrittura da Binet ai nostri giorni [Experiments 
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on handwriting from Binet to our days.] Rev. Psi- 
col. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1958, 4, 116-146.—Ex- 
periments by Binet and Gemelli are discussed in de- 
tail. Recent studies also are discussed. 38 refs.— 
M. J. Vargas. 

1321. Ramnoux, Clémence. Sur une page de 
“Moise et le monothéisme.” [On a page of “Moses 
and monotheism."] Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 165-187. 
—Freud referred to 3 stages in the formation of 
Judaism: the ideal, the sacred, and the properly re- 
ligious. These are analogous to the control of in- 
fantile impulses through the formation of ideal 
images, to the fascination and coercion of the ideal 
images, and the psychoanalytic “revelation” of a bit 
of truth, Unlike the Jews, the Greeks did not forbid 
divine images nor avoid the use of many words for 
referring to divinity. Thus they left points of ad- 
hesion for the ambivalent infantile impulses along- 
side their rational tradition in which words rather 
served to disclose reality. During the Hellenistic 
period, as in later periods of Western history, this 
Greek position has provided a cover of divinity for 
the “religious” expression, in society, of narcissistic 
aggression and sexuality.—E. W. Eng. 

1322. Riccio, Anthony C. (Ohio State U.) The 
status of the autobiography. Peabody J. Educ., 
1958, 36, 33-36.— The author points out the discrep- 
ancy between the value placed on the autobiography 
by counselor-trainers and the use made of this tech- 
nique by practicing counselors. He then proceeds to 
discuss the arguments against and the arguments in 
defense of the autobiography as a counseling tech- 
nique. He concludes that the autobiography is valid 
as a guidance technique, that its subjectivity is both 
a strength and a weakness; and that it serves а 
cathartic and self-evaluative purpose.—5. M. Ama- 
tora. 

1323. Rosolato, Guy. L'imaginaire du hasard. 
[The imaginary in chance.] Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 
189-220.—A game: тау be viewed as an effort to 
secure mastery of "another," whether person, a rec- 
ord, or fortune itself. Insofar as "the other" has a. 
partially imaginary character within the imaginary 
sphere of the game as it is set off from reality by 
rules, the game represents an attempt to master "the 
imaginary through the imaginary." It is above all 
in "games of chance" that this dimension of the 
imaginary has an opportunity to come to the fore. 
Thus the “game of chance," psychoanalytically viewed, 
offers a kind of model situation through which the 
feints and defenses of self-deception may be followed 
in a wide variety of possibilities, Such an approach 
is particularly enlightening when applied to the 
“strategies” of paranoia and hysteria—E. W. Eng. 

1324. Scherz, Frances Н. A concept of super- 
vision based on definitions of job responsibility. 
Soc. Casewk., 1958, 39, 435-443.—The viewpoint of 
this paper is that the job of casework supervision is 
essentially an administrative one. This thesis is sup- 
ported by the spelling out of the following definitions 
and functions: general and specific responsibilities 
of the supervisor, functions and responsibilities of 
the caseworker, and the nature of the supervisor- 
caseworker relationship.—L. B. Costin. 

1325. Shyne, Ann W. (Ed.) Use of judgments 
as data in social work research. New York: Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, 1959. 105 p. 
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$1.75.—A conference report. The nature of judgment 
data, the compatibility of-theory and method in terms 
of an analysis of case studies, judgment data as a 
source of information, procedures for obtaining judg- 
ment data, the validity-reliability and related consid- 
erations, scaling concepts, and application and meas- 
urement theory in relation to judgmental data— 
R. Glaser. 

1326. Swartz, Paul. Perspectives in psychology 
VII: The criteria of validity in observational 
analysis. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 77-85.—This paper 
considers the role of observational techniques in the 
investigation of human behavior, particularly as op- 
posed to rigid laboratory techniques. 3 types of ob- 
servational techniques are discussed: systematic, ana- 
lytic observation as proposed by Lazarsfeld; clinical 
observation; nonsystematic, reflective observation as 
embodied in the art of the novelist or playwright. 
Examples and arguments are put forth to show that 
these techniques are useful and that their validity is 
not a problem if trained behavioral scientists wish to 
use them.—S. C. Ratner. 


1327. Valabrega, J.-P. L’anthropologie psych- 
analytique. [Psychoanalytic anthropology.] Psych- 
analyse, 1957, 3, 221-245.—An examination of Ma- 
linowski's data, as well as Malinowski's mislocation 
of the level of psychoanalytic explanation, shows: 
how he could fail to discover the oedipal complex 
among the Trobrianders, and how psychoanalysis is 
often misinterpreted so that it becomes a kind of 
sociology. Freud’s hypothesis of the historical se- 
quence of primary patriarchal, matfiarchal, and sec- 
ondary patriarchal societies needs to be modified so 
that the matriarchal is the primary stage of society, 
a form of society which nevertheless, in each gen- 

' eration, derives from the oedipal complex of the 
parents.—E. W., Eng. 
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1328. Affleck, D. Craig, & Mednick, Sarnoff A. 
The use of the Rorschach test in the prediction of 
the abrupt terminator in individual psychotherapy. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 125-128.—A. method is 
described of identifying abrupt terminators. This 
type of terminator is characterized by limited verbal 
productivity and avoidance of expression of ideas 
dealing with human activity. In view of this, psy- 
chotherapy may place an initial demand on patients. 
‘These patients could be assigned to pretherapy groups 
to supply them with resources for entering into in- 
teraction with the therapist.—4. A. Kramish, 

1329. Ames, Louise Bates; Metraux, Ruth W.. 
Walker, Richard N. (Gesell Inst. of Child Develop- 
ment) Adolescent Rorschach responses. New 
York: Hoeber, 1959. xiii, 313 p. $8.50.—Develop- 
mental trends in Rorschach responses by analysis of 
50 records for boys and 50 for girls, at each year 
level from 10 to 16, in a Connecticut area of upper 
middle-class home backgrounds and of predominantly 
above average intelligence. Identifies trends from 
age to age and presents a composite protocol for each 
level. Marked sex differences are located. Many of 
the "danger signals" listed as indicators of neurotic 

trends in adults were found. The fluctuations in 
individual variables at successive ages represent 
"changes in total patterning of the Rorschach re- 
sponse as individuals move through successive levels 
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of reorganization of their personalities." — 58-item 
bibliog.—R. А. Hagin. 

1330. Andreasen, Kjeld. Psychological testing 
problems with mentally deteriorated cases. Nord, 
Psykol., 1957, 9, 105-111.—The author feels that the 
Rorschach test may not be adequate for determining 
specific types of mental deterioration, and cites ex- 
amples of reactions to the 10 ink-blot stimulus cards 
in use, to indicate his point. Не feels also, like 
Piotrowski, that in specific cases, rather than indi- 
cate perseveration, there may be indications of touches 
of perplexity instead. In general, the author feels 
that present and available tests scarcely permit group- 
ing of humans according to incapabilities. Не also 
mentions the Wechsler “Hold” and “Don’t Hold" 
tests which he feels will, in the future, be revised and 
further developed for useful purposes. He does feel 
also that further research and experimentation with 
new tests will produce available methods for use 
which will have been proven valid and useful in this 
field of work, and will likely come from America 
where considerable research in this field is being 
carried on.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


1331. Angelini, Arrigo Leonardo. А avaliacao 
da motivacao humana pelo M.P.A.M. [The meas- 
urement of human motivation by the MPAM.] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., São Paulo, 1958, 4, 3-12.—D. C. 
McClelland’s test for measuring any human motive is 
discussed and the American and Brazilian research 
studies are reviewed. The test is found valid, re- 
liable, and useful—M. J. Vargas. 

1332. Barendregt, J. T. Een experimenteel- 
statistisch onderzoek naar de waarde van klinische 
predicties. [An experimental-statistical study of the 
value of clinical prediction.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 13, 42. 2.—An experimental investiga- 
tion of the possibility of predicting test responses on 
the basis of insight and intuition shows that, by mak- 
ing use of an increasing amount of information data, 
the accuracy of prediction shows an initial rise but 
decreases systematically after the optimum has been 
reached. In principle, the E does not find any posi- 
tive argument for the usefulness of the clinical method 
of prediction.—R. Н. Houwink. 

1333. Baughman, E. Earl. (U. North Carolina) 
A new method of Rorschach inquiry. J. proj. 
Tech., 1958, 22, 381—389.—In order to achieve greater 
precision in the Rorschach inquiry, 5 alternative ver- 
sions of each Rorschach card were prepared, each 
leaving out various stimulus elements, such as shad- 
ing, color, etc. The inquiry is conducted by a paired- 
comparisons technique, using the various modifie 
blots. The technique is said to simplify, objectify, 
and add greater precision to the inquiry.—4. R. Jen- 
sen, 

1334. Baughman, E. Earl & Guskin, Samuel. 
Sex differences on the Rorschach. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 400-401.—Rorschach summary scores 
of a compared group of males and females reveale 
no stable differences. Females took longer for each 
response, however, the difference was not statistically 
significant. A question is proffered as to the ade- 
quacy of the Rorschach if sex differences cannot be 
demonstrated.- -4. A. Kramish. 

‚ 1335. Beizmann, Cecile. Perception et motiva- 
tion des enfants dans un test de projection. [Per- 
ception and motivation of children on a projective 
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test.] Enfance, 1957, No. 5, 521-534.—Results of giv- 
ing the Rorschach to 300 children ages 3-10 are re- 
ported under the headings: categories of responses, 
infantile themes, influence of environment, and influ- 
ence of developmental age. Responses reveal motiva- 
.tions and also attitudes that must be attributed to 
feelings associated with childhood. The younger the 
© child the greater his spontaneity and the prevalence 
of fantasy detached from surroundings. “The child 
reveals his intense need of protection and of security," 
and in many cases, through fantasy, a dissatisfaction 
with the restrictions imposed by his elders.—S. S. 
Marszolf. 


1336. Bell, Richard Q. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) Retrospective attitude studies of parent- 
child relations. Child Develpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 
323-338.—Problems arising in the current use of 
attitude questionnaires to study parent-child relations 
and suggestions regarding future research in this 
area, 44 refs—B. W. Camp. 


1337. Bendig, A. W. Extraversion, neuroticism, 
radicalism, and tendermindedness. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 292.—Female Ss showed more tender- 
mindedness than male Ss. Correlations of tender- 
mindedness with neuroticism and radicalism were sig- 
nificant for males, but not for females. Sex differ- 
ences among the correlations of tendermindedness 
with radicalism and neuroticism may represent a 
sampling fluctuation or a different organization of 
these 3 traits in men and women.—4. 4. Kramish. 


1338. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) College 
norms for and concurrent validity of Cattell's 
IPAT anxiety scale. Psychol. Newsltr. NYU, 1959, 
10, 263-267.—The IPAT anxiety scale was admin- 
istered to 882 college students (475 men and 407 
women). No sex differences were found for “covert 
. anxiety," but were significant, with women being 
higher, on “overt” and “total anxiety” scores. Nor- 
mative ranges are given as well as correlations of the 
IPAT scale with several other current anxiety scales. 
—M. S. Mayzner. 


‚ 1839. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Score re- 
liability of dichotomous and trichotomous item re- 
Sponses on the Maudsley Personality Inventory. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 181.—Abstract. 


. 1340. Bene, Eva. A Rorschach investigation 
into the mothers of autistic children. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol, 1958, 31, 226-227.—Аз assessed by Ror- 
Schach performance, mothers of children with pri- 
mary autism have less capacity for establishing so- 
cial and emotional relationships than do mothers of 
children with secondary autism. The groups of 
mothers do not differ on frequency of morbid fantasy. 
—C. L. Winder. 
pt Benton, Arthur L. Der Benton-Test. 
i e Benton Test] Göttingen, Germany: Verlag 
ay Psychologie, 1955. 48 p—A German transla- 
n ОЁ the revision, published in 1955 under the title 
The Revised Visual Retention Test: Clinical and 
Xperimental Applications. 34-item bibliog.—F. 
oldsmith. 


à 1342. Bjerstedt, Ake, Interpretation of the emo- 
onal pattern. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 261-280.— 
е author is interested in emotional'pattern inter- 
Па Нод and conducted an 'experime?t to try to de- 
rmine the extent and content of such interpretation. 
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He had 125 “raters,” 100 seminar students, and 25 
psychology university students, who judged the emo- 
tional reactions of 2 Ss, X and Y. The aim was to 
rate the Ss in 30 emotional categories (although only 
10 were stressed in his tables), in a possible 5 ratings 
from double plus to double minus. The findings in- 
dicate that it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
accurate ratings, since semantics has a great influence 
on the manner of rating, as also the past experience 
of the raters. Attitude and opinion likewise are of 
great influence and are factors which some consider 
not measurable.—O. I. Jacobsen. т 

1343. Canter, Arthur. (Phipps Psychiatric Clinic) 
The effect of unshaded bright colors in the Ror- 
schach upon the form-color response balance of 
psychotic patients. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 390- 
393.—“The change in responses of two groups of psy- 
chotic patients from one type of colored Rorschach 
cards to another were examined with respect to the 
form-color balances, One set of cards consisted of the 
standard shaded-color series of cards VIII, IX, and 
X, while the other was a specially designed set of 
unshaded bright colored cards comparable to the 
standard set. Two different sequences of administra- 
tion were used so that each type of cards appeared 
first. The results indicated that the color-dominant 
responses were significantly inhibited to the unshaded 
bright color series while overall productivity remained 
the same from one type cards to the other. One may 
conclude that there is an optimum combination of 
values in color saturation, shadedness, and figure- 
ground which will produce a form-color balance of 
responses to differentiate the emotionally unstable sub- 
ject. The color-affect hypothesis as developed on the 
Rorschach should not be applied uncritically to newer 
forms of ink blot tests.” —A. К. Jensen. 

1344. Chiari, Silvano. Bibliografia Italiana sul 
metodo psicodiagnostico di Rorschach. [An Italian 
bibliography of the Rorschach method.] Florence, 
Italy: Organizzazioni Speciali, 1958. iv, 28 p. Bib- 
Иод. Naz. Ital., 1958, 6, 208.—Ап annotated bibliog- 
raphy of Rorschach works in Italian to the end of 
1957.—H. B. English. 

1345, Clark, D. F. The function of the public 
exhibition as mental health propaganda. Int. J. 
soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 43-54.—At a mental health 
exhibition aimed at recruiting psychiatric nurses, а 
random sample of those attending was given a ques- 
tionnaire to measure neuroticism. It was found that, 
on the basis of the questionnaire responses, those who 
attended the exhibit were too neurotic to be con- 
sidered for psychiatric nursing training or positions. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

1346. Coan, Richard W. Perceptual aspects of 
attributed movement. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1959, 59, 45-100.—2 projective instruments were con- 
structed for this study: Group Designs and Individual 
Movement Cards. After a preliminary testing with 
the Group Designs and group Rorschach instruments 
52 Ss were selected from a larger population for re- 
sponding to the Witkin’s rod-and-frame apparatus. 
Each S was then given the Individual Movement 
Cards. During this latter testing electromyographic 
recordings were taken from S’s neck and right fore- 
arm. “The results provided fairly consistent evidence 
that curved components were more conducive to the 
movement response than were straight ones and that 
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oblique components were more conducive than were 
vertical or horizontal ones. For other variables, the 
results were not generally significant. . . . For all 
three EMG hypotheses, the amplitude differences gen- 
erally ran in the predicted directions, but none of the 
differences attained statistical significance." 25 refs. 
—G. G. Thompson. 


1347. Dana, R. H. Proposal for objective scor- 
ing of the TAT. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 27— 
43.—“An objective method for scoring TAT stories 
is described in detail. Scorer and scoring category 
reliabilities, and concurrent validities, i.e., with clini- 
cal diagnosis as criterion, are satisfactory for clinical 
use of the method. Preliminary norms and T-scores 
are provided."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1348. DeAguiar Whitaker, E. Teste psicologico 
de Rorschach um estudo interessante. [Ror- 
schach’s psychological test of an interesting study.] 
Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., São Paulo, 1958, 4, 50-60. 
—The Rorschach protocol, psychogram, and inter- 
pretation are presented by the therapist of a patient. 


—М. J. Vargas. 


1349. Deutsch, Felix. Correlations of verbal 
and nonverbal communication in interviews elic- 
ited by the associative anamnesis. Psychosom. 
Med., 1959, 21, 123-130.—Each patient was examined 
by 3 different therapists at intervals of not more than 
1 week. 1 interviewer was a motherly looking 
woman, the second, a young male psychiatrist, and the 
third, a senior therapist. It was hypothesized that a 
patient's verbal and nonverbal communication with 
the 3 interviewers should give a clue to how the ob- 
servation of postural behavior could be used for a 
clarification of personality make-up and the meaning 
of the symptoms, Results suggested that in the face- 
to-face interview the associative anamnesis “may be 
the method of choice because thereby occur postural 
associations that reflect the breakthrough of the re- 
pressed unconscious, They symbolize a changing 
object relationship laid down in the body parts that 
becomes manifest through their position to each 
other, The postural realignment is conditioned un- 
consciously, even if the patient at times acts as if he 
had chosen it consciously.” A detailed analysis of 
the results from one case is given. This method can 
also be used as an indicator for evaluation of thera- 
peutic progress,—L. 4. Pennington, 


1350, Edmonston, William E., & Griffith, Rich- 
ard M. (VA Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Rorschach 
content and ink blot structure, J, proj. Tech., 
1958, 22, 394-397.—"Man-made Objects are seldom 
perceived on the Rorschach because ink blots do not 
have adequate structure. Thus, the stimulus property 
of the "unstructured shape," the very lack of structure 
which makes for a good projective technique, favors 
one class of percepts to the relative exclusion of 
others. The freedom of percepts, with which the Ror- 
Schach abounds, takes place within these restric- 
tions."—4. R. Jensen. 

1351. Ehrlich, Danuta. (U. Minnesota) De- 
terminants of verbal commonality and influenci- 
bility. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3040- 
3041.—Abstract. 

1352. Elkins, Elise. The diagnostic validity of 
the Ames “danger signals.” J. consult, Psychol., 
1958, 22, 281-287.—The Ames danger signals do not 
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have sufficient diagnostic validity to make them use- 
ful for differentiating between maladjusted and non- 
disturbed samples of 8-10 year olds. Certain danger 
signs were almost never found in records and several 
danger signs were found frequently in normal rec- 
ords.—4A. A. Kramish. 


1353. Ellsworth, Robert B., & Clayton, William 
Н. Measurement of improvement in “mental ill- 
ness." J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 15-20.— Data 
is presented on the relationship between behavioral 
adjustment and psychopathology as related to each 
other and to the level of posthospital adjustment. 
The Ss were functional psychotic patients under 60 
years of age, without major physical illness, hospi- 
talized no longer than 90 days during a specified 
period. The lack of significant psychopathology as- 
sessment and "external" criteria seems to raise serious 
doubts as to the usefulness of psychopathology as a 
socially meaning criterion of improvement.—4. A, 
Kramish. 


1354. Epstein, L., & Hartford, Н. Some rela- 
tionships of beginning strokes in handwriting to. | 
the human figure-drawing test. Percept. mot. S. fills, 
1959, 9, 55-62.—"Figure drawings of 18 nonbegin- 
ning stroke Ss yielded a significantly lower mean in- 
dex than did those of the group of 98 Ss with one or 
more beginning strokes. The frequency with which 
beginning strokes were used was not found to have a 
linear relationship to the figure-drawing index, and 
the figure-drawing index did not differentiate be- 
tween two different types of beginning strokes. Both 
the total group of Ss which wrote with one or more 
beginning strokes and that part of the total group 
which wrote with 50% to 100% beginning strokes 
were compared with the nonbeginning stroke writers 
on each of the 40 figure-drawing items. . . . [X?] 
showed only four items to be associated with the 
presence of beginning strokes, but eight items to be 
associated with frequent usage of beginning strokes. 
The psychological implications of the discriminating 
items were discussed."—C. Н. Ammons. 


1355. Epstein, N. B. Concepts of normality or 
evaluation of emotional health. Behav, Sci., 1958, 
3, 335-343.—A discussion of the concept of “nor- 
mality,” or emotional health, and the various methods 
by which it may be evaluated. 17 refs—J. Arbit. 


1356, Fisher, С. М. Relationship between diag- 
nosis of neuropsychiatric disorder, sexual devia- 
tion, and the sex of the first-drawn figure. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 47-50. —"The Draw-A-Per- 
son Test performances of 277 male and 230 female 
neuropsychiatric patients and 32 male sexual deviates 
Were examined for the sex of the first-drawn figure. 
In both the male neuropsychiatric sample and male 
sexual deviate sample, 88% of the Ss drew the male 
figure first, while in the female neuropsychiatric 
group, 62% of the Ss drew the female figure first: 
These data indicate that male and female neuropsy- 
chiatric patients and male sex deviates do not differ 
significantly from normals in the sex of the first- 
drawn figure. The general conclusion reached by 
Brown and Tolor that ‘there is no convincing evidence 
that adequacy of psychosexual identification or ad- 


' justment is reflected in the choice of the sex in the 


drawing of human figures [see 32: 4167] is sup- 
ported by this study.”—C. H. Ammons. 
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1357. Fisher, Rhoda. (Baylor U. Coll. Medicine) 
The effect of a disturbing situation upon the sta- 
bility of various projective tests. Psychol. Monogr., 
1958, 72(14, Whole No. 467), 23 р.—А study con- 
cerned with determining “whether responses to a 
series of projective tests would be significantly in- 
fluenced by the stress growing out of temporary situa- 
tional embarrassment and anxiety.” A group of 50 
hospitalized females was divided equally into ex- 
perimental and control groups. The 25 experimental 
Ss were subjected to a seriously disturbing emotional 
situation in the form of a gynecological examination 
just prior to being administered a battery of projec- 
tive tests. They were retested after a 5-day interval. 
The control group similarly was given the 2 projec- 
tive test batteries but was not subjected to the stress 
of the gynecological examination prior to testing. 
The tests studied were the Rorschach, TAT, Figure 
Drawing and Word Association. “The total pattern 
of obtained results indicates clearly that the projective 
tests here studied were not significantly sensitive to 
the effects of embarrassment and anxiety in the ex- 
perimental Ss."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1358. Fiske, Donald W., & Van Buskirk, Charles. 
The stability of interpretations of sentence com- 
pletion tests. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 177-180. 
—Different Ss gave different and distinctive re- 
sponses, Considerable variation existed between Ss 
and between judges in the extent of differentiation. 
Tn 25% of the comparisons the agreement was higher 
with protocols for different Ss than with the other 
protocols from the same S. It seems necessary for 
clinicians performing individual diagnostic evalua- 
tions to establish that their formulations not only dif- 
ferentiate between cases but also are stable over time. 
A single protocol may.be an insufficient basis for an 
Interpretation that differentiates one person from 
other people.—4. A. Kramish. 

1359. Foulds, G. A., & Caine, T. M. (Runwell 
Hosp, Wickford, England) The assessment of 
Some symptoms and signs of depression in women. 
ТА ment, Sci., 1959, 105, 182-189.— The attempt, with 
60 patients, to develop test scores which would dif- 
erentiate psychotic from neurotic depressives, vali- 
dated McCall's. differentiation of MMPI items, and a 
new self-criticism scale acted in the same direction. 
194 guilt scale, of mostly delusional type items, 

| erentiated melancholics from all other groups, in- 
ded ees шсш A new face-validity 
» Scale differentiated i - 
Bie WL Wiens hysterics from depres: 
Em. Fox, Jack. A note on Klopfer's hypothe- 
22 Borat nading responses. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 
ОГ HER ү гоз to Rorschach cards IV and VII 
; PAL а уеаг old boy are offered as evidence, 
Bons y of the validity, of Klopfer's interpretation 
du "M reactions as being related to affective needs 
a eeds for physical contact.—4. R. Jensen. 
EL рег Albin R. Self-validation in pro- 
2252315 ping. Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 
dation” or new technique. for expansion and "vali- 
Called“. projective tests is proposed via a process 
cum P. Ojective-cross-examination.” In this proc- 
тво» d шан | то emphasize with different 
- Motivational thus to experience himself in_ specific 
эйгш ional settings. When S asumes fictitious, 
E 8 or contrasting roles, his behavior is expected 
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to reveal the roles which he really prefers. Such 
comparing and contrasting of behavior is called 
"cross-examination" which is also considered by ће 
author as a “cross-validation.” The process is illus- 
trated through its application to Sentence Comple- 
tion Test.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

1362. Gjesvik, Arnljot. (Oslo) Differentiation 
between organic and functional reduction de- 
termination with the help of intelligence tests. 
Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 97-104.—In this experiment 
190 patients from the University Psychiatric Clinic 
were tested, 80 neurotic and 70 psychotic and psycho- 
pathic, as functional cases; and 40 other organic cases. 
The test used was the Norwegian translation of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. Results in- 
dicate significant differences between the 2 groups, 
the organic group showing the greater reduction. 
The scatter scores, however, were of no clinical value 
for either group. Differentiation between organic 
and functional reduction from the experimental re- 
sults were observable, but in the main, shows con- 
siderable individual qualitative, and general varia- 
tions.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

1363. Glosser, Harry J. (Rider Coll.) Psy- 
chiatric versus psychological opinion regarding 
personality disturbances. Amer. Psychologist, ' 
1958, 13, 477-481.—Results of a survey “designed to 
determine, at least to some extent, the degree of 
diversity and disunity of opinion between" psychi- 
atrists and psychologists are presented. An objective 
questionnaire, consisting of 100 "declarative state- 
ments covering the nature, cause, and treatment of 
disturbances to the mental life and behavior of in- 
dividuals, with chief emphasis on characteristics 
usually identified as psychotic and neurotic" which 
were representative of current opinion, was used. 75 
psychiatrists (32 working in mental hospitals in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 43 practicing psy- 
chiatrists in 21 states and the District of Columbia) 
and 60 psychologists (in 23 states and the District of 
Columbia) were the Ss. “Only 19 statements of 
opinion, out of the 100 explored in this study, reveal 
statistically significant differences of opinion between 
psychiatrists and psychologists.” Psychiatrists show 
a higher degree of acceptance on 14 items, psycholo- 
gists a higher degree of acceptance on the other Б 
"The specific items on which differences were indi- 
cated are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 

1364. Goldberg, Lewis R. The effectiveness of 
clinicians! judgments: The diagnosis of organic 
brain damage from the Bender-Gestalt Test. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 25-33.—The study was 
concerned with diagnosis rather than prediction of 
later behavior. The diagnostic performance of clini- 
cians currently practicing as diagnosticians (staff 
or trainees) was compared with that of nonpsycholo- 
gists (secretaries). Ап appraisal was made as to the 
validity of the Bender as a test for organic brain 
damage. Nonprofessionals displayed more confidence 
in their judgments than did the other groups. The 
results suggest chances for misdiagnosis by utilizing 
the Bender-Gestalt Test—A. A. Kramish. 

1365, Goodstein, Leonard D., & Heilbrun, Al- 
fred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) The relationship be- 
tween personal and social desirability scale values 
of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 183.—Abstract. 
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1366. Grams, Armin, & Rinder, Lawrence. Signs 
of homosexuality in human-figure drawings. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 394.—Inmates of a state 
training school were asked to draw a person of the 
opposite sex of the first person drawn. Raters ex- 
amined the drawings for signs indicative of homo- 
sexuality. Machover's signs were used by the raters. 
None of the signs proved to have individual validity. 
The total number of signs were correlated with homo- 
sexual and nonhomosexual experience. Neither in- 
dividually nor collectively were the signs validly pre- 
dictable—A. A. Kramish. 

1367. Grigg, Austin E. Experience of clini- 
cians, and speech characteristics and statements 
of clients as variables in clinical judgment. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1958, 22, 315-319.—The study was an 
attempt to investigate variables that operate in mak- 
ing clinical judgments. 3 variables were manipulated: 
the voice of the interviewee, the content of the inter- 
view statements, and the training and experience of 
the clinician. Judges with one or more years of clini- 
cal experience are able to make more accurate predic- 
tions about clients’ responses to certain personality 
measures than can be predicted by naive judges. No 
statistical significance was found between experience 
and voice, or between experience and content.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

1368. Gross, Leonard S. (VA Hosp., Roanoke, 
Va.) Effects of verbal and nonverbal reinforce- 
ment in the Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 
23, 66-68.—Examiner-S interaction is an important 
variable in test results. Cues given by the examiner 
can affect response categories. Interpretation of test 
responses and test behavior should not be considered 
separately but in light of the total situation.—4. A, 
Kramish, 

1369. Gurel, Lee, & Ullmann, Leonard P. (VA 
Hosp. Washington, D. C.) Quantitative differ- 
ences in response to TAT cards: The relationship 
between transcendence score and number of emo- 
tional words. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 399-401.— 
“The TAT protocols of 100 male, VA patients were 
scored for transcendent response, as described by 
Weisskopf (9) [33: 2931]. Significant differences 
in transcendence scores were found among the 20 
cards of the standard adult male series. This result 
substantiated a similar finding by Ullmann (6) [see 
33: 3880] of significant differences among TAT 
cards as to number of emotional words elicited. Both 
transcendence and number of emotional words may be 
conceived of as measures of personal material intro- 
duced by the subject into the test, The rank order 
correlation between orderings of the TAT cards by 
transcendence and number of emotional words was 
positive and statistically significant. This permits 
greater confidence in the usefulness of both these 
techniques."—4. R. Jensen. 

1370. Hannah, Lewis D. Causative factors in 
the production of rotations on the Bender-Gestalt 
designs. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 398-399 — 
The study attempts to show that factors other than 
mental pathology produce rotations in BG reproduc- 
tions. 2 groups were given stimulus cards. The de- 
signs for one were printed with the card oriented 
horizontally, the other vertically. Vertical cards pro- 
duced fewer rotations than the control group which 
was presented standard BG cards.—4. A. Kramish. 
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1371. Harder, D. F. A suggestion pertaining 
a more sensitive indication of change of attitud 
as measured by the MTAI. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4 
553-554.—“It is suggested that a ratio of right 
wrong scores on the MTAI may be a more sensitiv 
indicator of change of attitude than a change of total 
score, the usual procedure for ascertaining change, 
Such a ratio may indicate a change in a ‘favorable’ 
direction even when the total score may be lowered.” 
—C. Н. Ammons. 


1372. Harper, Roland. Some fundamental prob- 
lems concerning the consistency of repeated ob- 
servations. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1959, 37, 35, 
—Abstract. 


1373. Herrtwich, Werner. Ein diagnostisches 
und psychoagogisches Verfahren der Wachtraum- 
forschung. [А diagnostic and psychagogic procedure 
for the investigation of daydreams.] Psychol. Rdsch, 
1959, 10, 123-130.—Continuation of a story begun in 
front of a magic mirror is used as a projective tech- 
nique. Case histories illustrate the diagnostic and 
therapeutic value of ће method—W. J. Koppits. 


1374. Hesterly, S. O., & Berg, Irwin A. Devian 
responses as indicators of immaturity and schizo- 
phrenia. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 389-393.— 
The study was to determine whether groups differ- 
ing in chronological age could show a difference in 
response patterns on the Perceptual Reaction Test 
(РЕТ). The results support the hypothesis that the 
response patterns of normal, young children to the 
PRT are significantly different from those of normal 
adults. The patterns appear more like those of adult 
schizophrenics than of normal adults. It was con- 
cluded that response patterns on the PRT are related 
to chronological age, at least in the case of norm 
children, and some common factor or factors such 
as immaturity must exist between the 2 groups. Devi- 
ant response patterns of normal children could be 
used to assess maturity. 24 refs.—4. А. Kramish. 


1375. Jacobs, А. (U. Southern California) The 
recurrence of multiple verbal associations. Psy- 
chol. Newslir., NYU, 1959, 10, 237-239.—"13 five- 
letter nouns of known Thorndike-Lorge value were 
presented on 2 occasions to 53 students. On each 
occasion Ss were requested to write the first 10 words 
which came to mind after seeing each stimulus word. 
The proportion and the rank of recurrence of iden-- 
tical responses occurring on the second presentation 
were significantly related to the order of elicitation 
on the first presentation. The recurrence of early 
responses for rare words was significantly higher than. 
to common words, and the recurrence of responses to 
non-emotional words tended to be greater than t9 
rated emotional words."—M. S. Mayzner. | 


1376. Jenkins, ]. J. Effects on word-association 
of the set to give popular responses. Psychol. Rep. 
1959, 5, 94.—"129 Ss were given the Kent-Rosanoff 
Test under standard (Group 1) and ‘popular response 
set’ (‘Try to make the response most college students 
would make’) (group 2) conditions. Test periods 
were separated by 1 mo, for the first group and 
min. for the second. All tests were scored by giving 
one point for each response shown as the most com- 
mon in the Minnesota norms. . . . ‘Popular set’ in- 
creased markedly the number of popular responses. 
Ss in the highest quartile on the standard test show 
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little gain; Ss in the lowest quartile show very great 
gains. The intercorrelation of the two test condi- 
tions shows, however, that status on the first test 
does contribute to the score on the second test. 
Tabulations by items showed that the frequencies of 
the popular response increased for 89 items and re- 
mained essentially unchanged for 11 items."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

1377. Jewell, Walter Orwell. (U. Minnesota) 
Differential judgments of manifest anxiety, de- 
fensiveness, and effective problem solving in coun- 
seling. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3010. 
—Abstract. 

1378. Katzenstein, Betti, & Toledo, Amelia 
Amorim. Experiencias com o teste de mosaico de 
Margaret Lowenfeld. [Experiences with the Low- 
enfeld Mosaic Test.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., São 
Paulo, 1958, 4, 95-115.—On the basis of 196 produc- 
tions the authors discuss the merits and limitations of 
the test on 7 points: acceptance of the test, use of 
colors, planning, use of space, conflicts, intelligence, 
creativity —M. J. Vargas. 

1379. Kerman, Edward F. Psychodiagnosis and 
psychodynamics from an object-relations frame 
of reference. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 708-757.— 
The Kerman Cypress Knee Projective Technic 
(KCK) is a unique contribution to the field of pro- 
jective testing, utilizing ambiguous, unstructured 
stimulus objects that are perceived by the individual 
as object-representations, thus specifically contributing 
information about his object-relations with his in- 
ternalized and externalized objects. The records of 
8 Ss were evaluated in the light of basic theoretical 
factors of the object-relations theory developed by 
Fairbairn.—D. Prager. 

1380. Kornadt, Hans-Joachim. Zur Frage des 
pro jektiven Gehaltes von TAT-Geschichten. [The 
question of the projective yield of TAT stories.] Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 310—323.—How can 
one secure the maximum valid yield of projective con- 
tent from TAT stories? It was possible to pick out 
the TAT story of a S who had "experienced" a story 
told to him under hypnosis from among stories of 17 
Control Ss on the basis of definition and comparison 
Of the stories' basic motivational themes. These 
themes. are least sensitive to distortion by “inci- 
dental influences" and thus afford the maximum valid 
Projective yield.—E. W. Eng. 

e Koseleff Paul (Copenhagen) Studies in 
1 D Pecepton of heaviness. Nord. Psykol., 1957, 9, 
4.—The author has summarized many experi- 
rig a weight judgment, and in the supposition of 
then к (size-weight-effect) factor involved in 
SER he attitude of size associated with weight, 
dad jen the heavier weights might be in larger size, 
edes iter weights in smaller size, resulted in "prep- 
ice anticipation,” and “astonishment” when 
is ra was a reversal of SWE. However, SWE still 
EE persistent phenomenon. In comparing 
Eg results, the author states that several 
xs PUT tried to use SWE as a diagnostic test 
m Cie Eu and deficiency, however, a 
ен ра ished experiment with normal Ss and 
aü шь; senile. dementia and oliogophrenic 
and that it | Suet is found in all groups of Ss, 

DRE ) is worthless as a clinical test. 

$.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
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1382. Laurin, Camille. A propos des écrits tech- 
niques d’Edward Glover. [Concerning the tech- 
nical writings of Edward Glover.] Psychanalyse, 
' 1956, 2, 289-309.—Edward Glover is notable for his 
efforts to maintain the clarity and continuity of psy- 
choanalysis as developed by Freud. Thus his treat- 
ment of psychoanalysis as technique in his The Tech- 
nique of Psychoanalysis (see 3: 678), his concern 
about the effects of unresolved countertransference in 
the training of analysts, and his careful and gradually 
increasing dissent with the views of Melanie Klein 
and her associates.—E. W. Eng. 


1383. Lauterbach, Carl G. The Taylor A Scale 
and clinical measures of anxiety. J. consult, Psy- 
chol., 1958, 22, 314.—The study was designed to de- 
termine relationships of the Taylor A Scale to clini- 
cal criteria of manifest anxiety and compare these 
relationships with Welsh’s Anxiety Index (AI) and 
the same clinical criteria, Ratings were accomplished 
independently by psychiatrists and psychologists. 
Psychologist’s ratings showed a significant relation- 
ship to psychiatrist’s ratings. Neither the A scale nor 
AI correlated with psychiatric criteria of anxiety.— 
A. A. Kramish. 


1384. Learmonth, George J., Ackerly, William, 
& Kaplan, Mike. Relationships between palmar 
skin potential during stress and personality varia- 
bles. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 150-157.—The 
skin responses of 20 student nurses "during periods 
of basal rest, sentence completion stress, interview 
stress, and physical stress were analyzed." The 
amount of fluctuation of palmar skin potential was 
found to be closely related to the apparent degree of 
stress. Measurements of palmar potential fluctuation 
were then correlated with rankings of all Ss on 22 
personality variables (MMPI, Rorschach). The data 
suggested that the increase in fluctuation was nega- 
tively correlated with a group of personality variables 
which have in common the element of expressivity. 
The variable was found to correlate positively with 
personality variables having in common the factor 
of "restraint and curtailment of unpleasant or pro- 
hibited feelings and actions.” Fluctuation of palmar 
potential thus seems to increase in response to stress 
in proportion to the extent in which a given per- 
sonality acts to prevent or curtail the expression of 
feeling. The converse is also true—L. А. Penning- 
ton. 

1385. Ledwith, Nettie H. Rorschach responses 
of elementary school children. Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Univer. Pittsburgh Press, 1959, ix, 185 p. $4.00.— 
A normative study of Rorschach protocols of 291 
children, between the ages of 6 and 11, divided into 
2 groups: longitudinal (138 Ss) and control (153 
Ss). A total of 981 Rorschach protocols were ana- 
lyzed. Ss in the longitudinal group were given the 
Rorschach once each year for 6 consecutive years; 
during this same period these Ss were also given the 
Stanford-Binet, Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, Mon- 
roe Diagnostic Reading Examination, Grace Arthur 
Performance Test, Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children, and Human Figure Drawings. Ss in the 
2 control groups (used to test effect of yearly repeti- 
tion of Rorschach to the longuitudinal group) con- 
sisted of children at the 7-year and at the ll-year 
level who were given the Rorschach. Normative data 
are presented for the following Rorschach indices: 
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R's, W, D, d, Dd, S, F, M, FM, m, CF, К, FK, с, 
C', FC, C, A, H, and P.—D. С. Brown. 


1386. Levent! A. M. шүн and recency 
as a function of diagnosis. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 
618.—'"45 schizophrenics, 45 neurotics, and 45 nor- 
mals (general medical patients from wards other 
than MNT and psychiatry) were presented in- 
dividually with 80 3 Х 5 cards, each of which con- 
tained the same four pronouns (I, We, He, They), 
but different verbs in the past tense. . . . S was in- 
structed to make up a sentence containing the verb 
indicated on the card and beginning with one of the 
pronouns . . . [then] to list all the verbs he could 
recall... . Although there was no difference among 
diagnostic groups in their recall of verbs which ap- 
peared early in training, psychotic Ss performed less 
adequately when tested for recall of verbs presented 
later in training."—C, Н. Ammons, 

1387. Levitt, E. E, & Grosz, H. J. (Indiana U. 
Medical Center) А note on sex sequence in the 
Draw-a-Person Test. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 
1959, 10, 213-214.—The DAP, the Barron Ego- 
deg Se Scale (Es), and the Taylor Manifest Anx- 
ісу Scale (MAS) were administered to 32 student 
nurses, It is concluded that “the tendency to draw 
a female figure first in the DAP is associated with 
ру Жез, but is unrelated to anxiety."— 

- M. S. Mayzner. 


1388. Levy, Leon H., & Orr, Thomas B. The 
social psycho of Rorschach validity research. 
J, abnorm. soc, Cgc 1958, 58, 79-83,—An analy- 
sis of the research extant in the literature on the 
validity of the Rorschach, revealed that there was a 
relationship between where the research was done 
(academic, nonacademic settings) and type of validity 
у (construct, criterion, ie, theoretical ог prac- 
t spe eRe ey oe of m" pns with 
regard to formulation and interpretation of studies on 
the Rorschach were discussed.—G. Н, Frank, 

1389, Lindzey, Gardner. 

techniques, 
—Projective tests may be classified in 6 
different ways: attributes of the test material itself; 
techniques employed in constructing the test (rational 
уз. empirical) ; manner of ing the test (ie, 
formal analysis Ys. content analysis) ; purpose of the 
test; differences in the administration of the test ie, 
ош vs. individual); type of response they 
UN story construction vs. association), Th 
пане р schemas have ADR it is a 
"type of response” approach is most likel 
NT — to - uu] peychological rose 
у in the test since Из to what the S is 
actually doing.—W. J, Mi же 


leyer. 

1390. Loevinger, Jane. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) and assessment. 
Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 287-316.—The litera- 
ture to April 1958 is reviewed under the headings 
of global assessment, construct validity, prediction to 
a criterion, tests of SN projective tests, and ob- 
jective tests, Comments by the reviewer, 207-item 
bibliog —A. J. Sprow. 

1391. Lubin, В. Differentiation of overtly stable 
and unstable psychiatric aides by means of the 
DAP Test. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 26.—The initial 
DAP performance of 35 aides (stable group) and 29 
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aides dismissed for various misdemeanors (unstable 
group) was rated on a 100-item check list. Inter- 
scorer agreement was 78.2% for 3 scorers, “Only in 
terms of test-taking attitude did the two groups differ 
unequivocally; the Unstable Group was less serious, 
„.. It was concluded that it was not possible to dif- - 
ferentiate the two groups in terms of the DAP Test, 
[as] 6 of 100 analyses were statistically significant," 
—C. H. Ammons. 


1392. Lyles, William Karyle. (New York U.) 
The effects of examiner attitudes on the projec- 
tive test responses of children: A study of the sig- 
nificance of the interpersonal relationship in the 
projective testing of children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3024-3025.—Abstract. 


1393, Lynn, D. B. (U. Colorado School Medi- 
cine) Ambiguity and projection. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1959, 10, 289-294.—"Most researchers 
have found projection to increase with increased am- 
biguity. Weisskopf-Joelson, however, did a series of 
studies showing opposite results, i.e., projection de- 
creased with increased ambiguity.” (see 24: 5887, 
5888; 28: 977) The present study attempts to recon- 
cile these contradictory findings.—4M. 5. Mayzner. 


1394. Magnusson, David. (U. Stockholm) A 
study of ratings based on TAT. Stockholm, Swe- 
den: Grafikon AB., 1959, 176 p. S. Kr. 26.—64 
male students at 4 Swedish high schools (voluntary. 
boarding schools) rated each other on 20 personality: 
variables, 4 psychologists also rated the students on 
these variables, on the basis of protocols of thematic _ 
apperception, Rorschach, and sentence completion 
tests. The ratings by students were shown to have - 
satisfactory reliability. When these ratings were 
used as criteria, the TAT, Rorschach, and sentence 
completion methods had negligible overall validity, 
A few variables, however, showed promise of useful 
prediction, especially when the ratings of several psy. 
chologists were combined. The “alienation syndrome 
was found to be predictable from the TAT.—F. Auld, 
Jr. 
1395. Messick, S., & Frederikson, М. Ability, 
acquiescence, and “authoritarianism.” Psychol. 
Rep., 1958, 4, 687-697.—"A modified form of the 
California F Scale . . . was administered to 256 
Naval Air Cadets... . A battery of specific ability 
and personality measures was also given. Separate 
Scores were obtained from the modified F scale for - 
acquiescent г set and authoritarian content. 
The set score substantial reliability (.50), but 
the reliability of the authoritarian score ( 14) sug: 
gests extreme heterogeneity of content. Acquiescence 
and authoritarian content were essentially uncor- — 
related for the present sample. Significant negative 
correlations were obtained between acquiescence 4 
measures of Verbal Knowledge, General Reasoning; 
and Deduction; significant, but low negative correla- 
tions were obtained between authoritarian content and 
General Reasoning and Verbal Knowledge."—C. H. 
Ammons, 


1396. Minowski, Eugene. Le temps en psycho- 
pathologie. [Time in opathology.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1958( fan), 3, 9-20.—Time is considered to be 
a fundamen tous in both psychology and psy- 
chopathology. It is, in fact, a true and useful barome- 
ter of our mental states. This idea is di " 
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relation to a number of normal and pathological con- 
ditions.—C. J. Adkins, 

1397. Motto, Joseph J. The MMPI perform- 
ance of veterans with organic and psychiatric dis- 
abilities. J. consult. Psychol, 1958, 22, 304.—5s 
were an equal group of veterans, One group having 
VA ratings for tuberculosis and gunshot wounds, and 
the other for schizophrenia. The MMPI scores were 
used for comparative study to determine whether 
there were areas of significant difference in person- 
ality functioning. Particular attention was given 
to the К scale.—4. A. Kramish. 

1398, Muller, Philippe. Le САТ. [Children 
Apperception Test.] Paris, France: Presses Univer, 
de France, 1958. 146 p.—A French translation of 
а German publication.—H. B. English. 
1399, Murphy, Paul D., Bolinger, Russell W., & 
Ferriman, M. Richard. Screening neuropsychi- 
atric patients by means of the Kahn Test of Sym- 
bol Arrangement. Behav. Sci., 1958, 3, 344-346.— 
Describes research with the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement showing the ability of this test to cate- 
-gorize patients into broad psychiatric classes, The 
technique is objective (testing requires 15 minutes 
and scoring approximately 3 minutes) and can be 
Carried out without extensive psychological training. 
19 refs—J. Arbit. 
1400. Murray, D. C., & Deabler, Herdis L. (VA 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Drawings, diagnoses, and 
the children's learning curve. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 
22, 415-420,—"A number of drawings by one hun- 
dred subjects were arranged in 20 sets, so that each 
set had drawings by one ‘normal,’ one character or 
personality disorder, one anxiety reaction, one un- 
differentiated schizophrenic, and one paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, Fifteen psychologists attempted individually 
to match drawings and diagnoses within each set. 
fter each set, they were 'shown the 'correct' diag- 
noses and attempted to understand where they had 
made their mistakes, When results for all fifteen 
psychologists were combined, a rank order correlation 
- of .80 was found between the order in which the set 
Жаз presented and the accuracy of the judgments 
about the diagnoses, indicating a significant amount 
of learnin by the psychologists as a group. Two of 
the individual psychologists also obtained correlations 
ween order of the sets and accuracy which exceeded 
the required level of significance, There were marked 
ifferences in the accuracy with which the five diag- 
Bostic categories were identified. Personality or 
Tacter disorders wi 
ferentiated s 
judges to identify correctly."—4. R. Jensen. 
1401. Murstein, Bernard I. (U. Portland) Рег- 
ty and intellectual changes in leukemia: A 
fase study, J. proj. Tech, 1958, 22, 421-426.— 
history, WISC, Draw-A-Person, and Rorschach 
on an adolescent boy with leukemia are pre- 
and discussed.—4. R, Jensen. 
1402. Murstein, Bernard І. The relationship of 
Stimulus ambiguity on the TAT to the produc- 
57 e themes. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 348. 
: cards yielded the opinion that the ambiguous 
fos Were mostly clear as to perception of the stimu- 
wher Operties. Ambiguity seemed to be based on 
[ irs the characters were experiencing.— 
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1403. Murstein, Bernard I. A conceptual model - 
of projective techniques applied to stimulus varia- - 
tions with thematic techniques. J. consult, Psy- — 
chol., 1959, 23, 3-14.—A number of studies are re- _ 
viewed to point out the importance of stimulus con- 
trol and background factors in eliciting responses to 
TAT-type techniques. The background characteris- 
tics of examiner-examinee relationship are significant 
in determining responses elicited, any clinicians 
underestimate the strength of control manifested by 
Ss in giving responses to projective techniques. In- 
creasing the “psychological” ambiguity of a picture 
does not result in an increased response to the picture, 
Most cards eliciting idiosyncratic projective material 
are those containing easily identified humans whose 
expressions are capable of multiple interpretation. 
The question arises as to how can tests be designed 
so as to circumvent control and obtain meaningful 
glimpses of the “private world” of the individual. 
41 refs.—A. А. Kramish, 

1404. Nebergall, Nelda S., Angelino, oni & 
Young, Harl H. A validation study of the Self- 
Activity Inventory as a predictor of adjustment. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 21-24,— The validity of 
the Self-Activity Inventory (SAI) was assessed with. 
a mixed sex population, The scores were not related 
to the major criterion of pooled group rank, No sig- 
nificant differences were found in the magnitudes of 
the correlations for the sexes, One interesting find- 
ing showed a relatively large or small self-ideal dis- 
crepancy as significantly associated with disagreement 
between the group and individual estimates of adjust- 
ment. Most people ranked themselves above group 
evaluation, i.e., more well-adjusted, The study showed 
the SAI to have limited validity —A. A, Kramish, 
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1405. Neuman, Gerard G., & Salvatore, joe 
C. (U. Utah) The Blacky Test and psychoana- 
lytic theory: A factor-analytic approach to va- 


lidity. J. proj. Tech., 1958, 22, 427-431.—“The pur- 
pose of the present study was to determine whether 
the dimensions underlying the Blacky Test were con- 
sistent with Corrige M theory, Blum’s (1) 
original published data for the test were factor ana- 
lyzed and obliquely rotated. It was found that the 
factors underlying the test when administered to males 
corresponded reasonably well with the psychoanalytic 
oral, anal, phallic, oedipal, latency and genital areas. 
However, the data collected from female subjects 
ielded contradictory factors when integrated accord- 
ing to psychoanalytic theory. As a consequence, it 
was concluded that the results yield partial confirma- 
tion for both test and theory when applied to male 
subjects only. Several reasons for the negative re- 
sults with female subjects were discussed.”—A. R. 
Jensen, 

1406. Ni, Lian. Study on concealment of the 
subjects in telling stories on TAT pictures, Tai- 
wan, Formosa; Lian Ni, National Taiwan Univer., 
1959, 11 p.—The TAT protocols of б “normal male 
adolescent Harvard students” were analyzed “blindly” 
by Ni for concealment or denial, whether done con- 
sciously or unconsciously, She found the first 10 
TAT cards “all valid in revealing concealment,"— 
J. C. Stanley. 

1407. Pareek, Udai. Some preliminary data - 
about the Indian adaptation of Rosenzweig P-F 
Study (Children’s Form). Educ. Psychol, Delhi, _ 
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1431. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The re- 
sponses and frequencies of responses for 108 sub- 
jects (ages 34-41 years) to the Kent-Rosanoff 
word list. Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 176- 
212.—Norms are given for the 108 Ss, from various 
parts of the country and from various occupations, for 
the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association Test.—M. S. 
Mayzner. 

1432. Vitanza, A. A., & Graham, S. R. Psycho- 
logical judgment of the Bender Gestalt test com- 
pared with three physiological vectors and psy- 
chiatric judgment. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 729-730. 
—"A significant degree of similarity was found be- 
tween psychiatric ratings of the clinical situations 
characteristic of 51 male schizophrenics and their 
PGRs, respiration rates, and pulse rates. Ratings of 
Bender Gestalt Test behavior by three psychologists 
were also significantly related to the mean physiologi- 
cal deviation scores within the four clinical situations 
of depression, anxiety, tension, and excitement."— 

C. H. Ammons. 

1433. Vitanza, A. A., & Rawn, M. L. An objec- 
tive investigation of psychosexual development in 
dreams. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 647-648.—"Two 
analytically-oriented clinical psychologists and a psy- 
chiatrist were asked to rank 99 dreams produced by 
a patient who had been judged improved during his 
first year of psychoanalysis. Ranking on a maturity 
continuum through the developmental sequence (oral, 
anal, phallicgenital) resulted in chance agreement 
(rho = — .03 to .08). Correlations of developmental 
sequence with chronological order for the three rank- 
ers were non-significant (rho = — .12 to.11). A chi- 
square analysis of the frequencies of choices of de- 
velopmental sequence was significant (x? — 33.81, 
11.45, 21.88; p —.01). Possible factors producing 
these results are discussed." —C. Н. Ammons, 

‚1434. Wiggins, Jerry S., & Rumrill, Clark. So- 
cial desirability in the MMPI and Welsh’s factor 
scales A and К. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 100- 
106,—The relationship between endorsement fre- 
quency and social desirability and its effect on ra- 
tional social desirability scales were examined in a 
college population given a short-form MMPI. Cor- 
relations were made of social desirability indices with 
selected MMPI scales and studies of response bias 
and social desirability. 19 refs.—4. A. Kramish. 

1435. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Grosz, Hanus А 
reap and dependency. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 328.—Student nurses were given the Sway 
Test (a predictor of hypnotizability), Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule, a test of manifest needs, 
and the ТАТ. A comparison was made on person- 
ality needs of high and low groups on the Sway Test 
on the assumption that suggestibility is related to 
dependency traits. The 2 personality tests showed 
congruency and indicated that a suggestible person 
is likely to be a strongly dependent person, A person 
who resists suggestion has stronger needs for inde- 

pendence ог autonomy.—4. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstracts 94, 104, 142, 912, 1268, 1295, 
1658, 1664, 1803, 1891) 
"TREATMENT METHODS 


1436. Askevold, Finn. (Sigynsgt. 10, Oslo, Nor- 
way) The occurrence of paranoid incidents and 
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abstinence delirium in abusers of amphetamine, 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 145- 
164.—14 patients were treated for amphetamine addic- 
tion. 7 exhibited a brief paranoid psychosis. The au- 
thor describes a characteristic abstinence syndrome, 
which includes confusion and hallucinations, increased 
motor activity, no sign of anxiety, few vegetative 
symptoms, and a latency period of 3-10 days. 26 refs, 
—R. Kaelbling. 


1437. Auld, Frank, Jr., & White, Alice Marsden. 
Sequential dependencies in psychotherapy. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1959, 58, 100-104.—“As one 
studies psychotherapy interviews, one is struck by the 
lawfulness and interconnectedness of the events in 
them. It seems obvious that a patient once launced | 
on a theme is likely to continue on that theme; it 
seems that various forms of resistance are equivalent, 
so that one kind can replace another; and it seems 
that interventions by the therapist occur at predictable 
times and have predictable effects." Such a concep- 
tion formed the basis for the present research, was 
restated in the form of hypotheses which could be, 
and were, tested and found valid.—G. H. Frank. 


1438. Azoubel Neto, D. Localizacao em psico- 
terapia de grupo. [Position in group psychother- 
apy.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., Sáo Paulo, 1957, 8, 
547-555.—The position of a patient in a group during 
group therapy is significant; several incidents are 
related to illustrate this—M. J. Vargas. 


1439. Baerwolff, Hans. (Hamburg 20, Klotzen- 
moor 58) Katamnestische Ergebnisse stationärer - 
analytischer Psychotherapie. [Catamnestic results - 
of inpatient psychoanalytic treatment] Z. psycho- 
som. Med., 1959, 5, 80-91.—A follow-up study of 82 
unselected patients, released from inpatient psycho- 
analytic treatment 215-3 years previously by means 
of structured catamnestic interviews to assess the ob- 
jective and subjective effect of treatment. The study 
investigates the effects of duration of treatment and 
illness and of age of patient upon the extent of im- 
provement. Results indicate 42 patients well im- 
proved, 22 improved, 7 slightly improved and 11 un- 
improved.—L. Katz. 

1440. Baruk, H., Launay, J, & Berges, J. Ex: 
perimental catatonia and psychopharmacology 0 
neuroleptics. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 
227-291.—Data from clinical and experimental physi- 
ology have shown the need for a reconsideration 0 
the problems on catatonia. Research with animals 
yielded valuable data for human therapy. Data pre- 
sented appear to be in opposition to observations 0 
other investigators concerning the occurrence of psy- 
chomotor initiative disturbances in neuroleptics: 
Spanish and French summaries, 62-item bibliog— 
S. Kavruck. 

1441, Battegay, R. (Basel U.) Group therapy 
with alcoholics and analgesic addicts. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1958(Oct), 8, 428-434.—“For the nu- 
merous alcoholics and analgesic addicts admitted t9 
our clinic we employ group therapy as an addition: 
form of treatment, since besides saving time it has 
the particular advantage of enabling us to arrive at 
a better understanding of the patients within the time 
at our disposal.”—D. Raylesberg. 


1442. Beirnaert, Louis. L'expérience fonda- 
mentale d'Ignace de Loyola et l'expérience psyc™- 
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analytique. [The fundamental experience of Igna- 
tius Loyola and the psychoanalytic experience. | 
Pschanalyse, 1957, 3, 111-137.—The autobiography of 
Loyola describes his experiences of 1522-1523 through 
which he became free of domination by a series of 
alternatingly fascinating and oppressing images and 
feelings that gradually revealed their involvements 
of illusion, Together they very much resemble the 
psychoanalytic process, Loyola’s strong faith and his 
successive confessors appearing to be comparable to 
the trust in reason and the presence of the psycho- 
analyst. During this period Loyola appears to have 
realized a basic clarification, resulting in his dis- 
missal of contemporary asceticism and reflected in 
the humanism of the Jesuit order he founded.—E. W. 
Eng. 

1443, Belliboni, Norberto. As possibilidades da 
hipnose em dermatologia. [Possibilities of hypno- 
sis in dermatology.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., São 
Paulo, 1958, 4, 147-164.—Ancient history, period of 
pioneers, modern hypnology are 3 phases in the evolu- 
tion of hypnosis. More than 40 cases were treated 
with hypnosis. Some of the results, mainly beneficial, 
are presented. 35 refs—M. J. Vargas. 


1444, Bloom, Leonard. Some problems in the 
psychotherapy of children. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 
1958, 4, 203-210.—A discussion of some of the par- 
ticular problems which a psychotherapist has with 
child patients as compared to adult patients.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

1445, Board, Richard. Intuition in the method- 
ology of psychoanalysis. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 233- 
239.—Due to its historical background and the nature 
of its subject matter the psychoanalytic method has 
been disposed toward the use of intuition. Rational 
analysis of this tool considers it as one method of 
formulating hypotheses and of validating them. Im- 
portant components of intuition are unconscious and 
Particularly liable to the vagaries of primary proc- 
esses, especially wishful thinking. Intuition must be 
validated systematically by logical analysis and em- 
pirical verification —C. T. Bever. 


1446, Boileau, V. K. New techniques in brief 
psychotherapy. Psychol, Rep., 1958, 4, 627-645.— 
“Comparison of several therapeutic approaches with 
а need integrative approach points up differences in 
technique orientation. The basic difference may be 
Seen... in most therapeutic approaches, [in] the as- 
Sumption that the patient is wrong and that we can 
aid him in seeing his errors in order to correct his 
Tesponses. Need integrative therapy assumes that 
the neurotic process in the patient is his best effort 
under provocative circumstances to express basically 
normal needs. Interpretative examination of his best 
ettort is a critical rejection of these basic needs. Our 
therapeutic attitude, therefore, must be that the patient 
15 right and that our goal is to permit him to accept 

18 neurosis as an expression of natural needs,” — 

. Ammons. 


1447, Bószórmenyi, A., Der, P, & Nagy, T. 
(Central State Inst. of Nervous Mental Dis., Buda- 
pest, Hungary) Observations on the psychotogenic 

ect of N-N diethyltryptamine, a new tamine 

erivative, J. ment, Sci, 1959, 105, 171-181.—As 
€ effects are over in 3 hours the drug has advan- 
€S over LSD or mescaline in the evocation of 
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pathopsychological symptoms. Observations are re- 
ported for time perception, associations, visual and 
auditory hallucinations, mood, clouding of conscious- 
ness, and aftereffects. 21 refs—W. L. Wilkins, 

1448. Bowers, Margaretta K., Mullan, Hugh, & 
Berkowitz, Bernard. Observations on suicide oc- 
curring during group psychotherapy. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1959, 13, 93-106.—The ever-present pos- 
sibility of suicide in the therapy group is stressed. 
Means which might avoid this catastrophe are pre- 
sented, and some measures that might be taken to les- 
sen the trauma of suicide, should it occur, are indi- 
cated.—L. N. Solomon. 

1449. Brill, N. Q., Crumpton, Evelyn; Eiduson, 
Samuel; Grayson, H. M., Hellman, L. L, & Rich- 
ards, R. A. Relative effectiveness of various com- 
ponents of electroconvulsive therapy: Ап experi- 
mental study. AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1959, 
81, 627-635.—97 chronic psychotic patients are stud- 
ied to determine the relative therapeutic effectiveness 
of the major components of ECT : the electrical stimu- 
lation, the motor convulsion, and the repeated rapidly 
induced unconsciousness. 3 of the 5 subgroups of Ss 
received ECT, the other 2 were given simulated ECT, 
Improvement, one month after the course of treatment, 
was noted by use of clinical evaluation, psychological 
tests, and the Lorr psychiatric rating scale. No 
statistically significant differences in effectiveness 
were found between the 5 groups. It is concluded 
that the therapeutic agent may be a combination of 
the factors common to the 5 types of treatment in- 
cluding the “psychological meaning of the treatment 
to the patient or to the unusual amounts of care and 
attention involved."—L. A. Pennington. 

1450. Brisset, F. A propos de la réserpine en 
thérapeutique psychiatrique. [Concerning reser- 
pine in psychiatric therapy.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 
486-518.— Clinical and experimental evidence on the 
use of reserpine is organized to provide some sys- 
tematic basis for its use in psychiatric therapy. The 
conclusions reached in this attempt are: reserpine can. 
serve as a diagnostic element in recognizing the mul- 
tiple structural evolution of mental processes and the 
functional disharmony of cortical and subcortical sys- 
tems, a basic factor in all mental pathology; reser- 
pine's action is active (i.e, reproduces conflictual 
aspect of thymic attack) and passive (ie., liberates 
from primary emotional forms, thus re-establishing 
emotional receptivity) ; it has a suspensive action on 
the superstructurational elements of the mental ill- 
ness, which opens the possibility of resocialization ; 
it is formally contraindicated when elements of struc- 
turation are rigorously set in a rational chain involv- 
ing complete adhesion of the subject, and in the pres- 
ence of metabolic disturbances; there is an impreg- 
nation syndrome and care must be taken to avoid toxic 
accumulation; organo-metabolic incidents in the 
course of treatment give some idea of cerebral func- 
tions conditioned by harmonius equilibrium between 
cortical and subcortical systems. Stress disturbs the 
equilibrium and conditions the development of mental 
disturbance. The basic action of reserpine is counter- 
shock, which permits the inversion of unfavorable 
oscillating reactions.—]V.. W. Meissner. 

1451. Broedel John Wesley. (U. Illinois) А 
study of the effects of group counseling on the 
academic performance and mental health of under- 
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achieving gifted adolescents. 
1959 (May), 19, 3019.—Abstract. 


1452. Brown, J. W., Di Mascio, A., & Klerman, 
G. L. Exploratory study on the effects of phreno- 
tropic drugs on competitive paired-associate learn- 
ning. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 583-589.—"'This study 
tested the effects of phrenotropic agents on competi- 
tive response learning using a paired-associate verbal 
learning task. A significant difference was found in 
the number of trials needed to reach criterion for 10 
Ss under the effects of phenyltoloxamine, reserpine, 
and a placebo, Reserpine impaired performance, 
while phenyltoloxamine and placebo yielded com- 
parable results. Thus two ‘anxiety reducing’ drugs 
showed a differential effect upon a task which has 
been related to anxiety levels. The method and im- 
plications of the data are discussed in detail."— С. Н. 
Ammons. 

1453. Callens, M. Note préliminaire sur l'emploi 
de Perphénazine ("Trifalon" Schering) dans les 
psychoses graves. [Preliminary note on the use of 
perphenazine in serious psychoses.] Acta neurol. 
psychiat. Belg., 1958(Nov), 58, 925-933.—"The ac- 
tion of perphenazine is more rapid and more marked 
than of other phenothiazines, even when administered 
orally. On the other hand, its effect is less perma- 
nent. Contrary to other phenothiazines, perphena- 
zine influences the symptoms and not the disease it- 
self. The effective doses are smaller. No hepatic 
nor hematomorphologic toxicity was found. А "phe- 

nothiazinical Parkinson" in addition to the therapeutic 
effect, does occur only with maximal doses (64 mg. 
(p.s.). Secondary effects are sporadically encount- 
ered, they seem to be unimportant.” —V. Sanua. 


1454, Cazzulo, C. L., Montanni, R., & Terranova, 
R. Aspetti biologici attuali della psichiatria: 
Studio clinico sperimentale sull azione dei pro- 
pandioli. [The biological trend of psychiatry: A 
clinical experimental study of the action of pro- 
panediols.] Rev, Psicol. norm. patol., São Paulo, 
1958, 4, 15-49.—Research on rabbits, healthy men, 
neurologic and psychiatric patients reveals that me- 
probamate acts chiefly on the thalamic part of the 
reticular substance, is effective in centro-encephalitic 
epilepsy, and reduces physiological anxiety and psy- 

opathological anxiety in neuroses and psychoses. 
84 refs.—M. J. Vargas. 


1455. Cesio, Fidias R. La reacción terapeutica 
negativa. [The negative therapeutic reaction.] Rev. 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958(Jul-Sep), 15, 293- 
299.—A critical survey of the subject. 23-item 
bibliog —M, Knobel. 


1456. Cohen, Sidney, & Eisner, В Grover. 
Use of lysergic acid diethylamide "d psycho- 
therapeutic setting. AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 
1959, 81, 615-619.—This "preliminary exploration" 
uses 22 patients given controlled dosages of the drug. 
Each S has a follow-up from 6 to 17 month. 70% 
seemed improved. Positive results were not limited 
to diagnostic categories although little progress was 
noted in the inadequate, schizoid personality. The 
tentative conclusion is reached that lysergic acid in- 
tensifies the patient-therapist relationship and permits 
a more direct approach to basic problems. “Re- 
pressed memories can be recovered, and the symbolic 
projection of unconscious conflicts is vivid and affect- 
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laden." Continued research is advised—L. A. Pen- 
nington. А 

1457. Coleman, E. L. A controlled study of the 
use of meprobamate in a mental hygiene clinic, 
J. Clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 323-329.—Use gl 
meprobamate was not reliably related to reduction of 
anxiety. Better measures of anxiety or different cri 
teria are believed indicated. Spanish and French 
summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


1458. Collard, J. Arguments d’ordres structural 
et existentiel en faveur de la cure de sommeil dan; 
les névroses. [Arguments of structural and exist: 
ential nature in favor of sleep-cure in the пецгоѕев 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1958(Nov), 58, 959-971, 
—The author proposes that sleep cure should be 
limited to neuroses since there is still contact with 
reality. The psychotic consciousness lacks presence 
in the world and therefore it would be useless to ti 
prolonged sleep. Another proposition is that sleep 
and neuroses are compatible in their common dimen- 
sions: time and depth of destructuration.—//. Sam 


1459. Congdon, Clyde S. (Vanderbilt U.) S 
theory and chlorpromazine treatment. Disserta 
tion. Abstr., 1959, 19, 2654-2655.—Abstract. 


Acta psychiat. neurolz 
Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 18-25.—30 Eus were ех= 
amined with one form of test battery a few days Бе 
fore the first, and with the other form one week after: 
the least electroshock treatment in a series. The 
mean number of treatments was 3.6 over a mean 
period of 10.1 days. “Retention” was found to be 
mainly impaired. (see 33: 1254) —R. Kaelbling. 


1462. Cutler, Richard L. Countertransference 
effects in psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 349-356.— General formulations concerning the 
manifestations and effects of countertransference are 
substantiated. Therapist’s reports on therapist andi 
patient behavior in therapy seems difficult to trust. 
Predictions made regarding the therapist's tendency to 
distort reports of behavior were clearly confirmed. 
Significant disparities between the therapist's rating. 
of himself and judges’ ratings of him indicated the 
presence of conflict. The methodology of the study 
might be applied to an investigation of the problem 
of relating overt behavior types to the theory of de- 
fense mechanisms.—4. A. Kramish. 


1463. Cutler, Richard L., Bordin, Edward S4 
Williams, Joan, & Rigler, David. Psychoanalysts 
as expert observers of the therapy process. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 335-340.—4 psychoanalysts 
and 4 analysts in training rated 4 therapy interviews 
under different conditions of presentation and con- 
text. The raters could distinguish between inter- 
views, but neither the method of presentation of the 
interviews nor the amount of contextual information 
available to the judges had any systematic effect 
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upon the means of response-by-response ratings. A 
correlation analysis revealed a lower interjudge re- 
liability with a group of psychologists who previously 
rated the same interviews under the same conditions. 
—A. A. Kramish. : 

1464. Cutting, Windsor; Baslow, Morris; Read, 
Dorothy, & Furst, Arthur. The use of fish in the 
evaluation of drugs affecting the central nervous 
system, J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 26-32.— 
Ataraxics, sedatives, stimulants, and autonomic drugs 
tried on guppies, blind cave fish, and goldfish pro- 
duced reactions similar to those in mice and higher 
animals.—$. Kavruck. À 

1465. D'Alessandro, Luigi. L'inconscio nella 
psicanalisi. [Psychoanalysis and the unconscious. ] 
Naples, Italy: Librería Editrice Treves, 1958. ii, 150 
р. L. 900. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 5, 168.—H. B. 
English. 

1466. Dean, Sidney 1. (Mills Clinic, Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla.) Treatment of the reluctant client. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 627-630.—“This paper 
proposes to consider some theoretical and practical 
considerations concerning persons who do not enter 
psychotherapy willingly.” A tentative behavioral con- 
tinuum at the onset of treatment is proposed. This 
proceeds from "active hostility" at one extreme to 
"negativism" to "passive resistance" to "neutrality" 
to "admission of a problem" to "recognition of per- 
sonal problem and desire for help in working it out." 
Pretherapy designates any work with reluctant clients 
with the object of raising them up the continuum to 
full therapy-client status. Ethical considerations, the 
role of anxiety, and treatment possibilities are dis- 
cussed. Brief vignettes of reluctant clients are pro- 
vided. “Тһеу are human beings who are not getting 
nearly enough peace and happiness out of life—and 
they are making others miserable in the process. 
They need help; but many are not getting И. Grad- 
uate schools do not offer courses on the treatment 
ОЁ the reluctant client, probably because little study 
has gone into the problem.”—S. J. Lachman. 

_ 1467. Delattre, J. Psychothérapie psychanaly- 
tique de longueur restreinte. [Psychoanalytic ther- 
ару of restricted duration.] volut. psychiat., 1958, 

0, 4, 757-773.—5 years of experimentation is de- 
scribed as a synthesis of methods which involve psy- 
choanalytic therapy of a limited duration. It is out- 
lined in 4 sections. The first explains that after the 
Opening interview, the patient is given information 
concerning the type and duration of treatment. Then 
he is given various projective tests such as the Ror- 
Schach, EEG, Stein, and TAT. The second section 
concerns several types of therapy, the classical psy- 
choanalytic and directed daydreaming. The third 
part consists of 2 detailed case histories. The fourth 
and concluding section gives certain suggestions con- 
cerning the values and limitations of this method.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

‚1468. Edwalds, Robert M. Intravenous admin- 
tration of PM 1090: Clinical experience with a 
15» Convulsant drug. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1959, 20, 38-43. —PM. 1090 used with 17 chronically 

izophrenic women resulted in significant im- 
Provement in 12 patients. No unpleasant side re- 
actions were noted.—5. Kavruck. 

1469. Elithorn, Alick; Glithero, Eric, & Slater, 

t. (National Hosp., Queen Square, London, Eng- 
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land) Leucotomy for pain. J, Neurol, Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1958(Nov), 21, 249-261.—25 patients un- 
derwent frontal leucotomy for intractable pain and 
were followed 18-78 months postoperatively, Re- 
sults were assessed (a) clinically, (b) by a rating 
scale designed to evaluate social adjustment, (c) by 
the patient himself, (d) by the relative most con- 
cerned. 17 patients showed clinical improvement, 20 
showed an overall gain on the social adjustment rat- 
ing, but only 8 of 23 patients and 8 of 21 relatives 
thought that the operation had been helpful. Pa- 
tients, relatives, and clinical assessments were more 
favorable with more extensive operations, while pa- 
tients who underwent limited operations showed 
greater gains on the social adjustment scale. “Where 
the pain is not severe and the psychological reaction 
is largely a depressive or anxious preoccupation with 
symptoms, the prospects of some degree of relief are 
high, If pain is severe and frequent little perma- 
ya relief is to be expected." 30 refs. —M. L. Sim- 
mel. 


1470. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) Learning 
theory and behaviour therapy. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 
105, 61-75.—As neurotic behavior is learned, although 
unadaptive, the problem is to relearn more adaptive 
modes—get rid of the symptom and you have elimi- 
nated the neurosis. А point by point comparison of 
Freudian psychotherapy with behaviour therapy shows 
the lack of scientific foundations of the former and 
the urgent necessity for clinical trial of the latter. 
47 refs.—W. L. Wilkins., 

1471. Ferguson, R. S. (Lancaster Moor Hosp., 
Lancaster, England) Reserpine and chronic psy- 
chosis: Two-year outcome in a treatment group. 
J. ment, Sci, 1959, 105, 251-255.—Of 40 chronic 
severely disturbed patients, 13 are discharged, 5 at 
work and 8 at home.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1472. Fernandez-Zoila, A. & Lebreton, M. 
Aspects psychopathologiques du travail théra- 
peutique. |Psychopathological aspects of work ther- 
apy.]  Evolut. psychiat, 1958, No. 4, 739-756.— 
Experimentation with female patients in a work- 
therapy situation is outlined. ‘The task consisted of 
simple assemblies of toys, which might provide in- 
come if continued in private life later on. The 
women worked individually, on a piece-rate basis, 
in the midst of others similarly engaged. Thus, there 
was a social aspect involved. Moreover, psycho- 
logically, the act of working constructs and elaborates 
human conduct whose underlying themes suggest the 
normal state they desire. However, there are in- 
dividual differences due to the personality or to the 
illness. It is concluded that the rhythm of work 
allows for the expression and integration of the per- 
sonal rhythm into the social.—L. A. Ostlund. 

1473. Fink, Ludwig, & Vlavianos, George. Sub- 
jective evaluation of promazine therapy. Psychiat, 
Quart., 1958, 32, 532—-537.—200 patients received 
promazine daily for 2-6 months. They were 22-72 
years old and had been mentally ill from 1 to 15 
years. 15 of the 200 treated were released and none 
returned after 3 months. 7 months later 22 more 
patients were released. 41 more showed sustained 
improvement. Little change was seen in deteriorated 
patients with apathy and defective judgment. Re- 
lapses were common on cessation of treatment. No 
convulsions and no other side effects were observed. 
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One must be careful not to raise exaggerated hopes 
at this point.—D. Prager. 

1474. Fleming, C. M. Participation as a thera- 
peutic agent. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 214— 
220.—Provides evidence that a democratic social 
atmosphere which encourages individual participa- 
tion is of therapeutic significance in education and 
psychotherapy. 32 refs—R. M. Frumkin. 

1475. Fox, J., Davis, A. Е., & Lebovits, В. (U. 
Southern California) An experimental investiga- 
tion of Hubbard’s engram hypothesis (dianetics). 
Psychol. Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 131-134.—*This 
paper formulates two hypotheses concerning the re- 
tention of events occurring during states of uncon- 
sciousness. It describes an experiment in which a 
passage selected from a physics text was read to a 
subject placed in an unconscious state by administra- 
tion of sodium pentathol. During a period of almost 
six months, dianetic auditors were unable to recover 
the passage. Thus, the engram hypothesis was not 
substantiated by this experiment.”—M. S. Mayzner. 

1476. Freyhan, Fritz A. (Delaware State Hosp.) 
Therapeutic implications of differential effects of 
new phenothiazine compounds. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1959, 115, 577-585.—A series of studies on psychotic 
patients was carried out at the Delaware State Hos- 
pital utilizing 10 phenothiazine compounds in order 
to analyze their differential effects for the purpose 
of establishing a therapeutic frame of reference for 
their use. 17-item bibliog —N. Н. Pronko. 

1477. Fromm, Erika. Dynamics in a case of 
Obesity. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 292-302. 
—The case study of a 13-year-old obese girl is pre- 
sented.  Psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy 
over a period of 8 months effected a symptom reduc- 
tion. Spanish and French summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

1478. Gaiarsa, J. A. Clinica e terapia das neuro- 
ses e psicoses enquanto se as considera disturbios 
funcionais da respiracao e da motricidade. [Clinic 
and treatment of the neuroses and psychoses consid- 
ered as functional disturbances of the motor and 
respiratory apparatus.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., 
Sado Paulo, 1957, 3, 473-513.—8 interviews with 4 
patients are described in detail and interpreted from 
the theoretical view that neuroses and psychoses are 
functional disturbances of motor and respiratory 
system.—M. J. Vargas. 

1479. Galbraith, A. J., Hewat, J. K, & Mac- 
Namara, D. (Knowle Hosp. Fareham, England) 
"Stemetil" in the treatment of chronic psychotics. 
J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 256-259.—Improvement was 
shown in a group of 52 patients.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1480. Garner, H. H. (Chicago Medical School, 
Ш.) A confrontation technique used in psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 18-34.— 
A psychotherapeutic technique is presented wherein 
the therapist makes a command to the patient, fol- 
lowed by the question, ^What do you now think of 
what I said?" The rationale for this approach is 
presented and its use as a research tool is explored. 
18-item bibliog.—L. N. Solomon. 

1481. Ginott, Haim G. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Jacksonville, Fla.) Play group therapy: A theo- 
retical framework. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958 
(Oct), 8, 410-418.—The play group contributes 
uniquely to the establishment of a therapeutic rela- 
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tionship, to the evocation of catharsis, to the deriva- 
tion of insight, to the testing of reality, and to the 
finding of sublimations.—D. Raylesberg. 


‚ 1482, Ginott, Haim б. The theory and prac- 
tice of “therapeutic intervention” in child treat- 
ment. J. consult. Psychol, 1959, 23, 160-166,— 
Several techniques are suggested in setting limits in 
play therapy. Rationale for the use of limits in in- 
dividual and group play therapy are proposed and 
discussed.—4. A. Kramish, 


1483. Glow, Peter H. (University Coll., London) 
Some aspects of the effects of acute reserpine 
treatment on behaviour. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1959, 22, 11-32.—The behavioral measures 
were latency and running time of male albino rats 
under hunger motivation in a 2% meter runway. 
"The behavioural decrements found with reserpine 
treatment cannot be ascribed to the specific action of 
the drug per se. . .. (They) are related to changes 
in 5 hydroxytryptamine (5 НТ) and noradrenalin 
activity of the central nervous system. . . . While 
noradrenalin levels are relatively depleted there is an 
increased turnover of cerebral 5 H'T." Further ex- 
periments suggest that "reserpine can be considered 
to have an effect on the chemical mediators of both 
central representations of the parasympathetic and 
sympathetic Systems. . . . reserpine can leave а pro- 
found residual effect on the balance and tone of the 
autonomic nervous system . . . [with] depletion of 
the sympathetic transmitter substance and an aug- 
mentation of the parasympathetic transmitter." The 
final Аршы show that the disturbances due to 
LSD-25 are augmented when there is ап increase in 
cerebral 5 HT activity. 33 refs.—M. L. Simmel. 


1484. Goldberg, Moe A. A new procedure for 
the administration of carbon dioxide. J. clin, exp. 
Psychopath., 1958, 19, 309-311.—Anxiety in patients 
can be partially eliminated by giving pure carbon 
dioxide gas and air in varying concentrations. In 
neurotic and mildly psychotic patients, therapeutic re 
sults are achieved, Spanish and French summaries. 
—5, Kavruck. 


1485. Gordon, Richard E. Sociodynamics and 
psychotherapy. AMA Arch, Neurol, Psychiat., 1959, 
81, 486-503.—601 adults and 98 children are studied 
in the effort to determine the relative effectiveness 
of insight therapy with and without manipulation of 
the patient’s social situation. “The adults responded 
significantly better with social and dynamic therapy 
than with insight therapy alone, The children 
showed no marked differences." It is concluded that 

understanding of sociological factors (by the thera- 
pist) may contribute to good management of many 
patients.” These and other findings are discussed in 
m to learning theory, 32 refs, —L. A. Penning- 

1486. Graf, A. K. Modified group therapy for 
children. nt. J. soc. Psychiat., fosg. 4, AL 
A description of group therapy for children based on 
the principles of group dynamics.—R, M. Frumkin. 

1487, Granoff, Wladimir. “Desire for children, 
children’s desire": Un Désir d'enfant. [“Desire 
for children, children's desire": A desire for chil- 
dren.] Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 75-109.—An impasse 
in an analysis was resolved when the analysand's at- 
tention was drawn to a quick reversal in speech, in- 
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a shift of "children" from an ego-object 
ition to a S-ego position. Psychoanalysis deals 
uch latent formations of imaginary ego fascina- 
and identification as they come to attention in the 
rm of disturbances in language communication. 
о introduce notions of material object relations into 
ychoanalysis is to misplace the locus of its observa- 
s,—E. W. Eng. 
| 1488. Greenfield, Norman S. Personality pat- 
terns of patients before and after application for 
"psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 280.— 
"Assumption is made that a person seeks psychotherapy 
when he is feeling worse, or suffering more than 
—when he did not seek psychotherapy. The MMPI 
was administered to entering students. The differ- 
“ences between the scores of 2 administrations were 
“not significant.—4. A. Kramish. 
1489, Grinberg, León. Aspectos mágicos en la 
transferencia y en la contratransferencia. [Magi- 
Cal aspects in transference and countertransference.] 
"Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958(Oct-Dec), 15, 
$47-368.—Introjective and projective identification 
processes usually have magical components, A case 
resented, in which a patient endowed the trans- 
ference situation with magical omnipotent aspects, 
at made the case technically very difficult. When 
magical aspects are introduced by the patient, 
analyst may not be aware of them and in con- 
sequence he may be passively involved in a situa- 
tion unconsciously created by his patient and may 
Teact according to the analysand’s expectations, for 
instance in a magical-omnipotent way. This situa- 
tion is called “projective counter-identification." 
ome technical aspects of this problem are presented 
| 4 examples.—M. Knobel. 
_ 1490, Haase, H.-J. La valeur thérapeutique des 
symptômes extra-pyramidaux dans le traitement 
Па chlorpromazine et réserpine. [The therapeutic 
ue of extrapyramidal symptoms in treatment with 
Brace and reserpine.] Encephale, 1958, 47, 
919-532,—The correlations between stimulus and 
Movement in Parkinsonism is reviewed, as well as 
е extrapyramidal symptoms which result from 
hlorpromazine and reserpine therapy. Тһе latter 
nclude parallels to encephalitic syndromes (lethargy, 
hypetsomnic states, as well as the opposite irritative 
and hyperkinetic forms), stimulus inhibition and 
motility reduction (in the sense of the Parkinsonian 
‘Psychomotor syndrome), rigidity, tremor, and extra- 
ramidal paroxystic dyskinesis. The therapeutic 
ect of these drugs is inhibition of involuntary ex- 
s motor impulses and affective relaxation, 
m ition of psychotic episodes and psychomotor in- 
js ion of manias. The explanation of these effects 
hypothesized as an inhibition of a functional re- 
O-cortico-striate circle which interrupts efferent 
pulses of the reticular substance which are trans- 
into extrapyramidal motility through the 
pinal tract—W. W. Meissner. 
m Hargreaves, M. A. An investigation into 
eXtects of azacyclonal on the hallucinations of 
PAN Schizophrenic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 
9, 210-214.—Little or no value in chronic halluci- 
ted patients”. L, Wilkins. 
Henriksen, Flora B., & Rothe, Wenja. An 
Оп of psychotherapy and environmental 
for possible treatment of behavior dis- 
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turbances in small children. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 
1959, No. 11, 1-53.—2 types of treatment were uti- - 
lized, namely, individual psychotherapy and place- 
ment in a recreation home, with 41 preschool chil- - 
dren of normal intelligence, during a 3-month study, 
using Binet-Simon, Rorschach, CAT, and Düss tests. 
The aim was to ascertain: changes in children's psy- 
chological structure, behavior and intelligence de- 
velopment, symptomatic changes (if any) observed at 
commencement of study. 3 examinations were thus 
given, a prior one, another after 3 months of treat- 
ment, and the 3rd, 4-5 months later. There were 
also interviews with 1 parent after each examina- 
tion. Children were divided into 3 groups: (a) 16 
receiving individual therapy, (b) 13 at a recreation 
home, (c) control group of 12 on waiting list for treat- 
mentat the clinic. Results showed that in psycho- 
logical structure with individual therapy, improve- 
ment was 80% a-group, 30% b-group, 18% c-group; 
after third examination, it was 40% a-group, 10% b- 
group, 9% c-group. In intelligence and behavior 
development, improvement was 87% a-group, 70% 
b-group, and 45% c-group. In symptomatic changes, 
improvement was 81% a-group, 62% b-group, and 
42% c-group. The study shows individual therapy 
to be the more effective of the 2 types of treatment, 
and also that short-term treatments are not effective. 
—0. I. Jacobsen. 

1493. Hiler, E. Wesley. An analysis of patient 
therapist compatibility. J. consult, Psychol., 1958, 
22, 341-347.— Patients were characterized in terms of 
productivity on the Rorschach. Therapists were 
characterized in terms of professional training, sex, 
warmth, competence at analytically-oriented therapy, 
and passivity. The results showed: (a) therapists 
differ in regard to the type of patients who continue 
or discontinue with them; (b) patients who continue 
or discontinue have no relationship to whether or not 
the therapist is a psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, 
or social worker; (c) sex of therapist made a differ- 
ence; (d) therapists rated as warm and friendly kept 
a larger percentage in therapy; (e) therapists com- 
petent in analytically-oriented therapy lost fewer 
patients; (f) passivity seemed unrelated to pro- 
ductivity of patients. 26 refs.—4. A. Kramish. 

1494. Hinton, John M. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A controlled trial of neprobamate 
in anxious out-patients. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1958(Nov), 21, 301-304.—"A controlled 
trial treating 40 anxious out-patients with either 
meprobamate or a placebo for four weeks is described. 
The general improvement with meprobamate failed 
to reach a significantly higher level than improve- 
ment with the placebo. There was a significantly 
greater alleviation of anxiety, feelings of tension, and 
phobic symptoms with meprobamate. Insomnia, an- 
orexia, somatic symptoms, including headaches, were 
not significantly improved by meprobamate. De- 
pression in the placebo group improved further than 
in the meprobamate group, but not to a statistically 
significant degree.”—M. L. Simmel. 


1495. Hora, Thomas. Existential group psy- 
chotherapy. Amer, J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 83-92. 
—Aspects of group psychotherapy presented here 
derive their theoretical premises from the contribu- 
tions of the schools of phenomenological anthropology 
and ontology which illuminate the human being and 
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his existence in ап all-encompasing and deeply mean- 
ingful way. The contributions of psychoanalysis, 
group psychotherapy, and of the science of communi- 
cation are integrated into a broader scheme according 
to the existential viewpoint and utilized implicitly."— 
15-item bibliog.—L. N. Solomon. 

1496. Instituts für Psychotherapie und Tiefen- 
psychologie. (Stuttgart S, Neue Weinsteig 16, Ger- 
many) Gegenwartsprobleme der Psychotherapie. 
[Contemporary problems of psychotherapy.] Stutt- 
gart, Germany: Ernest Klett Verlag, 1958. 210 p.— 
Institute for Psychotherapy and Depth Psychology of 
Stuttgart's annual papers: ]. v. Graevenitz, Н. 
Eschenbach, and F. Schottlaender discuss the present 
situation of depth psychology in Germany, its goals, 
and problems of transference respectively, with em- 
phasis on Christian values and on differences between 
the approaches of Jung and Freud. L. Pongratz dis- 
cusses as typical conflicts of our time, the influences 
of technical progress, the loss of individuality, and 
the absence of a stable world view due to scientific 
progress. W. Gollner traces psychotherapy in the 
18th century. Neurotic problems developed as a re- 
sult of overpossessive mothers are discussed by A. 
Zimmer, and L. Keppler suggests that the premature 
termination of child therapy cases is often the result 
of a failure of communication between the therapist 
and parents. H. Lehmann, M. Kuehnle, and Н. 
Fischle-Carl deal with problems of psychotherapy in 
industry, the treatment of paranoia, and that of homo- 
sexuality respectively.—I. Fast. 

1497. Jackson, James, & Grotjahn, Martin. 
The treatment of oral defenses by combined in- 
dividual and group psychotherapy. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1958(Oct), 8, 373-382.—Until transfer- 
ence neurosis was established in individual analytic 
therapy little benefit was obtained through group 
therapy in the case of an oral dependent and demand- 
ing character neurotic, Then, with the tranference 
of the neurosis from the individual to the group 
situation, the therapist was able calmly to observe and 
simultaneously interpret her behavior and productions 
with the help of the other members of the group as 
assistant therapists. Individual sessions were then 
used to supplement the process of working through 
after it was started in group psychotherapy.—D. D. 
Raylesberg. 

1498, Jensen, Knud. (Annettevej 18, Brabrand, 
Denmark) Depressions in patients treated with 
reserpine for arterial hypertension. Acta psychiat. 
neurol, Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 195-204.—After a re- 
view of the literature, 11 cases are reported, all fe- 
males, who were hospitalized for depressions appear- 
ing after 1-10 months’ treatment with reserpine in 
daily dosages from 0.5 to 0.75 mg. All patients re- 
sponded well to treatment, which consisted mainly 
of electroshock. As 5 had a predisposition for depres- 
sion and discontinuation of reserpine failed to result 
in cessation of symptoms, it is suggested that reser- 
pine can provoke an endogenous depression. 27 refs. 

—R. Kaelbling. 

1499. Joyce, C. R. B., Edgecombe, P. C. E, 
Kennard, D. A., Weatherall, M., & Woods, D. P. 
(London Hosp. Medical Coll.) Potentiation by 
phenobarbitone of effects of ethyl alcohol on hu- 
man behavior. J. ment. Sci. 1959, 105, 51-60.— 
Effects on complex reaction time are reported, with 
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effects usually in opposite directions, but when the 
2 drugs are taken together the effects are in the 
direction of the alcohol but larger. 15 refs.—IJ. L. 
Wilkins. 

1500. Kadushin, Charles. (Columbia U.) In- 
dividual decisions to undertake psychotherapy, 
Admin. sci. Quart., 1958, 3, 379-411.—“One hundred 
and ten clients of a psychiatric clinic were interviewed 
to discover why they had decided to undertake psy- 
chotherapy. To study this depth decision an account- 
ing-scheme technique was used consisting of five 
stages, the first of which, recognition of an emotional 
problem, was the focus of the study. Four typical 
ways of discovering that one had a problem were 
found: being told by others, experiencing painful 
physical symptoms, being unhappily married, and 
simply feeling diffused unhappiness. These types 
were found to differ with regard to their definition 
of the problem, their use of mass media, and their 
response to treatment. .Those who recognized their 
problem through introspection and could change their 
self-image from that of a normal to a disturbed per- 
son had thé best chance of being accepted by the clinic 
and of continuing their treatment.” —V. M. Staudt. 

1501. Kajtor, F., & Szára, S. (U. Debrecen) 
Electroencephalographic changes induced by di- 
methyl-tryptamine in normal adults. Conf. neurol., 
1959, 19, 52-61.—"Electroencephalograms were made 
during a model psychosis evoked by dimethyl-tryp- 
tamine (DMT) in five adults. DMT given intra- 
muscularly induced a two stage EEG pattern depend- 
ing on the psychic changes. In the first stage, alpha 
spindles were replaced by flat activity (desynchroni- 
sation) preceding the hallucinations, The second 
stage was characterized by the gradual developing of 
alpha activity (synchronisation) ; however, the alpha 
rhythm responded defectively, paradoxically or not at 
all to sensory stimuli. This EEG pattern shows a 
great similarity to that seen under effect of LSD, 
but DMT acts quickly, apparently more directly, 
whils LSD acts slowly, probably rather indirectly. 
It is suggested that DMT exerts a dual effect, it 
facilitates certain alerting and sensory systems in 
low concentrations, while it causes differential in- 
hibition at higher concentrations.” French and Ger- 
man summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 

1502. Kanzer, Mark. Image formation during 
free association. Psychoanal. Quart., 1958, 27, 465- 
484.—The oscillation of mental forces in free associa- 
tion between imagery and ideation affords the analyst 
an opportunity to study image formation at stages 
intermediate between the dream and waking thought. 
The present study discusses the regression toward 
imagery at moments of resistance, the relation of 
imagery to typical aspects of the analytic situation, 
and the transformation of objects in the analytic en- 
vironment into day residues which strive to re-enter 
consciousness in dreams, free association, and acting 
out of the transference. Somatic and communicative 
aspects of image formation are also discussed. 23 refs. 
—.L. М. Solomon. 

1503. Khanna, Prabha, & Khanna, Jaswant. 
Theories of group therapy. J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1958, 16, 372-381—The evolution of group 
therapy is traced from 1905 to the present day. The 
work of pioneer figures such as Pratt, Emerson, 
Marsh, and Lazell is considered, and summaries of 
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re recent theories are presented. “This brief re- 
ew clearly shows that group therapy has several 
advantages which are lacking in individual therapy." 
The group: draws the patient out of feeling isolated, 
is more lifelike, offers interaction of members to form 
mew norms in the individual, and is an immediate 
ting ground for therapeutic change. 20-item bib- 
g.—D. Lebo. 

1504, Kirtner, William L., & Cartwright, Des- 
— mond S. Success and failure in client-centered 
therapy as a function of client personality varia- 
bles. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 259-264.—The 
— results add to the growing body of knowledge which 

— favor or limit therapeutic change in client-centered 
— therapy. Therapy length-by-outcome is related to 
the personality structure of clients at the beginning 

of therapy. Success and failure groups showed 
— marked differences on rating scales measuring per- 
sonality variables. 27 refs.—4. A. Kramish. 
1505. Kirtner, William L., & Cartwright, Des- 
mond S. Success and failure in client-centered 
therapy as a function of initial in-therapy be- 
havior. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 329-333.— 
е participants were 42 students and nonstudents 
seen by therapists at the Counseling Center, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. An investigation was made of the 
manner in which clients initially present problems 
and approach the resolution of problems, and the sig- 
nificance of this to differences in length of outcome 
of therapy. Individual differences between clients 
— Seems to account for different kinds of therapeutic 
processes. Earlier rather than later in-therapy modi- 
“fication of therapist approach might be desirable if 

‘Short failure cases are to remain in therapy. The 
— manner in which the client conceptualizes and at- 
_ tempts to resolve his problems has much to do with 
Whether or not he achieves resolution. Therapists 
“must give special attention to interaction between 
— Client and therapist; to the client's approach to his 
— problems and the therapist’s responses to that ap- 
proach.—4. А. Kramish. 

1506. Klapp, Orrin E. Ritual and family soli- 
-darity. Soc. Forces, 1959, 37, 212-214.—An explora- 
[огу study of the amount and kinds of ritual practiced 
‘in the families of college students and of the relation- 
— ship of such ritual to the solidarity of these families. 

—A. R. Howard. 

E 1507. Kline, Nathan S., & Brill, Henry. (Rock- 
land State Hosp., Orangeburg, N. Y.) Clinical ex- 

Periences with reserpine and chlorpromazine: Im- 
| Phcations of the usefulness of reserpine and chlor- 

—Promazine, Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 5, 31-40.—2 
a ‘Gana of intensive and extensive experience indicate 

it with the drugs the problem of managing patients 
із made dramatically easier, and for all psychoses ex- 
cept depressions and organic types the results are so 
that immediate onset of pharmaceutical treat- 
Eu (AE 18 now mandatory on admission. Probably even 
е family physician can initiate some treatments.— 

Wa L. ins. 
44,508, Kornetsky, Conan;  Pettit, Manson; 
nne, Ronald, & Evarts, Edward V. (National 
‘the of Health, Bethesda, Md.) A comparison of 
auf psychological effects of acute and chronic ad- 
noon of chlorpromazine and secobarbital 
3 arbitone) in schizophrenic patients. J. 
Sci., 1959, 105, 190-198.—Single 200 mg doses 
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of both drugs caused impairment on a variety of psy- 
chological tests. Daily doses of 100 mg of chlor- 
promazine in volunteer Ss does not cause impairment, 
but such dosage of secobarbital doses.—IW. L. Wilkins, 


1509. Kotkov, Benjamin. (Brattleboro, Vt.) 
Favorable clinical indications for group attend- 
ance. Int. J. group Psychother:, 1958(Oct), 8, 419- 
427.—"' Patients were registered on certain aspects of 
verbal-emotional participation, predominant symptom, 
attitude toward treatment, and diagnosis in relation- 
ship to continuing or noncontinuing in group psy- 
chotherapy. Those who were spontaneous in speech 
and friendly in manner, tense in terms of inhibited 
expression of aggression, who accepted treatment 
without pressure, and who nosologically were emo- 
tionally reactive were favorable candidates for re- 
maining in group psychotherapy. These patients 
were potentially ready to associate with a psycho- 
therapeutic group around a common project.—D. 
Raylesberg. 

1510. Kozlov, IU. G. Vliianie aminazina na. 
osnovnye protsessy vysshei пегупої deiatel’nosti. 
[Influence of aminazine on the basic processes of 
higher nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 
1958, 8(6), 904-910.—Data are reported on the 
action of aminazine in doses from 0.1 to 1.5 mg/kg 
on conditioned salivary reaction in dogs, At first 
aminazine acts upon the cerebral cortex and weakens 
the excitatory process. The inhibitory process may 
improve due to weakening of the excitatory process. 
But the slightest dose of aminazine (0.1 — 0.2 mg/kg) 
affects inhibition and fails to weaken the excitation 
process, sometimes enhancing it—J. D. London. 


1511. Krasner, Leonard. А technique for in- 
vestigating the relationship between the behavior 
cues of the examiner and the verbal behavior of 
the patient. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 364-366. 
—The storytelling technique was used in a study of 
conditioning verbal behavior. A relationship study 
was made between examiner behavior cues and pa- 
tient verbal behavior. The results indicated that 
changes in a preselected class of verbal behavior 
varied as a function of the systematic application of 
behavior cues by the examiner.—4. А, Kramish. 


1512. Lascelles, C. F., Levene, L. J. (Cherry 
Knowle Hosp., Syhope, England) A study of the 
use of azacyclonal hydrochloride (“Frenquel”) 
in chronic schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 
247-250.—The drug has no demonstrable therapeutic 
effect and does not seem to control hallucinations.— 
W. L. Wilkins, 


1513. Lebo, Dell. A theoretical framework for 
nondirective play therapy: Concepts from psycho- 
analysis and learning theory. J. consult. Psychol., 
1958, 22, 275-279.—Both age and aggression have 
been found to be factors of importance in theories of 
psychotherapy, especially concerning children. Non- 
directive play therapy does not formally consider the 
influence of aggression or age in its method. It is 
believed that if age and aggression were evaluated 
properly, the course of nondirective play therapy 
would vary with the age of the child and with the 
nature of psychodynamic processes. Inferences are 
drawn from Freudian history and learning theory 
and from data furnished on nondirective play therapy. 
22 refs.—A. A. Kramish. 
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1514. Lederer, Ludwig G., & Putnam, Lawrence 
E. (George Washington U. School Medicine) Com- 
parison of drowsiness induced by bonamine and 
marezine. J. aviat. Med., 1958, 29, 885-890.—Et- 
fects of bonamine and marezine were studied in a 
group of 96 men and 4 women, second year medical 
students, undergoing normal activities. “The results 
support the conclusion that Marezine may be taken 
as a motion sickness remedy by groups or individuals 
performing a responsible task without danger of sig- 
nificant severe drowsiness."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


1515. Leland, Henry; Walker, John, & Taboada, 
Adoniram Nieves. (Muscatatuck State School, But- 
lerville, Ind.) Group play therapy with a group 
of post-nursery male retardates. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1959, 63, 848-851.—A study to determine 
whether group play therapy would be efficacious with 
mentally retarded post-nursery children where other 
therapeutic techniques have failed. 8 boys between 
the ages of 4 years 6 months and 9 years 6 months, 
all behavior problems, were given the Vineland Scale 
and the WISC before and after the experimental pro- 
gram of about 90 hours of group play therapy in a 
little over a month. The authors report that “there 
is good evidence to say that the experience did ac- 
tivate some of the intellectual potential which could 
not be tapped before the experiment.” It appears that 
the group play therapy did not produce major altera- 
tions in the level of social maturation.—V. M. Staudt. 

1516. Levin, Monroe L. A comparison of the 
effects of phenobarbital, promethazine, chlorpro- 
mazine, and placebo upon mental hospital patients. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 167-170.—The effects 
of certain drugs and placebos upon the behavior of 
hospitalized, chronic schizophrenic patients was stud- 
ied. Every group showed improvement while on 
treatment. Improvement tended to dissipate with 
time and variables other than medication had an 
effect upon patient behavior. It is inferred that the 
changes which occurred in each patient group were 
due to the effects of suggestion, changed ward routine, 
receipt of medication, and other variables which ac- 
companied the introduction of the experimental pro- 
cedures, Incidental variables play a major part in 
modifying patient behavior when any medication is 
administered.—4. A. Kramish. 


‚ 1517. Lichko, A. E. Proba fiziologiceskogo 
issledovaniia amnezii pri insulinovykh shokakh. 
[Attempt at the physiological study of amnesia in cases 
of insulin shock.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel’., 1958, 
8(6), 793-803.—The action of auditory, photic, and 
painful unconditioned stimuli was studied at various 
stages of insulin hypoglycemia, as well as the forma- 
tion of new conditioned responses utilizing verbal, 
defensive, kinesthetic, and other types of reinforce- 
ment. Degree of amnesia was studied after cessation 
of the hypoglycemic state. Only in the extreme latter 
state does complete amnesia follow. Traces of stimuli 
are better retained if during the hypoglycemic state 
the stimulus is mediated through the second signal 
system, that is, if it is verbal, if a conditioned response 
has been formed to it, and if it has been addressed to 
"sensitive points," that is, if words are used which 
are related to the deliriums and hallucinations of the 
S or to disturbing experiences in the latter’s past life. 
—I. D. London. 
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1518. Loeb, Carlo, & Giberti, Franco. (U. Ge- 
nova) Lysergic acid diethylamide effects modi- 
fied by hydroxyzine hydrochloride. Conf. neurol, 
1959, 19, 40-51. —In a first experiment 5 normal 
adults were given orally 100 gammas LSD-25; 15 
days or more thereafter a combination of LSD-25 
and hydroxyzine hydrochloride was given during 
the second experiment. Hydroxyzine modifies pri- 
marily the affect and mood changes produced by LSD- 
25. EEGs taken during the first experiment showed | 
an increase in frequency of alpha rhythm. French 
and German summaries. 54 refs.—M. L. Simmel. 

1519. Lorr, Maurice; Katz, Martin M., & Rubin- 
stein, Eli A. The prediction of length of stay in 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 321- 
327.—An extended study was made to evaluate rea- 
sons why patients terminate treatment prematurely, 
13 clinics participated during a period of 3 months. 
A predictive test battery and 6 research hypotheses 
were used to differentiate patients terminating therapy 
prematurely from those who remain in treatment, Ап 
item analysis supported 4 of the hypotheses. Com- 
pared to those who terminate, those who remain in 
therapy tend to be more anxious, self-dissatisfied, will- 
ing to explore personal problems, less likely to have 
antisocial history, dependable, more controlled and 
persistent in tasks undertaken.—4. A. Kramish. 

1520. Luborsky, Lester. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) Psychotherapy. Annu. Rev. 
Psychol, 1959, 10, 317-344.—This survey of the 
literature covers the period from April 1957 to April 
1958, and the literature is evaluated as well as sum- 
marized following an outline with 5 major headings: 
research contributions (of a quasi-experimental type), 
theoretical contributions, special applications and 
techniques, reviews, and summary of trends. 127- 
item bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 

1521. Luria, Zella. A semantic analysis of a 
normal and a neurotic therapy group. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol. 1959, 58, 216-220—“The purpose of 
the research . . . was to see if S's entering therapy 
can be differentiated from persons that have never 
been in therapy by meanings they associate with cer- 
tain selected concepts and to test for areas where 
semantic changes followed therapy, especially as they 
may relate to parental identification. . . . The findings 
indicate that control S's can be differentiated from 
therapy S's prior to therapy by the meaning they 
attribute to the concepts of the self and of parents 
... therapy affects the self-estimate and not the judg- 
ment of parents... ." The research is related to the 
findings of Rogers and Dymond (1954), Greenspoon 
(see 30: 4488), and Verplanck (see 31: 2940) on 
verbal reinforcement.—G. H. Frank. 1 

1522. Magnussen, M. G. (U. Cincinnati) Bib- 
liography on physical shock therapies: Insulin and 
electric shock. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 1959, 10, 
88-91.—86 refs.—M. S. Mayzner. 

1523. Manor, Rahel. Al hahaavara bahinukh. 
[On transference in education] Ofakim, 1958, 12 
155-160.—Transference in psychotherapy of adults 
and children is analyzed, and the (mostly nonin- 
tended) process of transference in education is de- 
scribed and analyzed—its disturbances and dangers 
as well as its positive values.—H. Ormian. 

1524. Manthey, Н. С. (U.-Klinik Hamburg; 
Eppendorf, Germany)  Psychische Stórungen bei 
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_ Thyreotoxikosen nach Behandlung mit radioak- 
tivem Jod und Strumektomie. [Mental disorders 
with thyrotoxicosis after treatment with radioactive 
iodine and stumectomy.] Nervenarzt, 1959, 30, 15-19. 
—35 patients were examined before treatment with 
radioactive iodine and at varying intervals (mainly 
one year) thereafter. Usually they showed per- 
sistence and often worsening of some of the mental 
symptoms, while some others improved.—M. Kael- 
bling. 

1525. Marley, Edward. (Royal Coll. of Surgeons) 
Response to drugs and psychiatry. J. ment. Sci., 
1959, 105, 19-43.—Review of the literature as frame 
of reference for the renascence of drug therapy in 
psychiatry. Methodological problems in assessing 
drug action are illustrated, and the phenomenon of 
the placebo responder discussed. 35-item bibliog.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1526. Massion-Verniory, L., Jadot, R., & Cas- 
siers, L. Delirium tremens guéri par ГАСТН. 
[Delirium tremens cured by ACTH.] Acta neurol 
psychiat. Belg., 1958 (Nov), 58, 913-924.—“The au- 
thors report on a severe case of classical D.T. which 
withstood during five days the basic treatments with 
tranquilizing agents and vitamins. An intravenous 
perfusion containing 20 units of ACTH produced a 
complete sedation within two and half hours and re- 
covery within 5-6 hours. Comparing the different 
theories of the illness, the authors show that the cere- 
bral-diencephalic alterations seem to be the real cause 
of the symptomatology in D.T. ACTH might have 
an antiphlogistic action on those brain centers by 
way of the suprerenal bodies.” —V. Sanua. 

1527. Mejía, Léon; Saavedra, Víctor, & Mori, 
Grover. Tratamiento de la esquizofrenia con la 
triflupromazina. [The treatment of schizophrenia 
with trifluorpromazine,] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
1958, 21, 348-356.—A. study of 7 cases of chronic 
Schizophrenia treated with trifluorpromazine. Im- 
provement was shown in 6 of the cases, although 
Several serious side effects occurred.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1528. Miller, Derek Н. Family interaction in 
the therapy of adolescent patients. Psychiatry, 
1958, 21, 277-285.—Based on the extensive treatment 
experience of 25 hospitalized, severely ill adolescents, 
_ the undesirable aspects of family interaction are dis- 

cussed and the steps taken to minimize their effects 
are described.—C. T. Bever. 

1529, Miller, J. J., Schwarz, Н. H., & Forrer, G. 
3 tropine coma therapy. J. clin. exp. Psycho- 
_ bath., 1958, 19, 312-318.— Patients with anxiety, ten- 
Sion, and agitation improve markedly with atropine 
Coma therapy. Spanish and French summaries.—$. 

avruck, 

S 1530. Moses, R., & Schwartz, D. P. (Yale U. 
chool Medicine) A crisis in a prison therapy 
group. Int. J. group Psychother., 1958(Осї), 8, 445- 

—"We find the initial anxiety in groups, and 

Particularly in institutional groups, to be related to 
hs schism in the value systems of group therapy and 
€ institutional situation. We see this as part of a 
Seneral Problem affecting the impact of any psycho- 
erapy On patients’ expectations, as derived from 
eit particular roles and social environments.”—D. 
aylesberg, 

^ Es Nickols, J. E, Jr. (Hillcrest Residential 

or Children, Charleston, W. Va.) Some 
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notes on possible research variables involved in 
the scientific study of thorazine: Situation and 
some subject and testing variables. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1959, 10, 276-285.—By reviewing rele- 
vant studies, variables are identified and discussed _ 
which may affect the outcome of research on the psy- 
chological effects of thorazine. 72 refs—M. S. 
Mayzner. 

1532. Nickols, J. E., Jr. (Hillcrest Residential 
Services for Children, Charleston, W. Va.) Specu- 
lations on the pain variable in psychological re- 
search with thorazine. Psychol. Newslir., NYU, 
1959, 10, 268-275.—The paper discusses possible weak- 
nesses in experimental designs currently used to study 
the psychological effects of thorazine. “It is evident 
that thorazine has a retarding effect on reception of, 
conscious concern for, or sensitivity to pain, which 
may have obscure and latent influences upon the re- 
sults of research investigations into the psychological 
effects of thorazine.” 32 refs—M. S. Mayzner. 

1533. Nickols, John E. Jr. A controlled ex- 
ploratory investigation into the effects of thorazine 
upon mental test scores of chronic hospitalized 
schizophrenics. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 67-76.— 
This study was designed as a matched group study 
using 16 experimental and 16 control Ss with 9 weeks 
of treatment and 12 Ss from each of these groups with 
an additional 12 weeks of "total push" treatment. 
After the drug and control treatments the groups 
did not differ significantly in terms of standard in- 
telligence measures, personality measures, or ratings. 
Howeved, trends existed which suggest future re- 
search to investigate "the possibility that thorazine 
is effective with basic emotional and social disorders, 
but not necessarily and possibly disadvantages with 
basic mental and intellectual disorders."—S. С. Rat- 
ner. 

1534. Ortar, Gina. Mivhanim miluliyim umi- 
vhaney bitsua. [Verbal and performance tests: 
Their relative value as tools for intercultural com- 
parison.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 207-227.—"'The Ameri- 
can generalization that nonverbal or performance tests 
are fitted for measuring mental development of per- 
sons in various cultures or social strata is unsuffi- 
ciently founded." On the contrary, just verbal tests 
may be transferred from culture to culture because 
they are less affected by cultural differences than per- 
formance tests. Moreover, for purposes of intercul- 
tural comparison, translating verbal tests from lan- 
guage to language is easier than "translating" per- 
formance tests from one culture to another. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 

1535. Palmore, Erdman; Lennard, Henry L., & 
Hendin, Helen. Similarities of therapist and pa- 
tient verbal behavior in psychotherapy. Sociome- 
iry, 1959, 22, 12-22.—The communication between 
patients and therapists during 80 psychotherapeutic 
sessions was analyzed. The findings include: (a) 
the similarity between the patients' and therapists' be- 
havior increased with respect to primary system ref- 
erences, evaluation, and affective propositions; (b) 
both patient and therapist showed an increasing sensi- 
tivity to primary system references made by the other 
with the patient showing a faster rate of increase 
and a higher overall score; (c) lack of any increase _ 
in sensitivity with regard to evaluative propositions; 
(d) differences in sensitivity changes with respect to 
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affective propositions as a function of the "active- 
passive" dimension of the therapists.—H. P. Shelley. 


1536. Papanek, H. (NYC) Change of ethical 
values in group psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1958(Oct), 8, 435-444.—The individual 
patient is motivated to select behavior and inter- 
action which has the purpose of strengthening 
mutual ties. Consequently, the value system of the 
group becomes internalized in the patient, "With the 
internalization of group standards and the develop- 
ment of an integrated self-concept, a more mature 
and healthier personality emerges.’—D. Raylesberg. 

1537. Pearl, David; Herman, Louis; Vander- 
Kamp, Harry ; Olsen, Albert, & Armitage, Stewart 
G. Differential effects of chlorpromazine and 
reserpine. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 565-573.—48 
chronic schizophrenics were given reserpine for 3 
months and chlorpromazine for 3 months. No sig- 
nificant differences were found in behavior or psy- 
chological test performances.—D. Prager. 


1538, Peled (Pollak), Elisheva. Psikhoterapia 
kevutsatit besherut harefuah vehahinukh. [Grou 
psychotherapy in service of medicine and education. 
Harefuah, 1958, 55, 34-40,—A historical and sys- 
tematic analysis of theory and ways of group psycho- 
therapy, especially intended for educational purposes. 
English and French summaries.—H. Ormian. 


1539, Philippopoulos, George Spyros. Psycho- 
analytically oriented psychotherapy in psycho- 
somatic disorders, Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 86-92.—Narcosynthesis and 
anaclitic therapy, both of which impose an anaclitic 
regression on the patient, are favored. The regres- 
sive state speeds up the emergence of transference, 
superior in this respect to psychoanalysis. Selection 
of patients according to recency of onset, psycho- 
pathology, and personality make-up is important.— 
—6G. Rubin-Rabson. У 

1540. Pilkington, Т. І. (Glenfrith Hosp., Lei- 
cester, England)  Prochlorperazine (stemetil) in 
mental deficiency. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 215-219. 
—Of 88 mental defectives, 65% showed behavioral 
improvement, the simple hyperactive ones and those 
with affective disturbances showing the most—W. L. 
Wilkins, 

1541. Planansky, Karel, &  Heilizer, Fred. 
Weight changes in relation to the characteristics 
of patients on chlorpromazine. J. clin. exp. Psy- 
chopath., 1959, 20, 53-57.— Weight changes in schizo- 
phrenics and controls after chloropromazine suggest 
that weight increase may be due to psychological im- 
provement.—S., Kavruck. 


1542, Potts, Lucile Rankin. Two picture series 
showing emotional changes during art therapy. 
Int. J. group Psychother., 1958(Oct), 8, 383-394.— 
“The central fact about art therapy is that the patient 
makes visual as well as verbal statements. These are 
originally visual images in the unconscious, deeper, 
farther from the surface than words. . . . The next 
development is the addition of verbal statement to the 
visual one by means of group discussion. Groups 
consist of about eight members who draw and paint 
for two hours. Then all gather together to look at 
and discuss their plantings. In our work all com- 
ments are strictly based on the picture itself, so that 
the visual material takes precedence and is consid- 
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ered as visual communication, not as агі,”—р, 
Raylesberg. 

1543, Puech, J., Robin, Ch., Langlois, H., & 
Ruffiot, A. Activité comparée de certains médica- 
ments neuroleptiques dans des psychoses chroni- 
ques. [Comparative action of several ataraxic drugs 
in chronic psychoses.] Ann. med.-psychol. 1958, 2 
(1), 61-90.—A psychological and clinical study of 
patients treated by meprobamate, hydroxyzine, ace- 
promazine, and 7044RP shows the following results: 
hydroxyzine gives fairly good results in cases of 
anxiety but meprobamate and 7044RP give the best 
results for more serious disorders. Acepromazine 
has not proven useful, These drugs seem to have an 
effect on the vegetative nervous system. Mepro- 
bamate and 7044RP seem to stimulate the vagus 
nerve; hydroxyzine has a sympatholytique action; 
it also seems to have (as well as 7044RP) an adreno- 
lytic effect in adrenalin hyperglycemia.—M. D. Stein. 

1544, Rabiner, Edwin L., & Gralnick, Alex- 
ander. Transference-countertransference phe- 
nomena in choice of shock: Review of one hun- 
dred eight cases, with a comparative study. AMA 
Arch. Neurol, Psychiat, 1959, 81, 517-521.—The 
study of the clinical records of 58 patients receiving 
electroshock and psychotherapy, as contrasted with 
the records of 50 patients receiving the latter only, 
indicated that neither the diagnosis nor the symptom 
picture predicted the choice of shock. “Recency of 
onset, age, and the presence of tension-producing 
traits with respect to rapport, each predicted shock 
at a statistically significant level, the last being the 
most accurate predictor.” Further study in this area 
is urged. 18 refs—L. A, Pennington. 

1545, Rachman, Stanley. The treatment of anx- 
iety and phobic reactions by systematic desensi- 
tization psychotherapy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959, 58, 259-263.—'"The aim of this paper is to pre- 
sent a detailed account of systematic desensitization 
psychotherapy in action. The present case was 
chosen for description because it clearly illustrates the 
principle and practice of this type of therapy and be- 
cause of its intrinsic clinical interest... . The treat- 
ment . . . of a 24-year-old female patient suffering 
from anxiety and phobic reactions is described in de- 
tail. Several points arising out of the case history, 
including the development of the neurotic behavior 
and the "spontaneous" recovery of sexual adequacy, 
are discussed."—G. Н. Frank. 

1546. Racker, Enrique. Los significados de la 
contratransferencia. [The meanings of counter- 
transference,] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958 
(Jul-Sep), 15, 227-243.—In this, the first of 3 papers, 
counter-transference is treated as: a disturbance of 
the analyst's function, a technical analytic tool, and à 
factor influencing the analyst’s behavior. Deep study 
of counter-transference meets resistance from the 
analysts own unresolved conflicts. ‘“Concordant 
and “complementary” identifications are distinguished, 
respectively, with the analyst’s ego and id, and wi 
the analysand's objects. 16 refs—M. Knobel. 

1547. Racker, Enrique. El papel de la contra- 
transferencia en el proceso psicoanalítico de trans- 
formación interna. [The role of countertransfer- 
ence in the psychoanalytic process of inner trans- 
formation.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1 
(Oct-Dec), 15, 329-346,—A differentiation is made 
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between "countertransference thoughts" (in which 
the analysts ego is but little involved) and “counter- 
transference position” (where the analyst's ego is 
seriously involved and tends to act).—M. Knobel. 

1548. Randazzo, Salvatore. (Traverse City State 
Hosp., Mich.) Reserpine in psychotic patients. 
Neuropsychiatry, 1958, 5, 1-29.—With 218 male pa- 
tients there was marked improvement in 180, moder- 
ate in 71, and some in 45, as judged by a semi- 
objective behavior guide. The need for seclusion or 
sedation became nil. With psychotics who have con- 
vulsive disorders the treatment is contraindicated.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1549. Rechtschaffen, A. (Chicago U.) Psycho- 
therapy with geriatric patients: A review of the 
literature. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 73-84.—A critical 
review of the status of geriatric psychotherapy is 
outlined along with “some of the major questions 
and problems that require research.” —J. Botwinick. 

1550. Ritter, Richard M., Sells, Saul B., & Me- 
bane, John C. (Randolph Air Force Base, Tex.) 
Measurement of behavioral effects attributed to 
certain ataratic and analeptic drugs. J. aviat. Med., 
1958, 29, 821-826.— "T wo hundred twenty-five healthy, 
basic airman trainees were administered eight affect 
and four efficiency tests, then were assigned randomly 
and equally to five treatment groups to receive: (1) 
400 mg. meprobamate, 2) 2 mg. pipradrol, (3) 10 
mE methylphenidylacetate, (4) lactose placebo, and 
(5) absolute control. The affect tests were repeated 
at one and two hours post treatment, and alternate 
forms of the efficiency tests were administered at one 
and one-half hours post treatment. Significant dif- 
ferences between adjusted means on a tranquil ad- 
jective scale, supported by clear trends on four of the 
other seven affect tests, permitted the conclusion that 
subjects who received methylphenidylacetate ex- 
pressed improved affect with respect to the absolute 
control group. Similar . . . tendencies were noted in 
the placebo and the other drug groups." There were 
also noted shifts in all groups on affect measures; 
efficiency measures did not show differences.—J. M. 
Vanderplas, 

1551. Robbin, A. А. (Runwell Hosp., Essex, Eng- 
land) A controlled study of the effects of leucot- 
omy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1958(Nov), 
21, 262-269.—“The results in 198 cases treated by 
leucotomy were compared with those in 198 controls 
matched for chronicity, age on admission, sex, and 
under treatment at the same time. Leucotomy did not 
appear to (a) improve the chances of discharge from 

ospital, (b) accelerate discharge, (c) reduce the 
chances of readmission, (d) delay readmission, (e) 
Teduce the number of readmissions, (f) reduce the 
total period of readmission, (g) improve hospital be- 

avior as judged by ward level, (h) significantly in- 
Xen the death rate. А second leucotomy did not 
egnificantly improve the patients’ prospects of dis- 
ü arge in relation to the controls. “Recovered pa- 
уш had at least the same level of adjustment in 
ie 0000] group as in the leucotomy group and 
Жн Similar in that they showed the same dis- 
Я ра ion of diagnoses, ages and lengths of stay." 25 

м - L. Simmel. 

552. Robinsult, Isabel P. (Columbia U., College 

XSicians & Surgeons) Perceptual difficulties and 

relationship to therapy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 
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1958, 19, 3-4, 15.—Regarding therapy as "a learning 
situation in which therapist and patient cooperate in 
evaluating the patient's achievement, his rate of 
achievement and possible causes of success and failure 
therein," the author discusses the contributing effects 
of attention span ("short attention span," “а lack of 
interest," “а lack of sustained motivation"), of carry 
over (trying "enough variations within the therapy 
situation to alert him to possible changes in environ- 
ment and procedure"), and equipment deficits (black- 
outs, sensory deficits of central dysfunction—failure 
to organize and feed-back defects). ‘Too, the fact that 
the patient has no body-based perception of relaxation 
can mitigate the therapist’s admonition to "relax."— 
T. E. Newland. 

1553. Rolla, Edgardo H. La comunicación y 
las técnicas sociales. [Communication and social 
techniques.] Rev. Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958 
(Jul-Sep), 15, 244-260.—After a brief summary of 
communication theory with examples from his per- 
sonal private practice experience, the author empha- 
sizes the need to consider the patient as a symbolic 
whole. The therapeutic situation is very much like 
the social one, where verbal and nonverbal commu- 
nication ocurs. The maturing of the individual in the 
therapeutic process parallels improvement in his use 
of previously distorted communication, In social in- 
tercourse the same phenomenon is observed and com- 
mon social techniques of interpersonal relations are 
described.—M. Knobel. 

1554. Rosenthal, Hattie R. Psychotherapy for 
the aging. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 55-65.— 
The therapist often unconsciously rationalizes his re- 
luctance to treat the aged by recourse to current cul- 
tural stereotypes. These stereotypes need reality 
testing. The possibilities of psychotherapy with the 
aged are explored.—L. M. Solomon. 

1555. Rosenthal, Melvin, & Schwartz, Lionel A. 
(Boston U. Hosp.) Psychological implications and 
effects of insulin therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 
127, 232-237.—27 hospitalized schizophrenic patients 
responding favorably to deep coma insulin treatment 
were randomly assigned either to deep coma or sub- 
coma treatment. Statistically and clinically, the 2 
groups showed no significant pre- and posttreatment 
changes, It is inferred “that subcoma is as effective 
as coma insulin therapy."—N. Н. Pronko. 

1556. Sager, Clifford J. Freedom and psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J, Psychother., 1959, 13, 4-17.—Psy- 
chopathology limits one’s freedom in that his illness 
lessens his ability to perceive reality or to follow a 
course of action that is to his best interests. Psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy is aimed at the relief of those 
inner disruptive forces that produce this loss of free- 
dom. 16-item bibliog —L. N. Solomon. 

1557. Samson, E. I. Izmenenie vysshei пегупої 
deiatel' nosti pri vnutrivennom vvedenii novokaina. 
[Modification of higher nervous activity with intra- 
venous injection of novocaine.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel'., 1958, 8(6), 911-918.—Intravenous injection 
of novocaine produces in dogs certain changes in 
higher nervous activity, depending on the initial func- 
tional state of the cerebral cortex, type of nervous 
system, and dosage. The action of novocaine is espe- 
cially pronounced where the cortex is in a functionally 
weakened state. Small doses (3 mg/kg) enhance the 
excitatory processes in dogs with strong types of 
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nervous systems, as may be inferred from the resulting 
shortening of latent period, the longer time for ex- 
tinction, and increased magnitude of the conditioned 
responses, In dogs with weaker types of nervous sys- 
tems the doses enhance the inhibitory processes. 
Medium doses of novocaine (5-10 mg/kg) produce 
in all dogs an increase in cortical inhibition.—/. D. 
London. 


1558. Satterfield, James H. Prediction of im- 
provement by use of epinephrine-methacholine 
(mecholyl) test: Study of immediate response in 
twenty-six treated patients and one-year follow-up 
of forty-eight treated patients. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 513-516.—No significant differ- 
ences, in immediate response nor after the follow-up 
intervals, were found for patients designated test-wise 
as “favorable” and "unfavorable."—L. A. Pennington. 


1559. Saucer, Rayford T. Chlorpromazine and 
apparent motion perception by schizophrenics. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 134-136.—The drug raises 
the threshold of perception of apparent motion in the 
schizophrenic. Confirmation is made that the drug 
and lobotomy may produce equivalent behavior in 
schizophrenics. The results are consistent with a 
theory of schizophrenia as a process of functional de- 
cortication.—4. A. Kramish. 

1560. Schmitt, H., Nechtschein, S., & Gonnard, 
P. Étude des actions de la rescinnamine (réser- 
pine) sur le systéme nerveux central [А study of 
the actions of rescinnamine (reserpine) on the cen- 
tral nervous system.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 
50, 75-89, —Rescinnamine, a sedative alkaloid of reser- 

ine, produces sedation in several mammalian species. 

t does not inhibit electroshock convulsions, nor those 
due to metrazol or strychnine. It antagonizes the 
action of amphetamine and caffeine, and in the monkey 
produces a state of catatonia, The effects on the 
EEG, producing a slowing of activity without pre- 
liminary activation, distinguish it from reserpine.— 
C. J. Smith. 

1561. Schneider, Marvin, & Baker, Katherine E. 
(U. Nebraska) The drive-level of different in- 
tensities of electric shock. Amer. J. Psychol., 1958, 
71, 587-590.—"Each of 10 Ss made 5 ratings of the 
unpleasantness of 20 intensities of electric shock" 
ranging from 0,2 m.amp. to 3 m.amp. “The results 
show high individual reliability but quite large in- 
dividual differences . . . [which] . . . affect the slope 
of the unpleasantness-shock function, hence it is possi- 
ble to correlate a set of shock-intensities with dis- 
criminable increments of unpleasantness. Adapta- 
tion-effects were found." Results, nevertheless, 
point to the feasibility of using intensities of shock 
to designate different levels of drive.—R. H. Waters. 


1562. Schopler, John Henry. (U. Colorado) 
The relation of patient-therapist personality simi- 
larity to the outcome of psychotherapy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2659.—Abstract, 

1563. Segman, Sarah Ann. (Purdue U.) Suc- 
cess of psychotherapy as a function of the dis- 
crepancy between the therapist's concepts of pre- 
ferred and actual clients. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(May), 19, 3027-3028.—Abstract. 

1564. Shagass, Charles, & Lipowski, Zbigniew J. 
(State U. Iowa) Effects of methedrine on critical 
flicker fusion and its relation to personality and 
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effect. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958, 127, 407-416 —A 
series of 75 psychiatric patients, including a control 
group, were tested for effect of methedrine on CFF, 
The Guilford R and S scales and the Cattell JPAT 
Anxiety Scale were also administered and affect and 
personality appraisals were made. Results in the 
form of interrelationships among the above variables 
are discussed and interpreted. 18 refs.—N. Н, 
Pronko. 

1565. Shaw, S. Irwin. Clinical applications of 
hypnosis in dentistry. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. 
Saunders, 1958. хі, 173 p. $4.50.—4A brief history ` 
of hypnosis, glossary, induction techniques, deepening 
techniques, and dental applications. An appendix © 
briefly outlines psychological development and its 
abberations and discusses "the positive approach" to 
the patient.—S. E. Pulver. 


1566. Sheard, M. H., Coyne, E., & Hammons, P. 
A trial of oral pentamethylenetetrazol in senile 
patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 33-37. 
—Using a placebo control study with 44 senile pa- - 
tients, no significant change was noted in using penta- - 
methylenetetrazol.—$. Kavruck. f 


1567. Siou, G. Induction chez le rat d'un état 
d'agressivité utilisable pour l'étude de drogues 
“tranquillisantes.” [Induction in the rat of an ag- 
gressive state suitable for the study of “tranquilizing” 
drugs.] J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1958, 50, 504—507.— 
Nociceptive stimulation of 2 rats confined to the same 
cage elicits aggressive and combative behavior be- 
tween them. This behavior is utilized to study the 
tranquilizing effects of certain drugs. Acepromazine 
ee of 2 mg/kg inhibits the aggression —C. J. 

mith. 


1568. Siou, G., & Brunaud, M. Étude chez le 
rat de quelques substances dites “tranquillisantes” 
а l'aide d'un test d'aggressivité. [A study on the 
rat of certain so-called tranquilizing substances by 
means of a test of aggressiveness.] J. Physiol. Path. 
gen., 1958, 50, 507-508.—Only certain drugs classed 
аз tranquilizers are successful in inhibiting induced 
combativeness, Тһе data demonstrate the diverse 
nature of drugs in this group.—C. J. Smith. 


1569. Slavson, S. R. Émergence de facteurs dy- 
namiques psychanalytiques dans une psychothéra- 
pie de groupes d'entretiens avec adultes. [Emer- 
gence of dynamic psychoanalytic factors in group psy- 
chotherapy with adults.] Rev. franc. Psychanal., 
1958, 22, 693-704.—Among a group of women in 
group therapy, one S is traced throughout the ses- 
sions for the explication of group interaction and the ^ 
therapeutic progress of the illustrative S.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


1570. Smith, Philip A., Barrows, Helen S. & 
Whitney, James N. (VA Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Psychological attributes of occupational therapy 
crafts. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13(1), 16-21, 
25-26.—A report on a study “designed to provide - 
some basic, empirically derived information about the 
psychological properties of occupational therapy crafts 
as viewed by persons with different rehabilitation 
aims, and also to grade and classify the crafts ac; 
cording to the meaning or connotations they convey. 
While some differences in attitudes toward occupa- 
tional therapy were apparent between tuberculous, © 
psychiatric, and medico-surgical patients, these differ- 
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ences were of so small an order as to be disregarded 
in favor of individual considerations in selection of 
crafts or treatment goals. It appears possible to select 
crafts along a continuum in which such factors as 
value, potency, strength, difficulty, and even such 
specific attributes as cleanliness are the determinants 
of suitability for the patient.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1571. Speisman, Joseph C. (U. California) 
Depth of interpretation and verbal resistance in 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 93- 
99.—Observations were made of the effects of vary- 
ing depths of interpretation on resistance. Conclu- 
sions were made that the therapist interpretations sys- 
tematically influence patient responses; that resist- 
ance level of a patient remark does not influence the 
depth of interpretation ; and that moderate, rather than 
deep or superficial, levels of interpretation are most 
effective in lowering resistance. 16 refs.—4. A. 
Kramish. 


1572. Stock, Dorothy; Whitman, Roy M., & Lie- 
berman, Morton А. (U. Chicago) The deviant 
member in therapy groups. Нит. Relat., 1958, 11, 
341-372.—'"'Three patients were studied who were 
deviant members in their respective therapy groups; 
that is, their behavior was different from that of the 
other patients . . . theoretical approach was adopted 
in which both the group interaction and the individ- 
ual personality of the deviants were formulated in 
focal-conflict terms." Several formulations of de- 
viancy character are concluded.—M. York. 


1573. Stroikova, N. G. Ob antagonizme kora- 
zola a narkoticheskimi veshchestvami v ikh deist- 
vii na koru golovnogo mozga. [On the antagonism 
between corazol and narcotic substances in their ef- 
fect on the cortex of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 919-928.— The antinarcotic ac- 
tion of corazol was studied by means of the condi- 
tioned-reflex method, with sodium amytal and chloral 
hydrate as the utilized narcotics. Corazol alone fails 
to produce any visible changes in the unconditioned 
and conditioned reactions of dogs at ordinary levels 
of higher nervous activity. “In the hypnotic state 
corazol may exert an excitatory influence on the cere- 
bral cortex, enhancing positive conditioned reflexes.” 
With combined administration of corazol and the 
narcotics, a “pronounced antagonistic influence on the 
cerebral cortex" is observed.—. D. London. 


1574. Strupp, Hans Н. The performance of psy- 
choanalytic and client-centered therapists in an 
Eu Interview. J, consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 265- 

74.—A. comparison was made between psychothera- 
Pists following psychoanalytic principles and thera- 
бос Ооп the Rogerian theory. Rogerians and 
p hoanalytically oriented therapists disagreed about 
nce devoted to obtaining historical data. There 
О pronounced differences in approach which pre- 
KP S discrepancies „between psychoanalytic and 
ee centered therapists. Rogerians tended to ad- 

кемер self-acceptance; analytically oriented 
ru pists tended to strive for some insight. Roger- 
ponere generally disinclined to make plans for 
ЖЕНЕ ent or to set up therapeutic goals. Their prog- 
A рне were more favorable and attitude 
ER the patient more positive. Therapist atti- 
Oward patients may have important influences 


upon the course and outcome of psychotherapy. Ad- 
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ditional research is stressed in studying the contribu- 
tions of the therapist to treatment.—4. A. Kramish. 


1575. Tedeschi, Gianfranco. Psychothérapie de 
la réalisation mythologique chez les schizophrénes. 
[Mythological realization therapy in schizophrenics.] 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 
64—71.—The more the psychic process spreads at the 
impersonal, unconscious level, the more archaic, 
mythological will be its archetypal symbolism, and 
the stronger its instinctual and human power, Ther- 
apy must encourage projection of this symbolism to 
create correspondent reality.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1576. Tedeschi, R. E., Tedeschi, D. H., Mucha, 
A., Cook, L., Mattis, Р. A., & Fellows, E. J. Ef- 
fects of various centrally active compounds on 
fighting behavior of mice. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1959, 125, 28-34.—"Fighting episodes were produced 
in mice by exposing the animals to a mild footshock. 
This method permitted the objective measurement of 
the frequency of discrete fighting episodes in fighting: 
pairs of mice . . . after injection of various centrally 
active compounds.” Compounds were also tested for 
depression of spontaneous motor activity. “Кеѕег- 
pine and the phenothiazines that were tested sup- 
pressed fighting episodes only in doses which produced 
a moderate to marked degree of motor inactivation.” 
Meprobamate, on the other hand, suppressed fighting 
activity at doses well below those that produced de- 
pression of spontaneous motor activity.—G. A. Heise. 


1577. Templeton, Gordon, & Spruiell, Vann. 
Methedrine interviews: Clinical and Rorschach 
studies. Psychiat. Quart, 1958, 32, 781-795.— 
Methedrine was of value in diagnosis and psycho- 
therapy in that it exaggerated previously suspected 
psychopathological features. Methedrine increased 
verbal facility and increased the ability to tolerate the 
unhappiness of the illness. In view of certain dangers 
methedrine should be given only in the setting of in- 
tensive dynamic psychotherapy. 21 refs.—D. Prager. 

1578. Thomas, D. L. C. (Suffolk Mental Hosp., 
England) Premedication for E.C.T. with mepro- 
bamate. J. ment. Sci, 1959, 105, 241-242.— This 
drug did not improve patients’ dislike of treatment.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1579. Urquhart, R., & Forrest, A. D. (Royal 
Edinburgh Hosp., Scotland) Clinical trial of pro- 
mazine hydrochloride and acetylpromazine in 
chronic schizophrenic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 
105, 260-264.—Trial with 39 long-term patients in- 
dicates that these drugs will not replace reserpine or 
chlorpromazine. 17 refs—W. L. Wilkins, 


1580. VanderKamp, Harry. Methacholine reac- 
tion indices as prognosticators for insulin coma 
therapy. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1958, 19, 303- 
308.—Findings on various methacholine chloride re- 
action indices for 75 schizophrenic Ss undergoing in- 
sulin coma therapy are presented. Spanish and 
French summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

1581. Verhave, Thom. The effect of metham- 
phetamine on operant level and avoidance be- 
havior. J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1958, 1, 207-219.— 
“Methamphetamine can produce large increases in the 
rate of responding even early in training. This 
effect is not due to an increase in ‘general activity’ 
or unconditioned responding. Temporary periods of 
depression of responding occur at higher doses, and 
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still larger doses will completely eliminate responding 
temporarily. The specific dose at which this depres- 
sion effect occurs depends on the type of lever used. 
The effect of an intermediate dose, if appropriately 
spaced to eliminate the occurrence of a temporary 
tolerance effect, is reproducible for an individual ani- 
mal,”—J. Arbit. 


1582. Völgyesi, Franz Andreas. Schizophrenie, 
schizoide Psychopathien and deren Hypnosethera- 
pie. [Hypnotherapy in schizophrenia and schizoid 
psychopathy.] Acta psychother. psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1959, 7, 36-53.—Schizophrenia and psy- 
chopathy are neurohumoral diseases of the neocor- 
tical system underlying the highest neohuman forma- 
tions. New therapies broaden possible cures by in- 
tellectual and hypnosuggestive methods.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


1583. Vorbusch, Hans J. Mepazine in the treat- 
ment of psychiatric disorders with one year fol- 
low-up. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 18-25.— 
—Mepazine treatment with 125 patients including 
schizophrenics, convulsive disorders, chronic brain 
syndromes, mental deficients, chronic alcoholics, and 
others, resulted in excellent, moderate, or slight im- 
provement in 79% of the Ss. Because of side reac- 
tions it should be used under constant supervision — 
S. Kavruck. 


1584. Wahler, H. J. Social desirability and self- 
ratings of intakes, patients in treatment, and con- 
trols. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 357-363.—Self- 
ratings of intakes correlate with item desirability as 
self-ratings of student and nonstudent controls. Self- 
descriptions of patients show only slight correspond- 
ence with cultural desirability stereotypes. Thera- 
pists’ ratings of patients’ traits did not correlate with 
social desirability. Self-descriptive techniques tend 
to have potential clinical and experimental utility. 
The self-descriptions of those in therapy corresponded 
much less with item desirability than with those seek- 
ing help who had not experienced psychotherapy. 
Social desirability and self-ratings correlated to about 
the same degree as self-ratings of controls. With 
items classified as undesirable, slightly undesirable, 

' and desirable patients rated themselves higher than 
intakes, and intakes rated themselves higher than con- 
trols on undesirable and slightly undesirable items.— 
A. A, Kramish. 


1585. Walsh, С. P., Walton, D., & Black, Р. А. 
(Rainhill Hosp., England) The relative efficacy 
of “Vespral” and chlorpromazine in the treatment 
of a group of chronic schizophrenic patients. J, 
ment, Sci., 1959, 105, 199-209.—Neither preparation 
exerted any more effect than the placebo. 17 refs.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1586. Wassell, B. Bohdan.  Grou Sycho- 
analysis. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 
xiii, 306 p. $3.75—A rationale for this form of 
treatment sets the aims, describes the advocated tech- 
nique, contrasts group with individual treatment, pro- 
poses a conceptualization of the processes leading to 

changes, and mentions a variety of issues in psycho- 
dynamic personality theory. The orientation is to- 
ward the practicing psychotherapist.—C. L. Winder, 

1587. Watt, David C. (St. John’s Hosp., Stone, 
Bucks, England) The effect of reserpine on the 
duration of manic attacks. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 


Psychiat., 1958(Nov), 21, 297-300.—“A clinical trial 
is described in which the average duration of hospi- 
tal stay in 19 manic attacks treated with reserpine is 
compared with that in 44 manic attacks not treated 
with this drug and is found to be significantly smaller. 
The two groups were not contemporary, but it is 
shown that it is improbable that this difference be- 
tween them could be accounted for by shorter hos- 
pital stay following recovery in the group treated with 
reserpine or by other changes in hospital policy. In 
eight patients who had had several attacks of mania 
the attack treated with reserpine was, in the majority 
of instances, shorter than the patient's other attacks." 
37 refs.—M. L. Simmel. 


1588. Weigert, Edith. Problems of communi- 
cation between doctor and patient in psychother- 
apy. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 241—248.— Verbal and non- 
verbal aspects are discussed among the various and 
diffuse communication problems in psychotherapy. In 
his development, man has acquired the tools for ra- 
tional inquiry through the facilitation of abstraction 
by verbalization and through the ability to postpone 
the discharge of tension. Therewith the basis for 
understanding himself and others is provided. Never 
entirely free from his emotions and the self-centered 
defenses against them, sufficient detachment may be 
gained to integrate the needs for spontaneous self- 
expression with the need for communication with 
others.—C. T. Bever. 

1589. Weinstein, Edwin A., Kahn, Robert L., & 
Bergman, Philip S. Effect of electroconvulsive 
therapy on intractable pain. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 37-42.—10 patients on a neuro- 
logical ward were treated with electric shock as a 
therapeutic method. Results indicated that this ap- 
proach is not a feasible method of treatment. Of the 
patients treated, pain either “was not altered or re- 
turned shortly after termination of treatment."—L. A. 
Pennington. 

1590. Weiss, I. L, Rubinger, J. H., Sorin, M., & 
Ryzen, N. Perphenazine treatment in psychotics. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 44-52.—Perphena- 
zine (trilafon) was used with 363 chronic psychotic 
women. Improved behavior was seen early but a 
number of reactions indicate that close supervision is 
necessary.—S. Kavruck. 


1591. Whitman, Roy M., & Stock, Dorothy. 
The group focal conflict. Psychiatry, 1958, 21, 269- 
276.—The group interaction in 3 successive sessions 
is studied with special consideration of French’s 
"focal conflict" concept which represents the most 
superficial conflict explaining all or almost all of the 
verbalizations and behavior of a given session. The 
relationship between focal and nuclear conflicts is dis- 
cussed and some striking parallels between focal con- 
flict theory and Lewin's force field analysis are out- 
lined. The therapist preferably interprets the reac- 
tive rather than the disturbing motives of the op- 
posing field forces which represent the 2 sides of the 
focal conflict.—C. T. Bever. 

1592. Wilhelm, Wolfgang. Zwei Grenzfálle ana- 
lytischer Einwirkung. [Two cases indicating limits 
of analytic influence.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 
131-135.—2 case histories illustrate the thesis that 
analytic therapy cannot succeed if the problems of the 
individual grow out of “civilization and its discon- 
tents."—JV. J. Koppitz. 
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1593. Wilkens, Bernard; Malitz, Sidney; Glus- 
man, Murray, & Hoch, Paul H. Pilot evaluation 
of flexin as a tranquilizing agent in mental dis- 
orders. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 691-708.—The 
Ss were 18 schizophrenics and 1 psychoneurotic. The 
conclusion was that flexin could not be classified as 
an effective tranquilizing agent in chronic mental 
disorders. 15 refs.—D. Prager. 

1594. Wilmer, Harry A. The use of sound re- 
cordings in group psychotherapy. Int. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1957, 3, 102-109.—Shows how sound stimuli 
might help patients relieve anxiety, get along better 
with each other, and be better patients—R. М. 
Frumkin. 

1595. Wisebord, Nathan; Denber, Herman C. 
B. Charatan, Frederick B., & Travis, John Н. 
(Manhattan State Hosp., N. Y.) Patient reactions 
to the “open door.” Amer. J. Psychiat., 1958, 115, 
518-521.—“Fifty-five of 86 patients were interviewed 
concerning their attitudes to the ‘open door’ as a 
function of the therapeutic community in the research 
division ward. The patients generally agreed that 
the ‘open door’ had played a beneficial role in their 
strivings toward successful reintegration and adapta- 
tion."—N. Н. Pronko. 

1596. Witt, Peter N. (State U. New York Coll. 
of Medicine) The identification of small quantities 
of hallucinatory substances in body fluids with the 
spider test. In C. F. Reed, I. E. Alexander, & S. S. 
Tompkins (Eds.), Psychopathology: A source book 
(see 34: 1645), Рр. 660-674.—Differences in the 
web-building behavior of the Zilla-x-notata Cl. allows 
identification of most of the hallucinatory and some 
other psychotropic drugs. The method involves pre- 
and postdrug application differences in web spinning 
and is sensitive enough to identify small quantities of 
the drug. Preliminary experimentation on the chem- 
istry of schizophrenia yielded essentially negative re- 
sults at least as concerns toxic substances in patients’ 
urine. 28 refs.—O. W. Lacy. 


.1597. Ytrehus, Aagot. (Dikemark Mental Hos- 
pital, Norway) Environmental therapy of chronic 
schizophrenic patients: Its application to a men- 
tal hospital ward. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., 
Kbh., 1959, 34, 126-140.—'The problem of chronic 
mental patients is discussed. The principles of en- 
vironmental therapy, and the work carried out in a 
chronic mental ward and the observations made of the 
patients’ and the nursing staff’s reactions to the 
changes that followed are described.—R. Kaelbling. 


1598. Zimet, Carl N., & Fine, Harold J. Method- 
ology and evaluation in group psychotherapy. 
Group Psychother., 1958, 11, 189-196.—The method- 
ology and evaluation of group psychotherapy is based 
9n the use of a group of 15 top school executives. 
€ group attended 16 weekly sessions of 5 hours 
Dr A 2-hour session before the dinner was classi- 
ed as Group A, which was lecture-type content-cen- 
tered, Ё The 2-hour session after the dinner, Group B, 
Was discussion-centered involving group interaction. 
€ group was tested prior and after the research. 
Tojective tests such as the Picture Story Technique 
end Parts of the Combs Desires List were used. The 
ша indicate that for the group as a whole, there 
dis à change of participation towards more positive 
* €raction. The results were statistically significant 
a level greater than .05.—S. Kasman. 
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1599. Zimmerman, Frederic T., & Burgemeister, 
Bessie B. A controlled experiment of glutamic 
acid therapy: First report summarizing thirteen 
years of study. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 
81, 639-648.—" A. selected group of 159 children were 
treated for 6 months and was matched with a cor- 
responding group of 150 children given reserpine, 
and a placebo control group of 50 children." For 
the experimental group the average verbal IQ (Stan- 
ford-Binet) showed a significant point rise. The 
reserpine and the placebo groups showed "only a 
small rise.” No group showed a significant increase 
in performance scores (Merrill-Palmer, Pintner- 
Paterson). Behavioral improvement rates of 6496 
and 5796 were "given to the glutamic acid and reser- 
pine groups" by means of clinical observation. The 
results "support the hypothesis that glutamic acid has 
an activating action and reserpine a more calming, 
or tranquilizing, effect for the groups as a whole." 
These results are discussed in relation to previous 
studies and to the problem of psychophysiology.—L. 
A. Pennington. 

1600. Zimmerman, Frederic T., & Burgemeister, 
Bessie B. Analysis of behavior patterns follow- 
ing glutamic acid therapy. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 649-657.—(see 34: 1599) Study 
of the responses of 464 patients treated with glutamic 
acid over a 6-month interval tended to show changes 
in the management of the more “abstract” intelligence 
test items suggesting that "reduction in emotional in- 
terference partially accounted for this improvement." | 
Тһе drug has been found more effective where the S 
is shy, unresponsive, negativistic, and distractible. 
The present findings “point away from narrow fixa- 
tion on IQ changes as a criterion for evaluating 
glutamic acid treatment, and in the direction of clini- 
cal improvement in behavioral traits and patterns, 
which are extremely wide in scope and highly in- 
dividualistic. . . . the IQ point change is only an 
incidental or secondary factor, no doubt arising from 
removal or assuagement of emotional barriers." Con- 
tinued research from this broader viewpoint is urged. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 192, 212, 248, 264, 276, 316, 362, 
1766, 1806) 
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1601. Bloch, Donald A. (Washington School Psy- 
chitary, Washington, D. C.) Residential treatment 
for disturbed children. Nurs. Outlook, 1957, 5, 636- 
638.—Adults are protected from such intense emotions 
as disturbed children express. Stresses, the staff feel, 
from such exposure are not found to a comparable 
degree in any other kind of therapeutic work. The 
author analyzes the numerous problems involved in 
working with children who are suffering from a psy- 
chiatric disability and who are living and being 
treated in a residential facility. Factors include: 
severely damaging life experiences with adult fer- 
tility; abandonment; multiple placements in homes of 
relatives, foster parents, and other institutions; symp- 
toms of marked rebelliousness, antiauthoritarianism, 
assaultiveness, and aggressiveness ; and deviant sexual 
activity—S. M. Amatora. 


1602. Cameron, Kenneth. Symptom classifica- 
tion in child psychiatry. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1958, 
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25, 241-245.—The child is seen from 3 aspects: as a 
developing organism, as an organism reacting to the 
environment, as an individual based on primary en- 
dowment. American and British child concepts in- 
clude the socio- and psychobiological, but have neg- 
lected personality type. Viewing the child according 
to the dynamics of “schools” often overlooks a base- 
line of normality. The author aims at establishing 
a method which permits the formulation of an ob- 
jective cross-section of the manifest findings at the 
time of examination.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


1603. Cohen, Reuven. Ekronot haávoda hatera- 
peutit bemosad leolim tseirim. [Principles of thera- 
peutic work in an institution for young immigrants.] 
Megamot, 1957, 8, 393-410.—Treatment methods used 
in an institution for emotionally disturbed children are 
analyzed. An attempt is given to apply a set of con- 
cepts and principles, taken from some therapeutic 
schools, in order to find out a theoretical explanation 
of the rehabilitation process. The focal principle is 
integration and its strengthening. It is concluded 
that the psychiatrist's work as well as the psycholo- 
gist’s therapy are necessary and have to be carried 
out in cooperation with the education staff. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 


1604. Frick, Willard B. (Arkansas State Coll.) 
Child psychology and parent education. Peabody 
J. Educ., 1958, 36, 11-15.—The author points out a 
number of issues involving psychological connota- 
tions: symbols of adult authority; morbid introspec- 
tion over their own behavior; changes marked by 
anxiety, guilt feelings, and a pathetic lack of con- 
fidence.—S. M. Amatora. 


1605. Harms, Ernest. The doctor and the prob- 
lem child. Sch, Soc., 1958, 86, 45/-458.— Pressure 
from a school of psychiatry has resulted in a law in 
New York State stamping all child guidance institu- 
tions as psychiatric clinics with compulsory super- 
vision by psychiatrists. It is suggested that in some 
clinics only 5-6% of the general intake require psy- 
chiatric care. Many need pediatric help or remedial 
help. It is also suggested that the pediatrician and 
guidance counselor might make a good team in an 
educational setting —E. M. Bower. 


1606. Hjelholt, Gunnar. The neglected parent. 
Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 347-352.—A үн of young 
men 16-20 years of age, enlisted as volunteers at a 
military training school, are examined by interview 
and tests for evidence of the importance of early 
father-relations for successful adjustment at the 
school, Results agree with those of previous stud- 
ies: broken homes play a significant role; loss of the 
mother is more important than loss of the disciplining 
father who is instrumental primarily in the child’s 
adaptation to other social groups. The institutional 
character of the present situation accounts for the 
greater importance of the father role as authority. 
“The super-ego is built and social adaptation accom- 
plished by the relationship between child and father.” 
16 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1607. Shapiro, Marvin I. The clinical formula- 
tion of specific parent-child psychodynamics. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 554-564.—It is possible to 
help the parent become aware of his specific involve- 
ment in the child's symptoms without resorting either 
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to a psychoanalysis or other prolonged psychotherapy 
of the parent. “The key therapeutic maneuver lies in 
the mutual elucidation of the paradox that the child 
has apparently turned out to be the complete opposite 
of those attitudes and ideals which the parent had at- 
tempted to realize in rearing the child.” The ego- 
syntonic paradox formulation enables the parent to 
recognize and accept his own unwitting participation 
in the child's emotional problem—D. Prager. 


1608. Weidemann, J. Das Kind im Heim. [The 
institution child.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1959, 26, 1- 
10.—121 institution children manifest about 20% de- 
velopment lag as compared with 62 controls from the 
same region. Qualitative differences are also found, 
particularly between ages 3 and 5.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


1609. Cowan, Lawrence, & Goldman, Morton. 
(U. Kansas City) The selection of the mentally 
deficient for vocational training and the effect of, 
this training on vocational success. J. consult, 
Psychol., 1959, 23, 78-84.—The primary concern was 
the relationship of training to the vocational success 
of the mentally deficient. Explorations were made on 
several criteria used to predict the success or failure 
of the mentally deficient in achieving adjustment. 
Those receiving training made a better vocational ad- 
justment. Training to the mentally deficient means 
that someone is interested in them and encourages 
their efforts. Success was unrelated to IQ level, 
formal education, or past work experience.—4. 4. 
Kramish. 


1610. Davis, Howard. (Southern Illinois U.) 
The status of guidance workers in Missouri: 1953- 
1957. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 194-198.— The data in 
the Directory of Guidance Workers in Missouri haye 
been analyzed for the 4-year period of 1953—57. 
(a) Titles of guidance workers: Persons with the 
title of counselor constituted the largest group of 
workers, and their number increased each year. 
There was a decline, percentage-wise, in those desig- 
nated as teacher-counselor, while the number of di- 
rector of guidance consistently increased. (b) Status 
of certification: The number of guidance workers 
holding professional certification were greater at the 
end of the period, but 627 of a cumulative total of 
1670 guidance workers reported having no certificate 
during the period of this study. (с) Time devoted to 
guidance activities: 20% of guidance workers spent 
full time in counseling. No significant change in the 
assignment of counseling time was noted for the 43 
year period. (d) Years assigned guidance duties: 
"This shows no significant change for the period of the 
study.—F. Goldsmith. 


1611. Mehta, Perin H. Vocational maturity. 7. 
voc. educ. Guid., 1957, 4, 86-90.—A general article 
consisting of a brief review of the USA work of Ginz- 
berg and Super plus a summary of the author's Р 
thesis at Columbia on vocational maturity indices. 
Awareness of need for choice, consistency in voca- 
tional choice, patterning of measured interests, agree 
ment between vocational preference and ability may 2 
be used as maturity indices. Vocationally mature 
ninth-grade boys did not possess higher IQs, nor did 
they rate higher on peer acceptance, than did imma- 
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ture boys. Suitable criteria and measuring instru- 
ments for vocational maturity are clearly needed.— 
. Barnette, Jr. 


612. Murray, Evelyn. (U. S. Dept. Labor, 
shington, D. C.) Employment service counsel- 
g for youth: Yesterday and today. Voc. guid. 
art., 1958, 7, 3-8.—A review of the developments 
‘state employment services from 1929 to the present 
particular emphasis upon youth counseling. 
Тре early work of the Junior Placement Bureau, in- 
"corporated by the New York State Employment Serv- 
‘ice in 1929, its lack of present day testing tools and 
irganized occupational information is discussed. The 

wth into parallel services in other states begun in 
937 by Mary Hayes had expanded by October 1939 
o 177 cities in the United States “The GATB was 
introduced in 1946 . . . is used in 1300 local pub- 
employment offices.” Other special services and 
ications of today are outlined.—F. A. Whitehouse. 


|613. O'Connor, N., & Rawnsley, К. Two types 
conditioning in psychotics and normals. J. 
orm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 157-161—The con- 
onality of 2 groups of schizophrenics (chronic 
oids and chronic nonparanoids) and a normal 
e nurses) was tested via 2 methods of condition- 
visual (stimulus)—eyelid (response), and audi- 
(stimulus)—handpress (response). The results 
cated no difference between the groups re: eyelid 
ditioning, but the paranoid group took signifi- 
tly longer to condition on the verbal procedure. 
ggested reasons for the results are discussed, and 
results are compared with that of previous re- 
earch. 18 refs.—G. Н. Frank, 


i, Gottfried. 


Die psychologischen 


atung. [Psychological research in the field of 
ко counseling.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959, 10, 
104.—A synthesis of intuitive and exact, statis- 
procedures is advocated for future research in 
Г to control intuitive fallacies on the one hand 
1 to avoid meaningless mathematization on the 
+, Complex problems cannot be solved by single 
igators; interested parties should work out a 

similar to the validation program for the 
S General Aptitude Test Battery—W. J. Kop- 


615. Sharma, V. D. Vocational counseling in 
-cum-orientation camps. J. voc. educ. Guid., 
4s 91-97.—A report on a new aspect of voca- 
guidance in India which discusses the organi- 
П of 2 vocational training camps for the educated 
loyed. The aim is to divert these from fruit- 
h for white-collor jobs and to steer them to 
trades where they possess the requisite apti- 
bu The vocational counselor plays a significant 
though not a nondirective one, as friend, phi- 

2x and guide. Follow-up on graduates of the 
{ Centers indicates many have joined technical 
Б institutions for further training or have be- 
Apprentices in trades where they showed both 
and aptitude at the center. The centers are 
е control of the Ministry of Labor; 2 new 


E to be established shortly—W. L. Bar- 
r. 


(бее also Abstracts 2080, 2084, 2278) 
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1616. Boisen, Anton T. 
Ш.) Religious experience and psychological 
flict. 


which we give, ће name of ‘schizophrenia,’ І shall 
submit and defend the position that psychological con- 
flict, even in its schizophrenic manifestations, has re- 
ligious significance.” There are “forms of mental 
illness which are manifestations of healing power 
analogous to fever or inflammation of the body.” An 
illustrative case history is presented. “Fundamental 
mental disorder is best understood as an attempt to 
deal with an intolerable sense of personal failure and 
guilt. ... Other things being equal, the outcome of 
an acute schizophrenic episode is likely to be con- 
structive insofar as it represents an honest attempt 
on the part of the patient to grapple with his real 
difficulties. . . . In order to understand either mental 
disorder or religious experience, the one should be 
studied in the light of the other."—S. J. Lachman. 

1617. Brengelmann, J. C. (U. London) Abnor- 
mal and personality correlates of certainty. J. 
ment. Sci. 1959, 105, 142-162.—For neurotics and 
schizophrenics measures of degree, extremeness, and 
adequacy of certainty in recall and recognition showed: 
clear differentiation between groups depending on the 
conditions used; these measures were related to self- 
inventory neuroticism with no results, but to meas- 
ures of rigidity of opinion, extraversion, and mo- 
tivational intensity in specified ways. 38 refs.—W, 
L. Wilkins. > 


1618. Cohen, Mabel Blake. (Ed.) Advances in 
psychiatry: Recent developments in interpersonal 
relations. New York: W. W. Norton, 1959. 314 p. 
$4.95.—15 articles published between 1940 and 1957 
in Psychiatry are grouped under the headings: 
“Values and Philosophy,” “Psychiatry and Culture,” 
“Schizophrenia,” and “Clinical and Therapeutic.” 
The emphasis is on “that zone where psychological, 
biological, and social sciences come together."—R. 
Kaelbling. 

1619. Commission de la Ligue Frangaise d'Hy- 
giéne Mentale. Attitude de la société à l'égard 
des maladies mentales. [Public opinion in regard 
to mental illnesses.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 14-43.— 
This report is composed of the results of surveys of 
popular reactions to mental illness in the United 
States, England, and France. In the popular mind 
there is a stigma which attaches to the mental patient 
and remains even after his cure. The general lack 
of information in the public is striking. 9596 of the 
Ss questioned failed to recognize the importance of 
the problem. The greater tolerance necessary to 
facilitate treatment and readaptation of the mentally 
ill can only be achieved through education—W. W. 
Meissner. 

1620. Craft, Michael. (Royal Western Counties 
Hosp. Starcross, Devon, England) Mental dis- 
order in the defective: A psychiatric survey among 
in-patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 829-834. 
— "Using as a criterion of illness, the loss of work- 


(Elgin State Hospital, ` 
con- 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 568-570.—"I — 
shall center my attention upon the constructive aspects _ 
of the profounder variety of psychological conflict to 


ing days, 7 per cent of 314 adult in-patient defectives | 


over IQ 37 were found to show mental illness during —— 
a twelve month survey. Using Schneider's definition — 
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of abnormal personality 33 per cent of the 314 patients 
showed personality disturbances. Previous findings 
in the literature are discussed, and a comparison made 
with Penrose’s Colchester Survey of 1938. The re- 
sults are felt to be particularly relevant at a time 
when the English Royal Commission recommends 
the term 'psychopath' to cover many patients now 
certified as feeble-minded or moron.” —V. М. Staudt. 


1621. D'Ambrosio, Richard Anthony. (New 
York U.) An inquiry into the predictability of ad- 
justment to community living from five known 
factors in the lives of institutionalized boys. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3020-3021.—Ab- 
stract. 

1622. Dinitz, Simon; Lefton, Mark; Simpson, 
Jon; Patterson, Ralph M., & Passamanick, Ben- 
jamin. (Columbus Psychiatric Inst, Ohio) Cor- 
relates and consequences of patient interaction 
and isolation in a mental hospital. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1958, 127, 437-442.—In an attempt to study pa- 
tient interactional patterns as well as their correlates 
and consequences, a series of over 100 observations 
were made of each of 27 male and 62 female hos- 
pitalized psychiatric patients. In general, no very 
definitive correlates of patient-patient and patient- 
staff interaction or of their significance was found.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


1623. Dinitz, Simon; Mangus, A. R., & Pasa- 
manick, Benjamin. Integration and conflict in 
self-other conceptions as factors in mental illness. 
Sociometry, 1959, 22, 44-55.—The findings from a 
study of 140 institutionalized mental patients using 
the Interpersonal Check List include: “1) Patient 
self-concepts do not in general appreciably differ 
from the concepts of them held Ьу... [significant 
others]. 2) Patients tend to view significant others 
‚.. differently from the way these persons view them- 
selves, 3) Patient self-concepts, past, present, and 
ideal, and the discrepancies among them are almost 
wholly unrelated to age, sex, diagnosis, length of 
hospital stay, case outcome, or any of the many other 
criteria data.” These findings suggest that the prob- 
lem is the person’s inability to perceive others realis- 
tically and to play his roles in such a way as to lead 
to a “changing definition of him by others and by 
himself.” —H. P. Shelley. 


. 1624. Fattovich, Giovanni. Osservazioni sull'- 
incidenza dei tumori maligni nelle malattie men- 
tali. [Observations on the incidence of malignant 
tumors in mental disorders.] Difesa soc., 1958, 37, 
7-19.—On the basis of a careful review of the litera- 
ture and comparison of recent data, it is concluded 
that the incidence of malignant tumors of the diges- 
tive tract is markedly inferior in psychiatric patients 
than in the general population.—L. L’Abate. 


1625. Fernandez-Zoila, A., & Lebreton, M. Dis- 
tance sociale et rapports interindividuels en milieu 
psychiatrique. [Social distance and interpersonal 
relationship in a psychiatric environment.) Ann. 
med.-psychol., 1958, 2(2), 224-254.—Using carefully 
worded and detailed questionnaires, the authors weigh 
the importance of the social contacts and interpersonal 
relationships in a mental institution. Interviews fol- 
lowing the written questions, permit a better evalua- 
tion of the social factors for patients in a psychiatric 
setting —M. D. Stein. 
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1626. Feuss, Charles D., & Maltby, Jeanne W. 
(U. Cincinnati) Occupational therapy in the 
therapeutic community. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1959, 13(1), 9-10, 25.—A frank discussion of ex- 
perience in developing the “open door policy in a 
therapeutic community established within а 1000 bed 
governmental hospital for the mentally ill.” The oc- 
cupational therapist became a key figure in establish- 
ing normal socialization. The results attained result 
in a significant decrease in patient population in spite 
of an increase in new admissions. Shorter hos- 
pitalization and increasing emphasis on a coordinated 
program with even greater staff understanding of the 
values in this form of therapeusis are stressed.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


1627. Fleming, G. W. T. H., & Walk, A. (Eds.) 
Recent progress in psychiatry. Vol. III. New 
York: Grove Press, 1959. 397 p. $7.50.—Reviews 
of the literature and research trends: "Psychiatric 
Genetics” by Valerie Cowie and Eliot Slater; “Or- 
ganization of Hippocampal and Intralaminar Sys- 
tems" by T. P. S. Powell; *Cybernetics" by W. Ross 
Ashby; “Neuropathology” by J. A. N. Corsellis and 
A. Meyer; “Neuropathology of Oligophrenia" by R, 
N. Normah and Н. Urich; “The Enzymatic Bases of 
Psychoses" by Jonathan Gould; "Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction" by Alexander Kennedy and F. J. 
Fish; “Psychiatry and Major Crime” by J. Gould; 
“Surgical Treatment of Mental Illness” by Murray А. 
Falconer and Peter Н. Schurr; *Mental Deficiency" 
by Robert Gibson; and “Personality Tests, 1950-1959” 
by H. J. Eysenck, who concludes that projective tests 
are now so demonstrably invalid that they have no 
place in clinical psychology, that a theoretical merger 
of Hullian learning theory and psychometric ap- 
proaches will give valid tools to the clinician, and 
that research in clinical psychology which is based 
only on gross empiricism has to fail—W. L. Wilkins. 


1628. Goodrich, D. Wells; Mazer, June, & Cline, 
Betty. Fostering the involvement of the psychi- 
atric patient in group activities. Psychiatry, 1958, 
21, 259-268.—The participation of the activities thera- 
pist in the program of a psychoanalytically-oriente 
hospital was studied by collecting and discussing cri- 
tical episodes bearing on such problems as mediating 
between the needs of the individual and the group, 
knowing when to asume and relinquish responsi- 
bility, and providing a clear, definite structure for 
the patient—activities therapist relationship. This 
method of staff education provided the opportunity 
for reformulating previously vague problem areas 
and relieving anxiety.—C. T. Bever. 


1629. Gynther, Ruth Autrey. The effects of 
anxiety and of situational stress оп communica- 
tive efficiency. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1957, 5% 
274-276.—Results of the study indicate that anxiety 
and stress interfere with a person's effectiveness O 
communication. 15 refs.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


1630. Hauck, P. A., & Armstrong, R. G. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ш.) Seasonal patterns by SeX 
in admission rates to a state hospital. Psychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 215-221.—It is coricluded 
that "the evidence elicited thus far from this study 
tends to indicate that the weather per se has little 
effect on admission rates. Instead it appears that 
sociological, economic, cultural factors, which tend to 
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occur during certain seasons, have greater relevance 
in the problem of when admissions occur.”—M, S. 


Maysner. 


1631. Kelley, Mary. (St. Louis U.) The In- 
cidence of hospitalized mental disorder among 
religious sisters in the United States. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3041.—Abstract. 


1632. Krishef, Curtis H. (St. Louis Park, Minn.) 
The influence of rural-urban environment upon 
the adjustment of dischargees from the Owatonna 
State School. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 860— 
865.—This investigation aimed to identify specific 
variables apparent during the institutional period 
which would be prognostic of successful or unsuccess- 
ful postinstitutional adjustment, The choice of varia- 
bles was restricted to those found to be consistently 
and objectively reported in all cases. The significant 
findings reported by the author are the following: 
“1, More wards adjust successfully when discharged 
to rural communities, 2. More wards adjust success- 
fully who have had work assignments at the institu- 
tion. 3. Fewer wards adjust successfully who have 
been behavior problems. 4. More males adjust suc- 
cessfully in rural settings. 5. More of those above 
the upper end of the moron level adjust successfully 
in rural communities. 6. More wards adjust success- 
fully in rural communities when a social agency has 
been involved in discharge planning. 7. More of 
those with longer institutional experiences adjust suc- 
cessfully in а rural setting.” —V. M. Staudt. 


1633. Lamb, Josephine T. (Board for Texas 
State Hosp. & Special Schools, Austin) Freedom 
for patients in mental hospitals. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1958, 58, 358-360.— The plan for rehabilitation on an 
open-door policy, shows how the program of self- 
government was organized, how the patients regained 
hope, and how their incentive to strive for recovery 
increased. The role of the nurse relative to the 
patient's freedom of expression and activities was 
discussed.—5S. M. Amatora. 


1634. Leventhal, Donald B., McGaughran, Lau- 
тепсе S, & Moran, Louis J. Multivariate analysis 
й the conceptual behavior of schizophrenic and 

rain-damaged patients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
E», 58, 84-90.—A cross-validation of the findings 
a previous research by the authors and Grassi (see 
hi 3260) with regard to the conceptual behavior of 
scl izophrenics and brain-damaged Ss. The multi- 
variate analysis involves the conceptualization of a 
piven response along coordinate axes of 2 continua: 
ет: closed, public-private. The previous findings 
" е тергойисей, discussed, and compared and related 
0 the Grassi findings. 15 refs.—G. H. Frank. 


id McMurray, Robert N. Mental illness in 
А Harv. bus, Rev., 1959, 37, 79-86. —Тһе 
proble points out that every business has its quota of 
es En employees, ranging from people with minor 
with е to borderline psychotics whose -contact 
i ete then: has become extremely tenuous. He in- 

que at in no instance is treatment in the province 
ross] ш, no matter how well-intentioned. The 
positive 1а adjusted employee, he concludes, requires 
"m Ed 397 outright dismissal if necessary, 
BU. Kubany. e company and the individual.— 
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1636. Magnussen, М. G., & Kidorf, І. W. (U. 
Kentucky) Bibliography on repression. Psychol. 
Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 92-95.—56 refs.—M. S. 
Mayzner, 

1637. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Mental contagion. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 66-82.—“Mental in- 
fection is defined as the existence of a pathogenic in- 
ductor spreading pathogenic suggestions. The study 
elaborates on the mechanisms conducive to such men- 
tal contagious action, Man, looked at as standing in 
the center of a web of manifold communications, will 
be unobtrusively pushed into a regressive form of 
empathy and sign acceptance every time he perceives 
archaic sign-communication in his fellow-beings.” 
23-item bibliog —L. M. Solomon. 

1638. Monro, A. B. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
England) The inadequate personality in psychi- 
atric practice. J. ment. Sci, 1959, 105, 44—50.— 
Analysis of earlier data on 200 patients led to con- 
sideration of 35 clusters and their intercorrelations, 
After excluding those relevant to recognized psy- 
chiatric symptoms, to capacity for mental health, and 
to modes of behavior of a socially desirable sort, there 
remained 5 clusters descriptive of types of inadequacy, 
and these are entitled: low tenacity, egoic hypersen- 
sitivity, diminished social responsiveness, feeling 
avoidance, defensive denigration.—]W. L. Wilkins. 

1639. Murray, Edward J., & Cohen, Melvin. 
Mental illness, milieu therapy, and social organiza- 
tion in ward groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 
58, 48-54.—“It was concluded that as degree of men- 
tal illness increases, there is a decrease in social or- 
ganization and social relationship involving positive 
or negative feelings. This process appears to be re- 
versed by milieu therapy."—G. H. Frank. 

1640. Ostow, Mortimer. (Riverdale, N. Y.) The 
nature of religious controls. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 571-574.— "Religion is certainly one of our 
most important institutions for influencing human be- 
havior. Since religions, of one form or other, occur 
so regularly in almost all known human societies, one 
may examine the proposition that religion performs 
an important biologic function for the group, which 
creates survival value for the religion." P devices 
“by means of which behavior can be influenced: imi- 
tation, communication of affect, intervention in the 
pursuit of instinctual gratification, obedience, and dis- 
arming by vulnerability” are discussed with refer- 
ence to organized religion. A sixth mechanism, “con- 
trolled regression,” is “encouraged by religion to 
facilitate the regulation of behavior.” Оп the as- 
sumption “that we are able to learn and to use effec- 
tive technics of behavior regulation, are we sure that 
we can use them more wisely than religion has?"— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1641. Parker, Seymour. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
Leadership patterns in a psychiatric ward. Hum, 
Relat., 1958, 11, 287-301.—‘‘Types of leadership pat- 
tern were functionally related to felt needs of the 
group members. . . . when there appeared to be a 
fairly balanced concern about therapy and living in 
a pleasant environment, this was reflected in a bal- 
anced distribution of the types of leader... and... 
in an atmosphere of friction between patients the 
leaders served mainly to relieve tension, and help to 
cement relationships." The writer suggests that the 
conclusions shed light on milieu therapy.—M. York, 
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1642. Prensky, Samuel J. (New York U.) An 
investigation of some personality characteristics 
of epileptic and psychosomatic patients: An evalu- 
ation of certain personality measures and reac- 
tions to frustration in idiopathic epileptic, symp- 
tomatic epileptic, and peptic ulcer patients. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3025.—Abstract. 


1643. Preston, Burman H.  (Longview State 
Hosp. Cincinnati, O.) Group activities with pa- 
tients in a mental hospital. Int. J. group Psycho- 
ther., 1958(Oct), 8, 459-465.—A partial solution for 
the chronic problem of the all too limited staff re- 
sources of such institutions—D. Raylesberg. 


1644. Pryer, Ronald S. & Ellis, Norman В. 
(State Colony and Training School, Pineville, La.) 
Skin conductance and autonomic lability as a 
function of intelligence in mental defectives. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1959, 63, 835-838.—"Skin re- 
sistance was recorded to the nearest 1000 ohms ini- 
tially and at 1 min. intervals over a 12 min. period 
for six groups of mental defectives. Resistance values 
were converted to conductance units, microohms, for 
the purpose of analysis, For four of these groups a 
blank cartridge was fired at the end of the 12 min. 
interval and E recorded conductance, in microam- 
peres, at 10 sec. intervals over a 3 min. period. It 
was shown that high level white females exhibit sig- 
nificantly higher skin conductance than other groups 
of mental defectives. No differences in GSRs be- 
tween these groups were found.”—V. M. Staudt. 


1645. Reed, Charles F., Alexander, Irving E. & 
Tompkins, Silvan S. (Eds.) (State U. New York) 
Psychopathology: A source book. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1958, 804 р. $12.50. 
—A compendium of 46 papers selected primarily from 
the psychological and psychiatric literature of the 
period 1952-57, this source book is intended as a 
secondary text in abnormal psychology and psychi- 
atry. There are reprinted 10 papers on psychopathol- 
ogy and early experience, 11 on psychosomatic dis- 
orders and neurosis, 9 on schizophrenic psychoses, 8 
on somatic factors in psychopathology, and 8 on 


psychopathology and the social context—O. W. 
Lacy. 


1646. Schmid, Fred Werner. (U. Pittsburgh) 
A multidimensional analysis of the behavior of 
hospitalized mental patients. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( May), 19, 3027.—Abstract. 


1647. Schneurson, F. (Municipal Psychohygienic 
Inst, Tel Aviv) Al hahizayon shel teruf teguvati 
etsel yeladim. [On transient insanity reaction of 
children.] Dap. refuiyim, 1957, 16, 113-119.—Some- 
times there appear among children states which show 
characteristic insanity symptoms; nevertheless they 
are not subject to mere psychotherapy, and disappear 
after changing the environment accompanied by psy- 
chotherapeutic treatment. Classification of these 
states is given, according to their appearance at home, 
at school, and its form (motor excitation, phobias). 
English and French summaries.—H. Ormian. 


1648. Schottstaedt, William W., Pinsky, Ruth 
H., Mackler, David, & Wolf, Stewart. Prestige 
and social interaction on a metabolic ward. Psy- 
chosom. Мей, 1959, 21, 131-141.—Physicians, 
nurses, a medical student, and a sociologist observed 
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the behavior of patients on a metabolic ward in a re- 
search hospital The events on the ward are de- 
scribed and interpreted. “They furnish striking evi- 
dence of the important effects of prestige and group 
attitudes upon individual behavior. . . . The interac- 
tion between internal psychologic factors and social 
forces within the environment in determining be- 
havior and the response to treatment" are of con- 
siderable significance.—L. А. Pennington. 


1649. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Canada)  Letter-writing in a mental hospital. 
Amer. J. Psychiat, 1958, 115, 514—517.—The rela- 
tionship was studied between incoming and outgoing 
mail among a group of patients in a mental hospital 
and their length of hospitalization. Results showed a 
highly significant relationship between these varia- 
bles and certain additional ones.—N. H. Pronko. 


1650. Spicer, Robert Allen. (U. Colorado) An 
investigation of the problem solving behavior of 
high-grade mentally defective children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959, 19, 2660.—Abstract. 


1651, Whatley, Charles Dewey. (Tulane U.) 
Reverence groups and recovery from mental ill- 
ness. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2676.—Abstract. 


1652. White, Robert W. (Harvard U.) Ab- 
normalities of behavior. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 
10, 265-286.—This review surveys the literature of 
the neuroses, psychosomatic disorders, delinquency 
and psychopathic personality, tranquilizing drugs, 
schizophrenia, and experiments with hospital care. 
8l-item bibliog.—4. J. Sprow. 


1653. Windle, Charles. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) An exploratory prognostic study 
of unauthorized absences from Pacific State Hos- 
pital. Train. Sch. Bull., 1959, 55, 73-75.—“One hun- 
dred twenty patients on authorized absence from 
Pacific State Hospital were divided into those re- 
maining on unauthorized absence for over a month 
and those returned to the hospital within a month. 
These ‘outcome’ groups were compared in pre-unat- 
thorized absence hospital-leave or visit status, age 
length of hospitalization, sex, IQ, previous unau- 
thorized absences, and interaction between IQ and 
length of hospitalization. Those remaining outside 
the hospital over a month significantly more often 
took unauthorized leaves from visits or leaves than 
from the hospital, were female, and had previous un- 
authorized absences. There was borderline signifi- 
cance to the prognostic efficacy of the interaction be- 
tween IQ and length of hospitalization.” —V. M. 
Staudt. 


1654. Wolf, Joanne, & Thurston, John R. (VA 
Hosp., Madison, Wis.) Relationship of ward be- 
havior to the discharge status of tuberculosis pa- 
tients. Nurs. Res, 1958, 7, 20-32.—The role of 
situational and emotional maladjustment has ee 
Ward Behavior Scale was developed for the objective 
assessment of all aspects of ward behavior among 
these patients. A sample of 155 male veterans was 
used for the experimental study. Results are prê- 
sented in detail followed by discussion and some case 
history.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 201, 286, 1257) 
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1655. Armstrong, R. G. (East Moline State 
Hosp., Ш.) Review of the current theories and 
findings concerning mongolism. Psychol. News- 
ltr, NYU, 1959, 10, 151-158.—A review of mongolism 
is given with respect to the following areas: history, 
frequency, physical description, etiology, physical dys- 
function, intelligence, personality, speech disorders, 
and treatment. 51 refs.—M. S. Mayzner. 


1656. Beck, Harry S. (U. Virginia) A com- 
parison of convulsive organic, non-convulsive or- 
ganic, and non-organic public school children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 866-875.— Children 
diagnosed as convulsive organics, nonconvulsive or- 
ganics, and nonorganic mentally retarded were studied 
to determine whether there are any significant differ- 
ences between these groups with respect to: intelli- 
gence; variability in functioning; use of color; flaws 
occurring on the Bender-Gestalt test; developmental 
problems; the diagnostic behavior rating scale of 
personality in mentally deficient children; ages of 
sitting, standing, walking, speaking, weaning, and 
toilet training. The author says that “it can be 
stated that each group seems to differ from the other 
two groups in some ways or that each group has cer- 
tain characteristics not found in the other two."— 
V. M. Staudt. 


1657. Benoit, E. Paul. (Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City, Del.) Toward a new defini- 
tion of mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 63, 559-565.—A definition of mental retardation 
in terms of Hebb’s theoretical framework is proposed 

as promising to be more fruitful than those that are 
already in the literature.” 17 refs.—V. M. Staudt. 


1658. Bullock, Donald H., & Maline, David B. 
Diagnosing child behavior: II. The behavior of 
retarded and non-retarded subjects in a psycho- 
logical work-for-reward situation. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1958, 55, 47-53.—“A research project was con- 
ducted which (a) elucidated certain similarities and 
differences between non-retarded and retarded sub- 
Jects in a specific situation involving conditioning and 
extinction of a simple motor response, (b) provided 
Specific hypotheses upon which to base subsequent 
Studies, and (c) provided preliminary data suggest- 
ing that the general method has genuine value as a 
Potential diagnostic tool.’—V, M. Staudt. 


k i, Cantor, Gordon N., & Girardeau, Fred- 
Rhy L. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
a ythmic discrimination ability in mongoloid and 
Sey children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 
4 aes Forty-four mongoloids (aver. C.A.= 12 
(e iC aver. М.А. = 4 yr., 4 mo.) and 24 normals 
Wer т. С.А, = 4 yr., 8 mo. ; aver. М.А. = 5 yr., 6 mo.) 
я Eod to 60 presentations of eight metronome 
RSS ss à rate of 120 beats per min. (‘fast’) and 
of Ss eats рег min. (‘slow’), Half of each group 
E ene required to tap with the metronome beats. 
tion E S task was to identify each stimulus presenta- 
0143 у “йк of the proper label. Both the mongo- 
finn son г pormals as groups did significantly better 
tespon uld be expected by chance (i.e. 30/60 correct 
mon s but the normals significantly exceeded the 
098 .in performance. This finding must be 
ds eted in light of the fact that the normal group 


а зе 
an M.A. level significantly above that of the 
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mongoloid group. The presence or absence of tapping 
had no significant effect on performance. The re- 
sults call into question the commonly expressed gen- 
eralization that mongoloids are characterized by a 
‘marked’ sense of rhythm.”—V. M. Staudt. 


1660. Collman, R. D. (Royal Eastern Counties 
Hosp., Colchester, England) The galvanic skin re- 
sponses of mentally retarded and other children 
in England. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 626- 
632.—The aim of this study was to investigate the 
differences between the GSR’s of mentally retarded, 
dull, normal and bright 13- and 14-year-old boys and 
girls. 827 Ss participated. GSR was expressed as 
a percentage decrease of resting skin resistance. It 
was found that: there were no statistically significant 
sex differences in any IQ group in mean resting skin 
resistance (or conductance) ; there were no significant 
sex differences in mean GSR’s in any IQ group to 
either the warning or the actual stimuli; the mean 
GSR’s of the dull and normal IQ groups to both 
types of stimuli were significantly greater than for 
either retarded or bright groups, there being no sig- 
nificant difference between the means of the latter 2 
groups. Further analysis indicated that the IQ range 
which corresponded with the greatest GSR was 75— 
104 with the peak at about 90 IQ. Retarded and 
bright children show fewer disconnected GSR's than 
either the dull or normal.—V. M. Staudt. 


1661. Condell, J. F. Note on the use of the Am- 
mons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test with 
retarded children. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 150.— 
The Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test, the Stan- 
ford Binet, Draw-A-Person, and the WISC Perform- 
ance Scale were administered to 22 Chippewa Indian 
children (mean age 10.28 yr.), who were suspected 
of mental retardation. “The FRPVT correlated 73 
with the abbreviated form of the Binet, — .21 with the 
DAP, and — .04 with the WISC performance scale.” 
С. Н. Ammons, Р 


1662. Cromwell, Rue L., & Moss, James W. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) The influence 
of reward value on the stated expectancies of men- 
tally retarded patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 
63, 657-661.—“Eighty mentally retarded Ss were each 
presented a card guessing task under three different 
conditions. In each condition the Ss were to guess 
the color of each card as it appeared in a series of 
80 cards known to be half black and half yellow. 
The cards were always randomized through shuffling 
and were out of sight until the Ss had made each 
guess. In the first condition the Ss attempted to 
guess the series without reward. In the next two 
conditions the appearance of one particular color of 
card always brought a reward regardless of the Ss’ 
responses. In addition, the Ss were rewarded for 
guessing correctly. The two final conditions, counter- 
balanced from S to S, differed from each other in 
terms of the amount of final reward which could be 
acquired. As predicted, the high and low reward 
conditions brought significantly more guessing of the 
valued card than would be expected by chance. Con- 
trary to predictions, the high and low reward condi- 
tions did not differ significantly from each other. 
Additional analysis indicated that Ss guessed ac- 
curately better than chance but there was no differ- 
ential accuracy with respect to card of particular 
value ог color."—7. М, Staudt. 
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1663. Francis, Robert J., & Rarick, G. Law- 
rence. (U. Wisconsin) Motor characteristics of 
the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 
63, 792-811.—A battery of 11 gross motor tests was 
given to 284 mentally retarded boys and girls in the 
special classes in the public schools of Madison and 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Analysis of age and sex 
trends for each skill examined. “The findings of the 
study clearly demonstrated that intelligence as meas- 
ured by standardized intelligence tests was positively 
correlated with most of the motor performance tests. 
However, the coefficients were generally low and of 
approximately the same order as other investigators 
have reported with normal children."—29 геїз.—Ё. 
M. Staudt. 


1664. Garrison, Mortimer, Jr. (U. S. Dept. 
Health, Education & Welfare) A comparison of 
psychological measures in mentally retarded boys 
over a three-year period as a function of etiology. 
Train. sch. Bull., 1958, 55, 54—57.—"'This paper con- 
stitutes a partial presentation of the results of a de- 
velopmental study comprising three groups of men- 
tally retarded boys and a group of normal boys, 
matched for mental age and examined four times over 
a period of three years with a battery of psychological 
techniques. More detailed analyses, item analysis, 
studies of variability, have not been carried out and 
some of the variables which might be revealing have 
had to be omitted from this presentation. Of the con- 
siderable number of scores available, results are pre- 
sented for intellectual and achievement measures to- 
gether with the Bender-Gestalt and the H-T-P draw- 
ings. The group means were examined for any in- 
dication that there were differences arising which 
might be related to the presumed etiology (familial, 
unexplained, organic) of the mentally retarded groups. 
Analysis of variance applied to those variables which 
appeared most promising did not support the hypothe- 
sis of differential development in these measures." 
21 refs.—V. M. Staudt. 


1665. Gibson, David; Jephcott, Ann E., & Wil- 
kins, Rosemary. (Ontario Hosp. School Smith 
Falls, Canada) Academic success among high 
grade hospitalized mentally retarded children as 
a function of intelligence and etiological classi- 
fication. Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 852-859.— 
The authors conclude that “(a) Etiological classifica- 
tion is a relevant variable to the performance of such 
School subjects as arithmetic, grammar, and composi- 
tion (language). In the other subjects surveyed the 
various causal units in mental retardation do equally 
as well with the various academic units of school ma- 
terial. (b) Outstanding differences occur for the 
predictive success of IQ per school subject depending 
upon the cause of mental deficiency. .. . (c) The fail- 
ure of length of prior community schooling to have an 
impact on institution academic success would on first 
consideration lead to the conclusion that normal grade 
school academic programs are not satisfactory for the 
defective child even in diluted form. There are, how- 
ever, broader implications in the selective factors 
operating to send to an institution only those high 

grade mental defectives having minimum success in 
the community schools and therefore different in 
many ways from mentally defective children gen- 
erally, (d) As the school program increases in com- 
plexity, the ratio of etiological distribution changes 
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systematically according to the level of grade dif- 
ficulty.’"—V. M. Staudt. 


1666. Heber, Rick F. (George Peabody Coll,) 
Motor task performance of high grade mentally 
retarded males as a function of the magnitude of 
incentive. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 667-671. 
—“Two groups of high grade mentally retarded males 
were matched on the basis of performance on a motor 
task similar to the experimental task. Using a 
latency measure, the group performing under a highly 
preferred incentive condition did significantly better 
than the group performing under a less preferred in- 
centive condition. In agreement with the prediction 
from Hullian theory, when the original ‘highly pre- 
ferred incentive’ group was shifted to a ‘less preferred 
incentive,’ a rapid, significant decrement in perform- 
ance efficiency took place. Similarly, with a shift toa 
‘highly preferred incentive’ condition, the original 
‘less preferred incentive’ group showed a rapid in- 
crease in performance efficiency up to the level of the 
original ‘highly preferred incentive’ group. These 
results demonstrate that high grade mental retardates 
are able to respond differentially to incentive varia- 
tion, and support the predictions from the 1951 re- 
vision of Hullian theory wherein magnitude of in- 
centive is regarded as a variable which affects per- 
formance rather than learning per se."—//. М. Staudt. 


1667. Hirsch, Ernest. (Menninger Clinic, To- 
peka, Kan.) The adaptive significance of com- 
monly described behavior of the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 639-646.—" The char- 
acteristic behavior (symptom pattern) of children 
functioning on a retarded intellectual level can be 
viewed in terms of its adaptive meanings. The tend- 
ency has been to focus primarily on the degree to 
which these symptom patterns reflect a lack, deficit, 
or poor solution. There has been no intention in 
this paper of setting up an either/or dichotomy. 
Symptom, rather than having one meaning or the 
other, can profitably be understood as having at one 
and the same time both positive and negative mean- 
ings. The ‘negative’ meaning is often a sociological 
rather than a psychological one. That is, the symp- 
tom may be bothersome or frustrating to others, while 
it has significance in terms of ego-economy to the 
child. The double-function of symptoms has for à 
considerable time been applied to symptoms of 80- 
called functional disorders (e.g. to compulsions, pho- 
bias, delusions, hysterical convulsive states) but little 
has been written about how such understanding сап 
be applied to the symptoms of the retarded child. The 
patterns of behavior described are by no means limited 
only to the intellectually retarded. The need to con- 
trol, to submit to control, to withdraw from situations, 
to rely on sterotyped responses, to assure stability, tO 
maintain status, may be seen in normal, retarded, an 
emotionally disturbed children. The point is that !n 
the intellectually retarded child, certain configurations 
(symptoms) are more readily exploitable for. such 
purposes. Nor do all intellectually retarded children 


use these modes to a significant degree.” —V. M. 
Staudt. 


1668. House, Betty J., & Zeaman, David. (U: 
Connecticut) A comparison of discrimination 
learning in normal and mentally defective children: 
Child Develpm., 1958(Sep), 29, 411-416. —“As а 
check on the validity of the hypothesis, derived from 
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previous research, that IQ is related to learning 
ability with MA controlled, the visual discrimination 
learning of 30 nursery school children of MAs IV 
and V was compared with that of 32 mentally defec- 
tive children of approximately the same MA, The 
data were consistent with the hypothesis. At MA 
IV, the normals, with their higher IQ’s learned to 
discriminate significantly faster than the defectives.” 
—B. W. Camp. 

1669. Hunt, Betty M. (Columbus State School) 
Performance of mentally deficient brain-injured 
children and mentally deficient familial children on 
construction from patterns. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 63, 679-687.—“This study was an investigation 
of performance of three groups of mentally deficient 
children on construction from two-dimensional pat- 
terns using three-dimensional materials. . . . Results 
indicated that there were differences in abilities of 
these mentally deficient children. . . . This did not 
seem to be dependent upon the factors of chronological 
age or IQ as obtained on the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Test. However, there was some relationship 
indicated between mental age and performance on fol- 
lowing the patterns. There seemed to be indication of 
a fairly high positive relationship between mental age 
of the familial children and their performance on the 
tasks. Mentally deficient brain-injured children 
classified as having visual motor difficulty showed 
the lowest performance on all the tasks. This was 
Significant beyond the .01 point in all comparisons 
excepting that between the performance on Snap 
Block Designs of mentally deficient brain-injured 
children classified as visual motor and those diagnosed 
as familial, This was significant at the .05 point. 
Mentally deficient brain-injured children described 
as having severe disabilities in auditory perception 
and teproduction, with minimal visual motor handi- 
caps, did obtain the highest scores of the three groups 
on all tasks."—V. M. Staudt, 


1670. Long, Wilma J. An exploratory stud: 
of the use of role playing with severely ОР 
children. Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1959, 63, 784—791. 
—Such children in an experimental day school seemed 
to enjoy the sessions, but much practice is needed by 
this kind of child before it can be effectively used in 
training.—7. M. Staudt. 


& E Morris, C. Christopher, II, Nellis, Barbara, 
ikt tromberg, Charles E, The development of an 
1 erdisciplinary psychotherapeutic program in an 
атол for the mentally retarded. Amer. J. 
рео 1959, 63, 605-610.—The authors report 
ects Ше Systematic and controlled use of the con- 
im 1 М ue psychotherapy has apparently enabled 
definit at the Austin State School to effect very 
of a е pone among themselves, via the medium 
Bienen type of staff therapy-group under ex- 
ave Hea leadership ; and these interpersonal changes 
total ad both direct and indirect influences on the 
line кышы „These changes have helped to stream- 
[m ә admission and discharge of students, to lay 
their е effective and more realistic programs for 
staff abilitation, to humanize the institution, to raise 
man; morale, to guarantee more appropriate overall 
all TORO of the children committed there, and thus 

all to approach being the kind of progressive 


an ini = 
modern training school that the state desires." 
* M. Staudt. 
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1672. Moss, James William. (George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers) Failure-avoiding and success- 
striving behavior in mentally retarded and normal 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3012- 
3013.—Abstract. 


1673. Mundy, Lydia, & Maxwell, A. E. Assess- 
ment of the feebleminded. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1958, 31, 201-210.—“The descrepancies between I.Q.'s 
derived from the Wechler and the Matrices on the one 
hand, and from the Wechsler and the Stanford-Binet 
on the other are attributed to the fact that: (a) the 
content of the Stanford-Binet is unsuitable for adults, 
and (b) the test has never been truly standardized 
for adult subjects. In view of these considerations, 
and the fact that the Wechsler and the Matrices tests 
tend to show agreement, it is tentatively suggested 
that the Stanford-Binet grossly underestimates the 
intellectual ability of so-called ‘feebleminded,’ espe- 
cially in the higher age-groups."—C. L. Winder. 


1674. Nassau, A., & Kornik, R. (Central Hosp., 
Affula) Mongoloidim sheéfshar lehankham. 
[Educable mongoloids.] Dap. refuiyim, 1957, 16, 
143-145.—Some mongoloid children reach a higher 
age and may be subject to medical and educational 
treatment. This enables them to live in their families 
without outstanding difficulties. The used treatment 
is described. English and French summaries.—H. 
Ormian. 


1675. Ogdon, Donald P., & Allee, Ruth. (U. 
Missouri) Rorschach relationships with intelli- 
gence among familial mental defectives. Amer. J. 
ment, Defic., 1959, 63, 889-896.—"' Sixty familial men- 
tal defectives were examined with the Rorschach and 
Wechsler-Bellevue tests to determine the following: 
1. Are the purported Rorschach signs of intelligence 
significantly correlated with IQ with this diagnostic 
group? 2. Are certain Rorschach personality signs 
related to or depressed equally with progressive de- 
grees of mental retardation? With regard to the first 
question, eight purported Rorschach signs of intelli- 
gence correlated significantly with IQ. These were 
from levels of R, F, M, FM, W, number of P, number 
of content categories used, and number of pure С. 
Pure C tended to increase as IQ decreased; a posi- 
tive relationship with IQ obtained with the others. 
With regard to the second question, number of М 
responses did not relate significantly with IQ, and 
was severely depressed throughout the mental defec- 
tive range. Likewise, the W-M measure had an in- 
significant relationship with intelligence in this range. 
The Fc--cF measure was found to correlate with 
IQ at the .01 level of confidence, and was found on 
the average of almost one per record. FC responses 
did not correlate significantly with IQ and appeared 
only rarely in these protocols. The form level of FC, 
however, correlated with IQ at the .01 level of con- 
fidence, Number of CF responses did not correlate 
with IQ, though the average was about eight of these 
signs ior every ten protocols. CF form level cor- 
related at the .05 level of confidence.” 25 refs—V. 
M. Staudt. 


1676. Pappanikou, A. J., & Bowman, Peter W. 
(Pineland Hosp. & Training Center, Pownal, Me.) 
Driver education: Asset or liability? Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 662-666.—This report dis- 
cusses the advisability and general philosophy of the 
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driver education program at Pineland Hospital and 
Training Center.—V. M. Staudt. 

1677. Pinskii, B. I. K voprosu o perenose pro- 
shlogo opyta uchashchimisia mladshikh klassov 
тпаѕѕоуої i vspomogatel’noi shkoly. [On transfer 
of past experience by pupils in the lower grades in 
the regular school and in the school for the re- 
tarded.] Уор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(5), 108-116.—Data 
are presented to show that mentally retarded pupils 
in the elementary school differ from normal pupils 
in that they appear to be unable to make effective use 
of comparison as a means of solving constructional 
problems.—/. D. London, 

1678. Schulman, Jerome L., & Stern, Shiela. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Parents’ 
estimate of the intelligence of retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1959, 63, 696-698.—This in- 
vestigation aimed to evaluate statistically the ac- 
curacy of parents’ estimates of the intelligence of re- 
tarded children as compared with psychometric evalu- 
ations. The findings demonstrated that “there is no 
basis for the widely held belief that the parents are 
unaware of their child’s retardation prior to seeking 
professional help.”—V, M. Staudt. 

1679, Sievers, Dorothy J. (Columbus State 
School) A study to compare the performance of 
brain-injured and non-brain-injured mentally re- 
tarded children on the Differential Language 
Facility Test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 839- 
847.—“A comparison of the performance on the Dif- 
ferential Language Facility Test of 33 non-brain- 
injured retarded and 30 brain-injured retarded from 
the Columbus State School with that of 100 normal 
children was made. It was found that the normals 
tended to be superior to the brain-injured in overall 
language ability, and this appeared to increase with 
mental age. The normals were also higher than the 
brain injured and the non-brain-injured on subtests 
requiring expression without semantic meaning. The 
non-brain-injured retarded were higher than the 
brain-injured on subtests involving making semantic 
connections between visual objects,’—V. M. Staudt. 


1680. Spitz, Herman H. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) 
Cortical satiation as a common factor in percep- 
tion and abstraction: Some postulated relation- 
ships based on the performances of atypical 
groups. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 633-638.— 
“+. it has been suggested that the most productive 
approach to the understanding of certain atypical 

groups is experimentation based on neurophysiological 
theory. Results of recent research have been quoted 
as supportive evidence of this contention. Research 
with mental retardates, based on the cortical theory 
of satiation, has also led to the theoretical proposal 
of a unitary property inherent in such seemingly di- 
verse areas as perception and verbal abstraction. 
This theoretical proposition is based on the assump- 
tion that cortical satiation is one measure of the 
figure-ground process. The speed, degree and per- 
sistence of cortical satiation is dependent, to a large 
extent, on the degree of modifiability of the brain 
field which is itself dependent upon the state of the 
entire organism. Mental retardates have difficulty 
in such perceptual tasks as visual figural aftereffects 
and reversible figures. They also perform poorly in 
the conceptual area of verbal abstractions, 


It is the’ 
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contention of the present paper that the neurological 
condition of limited' modifiability, with its conse- 
quence of lowered capacity to satiate, is one of the 
primary factors responsible for the poor performance 
of retardates on both perceptual and conceptual 
tasks." 18 refs.—V. M. Staudt. 

1681. Spitz, Herman H., & Blackman, Leonard 
S. A comparison of mental retardates and nor- 
mals on visual figural aftereffects and reversible 
figures. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 105-110, 
—“A group of institutionalized high-grade mentally 
retarded adolescent boys was compared with a group 
of normal boys, equated for chronological age, on two 
perceptual tasks.” The results indicated that there 
was a significant difference between.the groups in 
how they perceived visual figure aftereffects and 
rigidity with regard to the perception of a reversible 
figure-ground stimulus. The results are discussed 
in terms of theories of perception and similar findings 
with schizophrenics, 19 refs.—G. Н. Frank. 

1682. Stoddard, Hilda M. The relation of par- 
ental attitudes and achievements of severely men- 
tally retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 
63, 575-598.—“Using a Behavior Rating Scale and a 
Parental Interview, 32 children in trainable classes 
were studied. The following conclusions were drawn: 
1, There is no correlation between parental awareness 
and acceptance of the nature of the defect and the 
growth a trainable mentally retarded child makes, or 
his mental age, chronological age, 1Q, or progress 
during a year. 2. There is no correlation between the 
reality level with which the parent views the present 
and future needs of a child and the growth a train: 
able mentally retarded child makes, or his mental age, 
chronological age, IQ, or progress during a year. 
55-item bibliog —V. M. Staudt. 

1683. Stone, Nellie D., White, Bernard L., & 
Parnicky, Joseph J. (Guidance Clinic for the Re- 
tarded, East Orange, N. J.) Clinical team treat- 
ment of a mentally retarded child and his parents. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1959, 63, 707-722.—Clinical 
team treatment of a mentally retarded child and his 
parents is described in terms of the case of a 4 
year-old mildly retarded boy. Casework with the 
mother is discussed by Stone. Group counseling and 
play observation are described by White. A discus- 
sion of the papers of Stone and White is presented by 
Parnicky who states that “one contribution which 
these papers make is in their clinical demonstration 
of the vital importance of counseling the parents 11 
conjunction with the diagnosis and treatment of the 
children.” —V. M. Staudt. 


1684. Stott, D. H. Physical and mental handi- 
caps following a disturbed pregnancy. Lancet 
1957, 1, 1006-1012.—In a group of 102 retarded chil- 
dren from occupation centers and ESN schools 4 
close association was observed between illness and 
or stress during pregnancy and nonepidemic illness ji 
the infants during the first 3 years of life. Although 
this relationship was not proved to be a causal one, 
the considered alternatives were judged to be muc 
less feasible. By comparison with a control group 0 
450 children, a syndrome emerged consisting B. 
tially of early ill health( characterized by failure 
maintain an adequate weight gain and a tendency 
towards local infections, nutritional and respiratory 
diseases), mental retardation, and congenital ma 
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Pregnancy disturbances were much more 
be followed by early ill health if the infant 
male. А possible biological explanation of 

findings is suggested in terms of group survival 
fertility regulation. 21 refs.—C. M. Franks. 
85. Subotnik, Leo, & Callahan, Roger J. (Des 
mes Still Coll. of Osteopathy & Surgery) A 
tudy in short-term play therapy with insti- 
lized educable mentally retarded boys. 
y. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 730-735.—"Eight in- 
itutionalized educable mentally retarded boys, 8 to 
years old, nominated for treatment by teachers and 
ge parents, were given a short-term series of 
idual play therapy sessions. Several quickly ad- 
itered tests—Children's Anxiety Pictures, Audi- 
Memory for Digits, Vocabulary, Draw-a-Person, 
d Bender-Gestalt—were obtained from the subjects 
Leight weeks before therapy, (b) immediately be- 
fore therapy (c) after eight weeks of therapy, and 
after eight weeks follow-up. Improvement dur- 
the therapy period and during the therapy plus 
Ow-up period were compared with improvement 
ing the eight weeks without treatment. Results 
ll tests were negative. In addition, Behavior Rat- 
On six categories of behavior by teachers and 
ge parents were obtained at the beginning and 
Lof therapy, but differences during this period also 
ed non-significant. The obtained data serve to 
t up some methodological problems inherent in 
lating psychotherapy."—V. M. Staudt. 

1686, Weigl, Vally. (New York Medical Coll.) 
ctional music, a therapeutic tool in working 


‚ 63, 672-678.—'" ‘Functional music’ is music used 
lor any aesthetic value, but for its effectiveness 
aching practical therapeutic goals outside of 
itself. The place of the music therapist in 
h the mentally retarded is gradually being 
ed by the several disciplines working in this 
The program at the Flower and Fifth Ave- 
Hospitals Clinic for the Mentally Retarded is 
cussed.—7/. M. Staudt. 

Zuk, G.H. Autistic distortions in parents 
arded children. J, consult, Psychol., 1959, 23, 
76.—Parents demonstrated a positive bias (au- 
stortion) when acting as informants about 
etarded children who were relatively normal in 
functioning. This trend was not found in 
whose retarded children were handicapped in 
Junctioning. The findings appear to be con- 
t with the Freudian notion of unconscious wish 
t—A. A. Kramish. 


ее also Abstracts 1340, 1540, 1609, 2118) 
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t Amchin, Abraham. (New York U.) Per- 
ТУ patterns of adolescent delinquent enure- 
comparative analysis between adolescent 
lents who are known to be enuretic and 
nt delinquents who are known not to be 
+ Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2652-2653.— 


ls 

Anthony, James. An experimental ap- 
р the psychopathology of childhood: 

Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1958, 31, 211-225.— 

tion is made between primary and secondary 
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the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic.,. 


34: 1685-1695 


autism and theoretical consideration related to the 
distinction is developed. Certain correlates are pre- 
sented, e.g., speech capacity and social class of the 
parents. Possible empirical investigative approaches 
related to the theoretical position are illustrated. 15 
refs.—C. L. Winder. 

1690. Armstrong, R. G. (East Moline State 
Hosp. Ill) А review of the theories explaining 
the psychodynamics and etiology of alcoholism in 
men. Psychol, Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 159-171.— 
The review covers the following areas: biological 
theories—heredity, constitutional, pathophysiologi- 
cal; psychosocial theories—sociological, psychologi- 
cal, psychoanalytic; personality factors and changes. 
80 refs.—M. S. Mayzner. 


1691. Auersberg, A., Chamorro, M., Moreno, A., 
& Varas, M. Delirio de amenaza y delirio de 
persecución. [Delirium hallucinosis and persecu- 
tion delirium.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1958, 
21, 418-444.—An analysis of the various forms of 
alcoholic mental disorders with particular stress оп 
the kind of delirium accompanying such disorders.— . 
R. M. Frumkin. 


1692. Becker, A. M. Stórungen im Arbeits- 
verhalten Jugendlichen. [Adbdlescent disturbances 
in work behavior.] Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 23-35.—Work disturbances 
are either neurotic, indicating inhibition, or psycho- 
pathic, indicating laziness, due to an insufficiently de- 
veloped attitude to work, Prognosis for the first is 
good, for the second unpromising.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1693. Becker, Wesley C., Peterson, Donald R., 
Hellmer, Leo A., Shoemaker, Donald J., & Quay, 
Herbert C. Factors in parental behavior and per- 
sonality às related to problem behavior in children. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 107-118.—The pattern 
loadings indicated that in families with conduct prob- 
lem children, both parents are maladjusted and tend 
to be arbitrary with the child. "The mother tended to 
be active, dictatorial, thwarting, and suggesting. The 
father tended not to enforce regulations. The study 
points to the need to give more consideration to the 
father's role in child development.—4. A, Kramish, 


1694, Berryman, E. School phobia: Manage- 
ment problems in private practice. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 19-25.—“In this paper we have discussed the 
management in private practice of school phobia, i.e., 
the unwillingness to go to school, in pre-adolescent 
patients, and have tried to show that the most im- 
portant factor in the treatment of the problem is the 
insight that the phobia is caused by separation anxiety 
due to a symbiotic relationship between mother and 
child. On this basis we make our first interpretation 


to the child . . . [which] is the beginning of the 
transference. . . . Once the child is going to school 
regularly . . . subsequent treatment follows the usual 


course, with the exception that there are likely to be 
relapses after illnesses or vacation.”—C. H. Ammons. 


1695. Bruun, Kettil (Finnish Foundation for 
Alcohol Studies, Helsinki) Significance of role and 
norms in the small group for individual behavioral 
changes while drinking. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1959, 20, 53-64.—Sociometric and attitude questions 
posed to Ss in Takala's study of brandy and beer (see 
31: 4890) tested the hypothesis that negative reac- 
tions after drinking brandy are more likely in in- 
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dividuals identified with the group rather than with 
those somewhat isolated —W. L. Wilkins. 


1696. Burdock, E. I., Sutton, Samuel, & Zubin, 
Joseph. Persönlichkeit und Psychopathologie. 
[Personality and psychopathology.] Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1958, 17, 258-284.—The authors dif- 
ferentiate 3 views regarding the relationship between 
personality and psychopathology: psychopathology is 
the expression of a particular personality type, or 
psychopathology represents the disruption of normal 
personality development, or mental illness is inde- 
pendent from personality (the null hypothesis). Each 
of these views leads to characteristic experiments for 
verification of the underlying model. Neither the 
first nor the second approach has yielded any sig- 
nificant experimental findings. The third model how- 
ever, directs attention to prognosis and permits the 
design of a program of experimentation with the aid 
of biometrics. A comprehensive program of research, 
in part already carried out, is presented, which is 
designed to explore the possibilities of interactions 
between psychological functions in various areas. 
English and French summaries. 87 refs—J. W. 
House. 


1697. Coon, Ear? O. Homosexuality in the 
news. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics., 1957, 2, 843- 
865.—"' While theories are plentiful and contradictory, 
empirically it is evident that indications of uncon- 
scious homosexuality and examples of overt homo- 
sexual behavior ate frequently encountered in both 
mental illness and in criminality.” The author docu- 
ments this view by newspaper reports of antisocial 
behavior of the type under discussion. He appeals 
to the “social psychiatrist for more definitive research 


into the interrelationships involved."—L. А. Penning- 
ton. 


1698, Cooper, Morton. (American U.) Differ- 
ences in self-perception among physically depend- 
ent drug addicts, alcohol addicts, and control. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 2672.—Abstract. 


1699, Cutter, F. (Atascadero State Hosp., Calif.) 
Psychological changes in sexual psychopaths. 
Psychol, Newsltr., NYU, 1959, 10, 322-329.—“Pa_ 
tients hospitalized at the Atascadero State Hospital 
are psychologically deviant to the general population, 
as measured by most of the variables on the MMPI. 
Some of these deviant scores are refractory to treat- 
ment. Other deviant scores tend to diminish with 
hospitalization.” —M. S. Mayzner. 


1700. Divry, P., Bobon, J., & Collard, J. Auto- 
mutilation et ingestion d'un testicule: La sens 
existentiel d'un comportement engimatique. [Self- 
mutilation and incorporation of the testicle: The ex- 
istential meaning of an enigmatic behavior.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg. 1959, 59, 174-191.—" The 
authors report on an exceptional case of self-mutila- 
tion with ingestion of a testicle. The patient, who 
suffers from an expansive paraphrenia, is incapable 
of explaining his act. The existential meaning of 
this act is searched by reconstructing, first the de- 
velopment of his personality and secondly the cir- 
cumstances which precipitated the mutilation.—7. 
Sanua. 

1701. Dobbs, Harrison Allen. (Louisiana State 
U.) Working together for troubled children and 
youth. Peabody J. Educ., 1958, 36, 73-83.—The 
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author discusses those problems of boys and girls that 

require specialized professional attention. A number 
of psychological and sociological situations involving 
problems are pointed out and analyzed in detail: ac- 
clerated rate of population increase; influence of in- 
dustrialism, urbanization, militarism, and progress in 
transportation and communication on the American 
family; individual and group significance of Struc- 
tural and functional changes; and organization of 
social institutions, their effectiveness, and citizen feel- 
ing and response. Problems pertinent to child welfare 
are analyzed in detail.—S. M. Amatora. 

1702. Duhl, Leonard J. (National Inst. Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Alcoholism: The public health 
approach. A new look from the viewpoint of hu- 
man ecology. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 112- 
125.—The ecological study of the problem is discussed 
in connection with problem definition, the role of 
community studies and of human biology, difficulties 
in communication, and the place of the public health 
ѕегуісе.—И/. L. Wilkins. N 

1703. Goldstein, Michael J. The relationship 
between coping and avoiding behavior and re- 
sponse to fear-arousing propaganda. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 247-252.—“Avoiders are un- 
able to recognize tension-producing stimuli and relate 
them to themselves, while copérs show the capacity 
to recognize such stimuli and relate them to them- 
selves. . . . The results support the hypothesis that a 
strong fear appeal receives greater acceptance among 
copers than among avoiders. . . . The obtained pattern 
of acceptance is largely due to the marked differen- 
tial effectiveness of the two appeals on the avoider 
group, and not as was originally predicted, to any 
differential acceptance by copers."—G. H. Frank. , 

1704. Greenfield, Norman S. The relationship 
between recalled forms of childhood discipline and 
psychopathology. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 139- 
142.—An investigation was made on the relationship 
between recalled forms of childhood discipline prac- 
tices and psychopathology. Psychiatric patients re- 
port a greater incidence of indirect discipline forms, 
while the control group reports a greater percentage 0 
direct expressions of discipline. The assumption 18 
made that the inability to come to terms with ones 
own feelings regarding discipline-provoking situa- 
tions is one aspect of a more generalized emotiona 
suppression. The child learns to respond as he has 
been responded to.—4. A. Kramish. 

1705. Gügler, Alois. (Franziskanerpl. 14, Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland) Sie lachen mich immer ү 
[They always laugh at me.] Heilpadag. Werk ч 
1958(1Чоу-Оес), 27, 254-261.—Many different саш 
lie behind the frequent complaint of children 


others laugh at them. Such children must be helped 
to be able to accept criticism, to have compen 


successful experiences, to have positive goals for » 
drive for recognition. A trusting relationship £i 
helping adult may go far in increasing the bo 
security to the point where he can stand being laug 
at without feeling hurt.—D. F. Mindlin. if 
1706. Igersheimer, Walter L. (Yale U.) бю 
psychotherapy for nonalcoholic wives of H po. 
holics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 77 i 
20 sessions with volunteer wives using à PORE 
analytic orientation illustrate problems of resista 
and working through.—W. L. Wilkins. 
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1707. Jones, Ernest. On the nightmare. New 
York: Grove Press, 1959. 374 p. $1.95.—"It was 
Freud who first demonstrated the inherent connection 
between intrapsychic dread and repressed sexual im- 
pulses, and we can now understand the Nightmare as 
an event in which such impulses have been over- 
whelmed, and shrouded, by extreme fear. . . . An in- 
tensive study of the Nightmare and the beliefs held 
about it makes it hard to avoid the conclusion that 
religion is in its essence one of the means—hitherto 
perhaps the most valuable—of helping mankind to 
cope with the burden of guilt and fear everyone in- 
herits in his unconscious from the deepest stirrings 
of mental life, the primordial conflict over incest... . 
One cannot lay too much emphasis on the fact that 
sex inversion plays a highly characteristic and most 
important part, not only in anxiety dreams, but in 
all the products of the imagination derived from them 
or influenced by them."—F. Auld, Jr. 


1708. Klaf, Franklin S, & Brown, William. 
Necrophilia: Brief review and case report. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 645-652.—An example of in- 
hibited necrophilia in which the necrophilic fantasies 
were brought to light through a series of sodium 
amytal interviews. The psychodynamic origins of the 
perversion are discussed with emphasis on the sadistic 
elements. Necrophilic fantasies are more common 
than is generally realized —D. Prager. 


1709. Leconte, M. L'erotomanie de De Cléram- 
bault ou érotisme orgueilleux. [Erotomania of De 
Clerambault or vain glorious eroticism.] Ann. med.- 
psychol., 1958, 2(2), 210-223.—A description of ero- 
tomania is given, with its symptoms, evolution, and 
Prognostic expectations; it is seen as a delusional 
State centered around a fantasied: sexual experience, 
accompanied by frantic jealousy and unrestrained act- 
ing-out.—M. D. Stein. 


1710. Le Magnen, ]. Apparition de l'alcoolisme 
chez le rat blanc à la cessation d'un traitement 
prolongé раг la d-amphétamine. [The appearance 
of alcoholism in the white rat following prolonged 
treatment with d-amphetamine.] J. Physiol. Path. 
gen., 1958, 50, 371-374.—The amount of 6% alcohol 
consumed in a free-choice with water alternative was 
measured before and after oral administration of 
amphetamine for 24 days. Another group was fed 
ап amount of diet equal to that ingested by the ex- 
үа) group, to control for the reduction in in- 
‘ake under amphetamine, The control group drank 
iore alcohol after the treatment than before, but less 

an the experimental group.—C. J. Smith. 


i uu. ,Leonard, Marjorie R. Fear of walking in 
195 0. 2g ya half-year-old girl. Psychoanal. Quart., 
ў EE d 29-39— A bright infant girl developed a 
which rg Standing or walking following an accident 
i К еН a greenstick fracture of a bone in one 
Movi үн is related to the birth of a brother. 
she ea aay environment gave her the reassurance 
m dE | but inhibited in her the sufficient expres- 
parkal рш "imu The total effect was a 
К сет Ана deny diii 4 вуш 


18/12. Levy, Robert Т. (Adult Guidance Center, 
dyin St, San Francisco, Cali.) The psycho- 
lcohol je tn ctions of alcohol. "Quart. J. Stud. 
> 1958 (Dec), 19, 649-659.— While alcohol per- 
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forms a multitude of psychodynamic functions, some 
it will perform for anyone and some require an idio- 
syncratic personality structure. It becomes habituat- 
ing only when it “solves” a large variety of problems. 
The 2 major sets of needs it solves seem to be passive- 
infantile and masochistic—_W. L. Wilkins. 

1713. Liberman, David. Autismo transferencial. 
Narcisismo: El mito de Eco y Narciso. [Trans- 
ferential autism. Narcissism: The myth of Echo and 
Narcissus.] Rev. Psicoanal, Buenos Aires, 1958 
(Oct-Dec), 15, 369-385.—Infantile narcism in the 
analytic situation is expressed by what is known as 
“transferential autism," basically an attitude that tends 
to dissolve the therapeutic meaning of interpretations. 
For these cases “correlative interpretation between 
report and repetition” is recommended. To under- 
stand the problem, mythology is brought in. 32 refs. 
—M. Knobel. 

1714. Lilienfeld, Abraham M. Emotional and 
other selected characteristics of cigarette smokers 
and nonsmokers as related to epidemiological stud- 
ies of lung cancer and other diseases. J. Nat. Can- 
cer Inst., 1959, 22, 259-282. 

1715. Lindner, Robert M. Rebel without a 
cause: The hypoanalysis of a criminal psychopath. 
New York: Grove Press, 1958. xiii, 296 р. $1.75.— 
A paperback edition of a 1948 book.—H. B. English. 

1716. McDonnell, Gerard J., & Carpenter, John 
A. (Yale U.) Anxiety, skin conductance and 
alcohol: A study of the relation between anxiety 
and skin conductance and the effect of alcohol on 
the conductance of subjects in a group. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 38-52.—Skin conductance of 
Ss (40 graduate students or wives) prior to a drink- 
ing situation was related to reported anxiety by a 
curvilinear function. No differential effects of near 
or real beer could be related to the anxiety scores.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


1717. McReynolds, Paul. Anxiety as related to 
incongruencies between values and feeling. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1958, 8, 57-66.—“It is proposed that anx- 
iety is a function of the magnitude of perceptual ma- 
terial which an individual has not assimilated.” It is 
also proposed that unassimilated percepts are those 
which are incongruent with each other or with exist- 
ing material. This paper reports 3 studies testing the 
relationships between anxiety and incongruency. 
Psychiatric patients and college students were used 
as Ss. They were asked to indicate their feelings 
(like-dislike) and their evaluations (good-bad) for a 
number of items. The discrepancy between feelings 
and evaluations was taken as a measure of incon- 
gruency and rating and test scores taken as measures 
of anxiety. The findings in general tend to support 
the hypothesis.—S. C. Ratner. 


1718. Mirone, Leonora. (Manhattan Coll) Wa- 
ter and alcohol consumption by mice. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 24—27.—Males consumed 
more water, but there were no sex differences in in- 
gestion of 10% alcohol solution.—]W. L. Wilkins. 


1719. Opitz, Erich. Verwahrlosung im Kinde- 
salter. [Sociopathic reactions during childhood.] 
Göttingen, Germany: Verlag für Psychologie, 1959. 
190 p.—A very detailed discussion of the origins, 
stages, manifold symptoms, and meaning of socio- 
pathic reactions in childhood. Case histories and re- 
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sults from psychological tests help to illustrate the 
psychoanalytically oriented theoretical formulations of 
the dynamics involved in the development of socio- 
pathic reactions. 5 p. bibliog.—D. F. Mindlin. 


1720. Raush, Harold L., Dittmann, Allen T., & 
Taylor, Thaddeus J. The interpersonal behavior 
of children in residential treatment. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 9-26.—6 “hyperaggressive” or 
“acting out” boys, in a residential treatment center 
(NIMH) were observed for a year and a half as re- 
gards the interactive process between them and a 
peer group and adults. The observations were coded 
on the basi¢ of 2 categories, initially discussed by 
Freeman dan Leary in 1951: hostility-friendliness and 
passive-dominant activity. The boys did change, 
particularly with regard to the adults, and in the 
direction of showing less dominant reactions and more 
friendly compliance. The meaning of the results are 
discussed extensively.—G. H. Frank. 


1721. Robbe, H., & Girard, Cl. Le sexe cyto- 
logique et ses relations avec la psychopathologie 
sexuelle. [Cytological sex and its relations with 
sexual psychopathology.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 5-45. 
— Recent research on the cytology of sex cells is re- 
viewed and 2 histories are presented, one of trans- 
vestism and the other of homosexuality, The authors 
conclude that sexual conduct (normal or abnormal) 
cannot be reduced to an univocal hormonal or psycho- 
genic mechanism. Psychosexual maturation and sex- 
ual orientation are as much the product of education 
and environmental influences as of hormonal action 
which must be integrated into the S's self-image.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


1722. Robertiello, Richard C. Voyage from les- 
bos. New York: Citadel Press, 1959. 253 p. $4.00. 


Report of the psychoanalysis of a female homosexual. 
—F, Auld, Jr. 


1723. Rom, Paul. The problem of “distance” in 
sex behavior. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 145- 
151.—A discussion of the concept of social psycho- 
logical distance (as developed by Alfred Adler and 
others) as it applies to Hem behavior.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


1724. Royden, Halsey L., Suppes, Patrick, & 
Walsh, Karol. A model for the experimental 
measurement of the utility of gambling. Behav. 
Sci., 1959, 4, 11-18.—“In the development of a theory 
of gambling behavior the need has been recognized 
of determining the gambler’s ‘utility function’ with re- 
spect to money, that is, the relative worth to him of 
various amounts of money. But more than money 
may be involved in the gambler’s expected gain. 
Gambling itself may have a ‘utility’ for him. Here a 
theory of gambling decisions takes into account both 
utilities.” —J. Arbit. 


1725. Salfield, D. J. Considerations concerning 
the origin and phenomena of anxiety in children, 
its psychiatric diagnosis, differential diagnosis and 
treatment. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1959, 26, 10-17.— 
Normal, primary, and reactive anxieties must be dis- 
tinguished, and both physical and psychological tests 
are necessary to establish their quality, Various 
treatment methods are suggested: bed rest, ataraxy, 
acceptance by the physician, diversion of energy to 
creative activities, autogeneous relaxation training, 
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psychoanalysis after toning down of affects, etc.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

1726. Sattes, Hans. (U.-Nervenklinik Wiirzburg, 
Germany) Uber die gegenseitige Ersetzbarkeit 
der Suchtmittel. [Substitution of habit forming 
drugs with each other.] Nervenarzt, 1959, 30, 129- 
131.—70 cases of drug addiction were observed of 
whom only 27 confined themselves to taking only one 
drug, mostly a sleeping medicine. Тһе author em- 
phasizes that commonly only certain drugs are used 
by addicts. These drugs have quite different chemi- 
cal structure and widely different pharmacological 
action, but all create the same peculiar mental state in 
addicts. Addiction is compared with perversion be- 
cause of the similarities of the dynamics involved. 
Withdrawal reactions were thought to have changed 
in comparison with the past, in that they now com- 
prise more autonomic than psychomotor disturbances. 
—M. Kaelbling. 


1727. Scott, E. M. Psychosexuality of the al- 
coholic. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 599-602.— "Clinical 
study of 300 consecutive case records of alcoholics 
suggests that the dominant psychosexual factor is 
that of immaturity. This suggestion stems from the 
high divorce rate, which is interpreted, on the basis 
of quotations from patients' records, not as an indica- 
tion of latent homosexuality, but rather as an 1m- 
ability to assume responsibility for one's state in life. 
Furthermore, the records indicated a desire for hetero- 
sexual experiences but an inability to form a stable 
situation in which such would be available."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


1728. Shah, R. M. The dynamics of corrup- 
tion. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 474-480. 
—Corruption has been a social problem for a long 
time. It is a wonder why it has not been scien- 
tifically investigated. After defining corruption, 
motivation by considerations other than merit or need, 
its causes are discussed under such headings as: 
poverty, lack of social security, morality, responsibility 
at social vs. individual levels, and intrapersonal dy- 
namics. A major contribution in resolving this prob- 
lem would be changing social values from material to 
paramaterial aspects.—D. Lebo. 


1729, Shippee-Blum, Eva Maria. The young 
rebel: Self-regard and ego-ideal. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 23, 44-50.—The Ss were divided into 
rebellious and cooperative groups according to the 
severity of the discipline problem. The study was 
concerned with the rebel group before, rather than 
after, social intervention branded them as memes 
of а special group. On an adjective check Hie 
rebel group revealed unrealistic self-regard, whieh 
differed from the realistic self-appraisal of the M 
operators. Rebels regarded themselves more hig! d 
than their parents; cooperators admired their paren! 3 
more than themselves. The results supported the psy 
choanalytic thesis of ego-weakness in the rebel.—4: 
А. Kramish. 


1730. Simmons, Ozzie б. (Harvard U.) Drink- 
ing patterns and interpersonal performance win 
Peruvian Mestizo community. Quart. J. Stud. a 
cohol, 1959, 20, 103-111.—While drinking and фиш 
enness are universal in males over 15 in the E. 
munity studies, there is no drinking pathology ёл, 
drinking is a social affair. In a culture where ge 
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away with something is so highly valued, while short 
of paranoia, the drink serves to reduce inhibitions and 
allow getting along with one's fellows.—IV. L. Wil- 
kins. C 

1731. Stern, Erich. Verhaltensstérungen bei 
Kindern und Jugendlichen. [Behavior disturbances 
in children and adolescents.] Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 1-23.—Studies in 
English, French, and German published during the 
last years are reviewed. 36-item bibliog.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

1732. Strayer, Robert. (Bridgeport Clinic of Con- 
necticut Commission on Alcoholism) Treatment of 
client and spouse by the same caseworker: Illus- 
trated by the case history of an alcoholic outpa- 
tient. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 86-102.— 
А single case of a man of 52 who had been abstinent 
for 18 months before coming to the clinic is detailed 
for the 444 years of treatment to illustrate advantages 
of a single therapist seeing both marriage partners.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

1733. Summo, Anthony J. Humor in review. 
J. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 201-208.—The theoretical, 
physiological, statistical, integrative, and educational 
aspects of humor are discussed by review of selected 
philosophical and experimental approaches to the 
topic. The conclusion is reached that “there appears 
to be a prevalence of belief that humor is, with or 
without Freudian terminology, a release of tension 
or anxiety.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1734. Tamarin, G. R. Liveayat biutey layla. 
[On the problem of pavor nocturnus.] Dap. refuiyim, 
1957, 16, 96-99.—Pavor appears when all defense 
mechanism fails and the ego is prone to the ancient 
fear of destruction (connected with the nonvisual part 
of the frightening dream). The pavor incites the ego 
to mobilize new defensive forces and causes a com- 
plication of the clinical picture. English and French 
summaries.—H. Ormian. 


1735, Taylor, Janet A., & Rechtschaffen, Allan. 

anifest anxiety and reversed alphabet printing. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959, 58, 221-224.—"À 
group of 96 S's was given a reversed printing task, 
presumed to involve considerable intratask interfer- 
ence, Task performance was found to be negatively 
а with Ss' scores on the Manifest Anxiety 
i cale, Scores on a number of subscales, correspond- 
ng to factors extracted from the total scale in a 
Previous study, were also computed... апі... 
correlated with performance. , . . The theoretical im- 


p of these findings were discussed."—G. H. 


1736. Thomas, Robert E., Gliedman, Lest 
" 4 E er H., 
aber, Stanley D., Stone, Anthony R., & Freund, 
Ma а. Maryland State Dept. of Health, Baltimore, 
hal m valuation of the Maryland Alcoholic Re- 
5 eem Clinics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 
only 20 —A 3-month sample of patients showed 
signif % rejecting treatment. The 77 treated showed 
u eant changes in family, social, and occupational 
aah е: Patients whose spouses received concur- 

Treatment improved most—W. L. Wilkins. 


End. Werezberger, Arie. Zur Katamnese der 
"pom Nocturna. [Concerning the catamnesis 
р E enuresis.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kin- 
Ychiat., 1959, 8, 1-6.—2 groups of enuretics and 
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former enuretics, consisting of children and adults 
between 8 and 22 years, and adults between 22 and 
34 years, were studied in detail. The latter group had 
been enuretic in childhood but had no memory of the 
symptom. The purpose of the study was to corrob- 
orate or disprove a previous study by another in- 
vestigator, who found enuretics to have specific per- 
sonality characteristics. Other questions which the 
present study hoped to answer were related to the 
frequency of spontaneous remission, prognosis, need 
for therapy, and the effectiveness of the therapy em- 
ployed by the investigators at a children’s hospital, 
The results are reported in part and the report will 
be continued in a future article —E. Schwerin. ү 
1738. Wintergerst, Ruth. (Gladbachstr, 45, Zür- 
ich, Switzerland) Erziehung geltungssüchtiger 
Kinder. [Guidance of children with an abnormal 
drive for attention.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1958(Nov— 
Dec), 27, 249-254.—Exaggerated attention-seeking 
behavior is an emotional disturbance constituting à 
misdirection of effort; a defense against the blocking 
of normal expression of desire for recognition. Cau- 
sation can lie in lack of recognition, lack of love, and 
absence of trust. Feelings of anxiety may be com- 
pensated by this behavior. In treatment, the objec- 
tive is to eliminate causes and strengthen the child's 
self-confidence. Professional help or change in en- 
vironment may be necessary.—D. F, Mindlin. 


(See also Abstracts 100, 1366, 1607, 2064) 


$РЕЕСн DISORDERS 


1739. Ahrens, R. (Univ.-Klinik, Göttingen, Ger- 
many) Zum Problem der impressiven Sprach- 
stórungen. [On the problem of perceptual disturb- 
ances of speech.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 488-493.— 
In total sensory aphasia optic and tactile perceptions 
are impaired in addition to acoustic ones. More pre- 
cisely, there is inability to perceive stimuli presented 
as sequence in time (e.g, Morse code), while coordi- 
nation of stimuli in space is preserved. As optic and 
tactile stimuli usually appear in some spatial arrange- 
ments, this accounts for the predominantly acoustic 
manifestations of impairment in sensory aphasia. It 
is further plausible, that impaired perception of tem- 
poral succession of stimuli does not entail associative 
disturbances as in amnestic aphasia.—M. Kaelbling. 

1740. Clarke, P. R. F., Wyke, Maria, & Zangwill, 
O. L. [National Hosp. Queen Square, London, 
England] Language disorder in a case of Kor- 
sakoff’s syndrome. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1958, 21, 190-194—“The occurrence of paraphasic 
speech disorders in organic confusional states is re- 
viewed. А case of Korsakoff's syndrome presenting: 
a marked disturbance of language and thought is re- 
ported. This disorder is best described as a kind of 
confabulation within the sphere of language ('para- 
logia’). The relation of the language disorder to 
focal dysphasia and to concomitant defects in other 
spheres of psychological function is considered," —M. 
L. Simmel. 

1741. Flanagan, Bruce; Goldiamond, Israel, & 
Azrin, Nathan. Operant stuttering: The control 
of stuttering behavior through response-contin- 
gent consequences. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958, 1, 
173-177.—3 male stutterers were Ss. When termi- 
nation of a noxious stimulus (loud noise) was made 
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contingent upon stuttering, response rate rose. When 
onset of the noxious stimulus was made contingent 
upon stuttering, response suppression occurred, show- 


ing compensation with cessation of consequences.— 
J. Arbit. 


1742. Franks, Beulah B., & Rousey, Clyde L. 
(U. Kansas Medical Center) Visual perception of 
stutterers and nonstutterers. Child Develpm., 1958 
(Sep), 29, 445-447.—"No important differences were 
noted ... in a study of . . . visual perceptual abili- 
ties, The two groups were essentially the same with 
respect to their case histories.” —B. W. Camp. 


1743. Inskip, Wilma M., & Burris, Grace. (Vet- 
erans Hosp., Hines, Ill.) А coordinated treatment 
program for the patient with language disability. 
Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1959, 7, 27-34.—A со- 
ordinated language retraining program is described. 
Language disability is regarded as but one aspect of 
a total disruption of the organism following brain 
injury.—L. Shatin. 


1744. Johnson, Wendell. Toward understand- 
ing stuttering. Chicago, Ill.: National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 1959. 36 p. $.25.— 
Discussion for parents of stutterers, based largely on 
findings of research at the University of Iowa; em- 
phasizing the importance of the listener as well as the 
speaker. Points to needed research on: parents sensi- 
tivity to the way the child is speaking, the manner in 
which the child speaks, and the way in which the 
child responds (his degree of sensitivity) to parents 
reaction to his speech.—L. N. Solomon. 


1745. Moore, Wilbur E. A study of the blood 
chemistry of stutterers under two hypnotic condi- 
tions. Speech Monogr., 1959, 26, 64—68.—12 stut- 
terers, aged 11-21 years, "under hypnosis to the level 
of anesthesia, stuttered significantly more when talk- 
ing about unpleasant memories. Accompanying the 
increase in stuttering was a significant increase in 
pulse rate and significant decreases in blood sugar 
and total protein.” While stutterers are not meta- 
bolically different from normal speakers, "an in- 
tricate chain of metabolic changes may take place 
quickly as the internal symbolic environment changes 


«+. these mechanisms are still very little understood.” 
—D. Lebo, 


1746. Schneiderman, Norma. (Queens Coll., 
Flushing) Teaching the child with delayed speech. 
Education, 1959, 79, 419-422.—An examination of the 
type and extent of language present is essential if the 
diagnostician is to arrive at conclusions concerning 
the cause of the disorder and the type of therapy es- 
sential, The author presents an analysis based upon 
the psychology of learning and the psychology of ex- 
ceptional children: analysis of concept, analysis of 


sound, other types of experiences, analysis of specific 
case studies.—S. M. Amatora. 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


1747, Chwast, Jacob. The significance of con- 
trol in the treatment of the antisocial person. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 2, 816-825.— 
Treatment services for the antisocial “are less than 
orderly” chiefly because of the “failure to make clear 
a cohesive, theoretical framework as a guide in the 
creation of therapeutic resources. . . . Treatment suc- 
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cess depends upon the preciseness with which the in- 
dividual’s inner control capacity and his outer control 
needs, both inversely related, are assessed.” Thus, 
if a person “lacks inner control, permissiveness with- 
out appropriate limit setting can prove utterly inade- 
quate.” Suggestions are made for providing such an 
assessment after which a “major hurdle in treating 
the antisocial person can be surmounted.”—L. 4. 
Pennington. 

1748. Favez-Boutonier, Juliette. Psychanalyse 
et criminologie. [Psychoanalysis and criminology.] 
Psychanalyse, 1957, 3, 1-15.—Psychoanalysis initially 
viewed the criminal as having an excessively strong 
id, or an inadequate superego. Later Freud described 
the "criminal from a sense of guilt," and then Melanie 
Klein's conception of the primitive preoedipal super- 
ego gave a new approach to the understanding of 
criminal behavior. Currently a promising lead is 
given by efforts to explain crime in terms of the dy- 
namics of perversion, stressing the common feature 
of “acting out.” Most of all more psychoanalytically 
exact studies of criminals are needed.—E. W. Eng. 


1749. Frankenstein, C. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem) 
Tipus hadash shel avaryanut hanoar. [А new type 
of juvenile delinquency.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 237- 
249.—Some elements in modern technological age and 
mentality are analyzed in order to explain some new 
patterns in the delinquent conduct of adolescents to- 
day. Changes in the structure and educational func- 
tion of the paternal image occurring alóng the process 
of socialization are emphasized. The delinquent mani- 
festations are explained as a compromise between ag- 
gressiveness and feeling of existential emptiness, both 
resulting from paternal insecurity and incompetence. 
English summary.—H. Ormian. 


1750. Gibbens, T. C. М. Car thieves. Brit. J. 
Delinqu., 1958, 8, 257-265.—The theft of cars, espe- 
cially for the sake of joy-riding, is a crime of the 
fimes that has long been a problem in the United 
States and is becoming increasingly serious in Scan- 
dinavian cities and in England. А study of lads 
committed to Borstal from the London area disclosed 
interesting differences both in personality and socia 
background between the car thieves and. other offend- 
ers. An attempt is made to relate the findings to the 
thesis of A. K. Cohen and Talcott Parsons about the 
social aspects of middle-class delinquency.—4. Bassi. 


1751. Gibbens, T. C. N., Pond, D. A., & Stafford- 
Clark, D. (U. London) A follow-up study a 
criminal psychopaths, J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 10 
115—Comparison of an 8-year follow-up of 
severely psychopathic criminals with 59 control prison- 
ers showed that 24% had 1 or no reconvictions- fa 
inadequate psychopaths were not reconvicted, whi 
the aggressive ones were.—W. L. Wilkins. 


1752. Hoeck-Gradenwith, Erik, Rohrschachtest 
mit kriminellen Psychopathen.- [The Robrschae 
test of psychopathic criminals.] Psychol. xe bs 
1959, 10, 105-118.—62 inmates classified as рѕус id 
paths were tested with the Rohrschach. The гез” 
partly agree partly disagree with former investiga 
tions by Boss and by Zullinger. Different forms i 
criminality could not be differentiated with the help 
of the Rohrschach—W. J. Koppitz. 


1753. Jahoda, Gustav. “Money-doubling” in 1 
Gold Coast: With some cross-cultural compa 
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sons. Brit. J. Delinqu., 1958, 8, 266-276.—It has be- 
come a commonplace of criminology that cultural fac- 
tors exert influences on the forms taken by various 
offences. The interest of “money-doubling” (a type 
of confidence game) lies in the fact that it is a crime 
which reflects some of the major stresses of Gold 
Coast (now Ghana) society in transition. Observa- 
tions on confidence games in a British city are re- 
ported and compared to 12 cases of “money-doubling” 
reported to the police during the period 1951-55 
at the CID Headquarters:at Accra. The magical and 
technological aspects of the swindles are described 
and related to the thesis that “cultural setting de- 
termines to a large extent the type of person who be- 
comes a confidence trickster, those who are liable to 
become their: victims and the kinds of methods em- 
ployed.” —A. Bassin. 


1754. Jones, Howard. Approaches to an eco- 
logical study. Brit. J. Delingu., 1958, 8, 277-293.— 
As a first step in a study of crime in Leicester, ju- 
venile court records were analyzed, spot maps were 
constructed to show the areas in which delinquents 
lived at different stages in the development of the city, 
and also in what areas of the city they committed the 
offenses. The sex and ages of offenders, the preva- 
lence of gang-offenses, the type of offenses committed, 
their monthly and daily distributions, and the dis- 
positions made by the court were also examined and 
discussed.—4. Bassin. 


1755. Karpman, Ben. Dream life in a case of 
uxoricide (conclusion). Arch. crim. Psychodynam- 
ics, 1957, 2, 866-925.—The dream life of a convicted 
murderer is reported in this last installment (see 32: 
4354) of the author’s study of psychodynamic varia- 
bles in criminalism.—L. А. Pennington. 


1756. Lin, Tsung-Yi. Tai-Pau and Liu-Mang: 
Two types of delinquent youths in Chinese society. 
Brit, J. Delinqu., 1958, 8, 244-256.—Tai-Pau, a nick- 
name of juvenile delinquents, has become a problem 
of growing concern in Taiwan (Formosa). An ex- 
amination of the problem suggests comparison with a 
group of adolescents, Liu-Mang, who are not less sig- 
nificant in providing social difficulties, The behavior, 
characteristics, structure and sociocultural background 
of these 2 groups are examined and an attempt made 
to understand the group dynamics which is related 
to their existence. 3 case histories are presented fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the essential features of dif- 


ference and similarity between the 2 deviant groups. 
—A, Bassin. 


1757, Lippmann, Werner O. Psychoanalytic 
Study of a thief, Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1957, 
2, 782-815.—This translation from the German of an 
article published in 1926 sets forth the family back- 
ground, Sex life, manifestations of the neurosis, be- 
EE during psychoanalytic sessions, and the psy- 
chodynamics of a recidivist-thief. It now stands 
among the first psychoanalytic studies of criminals, 
and is important in this respect" among others.— 
+ A. Pennington. 


í 1758, Popescu-Sibiu, I. (Bucharest) Un cas 
аге d'inversion sexuelle criminelle. 


of i [A rare case 
oss minal sexual inversion.] Ann. med.-psychol., 
» 2(2), 279-285. "The case of a male homosexual 


Ee annue his partners during active sodomy. 
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1739. Romano, Carlo, & Paolella, Alfredo. Primi 
risultati dell’indagine sulla personalità di alcuni 
detenuti per omicidio. [First results from an in- 
quiry into the personality of imprisoned murderers.] 
Difesa soc. 1958, 37, 41-71.—Pattern and scatter 
analyses according to Wechsler and Rapaport of 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, and TAT records of 
20 imprisoned murderers evidence 2 distinct person- 
ality types. 1 type is characterized by hyperthymia 
in emotional responsiveness. The other type is char- 
acterized by cold and detached, schizoid affect. De- 
tailed analyses of representative protocols are given. 
—L. L' Abate. 

1760. Slaton, Paul, & Jorgensen, Donald. Visual 
screening in a county school for delinquent boys. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1958 (Jul), 35, 369-372.—This study 
of 80 delinquent boys showed no apparent relation 
between IQ or AQ on the 1 hand, and visual acuity 
or fusion or stereopsis on the other.—E. G. Heine- 
mann. 

1761. Smith, Groves B. Situational murder due 
to emotional stress. J. soc. Ther., 1958, 4, 173-181. 
—Vital statistics relative to 10-year admissions of 
homicidal offenders to Menard Diagnostic Depot, Illi- 
nois are reported. Their discussion leads to the con- 
clusion that *our laws with respect to homicides are 
antiquated . . . the punishment . . . should be made to 
fit the motivation arising out of the situational aspects 
leading to the commission of the act." 4 case reports 
are used to illustrate this view.—L. А. Pennington. 


(See also Abstract 1785) 


PSYCHOSES 


1762. Astrup, Christian. (Oslo, Norway) Kli- 
nisch-experimentelle Untersuchungen bei ver- 
schiedenen Formen von Schizophrenie. [Clinical 
and experimental investigations of the different forms 
of schizophrenia.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., 
Leipzig, 1958, 10, 355-356.—The subgroups of the 
schizophrenias were studied with follow-up interviews 
of about 500 patients 6-8 years posthospitalization and 
with testing of about 500 patients using association 
experiments with simultaneous plethysmographic and 
pneumographic recording and the defense reflex to 
electric stimulation. Defect schizophrenias show 
lassitude, dissociation, and severe inhibitions espe- 
cially of the subcortical centers, Russian summary.— 
C. T. Bever. 

1763. Bracha, Solomon, & Weiss, A. A. A case 
of catatonic-paranoic syndrome and its treatment. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 
72-85.—A short visit by the physician to the patient’s 
home clarified the underlying dynamics of his illness. 
Parents were influenced by demonstration rather than 
by verbal explanation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1764. Colarelli, Nick J. (Northwestern U.) The 
effect of affectivity upon discriminative judgment 
in schizophrenics and normals. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959, 19, 2654.—Abstract. 

1765. Coppen, A. J. (Maudsley Hosp., London) 
Blood-cerebrospinal fluid bromide ratios in men- 
tal patients. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 
22, 61-63.—“An accurate method of determining the 
bromide content of serum and cerebrospinal fluid was 
applied to a study of the permeability of the blood 
cerebrospinal fluid barrier in mental patients. The 
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diagnostic groups investigated were a) schizophrenia, 
b) affective disorders, c) senile dementia, d) peur- 
peral psychosis e) general paresis, and the findings 
were compared with those in a control group of pa- 
tients without any mental disorder or disease of the 
central nervous system. The bromide ratios in schizo- 
phrenia, senile dementia, affective disorders, and puer- 
peral psychosis do not differ from those in patients 
not suffering from mental illness. Patients suffering 
from general paresis had a slightly decreased bromide 
ratio.’—M. L. Simmel. 

1766. Daston, Paul G. Stylus maze performance 
of chronic schizophrenics taking chlorpromazine. 
J. consult. Psychol. 1958, 22, 384.—A. stylus maze 
was used to investigate the effects of large doses of 
the drug.  Perceptual-motor coordination was not 
affected significantly by large doses. Placebo errors 
tended to increase. Judgment was not differentially 
affected. The use of the drug ritalin in this study 
needs further investigation.—4. А. Kramish. 

1767. Dastur, Darab K. The pathology of 
schizophrenia: A historical survey. АМА Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 601-614.— The histo- 
pathological aspect of the somatogenic hypothesis is 
set forth and the twentieth century literature re- 
viewed. The conclusion “seems inescapable that no 
specific change in any tissue or system of the body 
has been demonstrated that can account for the clini- 
cal syndrome of schizophrenia.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1768. Downing, Joseph. Chronic mental hos- 
pital dependency as a character defense. Psy- 
chiat, Quart., 1958, 32, 489-499.—Prolonged hos- 
pitalization may cause atrophy of the patient's self- 
confidence through excessive dependent gratifications 
of an oral-receptive nature. The possibility of dis- 
charge arouses anxiety and results in increased psy- 
chotic behavior. In therapy it is shown that help 
will be available if needed, that psychotic behavior 
is resistance to giving up the hospital safety and 
acceptance, and that active cooperation of the patient 

is essential to any change.—D. Prager. 

1769. Durand, V. J., Ledoux, G., & Benoit, Y. 
A propos des paraphrénies. [About paraphrenias.] 
Ann. med.-psychol., 1958, 2(1), 15-59.—The concept 
of paraphrenia is reviewed historically, starting with 
the nosological scheme of Kraepelin to the latest 
French and German attempts at description and classi- 
fication of a disorder characterized by delusional 
states in an otherwise fairly intact personality. In the 
United States this condition is called "paranoic states" 
or "paranoid reactions" and placed within the frame 
of schizoprenia. 84 refs.—M. D. Stein. 


1770. Engelhart, Roland S. (Duke U.) Seman- 
tic correlates of interpersonal concepts and paren- 
tal attributes in schizophrenia. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959, 19, 2655-2656.—A bstract. 


1771. Faurbye, Arild. Modern treatment of 
schizophrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 768-780. 
—The most important means of influencing schizo- 
phrenia is psychotherapy in the broadest sense, 
namely, milieu treatment, occupational therapy, ac- 
tivation therapy, and entertainment. The accessory 
methods of treatment are drugs, electric shock, insu- 
lin coma, and prefrontal leucotomy.—D. Prager. 


1772. Freeman, Howard E., Simmons, Ozzie G., 
& Bergen, Bernard J. Possessiveness as a char- 
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acteristic of mothers of schizophrenics. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 271—273.—Possessive- 
ness in mothers of schizophrenics was compared with 
wives and other female relatives of schizophrenics, - 
and mothers and wives of patients with nonorganic 
disorders. The results indicated that there was no 
difference in the quality of possessiveness between the 
groups studied, rejecting the notion that this is a 
significant factor in the psychogenesis of schizo- 
phrenics.—G. H. Frank. 


1773. Fromm-Reichmann, Frida. ^ Problemas 
básicos en psicoterapia de la esquizofrenia. [Basic 
problems in psychotherapy of schizophrenia.] Rev, 
Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958(Oct-Dec), 15, 398- 
406.—The last paper of Frida Fromm-Reichmann 
presented at the Second International Meeting of 
Psychiatry in Zurich (1957) and published in Eng- 
lish in Psychiatry (see 33: 6656).—M. Knobel. 


1774. Giebink, John William. (U. Wisconsin) 
Response deviancy as related to degree of schizo- 
phrenia, test ambiguity, and instructions. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3023.—Abstract. 


1775. Guertin, W. H. A transposed analysis of 
paranoid schizophrenics. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, - 
591-594.—“The present study investigates the type- — 
factors that are revealed by a transposed factor analy- 
sis of paranoid schizophrenics as rated on the Multi- 
dimension Scale. 29 patients and a hypothetical ‘nor- 
mal' disclosed four oblique factors: Normalcy, With- 
drawn and Deteriorated, Tense and Labile, and En- 
capsulated Schizophrenic. The results are discussed 
in relation to previous work.”—C. Н. Ammons. 


1776. Hariga, J. A propos de la psychologie de 
Van Gogh. [About Van Gogh's psychology.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat, Belg., 1959, 59, 215-227.— "The ab- 
normal growth of Van Gogh's personality, and his 
later psychosis have marked his work with peculiar 
ideo-affective contents. The epileptic character 15 
obvious in Van Gogh’s works, as it is in his per- 
sonality, his ethics, his life and his suicide.”—V- 4 
Sanua, 


1777. Harris, A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Sensory deprivation and schizophrenia. 
ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 235-237.—12 schizophrenic pa- 
tients seemed more tolerant of conditions in a sound- 
proof cubicle than are normals, the periods varying, 
however, from 30 minutes to 2 hours. —W. L. Wilkins. 


1778. Izard, Carroll E. (Vanderbilt U.) Para- - 
noid schizophrenic and normal subjects' percep- 
tions of photographs of human faces. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959, 23, 119—124.— The differences between 
paranoid schizophrenics and normals on reported per- 
ceptions of normal adult faces was studied to deter- 
mine the usefulness of such pictures as a diagnostic 
device and as a method of studying personality. 
Judges evaluated verbal responses with respect to 
favorableness of feelings expressed and internal in- 
consistency. The concept of highly variable needs 
and feelings leading to highly variable perceptions 
and behavior was suggested as a more useful con- 
cept than ambivalence, particularly in studying para- 
noid schizophrenic personalities. 25 refs.—4. 4: - 
Kramish. 


1779. Kangas, John Omar. (U. Minnesota) 
Some aspects of verbal stimulus generalization 11 
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ospitalized ‘schizophrenics. 
ров 19, 2658-2659.—Abstract. 

1780. Koizumi, Shiro; Kano, Kyosuke, & Ко- 
bayashi, Hisao. Antigen-antibody reaction through 
DNP and DNA extracted from the fresh brain of 
schizophrenics. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 
9-14.—DNP and DNA extracted from the brain of 
schizophrenics were injected into rabbits to produce 
antibody-containing sera. Injection of these sera 
produced greater skin reactions in schizophrenics 
than in normals.—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1781. Laboucarié, J. (Chateau d'Aufréry, Balma, 
France) Les "schizophrénies aigues.” [Acute 
schizophrenias.] Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 3, 549- 
574.—The evolutional importance of certain delirious 
and hallucinatory psychoses in the development of 
schizophrenia is documented by 170 patients whose 
age range is 15-30. This research indicates that 1 
schizophrenic experience does not necessarily con- 
dition the patient, Therefore transitory schizophrenic 
experiences should be detected, for at this point pa- 
tients are more susceptible to therapy. Despite the 
limitations of psychodiagnostic testing, this tech- 
nique is valuable in determining the patient's stage 
in the evolution of schizophrenia.—L. A. Ostlund. 


1782. Laffal, Julius, & Ameen, Lane. Hypothe- 
ses of opposite speech. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 
1959, 58, 267-269.—A continued analysis of the mean- 
ing of "opposite speech," i.e, the use of the reverse 
apparently intended, in schizophrenics, accompanied 
by a clinical illustration.—G. Н. Frank. 


1783. Lefort, Rosine. L'enfant au loup. [The 
child with the wolt.] Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 145-164. 
—In psychoanalytic therapy a 4-year-old psychotic 
boy showed the following stages of development: 
initial confusion; generalized awareness of “a wolf"; 
location of the “wolf” in the surround; focusing of 
the “wolf” in the therapist, followed by its symbolic de- 
Struction together with discovery of his own aggres- 
sion; “rebirth” experience of integral body ego; emer- 
gence of capacity to receive without feeling simul- 
taneously attacked; emergence of power to give with- 
out evoking attack and loss of identity. Here “wolf” 
teferred to the introject of an identification with a 
hostile world, originally a neglectful mother, an in- 
troject which held, in projection, the boy’s own ag- 
gressive responses to a world that had been hurtful 
and disappointing from early infancy—E. W. Eng. 


1784. Le Guen, С. Le temps figé du schizo- 
Phréne. [The arrested time of the schizophrenic. ] 
Evolut, psychiat., 1958, No. 4, 701-735.—Statements 
of Schizophrenics which indicate a lack of reality con- 
cerning the passage of time are cited. The reports 
of many investigators attest to this aspect of schizo- 
Phrenia, Chronic schizophrenics present a temporal 
Syndrome which is individual and original. It is 
Characterized by: an orientation in time which was 
Satisfactory to them, the negation of time during their 
illness, and the inability to project time into the fu- 
ture, Nevertheless, it is significant to note that the 
Schizophrenic confers upon his autistic world a sem- 


lance of duration in which he is the central figure — 
І. A. Ostlund. 


1785, MacDonald, John M. 
Sindrome di сны 
Quaderni di 


Dissertation Abstr., 


(U. Colorado) La 
[The Ganser Syndrome.] 
Criminologia, 1959, 1, 88-97.—"The 
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Ganser Syndrome is a hysterical reaction mot con- 
fined to criminals, characterized by the patient's fail- 
ure to correctly answer even simple questions. Yet, 
no matter how absurd an answer may be, it is usually 
clear that the question has been understood, and some- 
times the error is so slight as to suggest that the pa- 
tient is aware of the correct answer. Other features 
of the Ganser Syndrome may include bizarre behavior, 
auditory and visual hallucinations, delusions, disori- 
entation and hysterical convulsions, paralyses or sen- 
sory disturbances, The patient lacks insight, and, 
following recovery, has amnesia for the period of the 
illness. The syndrome may occur on a background 
of clouding of consciousness, schizophrenia or other 
psychosis. Onset of the symptoms follows psycho- 
logical stress, and, in the case of prisoners awaiting 
trial, the unconscious motivation is to avoid responsi- 
bility for the crime by appearing insane. A somewhat 
similar picture may be the result of conscious stimula- 
tion and the differential diagnosis has been reviewed.” 
—H. B. English. 


1786. Martin, Peter A. One type of earliest 
memory. Psychoanal. Quart., 1959, 28, 73-77.—The 
"earliest memory" that the child is being frightened 
by being held by his or her father over water, while 
the mother rebukes the father, may be a sign that the 
patient is potentially psychotic. Such a fantasy of 
rebirth is in some ways comparable to certain “earli-. 
est memories" collected by Freud.—L. M. Solomon. 


1787. Morselli, G. E. (Viale Roma 7, Novara, 
Italy) Aspect psychopathologique de la schizo- 
phrénie. [Psychopathological aspects of schizo- 
phrenia.] Evolut. psychiat., 1958, No. 3, 539-548,— 
"The most fruitful approach in the understanding of 
Schizophrenia is the concept of the total organism, 
organic and psychodynamic. While the pathology of 
schizophrenia reflects the collaboration of a multi- 
plicity of factors, the affective and psychogenic are 
most important. Because schizophrenia involves an 
imbalance in the basic order of the mechanisms of 
life, the study of organizational factors is important, 
—L. A. Ostlund. 


1788. Muller, Christian. Les thérapeutiques 
analytiques des psychoses. [Analytic therapeutics 
in psychoses.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 
575-647.—According to various opinions, endogenous ' 
psychoses are neurological, of somatic basis but aided 
by psychotherapy, multifactorial but stressing heredi- 
tary factors, unyielding to psychoanalysis because of 
inability to reinforce the ego, and the psychoanalytic 
which assigns the greater importance to psychologi- 
cal factors, During analytic therapy, the nonverbal 
aspects equal the verbal in value; even regressed pa- 
tients will respond to a key verbal suggestion. Trans- 
ference-counter transference remains the heart of the 
problem, and when successful is usually established on 
an archaic and primitive level —G, Rubin-Rabson. 


1789. Miiller-Hegemann, D. Beitrag zur Psy- 
chopathologie der sozialen Isolierung. [Contribu- 
tion to the psychopathology of social isolation.] Psy- 
ciat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1958, 10, 347- 
355.—2 groups of 4 patients are described and con- 
trasted: the psychic. disturbances are unrelated to the 
social isolation due to a foreign language environ- 
ment or deafness; psychotic manifestations largely of 
paranoid hallucinatory, but also of depressive nature 
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appear in circumstances of conflictual social isolation 
in socially differentiated premorbid personality types 
free of psychopathic trends. Russian summary.—C. 
Т. Bever. 


1790. Nacht, S., & Racamier, P.-C. La théorie 
psychanalytique du délire. [The psychoanalytic 
theory of delirium.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 
22, 417-574.—Delirium is at once flight and compro- 
mise, a manifestation of fear and a defense against 
it. Paranoid and paranoiac deliria are distinguished. 
Dynamic theories underlying the psychosis are re- 
viewed historically ; follows the psychoanalysis of the 
delirant activity, stressing the topical, economic, and 
dynamic points of view,—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1791, Payne, R. W. Some aspects of perception 
and, thought disorder in schizophrenic subjects. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1958, 17, 300-308.— 
'This investigation attempted to resolve an apparent 
contradiction between Goldstein’s theory of "concrete- 
ness” and Cameron’s theory of “overinclusion,” An 
experiment on 16 neurotics and 18 schizophrenics 
utilized the Epstein Test of Overinclusion, the Gold- 
stein Scheerer Object Sorting Test, an Object Classi- 
fication Test, a Concept Formation Test modified 
from the Feldman-Drasgow Visual Verbal Test, and 
the Leiter-Partington Pathways Test. Measures of 
overinclusion differentiated the groups better than 
measures of concreteness. It was concluded that 
Cameron’s theory of overinclusion provides a more 
adequate explanation of some aspects of schizophrenic 
thought disorder,—J. W. House. 


1792. Robertson, J. P. S. The operant condi- 
tioning of speech and drawing behaviour in 
chronic schizophrenics. Schweiz, Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1958, 17, 309-315.—An exploratory study on 
16 severely disorganized schizophrenics with operant 
conditioning techniques is reported. Rewards con- 
sisting of sweets, cigarettes, or money were given only 
if the patient carried out the action to which he was 
to be conditioned. The conclusions are: “(1) a care- 
ful psychological analysis of each individual patient 
is necessary in regard to response to incentives; (2) 
the technique must be based on building up from very 
simple behaviors to the more complex ones; (3) it is 
essential to recognize that conditioning techniques are 
only a partial solution [to treatment] and must be 
coordinated with other scientific approaches, particu- 
larly the biochemical one.”—J. W. House. 


1793. Rumke, H. C. La différence clinique a 
l'intérieur du groupe des schizophrénies. [Clinical 
differences within a group of schizophrenias.] Evolut. 
psychiat., 1958, No, 3, 525-538.— The clinical differ- 
entiations outlined by Kraepelin are defended. 2 gen- 
eral classifications are described. Actual schizo- 
phrenia includes simple dementia, hebephrenic, de- 
pressive and stuporous, depressive and paranoid, agi- 
tated states, catatonic, and paranoid forms. The 
second group, pseudoschizophrenia, includes endo- 
genic, exogenic, toxic, character transformation, de- 
generative hysteria, organic and cerebral, and un- 
classified. After delineating these various forms the 
author suggests that description and classification 
ought to be the primary business of psychiatry, More- 
over, cooperation is needed between those favoring 
constitutional, psychoanalytic, and psychodynamic 
viewpoints.—L. A. Ostlund. 
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1794. Saucer, Rayford T. А further study of 
the perception of apparent motion by schizo- 
phrenics. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 256-258.— 
There is a noticeable deficit in the perception of op- 
timal movement by the schizophrenic. The use of 
apparent motion perception as an added diagnostic 
procedure seems warranted. However, the visual 
movement thresholds may be better suited to research 
than to routine diagnostic testing.—4. A. Kramish. 


1795. Saunders, J. C., & Chipkiewicz, Н. Stud- 
ies of ceruloplasmin in schizophrenics and normal 
controls. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959, 20, 7-13.— 
A difference between normals and schizophrenics in- 
volving the concentration of ceruloplasmin has not 
been applicable to differential diagnosis because of 
an overlap of 63% between the 2 groups.—S, Kavruck, 


1796. Schneersohn, F. Ueber die Erscheinung 
reaktiver “Verriicktheit” bei Kindern. [The phe- 
nomena of reactive “madness” in children.] Z. Kin- 
derpsychiat., 1958, 25, 245-251.— Characteristic symp- 
toms of reactive psychosis in children: long-lasting 
and extremely bizarre states of excitement, long-last- 
ing and dangerous aggressiveness, gradual develop- 
ment of this prodromal state, lack of response to psy- 
chotherapy, radical cure through elimination of the 
pathogenic factor in the educational environment, de- 
pendence on a specific environment, This “temporary 
reactive infantile amentia” may take a motor and a 
hallucinatory form. 2 cases are presented which 
yielded to psychotherapy of patients and parents.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1797. Schulte, W.  (Landesheilanst, Gütersloh, 
Germany) Zum Problem der Krankheitsunein- 
sichtigkeit bei Psychosen. [On the problem of lack 
of insight in psychoses.] Nervenarzt, 1958, 29, 501- 
509.—Lack of insight into being mentally ill is al- 
most invariably found in psychoses. The author con- 
siders it to be an "auto-protective" defense and wants 
to make the differentiation from "malaise," which is 
more often acknowledged by psychotics, Further- 
more, the rarity with which insight can be achieved 
is interpreted as being contrary to the assumption. 
that there is a healthy and a diseased part of the pa- 
tient’s personality. Psychosis is not a disease, but 
a different form of existence.—M. Kaelbling. 


1798. Schweich, Michel. Données cliniques et 
approche psychanalytique de la schizophrénie. 
[Clinical data and the psychoanalytic approach to 
Schizophrenia.] Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 197-219.— 
The objectively observable dissociations and the sub- 
jectively experienced nondifferentiation and abandon- 
ment in schizophrenia form “ап indissoluble unity 
which defines, in our view, the lived relationship with 
the external world." Isolated from the world in one 
sense, the schizophrenic is extraordinarily permeable 
to it in another way. To separate conceptually the 
fixated oral frustrations from the regressive struc- 
tures is to leave an obscure residue of pathology and 
to reject the schizophrenic. The apparent "enigma" 
of schizophrenic behavior and experience, which are 
actually a kind of language, is to be referred to coun- 
tertransference with the schizophrenic.—E. W. Eng. 

1799. Shakow, David. Normalisierungstenden- 
zen bei chronisch Schizophrensen: Konsequenzen 
für die Theorie der Schizophrenie. [Normalizing 
tendencies of chronic schizophrenics: Consequences 
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e theory of schizophrenia.] Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
Eod, 1958, 17, 285-299.—It is contended 
that differences in performance between schizophrenic 
and normal Ss tend to be reduced under certain 
“normalizing” conditions. These conditions are 
grouped into 5 factors: repetition, passage of time, 
cooperation, self-preparation, and social influence. 
Conditions appearing to be less conducive to nor- 
malization are of 2 kinds: where a quick response is 
urged, and where self-appraisal of performance and 
affective involvement are important. Experimental 
findings are presented and their implications for 
theory and the therapy of schizophrenics are dis- 
cussed. English and French summaries—J. W. 
House. 


1800. Shapiro, М. В. Experimental method in 
the psychological description of the individual 
psychiatric patient. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1957, 3, 
89-102.—Attempts to provide support for the idea 
that the urgent needs of the psychiatric patient can be 
fulfilled using the most rigorous scientific experi- 
mental methods. 15 refs—R. M. Frumkin. 


1801. Stern, Arthur. Mehkar teomin bapsik- 
hiatria. [Twin study in psychiatry.] Dap. refuiyim, 
1957, 16, 100-112.—in Israel study of identical twins 
has been neglected. Now 5 pairs of identical twins 
are registered and described in detail. 4 of them be- 
long to the schizophrenic form, and 2 to the manic- 
depressive. Psychiatric twin study provides im- 
portant results. English and French summaries.—H. 
Ormian. 


1802, Stuntz, Edgar C. The beard as an expres- 
sion of bodily feelings in a schizophrenic. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1959, 21, 28-33.—Analysis of treat- 
ment sessions over a 6-month interval 18 given with 
Dinar reference to Szasz' view of the genesis of 

odily feelings in schizophrenia. The case report is 

believed to illustrate a “repetitious process (loss of 
object, transference to the body, further loss, and self- 
mutiliation), a way of life" for this patient who grew 
а beard, shaved it off, grew another with change in 
therapists—L. А, Pennington. 


1803. Talland, George A. (Massachusetts General 

OSP., Boston) Psychological studies of Korsak- 
off's psychosis: II. Perceptual functions. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1958, 127, 197-219.—A series of 24 pa- 
tients diagnosed as having Korsakoff's psychosis was 
compared with a control group in their performance 
Оп а series of intelligence tests and a variety of tests 
of perceptual functioning, Their perceptual deficien- 
cies are presented and the theoretical implications 
thereof are discussed, 34 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 


рав. Talland, George A., & Miller, Alicemarie. 
‘tceptual sets in Korsakoff's psychosis. J. ab- 
norm. soc, Psychol., 1959, 58, 234-240.—“On the sug- 
очоп that the cognitive disorder characteristic of 
коз Psychosis may be, at least in part, at- 
ti uted to the patients’ incapacity to adopt and main- 
m atitudes appropriate to the situation or task, a 
ae of 21 was tested for the effect different types 
dun Would have on their perception of auditory 
bili uli presented near the threshold level of intelligi- 
in У, *:* The findings [are presented and discussed] 
in ation to previous studies of attitudinal factors 
Srsakoff psychosis and to Bartlett’s theory of 
“membering.”_G. H. Frank, 
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1805, Venables, P. H. Factors in the motor be- 
havior of functional psychotics. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 58, 153-156.—The author presents a 
continuation of a research project (see 32: 1873) 
which suggested that reactive inhibition developed 
to a greater extent in schizophrenics than normals, 
The initial task (depressing a key in response to the 
appearance of a light on a panel) was altered to per- 
mit the possibility of quicker response rates, and a 
group of depressives was added for comparison, The 
results of the follow-up study are shown to continue 
to support the theory re: reactive inhibition—G. Н. 
Frank. 


1806. Whitehead, William A., & Thune, Leland 
E. The effects of chlorpromazine on learning in 
chronic psychotics. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 22, 
379-383.—An attempt is made to explore chlorproma- 
zine effects on different aspects of the learning proc- 
ess and on verbalized social adaptation in a. group of 
hospitalized chronic psychotic patients. The drug 
does not significantly affect the learning process, but 
does have influence on motivation. It has a sig- 
nificant effect on improving responses to items judged 
to involve social adaptation. The overall results in- 
dicate that those who received the drug learned a 
motor task at the same rate as those who were not 
receiving the drug. The drug increases the motiva- 
tional level of chronic psychotics, The findings sup- 
port the hypothesis that motivation is a key factor in 


learning deficit found in psychotic groups.—4. 4. 
Kramish. 


1807. Zahn, Theodore P. Acquired and sym- 
bolic affective value as determinants of size esti- 
mation in schizophrenic and normal subjects. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959, 58, 39-47.—The pres- 
ent experiment investigated the size estimations . . . 
of pictures imbued with two kinds of affective mean- 
ing by schizophrenics with good premorbid adjust- 
ments . . . with poor premorbid adjustments, and 
normals. Positive and negative affective meanings 
were built into two pictures by means of a prior task 
involving differential reinforcement. In addition, 
Size estimates were made of pictures depicting a 
mother scolding a boy and feeding a boy. The good 
premorbid schizophrenics . . . significantly over- 
estimated the sizes of both the pictures associated with 
‘wrong’ and the Scolding picture. . . . The results are 
interpreted in terms of a high degree of anxiety or 
affective responsivity in the Goods and the predomi- 
nance of avoidance and withdrawal mechanisms in the 
Poor" 19 refs.—G. Н. Frank. 


1808. Zuckerman, Marvin; Oltean, Mary, & 
Monashkin, Irwin. The parental attitudes of 
mothers of schizophrenics. J. consult, Psychol., 
1958, 22, 307-310.—The study was a retesting of the 
hypothesis that mothers of Schizophrenics have more 
severe parental attitudes than mothers of normals. 
Mothers of schizophrenics were compared with 
mothers of normals on the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument (PARI). Significant interactions were 


found, however, the hypothesis was not supported.— 
A. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstracts 460, 1399, 1413, 1453, 1460, 1471, 
1479, 1491, 1512, 1527, 1533, 1537, 1548, 1555, 
1559, 1575, 1579, 1582, 1585, 1587, 1597) 
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PsvcHONEUROSES 


1809. Beck, Aaron T. & Hurvich, Marvin S. 
Psychological correlates of depression: I. Fre- 
quency of “masochistic” dream content in a pri- 
vate practice sample. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 
50-55.—A rating scale is developed for the “objec- 
tive identification" of the-need-to-suffer (masochis- 
tic) manifest dream content reported by 6 patients 
who in psychoanalytic therapy were diagnosed as 
neurotically depressed. 6 matched nondepressed pa- 
tients served as controls. Results from the study of 
240 manifest dream contents indicated that the de- 
pressed patients showed a higher number of dreams 
with masochistic content. It is concluded that this 
finding is consistent with the psychoanalytic concept 
of inverted hostility in the depressions.—L. 4. Pen- 
nington. 


1810. Biran, Z. (Neuro-Psychiatric Dept, Sick 
Fund, Tel Aviv) Neurozot rigshey-nehitut melu- 
vot knia pnimit veinfantiliyut mishnit. [Inferiority 
complex neurosis accompanied by inner resignation 
and secondary infantilism.] Dap. refuiyim, 1957, 16, 
75-81.—A group of psychoneurotic diseases is de- 
scribed, A frustration is aroused because of a (true 
or false) inferiority complex. The reaction is an 
inner resignation and acceptance of one’s own dis- 
ability. This neurotic solution consists in secondary 
infantilism and aggressiveness, The way to over- 
whelm the resistance to the treatment is discussed. 
English and French summaries.—H. Ormian. 


1811. Bourdon, J. Quelques considérations 
clinques et techniques sur la psychothérapie des 
depressions. [Some clinical and technical consid- 
erations in the psychotherapy of depressions.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 59, 228-237.—‘‘The au- 
thor stresses the many possibilities of psychotherapy 
with cases of depression, and he delineates the clinical 
cases which require therapy rather than convulsive 
treatment. The special technique of psychoanalytical 
treatment of depressions is then described with prac- 
tical examples. Special atention is given to the first 
interview, to the behavior of the therapist, to his in- 
terfering, to the dreams and to the suicide problem.” 
—VF. Sanua. 


‚1812. Bracha, Solomon. Report on an obses- 
sive-compulsive syndrome and its treatment. Acta 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 54— 
64.—Oedipal conflict underlies the patient's obsession 
with light and shadow, black and white, his mother's 
coloring. The condition is ameliorated by pursuit 
of a musical career.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1813. Buck, Carol W., & Laughton, Katherine 
B. (U. Western Ontario, Canada) Family patterns 
of illness: The effect of psychoneurosis in the 
parent upon illness in the child. Acta psychiat. 
neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 165-175.—Longi- 
tudinal data from family records of a prepaid medi- 
cal care plan have been used to investigate the in- 
fluence of minor psychiatric illness in the parent upon 
the health of the child, An excessive incidence of all 
types of illness was found among children of psycho- 
neurotic mothers; however, when correction was at- 
tempted for differences in the utilization of physicians’ 
services, the only certain excess was that of be- 
havioral and psychosomatic disorders.—A. Kaelbling. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


1814. Chance, Erika. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) Measuring pathogenic family rela- 
tionships. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1958, 4, 10-17.— 
An attempt to show empirically that the vicious cycle 
of neurosis in family relationships rests on the com- 
plex interdependence patterns between parental self- 
experience, child-perception, and the child's self-ex- 
perience. Research efforts should be directed toward 
finding effective methods of interrupting the cycle and 
so prevent neurosis—R. M. Frumkin. 

1815. Eysenck, H. J. (U. London) The inheri- 
tance of neuroticism: A reply. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 
105, 76-80.—Reply to Karon and Saunders' critique 
of Eysenck's methods, (see 33: 8825) —W. L. Wil- 
kins. 

1816. Forrer, Gordon R. The mother of a de- 
fective child. Psychoanal. Quart., 1959, 28, 59-63.— 
The overattachment of a mother to her defective child 
is described and interpreted as revealing that the child 
had to the mother the unconscious symbolic repre- 
sentation of a penis.—L. N. Solomon. 

1817. Frank, G. H. On neurosis: Theory and 
treatment. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 723-728.—"An 
attempt has been made to apply an extension of 
Freud's libido theory, which would then include pre- 
genital and pre-Oedipal factors, to a theory of the 
genesis of neurosis sui generis and to the technique 
of psychotherapy which would seem to follow from 
this modification of the libido theory."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


1818. Grand, Henry G. The fear of becoming 
insane. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 51-54.—"The 
fear of becoming insane is the representation of an 
unconscious wish to solve some neurotic conflict by 
escape into an 'insanity as popularly conceived їп 
our culture. ... The fear of insanity is a variant of 
anxious hypochondriacal preoccupation."—L. N. 
Solomon. 


1819. Harrington, J. A., & Mayer-Gross, У/. (О. 
Birmingham) A day hospital for neurotics in an 
industrial community. J. ment. Sci., 1959, 105, 224- 
234.—The organization and treatment program 1n- 
clude clinical psychological services such as routine 
testing and vocational guidance and assistance 11 
group psychotherapy.—_W. L. Wilkins. 

1820. Husquinet, H. Reflexions sur la psycho- 
thérapie des nevroses en milieu hospitalier fermé. 
[Reflections on the psychotherapy of neurotics in 
closed wards.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 59, 
239-252.— The psychotherapy of severe neurotics 1 
secluded wards. The author “insists оп: 1. The 
necessary independence of the therapist towards the 
hospital personnel and the patient's relatives. 2. The 
liberty to be granted to the patient, no decision to be 
made for him. 3. The therapists's obligation to do 
away with the successive picture of the neurotic self- 
image. 4. Eliciting present distastes of others by 
discovering the past. The treatment must be con- 
tinued in the doctor's office."—7. Sanua. 


1821. Ibor, J. J. López. Angustia neurótica. 
[Neurotic anxiety] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lim, 
1958, 21, 410-417—Normal anxiety differs from nen- 
rotic anxiety in 3 ways: quantitative—a dispropor- 
tionate reaction to a situation, qualitative—devian 
behavior, and comprehensive—behavior seems incom- 
prehensive. In summary, such neurotic anxiety 19 _ 
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due to a disturbance of the vital structure of the self. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


1822. Ivey, Evelyn Parker. Recent advances in 
the psychiatric diagnosis and treatment of phobias. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1959, 13, 35-50.—Effective 
diagnosis and treatment of phobias depends upon the 
therapists understanding of the meaning of these 
reactions and the relation of this effort at adaptation 
to other defense mechanisms of the ego. A review of 
the literature is presented to this end. The prognosis 
of treatment is discussed. 36-item bibliog.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


1823. Lacan, Jacques. Le séminaire sur “la 
lettre volée.” [Seminar on The Purloined Letter.] 
Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 1-44.—The "repetition com- 
pulsion" described by Freud in Beyond The Pleasure 
Principle emphasizes control of experience and be- 
havior by unconscious symbolic patterns that both 
conceal and express narcissistically gratifying iden- 
tifications, Тһе same symbolic determination can be 
Seen in some social processes. The original narcis- 
sistic relation is gratified in a clever "theft" from or 
triumph over another person representing the imagi- 
nary partner. This triumph however is succeeded 
by a self-defeating repetition compulsion stemming 
from unconscious identification with the victim or 
loser out of a strategy of feint and deception. Poe’s 
story, The Purloined Letter, illustrates this with de- 
tail rich in psychological implication.—E. W. Eng. 


1824. Lagache, Daniel Deuil pathologique. 
[Pathological mourning.] Psychanalyse, 1956, 2, 45- 
74.—The analysis of the pathological grief of a 44- 
year-old widow, following the sudden death of her 
only son. The identification with her dead son repre- 
sented a response to the guilt of going on living and 
& continuation of the relationship in a masochistic 
form. _A most significant moment of the "work of 
mourning" here was not simply nor essentially sepa- 
Tation from a love object but the effort to destroy a 
moral authority" who did not permit her to have a 
life of her own. Genetically this moral authority was 
& continuation of the relationship with her own 
mother.—E. W. Eng. 


1 1825. Leclaire, Serge. La mort dans la vie de 
lobsédé. [Death in the life of the obsessed.] Psy- 
chanalyse, 1956, 2, 111-144.—2 negations are to be 
found in an obsessive structure. First, the negation 
in the retentive symbolic identification that is a nega- 
tion of growth and time. Second, the negation of the 
rst symbolic identification in the tendency to experi- 
ence the first symbolization as real. The death in- 
Stinct of Freud refers to the negation in play here like 
п force, even though it be to "embalm" memories of 
бе formations of eros. The analysis of a man 
time aS prepared for death, lived only in “clock 
an fone was preoccupied with mummies, shows 
lite, this double denial separates the obsessional from 
Че and his own life.—E, W. Eng. 


Jon Morales, Francisco Pérez. Un caso de neu- 
Rev ui examen. [A case of examination neurosis. ] 
27 2 sicoanal., Buenos Aires, 1958(Jul-Sep), 15, 
ae —А 27-year-old male patient with examina- 
i. mous and sexual difficulties resorts to psy- 
ie з to solve his problems. The analyst starts 
ata We ing from the very beginning without other 

àn the ones offered by the patient spontane- 
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ously. The interpretative technique was focussed 
upon the omnipotent control exerted by the patient 
in order to protect himself against communication, 
which was lived in the same way as sexual intercourse 
or an examination. The problem is tracked down 
to prenatal fantasies where to sit down for an ex- 
amination was the same as to be born.—M. Knobel. 


1827. Morimoto, Osamu. Searches in the organ- 
selection in neurosis, especially in neurocircula- 
tory asthenia: On chronic arachnoiditis. Folia 
psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 34—49.—Histopatho- 
logical examination of the spinal cord and the spinal . 
subarachnoid space of 4 neurotics disclosed abnormal ` 
cellular reactions at the level corresponding to the 
somatic symptoms manifested by the patient. 23 refs. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1828. Nacht, S. La névrose de transfert et son 
maniement technique. [Transference neurosis and 
its technical management.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1958, 22, 675-691.—Transference reactions and trans- 
ference neurosis must be distinguished, reserving the 
latter term for complete and unique absorption as the 
person of the analyst. Transference is reviewed 
according to the theories of several analytic schools. 
The author believes “neutrality” in treatment must 
give way to flexibility. Techniques alone are ineffec- 
tive, the climate and quality of the personal relation 
effect results.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1829. Pasche, F. Réactions pathologiques à la 
réalité. [Pathologic reactions to reality.] Rev. 
franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 705-717.—Possible causes - 
for the precipitation of pathologic reactions are re- 
viewed, including the frustration induced by the ob- 
ligation to progress and the impossibility of doing 
so. External reality acts as precipitant by its effects 
on the personality's energy regime and by the very 
nature of the exciting event.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1830. Perrier, Francois, Phobies et hystérie 
d'angoisse. [Phobias and anxiety hysteria.] Psy- 
chanalyse, 1956, 2, 165-195.—The phobic phenomenon 
expresses passively experienced capitavation by an 
image or imaginary situation. It simultaneously im- 
poses, demonstrates, and opposes the anxiety which it 
defines. This is illustrated by the analysis of a phobia 
that constituted the central problem in a case of anx- 
iety hysteria. The phobia usually appears at the 
moment when there is a disturbance of the imaginary 
ego in its narcissistic ties, while the latter ties are 
still prevalent over object ties. Anxiety itself may 
be understood as the state intervening between dis- 
turbance of the old imaginary relations and estab- 
lishment of new ones, involving helpless passivity and. 
problems of identity.—E. W. Eng. 


1831. Pervov, L. С. Osobennosti narusheniia 
ууѕѕһеї nervnoi deiatel’nosti u bolnykh isteriei. 
[Features of higher nervous activity in hysterics.] 
Zh. uyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1958, 8(5), 654—658.— 
Utilizing new methods (“speech stereotype,” simul- 
taneous presentation of verbal and direct stimuli, and 
a variant of motor reaction with verbal reinforce- 
ment), it was shown that in hysterics there exist: 
considerable disturbances in forming new conditioned 
connections, particularly inhibitory ones; lowered 
lability of nervous processes; predominance of reac- 
tions in the first signal system.—/. D. London. 
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1832. Regnér, Elis, G. (Children's Hosp., Göte- 
borg, Sweden) Obsessive-compulsive neuroses in 
children. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 
34, 110-125.—After consideration of normally pres- 
ent obsessive features in childhood development and 
of the differential diagnosis, 6 case reports are given 
together with the authors views on the psychody- 
namics involved.—R. Kaelbling. 


1833. Stenstedt, Ake. (Karolinska Inst., Stock- 
holm, Sweden)  Involutional melancholia: An 
etiologic clinical and social study of endogenous 
depression in later life with special reference to 
genetic factors. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 
1959, 34, Suppl. No. 127. 71 p.—Among 1975 sib- 
lings and parents of the 307 probands with a form of 
involutional melancholia (as diagnosed by continental 
psychiatrists), the morbidity risk for endogenous af- 
fective disorders was found to be about 6%. This 
compares with a total risk for the Swedish population 
estimated at 3%. No genetic connection seems to 
exist with other mental diseases and abnormalities.— 
R. Kaelbling. 


1834. Taylor, F. Kraupl, & Hunter, К. C. A. 
Observations of a hysterical epidemic in a hospi- 
tal ward. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 52, 821-839.—Epi- 
demic involved hospitalized female neurotics, re- 
volved around the idea of childbirth, and caused ex- 
cited discussion for 3 weeks followed by hysterical 
symptoms corresponding to birth and rebirth experi- 
ences. An unusual readiness for emotional explosions 
must exist in the group. The essence of mental epi- 
demics lies in emotional events, and epidemics are 
only the excessively wide variants of group emotions 
of lesser intensity. 39 refs.—D. Prager. 


1835. Vallade, L. Répercussions psychopatho- 
logiques des conflits politiques d'Algérie observées, 
dans la métropole, chez des musulmans algériens. 
[Psychopathological repercussion of the Algerian 
political conflicts, as observed in Algerian Moslems 
living in France.] Ann. med.-psychol., 1958, 2(2), 
255-267.—This study continues a series of observa- 
tions made upon disturbed persons whose reactive 
psychotic episodes could be directly linked to the 
Algerian conflict—M. D. Stein. 


1836. Weissman, Philip. Characteristic super- 
ego identifications of obsessional neurosis. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1959, 28, 21-28.— The archaic super- 
ego under which the obsessional neurosis operates 
has earlier and later forms. The later form of am- 
bivalent, fused identifications is part of the specific 
content of obsessional symptoms, whereas the earlier, 
preambivalent type of identification is the basic 
threatening identification of the obsessional neurosis 
but is not in the specific content of the symptom. The 
symptom of melancholia contains specific representa- 
tion of the earlier form.—L. N. Solomon. 


1837. Winkler, Monica. Die Kurztherapie einer 
Angstneurose bei einem sechsjahrigen Knaben. 
[Short-term therapy of an anxiety neurosis in a 6- 
year-old boy.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959, 8, 6-11.—6 hours of play therapy were suffi- 
cient to clear up the pavor nocturnus in а 614-year- 
old boy. This was possible because communication 
in therapy proceeded exclusively in form of uncon- 
scious symbols provided by the play materials, .so 
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that intellectual insight was not necessary or desira- 
ble to help resolve the child's problem.—E. Schwerin, 


(See also Abstracts 1458, 1494) 


PsycHOSOMATICS 


1838. Berndorfer, A. L’histoire esquissée de la 
physiognomie. [Sketched history of physiognomy.] 
Ann. med.-psychol., 1958, 2(2), 286-294.—A plastic 
surgeon reviews the interest given to physiognomy 
throughout history and its importance in psychosoma- 
tic medicine. He emphasizes the part plastic surgery 
may play in some psychosomatic and emotional dis- 
orders.—M, D. Stein. 


1839. Bonfils, S., and de M'Uzam, М. Une ob- 
servation d'un cas d'association ulcus gastrique et 
psoriasis. [Gastric ulcer associated with psoriasis,] 
Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1958, 22, 719-731.—Internist 
and analyst report on a case of a 39-year-old male 
with gastric and skin symptoms. In such a case, 
avoidance of surgery is recommended.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


1840. Capone, Cristoforo. L'ulcera gastro duo- 
denale: Problema sociale. — (Gastro-duodenal 
ulcer: A social problem.] Difesa soc., 1958, 37, 72- 
95.—Pathogenic theories and predisposing factors for 
gastroduodenal ulcer are reviewed in relationship to 
working conditions, profilaxis, and therapy through 
gastric resection. On the basis of such considera- 
tions, the gastroduodenal ulcer is affirmed to be a 
social disease.—L. L’ Abate. 


1841. Chafetz, Morris E., & Schwab, Robert 8. 
Psychological factors involved in bizarre seiz- 
ures: Report of four cases. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 
21, 96-105.—Attention is called to a group of patients 
with seizures who have major psychological problems 
interacting with their physical conditions. The team 
approach is strongly urged as the method of diagnosis 
and treatment. The term “hysteroid epilepsy” is re- 
jected inasmuch as bizarre seizures do occur in the 
nonhysteroid. It is hazarded that the emotional con- 
flicts in some way lower the seizure threshold wit! 
accompanying clinical convulsive reactions. 15 refs. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


1842. Chapmon, A. Н. Psychogenic urinary re- 
tention in women: Report of a case. Psychosom. 
Med., 1959, 21, 119-122.—This psychodynamically 
oriented report describes the social history and the 
therapeutic progress of a woman undergoing treat- 
ment over a 4-year period. “The symptom was foun 
to be rooted in severe and extensive emotional trauma 
in the childhood.”—L. A. Pennington. 


1843. DeQueiroz, Aidyl Macedo, & Straus, 
Annelise. Contribuicoes psicologicas a clinica da 
crianca asmatica. [Psychological aspects in asth- 
matic children.] Rev. Psicol. norm. patol., São Paulo, 
1958, 4, 83-94.—A brief review of the literature 18 
made, the authors' personal experience is presented, 
and symptoms of anxiety are compared with those 
of asthma. Medical-allergic and psychological study 
and treatment was carried on with 40 children. The 
psychological study revealed: direct influences on the 
asthma, such as strong emotions; indirect influences, 
such as poor educational attitudes; behavior problems 
of the child, such as aggressivity or dependency con- 
tributing to the asthmatic picture. Psychological as 
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well as medical-allergic study and treatment of the 
child and his family is important.—M. J. Vargas. 

1844. Ehrentheil, Otto F. Some remarks about 
somato-psychic compared to psychosomatic rela- 
tionships. Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 1-7.—"Tt is 
often extremely difficult to determine the first cause 
of a psychic disturbance since somatic influences may 
produce psychic phenomena, and these in turn may 
produce somatic processes, and vice versa.” Sugges- 
tions are made whereby etiological factors may be 
more readily determined in the field of medicine.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

1845. Fisher, Seymour. Extensions of theory 
concerning body image and body reactivity. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1959, 21, 142-149.—The author re- 
views his findings from earlier studies on the body 
image concept (see 33: 9603, 9749, 9942) and indi- 
cates "that important socialization experiences may 
become translated into body image attitudes and 
these in turn into body reactivity gradients or land- 
marks,” It is then hypothesized that many of the 
“crucial roles learned by the individual need to be 
transposed into body attitudes before they can be- 
come an integral part of his identity." Psychosoma- 
tic symptoms might accordingly represent “distorted 
attempts by persons under stress to maintain fading 
body excitation landmarks whose existence have con- 
siderable reassurance value.” The speculative nature 
of this view is indicated, its value for research is 
stressed. 16 refs.—L. A, Pennington. 

1846. Fontana, Alberto E. Colitis ulcerosa: 
Presentacién de un caso. [Ulcerative colitis: A 
case presentation.] Rev, Psicoanal., Buenos Aires, 
1958(Jul-Sep), 15, 261-277.—А case of a 34-year- 
old married woman with ulcerative colitis with her 
clinical history and psychoanalytic treatment. Ulcera- 
tive colitis in its spasmodic form is an “organopsy- 
chosis,” really an expression of a neurotic attempt to 
Solve a psychotic conflict. A great role is played in 
the illness by oral-aggressive and incorporative im- 
pulses, Schizoid mechanisms, both in the division 
mind-body and the division body-outer-world, are of 
paramount significance—M, Knobel. 

1847. Harmon, Alice Rae; Purhonen, Ruth Ann, 
X Rasmussen, La Prele Steele. (Utah State Dept. 
i ealth) Obesity: A physical and emotional prob- 
ет. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 452-456.—This experi- 
ment was carried on to determine whether the obese 
[есеп girl can lose weight and not regain it if 
m 18 provided with both the physical devices for 
d ucing and the emotional support she needs to 
x leve an accepted concept of self. Control and 
n резеда groups were used, and again were di- 
B into the physical group, the emotional groups, 
NE le combination group. Discussion of the experi- 

А 18 given in full, followed by an evaluation of the 
p ae and of the experiment.—S. M. Amatora. 
ELA. еш, Franz. (Gottingen, Beethoven- 
UE 5», Germany) Die “rechthaberische Über- 
mel im Vergleich mit Freudschen Abwehr- 
Compared with [Contentiousness in transference 
Мусо гон, Freud's defense mechansms.] Z. 
Deis in ut 1 ed., 1959, 5, 110-118.—Contentious- 
reqitenti Sterence is a form of aggression which 
festati У goes together with over-compliance. Mani- 
us d ОЁ contentiousness are loud and fast talk- 

» “Xguments about tangential topics, concern with 
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principles. The author offers 6 technical suggestions 
for coping with contentiousness in transference, one 
of which is to suggest several interpretations to the 
patient at the same time. Contentiousness in trans- 
ference is a defense against oral aggressive impulses 
and is compared with rationalization, displacement, 
and identification with the aggressor. [Illustrative 
excerpts from cases in treatment are presented.—L. 
Katz. 

1849. Hovey, Н. Birnet; Kooi, Kenneth A., & 
Thomas, Madison H. MMPI profiles of epileptics. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 155-159.—' The profiles 
of epileptics showed significantly low Pd and Pa 
scores in relation to other scores, ——4. 4. Kramish. 

1850. LeShan, Lawrence. Psychological states 
as factors in the development of malignant dis- 
ease: A critical review. J. Nat. Cancer Inst., 1959, 
22, 1-18.—Eighteenth and nineteenth century pub-« 
lications are first reviewed wherein the view is 
hazarded that emotional states had some effect on the 
development of cancer. Twentieth century studies 
from the fields of medicine, psychiatry, and clinical 
psychology tend to document the earlier judgments. 
Tt is concluded that “there seems to be a correlation 
between neoplastic disease and certain types of psy- 
chological situations." Of these situations the loss 
of a major emotional relationship prior to the de- 
velopment of the early symptoms is most often en- 
countered. It is also noted that there "appears to be 
some relationship between personality organization 
and the length of time between the appearance of a 
neoplasm and the death of the patient." The data 
also suggest that "there may be some relationship 
between personality organization and the type or 
location of a cancer.” 75 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 

1851. Lewin, Karl Kay. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psy- 
chosomatic research: Problems in methodology. 
Ann. intern. Med., 1959, 50, 122-128.— The erroneous 
notion that some diseases are more psychosomatic 
than others, the skepticism of physicians about psy- 
chological data and their mysticism and lack of con- 
sistency with physiological fact, the interests of physi- 
cians in particular illnesses, difficulty of separation 
of the clinical and research case, and the search for 
unitary factors all have been obstacles to psychosoma- 
tic research. Solution to the impasse will require 
the combined effort of experts in "clinical medicine, 
clinical psychiatry and psychoanalysis, biochemistry, 
neurophysiology"—working in a team approach— 
with mutual respect and cooperation.—J. L. Yager. 

1852. Lewin, Karl Kay. Role of depression in 
the production of illness in pernicious anemia. 
Psychosom. Med., 1959, 21, 23-27.—By the inter- 
view method 10 patients were studied along with 
selected controls. “This pilot study revealed a com- 
mon denominator of depression and a history of 
recent loss prior to the onset of the illness." These 
observations are interpreted as suggesting that the 
depression is a factor in depleting the "intrinsic 
factor" (gastric secretion) and hence should be fur- 
ther investigated. The paranoid core often attributed 
to patients in this illness was not found by this in- 
vestigator. 26 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 

1853. Luby, Elliot D., Ware, J. Garth; Senf, 
Rita, & Frohman, Charles E. Stress and the pre- 
cipitation of acute intermittent porphyria. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1959, 21, 34-39.—2 patients and several 
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34: 1873—1881 


plegic with involvement of the nondominant hemi- 
sphere.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1873. Hatori, Shozo. Activating effect of photo- 
metrazol on the EEG of various psychoses and 
neuroses cases. Folia psychiat. neur. Jap., 1958, 12, 
122-141.—Thresholds for reactions of the EEG to 
photometrazol stimulation were determined, using 
increasing doses of metrazol, and various types of 
response were noted. Thresholds and types of re- 
sponse in various disease states are presented; some 
values changed with clinical improvement. 47 reís. 
—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


1874. Healy, Alfred. (State U. Iowa) Two 
methods of weight-training for children with 
spastic type of cerebral palsy. Res. Quart, Amer. 
Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1958, 29, 389-395.— 
5 male children with spastic cerebral palsy and rang- 
ing in age from 8 to 16 years were placed on a 
weight-training program calling for static-contrac- 
tions with one leg and concentric-contractions with 
the other leg. Tests revealed that both methods pro- 
duced statistically significant increases in strength 
and range of motion, There was no significant differ- 
ence between the 2 methods.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1875. Hohman, Leslie B., & Freedheim, Donald 
K. (Duke U.) Further studies on intelligence in 
cerebral palsied children. Amer. J. phys. Med., 
1958, 37, 90-97.— The study treats the intelligence test 
scores of 574 cases. Comparisons are made with a 
previous study and with other research findings. 
“In the beginning, leaders in the field . . . insisted that 
the only legitimate way to measure intelligence was 
through trial in a training center. . . . there was 
[later] a retreat to a new hypothesis . . . standard 
testing tools could not be applied... . Gradually . . . 
the conclusion [was reached] that our measurement 
tools were satisfactory for the great majority of 
cases." Among conclusions: "mental retardation 
is tragically frequent... . The number of CP's who 
are truly educable for any economic independence is 
probably much less than 40%.”—F, A. Whitehouse. 


1876, Jenkin, Noel, & West, Noel Ireland. (U. 
Sydney) Perception in organic mental defectives: 
An exploratory study. Il. The Muller-Lyer illu- 
sion. Train. sch. Bull., 1959, 55, 67-70.— (see 33: 
8665) “. . . responsiveness to the Muller-Lyer illu- 
Sion was measured under three pairs of experimental 
conditions. Cases classified as brain-damaged were, 
on the average, somewhat less responsive to the illu- 
sion than normal persons. The brain-damaged group 
differed substantially from the normal group in the 
degree of difference between ‘inwards’ judgment and 
‘outwards’ judgments. This error, relatively large in 
the brain-damaged group, was interpreted as indicat- 
ing a general insensitivity of discrimination, prob- 
ably not specific to the Muller-Lyer illusion. The 
data are discussed in relation to two different theo- 
retical positions, each of which attempts to account 
for anomalous perceptual behavior in brain-damaged 
persons."—V. M. Staudt. 


1877. Johnson, Derwood E., Bauer, Robert W., 
& Brown, Don R. (Evansville State Hosp, In- 
diana) Visual after-phenomena in diagnosis. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 90.—4. A. Kramish. 

1878. Kaliski, Lotte. (Educational Therapy for 
the Exceptional Child, 127 W. 79th St, NYC) Тһе 
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brain-injured child: Learning by living in a struc- 
tured setting. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 688- 
695.—Education of the brain-injured child is dis- 
cussed with emphasis on the provision for “a struc- 
tured setting for the brain-injured child whom we 
set out to help to learn how to live in a mentally 
healthy state gratifying to himself and to his en- 
vironment.” After discussing a well-rounded educa- 
tional program for the brain injured the author con- 
cludes “Motivation and group dynamics within the 
structure of the program and the personality of the 
educational therapist are the forces which—in the end 
—will determine the success of our teaching."—7. M. 
Staudt. 


1879. King, F. A. Relationship of the “septal 
syndrome" to genetic differences in emotionality 
in the rat. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 11-17.—"'An ex- 
periment was performed to determine whether the in- 
creased emotional reactivity produced in rats by le- 
sions in the septal area of the brain depends upon the 
genetically determined preoperative emotional level 
of the animal. Comparison of Lashley hooded and 
Wistar albino rats of the same age showed that nor- 
mally the hooded animals display significantly more 
emotional behavior than do the albinos when rated on 
a scale of emotional reactivity. Following the place- 
ment of electrolytic lesions in the septal region of the 
brain both hooded and albino rats showed significantly 
more emotional expression on a six-component rating 
scale than did their respective unoperated and oper- 
ated controls. Furthermore, the hooded 'septal ani- 
mals exceeded significantly the emotionality displayed 
by the albino septal animals. It is concluded that the 
behavior of rats subjected to damage in the septal 
region of the brain will [show] . . . heightened emo- 
tional expression in accordance with their normal or 
preoperative emotional disposition, . . . An operated 
control group, however, showed increasingly less emo- 
tional expression postoperatively than its ипорегай 
control group, suggesting a delayed depressant effect 
of passing electrodes down to the septal region. — 
С. Н. Ammons. 


1880. Kleffner, Frank R. (Central Inst. for the 
Deaf, St. Louis) Teaching aphasic children. Edw- 
cation, 1959, 79, 413-418.—The meaning of aphasia 
in children, characteristics of children classified as 
aphasic, and basic principles of the procedures use 
with aphasic children. A complete analysis of points 
by which expressive aphasia and receptive aphasia 
are characterized. A summary of prognosis as а 167 
sult of 30 years at the institute is included.—S. 
Amatora. 


1881. Kofman, О., & Hyland, H. H. Tuberous 
sclerosis in adults with normal intelligence. 5 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 43-48.—A case his. 
tory of a mari aged 26 who developed this conde 
is given. "This case is of interest because the a 
ease is rare in adults" and because this man, 20 
62, has shown no impairment in intelligence. 
there is no family history of the disorder. ' 
parent lack of progression of the disease Over 
years is a most unusual feature. This suggests d 
some cases may become arrested, and thus have 5 
more favorable prognosis than is generally assume" 
The authors discuss 10 other cases by reference n 
the literature where the condition appears to 


ington 
had its onset in the adult years.—L. A. Penningto 
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1882. Kooi, Kenneth A., & Thomas, Madison H. 
(U. Utah College Medicine) Electronic analysis of 
cerebral responses to photic stimulation in pa- 
tients with brain damage. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1958, 10, 417-424.—Patients with organic cerebral 
dysfunction were found to have lower response values 
to photic stimulation than normals, as measured by 
EEG with frequency analyzer. Elderly psychiatric 
patients resembled normals rather than brain damaged 
patients.—A. J. Ellingson. 

1883, Kugelberg, Eric, & Lindblom, Ulf. (Sera+ 
fimerlasarettet, Stockholm, Sweden) The mecha- 
nism of the pain in trigeminal neuralgia. J. Neu- 
rol, Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 36-43.—The rela- 
tionship between various stimuli applied to the trigger 
zone and resulting pain paroxysms was studied in 50 
patients with trigeminal neuralgia. Results indicate: 
“The adequate stimulus for precipitating an attack is 
touch and possibly tickle, rather than pain or tem- 
perature. There is evidence that the largest touch 
fibers are not involved, This is discussed in relation 
to the fact that the fibers engaged by touch stimulus 
have a broad caliber spectrum and therefore feed im- 
pulses not only to the main trigeminal nucleus but 
also to a large extent in the spinal fifth nucleus. . . . 
The long summation times, the tendency of the attack 
to be self-maintained, the effect of anti-epileptic drugs 
as well as the long lasting refractory period suggest 
that the mechanism responsible for the paroxysmal 
pain is situated centrally, probably in the brain stem 
Structures related to the spinal fifth nucleus,” 23 refs. 
—M. L. Simmel, 

1884. Kurshev, V. A. О rastormazhivanii v 
Sovmestnoi deiatel’nosti signal’nykh sistem u bol- 
nykh afaziiami. [On disinhibition in joint activity 
of the signal systems in aphasics.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel’., 1958, 8(6), 814-819.— Positive and inhibi- 
tory conditioned reactions were formed to pictures and 
to spoken and written words as stimuli in aphasics. 

ata, related to disinhibition of the established differ- 
entiations, are reported.—/. D. London. 


1885, Laidlaw, John. (Neurolo; , Postgraduate 
Medical School, London) he hec gen- 
eral medical conditions of a visual method of as- 
Sessing and representing generalized electro-en- 
cephalographic abnormalities. J. Neurol. Neuro- 
Surg. Psychiat., 1959, 22, 69-76.—“Certain disorders, 
ШШ primarily cerebral, may produce alterations in con- 
A үе „and generalized electro-encephalographic 
in аце. А simple empirical method of assess- 
ai езе abnormalities and representing them graphi- 
eun is déscribed. Two illustrative examples are 
ai n and the scope and limitations of the method are 

cussed briefly "M. L. Simmel. 


w Lindemann, James E., Fairweather, George 
don rea Gideon В., Smith, Robert S., & Lon- 
А . The use of demographic characteris- 
pital s predicting length of neuropsychiatric hos- 
хан зу. Ј. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 85-89.—By 
long sta а predictive index patients who fall in the 
gram ima group could be transferred to such a pro- 
sion ву upon completion of routine admis- 
seling Bs ures, Short-term therapeutic and coun- 
tients m doe could be instituted for those pa- 

the short Stay group. The index variables 

peculations concerning psychologi- 


um for certain s 
imitati : 0 
mutations. There is potential value for research 
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in chronic mental illness for a predictive instrument. 
The index devised predicted with high accuracy. 
Such predictors would facilitate early, comprehensive 
studies of the potential chronic population.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

1887. Majkowski, Jerzy. (Neurology Clinic, War- 
saw) The encephalogram and electromyogram 
of motor conditioned reflexes after paralysis with 
curare. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 10, 503-514. 
—In the light of experiments involving the establish-. 
ment of defensive motor conditioned reflexes under 
conditions of: paralysis of the extremity with curare, 
substitution of passive for active movements during 
the CS, and administration of pontocaine into the 
joint. Factors underlying the appearance and dis- 
appearance of driven rhythmic activity in the kines- 
thetic analyzer are discussed, and the importance of 
proprioceptive stimuli for the formation of motor con- 
ditioned reflexes is emphasized.—R. J. Ellingson. 

1888. Meurice, E. (U. Liége) Contribution à 
l'étude des troubles psychiques de epilepsie. [A 
contribution to the study of psychic difficulties in 
epilepsy.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 66-77.—A case study 
of a petit mal seizure. The main characteristic was 
a clouding of consciousness lasting 24-36 hours, 
EEG results showed a constant succession of bila- 
teral synchronous swells and especially of multi- 
peaked waves, lasting 3-5 seconds and separated by 
several seconds of normal oscillation. Centrencepha- 
lic paroxysms were also recorded, but did not seem to 
be immediately related causally to loss of conscious- 
ness. 18 refs.—W. W. Meissner. 


1889. Negrin, Juan, Jr. Neurological surgery in 
state mental hospitals. Psychiat. Quart., 1958, 32, 
796-804.—Psychosurgery is only a part of the neu- 
rological surgery performed in a state mental hos- 
pital; it includes frontal leucotomy, topectomy, 
thermocoagulation, and possibly stereoencephalotomy. 
There is also intracranial electrotherapy in which 
an electric current is administered directly to the 
brain.—D. Prager. 


1890. Obrist, Walter D., & Henry, Charles E. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Electroencepha- 
lographic frequency analysis of aged psychiatric 
patients. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1959, 10, 621- 
632.—EEGs of 90 aged patients, half with chronic 
brain syndrome, half with “functional” disorders, were 
analyzed. Brain syndrome patients had significantly 
lower peak frequencies than functional cases in the 
occipital and temporal areas, more delta activity, less 
alpha and beta activity. High intercorrelations were 
obtained between delta, alpha, and beta voltage in the 
functional group; brain syndrome cases gave sig- 
nificantly lower correlations for delta activity, sug- 
gesting a greater independence of abnormal slow 
waves.—R. J. Ellingson. 

1891. Parsons, Thomas C. Extraocular motor 
disturbances in primary brain tumors. АМА 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 182-188.—The in- 
cidence of disorders of involvement of the third, 
sixth, and fourth cranial nerves in a group of 235 
primary brain tumor cases, verified by autopsy, has 
been studied. Results indicate that extraocular motor 
disturbances constitute a frequent and important sign 
of brain tumor. "Bilateral or multiple extraocular 
motor nerve signs suggest basilar or brain stem le- 
sions." These and other findings from this survey 
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are discussed in relation to clinical diagnosis. 38 refs. 
—L. A. Pennington. E 


1892. Piantoni, G., & Faienza, C. Risultati dell’- 
osservazione col reattivo di Rorschach di un 
gruppo di bambini epilettici. [Rorschach reactions 
in a group of epileptic children.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959, 26, 17-21.—20 epileptic children, aged 6-17 
showed an increased number of epileptic and organic 
Rorschach signs, as well as responses of "binding," 
explosion, and fire. Neuroses appeared late, prob- 
ably reactions of both child and parent to the disease. 
— С. Rubin-Rabson. 


1893. Rodin, Е. (0. Michigan) Metrazol toler- 
ance in a “normal” volunteer population. EEG 
clin. Neurophysiol 1958, 10, 433-446.—Metrazol 
tolerance (measured by the amount of Metrazol at 
which slow intravenous injection had to be stopped 
because of marked EEG changes or excessive sub- 
jective discomfort) of 40 normal Ss was correlated 
with history and interest in seeing a psychiatrist. Re- 
sults indicate that low tolerance in "normals" should 
be considered as possible indication of neuropsychi- 
atric illness and not dismissed as false positive.— 
R. J. Ellingson. 


1894. Schalling, Daisy. (U. Stockholm) Quali- 
tative changes in vocabulary test performance 
after lobotomy and selective frontal operations. 
Nord, Psykol., 1957, 9, 221-229.—40 neurotic patients 
were given a vocabulary test before and after lo- 
botomy and also 3 types of selective frontal operation 
patients. After lobotomy there were significant de- 
creases in quantitative scores and a great lowering 
of quality of word definitions. After selective frontal 
operations there was no great decrease in quantitative 
scores, but a marked lowering of quality of word 
definitions. The author however warns against use 
of vocabulary scores to measure premorbid intelli- 
gence in brain-injured patients. Findings support 
Yacorzynski's hypothesis that the stability of the 
vocabulary tests in some cases of mental impairment 
is only apparent. Traditional “opposites” vocabulary 
test scores are crude and may not show losses of finer 
word discrimination. There is stressed the adequate 
analysis and quantification of qualitative view of test 
performance in experimental clinical testing.—O. J. 
Jacobsen, s 


1895. Silverman, Daniel, & Morisaki, Alfredo. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Re-evaluation of sleep electro- 
encephalography. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1958, 
10, 425-431.—Review of 1620 EEGs with waking and 
sleep tracings warrants the following conclusions 
about the usefulness of the sleep EEG: (a) if ex- 
amination is for a gross lesion and waking EEG is 
normal, sleep EEG will probably add little, but if 
waking EEG is diffusely abnormal, sleep EEG may 
reveal a focus, or if waking EEG is focal slow, sleep 
EEG may provide data from which depth or extent 
of lesion may be inferred; (b) sleep EEG very often 
yields vital information if examination is for epilepsy. 

—R. J. Ellingson. 


1896. Tordrup, S. A. Reversibility and its tend- 
encies. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 10, 117-128,—Reversing 
letters in reading, and figures in arithmetic, has been 
considered a criterion of word-blindness, The author 
carried on a reading experiment with 231 students 
whom he divided into 4 groups on the basis of errors 
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made. Group 1 had 0-5 errors, and 29% of the 
errors were reversals; Group 2, 6-10 errors, 27% 
were reversals; Group 3, 11-20 errors, and 16% were 
reversals; and Group 4, over 20 errors, and 12% 
were reversals. There were a number of students 
who had no reversals at all, and 10 students had over 
one-half of the total number of reversal errors for 
the entire group. It is concluded that reading re- 
versals are no indication nor symptom of word-blind- 
ness, but that reversals in spelling can be indications 
of it.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

1897. Wallon, H., & Denjean, G. Sur quelques 
signes d'apraxie chez des enfants inadaptés, 
[About signs of apraxia in disturbed children.] Ann, 
med.-psychol., 1958, 2(1), 2-14.—During routine ex- 
aminations in a children's clinic, signs of apraxia are 
noted, in connection with various emotional disorders, 
These signs, although slighter than those generally 
ascribed to this symptom, are sufficiently clear to per- 
mit a better study of this puzzling disorder. The 
most evident factor seems to be the child's inability 
to prefigure spacially and temporally the desired 
action.—M. D. Stein. 

1898. Wolf, I.S. (Denison U.) Stimulus varia- 
bles in aphasia: I. Setting conditions. J. scient. 
Labs. Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 203-217.—The ef- 
fect of stimulus variables upon language behavior was 
studied in 11 aphasics under the 2 speech modalities ' 
of naming and understanding (pointing to a named 
object). There were more correct naming and under- 
standing responses when the objects (12 common 
table objects) were in the context of a conventional 
table setting than when the objects were disordered 
in a constant but unfamiliar arrangement. The re- 
sults are interpreted in terms of the difficulties in- 
volved in classification of aphasics, modifications of 
clinical testing procedures, changes in therapy, and 
suggestions for prophylactic procedures for the newly 
brain-injured. Aphasic behavior is related to €x- 
perimental neuroses.—P. T. Mountjoy. А 

1899. Wolf, I. S. (Denison U.) Stimulus varia- 
bles in aphasia: II. Stimulus objects. J. scient, 
Labs. Denison U., 1957-58, 44, 218-228.— (see 34: 
1898) The linguistic behavior of 11 aphasics in rela- 
tion to 12 common table objects was investigate 
under the 2 speech modalities of naming and under- 
standing (pointing to a named object). Some ob- 
jects were responded to correctly with greater fre- 
quency than others. It was found that aphasics, Wi en 
making a linguistic error, did not give а random гез 
sponse but often one related along some dimension t0 
the appropriate response. The results are interpret 
in terms of their implications for therapy with aphas- 
ics and for the understanding of aphasic behavior: 
P. T. Mountjoy. E 

1900. Yoshii, Naosaburo, & Hockaday, willie 
J. (U. California, Los Angeles) Conditioning 0. 
frequency-characteristic repetitive electroencepha- 
lographic response with intermittent photic sin 
lation. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1959, 10, 487-20" 
—ЕПесїгїса1 Rs at a number of cortical and subcortica! 
points induced by a 7.5/second repetitive visual stimt 
lus (UCS) were conditioned to a 450 cps tone ^ 
in cats. Early in conditioning the CS elicited de3Y?" 
chronization of electrical activity; later а frequen 
specific CR occurred at all recording points; We al 
still the CR was confined to the cortex. Unilate 
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electrocoagulation of the center median and other sub- 
cortical structures did not eliminate the CR, but 1 
animal with bilateral destruction of the center median 
did not show conditioning.—R. J. Ellingsom. 


(See also Abstracts 411, 1410, 1552, 1589, 1739, 
1911, 1914) 


PuvsicALLY HANDICAPPED 


1901. Ades, Н. W., Graybiel, A., Morrill, S. N., 
Tolhurst, G. C., & Niven, J. I. Non-auditory ef- 
fects of high intensity sound stimulation on deaf 
human subjects. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. proj. Rep., 
1958, Jt. Proj. No. NM 13 01 99, Sub. 2, No. 5. ii, 
22 p.—Deaf human Ss were exposed to pure tone and 
wide-band sound of various intensity levels from 115- 
170db. Tentative threshold curves were established 
for sensations of vibration, tickle, warmth, pain, dizzi- 
ness, and nystagmus.—L. Shatin. 

1902. Appell, William T. (Veterans Hosp., 
Chillicothe, O.) Research problems in the develop- 
ment of physical medicine and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1959, 7, 20-23. 
—The importance of research in rehabilitation is em- 
phasized, and numerous problems are indicated which 
require solution.—L. Shatin. 

1903. Bingham, Robert. (Riverside, Calif.) 
Ultrasonic therapy for crippled children. Amer. 
J. phys. Med., 1958, 37, 124-126.—“During the past 
three years ultrasonic therapy has proven to be a 
valuable agent in the treatment of physically handi- 
capped children.” Author reviews the experience of 
88 cases ranging from ages 21% to 20 years. Among 
© the diseases treated were rheumatoid arthritis, derma- 
tomyositis, poliomyelitis, spastic cerebral palsy, and 
acute injuries such as strains and sprains of muscles 
and joints, Children tolerated treatment as well as 
adults and no serious reactions resulted. “Ultrasonic 
therapy does not take the place of any previously used 
method of physical treatment but is a valuable addi- 
tional modality which deserves acceptance in every 
institution treating physically handicapped children,” 
—F. A. Whitehouse. 

1904. Brent, Sidney 7. (VA Hosp, Bronx, N. 

„„ Personality integration: A concept of re- 
habilitation of the disabled. Amer. J. phys. Med., 

58, 37, 7-17.—Author reviews several approaches 
i defining rehabilitation. ""They have made little, 
it any, attempt to define rehabilitation as a coordi- 
пы effort by a number of specialties directed toward 
ра ung the disabled an integrated, functioning per- 
iul A discussion of various personality theories 
and their relevance for rehabilitation is presented. 
© MODE personality integration or personality rein- 
enon is the synthesis of all the rehabilitation dis- 
“plines."—F. А. Whitehouse. 

> Bryan, Geraldine Elizabeth. (U. Utah) 

us ological characteristics of adolescents in a 
Buon з Бү facio-scapulo-humeral 

ophy. i 
2653-2 DI DIY. issertation Abstr., 1959, 19, 
ijs. Carpenter, William A. (U. Buffalo) So- 
5 md ychology and the physically disabled. Voc. 


Прокат 1957, 6, 37-40.—The author presents а 


logical thi 
PSycholo; 


case history and applies 3 social-psycho- 
Sortes to the possible solution. Тһе social- 
gical theory of Meyerson, the field theory of 
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Lewin, and the phenomenological approach of Snygg 
and Combs are discussed and 3 solutions are offered 
in terms of these theories.—F. А. Whitehouse. . 

1907. Choren, Bernadine G. The initial inter- 
view as a treatment procedure in occupational 
therapy. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13(2, Pt. II), 
88-92, 106.—The role of the initial interview in the 
communication between patient and occupational 
therapist, particularly with regard to improving the 
planning of treatment.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1908. Cromwell, Florence S. (United Cerebral 
Palsy Ass, Los Angeles, Calif.) procedure for 
pre-vocational evaluation. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 
1959, 13(1), 1-4.—Any comprehensive testing pro- 
gram should include a determination of the individ- 
ual’s capacity to perform the “Activities of Daily Liv- 
ing," as well as measures of manual dexterity, work 
habits and attitudes, performance of specific job sam- 
ples, emotional adjustment and physical tolerance for 
work. Proper recording and interpretation of find- 
ings make the results useful for both research and 
service purposes. The author is of the opinion that 
"Occupational therapists are ideally suited to the role 
of examiner in pre-vocational evaluation programs be- 
cause of their professional training as observer and 
interpreter of the performance of handicapped per- 
sons."—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1909. DuBois, Franklin S. (New Canaan, Conn.) 
Rehabilitation and occupational therapy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1950, 115, 635-640.—Recent advances in 
the area of rehabilitation and occupational therapy 
are noted and briefly commented upon. 104-item 
bibliog.—N. Н. Pronko. 


1910. Dvorine, Israel. (2328 Eutaw Pl., Balti- 
more, Md.) What you should know about sight: 
III. Symptoms of abnormal function of the visual 
process. Education, 1958, 79, 240—246.— The author 
analyzes a number of symptoms of abnormal function- 
ing of the visual process. These are divided into 3 ` 
groups: ocular discomfort, including eye fatigue, ex- 
cessive blinking, headache, poor concentration, tear- 
ing of the eyes and frowning, and slow reading ; dis- 
turbances in the use of the 2 eyes including poor 
fusion, poor convergence, excessive convergence, and 
low emplitudes of accommodation ; and impaired visual 
acuity including low visual acuity at far because of 
faulty structure or functional impairment and low 
visual acuity at near, (see 33: 2734)—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


1911. Eames, Thomas Н.  (Cohasset, Mass.) 
Reading failures and nonfailures in children with 
brain damage. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959, 47, 74—77. 
—Hyperopia of over 1 diopter, amblyopia, and 
muscle imbalance of over 6 prism diopters at near are 
more common in children with brain damage. Study 
of a small group indicates that significant muscle im- 
balance and dominance variations are more common 
in those who fail to read well than in those who read ° 
easily.—D. Shaad. 

1912. Ebihara, Taeko. (Yokohama Blind School) 
МОй ni okeru katachi no shigekiiki ni tsuite. 
[Stimulus-threshold of shapes of blind children.] J. : 
Psychol. Blind, 1958(Jun), 4, 27-31.—15 blind and 18 
normal children participated in the experiment. In 
a tactilkinesthetic test, series of geometrical cut-out 
objects ranging from 2 mm to 7 mm in a side were 
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explored by a finger tip. In a static tactual test, 
p objects were placed on the finger tip with 

300 g pressure. The size of the smallest object cor- 
rectly recognized, was considered as the threshold. 
Results showed that blind Ss are more sensitive than 
normal Ss and that the threshold is lowest for tri- 
angle, second for square, and highest for hexagon.— 
S. Ohwaki. 

1913. Gellman, William. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Chicago, Ill.) Roots of prejudice against 
the handicapped. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25, 4-6, 25.— 
A general discussion of the sociopsychological fac- 
tors which play a role in prejudiced behavior toward 
the handicapped.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1914, Hausmanowa-Petrusewicz, Irena. Inter- 
action in simultaneous motor functions. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959, 81, 173-181,—21 hemi- 
plegic patients were asked one at a time to press a 
rubber bulb “at a convenient rate” first with the nor- 
mal, then with the paretic hand. Next, the S was to 
press the bulb with the 2 hands at once, The data 
obtained confirm the fact that performance of a 
healthy limb is adversely affected by simultaneous 
work of the symmetrical parlyzed limb. “The nature 
of the interaction suggests a new interpretation,” in- 
asmuch as the manifestations of the interaction dif- 
fered, крани on whether movements were started 
with the healthy hand and movements of the paretic 
hand were added after a time, or the reverse... . 
We believe the phenomenon of interaction to corre- 
spond to the phenomenon of interference of 2 rival 
stimuli . . . taking place in the central portion of the 
analyzer. Observation reveals in the phenomenon the 
same properties of 'extinction' as in the perception of 
other two simultaneous stimuli," These findings are 
discussed in relation to methods used in rehabilitation 
clinics.—L. А, Pennington. 


1915. Hayes, Harry E. (State Dept. of Social 
Welfare, Topeka, Kan.) Life adjustment services 
for the blind. J, Rehabilit., 1959, 25, 7-9, 13.—The 
rehabilitation center for the blind is discussed as a 
fundamental element in accomplishing the adjustment 
of the blind in preparation for the attainment of the 
goals of rehabilitation. Case sketches help provide 
illustrative material.—M. А, Seidenfeld. 
1916. Heather, Arthur J. (17. Pennsylvania) А 
two-year follow-up study of the patients admitted 
to the rehabilitation center of the hospital of the 
University of Р . Amer, J. phys. Med., 
1958, 37, 7-255.— Author reports on an analysis of 
replies to a questionnaire to 208 patients of whom 194 
responded. “This study was instituted in an effort to 
determine the after-discharge status of those patients 
treated during the first two years of the Center’s 
operation.” The present situation of several types 
of disability in regard to their ambulation, dependency 
status, and employment are discussed among other 
factors, “Often the best possible wheelchair existence 
or a Status herein called independence is more desira- 
ble у Лез ex = end am that lies bevond the 
atient's physical am ychological capabilities."— 
E A. Whitehouse. " X TUN 

1917. Heissler-Baumstein, N. Rééducation des 
déficient moteurs en U. S. S. R. [Reeducation of 
the physically handica in the USSR.] En- 
fance, 1957, No. 5, 569-576.—Institutes for caring for 
the crippled and disabled are to be found all over 
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Russia. For children especially, the aim is to use 
the influence of a normal social environment as much 
as possible as an instrument in their rehabilitation, 
Children áre cared for in a hospital school which is 
considered an antechamber to life. The work of the 
Turner Institute in Leningrad is described in some 
detail. An educator makes first contact with the child 
who enters the institute and rehabilitation begins with 
this first contact. The various institutes have spon- 
sored studies of accidents and fostered safety meas- 
ures.—$. S. Marzolf. 

1918. Hunt, Joseph. (Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Washington, D. C.) The rehabilita- 
tion counselor and the future. J. Rehabilit., 1958, 
24, 4-5, 15.—A philosophical discussion based upon 
an overview of the potential for development of a 
broad rehabilitation program.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

1919. Imai, Kotaro. (Ritsumeikan U.) Moji ni 
okeru jyüryo sakkaku no mondai. [О weight- 
illusion of the blind.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1956, 1, 17- 
21.— The factors determining size-weight illusion were 
studied with blind children under 2 conditions. When 
S grasped the objects with their fingers, 95% of com- 
parisons showed the illusion. But when S lifted the 
objects by means of a thread attached to the object, 
the illusion was only 5095. It was concluded that 
the necessary factor for the size-weight illusion is the 
perception of size difference of objects through vision 
and/or touch.—S. Ohwaki. 


1920. Imai, Kotaro. (Ritsumeikan U.) Мој no 
shogaibutsu chikaku ni tsuite. асоеи - 
tion of the blind children.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1956, 
1, 11-16.—3 preliminary experiments were conducted 
with total blind, half blind, and normal Ss. Blind- 
folded Ss walked toward a wooden board of various 
sizes placed at various heights. Results showed that 
total blind Ss are most sensitive and differentially 
responded to various stimulus conditions, while nor- 
mals are least sensitive and failed to perceive the ob- 
stacle.—S. Ohwaki. 

1921. Ishida, Tomonobu. (Shizuoka School 
Blind) Rensótest ni yoru móji no daishó hybgen 
no kenkyü. [A study of compensatory expression 0 
the blind children through association test.] J. Psy 
chol. Blind, 1956, 1, 37-43.—Comprehension of words 
in blind children was studied. Responses to the wont 
related to visual perception showed that the blind 
tends to understand color in terms of brightness, 0 
jects by means of touch, olfaction, taste, and conc 
tually related objects. Words which are intangible 
through nonvisual senses are hardest for the bii 
to understand.—5. Ohwaki. 

1922. Ivanov, N. I. Gistologichkie izmeneniia 
vo vnutrennem uklie zhinotynkh, podvergnutu. 
tykh rentgenovskomu oblucheniiu. [Histologic? 
changes in the inner ear of animals after exposure о 
X-ray irradiation.] Vest oto-rino-larginol., 195 ‚1% 
78-83.—General and localized X-ray irradiation [= 
amounts from 300-600 and 1000-2000 roentgens fe 
spectively, were applied to rabbits and guinea pig? 
Atrophy and degeneration of the organ of Cort 
hemorrhage of the inner and middle ear, exudate, 2! 
other changes in the cochlea were reported with © 
change їп the cellular elements of the nervous syst p 
In 1 human patient, high tone hearing loss 15 a 
ported after several years of direct radiation expost 
—J. J. O'Hare. 
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cobs, Abraham. (Columbia U.) Coun- 
or job readiness. J. Rehabilit., 1959, 25, 19- 
- "he psychological appraisal of the dis- 
individual and his preparation for the job. 
r attention is called to the tools and tech- 
es which may be used by the counselor “їп work- 
with his client and preparing him for a job com- 
ate with his level of aspirations, vocational 
ests, psychological needs and the potentialities he 
8 despite his disability.” —M. A, Seidenfeld. 
924. Kimmel, James. (New York U.) A com- 
ion of children with congenital and acquired 
ic handicaps on certain personality char- 
tics: An evaluation of self-concept, anxiety, 
e mechanisms, and adjustment in children 
orthopedic handicaps. Dissertation Abstr., 
(May), 19, 3023-3024.—Abstract, 


925. Konstas, К. А. (U. Augenklinik, Saloniki, 
Beobachtungen ueber den Konvergen- 

е; [Observations on excessive convergence.] 
Iplitlalmologica, 1959, 137, 22-35.—On the basis of 
Cases, the author states his views on the clinical 
pathogenesis, etiology, diagnosis, and therapy 
ergence disturbance. Usually schoolchildren 
Sufferers, and they come to the clinic because 
lar and optic-asthenopic symptoms. The optical 

are based on disturbances of accommodation 
h follow the primary convergence disorders. The 
T are mainly seen as a progressive increase of 
oria, by close work. The disturbance is, in 
hent with Scobee, believed to be due to an 
ensitivity of the mesencephalic convergence cen- 
{Produced above all by a psychic trauma. For 
Weatment, psychotherapy, as well as eye and body 
gene is recommended.—K. M. Newman. 


Koyanagi, Akiyo. 


an Blind 
Й) Mōji no zukei gakushü ni tsuite. [On 
ing of forms of the blind.] J. Psychol, Blind, 
(Nov), 3, 20-24.—Nonsense irregular forms 
Ё used as the stimulus. In Experiment I, S was 
to E à standard TUR 5 other forms. These 
s Were magnified with various proportion 
standard. form. There was no serene tend- 
Tecognition time with increase in size of the 
yects. In Experiment II, S was asked to 
3 points of the standard object on magnified 
the same form. Whenever the points are 
pheral area of the form, the localization was 
In sum, tactual learning of form and loca- 
transfers from one size to another.—$. Ohwaki. 


3c 27. Lineberger, Mildred I. Michigan Crip- 
^ ildred Commission) Children who need 
16868, Nurs. Outlook, 1959, 7, 28-30.—The 
Analyzes the program of the Michigan Crip- 
Childred Commission in providing services to 

putes since 1946 under its regular program. 

i analyzes points essential in helping these 
#earn to play and work with prostheses as 


P the child would with his own limbs.—$. 


Masterman, Louis E. (Community Stud- 
ansas City, Mo.) Some psychological 


(Asahigawa 


А „есеп 
d to have “ n 
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to interfere to some degree with maximum rehabilita- 
tion success.” Almost half of this group were so seri- 
ously involved that special treatment measures had to 
be instituted in order to go on with rehabilitation, 
"The author found that "the higher the level of intelli- 
gence, the better the chance for rehabilitation suc- 
cess," Similarly, age and sex play definite roles in 
influencing patient attitudes toward the rehabilitation 
process, toward themselves and toward others in their 
milieu. A serious question is raised about economic 
elements as the principal factor influencing the atti- 
tudes of welfare patients toward rehabilitation. Ac- 
tually, psychological determinants more closely related 
to age, sex, and intellectual status appear to be the 
sources of many problems in the case of disabled on 
welfare rolls, Other factors discussed include the 
nature of the disability, emotional impact of stress, the 
recovery curves and unrealistically high goals, all of 
which complicate the patients' rehabilitation.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

1929, Matsubara, Toshimi. (Hachinohe Blind 
School) Mōji no shikisaigo no rikai ni tsuite. 
[On understanding of color-words of the blind.] J. 
Psychol, Blind, 1957 (Nov), 3, 25-31,—Association 
to 14 color words were recorded for 30 normal, 30 
total blind, and 15 half blind Ss, The number and 
variety of the response were much less in blind than 
in normal Ss. Responses of half blinds and postnatal 
blinds were similar to that of normals. It was con- 
cluded that for blind Ss color is a concept which is 
known through familiar objects, while for normal 
Ss it is a direct experience. Neutral tints are most 
difficult to understand for blind Ss.—5. Ohwaki. 

1930. Miller, C. H., & Hamil, E. М. (U. South- 
ern California) Rehabilitating patients with 
chronic disease. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 324-325.— 
The problem of rehabilitating patients with chronic 
disease is primarily a psychological one, The authors 
discuss research in the area, in-service training pro- 
grams, and methods of preventing further regression, 
—S. M. Amatora. 

1931. Muranaka, Yoshio. (Bunkyo School Blind, 
Tokyo) Shükan tenké пӧѕеі ni kansuru mójin to 
seigansha no hikaku shdjikken, [Comparison be- 
tween the blind and normal on conservation of 
habits.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1957 (May), 2, 41-44.— 
As an aspect of personality, conservatory tendency of 
habit'was studied. 12 blind and 12 normal Ss were 
used. The first half of an arithmetic test contained 
addition only while the second half contained addi- 
tion and subtraction in random order, In the same 
way, the first half of a word test was free association 
while the second half was free and restricted associa- 
tions, The number of errors in these 2 parts was 
compared. 1t was found that, in general, the blind 
made more errors while normals made less errors in 
the random tasks than in simple tasks. It was con- 
cluded that the blind is less proficient in altering his 
attitude and more rigid in personality than normals, 
—S. Ohwaki. 

1932. Nagai, Masahiko. (Kyoto Blind School) 
Mojin no shokuundo-teki keitai chikaku ni tsuite. 
[Gestalt-perception of the blind through tactual move- 
ment.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1957 (Nov), 3, 10-19.— 
The role of visualization in tactual form perception 
was investigated. 33 normal and 33 blind Ss were 
used. The task was to draw and to arally report the 
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Shape of cut-out geometrical forms which were {ас- 
tual-kinesthetically presented to the S. Normal Ss 
Showed better drawing, faster recognition time, and 
clearer oral report than blind Ss. These results sup- 
ported that visualization is an important factor in 
tactual form perception.—S. Ohwaki, 


1933. Nakamura, Taeko. (Aomori Blind School) 
Moji no shogaibutsu chikaku ni tsuite. II. [Ob- 
stacle-perception of the blind. IL] J. Psychol. Blind, 
1958(Jun), 4, 32-36.—In the first experiment sensi- 
tivity to an obstacle was tested with blind and blind- 
folded normal children (see 34: 1920). Congenital 
blind and postnatal blind Ss before reaching 10 years 
of age showed higher sensitivity than half blind and 
normal Ss. In the second experiment, blind Ss were 
tested under: (a) usual condition, (b) ears stuffed 
with cotton, (c) face draped, and (d) ears stuffed 
and face draped. The sensitivity dropped with condi- 
tions from (a) to (d). This results indicates that 
audition and skin sense of face provide cues for 
obstacle perception—S, Ohwaki, 


1934, Patton, Catherine J., & Barckley, Virginia. 
(Pennsylvania Dept. of Health) Almost all's right 
with their world. Nurs, Otulook, 1959, 7, 31-33.— 
The author's show how hope and pride can replace 
bitterness and despair when child amputees are fitted 
with prostheses and trained to use them to best ad- 
yantage. They can have a full life, look the world 
in the face, and develop into emotionally well-adjusted 
individuals.—S. M. Amatora. 


1935. Richardson, Geraldine, & Lund, Aida. 
(Mary Free Bed Guild Children's Hosp. & Orthopedic 
Center, Grand Rapids, Mich.) Upper extremity 
prosthetic training for the young amputee. Amer. 
J. occup. Ther., 1959, 13 (2, Pt. І), 57-63.—A rather 
detailed presentation of the techniques of training 
used with child between 2 and 4 years of age and re- 
quiring upper extremity prostheses, Special training 
required for "above elbow" and "below elbow" as 
well as for the bilateral amputees are discussed step 
by step. The training of the small child with shoulder 
disarticulation is also considered, —M. ‚ А. Seidenfeld, 


1936. Rittmanic, Paul A, (Dixon State School, 
Ш.) Hearing rehabilitation for the institution- 
alized mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 63, 778-783.—A therapeutic program of hear- 
ing rehabilitation for the mentally retarded at Dixon 


State School. Results and cases are presented.—V, 
M. Staudt. 


1937. Sakurabayashi, Hitoshi ; Sato, Yasumasa, 
& Uehara, Eiko, (Tokyo Art Coll.) Mojin no 
chókaku benbetsu-ryoku ni kansuru kenkyü, [Au- 
ditory discrimination of the blind.] J. Psychol. Blind, 
1956, 1, 3-10.—By means of the Seashore Measure 
of Musical Talent Test, discriminations of pitch, loud- 
ness, rhythm, duration, timber, and tonal memory 
were tested. 282 normals, 148 normal students in 
music, 150 blinds, 17 blind students in music were 
used as the Ss. It was expected that if there is a 
compensatory mechanism between senses, blinds will 
show higher auditory sensitivity than normals, In 
general, music specializing students showed , distinc- 
tively high sensitivity. But there was no clear dif- 
ference between normal and blind 55.—5, Ohwaki. 


1938, Sakurabayashi, Hitoshi; Uehara, Eiko, 
& Sato, Yasumasa. (Tokyo Art Coll)  Mojiini 
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okeru chékaku benbetsu gakushü. [An experiment. 
concerning learning of auditory discrimination of the 
blind.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1957 (May), 2, 45-48.— 
The effect of repeated learning on auditory discrimi- 
nation of pitch was investigated. 350 discriminations 
of tones were made by blind Ss daily for 6 days, _ 
Scores were plotted for each day. All Ss showed a 
progress with learning except those whose IQ is be- 
low 90. In general, IQ is positively related to this 
discrimination ability —S. Ohwaki. 


1939. Sato, Yasumasa, & Imai, Shimako. (Tokyo 
U. Educ.) Mojin no kan no hattatsu ni kanksuru 
kenkyü: Кое ni yoru hito no ninchi ni tsuite, 
[Researches on development of so-called “Кап” 
(sense) of the blind: On perception of people through 
voices.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1957 (Nov), 3, 1-9.—Ss 
for this experiment were congenital and postnatal 
blind, weaksighted, and normal students, In a pre- 
liminary experiment, a sentence was read by familiar 
persons and Ss were asked to identify them. Con- 
genital blind and postnatal blind Ss who lost sight 
before 5 years old showed best ability in this task. 
In the main experiment the sentence was read by 
unknown persons. This learning lasted for 5 weeks. 
In this task again congenital blind and postnatal 
blind since early childhood learned in 2 weeks, while 
normal Ss learned in 4—5 weeks, According to in- 
trospections blind and normal Ss used different cues 
for the voice discrimination.—S. Ohwaki, 


1940. Sato, Yasumasa, & Isogai, Yoshiro. 
(Tokyo О. Education) Shüdan handan ni okeru 
mOji to seijyoji no hikaku. [Comparison of the 
blind and normal in group judgment] J. Psychol. 
Blind, 1956, 1, 22-29.—Consistency of judgment was 
Studied as an aspect of personality. It was asumed 
that if the blind S is less confident in his own be- 
havior, his judgment will be more affected by others 
than in normals. 3 kinds of tasks were given under 
2 conditions: individual judgment, judgment after 
hearing 10 other people's judgments. Both blind and 
normal Ss showed the effect of group judgment. No 
clear difference was found between blind and normal 
Ss.—S. Ohwaki. 


1941. Sato, Yasumasa, & Muranaka, Yoshio. 
(Tokyo U. Educ.) Mójin ni kokoromita Kraepelin 
seishin sagyokensa no kekka ni stuite. [On results 
of the Kraepelin test tried with the blind.] J. Psy- 
chol. Blind, 1956, 1, 44-51.— The utilization of the 
Kraepelin test with the blind was studied. The test. 
was individually administered, the test paper be. 
translated in Braille, and oral response was recorde 
by the E. Although blinds showed quantitatively 
lower performance level and higher percentage i 
errors, their performance curve was similar to that 
for normals. It was concluded that the Kraepelin 
test is useful with the blind as a reliable measure 0 
personality.—S. Ohwaki, 


1942, Suzuki, Masatoshi, (Tochigi Blind School) 
Moji ni yoru jibutsu no ninchi to rikai ni tsuite. 
[Blind children's recognition and understanding 0 
things.] J. Psychol. Blind, 1958(Jun), 4, 18-26.— 
Blind children were asked how they knew various 
properties of objects and events, The items d 
were color, light, brightness, scenery, heavenly bo 

ies, temperature, form, moving objects, transparency 
and voice. Their introspective reports revealed thal 
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for congenital blind Ss visual properties are under- 
stood through association and imagination from non- 
visual senses, and for postnatal and weaksighted Ss 
those are understood through memory and residual 
"sight. The finding was discussed with respect to the 
“method of science education for blind children.—$. 
- Oliwaki. 

1943. Volpicelli, Luigi. Il fanciullo segreto. 
[The mute young boy.] Brescia, Italy: La Scuola, 
1958. ii, 125 p. 
-2, 46.—H. B. English. 

1944. von Noorden, Gunter K., & Burian, Her- 
mann M. Visual acuity in normal and amblyopic 
‘patients under reduced illumination. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 533-535.—Snellen chart visual 
acuity was determined for 3 classes of eyes, normal, 
“squint amblyopic, and organic lesions, under 2 con- 
ditions of illumination, bright and reduced by Kodak 
Wratten filter. Normals showed a constant reduction 
‘in acuity, the squint amblyopic showed little reduc- 
tion or sometimes an improvement in acuity, and the 
“organics fell way down in acuity with filters, “АП 
‘the observations support the previously established 
finding of a selective functional suppression of form 
sion—a photopic function par excellence—in stra- 
тіс amblyopia.”—R. L. Sulzer. 


_ 1945. Weigelin, E, & Neumann, G. (U. Augen- 
klinik, Bonn, Germany) Statistische Untersuch- 
ungen zum Verlauf der hochgradigen Myopie. 
[Statistical studies concerning the etiology of severe 
myopia.] Ophthalmologica, 1959, 137, 1-14.—Using 
a sample of 205 eyes with severe short-sightedness 
“(correction values from — 10 to — 30 diopters), a 
Statistical evaluation was made of visual acuity in the 
different age groups, together with a correlation be- 
tween age and degree of myopia, and between visual 
Acuity and myopia. On the average, for the samples 
Ivestigated, invalidity appeared with high-degree 
myopia only around the age of 60. Manual workers 
and housewives became unable to work earlier than 
intellectual workers.—K. M. Newman. 


_ „1946. Wright, George N. (West Lafayette, In- 
Eus Wanted: More IA from high school. 
BJ. chabilit., 1959, 25, 22-23.—"Every effort should 
я made to identity the vocationally handicapped per- 
p before he finishes high school" A systematic 
1 р EU based on the use of а self-reporting “Stu- 

a ealth Survey” questionnaire for use in the 
E s H discussed as a useful means of securing the 
A referral of disabled youth for vocational re- 
"abiitation service M. А. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstract 234) 
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im —. Ob ukreplenii sviazi shkoly s 
n 10 dal’neishem razvitii sistemy narodnogo 
el сода У strane. [On strengthening the con- 
a e school with life and on the further de- 
count, 1 p the system of popular education in our 
ih RR 5 ор. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 3-26.—The 48 
Party Eu € Central Committee of the Communist 


Sovi 
| Кооп System from the lower to the higher 
vant acti Presented along with prescriptions of rele- 


action. —]. D, London, 
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L. 500. Bibliog. Naz. Ital., 1958, 


ith respect to the decreed, reform of the . 
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1948. Agafonov, T. I. Vneuchebnaia rabota so 
studentami po psikhologii. [Extracurricular ac- 
tivity with students of psychology.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1958, 4(4), 144-148.—K nowledge of psychology is 
important for future teachers. It is recommended 
that pedagogical institutes consider work of psycho- 
logical interest outside the classroom: activity involv- 
ing pupils in school, keeping of a “psycho-pedagogi- 
с diary," and activity in school clubs.—I. D. Lon- 

оп. 


1949. Bartlett, Neil; Finger, Frank W., & Wil- 
liams, Stanley B. On recruiting graduate stud- 
ents. Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 595—“The best 
estimate is that nearly 1700 students who received 
baccalaureate degrees in 1957, and 400 graduating 
previously, began graduate work (half-time or more) 
in 1957... . Some regions attracted a disproportion- 
ate number of students: e.g., California and New 
York totaled 2695 of the entire entering group. In 
contrast, the 13 Southern states, excluding Texas, 
enrolled only 16% of the new students.” The great- 
est number of new graduate students came from col- 
leges and universities in New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Texas. “Тһе 
Southern states contributed relatively few students." 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1950. Bernatowicz, A. J. (U. Hawaii) Teleol- 
ogy in science teaching. Science, 1958, 128, 1402- 
1405.—For most teachers of science, telology and 
anthropomorphism are not issues to be debated but to 
be deplored—we stand against the evil.” However, 
professors and textbooks alike make uncritical use of 
teleological and anthropomorphic language. Exam- 
ples of nonrigorous language from publications in 
geology, astronomy, physics, chemistry, and biology 
are provided. “The danger is not that we teach 
‘unscientific’ terminology but that we are actually 
thinking teleologically and communicating these 
modes of thought to students.” If words such as 
dominance, competition, selection, and function are 
not carefully used, they “lose the respectability 
granted to technical terms and communicate their 
intrinsic connotations of anthropomorphism, ani- 
mism, or teleology.” A classroom approach justify- 
ing avoidance of teleological, animistic, and anthro- 
pomorphic viewpoints involves pointing out that: 
when mechanistic explanations are available, teleol- 
ogy and its allies violate the principle of parsimony; 
teleological and similar elements of explanations are 
probably never heuristic in the natural sciences; ques- 
tions formulated in teleological and similar styles are 
“meaningless” in the sense that they are not suscepti- 
ble to scientific investigation—S. J. Lachman. 


1951. Chauncey, Henry. (Educational Testing 
Service) The conservation of talent in the USSR. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 195-196, 213.—Since the 
Russians have assumed that all but 1% of the 
population can "absorb and profit from a rigorous 
academic program," conservation of talent to them 
implies the full exploitation of all talent. Testing and 
educational guidance practices have not been em- 
ployed. The impact upon this condition of a recent 
proposal for a part-time work program is yet to be 
Seen. An extensive extracurricular system compen- 
sates in part for stimulation and identification of the 
talented. Academic competitions, the “Olympiads,” 
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operate from the local to the national levels.—T. E. 
Newland. 

1952. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brook- 
lyn Coll) Educational psychology. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: American Book Co., 1958. xiv, 601 p. 
$6.00.—In this revision of a 1948 text, (see 23: 
1909) 4 basic substantive areas are emphasized: the 
growth and development of personality; learning 
theory; the application of learning theory to the teach- 
ing of language, mathematical, natural and social 
Scientific, artistic, and other basic skills; and life 
adjustments,.—R. M. Frumkin. 

1953. Deise, Katherine L. Unmet needs of high 
school students. Educ. Leadership, 1958, 16, 169- 
175.—The report of a recent survey of aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and postgraduation plans of high school seniors 
which reveals significant areas of unmet needs by the 
secondary school. Tests were administered to 433 
students in 3 general areas. Ability tests of verbal 
and nonverbal intelligence and in 5 aptitude areas, 
tests of previous learning in terms of arithmetic and 
reading skills. The data indicated that the group was 
handicapped by a limited opportunity to elect courses 

in line with their aptitudes in the secondary school 

and also were handicapped by a number of unrealized 
opportunities. The survey suggested the following 
recommendations: extension of the reading program 
into the secondary school, better use of test results 
and test devices, better counseling and guidance, more 
realistic planning on the part of students, individual- 
ized education at the secondary level, a need to de- 
velop the type of school that generally is considered 


technical in nature at the secondary level—R. 
Baldauf. 


‚ 1954. Dockrell, W. В. (U. Alberta) The rela- 
tionship between socio-economic Status, intelli- 
gence and attainment in some Scottish prima: 
schools. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959, 5, 16-22— 
Among children completing primary school, correla- 
tions significant at the 1% level were as follows: 
Socioeconomic status (SS) and IQ, 40; IQ and EQ 
C English quotient) .8/; IQ and AQ (arithmetic quo- 
tient) .82; EQ and AQ 90; partial correlation SS 
and EQ with IQ constant, .44. Correlations not sig- 
nificant at 5% level were: partial correlation SS and 
AQ with IQ constant, .22; partial correlation SS and 
IQ with EQ constant, —.11. No significant correla- 
tion was found between SS and change in IQ in the 
primary school. Environmental factors have their 
greatest effect before primary school begins, therefore 
attempts to counteract the negative effect of restric- 


tive environments should begin early.—G. M. Della- 
Piana. 


1955. Doris, John. Test-anxiety and blame-as- 
signment in grade school children. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959, 58, 181-191.—“. . . an attempt was 
made to measure the relationship between test-anxiety 
in elementary school children and the propensity for 
self-blame assignment in regard to the experience of 
failure in a test situation. . . . The general hypothe- 
sis . . . was that in a failure situation, high test- 
anxious S's assign blame for a failure to themselves 
to a greater extent than do non-test-anxious S's, ... 
The overall results . . . tend to support the hypothesis, 
but with qualifications that . . . change the perspective 
. . . of test-anxiety and blame assignment."—G. H. 
Frank. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1956. Eddy, E. D. (U. New Hampshire) A' 
larger task for the American college. Educ. Rec, 
1959, 40, 113-117.—Summary results are reported of 
an investigation of the influence of colleges on stu- 
dent character. The investigation was conducted by 
observation and interview on the campuses of 20 col- 
leges and universities. Results reveal a lack of chal- 
lenge in college programs, lack of disciplined growth 
in knowledge, sex isolation on noncoed campuses, and 
a paucity of enriching social relationships.—1V. W, 


* Meissner. 


1957. Epstein, Shim'on. Psikhologia hinukhit o 
psikhologia lemaan hahinukh. [Educational psy- 
chology or psychology for education.] Urim, 1957- 
58, 15, 553-556.—Scope and content of educational 
psychology, sometimes even its existence, are contro- 
versial. “We have to distinguish between educational 
psychology and psychology for educators.” The first 
is not more than an anorganic collection of informa- 
tion, whereas psychology for education and educators 
is meaningful because it is organized from a systema- 
tic point of view. It has to be dynamic, social and 
developmental, and to help in linking between psy- 
chology and education —H. Ormian. 

1958. Finch, Stuart M., & Kroon, Edwin Н. 
(Children’s Psychiatric Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Some educational factors in the religious educa- 
tion of children. Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 36-43.— 
The effort to strengthen the superego ignores the 
fundamentals of mental health, because in the normal 
child the ego and superego are scarcely distinguish- 
able. For more effective religious education, the 
teacher needs a better understanding of emotional 
growth, types of parents, nor can the importance of 
carefully selecting the teacher be over-estimated.— 
С. К. Morlan. 

1959. Foshay, Arthur W. Education: Some 
present needs for future excellence. Educ. Leader- 
ship, 1958, 16, 133-150.— These needs are listed a$: 
a better teaching force; better teaching education; 
important to psychologists a coherent theory of lesa 
ing, and this discussion calls for a reconciliation 0 
the various learning theories; a redefinition of edu- 
cational goals consistent with the ideals generally 
held by individuals and as people. The status of the 
learning theory is summarized as: learning involves 
the whole of the organism, the emotional component 
of learning is often as significant as the overt ОГ 
apparent thing being learned, the individual learns 
what to do and the basic approach to the evaluation 
of learning therefore involves the study of the сө 
er's response taken as a whole, learning is a highly 
selective process, people learn at different rates an 
they learn with different perceptions of what is im- 
portant. They develop highly individualistic con- 
figurations out of identical stimuli.—R. Baldauf. 

1960. Gallese, Arthur James, Jr. (U. M innesota) 
Personality characteristics and academic achieve 
ment in school of engineering students. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959( May), 19, 3022-3023.—Abstract. 

1961. Gordon, Ira J. Developments in human 
behavior. Educ. Theory, 1958, 8, 259-268, 274— 
A systematic set of concepts derived from biology; 
Cybernetics, and perceptual psychology is presente 
and implications for educational practice are consid- 
ered. The organism is seen as on-going, transac- 
tional, homeostatic, self-actualizing, information 
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| ordering, and meaning-seeking. The concepts of 

“process,” “open energy system,” “organization,” 
“self-system,” “growth,” “individual variability,” and 
“multiple causation” are defined and discussed, 20- 
item bibliog —A. E. Kuenzli. 


1962. Haralambides, Theodore. The dynamics 
of education for peace. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 
1958, 16, 431-434.—Education should become the 
right and opportunity of every citizen in every coun- 
try. The challenge of education as the foundation of 
civilization and harbinger of peace on earth should 
be accepted. “For there is no greater and more up- 
lifting social power on earth than real and sound 
education.” —D. Lebo. 


1963, Jensen, Gale E. (Ed.) (U. Michigan) 
Socio-psychological analysis of educational prob- 
lems. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Ann Arbor Publishers, 
1957. 99 p. $2.00.—20 brief readings, several of 
which are reprints from articles and books, divided 
into 3 groups: “The Socio-Psychological Organiza- 
tion of School Systems"; “The Social Structure and 
Dynamics of Communities as Educational Influences" ; 
"Cultural Settings and Personality Development." 
11 authors contribute.—P. R. Givens. 


1964. Jensen, Gale E. (Ed. (U. Michigan) 
Case studies on the socio-psychological aspects of 
educational practice. Ann Arbor, Mich: Ann Arbor 
Publishers, 1958. 60 p.—A report of 23 cases involv- 
ing problems of interpersonal relations in a school 
setting.—P. R. Givens. 


1965. Kemmler, Lilly, & Heckhausen, Heinz. 
Mütteransichten über Erziehungsfragen. [Moth- 
ers opinions about questions of education.] Psychol. 
Rasch., 1959, 10, 83-93.—Mothers of first graders 
were interviewed about their views on educating 
boys, Obedience ranks first, followed by honesty, 
while the development of the child's personality was 
mentioned only in a few cases. А comparison of the 
expectancies of mothers with Gesell’s behavioral 
Scales shows remarkable agreement with the excep- 
tion of handling money, tasks in the home, and de- 
Cisions about how to dress, Gesell gives a lower age 
or American children in respect to handling money, 
a higher age with respect to the 2 later topics.— 
W. J. Koppite, 


1966, LaFave, Lawrence. Habit or attitude as 
inea tree in educational theory? Educ. 
ERR y, 1958, 8, 172-178.—It is contended that “atti- 
а. ү а more fruitful concept for educators than 
Ae abit' because attitude has “causal and uniquely 
e properties which habit seems to lack." Atti- 
Ча. id Bray caved with habit, is а nonmechanistic 
p M ich implies a thinking process within the 
is П, Attitude .Connotes conviction and de- 
Lacy while habit implies dictation and autocracy. 


{ « E. Kuengli, 
кош бопе, А. N., Galperin, P. IA., & ÈP- 
Bi. 1D. B. Reforma shkoly i zadachi psikholo- 


‚ [Reform of the School and the tasks of ps: 
RE Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 3-22. The 
School Sih Ti strengthening the connection of the 
System or ife and on further development of the 
in Deene ular education in the USSR,” adopted 
chology, рат 1958 requires a shift in the goals of psy- 
future s Particularly as they relate to pedagogy. The 

Program should emphasize the following prob- 
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lem areas: (a) “the role of strengthening the connec- 
tion of the school with life and [that] of uniting 
teaching with work in the psychic development of 
children and youth,” (b) “psychological problems of 
improving the content of general education,” (c) “the 
problem of methods of teaching and psychology,” (d) 
“the problem of abilities,” and (e) “problems of the 
psychological training of teachers.” —I. D. London. 

1968. Lowry, Howard. The human privilege. 
Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 151-163.—Liberal education 
is viewed as a human privilege that has the potential 
to counteract the dangers symbolized by the concept 
of the organizational man.—J. Russell. 

1969. MacDonald, Ian C. Education import of 
the growth of learning. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1957, 
3, 6-23.—Increase in output of scientific and tech- 
nical information results in the danger of learning 
“less and less about more and more” or “more and 
more about less and less." The author favors greater 
quality and depth of education, selectivity in choosing 
areas of learning for concentration in depth, improve- 
ment of communication skills of scientific investiga- 
tors, and stress on learning how to learn so as to 
equip the investigator with skills useful in gaining 
needed depth and breadth beyond that possible in 
formal education—G. M. Della-Piana. 

1970. Pidgeon, D. A. Selection for grammar 
schools in England and Wales. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 204-207, 214.—For the most part, the selec- 
tion process employed with 11-year-old children 
incorporates a verbal reasoning test, standardized 
achievement tests in arithmetic and English, and 
assessments obtained from the primary school head 
teachers. In some places, such tests are administered 
earlier, also, to the children, and interviewing is em- 
ployed by nearly half the local education authorities. 
Errors in allocation are estimated to be in excess of 
1095 of an age group. Some 2096 receive secondary 
education ; 28% of these continue their fulltime educa- 
tion at universities, teachers' colleges, technical and 
commercial colleges, art schools, and the like.—T. E. 
Newland. 

1971. Pinneau, Samuel R., & Jones, Harold E. 
(U. California) Development of mental abilities. 
Rev. educ, Res., 1958, 28, 392-400.—During the past 
3 years increased emphasis was given to theoretical 
issues in the organization and development of mental 
abilities. Longitudinal research yielded information 
on age changes in patterns of mental growth. Cross- 
sectional studies helped to clarify the relationship of 
extrinsic and intrinsic factors to individual differ- 
ences in ability. Of special note were studies that 
dealt with social status in relation to ability. 68-item 
bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 

1972. Schmeidler, Gertrude Raffel; Nelson, Mar- 
jory J., & Bristol Marjorie. Freshman Ror- 
schachs and college performance. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1959, 59, 343.—Group Rorschachs were 
administered to 633 freshmen in 3 entering classes. 
Protocols were scored for adjustment status and po- 
tential creativity. Rorschach ratings of adjustment 
were significantly related in the anticipated directions 
to after-graduation estimates of academic honors, ex- 
tracurricular honors, severity of psychological dif- 
ficulties, going on probation, and extent of participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. “Тһе 58 students 
who had been rated as potentially creative showed a 
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suggestively different college record from the other 
students.” The use of Rorschach interpretations by 
members of a college staff is discussed.—G. G. 
Thompson. 


1973. Scott, Lloyd F. (U. California)  Rela- 
tionships between elementary school children and 
television. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 134—137.—The 
relationships were examined that existed between 
either the total amount of television viewing or the 
amount of television viewing devoted to educational 
programs and: IQ, achievement, parents' occupation, 
adjustment, and interests. The Ss of the research 
were 456 children of the sixth and seventh grades of 
4 schools in San Leandro, California. The children 
who viewed most heavily were significantly inferior 
to their lesser viewing friends in arithmetic, reading, 
and total achievement. They had lower intelligence 
and came from families less favored occupationally.— 
F. Goldsmith. 

1974. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Teaching 
machines. Science, 1958, 128, 969-977.— The in- 
creasing demand for education "cannot be met simply 
by building more schools and training more teachers. 
Education must become more efficient. . . . Audio- 
visual aids supplement and may even supplant lec- 

tures, demonstrations and textbooks." But they do 
not contribute to the "productive interchange between 
teacher and student in the small classroom or tutorial 
situation." In the 1920s Sidney L. Pressey "designed 
several machines for the automatic testing of intelli- 
gence and information.” Pressey pointed out that 
such machines “could not only test and score, they 
could teach. . . . Pressey’s machines succumbed in part 
to cultural inertia... . Pressey seems to have been the 
first to emphasize the importance of immediate feed- 
back in education and to propose a system in which 
each student could move at his own pace.” Require- 
ments of a desirable teaching machine are discussed; 

_ several machines with the required characteristics 
have been built. Such machines are like good tutors 
in: inducing sustained activity, insisting that a given 
point be thoroughly understood, presenting just the 
material for which the student is ready, helping the 

` student to come up with the right answer, reinforc- 
ing the student for every correct response. Program- 
ming of the material is considered. Uses, advantages 
and limitations of teaching machines are discussed. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


1975. Stephens, J. M. (Johns Hopkins U.) Edu- 
cational psychology. Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1959, 10, 
109-130.—The 199 articles cited here were selected 
from 4000 appearing in 95 serials. At the onset, 21 
available summaries and their topics are listed. The 
remaining articles are reviewed under the headings 
of psychology in education, academic and intellectual 
growth, character, interests, and personal adjustment, 
physique, intellect, and adjustment; interrelations, 
the role of nonscholastic factors, methods, policy, and 
school organization, classroom learning, and char- 
acteristics of teachers. 199-item bibliog.—4. J. 
Sprow. 

1976. Traversa, Carlo. Pedagogia e psicologia. 
[Pedagogy and psychology.] Turin, Italy: Radio 
Italiana, 1958. iv, 159 р. L. 300. Bibliog. Naz. 

Ital., 1958, 2, 46.—Н. B. English. 

1977. Winn, Ralph B. (Ed.) John Dewey: Dic- 
tionary of Education. New York: Philosophical 
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Library, 1959. x, 149 p. $3.75.—Опоїайопз, vary- 
ing in length up to 3 pages, arranged alphabetically, 
—H. B. English. . 

1978. Wolter, Emile. Initiation a l'obervation 
systematique des eleves. [Introduction to the sys- 
tematic observation of pupils.] Paris, France: Bea- 
trice-Nauwelaerts, 1957. 126 p. Belg. Fr. 80.—A 
detailed description of the method of child study de- 
veloped by Albert Huth is given. It involves the 
making of observations both in and out of school and 
the synthesis of all these observations. Illustrative 
records of observation, scales for observation, and a 
bibliography of the works of Huth are included. 10 
p. refs.—S. Duker. 


(See also Abstracts 66, 298, 707, 955, 1076, 1385, 
2255, 2258, 2259, 2261, 2272, 2277, 2294) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


1979. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne) A look at homework. Amer. Sch. Bd. J, 
1958, 137(6), 22-24.—The author analyzes the pros 
and cons of home assignments in the light of under- 
lying psychological problems. These must be com- 
mensurate with basic principles of child and adoles- 
cent psychology, the principles underlying the laws 
of learning, and the recognition of the need for dif- 
ferentiated assignments according to the needs, abili- 
ties, and interests of the individual pupil.—5. M. 
Amaiora. 

1980. Betts, Emmett Albert. (The Betts Reading 
Clinic) Developing basic reading skills: Through 
effective class organization. Education, 1958, 78, 
561-576.—The author points out the necessity for ef- 
fective class organization in the developing of basic 
skills in reading: levels of professional competence, 
regimentation, administrative and classroom plans, 
reading levels in grouping, interests and individual- 
ized reading, individual differences, and goals of in- 
struction —S. M. Amatora. i 

1981. Blake, Elias, Jr, & Ausubel, David Р. 
(U. Illinois) Proactive inhibition in the forgetting 
of meaningful school material. J. educ. Res., 19. 8, 
52, 145-149.—Proactive inhibition is the interfering 
of prior learning with later learning. It is an 1m- 
portant factor in school learning because most new 
ideational materials are related to a previously learne 
background, While retroactive inhibition is a sig- 
nificant factor of forgetting in rote learning, proat: 
tive inhibition is more significant in the forgetting 0; 
meaningful material. The results of the experiment 
support the hypothesis that stability of establishe 
concepts increases the discriminability of the learn- 
ing material and thereby minimizes proactive inhi- 
bition.—F. Goldsmith. p 

1982. Brueckner, Leo J. Evaluation in arith- 
metic. Education, 1959, 79, 291-294.—Analysis 1 
evaluation in arithmetic involved measurement, test- 
ing, observation, and interviews with the learner an 
his associates. Involved in the analysis are: spect 
technical outcomes that are directly related to ari. 
metic, outcomes related to child development ал 
growth, broader outcomes concerned with social a 7 
jectives to which they contribute. The author ma 
cusses the use of questions, check lists, inventor ies; 
anecdotal records, tape recordings, and similar ро 
cedures for use in personal interviews and evaluation 
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The uses and interpretations of standardized tests are 
likewise included.—5. М. Amatora. 


1983. Buswell, С. T. (U. California) Solving 
problems in arithmetic. Education, 1959, 79, 287— 
290.—Teaching pupils to solve problems is a 2- 
pronged operation: thought processes need to be de- 
veloped, and competency in the skills involved in num- 
ber processes are essential. Each of the aspects in- 
volved is analyzed in detail—S. M. Amatora. 


1984. Cappa, Dan. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Kindergarten children’s spontaneous responses to 
storybooks read by teachers. J. educ. Res., 1958, 
52, 75.—The spontaneous responses of over 2500 
kindergarten children in the schools of Contra Costa 
County, California to storybooks read to them by their 
teachers were investigated. The most noted spon- 
taneous response was the desire to look at the book 
tead. 32.5% of the responses were verbalized, 67.6% 
were overt actions.—F. Goldsmith. 


1985, Carr, Patrick. (607 Spruce St., Villa Grove, 
Ill.) Can comic books be used in education? 
Education, 1958, 79, 57-61.—The author examines a 
number of issues involved in the use of comic books. 
Following this he presents an evaluation of the vari- 
ous types of comic books and points up suggestions 
for constructive use—S, M. Amatora. 


1986. Chapman, Robert Stanley. (Calgary, Al- 
berta) Achievement and under-achievement in 
English language ten in an Alberta composite high 
school, Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959, 5, 41-49.—In 
а comparison of 112 achievers with 112 under- 
achievers in grades 10 and 11, some statistically sig- 
nificant differences in the direction of the achievers 
Were as follows: more girls, younger, fewer previous 
failures, more academic interests, better study habits, 
ess time on hobbies, more private lessons, parents 
ave more schooling and more often professional or 
Owner of business, and teacher ratings agreed more 
With personality self-ratings. No significant differ- 
ences on language spoken at home and time on after 


School jobs ог extra-curi ivities.— 
Della-Pims. curicular activities.—G. М. 


Zu. Cleary, Florence D. (Wayne State U.) 

а See guidance programs, Education, 1958, 78, 
m :— Teachers need to guide the reading of their 
E S so that books become a means of extending ex- 
ttn ОЁ gaining insight into human behavior, a 
iu ground for claritying values and beliefs, for 
qi ing life-long learning and fulfillment. The au- 

ki Points out the skills that need to be developed 
the Pees yidance that must be provided, She shows 
Wiers o Pur for teachers and librarians to be skillful 
E e world of communication media. The 
оны E problems involved are usually the most 
RA d yet the most overlooked ones. These are 
out in a 7-point program.—S. M. Amatora. 


1 
ES Fay, Leo C. Improving the teaching of 
Due hep еаснег experimentation. Bull. Sch, 
ing improvem, 1958, 34, 104 p—As part of a read- 
is ш course offered to elementary school 
each of | problem for investigation was chosen by 
planne d 25 Participants and а research program was 
iS presented Sess A sample of 11 experiments 
interest A à ich indicate the areas of concern and 
fading in th ese teachers. They include phonics, 
€ content field, extensive reading, aiding 
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in the content field, extensive reading, aiding the 
handicapped reader, and reading in the high school, 
In summary, the results reveal that they were gen- 
erally successful in effecting reading improvement in 
their pupils. It would appear, further, that children 
can be helped to read significantly better by teachers . 
who are interested and strongly motivated.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


1989. Fitzgerald, James A. (U. Scranton) What 
words should children study in spelling? Educa- 
tion, 1958, 79, 224-228.—In a survey of child letter- 
writing outside of school, pupil theme-writing in 
school, and adult letter-writing in life outside of 
school, the overlap of child and adult writing was 
determined. From this research together with that 
of other authorities, the author presents a basic list 
of 429 words. He then shows the need for testing, 
and the notable differences in children's needs for 
spelling, the variation in their ability to spell words 
needed at all levels, and the research basis for differ- 
entiated instruction in spelling.—S. M. Amatora. 


1990. Fridian, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne) Reading achievement in a Catholic pa- 
rochial school Sch. Soc., 1958, 86, 403-405 — 
Pupils in a school in 1940 were compared to pupils 
in the same school in 1956 on reading achievement, 
accuracy, speed, and comprehension. Pupils in 1956 
read better than pupils enrolled in the same school in 
1940. Teaching of reading more effective now than 
in 1940.—E. M. Bower. 


1991. Furness, Edna Lue. (U. Wyoming) Psy- 
chological determinants of spelling success. Edu- 
cation, 1958, 79, 234-239.—Support needs to be given 
to prompt appraisal of spelling difficulty that remedial 
instruction be utilized before the pupil is psychologi- 
cally handicapped by results of failure, Included 
among the many determinants are: application of re- 
sults from experimental psychology; spelling as a 
sensorimotor habit; various types of imagery, visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic; the intelligence factor in 
spelling ability; phonetic generalization as a domi- 
nating factor in the psychology of differences in de- 
gree and kind of spelling errors; deeply conditioned 
emotional attitudes; intellectual inertia and careless- 
ness; specific experimental and temperamental fac- 
tors; opportunity, ability, and desire; and the role of 
incentives—S. M. Amatora. 


1992. Gilbert, A. C. F. (Princeton U.) The 
efficiency of certain variables in predicting sur- 
vival іп an engineering school. Psychol. Newsltr., 
NYU, 1959, 10, 311-313.—“. . . scores on the SAT-V, 
SAT-M, and Advanced Mathematics Test and score 
on a science test (Physics or Chemistry) do not seem 
to provide a very sound basis for predicting whether 
students will continue in the Engineering curriculum 
of Princeton University after the first year."—M. 5. 
Mayzner. 


1993. Glock, Marvin D. (Cornel U.) Some 
psychological aspects of teaching reading. Edu- 
cation, 1958, 78, 529-533.—In teaching by telling, 
guiding, or the encouragement of imitation many 
psychological problems need be considered: for ef- 
fective learning pupils need to see the reason; good 
guidance enables the learner to make errors and cor- 
rect them with his own skill; imitation does not 
ensure understanding; the pupil must understand 
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what he learns and be given practice in applying it to 
varied activities; what elements in learning will 
transfer, and why, and how.—S. M. Amatora, 


1994. Goldberg, Herman Krieger. (Baltimore, 
Md.) The ophthalmologist looks at the reading 
problem. Amer. J. Ophthal, 1959, 47, 67-74.—A 
review of 36 articles and 100 cases of reading re- 
tardation leads to the conclusion that refractive errors 
and muscle imbalance play only a small part in the 
problem of the retarded reader and that it is possible 
to recognize a reading-retarded child at the first grade 
level where the problem should be dealt with. 36 
reís.—D. Shaad. 


1995. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) The 
teaching of reading: An international view. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1957. 30 р. 
$1.50.—The problems of literacy and the teaching 
of reading in different parts of the world are sur- 
veyed. Experiment indicates that: children learn to 
read by almost any method; available evidence does 
not show which method is best ; all children and adults 
do not learn to read equally well by a given method, 
indicating that other factors are at work; contrasting 
methods emphasize differents aspects of reading; 
progress in learning to read is most rapid when both 
meaning and the skills of word recognition are 
stressed from the beginning.—J/. W. Meissner. 


1996. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) New ap- 
proaches to the study of interpretation in read- 
ing. J. educ. Res., 1988, 52, 65-67.—The earlier ap- 
proaches to the problem of reading by Thorndike, 
Judd, Buswell, Hilliard, and Davis were viewed in 
historical perspective. Other investigators (Swain, 
Piekarz, Gray and Rogers, Bloom and Broder, Jen- 
kinson, Letton) are now making use of retrospective 
and introspective techniques, These studies give 
clear evidence of the value of these methods in study- 
ing interpretation in reading. They reveal the nature 
of thinking involved. The aim of this article has 
been to call attention to the newer approach.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


1997. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) Sum- 
mary of reading investigations: July 1, 1957 to 
June 30, 1958. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 203-221.— 
"The past year has been an unusually productive one 
with respect both to the number and quality of the 
reading investigations reported. Attention is di- 
rected to their variety and nature and the major con- 
clusions reached. Short abstracts of 118 different 
publications are given in the 4 fields of: summaries 
relating to specific aspects of reading, the sociology 
of reading, the physiology of reading, and the teach- 
ing of reading. 118-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 

1998. Hahn, Harry T. (Public Schools, Pontiac, 
Mich.) Improving reading skills in junior high 
school. Education, 1958, 79, 153-156—A number 
of psychological implications involved in the improv- 
ing of reading skills at the junior high school level 
are discussed. The author points out the factors in- 
volved, presents the experiment as carried on by the 
Oakland Reading Service, and gives conclusions.—$. 

M. Amatora. 


1999. Hart, Richard H. (Peter Boscow School, 
Hillsboro, Ore.) The effectiveness of an approach 
to the problem of varying abilities in teaching 
reading. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 228-231.—In the 
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average classroom there is a very wide range in the 
reading achievement and ability of pupils. At Peter 
Boscow School pupils were tested with the Reading 
Battery of the California Achievement Tests, the 
Durrell-Sullivan Intermediate Reading Survey, and 
the 1950 S-Form California Short-Form Test of Men- 
tal Maturity, and the students were divided into 9 
different ability groups. Daily for 85 minutes grade 
level designations were dissolved and pupils of simi- 
lar ability from the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades met for 
language arts instruction. ‘The achievements of the 
pupils of the same grades under the regular reading 
program and under the experimental program were 
compared aíter a year as measured by the Reading 
Battery of the California Achievement Test. The 
results indicate that reading achievement under the 
experimental program was significantly greater than 
the reading achievement under the regular program, 
—F. Goldsmith. 


2000. Hone, Elizabeth. (California State Coll, 
San Fernando Valley) Identification of children 
gifted in science. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 64- 
67.—A list of 49 characteristics, culled from the 
literature, is categorized as personal, socio-emotional, 
and intellectual; the list was employed with some 60 
educators іп an exploratory study—7. E. Newland. 


2001. IAroshchuk, V. L. Rol’ osoznaniia tipo- 
vykh priznakov pri reshenii arifmeticheskikh zad- 
ach opredelénnogo tipa. [The rolé of identifying 
problem-types in solving arithmetic problems of a 
given type.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 103-113.— 
improper instructional methods are responsible for 
the difficulties experienced by pupils in handling arith- 
metic problems falling into different categories of 
solution. In current school practice no attempt 1$ 
made, as a rule, to get pupils to look for those fea- 
tures which identify a problem type so as to enable 
him to apply the solution appropriate to the problem, 
As a matter of fact, these features are not even re- 
ferred to in class, Successful solution of a typical 
problem requires a more or less complete understand- 
ing of those features which identify its type. Im- 
vestigation shows that only those pupils who have Ш- 
dependently learned to identify types are able to cope 
with typical problems based on them. Type-identifica- 
tion should be taught to pupils in generalized and 
abstract form from the very start with concrete illus- 
tration. If this is done, “even backward pupils will 
be able successfully to solve practical as well as ab- 
stract problems of a given type.” —I. D. London. 


2002. Jacobs, James N., & Bollenbacher, Joan K. 
(Cincinnati Public Schools, O.) An experimenta: 
study of the effectiveness of television versus class- 
room instruction in sixth grade science in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools: 1956-1957. J. educ. каң 
1959, 52, 184-189.—The research was concerned with 
the effectiveness of instruction by television as com- 
pared with the regular classroom instruction in pu» 
lic schools. 12 classes of sixth grade science, сой 
taining a total of 315 boys and girls, located in ; 
elementary schools in Cincinnati, were include je 
the experiment. 6 classes were assigned to the d 
vision group and 6 to the control group. The te ( 
vision instruction began on March 18, 1957, and Rr 
tinued for 8 weeks. The students were tested be EE 
and after the experiment. The TV-group averag 
exceeded the non-TV group averages at the high an 
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middle levels, the difference for the middle group 
being only slight, while the reverse was true at the 
low level.—F. Goldsmith. 

2003. Josephina. (Boston Coll.) Reading ac- 
complishment of gifted and average pupils. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 867-871.—Horn's formula 
modified by the Pearsonian r's obtained in this study 
were used to compute mean discrepancy scores for 
gifted and average pupils in reading vocabulary and 
comprehension. It is concluded that “pupils of 
above average ability in this study deviated more than 
the corresponding group of pupils of average ability 
when their obtained level was compared with their 
expected accomplishment.”—W. Coleman. 

2004. Kasdon, Lawrence M. (Department of 
Public Instruction, Honolulu, Hawaii) Early read- 
ing background of some superior readers among 
college freshmen. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 151—153. 
—The reading background of 50 superior readers 
among college freshmen were studied. Approximately 
half of them reported that they were able to read 
before entering the first grade; of these, two thirds 
had been taught to read by some member of their 
families. Half of the students reported that they 
became interested in reading because they were curi- 
ous about the content of the books. The family played 
а more important role in fostering interest in books 
in early years than the school did. No definite an- 
Swer was given to the question if giftedness in read- 
ing could be identified early in the life of the child. 
—F. Goldsmith, 

2005. Krutetskii, V. A. Ору analiza sposob- 
nostef К usvoeniiu matematiki и shkol'nikov. [Ex- 
perimental analysis of abilities [required] for learn- 
ing mathematics in pupils.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5 
(1), 32-50.— The "structure of mathematical abili- 
ties" and the determination of its components are the 
Subject of an experimental study conducted on 15 
pupils drawn from the sixth and eighth grades. The 
method utilized is that of comparative analysis of the 
Process by which specially selected experimental alge- 
raic problems are solved by “capable” and “incapa- 
le" Pupils. In this way certain individual mathe- 
matical abilities can be identified: the ability to make 
quick and broad generalizations, the ability to wind 
up the reasoning process and to bring things to quick 
Conclusion through the corresponding mathematical 
Operations, and the ability to switch speedily and 
dn je from direct to reverse reasoning. It appears 
ties е foregoing “components are not general abili- 
fire Коп to every activity of a given person but 
zd pecifically mathematical abilities and as such 

Peculiar only to the mathematical activities of 
at person."—J, D). London. 


2006, Kudriavtsev, T. V. K voprosu o pri- 
enm znanií na praktike. [On the application of 
edge to practice.] op Psikhol., 1959, 5(1), 
Bone and eighth grade pupils were ob- 
ede electrical mounting work requiring some 
ісце Бе of physics. Pupils experience considerable 
to Pestis qute application of theoretical propositions 
in the Š lagrams, Similar difficulty was observed 
entary, con of theoretical principles from ele- 
m rial set-ups. It appears that pupils may 
skills та BE closed systems of knowledge 
Very oft and a pattern of practical abilities, which 
*n lack mutual transition points." Several 
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ways of effectuating the "transition" are discussed,— 
I. D. London. 

2007. Letson, Charles T. (Public Schools, Mont- 
clair, N. J.) The relative influence of material and 
purpose on reading rates. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
238-240.—A. recent experiment, conducted by the 
writer, examined whether the difficulty of the ma- 
terial or the purpose for which the material is read 
exerts a greater degree of influence on the rate of 
reading. The test consisted of 2 parts: to test the 
flexibility of rate in accordance with the difficulty 
of the material, and to test the flexibility of rate in 
accordance with the purpose. The test was adminis- 
tered to a population of 601 college freshmen. Тһе 
following conclusions may be deduced from this study: 
the difficulty of the material exerts a greater influence 
on rate than does the purpose, slowing down to read 
more difficult material is important to good compre- 
hension.—F. Goldsmith. 

2008. McDavid, John, Jr. Some relationships 
between social reinforcement and  scholastic 
achievement. J. consult. Psychol., 1959, 23, 151-154. 
—Motivational differences assumed to account for 
scholastic over- and underachievement may be par- 
tially due to differences in the incentive or motiva- 
tional reinforcement value of positive evaluation by 
teachers for various individuals, The more effective 
social approval is as a reward, the greater its incen- 
tive or motivational value. Consequently, the student 
is more likely to work toward a goal of high scholastic 
achievement.—4. A. Kramish. 

2009. McQueen, R., & Williams, K. C. Predict- 
ing success in beginning high school algebra. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1958, 4, 603-606.—"'The present inquiry 
sought to ascertain the correlation between success in 
beginning high school algebra and four educational 
measurements: (a) eighth year arithmetic grades, 
(b) Orleans Algebra Prognosis Test, (c) Otis Quick 
Scoring Mental Ability Test, and (d) Gates Reading 
Survey, Comprehension section. The sample was 
composed of 83 ninth grade students . . . enrolled in 
first year algebra.  Correlations between algebra 
grades and reading comprehension, and algebra grades 
and general intelligence fell well short of significance, 
Positive, though moderate, correlations were found 
between algebra grades and arithmetic grades as well 
as between algebra grades and the Orleans Test scores. 
Data suggest that forecasting achievement in algebra 
would be considerably more accurate if both of the 
latter predictors were employed than if based upon 
either one alone."—C. Н. Ammons. 

2010. Marvel, John А. (U. Wyoming) Acquisi- 
tion and retention of reading performance on two 
response dimensions as related to "set" and ta- 
chistoscopic training. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 232- 
237.—"Set" is defined in this investigation as relat- 
ing to any performance change in reading rate which 
might occur from a specific set of verbal instructions. 
"The effect of the tachistoscope and the effect of "set" 
for speed on the improvement of rate and compre- 
hension in reading were examined. The tachistoscope 
was used with verbal set and without verbal set. The 
implications indicated that reading ability can be im- 
proved by increasing the motivation of the pupil. The 
requisite skills for improving reading rate lie in the 
ability of the teacher to motivate the students for an 
increase in reading rate, and expensive apparatus are 
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not essential to release these potentialities. 
—F. Goldsmith. 


2011. Morgan, A. B. Selection of scientific tal- 
ent. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 83-86.—'"The Morgan 
Test of Logical Reasoning was given to 80 finalists in 

. the Westinghouse National Science Talent Search 
(STS).... The following conclusions may be drawn. 
(a) The STS finalists, as a group, were able to think 
more logically than college graduates, including col- 
lege graduates with advanced or professional degrees, 
and college graduates who had had formal training in 
logic [p < .01]. (b) The ability to reason logically 
at a high level is distinguishing characteristic of stu- 
dents who have demonstrated scientific aptitude and 
scientific achievement. (c) The Morgan Test of 
Logical Reasoning is useful as a quick screening de- 
vice for identifying high school students with. scien- 
tific talent."—C. H. Ammons. 


2012. Morrison, Ida E., & Perry, Ida F. (Sacra- 
mento State Coll.) Spelling and reading relation- 
ships with incidence of retardation and accelera- 
tion. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 222-227.—The results 
of spelling and reading tests given to 1007 children 
in grades 3 through 8 in 36 classrooms in 5 school 
districts were analyzed. Test results used in this 
investigation were drawn from a series of California 
Achievement Tests and California Short-Form Tests 
of Mental Maturity given over a period of 4 years. 
There was a fairly conclusive relationship between 
children’s abilities to read and spell. The closer cor- 
relations were found in the lower grades. The tend- 
ency for more retardation to be found in spelling than 
in reading in grades 3 and 4 suggests a need for 
me emphasis on readiness for spelling.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


2013. Norris, Catherine M. (Columbia U.) A 
structure for learning. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 379— 
381.—A student's learning about himself and his 
capacities takes place within his relationships with 
people, including teachers. The author argues the 
teachers responsibility to structure the relationships 
so as to help the student grow and develop. Included 
are complete discussions of: the authority role; the 
acceptance role; the limit-setting role; and the sup- 
porting role. Complete analysis of these 4 roles in 
structuring learning situations are presented from the 
point of view of teacher responsibility to promote 
growth of students.—S. M. Amatora. 


2014. Olivier, S. Influence de la mixité. [In- 
fluence of coeducation.] BINOP, 1958, 14, Numéro 
Spécial, 123-129.—Comparison of pupils in coeduca- 
tional classes with those segregated according to sex 
finds slightly better performance for mixed groups. 
However, when the total group is subdivided as to 
urban or rural locale, it appears that coeducation in 
tural areas is an advantage, whereas in urban areas 
separate classes provide for greater academic success. 
Further investigation is needed as to the nature of 
other factors affecting coeducation in urban areas.— 
F. M. Douglass. 


2015. Phelph, Waldo W., Hanks, L. Day, & 
Neef, Harold. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Speech activities in the United States history 
course. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 29-35.—67 
pairs of high school students, equated on Otis IQ and 
pretest history content scores, constituted the control 
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and experimental groups under different teachers, 
The experimental groups differed in that approxi- 
mately one-half of their class time was devoted to 
student speaking, debates, and other less formal 
verbal participation. No statistically significant dif- 
ferences were found between the gains of the 2 
groups.—T. E. Newland. 


2016. Quay, Lorene Childs. (U. Illinois) Аса- 
demic achievement attitudes in group perception 
in sixth graders. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (May), 
19, 3042-3043.—A bstract. 

2017. Roberts, Ruth. (U. Minnesota) English 
skills of foreign graduate students. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (May), 19, 3014—3015.—A bstract. 


2018. Schubert, Delwyn G. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) How gifted junior high students attack 
unknown words. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 90- 
91, 94.—Analysis of 172 responses by 86 gifted stu- 
dents (above “I.Q. 130") showed 32% using a dic- 
tionary, 31% asking someone else, 17% using con- 
textual clues, 11% skipping the word, 6% relying 
upon phonetic and structural analysis, and 3% using 
a glossary.—T. E. Newland. 

2019. Spencer, D. H. Interpretation and ex- 
planation of the syllabus for Standard IX. J, 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959, 16, 452-458.—Some of 
the difficult points arising from the Bombay Syllabus 
and an explanation of ways of introducing the basic 
structures of English to children were'presented in 
a series of talks over the All-India Radio. The pres- 
ent article is a published version of one such talk deal- 
ing with the syllabus for Standard IX... Tenses; 
noun, adverbial, and adjectival clauses; and special 
verbs (anomalous finites) are among the topics con- 
sidered.—JD. Lebo. 

2020. Thompson, Orville E. (0. California, 
Davis) College achievement of high school voca- 
tional agriculture students. Calif. J. educ. Res, 
1958, 9, 175-178, 185.—1In the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture at Davis, no statistically 
significant differences were found between the college 
grade point averages of 75 students who had com- 
pleted 3 or more years of agriculture in high school 
and a comparable sized group who had completed less 
than that.—T. E. Newland. r 

2021. Tsudzuki, A. Prediction of the adjust- 
ment of middle-school pupils to the school life. 
Bull. Fac. Educ., Nagoya, 1957 (Mar), 3, 395.—The 
Kraeplin Test, Tanaka's Test of Introversion-Ex- 
traversion, and Nagashima and Yamazaki's Person- 
ality Adjustment Test were not good predictors of 
scholastic achievement in the middle school and ha 
low test-test correlation over 1 year.—H. В. English. 

2022. Tsudzuki, A. Prediction of the scholastic 
achievement in middle-school pupils. Вий. Fac. 
Educ. Nagoya, 1957(Mar), 3, 394—School marks 
are better predictors of scholastic achievement in the 
middle school than intelligence tests. The intelligence 
test had a test-test r over 1 year of about 5.6.—H. 2: 
English. 

2023. Wollner, Mary Н. B. (Rockford Coll) 
Some European research in reading disabilities 
Education, 1958, 78, 550-560.—Following a 4-month 
study of educational centers in Austria, Germany, an 
France, the author presents the research in reading 
disabilities being carried on in these countries. Im- 
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pressions gathered in visits to diagnostic centers and 
in the reading of their published research include: 
keen awareness of the problem of reading disability 
and outstanding research done in France; definitions 
expressive of complex ediology and agreement in de- 
scriptions of origins and natures of handicaps; ap- 
proaching a diagnosis from a medical-neurological 
vantage point; approach to the problem from a psy- 
chopedagogical or developmental vantage point; ap- 
proaching the problem from a sociological vantage 
point; lack of sufficient material and information 
about dyslexia in teacher preparation programs; a 
wide variety of practices in remedial procedures; and 
common elements in diagnostic keenness, enthusiastic 
championship, and devoted and insightful teaching.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


2024. Zykova, V. I. O primenenii geometriches- 
kikh znanii k resheniiu prakticheskikh zadach. 
[On the application of geometrical knowledge to the 
solution of practical problems.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(2), 53-65.—Sixth grade pupils were first engaged 
in the solution of problems involving determination of 
inaccessible distances and then were given similar 
problems involving measurement out-of-doors. The 
study showed that the ability to solve this type of 
problem in practice depends largely on the general- 
ized understanding of the way such problems are 
solved on paper. The kinds of difficulties encountered 
and mistakes made in the determination of inaccessi- 
ble distances are also discussed—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 79, 81, 775, 1073, 1197, 
1451, 2271) 
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2025. .Bailyn, Lotte. (Harvard U.) Mass media 
and children: A study of exposure habits and 
Cognitive effects. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(1, 
Whole No. 471), 48 p—“The central problem of this 
Study is the effect of the mass media on four cognitive 
aspects of the child : stereotyping, perception of threat, 
Projected self-image, and passivity.” A questionnaire 
ү: administered to over 600 fifth and sixth grade 
NP and girls in a public school of suburban Boston. 
niormation was elicited on frequency of exposure and 
m preferences to radio, TV, movies, comic books, 
d and comic strips. Among the findings re- 
d А | Were: those who are most heavily exposed to 
ve Orical media (movies, comic books, and TV) do 
ш much time listening to radio or reading 
oos s tend to concentrate more than girls on 
оа edia; parental restriction on amount of 
the ү 9, occupation of father, and religion seem 
Dar closely related factors which influence ex- 
ie to pictorial media. A discussion of the types 
ee Preferred and the cognitive correlates of 
е puis that the need for escape and ego- 
Particulari rough passive release of aggression is 
VON T great in boys of the Catholic religion 
dua b ers are workers or in service jobs. 25- 
ibliog —M. А. Seidenfeld. 


А0026. Brown, Donald R., & Datta, Lois-Ellen. 

DUNS rianism, verbal ability, and response set. 

relationate 50€. Psychol, 1950, 58, 131-134.—The 

F scale) ip of authoritarianism (as measured by the 

tested to year of college and response set were 
and discussed—G. H. Frank. 
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2027. Budd, William C., & Blakely, Lynda S. 
(Western Washington Coll. Education) The rela- 
tionship between ascendancy and response choice 
on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. J. 
educ. Res., 1958, 52, 73-74.—20 students who char- 
acteristically responded to items on the MTAI by 
selecting an extreme response position were com- ` 
pared with 20 students who selected the moderate re- 
sponse position. They were compared on 2 meas- 
ures: the А factor of the Guildford-Martin Inventory 
of Factors, and an incomplete sentence blank con- 
structed for this purpose. The results of the study 
showed no relationship between ascendance as meas- 
ured by either scale and the tendency to choose ex- 
treme response positions on the MTAI.—F, Gold- 
smith. 

2028. Calogeras, Roy C. Some relationships be- 
tween fantasy and self-report behavior. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1958, 58, 273-325.—57 tenth-grade 
boys were given direct and indirect attitude question- 
naires, were administered the TAT in group form, 
and were interviewed on intrafamily problems and 
situations. “А significant as well as a direct rela- 
tionship appears to exist between TAT derived intra- 
family attitudes and comparable attitudes measured by 
the self-report techniques." The majority of the sig- 
nificant correlations were considered too low to be 
of value in individual prediction, Implications for 
theory and further research are discussed. 64 refs. 
—G. G. Thompson. 

2029. Cannon, Kenneth L. (Brigham Young U.) 
Stability of sociometric scores of high school stu- 
dents. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 43-48.— The socio- 
metric type test, Fun, Work, and Friends, developed 
by Staples, was used to determine the stability of a 
high school group's acceptance of its members over 
periods of 1, 2, and 3 years. Beginning 1950 the tests 
were given to about 100 pupils attending a rural high 
school in Nebraska. The tests included 4 items ques- 
tioning with what pupils they would enjoy working 
on a committee or going to a picnic, for whom they 
would vote to represent the school, and who their 
best friends were. The social acceptance scores were 
found to have a high correlation coefficient, ranging 
from .61 to .91, over periods of 1, 2, and 3 years. 
This rural high school group's acceptance of its mem- 
bers showed a tendency to remain stable. In larger 
communities the scores may tend to be lower.—F. 
Goldsmith. 

2030. Dass, Ajit Kumar. The effect of west- 
ernization on university students' attitudes toward 
co-education. Educ. Psychol. Delhi, 1958, 5, 65- 
70.—Using a questionnaire and self-rating scale to 
study the relationship between westernization and 
attitudes toward coeducation, the author obtained a 
low r of .0391 between the 2 instruments. He con- 
cludes there is no definite relationship between the 2 
variables.—H. Angelino. 


2031. Deignan, F. J. Note on the values of art 
students. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 566.—"The Study 
of Values by Allport, Vernon, and Lindzey was ad- 
ministered in May of 1956 and 1957 to a total of 136 
seniors enrolled in general psychology at Rhode Island 
School of Design .. . and in September, 1956, to 212 
incoming freshmen. Results . . . warrant its con- 
tinued use as a screening device. .. . Comparisons by 
t-test, made after overall 6 X 3 analyses of variance 
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for males and females separately had yielded sig- 
nificant F values, indicate that RISD seniors hold 
significantly higher Aesthetic values than either RISD 
freshmen or college students in general, and markedly 
lower Social values than either group."—C. Н. Am- 
mons, 

2032. Edwards, T. Bentley, & Wilson, Alan B. 
Attitudes toward the study of school subjects. 
Educ. Theory, 1958, 8, 275-283, 285.—As an intro- 
duction to a research project on motivations of high 
school students, the authors present a conceptual 
scheme out of which an instrument is to be devised 
that will rank individuals, in terms of latent person- 
ality structures, along 6 scales: prudent vs. theoretic, 
prudent vs. immediate, prudent vs. aesthetic, theoretic 
vs. immediate, theoretic vs. aesthetic, aesthetic vs. im- 
mediate.—4. E. Kuenzli, 

2033. Edwards, T. Bentley, & Wilson, Alan B. 
(U. California) The specialization of interests 
and academic achievement. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 
28, 183-196.— Interest orientation of high school stu- 
dents is construed according to 2 bipolar dimensions: 
preference for social vs. nonsocial objects, and prefer- 
ence for ends through deliberative, abstract consid- 
erations vs. immediate or proximate ends. In scales 
developed through this formulation, science students 
show a sex difference in interest, with boys tending 
toward the theoretic (deliberative orientation toward 
the nonsocial environment), while girls have pre- 
dominently prudent interests (deliberative orienta- 
tion toward the social environment). In both sex 

groups, prudent interest orientation is associated with 
higher academic grades in chemistry and physics. 
Responses to the theoretic-immediate scale show 
that boys are motivated by intrinsic interest while 
piris are oriented toward proximate social ends, e.g., 

igh grades, Evaluative practices in the schools 
seem to favor achievement at a “mechanical” level 
of those oriented to social considerations over those 
with strong theoretic interest.—R. C. Strassburger. 


2034. Elkins, Deborah. Some factors related to 
the choice-status of ninety eighth-grade children 
in a school society. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1958, 
58, 207-272.—Pupils in 3 eighth-grade classrooms 
were administered a sociometric test 4 times during a 
school year at intervals of 2 months. They were also 
interviewed on how they happened to choose particu- 
lar classmates. An interview was also conducted with 
one ue of each pupil. On the basis of an analysis 
of these data it was concluded that “Children who 
were flexible in role-performance, who had the ability 
to meet the needs of others, who could further the 
goals of the group, who displayed certain acceptable 
behavior patterns, were among the highly chosen. 
. . + There was a slight tendency also for highly 
chosen children to elicit responses of satisfaction from 
parents, to find satisfaction in performance of roles 
in the home, to be more intelligent, to be somewhat 
higher than others in socioeconomic status, to achieve 
higher academic scores, and to be younger.” The 
characteristics of least-chosen pupils are also dis- 
cussed, with comments about the responsibilities and 
functions of school personnel. 40 refs—G. G. 
Thompson. 
2035. English, O. Spurgeon; Katz, Max; Schef- 
len, Albert E., Danzig, Elliott R., & Speiser, 
]еаппе. В. Preparedness of high school and col- 
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lege seniors for parenthood. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959, 81, 469-479.—Analysis of 972 ques- 
tionnaires (445 college seniors), coupled with addi- 
tional information, indicated that the college group 
did better than the high school students on the “in- 
formation section” but no differently in other areas, 
“High school respondents, for the most part, lacked 
knowledge about parenthood and evidenced a high 
incidence of attitudes which indicated unrealistic ex- 
pectations and idealization of parent-child relation- 
ships, together with nonacceptance of unsocialized in- 
fantile traits and a fear of ‘spoiling’ and physical.con- 
tact.” The authors suggest more educational effort 
be directed toward the “biological, psychological, and 
social aspects of child rearing.” 22 reís.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

2036. Geist, Harold. (Pittsburg, Calif.) Re- 
search implications of a pictorial interest test. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 25-28.—A triad, forced 
choice, pictorial occupational interest inventory, 
standardized on males in grades 8-12, college, and 
trade school in this country, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
is described.  Test-retest reliabilities of .69-.80 аге 
reported, Transcultural and sociological implications 
are suggested.—T. E. Newland. 

2037. Glazer, Stanford Н. (Wayne State U.) 
Educational attainment and interest patterns. Voc. 
guid. Quart., 1957, 6, 183-186.—The study attempts 
to answer the question “Does educational attainment 
really affect interest patterns?” -335 individuals were 
placed in 3 categories: did not complete high school, 
high school graduates, and high school plus some col- 
lege. All had interest and intelligence test. Author 
concludes: (a) 3 groups present variance in interest 
patterns “suggesting that educational attainment 
might be an influencing factor.” (b) A marked 
similarity of interest between the 2 higher educational 
level groups. (c) “Intelligence scores . . . appear to 
be dependent upon the amount of education com- 
pleted."—F. A. Whitehouse. 

2038. Hoyt, Cyril J., & Cook, Walter W. The 
predictive validity of the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory based on pupil attitude toward 
school. J. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 42-44.—Studies of 
pupils ratings of school and their teachers’ concurrent 
MTAI score show low positive relationships (45, 
.38, and .31). The mean ratings given to men teach- 
ers did not differ from those given women teachers.— 
E. M. Bower. 

2039. IAkobson, S. G. O formirovanii u mlad- 
shikh shkol’nikov umeniia rabotat’ bez otvlechenit. 
[On the formation of the ability to work without dis- 
traction in younger pupils.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5 
(2), 77-82.—Data are presented to show that for 
a child to work without distraction it is necessary 
that: "the child itself strive to avoid distraction, 
and "certain means specifically related to the child's 
efforts should be made available to the child." The 
purpose of these means is to “materialize in the child's 
consciousness through some material process those 
aspects of behavior which it is seeking to control."— 
I. D. London. 

2040. Jervis, Frederick M., & Congdon, Robert 
G. (U. New Hampshire) Student and faculty 
perceptions of educational values. Amer. Psycho- 
logist, 1958, 13, 464-466.—“A questionnaire asking 
respondents to rank nine sets of phrases” represent- 
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ing different objectives of higher education was the 
basic instrument. 4 hypotheses were formulated as 
follows: “(a) there is a significant difference be- 
tween what students wish to gain from college and 
what faculty consider as worthy objectives of higher 
education, (b) the expectancies of freshmen and 
seniors are different, (c) seniors are better able than 
freshmen to predict expressed faculty goals, and (d) 
more students than faculty feel that their educational 
goals are being met at the university.” The first 


“hypothesis was confirmed, data on the second hy- 


pothesis “led to a rejection,” and the third hypothe- 
sis “was not confirmed by the data.” The “students 
as a group reported substantially more goal fulfill- 
ment than did the faculty.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2041, Lantagne, Joseph E. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Interests of 4000 high school pupils in 
problems of marriage and parenthood. Res. Quart., 
Amer, Ass. Hlth. Phys, Educ. Recr., 1958, 29, 407- 
416.—4000 high school students, equally divided by 
sex were given an inventory relative to determining 
their interests in marriage and parenthood. The re- 
sponses were compared with those of an equal num- 
ber of college students to determine the effect of age 
and maturity. It is reported that high school boys 
showed the greatest interest in the prevention of 
Juvenile delinquency, while the girls were most in- 
terested in pregnancy problems. In general, girls 
appear to have a greater interest in problems of mar- 
Mage and parenthood than do the boys in this age 
group.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2042. Larson, H. L. (Ponoka Schools) The 
five school project dropout study. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1958, 4, 212-215.—5 Canadian high schools com- 
bined їп а questionnaire study of the factors associ- 
ated with student dropouts, Questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to principals and to the dropouts. Recom- 
lee are made for local action.—G. M. Della- 

2043. Lehmann, Irvin Jack. (Michigan State U. 
Learning: III. Attitudes and heu Rev. E 
“A h 1958, 28, 468-474.—During the last decade psy- 
SUR omm Sociologists, anthropologists, and educa- 
mer ied extensively the effect of the development, 

s О and change of different pedagogical meth- 
aa runes and values. There is need for: 

AC related to establishing causal factors in 
et mo interdisciplinary approach in the study 

ү е and values, and new instruments possibly 

esults of factor-analytic studies. 50-item 


ta et Lévy-Bruhl, Odette. Les adolescents et 
(Ph 16У [Reading interests of adolescents.] En- 
io No. 5, 561-567.—Baumgarten's Catalog 
4 s modified for French use. It consists of 400 
East ae Ed and fictitious, with brief annotations, 
ване under ће following headings: novels (with 
ples iens), Stories of great men, lands and peo- 
Ri Bs огу а civilizations, marvels of science and 
économie? S nature of the living world, social and 
the Tn pans, human problems, the artistic life, 
tore th Пе, and sports. The test has been given 
Secondary s Я thousand Parisian and suburban 
Presented m n and college youth. The results are 
10 socia] dM in tabular form. Novels relating 


Unemplorme lems are rather uniformly in first place. 


nt in the United States and racism in 


34: 2041-2049 


South Africa are topics of very lively interest.—S. S. . 
Marzolf. 


2045. Little, J. Kenneth. (U. Wisconsin) The 
Wisconsin study of high school graduates. Educ, 
Rec., 1959, 40, 123-128.— The findings on a question- 
naire given to 34,151 Wisconsin high school grad- 
uates reveal that: 3095 plan to go to college; 6095 
of these place in the top third of their graduating 
class; 90% of those planning for college actually go; 
differences between those who plan to go and those 
who don't are found in the influence of parents and 
parental occupation, teachers, friends, strength of de- 
sire to attend college, and willingness to help them- 
selves. The conclusion drawn is that counseling 
efforts should be extended to parents as well as stu- 
dents.—W. W. Meissner. 


2046. McKee, John P. & Sherriffs, Alex C. 
Men's and women's beliefs, ideals, and self-con- 
cepts. Amer. J. Sociol., 1959, 64, 356-363.—A study 
of male and female student ideas on masculinity and 
femininity reveals that women wish for more of the 
"feminine" qualities in men and that they consider 
themselves more feminine than they would wish. 
Men Ss were found to be more perceptive of what 
women desire in them as attributes than were women 
Ss insightful about the current desires of men for 
characteristics in them.—R. М. Frumkin. 


2047. Miller, Eleanor О. (Illinois Coll.) Non- 
academic changes in college students. Educ. Rec., 
1959, 40, 118-122.—А study of changes in student 
values from freshman to senior year is reported. 
Average scores for "religious values" on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study are not significantly different 
for freshmen and seniors, but individual scores reveal 
considerable change. А group of 50 freshmen, 12 of 
whom were remeasured as seniors, was evaluated by а 
battery consisting of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale 
(Form II), Rorschach, Machover drawings and 2 
cards from the TAT. Changes were highly individual 
and no significant group tendencies were detected.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


2048. Naegele, Kaspar D. (U. British Columbia) 
Friends and acquaintances: An exploration of 
some social distinctions. Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 
28, 232-252.—4 groups of high school seniors, com- 
prising 5 students in each, participated in informal 
discussions of friendship led by a psychiatrist and 
the author. Discussants were chosen on a socio- 
metric basis, including 2 groups with reciprocated 
friendships in the school, and 2 made up of students 
who believed themselves without friends. Major 
themes developed in the recorded conversations con- 
cerned: the varieties of “others,” the constitutive 
characteristics of close friendship, friendship as con- 
trast, and friendship as constant and changing reci- 
procity. Differences in the social perceptions of 
isolates and sought-after students were apparent in 
the character and content of their discussions. Sev- 
eral aspects of adolescent friendship seemed incon- 
gruous with the major emphases of North American 
values. Theoretical reconsiderations are proposed.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 

2049. Nosow, Sigmund. (Michigan State U.) 
Educational value-orientations of college students. 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 123-128.— The materials in 
this study are based upon an analysis of the responses 
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to an interview schedule of a randomly selected sam- 
ple of 169 students who were completing their first 
term of social sciences at Michigan State University, 
December, 1954. The interviews were designed to get 
at students' reactions to: the course in general, the 
content of the course, and the instructor. The re- 
sponses to the questions indicate that the students" 
goals are essentially achievement-oriented ones. From 
the point of view of the student, the instructor seems 
to be relatively insignificant. The socioeconomic- 
background of the students or their success in school 
did not differentiate their atitude toward the course 
or toward social science in general ——F. Goldsmith. 

2050. Ogawa, T. Kihara, K., Hukaya, S, & 
Tanaka, K. A comparative research in the collec- 
tive attitude of primary school children. Bull. Fac. 
Educ., Nagoya, 1957 (Mar), 3, 390-391.—In 4 out. of 
6 school systems (1315 pupils in grades 4-6) teach- 
ers are successful in inculcating democratic ideals 
oriented toward the common good. А chief dis- 
tinguishing feature of the successful systems was their 
organization for collective human relations among 
school members, another was guidance over a wide 
range of pupil daily activities. The chief instrument 
was a critical situation test.—H. B. English. 

2051. Pierce-Jones, John. (U. Texas) Voca- 
tional interest correlates of socio-economic status 
in adolescence. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
65-71,—Adolescents of high socioeconomic status had 
significantly higher Kuder scores on the literary, 
esthetic, persuasive, and scientific scales than those of 
low status. Students of low status were more strongly 
interested in outdoor and mechanical activities. Sub- 
stantially reliable interest ‘scales were constructed 
moderately predictive of socioeconomic status. Other 
findings are presented and the impact of socioeco- 
nomic status on occupational choice discussed. 16 
refs.—W. Coleman. 


2052. Poffenberger, Thomas, & Norton, Donald. 
(U. California) Factors in the formation of atti- 
tudes toward mathematics. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
171-176.—The development of attitudes toward 
mathematics was investigated. 390 freshmen of the 
University of California at Davis were given the 
American Council оп Education Psychological Ex- 
amination and a questionnaire of 140 questions about 
their attitudes. To exclude students of poorer ability, 
the lower 1496 were left out. 2 groups were estab- 
lished: Group A, 68 students who liked mathematics 
yery much and better than other subjects; Group B, 
75 students who disliked mathematics very much and 
more than other subjects. The factors that signifi- 
cantly differentiated the 2 groups were the attitudes 
of the fathers toward mathematics and the expectation 
of both fathers and mothers of mathematical achieve- 
ment on the part of their children. The research find- 
ings give evidence that the present lack of interest in 
mathematics is largely a cultural phenomenon pervad- 
ing not only the educational system of the country but 
also the family as an institution that conditions the 
attitude of children—F. Goldsmith, 


2053. Smith, John Allan, & Nash, Philip G. 
(Unified School District, Paramount, Calif.) Dif- 
ferences in interest patterns according to high 
school major sequences. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 
9, 179-185.—In terms of results obtained by means of 
the Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory on 
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1015 Los Angeles City high school seniors, it was 
found that: “students taking the various major se- 
quences in high school represent somewhat homo- 
geneous groupings with respect to their interest pat- 
tern"; “boys with the various major sequences are 
more sharply differentiated in their interest patterns 
than girls”; and “where there [was] no direct rela- 
tionship between the major sequences and any of the 
interest fields, there apparently [was] no interest 
pattern that could be identified."—T. E. Newland, 


2054. Smith, M. B. (Iowa State Teachers Coll.) 
“Stage fright” as a barrier to class participation 
on the verbal level. Education, 1958, 79, 175-177.— 
The author points out a number of factors involved in 
verbal inhibition, drives for attention, and avoidance 
of criticism. After discussing various areas included, 
he suggests: awareness of frustration as a natural 
concommitant of social intercourse, transmission of 
the above fact to students, desire and fear of com- 
munications, a permissive atmosphere compounded of 
both respect for criticism and for attention, preparing 
students until such a time as they are prepared to 
meet the consequences of criticism.—S. M. Amatora, 

2055. Strunk, O., Jr. Relationship between self- 
reports and adolescent religiosity. Psychol. Rep, 
1958, 4, 683-686.—'"136 high school students were 
given a modified form of the Brownfain Self-Rating 
Inventory and the Religiosity Index. . . . A significant 
difference in religiosity was found between the high 
and low self-report scorers [on the Brownfain Self- 
Rating Inventory], those adolescents with a rela- 
tively affirmative self-report tending to score higher 
on religiosity than the less affirmative self-report 
scorers. r —.32 between self-reports and religiosity 
Scores. . . . Since these relationships appear to con- 
tradict results of some classical studies in the pon 
chology of religion, and interest in understanding the 
significance of value schemata in the formation ү 
the self-concept is growing, further research in the 
psychology of religion is urged."—C. Н. Ammons. 

2056. Vanderpol Jeanette A. (Northwestern 
State Coll.) And what's your concept of your pro- 
fession? J. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 40-52700 
sponses of college freshmen to questions such ү: 
“What do you think you want to know—or how, Д 
do—before you take your first professional pound д 
four years from now?” Student answers and discu 
sion are given.—E. M. Bower. m. 

2057. Wright, Wendell W., & Jung, Christi 
W. Why capable high school students do т 
continue their schooling. Bull. Sch. Educ., ina ү 
1959, 35, 1-78—1011 graduates of Indiana B 
schools in 1955, ranking in the highest 10% of tl E 
class, who did not continue their education were, у 
sample studied. The procedure involved interview? 
with student, parent, and school official, and Bu. 
pleted data were obtained for a considerably smal У 
number of Ss. Factors affecting the decision 
youths concerning college are grouped and discuss A 
under the general headings of guidance, finances, ma 
riage, parental attitude, intentions of the ond 
friends, health, and distance from college. The € E 
fluence of several determining factors, rather inam 
single cause is recognized. The outstanding dist 
mary cause among boys appears to be the view t 
high school is terminal, combined with the Чеп 
earn immediately, or some other competing inter 
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Among girls, marriage, and indifference toward fur- 
ther schooling have high rank. Recommendations in 
the counseling and guidance areas to cope with the 
problem are offered.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2058. Youmans, E. Grant. Factors in educa- 
tional attainment. Rural Sociol., 1959, 24, 21-28.— 
Youths and parents in 3 low-income farming areas of 
Kentucky were interviewed to locate other variables 
than social status associated with elimination from 
school. The aim was to uncover factors less re- 
sistive to change than social stratification. Among 
these are parental attitudes toward education, less un- 
paid and more part-time work, acceptable rules in ex- 
tracurricular activities, and encouragement by teach- 
ers for youths to remain in school.—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 138, 1007, 1124, 2281) 
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2059. Baldauf, Robert J. (Cedar Rapids Public 
Schools, Та.) А comparison of the extent of edu- 
cational growth of mentally advanced pupils in the 
Cedar Rapids experiment. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
181-183.— This is an attempt to evaluate the results of 


. & curriculum enrichment program in 3 schools in 


Cedar Rapids, carried out in the regular classroom 
situation for mentally advanced children. The pupils 
in the experimental and control groups were randomly 
drawn by selections from a master list of all pupils 
of an IQ of 125 (CMMT) or higher of 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and 7th grade class sections. А total of 95 pupils 
were selected and tested the first 2 weeks in October 
1954 and were retested during the last 2 weeks of 
May 1955, The California Achievement Tests sup- 
plemented by the California Test of Social and Related 
Clences were used to measure educational achieve- 
ment. The conclusions indicate that the normal 
achievement of mentally advanced students in Cedar 
Vapids is not adversely affected by curriculum en- 
richment and in some cases, a significant above-aver- 
age gain is shown.—F. Goldsmith. 
d. Baldwin, Willie Kate. The social position 
Hs ү educable mentally retarded child in the 
on т grades in the public schools. Except. 
d dos 25, 106-108, 112.—Using the WISC, 
SN io Social Acceptance Scale, the Ohio Social 
неп Scale, and personal interviews with 
Pes and one group of fifth-grade pupils, the 
pr Studied the social position and acceptance of 
р pally retarded children and 572 nonmentally 
did е children in 22 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
ч БО nm 10 different schools. “The findings . . . 
Esa at the mentally retarded children . . . were 
б е Socially by their classmates than were 
2061 ded retarded children."—B. Camp. 
of Public lessing, Kenneth R. (Wisconsin Dept. 
id in Dstruction) The middle range mongo- 
1959 св classes, Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
m m CURRERE e attitudes. sg com- 
аї 7 children in public schoo! 
inable classes", В. English. S 


N. Y.) i : A 
cati : remedial reading program in edu- 
1938, б. fherapy Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther, 


for .*1—A hospital program of reading tests 
бе а described. This xc Wer edu- 
and prevocational planning.—L. Shatin. 
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2063. Capra, James. (Waukegan, Ill.) Individ- 
ualizing instruction. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 137 
(6), 17-18.—The author analyzes an experimen- 
tal program in which the needs of each individual 
school determine what program or combination of 
plans will be used for individualizing instruction for 
the gifted. It includes: understanding children and 
a sympathetic approach to the instructional program; 
the eclectic policy; replies to objections to the pro- 
gram; psychological factors involved in individualiza- 
tion, in its universally accepted practices in differ- 
entiated assignments commensurated with abilities of 
individual students.—S. M. Amatora. 

2064. Clise, Marjorie Н. (U. Michigan) Dis- 
turbed children are disturbing children. Nurs. 
Outlook, 1957, 5, 638-640.—Helping emotionally dis- 
turbed children calls for skills not taught in the 
classroom. Few persons are so mature, or well 
enough prepared to be consistently warm and friendly 
to these children in the face of the naked emotion 
they express. The author analyzes numerous prob- 
lems involved and presents a number of case studies. 
—8S. M. Amatora. 

2065. Eichorn, John R. (Indiana 0.) Let's con- 
sider the teacher. Education, 1958, 79, 22-24.—The 
author presents a number of psychological issues in- 
volved in the education of the gifted child which are 
of special interest to professors and students in courses 
in educational psychology: responsibility for locating 
the gifted, type of method used to determine the 
quality of the type of teacher concerned, the teachers 
understanding of human growth and development, and 
needed research in this area.—$. M. Amatora. 

2066. Gilfoy, Lewis W. (Superv. Secondary Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis) Educating the most able 
high-school students at Indianapolis. Education, 
1958, 79, 25-27.—Salient points relative to the in- 
tellectually superior high-school student include: a 
systematic program identifying the superior student; 
an adequate counseling program for effective educa- 
tional, personal, and vocational guidance; ability 
grouping based on learning capacity; breadth or 
depth of class enrichment; and mental, emotional, 
social and physical growth of the superior student 
stimulated through extracurricular activities—S. M. 
Amatora. 

2067. Goldman, William J. (State Teachers Coll., 
Fitchburg, Mass.) Identification of teaching prac- 
tices peculiar to special classes of educable re- 
tarded children in selected Massachusetts schools. 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1959, 63, 775-777.—An objec- 
tive questionnaire which was administered to 1000 
special class teachers of mentally retarded children 
and to 1000 teachers from Grades 1 through 6. Re- 
sults are discussed.—V. M. Staudt. 

2068. Hall, George V. (San Diego City Schools) 
Programs for the benefit of able students. Edu- 
cation, 1958, 79, 28-33.—The author analyzes in con- 
siderable detail an experimental program which has 
been in progress in the San Diego city schools. These 
include the 2 programs: the experimental program 
for the gifted; the program of honors courses. These 
are separate and unique programs.—S. M. Amatora. 

2069. Hill, George E., Lauff, Rita J., & Young, 
John E. (Ohio U.) Identifying and educating 
our gifted children. Athens, O.: Ohio Univer., 
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1957. 43 p. $1.00.—A summary of current prac- 
tices in the identification and education of the gifted 
child. Also presented are the results of a survey 
in the schools of the Ohio Valley, which includes 31 
counties located in Ohio and West Virginia. 36 refs. 
—Ј. Z. Elias. , 


2070. Housego, Ian E, & Mowat, Gordon L. 
(Kellogg Fellow) Alberta composite high schools 
and gifted youth. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959, 5, 23— 
30.—On the basis of interviews of gifted students 
(ninety-seventh percentile or above on the Dominion 
Intelligence Test) and administrators and analysis of 
school records and a questionnaire sent to teachers, 
a description is given of present practices in iden- 
tification, organization, motivation, enrichment, co- 
ordination of school and community resources, and 
supervision, Current practices in these areas are 
evaluated in terms of an ideal gleaned from the litera- 
ture.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


2071. Klausmeier, Herbert J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Critical questions related to the education of the 
gifted. Education, 1958, 79, 39-44.—Guiding prin- 
ciples included : giftedness, as appraised by significant 
adult contributions to society, with nurture; the gifted 
child and his parents have the final responsibility for 
entering into any school provision which deviates 
markedly from regular provisions for all children; 
and competent instructions, psychological guidance, 
curriculum, and administrative staff are needed. Fol- 
lowing this, plus a discussion of some false values, the 
author points out 11 critical questions, analyzes each, 
and makes suggestions.—S. M. Amatora. 


2072. Massachusetts Counsel for Public Schools. 
Helping the gifted. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1958, 137 
(3), 25-27.— This is a summary of several programs 
for talented students in various-size districts, high- 
lighting their goals, methods, and selection of sys- 
tems: a seminar-type program for exceptionally en- 
dowed students selected by tests and observations; a 
high school honors plan of 5 solids for students spon- 
sored by guidance department; 7 objectives guided the 
develo ment of separated classes for mentally ad- 
vanced in the elementary grades; and limited accelera- 
tion and concentrated enrichment provided for the 
talented in Grades 1 through 12. Results of each 
program are presented.—5. M. Amatora. 


2073. Monsheimer, Otto. Object and methods 
of the vocational trade schools. J. оос. educ. Guid., 
1957, 4, 67-77.—A discussion of the development of 
vocational trade schools in Germany from the pre- 
World War I period and largely stemming from the 
educational philosophy of Kerschensteiner. The au- 
thor sees a 4-fold task today for such schools: pro- 
fessional training, liberal arts’ training, training to 
allow students to be useful in the community, in- 
gulcation of respect for religion and philosophy. “Тһе 
vocational school is the educational center whose 
message can reach 80% of the German youth .. . at 
their most impressionable age.” —W. L, Barnette, Jr. 


2074. Semmel, Melvyn J. (Nassau County Voca- 
tional Education & Extension Board, Special Services 
School, Westbury, N. Y.) Teacher attitudes and 
information pertaining to mental deficiency. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 566-574.—"The attitudes and 
information pertaining to mental deficiency were ex- 
plored using regular grade and special class teacher 
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responses to an attitude-information questionnaire, 
Special teachers showed significantly greater knowl- 
edge of mental deficiency than regular teachers, 
Regular teachers displayed greatest lack of knowl- 
edge in the medical and vocational ramifications of 
the condition. Both groups showed an equally high 
positive attitude score. Special teachers' correct in- 
formation scores and positive attitude scores revealed 
a significant positive correlation. Insignificant rela- 
tionship was found in correlating regular teacher 
scores. The inconsistency of results could not be 
interpreted. The research questions the implied rela- 
tionship between correct information and positive 
attitudes toward the retarded." 26-item bibliog.—V. 
M. Staudt. 


2075. Shannon, J. R. (Box 175, Del Mar, Calif.) 
Talent, instruction, and motivation. Education, 
1958, 79, 34—38.—The author discusses the role of 
motivation with reference to the gifted and shows the 
importance of this and its psychological concomitants 
along with talent and instruction—S. M. Amatora, 


2076. Smilansky. Gan hova keémtsai lekidum 
hahitpathut haintelektualit. [The obligatory kin- 
dergarten as a means to promote intellectual develop- 
ment.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 163-180.— Observation 
and testing of culturally underprivileged children in 
12 kindergartens proved that they were unsufficiently 
fitted for elementary school learning. Educational 
suggestions are given on how to develop the childrens 
perception, thinking, and language; the child’s family 
situation has to be taken into consideration. English 
summary.—H. Ormian. 


2077. Strang, Ruth. (Columbia U.) Individ- 
ualizing instruction for the able learners. Educa- 
tion, 1958, 79, 53-56.—The author presents a number 
of problems involved in providing for individual dif- 
ferences. These include: meeting the needs of in- 
dividual children, knowledge of these needs, skill in 
individualized instruction, suitable materials. Work 
with individuals goes hand in hand with group work. 
Principles of educational psychology are underscored. 
—5. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 1098, 1917, 1942) 
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2078. Dague, P. A propos d'orientation 8С0- 
laire. [Concerning academic guidance] Enfance, 
1957, No. 5, 577—582.—A. refutation of the idea that 
there is a necessary conflict between a so-called diag- 
nostic notion of vocational guidance and a so-callei 
educative notion, The school psychologist and the 
educator can and must work together for the best in 
terests of youth.—$. S. Marzolf. 


2079. Froehlich, Clifford P. (U. California) 
Must counseling be individual? Educ. psycho s 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 681-689.— Using as a criterion n 
agreement between self-rating and test scores, 4 t jit 
ferent analyses were made to compare the effectiv 
ness of multiple counseling (4-6 students) N = et 
with individual counseling (N = 17). Differences © 
self-ratings from test scores before and after сойти Я 
ing were essentially alike for the 2 groups of сози 
selees.  Counselee ratings of counselor. периш" 
were similar for the 2 methods, suggesting that 
the criteria used in this study that multiple counse п 
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is as effective as individual counseling. It is also as problems as they affect his school performance. and 
well received as individual counseling.—17/. Coleman. ^ choice of vocation.—F. M. Douglass. 


2080. Galloy, D. L'enseignement et l'orienta- 


‘tion, [Education and guidance.] BINOP, 1958, 14, (See also Abstracts 233, 2096) 
298-307.—This article is devoted to a detailed discus- 
sion of one of the themes of the World Congress of EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


__ Vocational Guidance, 1958, dealing with the organ- 2085. Ahmann, J. Stanley; 


tion, practices, and proposed changes for vocational Smith, William L., 


-izat tice 4 & Glock, Marvin D. (Cornell U.) Predicting aca- 
guidance within the French educational system.— demic success in college by means of a study 
| F. M. Douglass. У habits and attitude inventory. Educ. psychol, 

2081. Garner, Walton. (State Dept. Education, Measmt., 1958, 18, 853-857.—The SSHA did not add 
Jackson, Miss.) Problems discussed during the significantly to a multiple regression equation (4 
counseling interview : According to the record. ability and achievement tests) for predicting grades, 
Voc, guid. Quart., 1957, 6, 69-72.—A. study of the пог did it distinguish between over- and under- 
Systematic recording of problems which 6 counselors achievers. An item analysis did show that most of 


noted during a 2-year period of high school counsel- фе items had satisfactory discriminating power. —W. 
Ling. Author indicates that actual count of problem Coleman, 


" frequency was contrary to what had been assumed by i 
"the counselors. Findings indicate: selection of courses ee ante ЛЫЙ з U.) The relation- 
12705; request for testing or interpretation of same Rn стест EVE S scoring and student 
14%% ; choice of career, vocational planning 11259; Class grade. J. Parapsyc, oL, 1959, 23, 1-18—An 
course rescheduling or difficulties 74% ; selection and extensive series of ESP experiments conducted in the 
admission to higher education 714% ; each other item Public school room was analyzed to find out if there 
was under 6%. Author believes that method of tabu- Was any relation between the school Course grades 
lation was useful.—F. A. Whitehouse. Pus is dm of nad t Tuo ы a 
Я Жы statistically significant relationship was found be- 
Bc E = ME D rs шест tween the ESP scores and the course grades: students 
"If there Р a crisis in student personnel ГЕ exists vn йш g a EE poe iR e 
ee S , expectation in the est, those wi an ‚ 
mid E opea ба уты scored below, while those with the "neutral" grade 
and identify his relation to the goals of student per- 936 M thes kp ids of the Quee 
sonnel as they relate to the college or university and 25 Wells 1 £ БОК Sen bacon нагетси 
to Society, Опе difücul ty is measurement of program educational psychology are discussed.—J. G. Pratt. 


results, Counselors are convinced of the value of 2087. Baker, Robert L., & Doyle, Roy. (Arizona 

Psychological ministrations for salvaging many stu- State Coll.) Elementary school marking practices 

to present sig- and subsequent high school achievement. Educ, 

Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 158-166.—Based on a sam- 

2083. Rao, К. G. Rama. Guidance, selection and Ple of 2 groups of Madison elementary students, the 

Q / 4 78-85.—A study proposed to determine the comparative effects 

ic needs and require- On subsequent academic achievement, of 2 methods of 

guidance system in the schools of assigning marks to eighth grade pupils, The authors 

to the early vocational guidance conclude that: no significant differences in achieve- 

ed themselves to testing and dis- ment in high school English, algebra, and group guid- 

: A ; This total ance were found between students assigned marks on 

velop close func- ап individual basis and students marked by the con- 

lary school system ventional system in the eighth grade, and the Mul- 

e) and deal with tiple R values between the relevant intellective con- 

1, personal-social, vocational problems of trols and the 3 high school subject areas were all 
8 until, at the final stage, the school leaver highly significant beyond the 1% level of confidence, З 

PS Deen successfully placed.—]I7, L. Barnette, Jr. —S, M. Amatora, 


| 2084. Reuchlin, M. Les bases psychologiques 2088. Barry, Charles A., & Jones, Arlynne L. 
1 Orientation, [Psychologica] foundations of (Grambling Coll.) A study of the performance of 
расе] BINOP, 1958, 14, 326-344. —Psychologi- certain freshman students. J. educ. Res., 1959, 52, 
ы Study of aptitudes can contribute to solution of —163-166.—At the end of their second semester the per- 
"first ional-vocational problems on 2 levels. The formance of 2 groups of freshman students on the 
E. evel is that of the general organization of edu- California Test of Mental Maturity (CTMM) was 
18 Which ought to take into consideration that all tested. The relationship of their scores to their 
Aptitudes do not develop to maturity at the same time scholastic status were compared. The 2 groups 
Same rate, Psychology might give further in- were: the honors, 44 students with a grade point of 
if Eon aS to ages at which abilities become suf- 2.00 or above; the probates, 61 students who were 
The у differentiated to lead to specialized study. on probation because of their low grades. 58% of 
econd level is that of individual guidance of the probates made raw scores on the total test that 
вц On the basis of these 2 levels, the author were lower than the lowest raw score made by any of 
Ses both the theoretical and practical problems {һе honors. Approximately 2997 of the honors made 
indict and use of information with regard to raw scores higher than the highest raw score made 
© individuals apti 


titudes and interests, and their in- by a probate. The implication.is that the result of 
TPationships wi d 


h 


th the social, emotional, and labor the СТММ may be used to predict success, or lack 
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of it, in freshman work at Grambling College.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


2089. Black, D. B. (U. Alberta) А study of the 
relationship of the Grade IX Principal's Rating to 
performance on the Alberta Grade IX Depart- 
mental Examinations. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1958, 
4, 227-236.—Of the random sample of 625 Grade 9 
students drawn from the files, 567 contained complete 
sets of data. Some correlations obtained were: from 
‚59 to .67 between principal's ratings (actually made 
by subject teachers) and final mark in 6 departmental 
exams; ./6 to .85 between SCAT-3 total score and 
departmental exams; and .82 to .90 between depart- 
mental exams and a combination of principals ratings 
and SCAT scores. Recommendations are made for 
local practice and further study.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


2090. Bowman, Howard A. (Advisory Council in 
Educational Research) Educational differences be- 
tween fall and spring classes in a school system 
with semi-annual promotions. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 9, 186-192.— Standardized achievement test re- 
sults showed February-entering (“B”) pupils to score 
less well than the September-entering (“А”) pupils. 
Data suggest that a large contributing factor could 
well be a more frequent practice of moving pupils 
from the “A” to the “В” group and a less-than-com- 
pensatory frequency of moving pupils from the “B” 
to the “А” group. The facts are not taken as neces- 
sarily supporting annual promotion.—T. E. Newland. 


2091. Crawford, D. Н. (U. Alberta) An intro- 
ductory study of the consistency of marking 
mathematics papers in schools. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 5, 31-40.—Summer mathematics examina- 
tion scripts of a representative sample of 35 first-year 
pupils of a Scottish senior secondary school were 
marked by 8 markers using a standard marking sheet 
and standard marking instructions. Papers were 
marked on 2 occasions with a 3-month interval. 
“Different markers . . . award marks which differ in 
a manner greater than that to be expected on the basis 
of chance alone. . . . The degree of self consistency 
exhibited by markers was found to differ significantly 
from one marker to another."—G. M. Della-Piana. 


. 2092. Ebel, Robert L. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) What kinds of tests for college admission 
and scholarship programs? Proc. 1958 Invitation. 
Conf. Test. Probl., 1959 (Nov), 88-97.—3 major types 
of tests suitable for admission and scholarship pro- 
grams: tests of innate capacity for learning, developed 
ability, and substantive knowledge. “. . . the best way 
of measuring a student's preparation for college learn- 
ing in general is to set out directly to measure the 
most generally useful aspects of substantive knowl- 
edge."—R. L. McCornack. 


2093. Edminston, R. W., & Rhoades, Betty Jane. 
(Miami U.)  Predicting achievement. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 52, 177-180.—While school marks pro- 
vide general suggestions of achievement, intelligence, 
attention, acceptance by one's peers, and the ability 
to learn from the printed word, these relationships 
are not high enough to warrant individual analysis. 
If teacher's marks are to be used by employers and 
educational institutions, some standards should be de- 
termined to make the interpretation of school marks 
more reliable and valid as measures of achievement.— 
F. Goldsmith. 
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2094, Educational Records Bureau. 1958 fall 
testing program in independent schools and sup- 
plementary studies. Educ. rec. Bull., 1959, No, 73, 
xii, 63 p.—H. Gee. 

2095. Fishman, Joshua A. (College Entrance 
Examination Board, N. Y.) Unsolved criterion 
problems in the selection of college students, 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1958, 28, 340-349.—Course grades 
as criteria for validating admission practices present 
several unsolved problems. Uniform achievement 
tests as criterion measures offer an attractive alterna- 
tive solution, especially if given a year or more after 
the completion of course work. Extra-academic cri- 
teria, both during and after college have been pro- 
posed, but are not being used as rigorous selection 
procedures. The choice of nonacademic criteria must 
be made through the resolution of issues concerning: 
(a) during-college and after-college criteria; (b) im- 
mediate and ultimate criteria; (c) criteria of desira- 
bility and criteria of success; (d) criteria related to 
predictability and criteria not so related; (e) inde- 
pendent criteria, sequential criteria, and joint criteria. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

2096. Flanagan, John C. (American Inst. for Re- 
search) Criteria for selecting tests for college ad- 
missions and scholarship programs. Proc. 1 
Invitation. Conf. Test. Probl., 1959 (Nov), 98-103.— 
Since the individual's talents must be identified early 
as a basis for his educational and career plans, college 
admissions should be viewed as a part of an overal 
student counseling and guidance program. 7 funda- 
mental considerations are detailed for an immediate 
program for testing for college admission and scholar- 
ship programs.—R. L. McCornack. 

2097. Franz, Gretchen; Davis, Junius А, & 
Garcia, Dolores. (University System of Georgia) 
Prediction of grades from preadmissions indices 
in Georgia tax-supported colleges. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 841-844.—The ‘verbal and math 
sections of the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
mean high school grades in academic subjects were 
used to predict first quarter grade averages in the 
state colleges of Georgia. High school averages were 
generally better predictors than either test score Wit 
r's spreading from .12 to. 35. Multiple R’s range 
from .33 to .70.—W. Coleman. 1 

2098. Garcia, Dolores, & Whigham, Neil. (Uni- 
versity System of Georgia) Validity of SSHA ad- 
ministered before and after college experience. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 845-851.—Admin- 
istration of The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
(SSHA) after college experience did not significantly 
increase the power of the SSHA to predict academic 
grades compared to its administration before college 
The SSHA did not seem to add much variance or 
the predicting of college grades beyond the CE 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests—W. Coleman. J 

2099. Gilbert, A. C. F. (Princeton U.) Predic 
tion of achievement in chemistry. Psychol. №. s 
Itr, NYU, 1959, 10, 135-137.—" The results of the 
study indicate that the three variables used, the By 
verted school grade, and scores on the mathematici 
sub-test (SAT-M) and scores on the verbal subte 
(SAT-V) of the Scholastic Aptitude Test, do 19 
yield a multiple correlation coefficient that is E 
tive in the prediction of chemistry achievement. 
M. S. Mayzner. 
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2100. Harder, Donald F. (U. California, Davis) 
A comparison of the achievement of three aca- 
demic groups. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 208-213. 
—3 groups of students were identified on entrance to 
college: 62 because of superior high school perform- 
ance, 72 because of superior placement test perform- 
ance, and 62 randomly selected as representative of 
the remainder of the entering class. The groups 
differed significantly (high school performance-to- 
test performance-to-random "representative") in 
scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination, in scores on the Cooperative 
Reading Test, and in gradepoint averages. A similar 
pattern of differences existed in the number of units 
taken, but the differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant.—T. E. Newland. 

2101. Hiscox, Elizabeth Ann Wilson. (Ohio 
State U.) An investigation of the relationship be- 
tween certain personality characteristics and 
achievement in freshman English courses at the 
Ohio State University. Dissertation Abstr., 1959, 
19, 2658.—Abstract. 

2102. Hoffmann, Banesh. "Best answers" or 
better minds? Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 195-202.— 
The validity of the multiple-choice type of test item 
is seriously questioned. Many people cannot see be- 
yond imperfect statistics to the facts the: statistics 
Obscure, Multiple-choice items reward superficiality 
and penalize depth and intellectual honesty. Persons 
of commanding intellectual stature should be selected 
to study the inherent value of multiple-choice items 
and, if they deem it necessary, an alternative system 
of testing should be sought to break the tightening 
stranglehold of multiple-choice tests on our educa- 
tional system.—J. Russell, 

2103. Israel, Joachim. (U. Stockholm) A note 
On measurement of cross-pressures in groups. 
Nord, Psykol., 1958, 10, 185-190.— When responding 
to a questionnaire, students experience cross-pressure 
from the E or their psychology teacher. Their be- 
havior as measured by the I-scale (Intelligence) may 

е due to their perception of the E’s wishes or expec- 
tations, We asume the genotypic scale values are 
fixed over time, and reflect the perception of social 
Pressures exerted by the college authorities. There 
up varying conditions and cross-pressures which 

en by public compliance. Acceptance will have a 
strong, vinto, les cross-pressures ei too 
unfolding a Tee are uec У а 
to ге. "que. This reasoning will be expos 

empirical testing.—O. I. Jacobsen. 
ЧО. Kittel, Jack E. (U. California) Rela- 

Hue PS of language scores to residence classi- 
521 904 college freshmen. J. educ. Res., 1959, 
Presented In January 1954 a questionnaire was 
ington om to рше at the State College of Wash- 
of the st Sather data concerning place and length 
| Students’ residences, 264 students were se- 
areas о om 85 were from homes in metropolitan 
size, E. d tone homes in communities of moderate 
Past 10 year кш rural areas. At least 8 of the 
Within 4 Hs each S's residence must have been 
tested on S residence classification. They were 
the Speed of Gee Usage, on the Vocabulary and 
tive English Tep prehension sections of the Coopera- 
Produced eyid ests, and on the ACE test. The study 

Ү!Чепсе that significant differences among 
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the 3 residence classifications may be found in educa- 
tional achievement. The classification of moderate 
size population concentrations was associated with 
superior performance in 2 of the 3 language areas 
analyzed. 16 refs.—F. Goldsmith. 

2105. Larson, Robert E., & Selland, Cynthia T. 
(North Dakota Agricultural Coll.) А comparison 
of reading ages with mental ages. J. educ. Res., 
1958, 52, 55-59.—The mental ages of 475 sixth grade 
pupils in the public school system of Fargo, North 
Dakota were compared with their respective reading 
ages. The mental ages were derived from the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson Intelligence Test, and the reading 
ages were derived from the Iowa Basic Skills Test, 
Part I. 36.7% of the pupils had reading ages which 
were one or more years less than their mental ages. 
77% of the underachievers had IQ of average or 
above average ability. In slightly more than one 
half of the cases the reason for reading below mental 
level was attributed to nervous or emotional condi- 
tions.—F. Goldsmith. 

2106. Leahy, Dorothy M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Reading ability of college home eco- 
nomics students. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 
42—47.—Entrance test data from the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test (reading comprehension) and the ACE on 
a stratified random sample of 477 women students in 
home economics at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, 57 freshmen, 28 sophomore, 45 juniors, 
20 seniors, and 10 graduate students) were analyzed. 
For all parts of the reading test (vocabulary, speed, 
and level), the disparities between the means of the 
home economics students and those of the national 
norms, the University of California, Los Angeles, 
freshmen were negligibly small (lower) and increased 
somewhat with increasing college level. The mean 
norm for the home economics students fell at ap- 
proximately the twenty-eighth centile of the college of 
education students. Reading total scores correlated 
.64 with ACE scores, .28 with grade point average.— 
Т. Е. Newland. 

2107. Letson, Charles T. (Montclair, New Jer- 
sey Public Schools) Speed and comprehension in 
reading. J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 49-53,—The pur- 
pose of this study was to measure reading rates ac- 
cording to the difficulty of the material being read 
and the purpose for which the material was being 
read. The test was administered to 601 students of 
college freshman level in 1956. 19-item bibliog. — 
F, Goldsmith, 2 

2108. Lindquist, E. F. (State U. Iowa) The 
nature of the problem of improving scholarship 
and college entrance examinations. Proc, 1958 
Invitation. Conf. Test. Probl, 1959(Nov), 104- 
113.—A test must be found that will serve a fairly 
large number of diverse, clearly defined purposes. 
More attention is given to the general direction in 
which further efforts at test improvement should be 
pointed than to merits of particular tests.—R. L. 
McCornack. б 

2109. Melikian, Levon Н. Тһе relationship be- 
tween Edwards' and McClelland's measures of 
achievement motivation. J. consult. Psychol., 1958, 
22, 296-298.—Ss were Arabic-speaking students. The 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and McClel- 
land pictures for measuring achievement were ad- 
ministered. No relationship was found between the 
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achievement scores. The 2 methods probably meas- 
ure achievement motive at different levels.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

2110. Merzbacher, C. F. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Some quick examination marking and scoring 
ideas. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1958, 44, 139-146.— 
The author presents a device that he has used suc- 
cessfully for several years especially for weekly 
quizzes in large, lower division classes in physical 
sciences. The device presents a quick marking and 
scoring for percentile, quartile, median, and “T” 
scores. Its utilization enables one to place a large 
number of letter grades on a set of papers and save 
time and labor.—S, M. Amatora. 

2111. Mitra, Shib K. A factor analysis of ex- 
amination marks. J. Educ. Psychol. Baroda, 1958, 
16, 382-402.— The average of examination marks are 
used in India to select students for various courses 
of study. Such a system assumes that some general 
ability runs through the various Ss. The efficacy of 
this method was examined by factor analysis. “Соп- 
sidering the evidence on the present set of marks, it 
can be said that an average over-all examination has 
little meaning as a criterion. As there are at least 
three common factors and the factors are not clearly 
identified, even factor scores will not be useful as 
criteria. It, thus, appears that, as criteria, each 
examination mark should be used separately. Even 
this is questionable in view of the high uniqueness of 
each examination, a major part of which is likely to 
be error,”—D. Lebo. " 

2112. Nanda, P. В, & Dubey, S. D. On item 
difficulties of a scholastic achievement test. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1958, 16, 403-430.—This 
critical study of the difficulty values of questions in a 
compulsory test of mathematics conducted by the 
Board of Secondary Education, West Bengal, yielded 
discouraging findings. The questions were found to 
be unevenly distributed along a difficulty scale and 
the practice of matching items and offering alterna- 
tive questions “proved very unfortunate to the ex- 
aminees.” The examination is reproduced in a 3- 
page appendix.—D, Lebo. 

2113. O'Neill, Ralph C. (S. San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District) Predicting college success 
with the ITED (Iowa Tests of Educational De- 
velopment). Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 86-89, 93. 
—ITED data, from tenth grade testing, high school 
average marks, ACE freshman scores, and college 
grade averages (for the freshman and sophomore 
years) were intercorrelated on 382 students (178 
males, 204 females) attending 4 California colleges 
and universities, ITED-freshman mark correlations 
ranged from .26 to .67, sophomore data yielded .25 
to .73. High school total grade average correlated 
highest with first year college marks. High school 
marks plus composite ITED score correlated .519 to 
.83 with composite freshman marks.—T. E. Newland. 

2114. Reuchlin, M., Blondel, J., & Bouabid, M. 
Étude de certains facteurs systématiques liés au 
jugement des éléves par les maitres. [A study of 
certain factors which systematically affect teachers 
ratings of pupils.] BINOP, 1958, 14, Numéro Spé- 

cial, 109-122.—4A. comparison of teachers grades and 
objective test scores was made for 1900 pupils of 
225 instructors as a means of investigating bases of 
variability among teachers' judgments of pupils suc- 
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cess. Teacher variables were sex, training, age, and 
number of years of experience. No significant sex 
difference was found in the distribution of divergence 
of teacher marks from test scores. Women tended 
to be slightly more severe in judging language and 
more indulgent in mathematics. Graduates of the 
national normal school were slightly more severe than 
teachers with other types of training. Young teach- 
ers were most indulgent, while those in the age range 
of 31-35 were most severe, with a gradual decrease 
in severity after age 35.—F. M. Douglass. 

2115. Shukle, N. N. Relation of intelligence and 
ability to scholastic achievement of pupils in S.S.C. 
class. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958, 5, 38-42.—A re- 
port of a testing program in Bombay secondary 
Schools in Grades 10 and 11 during 1955-56. Test 
battery consisted of 3 locally made tests (vocabulary, 
reading, arithmetic) plus DAT Abstract Reasoning, 
Minnesota PFB, Bennett Mechanical Comprehension. 
Intercorrelations with IQ ratings are given. High- 
est r reported is ./2 (N — 510) between IQ and 
Reading Comprehension (Gujarati dialect used); r 
between intelligence and achievement in school sub- 
jects ranges from .45 to 71 all of which confirms 
author's belief in a clear relation between intelligence 
and school achievement. The author also notes that 
high IQ children are frequently underachievers in 
school.—]W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2116. Simon, Arye. Al hahesegim halimudiyim 
shel yaldey olim banegev. [On school achievements 
of immigrant children in the southern district of 
Israel.] ^ Megamot, 1957, 8, 343-368.—Scholastic 
achievements in Hebrew, Bible, and arithmetic of 
newcomer children (from Oriental countries), pupils 
of primary schools (2nd-4th grades), and of 7 control 
group classes (children from Europe and Israel born) 
were examined. 44-55% of them failed, but only 
13% in the control groups. One-half to one-third of 
newcomer children couldn't read properly vs. 9-10% 
їп {һе controlgroups. The gap between Oriental chil- 
dren and others is increasing from year to year. The 
main cause lies in socioeconomic and cultural condi- 
tions. Some educational suggestions are given. Eng- 
lish summary.—H. Ormian. 

2117. Sivertsen, Dagfinn. (U. Oslo) Goal set- 
ting, the level of aspiration and social norms. 
Nord. Psykol, 1957, 9, 54-60.—(see 33: 2195)— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

2118. Smith, David Wayne. (U. Arizona) Vo- 
cational planning for the mentally limited. 10° 
guid, Quart., 1957, 6, 142-146.—The vocational train- 
ing program for mental retardates of the special edu- 
cation program in the public schools of Tucson 18 
presented. Author lists the objectives to be consi 
ered in setting upon learning goals and states te 
method of selection of trainees. Areas of employ- 
ment and the placement process are discussed. De- 
termination of the success of a vocational program for 
the mentally limited involves an examination 0 em- 
ployer reports, length of service, records, success on 
the job and the individual's all-around contentment. 
A number of guideposts to a school system's уоса- 
tional program are given.—F. A. Whitehouse. | 

2119. Smith, William F., & Rockett, Frederick 
C. (Michigan State U.) Test performance as a 
function of anxiety, instructor and instructions 
J. educ. Res., 1958, 52, 138-141.— This study follow 
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the lead of McKeachie who attempts to relieve student 
anxiety in examinations by allowing. them to make 
comments on the questions in multiple. choice ex- 
aminations. The results confirm that high anxious 
Ss should benefit most from anxiety-reducing. condi- 
tions. He found that not only did high anxious Ss 
improve, but low anxious Ss did more poorly than 
anxious Ss under nonanxiety provoking instructions. 
—F. Goldsmith. 

2120. Thompson, Anton. (Unified School Dis- 
trict, Long Beach, Calif.) Tentative guide-lines 
for proper and improper practices with standard- 
ized achievement tests. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 
9, 159-166.—12 acceptable and proper practices are 
listed and 17 unacceptable and improper practices are 
briefly described.—7. E. Newland. 


2121. Tupes, Ernest C., & DuBois, Donald B. 
(Lackland Air Force Base, Tex.) The educational 
achievement of air force officers. USAF WADC 
tech, Note, 1958, No. 58-68. vii, 35 p.—1300 student 
officers at Air University were given the area tests 
and an advanced test of the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination. The results indicate that years of educa- 
tion is not very predictive of actual educational 
achievement and usvally underestimates it. As a 
group, officers were found to have learned more than 
would be expected from their years of education, Al- 
though only 40% of the officers had college degrees 
between 50% and 60% scored as high on the area 
tests as satisfactory college graduates.—R. V. Hamil- 
ton, 


2122, Tyler, Leona Е. (U. Oregon) The sta- 
bility of patterns of primary mental abilities 
among grade school children. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1958, 18, 769-774.—"SRA Primary Mental 
Abilities Tests were administered to 83 fourth-grade 
children who had taken the corresponding battery 
three years before and to 127 eighth-graders who had 
been tested in fourth-grade.” Patterns of relatively 
high or relatively low subscores at the fourth-grade 
level are not significantly related to patterns shown 
in the first-grade. “The relationship between fourth- 
and eighth-grade patterns is clearly significant, again 
Suggesting increasing stability of individual mental 
ability patterns as age progresses.” —W, Coleman. 


2123. Webb, Sam C., & Goodling, Richard A. 
(Emory U.) Test validity in a Methodist theology 
pl. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 859-866.— 

е OSPE, Cooperative English and General Cul- 
ture, MMPI, Guilford-Zimmerman, and the Strong 
Rid used to predict grades for 2 samples of theology 
3m ents. Criteria included average grades, grades in 
ү en Courses, and ratings of written work. Mul- 
i i of .58 and .62 were obtained with r's ranging 
dr 09 to 44 with grade average. English test 

ayes, predicted ratings of written work comparably 


With slightly higher rs being obtained with selected 
Course grades. у. С, din 


ES Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
and sch l hat kinds of tests for college admission 
onj 2Оагзћір programs? Proc. 1958 Invitation. 

Which are iep РРО, 1959(Nov), 114-120.—Tests 
- the Duc it Suited to the individual institution and 
7 Appropriate ar purposes of the scholarship donor are 

oos on’ No one testing program will suit all 
or all purposes. —R. L. McCornack. 


34: 2120-2132 


2125. Willey, C. F. Classroom scoring of tests. 
Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 611-617.—" Methods and de- - 
vices which have been developed for regular class- 
room scoring of multiple choice, completion, and essay 
examinations, either as a whole or item by item, are 
described. Advantages for the teacher and the learner 
are discussed."—C. H. Ammons. 

2126. Willey, C. F. Controlling an essay ex- 
amination variable. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 149,— 
Discusses the thesis: “The essay examination, as 
commonly used, reflects the aptitude, motivation, and. 
efficiency of the examinee's study." He suggests that 
the instructor's understanding is facilitated by early 
presentation of many questions from which test ques- 
tions are later selected.—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 48, 119, 2267) 
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2127. Barnes, John B. (Arizona State Coll.) 
Research: A daily diet for teachers. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1958, 36, 27-32.— The author points out values 
in action research ih the schools: the classroom 
teacher, the real force; a pivotal force in the learn- 
ing process; research as structured problem solving; 
human resources in research. This is followed by a 
pointed discussion of 13 values of research to teach- 
ers.—S. M. Amatora. 

2128, Benz, Margaret. (New York U.) A study 
of faculty and administrative staff who have re- 
tired from New York University 1945-1956. J. 
educ. Sociol., 1958, 31, 282-293.—Questionnaires were 
sent to each of 107 retired members of the faculty 
and administrative staff from New York University 
from 1945 to 1956. Each of the 34 questions is ana- 
lyzed in detail. The dominant note of the majority is 
indicated as: "What I like best [about retirement] is 
the fact that I am able to continue my scientific re- 
search and with good remuneration.” More than 
half are still gainfully employed S$. M. Amatora. 

2129. Bing, Lois В. Visual problems in reading 
and optometric limits. Amer. J. Optom., 1958 
(Oct), 35, 536-541.—A plea for cooperation between 
educators and optometrists.—H, B. English. 


2130. Butterweck, Joseph S. (Temple U.) 
Teachers' interests. J. teach. Educ., 1959, 10, 35-41. 
—A study of teacher interests via a questionnaire did 
not reveal any conclusive results but raises questions 
about teachers interest in politics, age groups, and 
monetary incentives.—E. M. Bower. 


2131. Cheale, John E., & Andrews, John H. M. 
(Kellogg Fellow) Role conflict in the principalship 
of the composite high school. Alberta J. educ. Res., 
1958, 4, 221-226.—2 tenth grade classes in 2 com- 
posite high schools served as the focus of an investi- 
gation of the role of the principal as seen by 4 super- 
intendents, 43 teachers, 123 pupils, and 78 parents, 
Тһе greatest number of intergroup conflicts were 
found in statements dealing with extra curricular ac- 
tivities, The least conflict was discovered to be over 
matters of discipline. Other incompatible role ex- 
pectations were found in regard to the instructional 
program and staff meetings. Possible causes of role 
conflicts are suggested and implications are drawn 
for the principal’s role behavior.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

2132. Griffiths, Daniel E. (Columbia U.) 
Greater emphasis on people. NY State Educ., 1958, 
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46, 100-103.— Administration is now thought of as 
the direction of living in the social organization which 
is the school system.” The author discusses the prob- 
lems in perception, motivation, communication, power 
structure, authority, group dynamics, decision making 
and leadership that administration now entails, con- 
trasting these problems of dealing with people to the 
former preoccupation with “bonds, buildings and 
buses.” Very briefly, educational programs in the 
field of administration are described as they try to 
provide the training need for educational administra- 
tion.—L. D. Summers. 


2133. Guillon, M. E., & Pierce-Jones, J. MMPI 
in relation to elementary teachers' adjustments to 
teaching. Psychol. Rep., 1958, 4, 619-622.—''The 
MMPI and a Teacher Adjustment Inventory (ТАГ), 
sampling difficulties in teachers’ interpersonal rela- 
tionships with children and adults, were administered 
to 125 women elementary school teachers. Product- 
moment correlations between TAI Adjustment to 
Children and Adjustment to Adults scores and all 
MMPI scores were computed. . In general, both TAI 
scales were similarly related to MMPI measures. 
On the basis of the significant correlations obtained, 
it was suggested that awareness of difficulties in rela- 
tions with children and adults in the educational set- 
ting is related to personality indicator of self-defen- 
siveness, anxiety, and tendencies toward withdrawal.” 
—C. Н. Ammons. 


2134. Medley, D. M., Mitzel, H. E., & Rabino- 
witz, W. (Board of Education, NYC) Longitudi- 
nal studies of a group of teacher education grad- 
uates. J. teach, Educ., 1959, 10, 117-119.—A fol- 
low-up of 1600 students completing teacher education 
courses 3 years after graduation showed that begin- 
ning teachers seem to be able to make better than 
s judgments of their own effectiveness.—E. M. 

ower. 


2135. Ostrovsky, Everett S. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Father to the child: Case studies of the ex- 
periences of a male teacher. New York: Putnam, 
1959. xviii, 173 p. $3.75.—Intensive description of 
8 representative 4- and 5-year-old boys and girls, 
drawing on projective settings (particularly dramatic 
play) to substantiate hypothesis that as father's direct 
influence diminishes or disappears, child's concepts 
of masculinity and freedom of expression are increas- 
ingly distorted. Refers to growing increase in male 
absence from child's world, and describes the case 
technique used. 4 cases were from homes where 
father goes to work each day, 4 where divorce or 
father's death has significantly curtailed experience 
with men. General similarities among these children 
are summarized. Points to the need for more male 
teachers for the young. List of books for children 
about fathers and other men. 100-item bibliog.—F. 
Laycock. 


2136. Rettig, S., & Pasamanick, B. Status and 
job satisfaction of public school teachers. Sch. 
Soc., 1959, 87, 113-116.—1t is suggested that the 
greatest differences between teachers and other pro- 
fessionals lie in lack of recognition and socioeconomic 
power. Teachers suffer from an inferiority complex 
with respect to their own status and prestige. In 
working with other professional groups in the mental 
health field, teachers receive their highest status from 
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nonpsychiatric physicians and general hospital nurses 
while their lowest status comes from the clinical psy- 
chologists and private practicing psychiatrists.—£, 
M. Bower. 


2137. Ryans, David G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) "Teacher effectiveness research: Problems 
and status. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1958, 9, 148-158, 
166.—Summary observations are made upon methodo- 
logical aspects of the problem (approaches used in 
obtaining criterion data, those used in obtaining data 
describing teachers, and approaches employed in the 
investigation of "teacher characteristics"— "criterion 
of teacher effectiveness" relationship), and some ten- 
tative generalizations are drawn. Successful predic- 
tion for groups of teachers is well within the realm 
of responsibility. Individual prediction, however, 
. .. [can be] accomplished with a lesser degree of 
confidence.” 32-item bibliog.—7. E. Newland. 


2138. Ryans, David G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Some correlates of teacher behavior. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 3-12.— Personal charac- 
teristics distinguishing groups of teachers with high 
and low observer assessments were extracted from 
data obtained in the Teacher Characteristics Study. 
Personal characteristics were derived from a self- 
report type inventory of 300 multiple choice and check 
list items. The following characteristics seemed to be 
more prevalent for the “high” group. They were ex- 
tremely generous in appraisals of the behavior and 
motives of others; they possessed strong interests in 
reading and in literary affairs; they were interested 
in music, painting, and the arts in general; they par- 
ticipated in social groups; they enjoyed pupil relation- 
ships; they preferred nondirective classroom pro- 
cedures; they manifested superior verbal intelligence; 
and they were above average in emotional adjustment. 
—MW. Coleman. 


2139. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Teacher 
characteristics in relation to marital status of the 
teacher. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959, 10, 68-72.—The 
data reported are part of the author's larger Teacher 
Characteristics Study. Findings on 10 characteristic 
continua are reported on elementary and secondary 
level teachers in a large survey sample and in a more 
geographically restricted sample, within which latter 
group possible differences between mathematics-sci- 
ence teachers and english-social studies teachers were 
explored. “Quite apart from the actual differences 
(found), relative to particular characteristics, it i9 
important to note that the patterns of differences are 
not the same for the teachers responsible for differ- 
ent grades and subject matter, and while general 
trends . . . are apparent, it probably is more important 
to recognize the interaction of marital status With 
grade or subject taught when considering the teacher 
characteristics investigated."—T. E. Newland. 


(See also Abstract 1036) 
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2140. Meyer, Gladys D. А primer for coun- 
selors. Personnel J., 1959, 37, 409-412.—The primer 
was written to help supervisors either to counsel their 
employees themselves or to work with designat! 
counselors. It points out that the good counselor 
needs objectivity, self-knowledge, and a respect for 
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other people at their own level of development.—M. 
B. Mitchell. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


2141. Allan, M. D. (Branch of the Scientific Ad- 
visor to the Air Ministry) Learning perceptual 
skills: The Sargeant system of recognition train- 
ing. Occup. Psychol., 1958, 32, 245-252.—*. . . to 
put the system, so far as aircraft recognition was con- 
cerned, to the test of controlled experiment" was the 
writer's purpose. А classroom investigation, using 
only photographic materials and matched samples, 
compared the Sargeant scheme and "conventional 
methods." Results favored the former procedure of 
recognition training.—M. York. 


2142. Bayroff, Abram G., Thomas, James A., & 
Kehr, Carol J. (TAGO, Washington, D. C.) 
Evaluation of EST for predicting AFQT per- 
formance. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. 
res, Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 1114. 16 p.—The Enlist- 
ment Screening Test (EST) is used at field recruit- 
ing stations to screen applicants for enlistments into 
the United States Army so as to restrict recruitment 
to those individuals likely to pass the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test ( AFQT). This study was under- 
taken to determine effectiveness of the present EST 
cutting scores as well as cutting-score method for 
predicting performance on AFQT. Appropriate sta- 
tistical comparisons were made between sets of scores 
obtained from administering the experimental EST 
and operational AFQT to 500 selective service regis- 
trants. The high relation obtained between the 2 
tests (r= .83) justifies continued use of EST in 
screening out likely enlistment failures. However, 
these “normative-equivalent” scores, used at the pres- 
ent time, did not appear the best for every enlistment 
Situation. A better method was determined to be one 
based upon management-established procurement ob- 


jectives and upon Prediction statistics furnished by 
research T AGO 


Т 2143. Bender, W. R. G., & Loveless, Н. E. (E. 
ANE Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.) 
К alidation studies involving successive classes of 
тлее Stenographers. Personnel Psychol, 1958, 

› 491-508.—Ss were 171 female recent high school 
graduates enrolled in 4 successive classes in a work- 
study type of Stenographer training program. Psy- 
3i ү logical testing and interviewing were used as an 
x Am determining qualifications of applicants for 
Mployment. Other techniques, including a 4-page 


lographical inventory and a 1 ; 
р -page teachers' ap- 
VON were used to obtain additional in- 


Approximately 2 years later appraisals of 
vision c performance were obtained from super- 
ШЕ Т ү formance on the Turse Shorthand Apti- 
Es cies and the Seashore-Bennett Stenographic 
to the c Test was found to be positively related 
теп 1 ee of stenographic performance, as were 
graphical Ormation obtained by interviewing, bio- 
Sem Inventory, and teachers' appraisal blank. 
train cy of these research findings from one class 
les ees to the next, throughout 4 successive 
› ate discussed in terms of a conceptual frame 


reference concern} 
а c ning human growth, development, 
nd havior.—4. $. LC Р к 


2144, Broka r р 
ment С w, Leland D. (Wright Air Develop- 
t Center) "The airman classification battery. 


Stenographi, 
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Amer. Psychologist, 1958, 13, 606-608.—“The econo- 
mies made possible by the Aircrew Classification 
Battery were so notable that postwar Air Force lead- 
ers insisted that similar measures must be applied to 
enlisted personnel. . . . The first experimental airman 
classification battery, known as the Technical Train- 
ing Battery, was modeled closely after the aircrew 
batteries of World War II... . The first operational 
battery, designated as Airman Classification Battery 
AC-1A, was operational for one year from November 
1948 until early December 1949, at which time its 
revision, AC-1B, was introduced. . . . A continuous 
program of research leading to the revision of the 
Airman Classification Battery AC-1B was formally 
recognized in 1953, with an official request for re- 
placement of the battery.” Research suggested 5 job 
clusters (mechanical, administrative, electronics, gen- 
eral, and radio operator); these are covered in the 
most recent form of the Airman Classification Battery, 
Validity data concerning the Electronic Aptitude In- 
dex are presented in a figure—S. J. Lachman, 


2145. Burger, Ruth. The executive interview: 
Pointers on the art of asking questions. Mgmt. 
Rev., 1959, 48, 18-25.—A discussion of points to be 
considered by management personnel in handling 
interviews. Topics included are: control; general 
vs. specific; transitions; and leading, dead-end, dis- 
arming, implied, and indirect questions—A, J. 
Kubany. 


2146. Butler, W. P. Selection: Assessing ap- 
plicants. Personnel pract. Bull., 1958, 14, 29-35.— 
An assessment sheet is useful in relating information 
about applicants to job specifications. А sample as- 
sessment sheet for senior tradesman is presented. It 
is suggested that each factor be weighted and a "cut 
off" score be decided upon.—J. L. Walker. 


2147. Chebysheva, V. V. ‘Nekotorye voprosy 
psikhologii proizvodstvennogo obucheniia. [Sev- 
eral problems in the psychology of industrial educa- 
tion.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 42-52—In the 
process of being taught how to work creatively with 
resultant improvement in productivity and quality, 
students should at the same time be trained in methods 
of critical analysis of their work, Besides acquiring 
a number of specific technical skills of a rather limited 
nature, students should be given an opportunity to 
acquire broader skills which are common to every field 
of human endeavor and are related to the develop- 
ment of such aspects of personality as self-discipline, 
independence, critical judgment, etc. In this connec- 
tion the author considers various problems of “instruc- 
tion in the methods of planning, self-control, and 
work-rate."—]. D. London. 


2148. Ferguson, Leonard W., Wallace, S. Rains, 
Jr, & Zelle, Robert K. Selection and turnover. 
Personnel J., 1959, 37, 376-378.—The first year after 
additional procedures, including a test, were used for 
selecting agents in half the districts of an insurance 
company, both the experimental and control groups 
showed an increase in turnover. During the second 
year, however, the experimental group went back to 
about their original percentage of turnover, while the 
control group showed an 18% increase in turnover. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


2149. Flyer, Eli S., & Potter, Norman R. (Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Tex.) Characteristics of basic 
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airmen willing to volunteer for a six-year tour in 
missile squadrons. USAF WADC tech Note, 1959, 
No. 59-35. iii, 18 p—A large group of basic airmen 
were asked whether or not they would volunteer for a 
6-year tour in missiles, and about 42% were willing to 
extend their tours of duty for this type of assignment. 
Volunteers and nonvolunteers were then compared 
for a variety of psychological and background char- 
acteristics. Results indicate that self-selection proc- 
esses operating in a volunteer program would provide 
missile units with a somewhat superior airman in 
terms of aptitude and personal adjustment, and a very 
superior airman in terms of retainability and motiva- 
tion.—R. V. Hamilton. 


2150. Fokkema, S. D. De validiteit van groeps- 
Rorschach scores voor criteria van de vliegopleid- 
ing. [The validity of group Rorschach scores for the 
criteria of aviation training.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 13, 443-464.—A statistical study of the 
validity of group Rorschach scores for selection pur- 
poses in aviation psychology. The author concludes, 
that, partly because of rather important fluctuations 
between different samples in projection test scores, 
the construction of a fool-proof quantitative Ror- 
schach aviator-score is not yet possible—R. Н. 
Howwink. 


2151. Gordon, Leonard V. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego) Right-handed 
answer sheets and left-handed testees. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 783-785.—A significant mean 
difference (.05 level) was obtained between equated 
groups of left- and right-handed naval recruits on a 
naval clerical test. Right-handed insert answer sheets 
are used in the test, probably accounting for the differ- 
ence, The implications are discussed—W. Coleman. 


2152. Grabe, Sven. (Int. Labor Office, Geneva) 
Management and the training of supervisors. In- 
dustr, Relat., Calcutta, 1958, 10, 145-151.—The major 
weaknesses of the supervisory pattern in Indian in- 
dustry is: lack of candidates with adequate back- 

: grounds for training, lack of communication between 
various supervisory levels, and little responsibility 
given to supervisors in the middle level range. Train- 
ing of supervisors is a tool, not a cure-all. Training 
will fail if it does not have a purpose.—H. Silver- 
man. 


ш 21 ар bild р (Lackland AFB, 
ех, ests as selectors of language students. 
Mod. lang. J., 1958, 42, 120-122.—2 classes of USAF 
Russian language students were selected on the basis 
of their performance in a 4-week trial course, and 2 
other classes were selected on the basis of their scores 
jn certain subtests of the Carroll-Sapon Psi-Lambda 
Foreign Language Aptitude Battery, a 1-hour 
iest. Correlations of trial course grades with final 
examinations and grades in the regular course were 
.39 and .53, respectively; the corresponding correla- 
tions for the language aptitude test, corrected for re- 
striction of range, were .72 and .64. Aptitude tests 
are therefore more efficient than the trial course in 
selecting language trainees.—J. B. Carroll. 


2154. Helme, William H., & Boldt, Robert F. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. С.) Prediction of success 
in aircraft maintenance courses. USA TAGO 
Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1958, No. 97. 14 
p.—Composites of the Army Classification Battery 
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were validated against final course grade in 3 army 
aircraft maintenance courses in 3 samples of 184, 631, 
and 297 enlisted men. The effect of using different 
cutting scores as prerequisites to course admission 
was also studied. Both the current ACB test com- 
posite and a predesignated alternate composite ap- 
peared to have satisfactory validity in the airplane 
repair course (г:=.59 and .58, respectively). Со- 
efficients of both composites were less satisfactory for 
helicopter maintenance (r —.42 and .42) and heli- 
copter repair courses (т = .51 and .44). No changes 
in cutting scores appeared to be in order.—TAGO, 

2155. Helme, William H., & Boldt, Robert F. 
(TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Prediction of success 
in selected precision and automotive maintenance 
jobs. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. 
Note, 1958, No. 98. 20 p.—Operational test com- 
posites of the Army Classification Battery (ACB) 
and army school grades were validated against job 
performance ratings of 1430 enlisted men in 10 pre- 
cision and motor maintenance jobs. Predesignated 
ACB composites were more valid (r's ranging from 
.21 to .45) than the current selector for the precision 
maintenance jobs (r's of .15—41). Current selector 
for the motor maintenance jobs was more valid than 
proposed alternate selectors but generally low (r's of 
.15-.26). Operational implications of this research 
and future research direction are discussed—TAGO, 

2156. Hollander, E. P. Sur les applications de 
la technique de nomination-entre-pairs. [On ap- 
plications of the peer nomination technique.] Rev. 
Psychol, Appl., 1958, 8, 189-198.—The peer nomina- 
tion technique is described and its appropriate ap- 
plication discussed, with particular attention to stud- 
ies bearing upon realiability and validity. A study 
conducted with 23 groups of 30 student officers each 
is described. They rated each other on command 
ability, motivation, probability of success in study, 
and probability of success as future officers. Re- 
liabilities were about .90. Implications for further 
use are discussed.—]V/. W. Wattenberg. 

2157. King, Bert T. Some correlates of dis- 
qualification in the submarine service. USN Sub- 
mar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957 (Aug), 16(13-291), 
iii, 23 p.—Differences in the questionnaire responses 
and aptitude test scores of a disqualified group and 
a qualified group were examined. The 2 groups were 
found to be differentiated by a number of variables. 
The disqualified Ss had a lower incidence of attend- 
ance at submairne school, lower final standing in 
submarine school when they did attend, and lower 
Navy GCT, arithmetic, and clerical scores. The 
data suggest a significantly higher incidence of per- 
sonality maladjustment in the disqualified group. 
The 2 groups also were characterized by different 
opinions and feelings toward the submarine service. 
These results do not appear to call for any changes 
in current assessment and selection procedures.— 
USN SMRL. 

2158. Landy, David, & Griffith, Wilmot D. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Placement of the emotionally handicapped. J. Re- 
habilit,, 1958, 24, 17-18—A group of 52 employers 
drawn from a wide variety of businesses, were inter- 
viewed to determine attitudes toward the employ- 
ment (past and present) of emotionally disabled pa- 
tients. “Моге than three-fourths of these employers 
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with definitely receptive attitudes toward 
oposal. However, in spite of the surprisingly 
entage of potential employers willing to 
eferred patients in this category, it is ap- 
at patients often prefer to find their own jobs 
ithout telling their employers about their men- 
ness The preparation and readiness of the pa- 
0 accept community relationships and employ- 
a matter that requires a highly individualized 
— М. A. Seidenfeld. 
"Lawshe, C. H., Bolda, Robert A., Brune, 
Е. & Auclair, Gilles. (Purdue U.) Ex- 
су Charts: II. Their theoretical develop- 
ent. Personnel Psychol, 1958, 11, 545-559 .—A 
Previous article by Lawshe and Bolda (see 33: 9316) 
ibed expectancy charts and tables empirically 
from predictor-criterion data. A second type 
ible or chart is based on theoretical expectancies 
from certain mathematical characteristics of 
al bivariate distributions. The present paper 
bes the development of theoretical expectancy 
is, their application in personnel decision-making, 
ides for their use. Theoretical expectancy 
аге recommended when the relationship be- 
t and criterion scores is linear.—4. S. 


. 
Lucier, Omer; Fischl, Myron A., & Court- 
ouglas. Application of a systems concept 
onnel research. Couriney Co. Rep., 1958, 
vii, 129 p.—The authors report on the feasi- 
f implementing the feedback concept into the 
personnel research system. The investigators 
various fleets to determine the kind of data 
ble, to explore the possibility of additional data, 
aug j determine а general framework for the flow of 
Personnel information to and from the command 
: The system recommended consisted of 8 
be completed in the following sequence: de- 
census, problem clarification, critical informa- 
irements, sources of information require- 


(CN Peter F. (Walter V. Clarke Ass., 
Basic Test Batery validity for success 
upations. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 
‘he Navy Basic Test Battery was validated 
success in service schools, in on-the-job train- 
-job performance using 2 independent 
didates for advancement in rating in 23 
a ations. Tor the 23 naval occupations 
‚Ше multiple К” all proved to be both posi- 

ignificantly different from zero. Upon 
п, all but one also proved to be both 
1 ignificantly different from zero. The 
compared quite favorably with validity co- 
€ported for the prediction of school sticcess 
of the test battery scores for naval ap- 


[у cane naval occupations, 17 refs— 


a James N., & Goheen, Howard W. 
shington U.) The validity of the em- 
commendation questionnaire in per- 
- Skilled traders. Personnel Psy- 
1l, 481-490.—Validity of objectively 
nmendation questionnaires was studied 
5 against the criterion of perform- 
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ance ratings, and for 3 professional jobs against the 
results from intensive field investigations. Results 
show that ERQ's for the trades positions had prac- 
tically no value in predicting later supervisory rat- 
ings. Items on the applicant's character manifested 
slightly higher validity than did those on occupational 
ability, although the correlations varied considerably 
from job to job. Item discrimination in general was 
poor, except for judgments on the applicant's special 
qualifications for the particular branch of the trade 
for which he was applying. This item, however, 
showed no validity. "These results were obtained for 
the conventional type of ERQ item, scored objectively 
according to “face value,” and combined on an aver- 
age-respondent basis and therefore do not reject the 
possibility of developing empirically a more effective 
ЕКО built around other types of items.—4. S. 
Thompson. 


2163. Murrell, K. F. H. (Bristol U.) Major 
problems of industrial gerontology. J. Geront., 
1959, 14, 216-221.—Problems relating to the employ- 
ment of older workers are discussed and topics need- 
ing research are presented.—J. Botwinick. 


2164. Newall, K. Selection testing of sewing 
machinists. Personnel pract. Bull., 1958, 14, 36-38. 
—Experimental testing for selection of power sewing 
machine operators revealed that paper folding and 
tracing tests were useful; dotting, pursuit, and the 
Minnesota Paper Form Board tests were not, Use 
of tests in selection represented an 18% improvement 
in selection methods.—J. L. Walker. 


2165. Odlum, Doris M. L’hygiéne mentale des 
vieux travailleurs et les problémes de la retraite. 
[The mental hygiene of aged workers and the prob- 
lems of retirement.] Hyg. ment., 1958, 47, 259-278. 
—tThe problems related to the increasing proportion 
of old age groups in the population is discussed in 
terms of employment difficulties, There is a reluc- 
tance to employ aged workers and, as a result, mil- 
lions of valuable man-hours are lost due to the failure 
to recognize and utilize the capacities and skills of 
elderly persons. The retirement age, set by the 
French government at 65 for men and 60 for women 
is critical for most workers, and 60% wish to con- 
tinue working. Some of the psychological problems 
of senescence are discussed. Suggestions for remedy 
are made, including the establishment of rest homes 
and recreation centers suited to the needs and inter- 
ests of elderly people.—W. W. Meissner. 


2166. Parrish, Jack A., Klieger, Walter A., & 
Loeffler, June. (TAGO, Washington, D. С.) Con- 
struction of the Officer Leadership Qualification 
Inventory, OLI-1. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
lech. res. Note, 1958, No. 100. 23 p.—30 multiple- 
answer (background), 120 preferred-choice, and 120 
yes-no (personality) type items were selected from 
previous operational and experimental self-description 
forms to comprise the Officer Leadership Qualification 
Inventory, a component of the revised battery for se- 
lecting Army OCS candidates. Experimental forms 
were administered to 2637 officer candidates enrolled 
in 4 combat and 4 technical branch schools. Items’ 
were selected on the basis of item-criterion correla- 
tion, item-test correlation, and p-values. Special items 
were included to control response distortion, Validity 
estimates of .38 and .24 were obtained for the new 
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instruments on 2 sets of independent cross samples.— 


TAGO. 


2167. Quinn, John. (U. Chicago) Emotional 
aspects of training discussion leaders. Personnel, 
1959, 36, 68-77—“Most participants in a discussion 
leadership training program come to the training ses- 
sion hampered by feelings of self-consciousness and 
dependency—both serious emotional blocks to becom- 
ing a good discussion leader, Effective discussion 
leadership calls for considerable flexibility on the part 
of the leader. He must be able and willing to use his 
own judgment, imagination, and initiative in applying 
the techniques and skills of discussion leadership. 
Thus, the training course must aim not only at en- 
abling the trainees to acquire these techniques and 
skills but also at creating the kind of atmosphere that 
will reduce the negative effects of self-consciousness 
and dependency.” A training program designed to 

attain these ends is described —V. M. Staudt. 

2168. Rainio, Kullervo. (Inst. of Indus. Super., 
Helsinki) The effect of the selection situation on 
responses to questionnaires. Nord. Psykol., 1956, 
8, 164-166.—The Thurstone Temperament Schedule 
та) and the Maudsley Medical Questionnaire 

MMQ) were given to 4 groups of foremen, with 
the hope that results would indicate a procedure help- 
ful in selection of new foremen (leaders). There 
were significant differences between research and 
selection situations for “Emotional Stability" “So- 
ciability" “Dominance” and "Impulsivity" in TTS, 
and "Neuroticism" in MMQ. There were no sig- 
nificant differences for “Activity” "Vigorousity" and 
“Reflectivity” in TTS. In selective situations there is 
a trend to higher scores on variables shown to have 
high correlation to the criterion, that is, Ss in selec- 
tive situations “know” which variables are “good” 
for foremen, This shows that motivational conditions 
have important effect on answers, so the use of such 
tests require as neutral in motivational situation as 
possible —O, I. Jacobsen. 


2169. Robins, Alexander R., Roy, Howard L., 
& de Jung, John E. (TAGO, Washington, D. C.) 
Assessment of NCO leadership: Test criterion de- 
velopment. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. 
res. Rep., 1958, No. 1111. 27 p.—Relationships be- 
tween scores on the Army’s Leadership Performance 
Battery, consisting of 3 objectively scored tests of 
NCO "leadership in action,” and other variables were 
examined. Coefficients with peer and superior leader- 
ship rankings were around .35, with a general mental 
ability measure about .24, and with academic stand- 
ing in NCO Academy about .39. Differentiation 
with respect to grade and branch assignment was in 
expected directions.—T4GO. 


2170. Scheer, Wilbert E. Let's be practical 
about training supervisors. Personnel J., 1959, 38, 
15-18.—The purpose of supervisory training is to 
create a desire to learn so the employee will learn 
the executive job before he is prompted. A training 
program planned by the employees with the assistance 
of a qualified training counselor may meet the needs 
of the employees better than one planned entirely by 
others.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2171. Seymour, W. Douglas. Training opera- 
tives in industry. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 143-147.— 
The importance of perception of environmental cues 
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in the performance of a task is often more important 
than learning the movements. Guides for a training 
program are suggested and include analysis of skills 
of the experienced worker, preliminary training to 
provide sensory adaptation, detailed instruction and 
practice on parts. Reasons for advocating “part 
learning" are given.—B. T. Jensen. 


2172. Singleton, W. T. The training of shoe- 
machinists. Ergonomics, 1959, 2, 148-152.—As one 
approach to improving training in the British shoe 
industry, a training program for machinists was in- 
stituted. The broad outlines of the program are de- 
scribed. Reasons for failure of some industrial train- 
ing programs are discussed.—B. T. Jensen. 


2173. Smith, Gudmund, & Marke, Sven. (U. 
Lund) Ап economical design for the control of 
commercial screening tests. Nord. Psykol., 1958, 
10, 100-107.—The Humm-Wadsworth (H-W) tem- 
perament scale consisting of 164 questions was given 
to 508 Ss in 2 factories. The authors feel that for 
industrial use the H-W test results are hardly trust- 
worthy even by lenient standards. There would be 
a low correlation between test results and job success. 
Their results point out the limits beyond which it is 
possible, not to say reprehensible, to interpret test 
profiles for industry. Every commercial test should 
be subjected to independent analysis of its limitations 
before it is offered for sale to the public.—O. 
Jacobsen. 


2174. Taylor, Erwin K., Barrett, Richard $, 
Parker, James W., & Martens, Leon. ( Personnel 
Research & Development Corp. Cleveland, 0.) 
Rating scale content: II. Effect of rating on in- 
dividual scales. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 519- 
533.—Ratings were obtained on clerical employees 
from first and second level supervisors using rating 
scales differing in structure but directed toward the 
same attributes. The attributes were divided into 
categories, job-oriented and person-oriented. Jo 
traits showed greater agreement between first- and 
second-level supervisors than did personal traits. In- 
tercorrelations among job traits were substantia y 
higher on both formats than among personal traits. 
Except for "leadership," personal characteristics were 
rated more leniently than job characteristics. M 
over-all scale correlated from .89 to .94 with the 
optimum sum of the 7 individual ratings. The con 
parison of standard score regression weights 1 1- 
cated that the purely personal scales contributed И 
tically nothing to the variance of the over-all sca n 
The value of multi-trait scales is questioned as is t : 
impact of human relations training of supervisors: 
(see 31: 8941)—A. S. Thompson. 


2175. Taylor, F. V., & Garvey, W. D. The limi- 
tations of a “Procrustean” approaçh to the H 
timization of man-machine systems. Ergonomi Я 
1959, 2, 187-194.—Performance can be improve, ort 
training or by human engineering. Here is a гер sl 
of a study of equalization of performance 1 2 5у 
tems, through training. System achievement was t 
measured under different stresses on these опе А 
tracking systems. The author suggests that C in- 
pensating for design deficiencies by training 15 an 
adequate approach.—B. T. Jensen. 


2176. Thompson, C. A. (Lackland Air Hr 
Base, Tex.) The relation of selective aptitude 
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dex to performance in technical school. USAF 
WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-67. iii, 12 p.—The 
effectiveness of the Airman Classification Battery in 
predicting success in airman technical school courses 
is examined. The population consisted of airmen en- 
listed during the first 3 months of 1956 and assigned 
to 10 groups of technical schools after basic training. 
The selective aptitude index was predictive of class 
standing in all courses, the strongest relationships 
obtaining for the highly technical courses. During 
this period a majority of the airmen assigned to the 
highly technical courses did not meet the selective 
aptitude index minimums recommended by the Air 
Force.—R. V. Hamilton. 


2177. Valentine, Lonnie D., Jr. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Validity of the AFOQT (Form A) for pre- 
diction of student-officer success in observer train- 
ing. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 58-69. 
iii, 5 p.—The Air Force Officer Qualifying Test, 
Form A, was administered to AFROTC sophomores 
by the AFROTC detachments. The aptitude com- 
posites and subtests of the AFOQT were validated 
against 3 criteria of success in observer training 
using the scores derived from the rescoring. It was 
found that the observer-technical composite is a valid 
predictor of success in observer training for this 
population, This note reports the first observer 
validities to become available for an AFROTC popu- 
lation—R, V. Hamilton. 


2178, Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
The identification of management potential Вий. 
Ass, Int. Psychol. Appl., 1958, 7, 45-79.—This paper 
is devoted to an evaluation of procedures employed 
for the identification of management potential, and to 

е formulation of general principles which require 
consideration in the program for the selection and 
Promotion of managerial personnel.” Stress is placed 
on the use of psychological tests “as aids and not as 
primary tools... they can justifiably supplement but 
not supplant other appraisal procedures." It is “the 
unction of line management to develop managers, 
to identify management potential, and to select super- 
Visory personnel.”—C, J, Adkins, 


2179, Willemin, Louis P., Mellinger, John J., & 
"cher, E. Kenneth, Jr. (TAGO, Washington, 
Identifying fighters for combat. USA 

Personnel Res. Br. tech res, Rep., 1958, No. 

ali] D.—The improved effectiveness for combat 

eet of the Army Classification Battery (ACB) 

d esites containing newly introduced noncognitive 

M ex dere Predictors was computed on the basis 

SS Шу coefficient. of .36 obtained in Korean 
орог Or representative experimental predictors. 
We lons of "top fighters" and “non-fighters” who 

p eligible for combat arms assignment were 

ed for an army standard score of 90 on the 


composi : (i esie 
Surfaces rj сетіп tables of the normal bivariate 


2180, Wollack, І, 
RIS э Leonard. (Temple U.) The de- 
e Proent ОЁ a forced-choice inventory for evalu- 
xe administrative orientation of industrial 


Supervisors, p; ; 
Ee Т issertation Abstr, 1959, 19, 2651- 


2181. Zeid 

Anderson gue? Joseph; Martinek, Harold, & 

Evalue Alan А. (TAGO, Washington, D. C.) 
n of experimental predictors for select- 


34: 2177-2184 


ing army helicopter pilot trainees. I. USA TAGO 
Personnel Res. Br. tech. тез. Note, 1958, No. 99, 
37 p.—Scores obtained for approximately 310 enlisted 
helicopter pilot trainees on 41 experimental measures 
were validated against flying proficiency, academic, 
and leadership criteria. Of the measures studied, 6 
experimental cognitive tests (validity coefficients 
from .19 to .34), and previous flying experience (.17 
to .33) were found to be the most promising predictors 
of flying proficiency. Military rank was best among 
5 measures significantly related to peer rankings of 
leadership (.41 to 48), Further examination will be 
made of these measures as well as the most promising 
predictors for academic achievement before determi- 
amg УА; composition of the final experimental battery. 


2182. Zeidner, Joseph; Martinek, Harold, & 
Anderson, Alan A. (TAGO, Washington, D, C.) 
Evaluation of experimental predictors for select- 
ing army helicopter pilot trainees. II. USA 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech res. Note, 1958, No. 
101. 34 p.—This study describes the analysis of the 
second (see 34: 2181) of 4 groups of tests from which 
an operational selection battery for predicting heli- 
copter pilot trainee success is being developed. Analy- 
sis was performed on 3 overlapping subsamples of 
students (N = 139 to 217). 8 psychomotor ability/ 
aptitude tests, 8 paper and pencil ability/aptitude tests, 
10 personality-background tests, 4 background factors 
(age, education, rank, and previous flying experi- 
ence), and the 3 leadership variables of the interim 
operational battery were validated against leadership 
and academic ability and helicopter flying proficiency 
criteria. 5- and 6-test composites of the predictor 
measures yielded multiple correlation coefficients be- 
tween .54 and .65.—T AGO. 


(See also Abstracts 101, 243, 1164, 2264, 2265, 2266, 
2274, 2291) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


2183. Arbel, E. Der Vorgesetzte und seine Auf- 
gaben. [The foreman and his responsibilities.] 
Mensch Arbeit, 1958, Suppl. No. 10. 64 p.—A popu- 
lar exposition on the scope of activities and responsi- 
bilities of the foreman, based on practical experience 
in industry and shop.—E. Schwerin. 


2184. Balma, M. J., Maloney, J. C., & Lawshe, 
C. Н. (General Electric, Cincinnati, О.) The role 
of the foreman in modern industry: III. Some 
correlates of foreman identification with manage- 
ment. Personnel Psychol. 1958, 11, 535-544.—In 
this supplementary study (see 33: 11120) of the cor- 
relates of foreman identification with management, 
the following findings emerged: superiority of the 
indirect approach to measuring foremen identification 
with management; a lack of relationship between 
FIM scores and the foreman's feelings of importance 
received from his job; a consistent trend upward, but 
no significant relationship between FIM scores and 
tenure as a foreman; no significant relationships be- 
tween FIM scores and foreman age or shift; increas- 
ing sizes of work groups supervised showed significant 
increases in FIM scores; foreladies scored signifi- 
cantly lower than foremen; and better educated fore- 
men scored significantly higher than less well educated 
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foremen, Implications are discussed.—4. S. Thomp- 
son, 


2185. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State у.) 
Leadership opinions as forecasts of supervisory 
success: A replication. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 
11, 515-518,—“ This is a replication and extension of 
an earlier finding (see 31: 8981) that supervisors 
who felt that leaders should be considerate are more 
highly valued subsequently by their bosses. In the 
previous study, the results were obtained among 
petrochemical refinery supervisors. In the present 
study, similar results were obtained with sales super- 
visors in a different company using different rating 
procedures."—4. S. Thompson. 


2186. Butler, W. P. Job satisfaction among 
foremen. Personnel pract. Bull., 1959, 15, 7-15.—A. 
questionnaire and interview study of 27 factory fore- 
men. Factors studied included their roles as super- 
visors, as subordinates, security, pay, and prospects. 
The usefulness of the concept of “job satisfaction" in 
such a study is questioned. “The active personal 
sense of being fully responsible for a defined work 
area was a strong motivating force with most fore- 
men,”—J. L. Walker. 


2187. Calhoon, R. P. (U. North Carolina) The 
competitive factor in employee performance. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univer. North Carolina, 1959. 
vii, 75 p.—". . . an effort to focus on one small seg- 
ment of personnel administration the basic findings 
of social science and the empirical findings of busi- 
ness. The social sciences function to a considerable 
extent independent of one another so that research 
“in the various sciences moves rather uncertainly into 
industrial application. Even in the functional areas 
of business, knowledge is confined largely to the par- 
ticular area although a great deal is readily transfer- 
able—in this instance as between advertising, sales, 
раз and personnel with regard to competition. 

is study aims to coordinate the work of the vari- 
ous social sciences and business in competition.” 
86-item bibliog —E. С. Aiken. 


2188. Dalton, Melville. (U. California, Los An- 
ө) Men who manage. New York: Wiley & 

ons, 1959. хі, 318 E $6.75.—"This is а study of 
how business and industrial managers manage." It 
combines the approach of the academician in organi- 
zation theory with the first-hand experience of func- 
tioning administrators, It draws on the professional 
literature and on case materials gathered by the au- 
thor on 4 firms. There are sections dealing with 
managers on paper, power struggles in the line, rela- 
tions between staff and line, local meanings of high 
level labor agreements, the managerial career ladder, 
the interlocking of official and unofficial reward, the 
interconnections of formal and informal action, and 
the manager between formal and informal. The book 
concludes with a description of methods underlying 
the study.—E. G. Aiken. 


2189. Dawis, Rene V., England, George W., & 
Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) The effect 
of poor response distractors on the validity of 
multiple choice tests. Personnel Psychol., 1958, 11, 
561-566.—This study of the validity of a test designed 
to measure the effectiveness of in-plant communication 
demonstrated that the invalidity of a test may stem 
directly from the ineffectiveness of individual item 
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response distractors and that distractors should be 
tested empirically by actual tryout in a testing situa- 
tion.—A. S. Thompson. : 

2190. Gregory, Carl E. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) What is morale? Personnel, 1959, 36, 32-41, 
—The underlying meaning of morale, the ebb and flow 
of feeling, emotional graphs, morale building, morale 
and productivity, and 2 approaches to morale build- 
ing —V. M. Staudt. 

2191. Holt, М. Е. Output curves: A pilot study 
of fluctuations in individuals’ output. Personnel 
pract. Bull., 1959, 15, 16-21.—A report of the “work 
or fatigue curve” of 2 male welders and one female 
armature winder. “The form of output curve found 
in earlier research is still to be found in current in- 
dustrial situations. . . . Well run incentive schemes 
. .. do not necessarily change the typical operative's 
pattern of work effort, although the total day's output 
may be raised. Further study of the motivational 
effects of financial incentives is needed."—J. L. 
Walker. 

2192. Kay, Brian R. (U. New Hampshire) Ke| 
factors in effective foreman behavior. Personnel, 
1959, 36, 25-31.—On the basis of a “critical inci- 
dent” study of production foremen the critical re- 
quirements for foremenship are listed and discussed. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


2193. King, S. David M. The operator as a self- 
regulating system: A factory experiment. Ergo- 
nomics, 1959, 2, 171-179.—In the usual factory the 
system is split with activity, the function of the 
worker and control the function of the supervisor. 
Norwegian factory was re-organized to place control 
in the worker; productivity improved. The experi- 
ment is described and various outcomes are discussed. 
—B. Т. Jensen. 


2194. Lange, Carl J., Campbell, Vincent; Katter, 
Robert V., & Shanley, Fred J. A study of leader- 
ship in army infantry platoons. HumRRO res; 
Rep., 1958, No, 1. vi, 58 p.—Interviews, ratings, and 
intelligence tests were used to assess "actual day-to- 
day, on the job leadership behaviors” related to lead- 
ership effectiveness, Successful leaders stressed per- 
formance as a basis for reward and punishment, еШ; 
ployed punishment for instruction, made, desire 
standards clear, and supplied information for improve- 
ment. 39-item bibliog —R. Tyson. 

2195. Patchen, Martin. The effect of reference 
group standards on job satisfactions. Hum. Relats 
1958, 11, 303-314—"This research aimed to see the 
effects of position relative to a reference group оп: 
(a) contentment derived from the use of available 
rewards ('job enjoyment'); and (b) contentment 
with norms governing the availability of темат A 
(rules satisfaction’). The satisfactions of three 
groups of subjects who did the same job, but wit 
differed in whether they worked in the presence o 
classmates doing a better, a worse, or the same Jo», 
were compared. Persons deprived relative to oti 
showed least job enjoyment, but did not differ rom 
the control group in rules satisfaction."—M. York. 

2196. Schoenfeld, Erwin. Authoritarian хой 
agement: A reviving concept? Personnel, 1959, 50 
21-24.—Although authoritarianism seems to be C? 
trary to the concept of good human relations, bly 
author offers some evidence that it is not ineVit? 
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patible with the practice of good human rela- 

ons—V. M. Staudt. 
~ 2197, Sinha; Durganand. (Pitna U.) Job satis- 
faction in office and manual workers. Indian J. 
. Wk., 1958, 19, 39-46.—Samples of 100 office, and 
(00 manual workers were selected to each contain 50 
Ss who were satisfied and 50 who were dissatisfied 
ith their jobs. Ss were asked to indicate on a 24- 
check list the reasons for their satisfaction, or 
satisfaction. The satisfied office workers most fre- 
quently checked: interesting work, social status, good 
"supervisor; the satisfied manual workers: boss, inter- 
“esting work, good fellow workers, The general pat- 
rn of factors considered significant for satisfaction 
re much alike for both groups (Rho = 0.74). The 
groups differed significantly on factors causing dis- 
tisfaction. Dissatisfied office workers most fre- 
ently mentioned: inadequate salary, not enough 
ve, no competition, hurts the ego, no visible result ; 
satisfied manual workers: lack of security, no ad- 
mcement, job not according to health. Rho = 0.30. 
Other findings were: length of tenure shifted the 
‘pattern of choice for satisfied workers in both groups 
Whereas breakdowns according to age, family size, 
ind number of dependents did not. The office group 
Were more dissatisfied with their work. While salary 
d security were not listed as important by workers 
Who are satisfied they were by the dissatisfied worker. 
—R. Schaef. 


2198. Speroff, B. J. The substitution method in 
Tole-playing grievance handling. Personnel J " 
59, 38, 9-12.—Labor relations counselors were 
ped to handle and reduce grievances by participat- 

in a role-playing training program in which they 
ternately played themselves and observed others 
play their role—M. B. Mitchell. 


ne Tarnopol Lester. Attitudes block com- 
: ations. Personnel J., 1959, 37, 325-328.—An 
n analysis ОЁ a supervisory attitude questionnaire 
3 tand pgnificant difference between top-manage- 
Шы, oremen on 23 items. The foremen tended 
E in their attitude toward democratic pro- 
«oun di any foremen objected to leading their men 
р discussions and seemed to believe the written 
dead magical qualities, Most of the foremen 
od y and eager to give their men advice, but 
" !SCuss their own problems, One third of top 
ment considered the foremen's main job was 
Я 18 теп to work hard. Ву means of а long 
in ack process and training in nondirective 
yi Supervisors and workers were helped to 
each other's frame of reference.—M. B. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 
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visor to record his judgments about the job-perform- 
ances of his employees. Which type or combination 
of types of merit rating systems will be most effec- 
tive will depend upon the use to be made of the rat- 
ings. The purpose may be to identify men for promo- 
tion or wage increases, transfer, or lay-off, to check 
up on selection tests, or to counsel the employees on 
how to improve themselves. The most widely used 
merit rating system is the graphic rating scale which 
requires correction for the "halo" effect. Other rat- 
ing systems are: simple ranking from highest to low- 
est by supervisor, the employee comparison system, 
the forced distribution system, forced choice method, 
and the critical incidents rating system which is most 
useful for counseling employees.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2202. Tubbs, David L. Morale and the training 
program. Personnel J., 1959, 37, 298-300.—Trainees 
assigned to a company training program should be 
helped with moving and housing, welcomed upon ar- 
rival, and informed of what to expect. During the 
training program, they should be given instruction by 
enthusiastic program leaders and prevented from be- 
coming bored by being given worthwhile assignments 
during working hours and provided with interesting: 
recreational activities, such as a student club, during 
leisure hours.—M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstracts 123, 188, 1160) 
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2203. Caldwell, Lee S. (USA Medical Research 
Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect of elbow 
angle and back-support height on the strength 
of horizontal push by the hand. USA Med, Res. 
Lab Rep. 1959, No. 378. ii, 11 p.—The strength of 
the movement was greatly dependent upon both the 
joint angle and the back-support height. The optimal 
elbow angle was about 135? or 160°. Little variation 
existed among the results for the various heights of 
back-support at elbow angles of 60°, 85°, and 110°, 
but at the 135? and the 160? angles, a high back-sup- 
port was most efficient, In general, the back-rest 
should be as high as possible without subjecting the 
scapulae to large reactive forces when force is applied 
to the control.—R. V. Hamilton. 


2204. Colquhoun, W. P. The effects of small 
doses of alcohol on car-driving skill Bull. Brit, 
Psychol. Soc., 1959, 37, 32.—Abstract. 


2205. Commission de la Ligue Francaise d'Hy- 
giéne Mentale. La securité du travail [The se- 
curity of work.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 44-67.—Se- 
curity of work is not only absence of illness or acci- 
dent, but it implies further the reduction of risk. 
Insecurity has considerable emotional repercussion. 
Attitude of denial of risk, fatalism, and irresponsi- 
bility prevent the attainment of greater security. The 
greater the security of work, the greater and more 
efficient will the worker's production be—W. W. 
Meissner. 


2206. Dupont, Jean-Blaise. (121, Ave. Bel-Air, 
La Tour-de-Peilz, Switzerland) La mesure des in- 
terets appliquee a differents groupes profession- 
nels. [The measurement of interests applied to differ- 
ent professional groups,] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- — 
wend., 1959, 18, 42-53—An index of group con- - 
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formity was determined from an analysis of several 
interest tests administered to various vocational 
groups (clerk-apprentices, teachers college students, 
Stenographers, salesmen). The hypothesis tested 
whether vocational adaptation of group, Saas 
is superior to that of nonconformists. While the ob- 
tained validity coefficients confirmed the hypothesis 
to a certain degree, they also indicated that the ability 
to conform represents only one factor of adaptation. 
It was found necessary to broaden the initial hypothe- 
sis and to consider, in addition, other aspects of 
adaptability, which, according to certain authors, 
would corres with the notion of individuality. 
English and German summaries.—J. W. House, 


2207. Fogarty, Michael Р. On substitution be- 
tween goals of working groups. Brit. J, Sociol., 
1959, 10, 38-44.—“A work group can be treated as 
an unqualified success only if it achieves currently 
expected standards unnder the реши alike of pro- 
ductivity and personal fulfillment, of efficiency and 
comprehensiveness.” 17 refs,—R. M, Frumkin, 


2208. Glanzer, Murray. Dia (trouble 
furor skills and their evaluation. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 32, 236-244,—N ew needs, the problems 


generated, and some techniques developed to solve 
these problems are discussed with respect to research 
at the American Institute for Research, "Recent 
work on the analysis of social groups has resulted in 
the development of several techniques for the analysis 
ofa group into sul ps... [and] increased mecha- 

tion of uction may have as one of its effects 
that of adding greatly to . . . knowledge concerning 
human problem-solving skills, —M. York. 


from angular. 
displacement estimates made during pro 
angular accelerations; Adaptation SA 
Med, Res. Lab. Rep, 1959, No. 376. ii, 21 p.—Sub- 
cc estimates of angular displacement of a target 
ight fixed with respect to the observer were made 
during prolonged constant angular acceleration of 
vided an infra рану ЖЕ TAi бате le 
an indicat subjective v 
the course of the poche mea reaction, Results ob- 
tained from 10 Ss indicated that subjective velocity 
rises and then declines during the course of a constant 
angular acceleration., Implications of certain char- 
acteristics of the results for the “torsion pendulum 
theory" are discussed. 20 refs.—R. V. Hamilton. 
personality, and 
setting. J 


of the individual functioni 
context of an organizational structure (hospital, busi- 
ness, prison, school, etc.) and the resultant "role" 
played. 36 reís.—G. Н. Frank, 


2211. Mizrahi, Yitshak. Maakav aharey begrey 
batey sefer haklaiyim. [Follow-up of agricultural 
school graduates.) Megamot, 1958, 9, 150-155,—The 
influence of the agricultural secondary school in Israel 
on occupational choice of its graduates (672 boys and 
girls in 1949-54, 83.5% of all graduates in this 

riod is studied. 50% of them (39% of urban, 
Poog of village youth) deal actually with agriculture, 
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and 12% with agricultural guidance or administra- 
tion, Graduates of 3-year courses tend more to agri- 
culture than those of 4-year courses, English sum- 
mary.—H. Ormian, 


2212. Rex, Charles H. (General Electric Со„ 
Hendersonville, N. C.) Computation of relative 
comfort and relative visibility factor ratings for 
roadway lighting. Шит. Engng., 1959, 54, 291- 
310.—A detailed description of methods, numerical 
values, and equations involved in computing visibility 
on roads under artificial lighting.—G. Westheimer, 

2213. Schnor, C. G. (General Electric Co, 
Ithaca, N. Y.) Human engineering. J. industr. 
Engng. 1958, 9, 506-513.—The author discusses hu- 
man factors research, its history, and its applications 
to man-machine system design. Military and indus- 
trial applications are cited as illustrations of human 
engineering.—M. Payne. 

2214. Thomson, Robert Mapes. (U. Minnesota) 
Effects of time-set on work output. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959, 19, 2671.—Abstract. 


2215. Wright, W. D. (Imperial Coll. Science & 
Technology) Color sta s in commerce 
industry. J. Opt. Soc, Amer., 1959, 49,:3841-388.— 
"The use of master color samples is wide-spread in 
industry as a means of color control and color stand- 
ardization, The precision to which the standards 
have to be maintained varies with the industry, but in 
the case, for example, of automobiles, a very hi 
consistency of color matching is demanded. Matches 
are most frequently judged by eye and color measur- 
ing techniques often find little favor, The extent to 
which physical instrumentation can and should re- 
place visual inspection is debatable, but if analogy 
with the measurement of length or light is legitimate, 
then it would seem desirable to provide sets of perma- 
nent reference standards covering a wide range of 
colors and specified to the highest possible accuracy. 
—F, Ratliff. 


(See also Abstract 1032) 


InpustrY 


2216. Ambler, Rosalie K., Bair, John T. de 
Rivera, Joseph; Nelson, Paul D., & Shoenberger, 
Richard W. A note comparing the interview 
written questionnaire ues for identifying 
say toward flying. USN Sch, Aviat, Med. ref. 
Rep., 1958(Dec), Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 1, 
No. 20. iii, 5 p.—The 2 methods were applied to 2 
Ss who voluntarily withdrew from naval flight train- 
ing. The interview and questionnaire methods gave 
similar results in the classification of the Ss accord- 
ing to 3 levels of anxiety.—L. Shatin. 

2217. Bennett, Edward M., Kemler, Dorothy 
& Allen, Patricia S. The ро ostic pn 
of forced-choice rankings in design 
sis. USAF WADC tech. Rep. 1958, No. 5 oí 
vi, p examples are given of the ponen 
the polydiagnostic method of multiple forced-choice 
pines А for determining consumer acceptance. > 
example had the Ss rank cach of 3 telephone h 15 
sets, another ranked 2 pilot seats for comfort Ho 
locations on the rear of the body, and the third is 
the Ss rank 3 ig seats for subjective feelings. ж 
each case, the Ss were presented with 15 qualities 
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and asked to choose 3, and then to choose 3 

until only 3 remained. In this way, new 
сап be compared with old to see if they will 
by the consumers, including military per- 
15 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 


Borisov, A. V. Rol psikhologicheskikh 
у vozniknovenii élektrotravmatizma. [The 
psychological causes in the occurrence of elec- 
атаа.) ор. PsikhoL, 1959, 5(1), 141-146. 
sof danger in a person who has been engaged 
ical work for a long time grows less acute 
elopment of a certain carelessness, This 
ness, termed by the author as “secondary 
mess,” is essentially different from that of 
n to whom electric hazards are quite unknown. 
‘analysis is made of the conditions and factors 
ch contribute to the development of “secondary 
s,” and recommendations are offered as 
to eliminate it and thus prevent the unneces- 
жейггепсе of accidents.—/. D. London, 


Colman, Kenneth W., Courtney, Douglas; 
John B., & Bernstein, Rosa. The con- 
ecular reflections from bright tube radar 
Courtney Co. Rep., 1958, No. 23.. v, 20 p. 
Authors outline the problem of inadequate 
trast in radar displays and survey prior 
оп the control of glare and reflections from 
Surfaces. Multiple sources of glare and re- 
are described and a technique for individual 
ОЁ these sources is proposed. A graphic illus- 
‘of the effect of a prototype reflection attenuat- 
\ is shown and a design study of а produc- 
sion is presented.—K. W, Colman. 


0. Colman, Kenneth W., Courtney, Douglas, 
ce, Wallace Н. Human factors in air 
‘control systems design. Courtney Co. Rep., 
о. 24. viii, 46 p.—The authors present a 
Of their research under contract Nonr 
) on specific air traffic control problems re- 
uman factors in systems design. Recom- 
в are made for display improvements with 
verted radar systems, legibility of com- 
Merated flight progress strips, and develop- 
a3 dimensional pictorial planning display for 
of high altitude, high speed traffic. A sam- 
‘Activities illustrate coordinated research on 
‘elopment and evaluation of air traffic con- 
‚ data processing, and simulation tech- 
. Colman, 


E 
En. R. M, Feigenbaum, E. A., & March, 
* ls in a behavioral theory of the firm. 
L, 1959, 4, 81-95.—“How do business or- 
Bue decisions? What process do they 
Й deciding how much to produce? And at 
с U A behavioral theory of the firm is here 
sing a specific type of duopoly, a model 
n explicitly as a computer program to deal 
complex theory implicit in the process by 
messes make decisions. This model high- 
need for more empirical observations of 
decision-making.” 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 


Janaher, James W., Colman, Kenneth W., 
= Douglas. The simulator pilot in a 
rj ffic control simulator: An activity 
ourtney Со. Rep., 1959, No. 25. iv, 54 p. 
Presents a detailed analysis of a simu- 
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lator pilot's activities in operating an electromechani- 
cal radar target generator. All operator activities 
are listed, and recommended sequences for accom- 
plishing them are provided. Other recommendations 
are made for: an operator selection system, an opera- 
tor training program, problem script formats for 
operators and the simulation director, and improve- 
ments in future ATC simulator designs,—K. W. Col- 
тап. E 


2223. Davis, D. Russell. Human errors and 
transport accidents. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 24-33.— 
On the basis of study of accident-investigation reports 
and laboratory experiments, the author suggests some 
psychological factors which might cause accidents. 
He describes some of the accidents. The causes pro- 
posed are called "the false hypothesis," “рге-оссира- 
tion," and “emergency mechanisms.”—B, T. Jensen. 


2224. Etzioni, Amitai. (U. California) Demo- 
cratic and nondemocratic supervision in industry. 
J. hum. Relat., 1958, 6, 47-51.—The structural and 
cultural factors which relate to the acceptance of the 
human relations techniques have to be studied on 
comparative grounds in order to find out under which 
conditions they are accepted, rejected, or temporarily 
rejected and later accepted. The conditions under 
which workers in various cultures adapt to democratic 
supervision have to be spelled out.—A. M. Frumkin, 


2225. Gellerman, Saul W. The company per- 
sonality: What it is, how it got that way, and what 
to do about it. Mgmt. Rev., 1959, 48, 4-8, 69-76.— 
“Тһе personality of a company is basically an expres- 
sion of the collective dispositions of its key people 
toward its key problems," The author draws a 
parallel between the individual personality and the 
company personality. Steps to analyzing and chang- 
ing the company personality are presented.—44. J. 
Kubany. 


2226. Glaser, Edward M. (Edward Glaser & As- 
sociates) Psychological consultation with execu- 
tives: A clinical approach. Amer. Psychologist, 
1958, 13, 486-489.— "The purpose of this paper is to 
describe psychology in action at the executive level, 
pointing up some of the unique problems and oppor- 
tunities.” Illustrative material in the form of 2 case 
histories is presented, Psychological descriptions 
based on interviewing and psychological testing serve: 
as a means of assisting individuals better to under- 
stand themselves and their developmental needs; as 
an applicant selection tool; and as a manpower in- 
ventory tool, thereby contributing to more effective 
utilization and coaching of personnel as well as to 
internal selection for promotion or transfer, The 
psychologist may agree to furnish a report to man- 
agement, but “this is done only after the report has 
been shown to and discussed with the individual and 
his consent obtained to discuss it with his superiors.” 
The “psychologist’s professional loyalty is to the in- 
dividual as well as to the company.” Special prob- 
lems of the clinical psychologist in industry are con- 
trasted with the situation of clinical psychologists in 
private practice.—$. J. Lachman, 

2227. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol) A note on 
the effect of interrupting auditory signals on the 
performance of younger and older subjects. Ger- 
ontologia, 1958, 2, 136-139.—The hypothesis was 
tested that the performance of older Ss at pursuit 
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tracking deteriorates more than that of younger Ss 
when auditory interrupting signals are applied. The 
auditory interrupting signals adversely affected the 
performance of both age groups to the same degree.— 
L. Shatin. 


2228. Griew, Stephen. A study of accidents in 
relation to occupation and age. Ergonomics, 1958, 
2, 17-23.—After referring to inconsistencies in find- 
ings of other studies in this area, the author describes 
his study of 10 categories of occupations. “Accident 
rates in some jobs do appear to increase with age 
to a greater extent than in others.” These jobs 
seem to be those with a preponderance of younger 
workers, Major discrepancies between observed and 
expected frequencies occur in the 45-52 years group 
rather than the older one.—8B. Т. Jensen. 


2229, Harding, Francis D. (Wright Air De- 
velopment Center) Incentives for lous work: 
А survey. Personnel, 1959, 36, 72-79.—The findings 
of an air force survey of prevailing practices regard- 
ing the payment of incentives for hazardous work are 
presented. In general the incentives for hazardous 
or unpleasant work are based on the concept of supply 
and demand, especially when the incentive is mone- 
tary. Nonmonetary incentives are also used, but 
this study offers no basis for evaluating the efficiency 
of various incentives.—V. M. Staudt, 


2230. Indian Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Seminar on safety at work. Industr. Relat., 
Calcutta, 1958, 10, 243-258.—Includes P. Т. К. Pa- 
nicker (Tata Steel Co.) on "Attitude Towards and 
Outlook on Safety," N. J. Lipner (Kaiser Overseas 
Corp.) on "Safety as a Personnel Function," С. Y. 
Mangrulker (Tata Steel Co.) on "Education for 
Safety," and T. 9. Enright (Xavier Instr.), all of 
Jamshedpur, оп "Accident ess.” А positive 
attitude at the biat level is essential for safety. 
Accidents do not happen; they are caused. Safety 
is a definite personnel function, although “Safety is 
everybody's job,” Disturbed and sick employees 
should be treated quickly, Safety is a farce without 
a course of at least 6 hours on the company’s time, 
to be followed by refresher courses, е accident 
prone worker probably suffers from poor motor co- 
ordination, nervous instability, defective sense 8, 
and perceptual difficulties, Fatigue should be ЧОДА, 
Poor morale will increase accidents, The best single 
accident preventive is correct job training.—H. Silver- 


man. 

2231. Jackson, K. F. Behaviour in controlling 
a die of systems. Ergonomics, 1958, 2, 
52-62.—A test was made of the effects of having to 
control several systems simultaneously, The appara- 
tus presented 5 dials with oscillating needles and 
knobs to control; the task was to maintain the needles 
at zero. Mean error increased as the number of dials 
to be controlled. Data regarding specifics of be- 
havioral adjustments are presented as is a brief dis- 
cussion of behavior in controlling multiple channels. 
—B, T. Jensen. 


2232. Jerison, Harry J. Experiments on vigi- 
lance: V. The empirical model for human vigi- 
lance. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 58-526. 
iii, 25 p.—Vigilance is defined as a probability of de- 
tecting rare and near-threshold events. Data were 
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presented to show that this probability is a function 
of signal frequency, response frequency, signal de- 
tectability, time at work, and complexity of the dis- 
play being monitored. Mention was also made of a 
“catchall subject variable" which includes motivation, 
expectancy, wakefulness and effects of drugs, but no 
data were presented on it. 34-item bibliog.—M. В, 
Mitchell, 


2233. Kipnis, David, & Glickman, Albert $. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) The development of a non-cognitive 
battery to predict enlisted performance. USN Bur, 
Naval Personnel tech, Bull., 1958( Aug), No. 58-9. 
vii, 25 p.—Tests were developed to measure per- 
sistence on tasks that promote satiation (Hand Skills 
Test), decisiveness (Error Finding Test), mainte- 
nance of organized behavior under confusing. condi- 
tions (Color Naming Test), leadership support ( Pett: 
Officer Leadership Questionnaire), risk-taking (Ris 
Scale), and sports knowledge (Sport Information 
Scale). The Color Naming, Hand Skills, and Risk 
tests showed correlations with supervisory ratings 
of performance significant at the .05 level, and the 
Error Finding and Sports tests had correlations sig- 
nificant at the .10 level. Multiple correlations of . 
and .67 were obtained in the 2 samples using all 5 
tests. Scores from the Navy Basic Test Battery 
(aptitude measures) were uncorrelated with the cri- 
terion. 15 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 


2234. Klimov, E. A. Individual'nye osobennosti 
trudovol deiatel'nosti tkachikh-mnogostanochnits 
v sviazi s podvizhnost’ iu nervnykh protsessov. 
[Individual features of multiple-loom attendants in 
connection with the mobility of the nervous proc- 
esses.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(2), 66-76.—2 experi- 
mental tests, indexing mobility of the nervous proc- 
esses, were used for selecting workers, each of whom 
was to be responsible for several looms. Differences 
in nervous mobility were studied in relation to in- 
dividual aspects of productive activity. On the basis 
of "variational statistical analysis" of the data ob- 
tained, it was shown that: there is no relationship 
between productivity and mobility, the activities of the 
"inert" and the “mobile” are characterized by certain 
stable features which show up in a variety of situa- 
tions, in some situations "different and even opposite 
individual aspects of productive activity" may cor- 
relate with mobility.—/. D, London. 


2235. Lucas, A. L'automatisme dans l'industrie 
automobile. [Automatism in the automobile indus- 
try.] Psychol. Franc, 1958(Jan), 3, 35-45.—The 
development of automation in the automotive indus- 
try in recent years has brought about a number 0 
psychological and physiological problems. Some 0 
the most serious of these are discussed.—C. 
Adkins. 


2236. McCroskey, Robert L., Jr. The effect of 
specified levels of white noise upon flicker баор 
frequency. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep, 1958, 
Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 80. ii, 10 ч 
The introduction of white noise, from 85 to 115 db, 
significantly lowered the visual fusion frequency © 
flicker. The level of noise within this range, 4 
the duration of the Ss’ exposure to noise, were nos 
conclusively or uniformly differentiating. 17 refs 
L. Shatin. 
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Miller, Elmo E. Transfer effects of spe- 
ling upon pre-solo flight training. USN 
ed. res. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 

b. 13, No. 1. iv, 60 p.—Economical and 
training aids in pre-solo flight training were 

for the following areas: procedures, trim- 
jowledge of the local area, nose attitudes, and 
pproaches. These aids were applied to 72 
lo students according to a complex (factorial) 
imental design. Significant advantages resulted 
f the procedures training, the trim training, and 
Шоу for familarity with the local area, 52 

L. Shatin. 

Olinger, Max E. (Lear, Inc., Grand Rap- 
lich.) Operation of the fuel management in- 
tor, USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, 58-94. 
p—A photographic display of an instrument is 
d by a schematic block diagram and mathe- 
formulae. The author states the primary 
is instrument is to relieve the pilot of the 
task of computing and recomputing fuel 
tance remaining to destination. Time was 
the unit of measure for fuel since all fuel 
and calculations are time based—R. V. 


Oshanin, D. A. О psikhologicheskom 
roizvodstvennykh operatsii. [On the 
cal study of industrial operations. ] Vop. 
1959, 5(1), 64-75.—Though very different 
all industrial operations possess some fea- 
common, Each operation can be considered 
‘points of view: as partaking of a program 
Process. Program aspects include composi- 
cture, time and space relations of the opera- 
process aspects include planning, control, esti- 
and inspection activities.—7/. D. London, 


. Plutchik, Robert. The effects of high in- 
ntermittent sound on performance, feeling 

ology. Psychol. Bull., 1959, 56, 133-151. 
"been in recent literature some evidence 
that intermittent sound as opposed to steady 
‘Sources has a more disturbing effect on Ss. 
er includes those studies which have appeared 
50 and indicates that high intensity or inter- 
generally produces symptoms of discom- 
› and distraction. In addition decre- 
Ormance may be related to the level 
45 well as its intermittency. Changes 
pressure, respiration, EEG, pulse rate, etc., 

of Sound have been reported in some stud- 
leoretical issues are included in the dis- 
refs—W. J. Meyer. 


pe ОУїпз, К. A. Environmental conditions 
à E efficiency : A review. Ergonomics, 
556 7.—The author reviews literature on efe 
fang emperature, high temperature, and air 
ic discusses the reports with reference to 
ency. 47 refs.—B, T. Jensen. 


Joseph W. "Sound approach" 
Personnel J., 1959, 38, 6-8.—Properly 
ackground music may increase effi- 


Toutine jobs an average of from 5 to 20% 
tension, boredom and fatigue.—M. B. 


ay, Marty R., & Franks, Раш E. 
ations in control backlash and gain 
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on tracking performance. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No, 58-553, iii, 16 p—6 Ss performed 
a simulated aircraft tracking task under 12 condi- 
tions. These conditions were combinations of 4 
different amounts of backlash (free-play in the joy- 
stick) which was simulated electronically instead of 
being present mechanically in the stick and 3 amounts 
of gain (sensitivity of the joystick to touch), The 
tracking errors increased steadily with increase in 
free-play for each level of sensitivity of the stick, 
The rate of increase in errors was greater, however, 
when the joystick moved more sensitively to the 
touch. Therefore, more free-play might be acceptable 
in the joystick of a relatively slow moving cargo 
plane than in a fast moving fighter plane,—M. В, 
Mitchell. 


2244, Snow, William B. Sound-level surveys for 
hearing conservation. Noise Control, 1959, 5, 93- 
97.—Procedures for making a sound-level survey. 
Specific items include: selection of test locations, 
equipment, data recording, and data record forms,— 
1. Pollack. 


2245. Whyte, William Foote. Man and or- 
ganization: Three problems in human relations 
in industry. Homewood, Ill: Richard D. Irwin, 
1959. vii, 103 p.—The philosophical problem of the 
possibility of intentional change in human relations. 
Research methods and conceptual schemes. The prac- 
tical application of research.—H. B. English, 


2246. Wokoun, William, & Chaikin, Gerald. 
Guide to color banding for indicators (meters). 
USA Ordn, Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, 
No. 2-59. ii, 6 p.—This report presents a rationale 
for color-coded banding of meters. The principles 
set forth are illustrated, and swatches of the 4 colors 
are considered maximally discriminable are given.— 
C. Fried. 


(See also Abstracts 58, 88, 140, 205, 636, 657, 751, 
948, 949, 970, 1635) 


Business & COMMERCE 


2247. Babadzhanian, M. G, & Kostina, E. I. 
Nekotorye issledovaniia utomliaemosti voditelei 
lokomotivov ^ zheleznodorozhnogo transporta. 
[Several studies of fatigue in railway locomotive 
drivers.] Vop. Psikhol, 1958, 4(6), 154-159.— 
Various psychophysiological functions in locomotive 
drivers before and after train runs were studied by 
determining the speed of a complex visual-motor re- 
sponse (selection response) and by testing the speed 
and accuracy of perception (number searching). 
Both tests indicate that certain reductions in speed and 
accuracy of perception as well as in speed of orienta- 
tion occur after working hours.—/. D. London. 


2248. Daniels, H. W. A visual perception labo- 
ratory in commerial research. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1958, 8, 331-338.—“The present paper described our 
Visual Impact Laboratory, established for the pur- 
pose of developing methods for identifying and evalu- — 
ating the physical and psychological properties of all 
visual displays used in the commercial market-place. 
An example was given of one measure (Immediate 
Attention Value, the degree to which a stimulus 


dominates in one’s immediate awareness or ‘catches - M 
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the eye’), and the measuring instrument, the Stereo- 
rater, an enlarged and modified stereoscope in which 
it is possible to present an S with two different 
stimuli simultaneously and monocularly. The results 
of two studies of magazine advertisements as they 
appeared in two magazines were reported and their 
significance discussed."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2249. Pores, Edwin B. Television control room 
human engineering problems. J. Soc. Mot. Pict. & 
TV Engr., 1958, 67, 672-675.—Costs of brief com- 
mercials in network spectaculars may reach $4000 a 
second; hence, NBC has studied the key job of the 
technical director who assembles and controls a TV 
film coordinating studio. Human engineering data 
bearing on problems of vision, body dimensions, hear- 
ing, and automation controls are summarized, and the 
design of an operating console is described in detail. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


2250. Walle, Arne. (Norwegian Sch. Economics 
Business Administration, Bergen) Studies in em- 
ployee satisfaction. Nord. Psykol. Monogr., 1958, 
No: 10. 19 p.—The test of general satisfaction in the 
work situation, adapted from Brayfield and Rothe 
was administered to employees of a shipbuilding com- 
pany and a glass factory, each having 500 employees, 
by an outside neutral organization. Findings led to 
the establishment of courses, committees, information 
and suggestion systems. A follow-up study 2 years 
later showed a lower level of satisfaction, inasmuch as 
management, due to expansion, did not really follow 
through. Decentralization and good communication 
are essential to employee satisfaction.—H. Silverman. 


PROFESSION 


2251. Abdellah, Faye G., & Levine, Eugene. 
(U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare) De- 
veloping, a measure of patient and personnel satis- 
faction with nursing care. Nurs. Res., 1957, 5, 100— 
108.—The authors explain the development of a meas- 
uring instrument of patient and personnel satisfac- 
tion: criteria for a valid and reliable measure, the 
open-ended form, designing the check list, separation 
of profiles, clinical center validation study, scoring 
the instrument, application of study measures to 60 
hospitals, and preliminary findings of the study.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


2232. Albino, R. C, & Yule, E. Pratt. Psychol- 
ogy in the medical curriculum at the University of 
Natal J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 469-473.—Psychol- 
ogy is a required preclinical subject of 120 hours, em- 
phasizing a psychological approach to the sick person. 
Principal topics include: perception, learning, motiva- 
tion, interviewing, experimental psychopathology, de- 
velopmental psychology, and social psychology—all 
with primary reference to normal psychology. Teach- 
ing is done by members of the university psychology 
department, but with full awareness of the needs of 
medical students.—J. T. Cowles. 


2253. Barnowe, Theodore J. (U. Washington) 
The human relations involved in administering 
nursing service in a large modern hospital. Nurs. 
Res., 1957, 6, 72-74.—This experiment was carried 
on with the general purpose of increasing insight into 
and understanding of human relation aspects of nurs- 
ing service administration. Analysis of the experi- 
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ment includes: the situational elements, social in- 
teraction, communication, interpersonal relationship, 
sentiment, personal human relation skills, internal 
frame of reference, concepts of situational totality, 
and feed-back training program—S. M. Amatora. 


2254. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Die Psychologie 
in der Ausbildung des Arztes. [Psychology in the ` 
training of physicians.] Mensch Arbeit, 1958, 10, 
1-18.—The teaching of psychology in training pro- 
grams for medical students has been grossly neg- 
lected, although urgent need exists for greater aware- 
ness of psychological factors in the physician-patient 
relationship on the one hand, and in physical illness 
on the other hand. Courses in psychology should be 
made obligatory for every student of medicine—E. 
Schwerin. 


2255. Bowers, John Z. A comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the development of the medical curriculum. 
J. med. Educ., 1958, 33(3, Pt. 2), 293-296.—Guide 
lines are given for the benefit of visiting foreign 
medical educators on how a curriculum can be sub- 
jected to analysis and revision. The functions of a 
curriculum committee are outlined.—J. T. Cowles. 


2256. Brant, Charles S, & Kutner, Bernard. 
Physician-patient relations in a teaching hospital. 
J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 703-707.—By means of inter- 
views with 50 surgical patients, and with their physi- 
cians and nurses, supplemented with direct observa- 
tions, the physician-patient attitudes were studied by 
an anthropologist and a social psychologist. Results 
indicate that patients' questions and anxieties are not 
adequately dealt with by the professional hospital 
staff despite emphasis on "comprehensive medical 
care.” Implications for medical education are dis- 
cussed. Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


2257. Bryan, G., Rigney, J., Bond, N., Jr., La- 
Porte, H., Jr., Hoffman, L., & McAllister, В. The 
role of humans in complex computer systems: ^ 
description of the study. Los Angeles, Calif.: Uni- 
ver. Southern California, 1959. 57 р.—“Тһе back- 
ground, rationale, and procedures employed to study 
personnel problems connected with programming and 
maintaining general purpose digital computers. 
Questionnaires and interviews were used to elicit 
information from selected employees at a large num- 
ber of institutions utilizing computer operations.—~ 
В. Т. Jensen. 


2258. Cooper, Signe S. (U. Wisconsin) The 
motivation factor: Handle with care. Nurs. Oul- 
look, 1958, 6, 558-560.—Learning does not take place 
without motivation. In curriculum planning, faculty 
must avoid overloading course content, particularly m 
the first year. Sequences must be arranged accorc 
ing to students needs and interests. Excessive repeti- 
tion must be eliminated. The student develops more 
effectively when she can understand the relationship 
between what she is learning and its practical value. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2259. Cotsonas, Nicholas J., Jr, Kaiser, Robert 
J. & Dowling, Harry F. Adapting the group dis- 
cussion technique for use with large classes., f 
med. Educ., 1958, 33, 152-163.—A method is describe! 
for use of group discussion technique with groups 0 
50-55 medical students. Orientation of teachers, 45 
well as students, is necessary to reduce threatening 
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aspects, to make discussion questions effective, and to 
control discussion. Results of questionnaires for stu- 
dents and faculty support the apparent success of the 
method. Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


2260. Curran, Charles A. A Catholic psycholo- 
gist looks at pastoral counseling. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1959, 10(91), 21-28.— Basic aspects of counsel- 
ing, with emphasis on pastoral counseling and its 
relation to pastoral work, are discussed. “То under- 
stand at the deepest level of another's feelings and 
reactions is an immeasurably more profound, complex, 
and delicate kind of understanding than simply know- 
ing the meaning of the words a person uses.”—A. 
Eglash. 


2261, Dingle, J. H. An approach to evaluation 
of medical education at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. J. med. Educ. 1958, 33, 113-117.—Under 
guidance of a committee of faculty members, this 
medical school has undertaken evaluation of its new 
curriculum. Initial evaluation studies are briefly 
described with a listing of available data for study 
of students. Difficulty in defining specific objectives 
and complexity of data-collection regarding student 
progress has led to recognition of the need for a 


division of educational research. Spanish summar 
—J. T. Cowles, yi 5 


2262. Engel, George L. A graduate and under- 
graduate teaching program on the psychological 
aspects of medicine. J, med. Educ., 1957, 32, 859- 

1.—This 1s a report on the liaison program between 
medicine and psychiatry at the University of Roches- 
ter School of Medicine, 1946-56. It is staffed by 
physicians who were first trained as internists and 
subsequently received psychological (largely psychi- 
atric) training on the premise that more effective 
teaching could be accomplished by teachers trained in 
medicine and in psychiatry who then may serve as 
Eb for identification generally by medical stu- 

ents and physicians. The methods and content of the 


Program are outlined in detail i ny 
J.T. Cowles, E + 


2263, Felton, J Spencer. (U. Oklahoma) R 
^ tals Ў : f 
[ooi PE Stresses of affiliating students. jeter 
causes of TD 25-28.—In endeavoring to find the 
author Hn lating student's emotional problems, the 
е endeay Yzes basic psychological problems involved. 
an ae to establish etiology-effect relationship 
Stress toler снеге ОЁ a system that will develop 
тоге dest ance, and which seeks to ameliorate the 
Olders Wee tensions. Numerous physical dis- 
ion p, Complaints are analyzed to find a common 


tension i : 
LM. Eu by psycho-physiologic conditions.— 


221-224.— Applicants to the Univer- 
iur шыс were adminis- 
Just prio; ‹ \cer conditions of recognized stress 
Committee to interview by members of the admissions 
berg of the TOP Successful admission, 79 male mem- 
tered the Шун freshman class were again adminis- 
comparison d under conditions of reduced stress. 
cant differens of obtained profiles revealed no signifi- 
showed E es at the 1% level, only the K scale 

increase in value significant at the 5% 


34: 2260-2269 


level on second administration. The stability of the 
MMPI under stressful conditions of selection for 
medical school seems demonstrated, assuring that it 
has direct utility in assessing nonintellectual charac- 
teristics of applicants. Spanish summary.—J. T. 
Cowles. 


2265. Gee, Helen H., & Klinger, Eric. The 
study of applicants: 1956-1957. J. med. Educ., 
1958, 33, 49-58.—This represents the continuation 
and expansion of a series of annual studies on medical 
school applicants. . Trends in numbers of applicants in 
relation to numbers of applications are presented for 
the previous 8 years. Similar data for 1957, sepa- 
rately by sex for each United States medical school, 
and in relation to size of entering class are given. 
Further data indicate relationship of acceptance rate 
and Medical College Admission Test (MCAT) scores 
to rate of multiple applications, also the acceptance 
rate according to type of school support. Distribu- 
tions of MCAT score means by school, for applicants 
and accepted students, are given; also data on appli- 
cants, acceptances, and relationships to population for 
each state. Trends are noted—J. T. Cowles. 


2266. Glaser, Robert J. Evaluation of the ap- 
plicant for medical education, J. med. Educ., 1958, 
33(3, Pt. 2), 272-283.—A summary of the mechanics 
of the admission process and measures commonly used, 
with special reference to college grades, Medical Col- 
lege Admission Test scores, letters of recommenda- 
tion, and the interview, in the selection of students 
for United States medical schools. This is one of a 
series of papers to orient visiting foreign scholars to 
the general nature of medical education in this coun- 
try.—J. T. Cowles, 


2267. Goldstein, Avram. Ап inquiry into the 
value of rank grades in the medical course. J. med. 
Educ., 1958, 33, 193-200.—On the basis of several 
brief studies, in which essay or oral tests were found 
to be unreliably graded by independent judges, or in 
which a low correlation was found between an objec- 
tive and essay test, or an oral and written test, “cover- 
ing the same material," it is concluded that any nu- 
merical grading of students should be abolished. 
Spanish summary.—J. Т. Cowles. 


2268. Grusky, Oscar. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Role conflict in organization: A study 
of prison camp officials. Admin. sci. Quart., 1959, 
3, 452-472.—"The author found that role con- 
flicts among prison officials [of a small midwestern 
prison farm] arose directly from the conflict between 
milieu and custodial goals. The conflict was in- 
formally resolved in part by the neutrality of the chief 
administrative official who was able to instill an or- 
ganization-wide attitude of impartiality with respect 
to the two major policies. When, however, this of- 
ficial was succeeded by one with a custodial orienta- 
tion, the equilibrium was shattered, and staff uncer- 
tainty, property damage, and a,high escape rate was 
followed. The administrative consequences of a 
milieu type of policy are traced."—7. M. Staudt. 


2269. Gurel, Lee, & Morgan, Moiveline M. (U. 
Colorado) Psychiatric aide evaluation: The proc- 
ess. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 590-592.—This is an 
experiment in an interdisciplinary evaluation program 
based upon a group of aides working in a psychiatric 
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hospital. After presenting historical background for 
the study, the author discusses the development of the 
behavior check list together with its subscales.—$. M. 
Amatora. 


2270. Hollifield, Guy. A method of evaluating 
student-patient interviews. J. med. Educ., 1957, 32, 
853-858.—8 criteria for evaluating interviewing skill 
were identified and a 5-point descriptive scale devised 
for each. Tape recordings of 210 interviews were 
made, and ratings were then independently assigned 
to the 8 traits for each interview by a team of 4 
judges. Distribution of unweighted total scores, to- 
gether with rate-rerate reliability of trait scores and 
total score are given. Total score reliability was 0.88. 
Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


2271. Hopkins, Carl E. Biostatistics instruction 
in medical schools. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 370- 
372.—A. survey of course offerings, medical school 
year in which offered, clock hours, texts, and quali- 
fications of the teachers was made in 1957 in 94 medi- 
cal schools of the United States and Canada. Results 
are tabulated and discussed in relation to a similar 
survey in 1952. “Biostatistics is here to stay as an 
essential part of the medical school curriculum." 
Emphases appear to be on scientific methodology 
Pues than on details of statistical techniques.—J. Т. 

owles. 


2272. Horowitz, Milton J., Brozgal, Joseph L., 
& Eaton, Joseph W. Observations of first-year 
students in preceptoralgroups. J. med. Educ., 1958, 
33, 118-131.—2 observational studies were made of 
the communications and other behavior of medical 
students and their preceptors in an interdisciplinary 
clinical science teaching program of the first year at 
Western Reserve Medical School. The teaching pro- 
gram is described, and significant outcomes of the 
studies are presented in terms of student reactions and 
preceptor behavior as the program progresses. Values 
of the preceptoral teaching method are identified, as 
well as changes favorable in student-physician de- 
velopment. Spanish summary.—J. T. Cowles. 


2273. Hosken, Bobbie. (Ed.) Engineering Psy- 
chology Branch bibliography. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Naval Research Laboratory, 1959. 20 p.—All 
unclassified reports issued by the Engineering Psy- 
chology Branch between its founding on October 1, 
1945 and the present are listed in chronological order. 
—USN RLARD. 


2274. Hurtado, Alberto. Impressions of the 1956 
Institute on the Evaluation of the Student: The 
appraisal of applicants to medical school. /. med. 
Educ., 1957, 32, 847-852, —Interpretive comments con- 
cerning this institute by a Peruvian medical school 
dean with special reference to Latin-American medi- 
cal student selection and education.—J. T. Cowles. 


2275. Huttner, L., Levy, S., Rosen, E., & Stopol, 
M. Further light on the executive personality. 
Personnel, 1959, 36, 42-50.— The trait differences and 
differences in characteristics of various types of ex- 
ecutives are described, as well as the implication of 
these differences for the organization as a whole— 
V. M. Staudt. 


2276. Jennings, Eugene Emerson. Two schools 
of thought about executive development. Person- 
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nel J., 1959, 37, 370-372.—One school of thought be- 
lieves that executives develop over a life-time while 
another school of thought believes that executives can 
be developed in training programs lasting 2 weeks to 
2 years.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2277. Johnson, Davis G. Improving liaison be- 
tween medical and liberal arts colleges. J. med, 
Educ., 1957, 32, 767-771.—Techniques and attitudes 
are recommended on the basis of trial by this school, 
for initiation by medical schools in gaining closer 
relations with preprofessional colleges for better selec- 
tion and education of medical students, These include 
publications, correspondence, follow-up reports, con- 
ferences or open houses, and personal visitations, to- 
gether with certain underlying atitudes. Spanish sum- 
mary.—J. T. Cowles. 


2278. Kaback, Goldie Ruth. (City Coll New 
York) Guidance and counseling in nursing 
schools. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 6, 532-533.— The au- 
thor analyzes the method whereby the guidance and 
counseling program is incorporated into a basic cur- 
riculum : counseling versus advising, counseling meth- - 
ods, the guidance committee, students opinions as re- 
ported by a survey on the guidance and counseling 
program.—S, M. Amatora. 


2279. Levandovskii, N. б. Nekotorye problemy 
anglo-amerikanskoi inzhenernoi psikhologii. [Some 
problems in Anglo-American engineering psychol- 
ogy.] ор. Psikhol., 1958 4(5), 167-174.—A rte- 
view of certain representative problems in Anglo- 
American engineering psychology is offered. The 
review excludes “pseudoproblems” and concentrates 
on the mutual demands of man and contemporary 
technology on each other, and experimental studies 
of the "sensory-motor structure of habits" necessary 
for instrumental direction of тасһіпегу.—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


2280. Levitov, М. D. О psikhologicheskikh 
komponentakh tekhnicheskoi deiatel’nosti. [On 
the psychological components of technical activity.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1958, 4(6), 33-43.—The author at- 
tempts an analysis of technical understanding, skill, 
and inventive effort, comparing technical capacities 
with specialized mental capacities in general. Psy- 
chological inquiry into the nature of man’s technical 
activities can make a real contribution to vocational 
guidance рговтатѕ.—/. D. London. 


2281. McCandless, F. D., & Weinstein, Morris. 
The relation of student anxiety to concepts of role 
in medical care. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 144-151.— 
20 third-year medical students were observed in bi- 
weekly small-group discussions of their family care 
program in clinic and home. Evidences of student 
anxiety and its resolution, as well as role-concepty 
were noted in relation to treatment goals and action. 
“Constricted,” “accepting,” and “comprehensive” sub- 
groups of students were accordingly identified; апх- 
iety was least in the "accepting" group and greatest 
in the “constricted” group. Implications for medica’ 
education are discussed. Spanish summary.—J- 
Cowles. 


2282. McGhie, Andrew. (Glasgow Royal Mental 
Hosp.) Psychology as applied to nursing. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland: E. S. Livingstone, 1959; Baltimore, 
Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1959, xii, 247 р. $4.50 
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lementary text with special reference to basic in- 
jon to meet needs of nursing personnel. The 
on personality development, in addition to pre- 
ing the characterists of childhood, adolescence, 
dulthood, and old age, discusses the person “as a pa- 
it” in these 4 phases. Instincts, attitudes, the un- 
ious, and heredity and environment are discussed 
rms of their influence on human motivation. The 
esses of attending, perceiving, learning, remem- 
, thinking, and various aspects of group dy- 
amics are examined as ways of interacting with the 

ronment.—C. W. Page. 


83. Navran, Leslie, & Stauffacher, James C. 
erican Lake VA Hosp. Wash.) The person- 
structure of psychiatric nurses. Nurs. Res., 
, 5, 109-114.— This experiment investigated the 
onality make-up of nurses using the Edwards Per- 
Preference Schedule. The group of 196 psy- 
ric nurses employed at 4 widely separated VA 
itals scored significantly higher than a norma- 
sample of 749 college women on 4 of the varia- 
and significantly lower on 3 of the variables. 
lete analysis of the study, including methods, 
ts, and discussion are included.—S. М. Amatora. 


84. North, Robert D. (Educational Records 
eau) Tests for the accounting profession. 
psychol. Measmt., 1958, 18, 691-713.—The 15- 
istory of the development of tests for the ac- 
ting profession by the Educational Records 
teau is reviewed. The project has 3 testing pro- 
8, college, professional, and high school. Tests 
include accounting aptitude tests known as Ori- 
ion Tests, Achievement Tests, the Strong and 
т. The nature and size of the norm groups for 
{9 programs are described, and’ reliability data are 
Orted as ranging from .80 to .94, Validities of the 
are based on construct validity and some predic- 
validity studies. Criteria have included academic 
5 and attrition, CPA exam results, employer’s 
gs, and salaries. Substantial r’s (.48 to .80) be- 
n the Orientation Tests and measures of general 


lity are suggested as evidence of congruent validity. 
efs—W. Coleman, 5 


Parker, Cherry. (U. North Carolina) The 
ew in industrial nursing. Nurs. Outlook, 
6, 345-347 — Skills in interviewing are essential 
ecuring information, for taking health histories, 
1d in Counseling employees, The author points out 

ber of skills essential to each particularly in 
à TM to pre-employment employee counseling. 

dered аге: examinations and records ; theoretical 
4 Occupational illnesses, physical and psycho- 
, deep understanding necessary in personal 
mg expected to result in change of person- 
and requirements for good employee relation- 
« M. Amatora. 


Sherwood Harry. (Ohio State U.) 
Orced-choice evaluation of highway 


en. Di i 
| E nation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 
; Rosen, Ephraim, (U. Minnesota) The 


uve Personality, Personnel, 1959, 36, 8-20.— 


Eu Personality in terms of general per- 
NE Toles and values, attitudes toward 
lit Service orientation, and some specific 

У traits, Personality problems and be- 
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havioral disturbances of the executive are also treated. 
Some research problems and implications are dis- 
cussed.—7V. M. Staudt. ў 


2288. Shapiro, Irving S., & Creedon, Carol Е. 
(Reed Coll.) An evaluation of parent discussion 
and group leadership training for public health 
and hospital nurses. Nurs. Res., 1958, 7, 27-29.— 
The experiment carried on with the interest and co- 
sponsorship of the United States Children's Bureau 
and Child Study Association of American selected 15 
public health nurses for an experimental training 
program in the leadership of discussion groups for 
parents. 17 research instruments, including ques- 
tionnaires, observational forms, interview guides, and 
rating scales were devised or adapted by the research 
staff. Following the completion of the experimental 
program an evaluation was made. The program, 
training methods, evaluation, and summary of findings 
are presented.—S. M. Amatora. 


2289. Smith, Louise C. (Columbia U.) An ap- 
proach to evaluating the achievement of the ob- 
jective of an educational program of nursing. 
Nurs. Res. 1957, 5, 115-120.—An experiment in- 
vestigating an approach to the evaluation of achieve- 
ments of objectives was carried on through one 
hospital 3 visiting nurse services, and 4 health de- 
partments. Described in detail are: methodology 
opinionnaire for field course supervisors opinionnaire 
for interviewers, public health nurse examinations, 
relationship between outcomes of all methods and 
employability of students, relationship between em- 
ployability of students and ratings on understandings 
of skills, appraisal of methodology and analysis of 
data—S. M. Amatora. 


2290. Soule, Rolland L. Flash recognition train- 
ing in law enforcement work. J, crim. Law Crimi- 
nol. police Sci., 1959, 49, 590-600.—This tachisto- 
scopic training method, borrowed from the psycho- 
logical laboratory, is here applied to the training of 
police officers in the effort to improve their skills in 
observation and detection.—L. A. Pennington. 


2291. Viel, Benjamin, & Requena, Mariano. 
Analysis of the results obtained with the entrance 
examination in the School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 352-362.— 
Outcomes of a selection procedure are presented and 
discussed. The validity of each of several predictors, 
ie. premedical grades and admissions tests, is shown 
in terms of percentage success in the first year of 
medical school studies. The Raven Intelligence Test 
showed no apparent validity for first-year success, 
although it seemed related to premedical grades; the 
Maudsley Medical Questionnaire (of neuroticism) 
did not have appreciable relation to premedical grades 
or first-year success.—J. Т. Cowles. 


2292. Wolff, Ilse S. (Connecticut State Dept. 
Health) Interviewing in public health nursing: 
An examination of attitudes. Nurs. Outlook, 1958, 
6, 267-269.—The author begins with the assumption 
that unless one understands his own attitudes, he can- 
not understand the attitudes of others, much less 
change them. She analyzes the various interview 
skills, concomitant experiences, and other environ- 
mental influences that affect the attitudes of the inter- 
viewer and the interviewee.—S. M. Amatora. 
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2293. Wolff, Ilse S. (Connecticut State Dept. 
Health) Interviewing in public health nursing: 
Examination of skills and methods. Nurs. Out- 
look, 1958, 6, 320-322.—Every interview should have 
a clearly defined purpose that the interviewer knows 
what to say, when to listen, whether to use a direc- 
tive or nondirective approach. The author discusses 
a number of factors involved in each of the above and 
quotes examples. Interpersonal relationships are 
analyzed.—S. M. Amatora. 


2294. Woolsey, Frank M., Jr. Two years of ex- 
perience with two-way radio conferences for post- 
graduate medical education. J. med. Educ., 1958, 
33, 474-482.—An inexpensive and effective technique 
of 2-way radio teaching to listeners within a 100- 
mile radius of the medical school is described. Visual 
materials are distributed in advance. Potential scope 
of the method is discussed.—J. T. Cowles. 


(See also Abstract 724) 


MILITARY 


2295. Albitz, Diane Ramsey. (U. Minnesota) 
A discriminant analysis of the aptitudes and inter- 
ests of enlisted men in eleven naval aviation 
groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(May), 19, 3008.— 
Abstract. 


2296. Berry, Charles A., & King, Arthur H. The 
role of the altitude chamber in the diagnosis and 
MET of problem aeromedical cases. USAF 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1958, Review, 7-58.—A low- 
pressure chamber provides a controlled altitude en- 
vironment at ground level, thus providing greater 
safety and easier monitoring. Each "flight" must be 
tailored to the individual case and should closely 
simulate the actual conditions surrounding the re- 
ferral incident, Case histories of consultation cases 
from the School of Aviation Medicine have been pre- 
sented, The chamber was an aid to diagnosis in the 
following types of cases: ENT problems, cardiac 
problems, pulmonary problems, hypoxia, hyperventila- 
tion, and head injuries.—L. Diller, 


2297. Crannell, Clarke W., & Debons, Anthony. 
Illumination and tilt as factors in the legibility of 
reflex-reflective numerals. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep. 1958, No. 58-47. iii, 21 p.—Army-Navy De- 
sign 10400 digits, 12” tall, 8” broad and 1.5” stroke- 
width, made of reflex-reflective (scotchlite) material 
and placed on a black background were found to be 
superior in identifiability to black digits on white 
or aluminum backgrounds at distances greater than 
400 feet and also at lesser distances when the digits 
are tilted from the vertical axis. When the angle of 
observation is perpendicular to neither the vertical 
nor horizontal axis, legibility of digits of all types is 
reduced. At 500 feet, increases in illumination re- 
sulted in negligible improvement in legibility of the 
reflex-reflective digits.—M. B. Mitchell. 


2298. Fletcher, Dorothy E., Collins, Carter C., & 
Brown, John Lott. (USN Air Development Center, 
Johnsville, Pa.) Effects of positive acceleration 
upon the performance of an air-to-air tracking 
task. J. aviat. Med;, 1958, 29, 891-897.—"In a simu- 
lated air-to-air compensatory tracking task on the 
centrifuge, each of four subjects participated in 
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seventy-two runs. In each l4l-second run, a light 
at the ninety-first second signalled the subject to 
press a... button after checking that the target air- 
craft was centered on the... scope. . . . this time 
score was unaffected by changes in control stick or 
in duration, level, and location of acceleration; but 
it did vary significantly for different subjects. For 
tracking error scores . . . all main variables and 
many interactions were significant. . . . The sig- 
nificant interactions between variables appeared to be 
unsystematic."—J. M. Vanderplas. 


2299. Ginzberg, Eli; Miner, John B., Anderson, 
James K., Ginsburg, Sol. W., & Hermann, John L. 
The ineffective soldier: Breakdown and recovery. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1959. xvii, 284 
p. $6.00.—In the findings of the Conservation of 
Human Resources Project, Columbia University, 79 
case histories of ineffective soldiers are presented and 
analyzed. Effectiveness of performance prior to and 
after breakdown is analyzed relative to the nature 
and etiology of the breakdown. 36-item bibiolg.— 
J. T. Suter. 


2300. Gough, Harrison G., & Krauss, Irving. 
An assessment study of air force officers: II. De- 
scription of the assessed sample. USAF WADC 
tech, Rep., 1958, No. 58-91, Pt. 2. viii, 27 p.—This 
is the second of a 5-part report on the assessment of 
343 air force captains who are eligible for promotion - 
(see 34: 2305). The typical captain is a reserve 
officer who entered service during World War II as 
an enlisted man. He is married, wishes to make the 
air force a career, is of above average but not of 
superior intelligence, scores well on paper-and-pencil 
personality tests and average on tests of social acuity 
and insight. His strong interest profile is basically 
that of a “military officer" with no “A” interests.— 
М. В. Mitchell. 


2301. Graybiel, Ashton. (U. S. Naval School 
Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) The frailty of 
man in flight. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1958, 37, 227- 
230.—The major factors to be considered in flying 
especially in outer space are summed up as “1) the 
spontaneous development of disease or disorder 2) 
unfavorable environmental influences, and 3) me- 
chanical or equipment failures." Author discusses 
each area pointing out the difficulty of predicting the 
possibility of acute coronary insufficiency “which 
is not detectable by present methods of examination. 
Certain other diseases and disorders may also aris: 
The problem of pressurized equipment and the оү 
use and lack of exygen are considered as well a$ is 
possible radiation problems of outer space. “.. 8 
conquest of worlds beyond our own holds the ‚опе 
great һоре... which might unify man's efforts 1n a 
peaceful contest."—F. 4. Whitehouse. 


2302. Hall, Ian A. M. Effects of controlled "d 
ment on the human pilot. USAF WADC К, 
Rep, 1958, No. 57-509. vi, 204 p.—2 navy рїш 
who were graduate students, were used in а simula i 
study of the human pilot performing a 2-dimension 
tracking task, with random excitation. The in is 
gation was directed toward studying the effects on c 
pilot of various longitudinal controlled element d 
namics. A technique for representing the pilots ib- 
sponse mathematically was reviewed, and the deo 
ing function and remnant term in the represent? 
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ed for a wide range of controlled elements. 
jon of the controlled element's handling 
were recorded. In the plane of short-period 
псу and damping, distinct regions appeared in 
"the describing function form remained the 
`2 distinct sources of remnant were found. 
tent physical explanations of these remnant 
and of the changes in describing function were 

ріш in understanding pilot opinions.—M. В. 
ell. 


‚ Janowitz, Morris. (U. Michigan) Chang- 
tterns of organizational authority: The mili- 
stablishment. Admin. sci. Quart., 1959, 3, 
—"As social demands and organizational 
have grown more complex, bureaucratic au- 
ity has become generally less direct, arbitrary, 
thoritarian. Тһе bases and manifestations of 
ange are analyzed in the military establish- 
Often regarded as the protoype of bureaucracy. 
essential change is from an authority system 
проп domination to one based upon the tech- 
of manipulation, brought about by new wea- 
iutomation of warfare, the demands of tech- 
rience, and the emphasis upon individual 
ve attending changes in warfare. Resistance 

demands and the costs of failure to adjust to 
changed environment are examined, and an ideal 
| of ‘fraternal authority’ is proposed.”—V. M. 


(4: McGuire, Terence E., & Leary, Frank J. 
quilizing drugs and stress tolerance. USAF 
‘tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-64. iii, 6 p.—Stress 
се studies were performed on a group of ten 
male Ss, ranging in age from 18 to 27, both 
г normal state and while on therapeutic doses 
€ tranquilizers promazine hydrochloride (Spa- 
ог meprobamate (Miltown, Equanil). Stress 
Ice was reduced while on tranquilizers. The 
lon was more severe with the promazine hydro- 
Шап with the meprobamate. However, as 
gree of stress increased, the limitation of re- 
m me marked with both groups of tran- 

mg agents. Experiments with very high doses 
Beo even more severe limitations. Similar results 

obtained on Ss who showed overt anxiety before 
tranquilizers. It is believed that if the 
demands tranquilizers, then the airman 
е removed from flying status while on the 
?-item bibliog—M. B. Mitchell. 


MacKinnon, Donald W., Crutchfield, Rich- 
* arron, Frank; Block, Jack; Gough, Har- 
Р & Harris, Robert Ё. An assessment 
OF air force officers: I. Design of the study 
€sctiption of the variables. USAF WADC 
P. 1958, No. 58-91, Pt. 1. x, 153 p.—This 
ürst of a 5-part report on the assessment of 
Captains in the Air Training Command who 
ible for promotion. The 343 captains par- 
in the field-testing phase were given 27 
Pencil tests. In addition, 100 of these 
"7ай assigned, in groups of 10, to а 3-day 
р ase at Berkeley. During this period 50 
a Procedures were used and 10 staff psy- 
Tated the captains on a wide variety of 
коне Effectiveness measures for cri- 
Obtained from Officer Effectiveness Re- 
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ports, promotion board ratings, superiors’ ratings, 
and lengthy interviews. The 648 variables derived 
are described and they are listed in the appendix with 
norms. 74 refs—M. B. Mitchell. 


2306. Nelson, Paul D. Personal influence as a 
factor in contract decisions. USN Sch, Aviat, Med. 
proj. Rep., 1958, Proj. No. NM 16 01 11, Sub. 1, No. 
17. ii, 7 p—Friendship patterns and opinion leaders 
were studied as possible factors involved in the mak- 
ing of naval contract decisions by officer candidates. 
Neither opinion leaders nor friendship diads were 
consistently related to decision patterns. Individuals 
tended to make decisions similar to those made by the 
majority of their best friends, ie. “the majority 
effect."—L. Shatin. 


2307. Schohan, Benjamin. Human factors rec- 
ommendations for the design of cockpit proced- 
ures trainers. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958, No. 
56-527. ix, 49 p.—The cockpit procedures trainer 
(CPT) is a training aid used to teach pilots about 
aircraft systems, nomenclature and location of cock- 
pit controls and displays, and procedures required to 
operate aircraft safely. It is cheaper than the simu- 
lator because it has fewer functional parts. Recom- 
mendations are made, for the benefit of design engi- 
neers, regarding the parts which should be functional 
and those which can be mock-ups. Realistic displays 
are considered essential for transfer of training to 
actual flying. 21-item bibliog —M. B. Mitchell. 


2308. Svimonoff, Constantine. The air force 
integrated flight instrument panel. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-431. x, 152 p.—Since the 
conventional flight instrument panel limited the full 
tactical realization of the aircraft combat potential, an 
integrated flight instrument panel has been developed 
and tested. The purpose was to display all informa- 
tion so that the pilot can obtain what he needs quickly 
and accurately. It not only tells him what he is 
doing, but gives “command information” as to what 
he should be doing. By using the system engineering 
approach, the optimal panel layout was found to have 
the attitude of plane information in the center above 
the heading, navigation and tactical information. The 
altitude and rate of climb information in vertical mov- 
ing tape form is placed to the right and the airspeed 
and Mach information in vertical tape form is placed 
to the left, This centralization achieved functional 
objectives with a minimum utilization of space, weight 
and power. The attitude director and horizontal 
situation indicator incorporated in the display were 
considered as major break-throughs in the field of 
flight instruments. A “moving horizon-fixed aircraft” 
attitude presentation and white numerals on black 
tapes were adopted. The use of central air data com- 
puters for giving command information on the panel 
instruments was entirely new.—M, B. Mitchell. 


2309. Weybrew, Benjamin B., & Youniss, Rich- 
ard P. The Personal Inventory Barometer (PIB). 
USN Submar. Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1957(Aug), 16 
(12-290), iii, 25 р.—А vertical 9-point self-rating 
scale (called a barometer) extending from "Not at 
all like me” to “Exactly like те” was used as a means 
of reducing the tendency to deny symptom-like items 
similar to those found on the Taylor Scale of Manifest 
Anxiety. 2 item analyses were performed. As a re- 
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sult, a 52-item summed score was obtained. These 
PIB scores which had a retest reliability of .80 
differentiated between submarine school drops and 
graduates, but were not related to achievement level 
in the graduating class. Normative data for both of- 
ficers and enlisted men are presented and appear to 
be quite favorable. The multi-category response 
format was demonstrated to reduce the tendency to 
deny the applicability of items which were, in fact, 
“True” or “Mostly True." Arguments are presented 
for the use of this response technique with symptom- 
like items.—USN SMRL. 


* INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


‚ 2310. Xhignesse, Louis V. (U. Illinois) Selec- 


_ tive survey of French developments in flight simu- 


lators and flight instruments: I. Flight simulators, 
USAF WADC tech. Note, 1958, No. 57-378, iv, 
19 p.—A selective survey of French developments in 
aircraft and missile simulation was conducted. The 
survey covered the characteristics of a flight simula- 
tor for a primary trainer of the conventional engine 
type, 3 types of helicopter simulators, and a simulator 
for an air-to-ground or ground-to-ground missile— 
R. V. Hamilton. 


(See also Abstracts 493, 681, 1053, 1212, 2149 2160) 
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A New Abstracting Journal. The Institute for 
International Order, 11 West 42 Street, New York 
36, is issuing a quarterly digest of literature and re- 
search from any field dealing with problems of world 
order and conflict. 
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2311. Martindale, R. L., & Seidel, R. J. Reduc- 
tionism: Its prodigal encores. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
$, 213-216.—In a reply to an article by Jessor (see 
33: 7169), the authors state: "that there are neither 
logical ‘barriers’ to a reduction of psychology to 
physiology nor logical prohibitions to consideration 
of scientific reductionism in general. A confusion of 
formal and empirical questions is a consequence of 
L Jessor's failure to distinguish between divisions of the 

semiotic.” —C, Н. Ammons. 


2312. Strunk, O., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll) Attitude toward psychology as a factor in 
the judgment of the readability of a psychology 
textbook. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1958, 30, 175— 
179.—130 Ss judged the reading ease and human in- 
terest value of their introductory psychology text. 

ese judgments were compared with actual reading 
ae and human interest scores as determined by the 

esch formulae. Attitude toward psychology was 
Nue bya Thurstone-type generalized master at- 
a 8 Scale. Analysis indicated: that the Flesch 
e ае are more Severe in the evaluation of the 

E ү са and human interest of а psychology text- 
wara an are the judgments of Ss; that attitude 
E: Psychology does not significantly effect judg- 
B wi ung ease, though there is a tendency for 
to jud high affirmative attitudes toward psychology 

„Judge human interest value less severely than those 


With less affirmat: i 
0. trunk, Jr lve attitudes toward psychology.— 


тйс Маас, Michael A. (Harvard U.) The 
tats 1o classification requirements on gradi- 
Whole Noe Donee. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(8, 
individual ar, 8), 21 p.—Stimuli which bombard the 
ecatise DU Continually undergoing classification. 
Stances there шш тау Бе ambiguous in many іп- 
to classify Mos question as to just how one proceeds 
e reactions с pamuli. To investigate this matter 
ity ass of 70 university students to light in- 
Studied, Ociated with labels or class names were 
the hypotheses theo’ ОЁ the experiments confirmed 
{81 i$ defined that: (a) “whether the class of inter- 
“whether К. by inclusion or exclusion" or (b) 
bY exclusion ue class is defined by inclusion or 
influence ie class of interest” it is clear that 
Placing event ‚Ше range of acceptance limits for 
Mereased these Ш. ће class of interest.” Ambiguity 
Sse effects, 19 refs. M A. Seidenfeld. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


2314. Ayer, Alfred Jules. (Ed.) Logical posi- 
tivism. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959, 463 p. 
$6.75.—Selections from the writings of the founders 
of the movement illustrate the historical development, 
the range of its interests, and the main points ОЁ con- 
troversy. 66 p. bibliog —H. B. English. 


2315. Baker, C. H. (Defense Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) Towards a theory of 
vigilance. Canad. 7. Psychol., 1959( Мат), 13, 35—42. 
—The expectancy hypothesis of vigilance is dis- 
cussed and illustrated. The expectancy drops to a 
low level after each signal, mounts rapidly as the next 
signal is expected, and declines gradually if no con- 
firmation follows. Knowledge of results here, rather 
than being a motivating factor, "provides nothing 
more than knowledge of the true nature of the tem- 
poral structure of a series in order that observers 
can make accurate temporal extrapolations.” 28 refs. 
—R. S. Davidon. 

2316. Bucklew, John. (Lawrence Coll)  Per- 
spectives in psychology. VIII. The three worlds 
of Daseinsanalyze. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 101—104. 
—(see 34: 1326) The phenomenological existential 
system, Daseinsanalyze of Binswanger, Boss, and 
others is examined for its relationship and contribu- 
tions to contemporary psychological systems, The 
system emphasizes the clients’ relationships with the 
natural, biological world; the world of other humans 
and their self-world. The system is seen to resemble 
the interbehavioral and transactional systems; how- 
ever, the writer concludes that “in spite of its pro- 
testations to the contrary, phenomenology existential- 
ism gives the direct impression of perpetuating the 
traditional dichotomy of man-world, and in so doing 
misses the chance to become a genuine philosophy of 
science,”—S. C. Rainer. 

2317. Cattell, R. В. (U. Illinois) A universal 
index for psychological factors. Psychologia, 1957, 
1, 74-85.—Taxonomic ordering of factors is needed 
in order to avoid chaos and to provoke efficient in- 
vestigation in terms of a world-wide research strategy. 
The author demonstrates the suggested international 
code by indexing 18 life record factors, 20 question- 
naire factors, and 34 objective test factors, all having 
2 to 6 marker variables to identify the factor. For 
example, Thurstone’s original space factor, one of the 
Primary Mental Abilities, has the following designa- 
tion: U.LT11, where U.I. means universal index, T 
means factors established in objective tests as opposed 
to questionnaires (Q) or life records (L), and 11 is 
simply the assigned number. It is recommended that 
an international committee be established to set defi- 
nite standards and publish lists of newly confirmed 
factors.—J. R. Royce. 


2318. Chauvin, Rémy. Notions modernes sur 
Pethologie. [Modern ideas on ethology.] Psychol. 
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Franc., 1959 (Feb), 4, 1-12.—The physiologists and 
ethologists, because of the overlapping nature of their 
subject matter, ought to be reconciled on theoretical 
and methodological grounds. Better cooperation be- 
tween these 2 groups should lead to heightened ef- 
ficiency in their respective research.—C. J. Adkins. 


2319. Chrzanowski, Gerard. (NYC) What is 
psychotherapy: The viewpoint of the Sullivanian 
school Ann. Psychother., Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 
31-36.—(see 34: 2377) “Any static definition of psy- 
chotherapy would be contrary to Sullivan’s concept 
of psychiatry. . . . He stressed the operational point 
of view—a concept in which human personality is 
seen as a continuum. . .. To a large degree psycho- 
therapy is the discerning process of gathering per- 
sonal data. . .. They are meant to bring into focus 
aspects of the patient's personality in relation to the 
more significant people in his past and present life. 
... Therapy is directed toward effecting favorable 
changes in both the personality and the personal 
situation." —S. Glasner. : 


2320. Deutsch, Karl W. The limits of common 
sense. Psychiatry, 1959 (May), 22, 105-112.—The 
insufficiency of common sense in the much needed de- 
velopment of the behavioral sciences is reviewed 
along with recommendations for experimentation in 
developing further scientific methods to supplement 
the ancient craft skills of intuition, experience, and 
judgment.—C. T. Bever. 


. 2321. Dreikurs, Rudolph. (Chicago, Ill.) What 
is psychotherapy: The Adlerian viewpoint. Ann. 
Psychother., Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 16-22.—(see 34: 
23/7) “Adlerian psychotherapy is characterized by 
its direct and deliberate exploration of concepts and 
values on which the patient operates and which form 
his Life Style. . . . Psychotherapy, then, can be re- 
garded as a learning process. The patient learns 
about himself and life, and—most important—about 
his relationships and approaches to others. . . . The 
process of change then implies a reorientation, giving 
up mistaken concepts and beliefs, once they are recog- 
nized as erroneous, in favor of more adequate and 
accurate evaluations.—S. Glasner. 


2322. Duyker, Н. C. ]. Paradoxen der ration- 
aliteit. [Paradoxes of rationality.] Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1959, 14, 85-118.—A discussion of the psy- 
chology of thought and the paradoxes of rational and 
Ui aspects of human behavior.—R. H. Hou- 
wink, 


2323. Fine, Reuben. (NYC) Psychotherapy: 
A Freudian point of view. Ann. Psychother., 
Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 9-15.—(see 34: 2377) 
“Briefly, we could say that analysis is a process in 
which transference and resistances are worked 
through with a view to allowing the ego to function 
at its optimal potential, Analytically oriented psycho- 
therapy would be any procedure which goes part of 
the way along this road." Discussion of the differ- 
ences between Freudian and other related schools of 
psychotherapy. Some social and educational applica- 
tions of Freudian principles.—$. Glasner, 


2324. Grashchenkov, N. I. Leninskaia teoriia 
otrazheniia i sovremennaia fiziologiia organov 
chuvstv. [Lenin's theory of reflection and contem- 
pory physiology of the sense organs.] Vop. Filos., 
1959, 13(6), 88-100.—Mueller's law of specific ener- 
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gies is held to be “Kantian,” “anti-evolutionary,” and 
“idealist,” contrary to Lenin’s views which hold that 
sensations provide a “subjective image of objective 
things.” The evidence of Soviet sensory physiology 
shows Lenin to be right. Samples of this evidence 
are provided and discussed with particular reference 
made to the work of Vvedenskif, Pavlov, Lazarev, 
Orbeli, Kravkov, and Kekcheev—the last 2 operating 
in the field of sensory interaction.—/. D. London, 

2325. Honig, Werner К. (Denison U.) Per- 
spectives in psychology: XIII. Behavior as an in- 
dependent variable. Psychol Rec., 1959, 9, 121-130, 
—(see 34: 2664) That independent variables, ac- 
cording to SR theory, must be identified with en- 
vironmental conditions is questioned. Arguments are 
presented for the use of behavioral variables as inde- 
pendent variables in order to complete the system. 
Where an R-R law can be established, a strong clue 
to the controlling stimulus variables may be provided. 
R-R relationships may be studied for their own value 
in systematic psychology since "behavioral criteria 
enter into the definition of most psychological con- 
cepts even when the concept ostensibly refers only to 
environmental circumstances.”—R, J. Seidel. 

2326. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U.) Evolution 
and the science of psychology. Psychol. Rec., 1939, 
9, 131-142.— Evolution is re-examined in terms of its 
general value for science and for psychology. . 
semantic analysis of “evolution” is presented to dis- 
tinguish the roles of evolution as: changes in events, 
types of investigative techniques, and a “mode of 
scientific interpretation.” The impact of evolutional 
principles on psychology is discussed in terms of the 
replacement of mentalistic concepts by interbehavioral 
ones; viz., “observable mutual interactions of organ- 
isms and stimulus objects under specific conditions. 
.. . evolution doctrine has forced the recognition that 
psychological events are essentially developmental 
processes, and that psychological constructs sho 
demonstrate their derivation from such evolutional 
situations.”—R, J. Seidel. 

2327. Kelman, Norman. (NYC) What is psy- 
chotherapy: The viewpoint of the Karen Horney 
group. Ann. Psychother., Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 37- 
43.—(see 34: 2377) “The goal of psychoanalytic 
therapy is a full personal life. The ways to this 804, 
will be as varied as the persons of the analyst an 
the patient and the world in which both live. Under 
lying these ways some fundamental principles have 
emerged which are essential to psychoanalysis.” 
theme is elaborated under 6 headings: the nature © 
neurosis, structure of the work, spirit of the work, 
content, participants, and goals of ћегару.—5. . Glas- 
ner. 

2328. Lichtenstein, P. E. (Denison U.) us 
spectives in psychology: X. Perception and " 
psychological meta-system. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 
37-44.—(see 34: 2336) Some of the dilemmas of a 
still-persisting dualistic psychology are review л 
"Immediate experience" as in Boring and Spence А 
held to be in this category. In contrast are, cal" 
havioral theories of perception (both the “classi Р. 
and those of S. Н. Bartley, J. R. Kantor, and A- 
Bentley).—H. B. English. tic 

2329. Matte-Blanco, I. Expression in symbo sr 
logic of the characteristics of the system UCS d 
the logic of the system UCS. Int. J. Psycho-An@ 
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-1959(Jan), 40(1), 1-5.—The unconscious follows its 
own rules of logic which differ from the logic fol- 
lowed in the scientific world.—G. Elias. 


2330. Morozov, V. M. Filosofiia voluntarizma 
ipsikhoanaliz Freida. [The philosophy of volun- 
farism and Freud's psychoanalysis.] Zh. Nevropat. 
"Psikhiat., 1959, 59, 609-620.— The influence of Scho- 
"penhauer and Nitzsche on Freud is made clear. “The 
‘strongest ideological motive of Freudism is the prin- 
“ciple of voluntarism," advocated by these German phi- 
losophers. "In spite of its eclectic [mixture] of ir- 
rationalism,” Freudism is much indebted to the volun- 
tarism of these 2—J. D. London. 


2331. Novey, S. A clinical view of affect theory 
“in psycho-analysis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959 (Mar- 
Apr), 40, 94-104.—Psychoanalysis needs a "theory 
of affects for every day use." The problems confront- 
ing the construction of such a theory are discussed, 
and a general frame of reference in this area is of- 
fered.—G. Elias. 


2332. Popov, E. A. O prilozhenii ucheniia I. P. 
Pavlova k oblasti psikhiatrii. [On the application 
of I. P, Pavlov's theory to the field of psychiatry.] 
Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1957, 57, 673-680.— The zeal 
‘to pavlovianize has bred unfortunate consequences 
which must be eliminated from the psychiatric scene. 
“Superficial and insufficient knowledge of physiology 
has led in practice to stereotopy, to fetishizing gen- 
ral formulae without sufficient understanding of con- 
lent" Fads, such as “prolonged sleep therapy,” have 
орч merely because they look Pavlovian, Over- 


Simplification in research, theory, and treatment has 
come common, 


Along with this, a scholasticism 
has developed which makes “verbal formulae” and 
verbal resolution of problems" more important than 
encounters with "real phenomena" and which freezes 
| wlovian theory at the point where it was when Pav- 
Tov died. Scholastics too frequently “dictate to the 
Clinicians what they ought to see and do." Individ- 
uals have appeared who, 
possessors of the truth and bearers of the Pavlovian 
and 
he The solution to all 
revision of I, P. Pavlov's theory” in 
."correction and supplementation by 
ism, psychomorphology, and existen- 
but a better understanding and creative 
E. of Pavlovian theory.—]. D. London. 

bi 333, Rochlin, G. R. The loss complex: A con- 
5 ution to the 

Pitychoanal, ASS., 


by factual 


The loss complex is an 
ystem of defense mechanisms developed by 
айп is to see identification is the keystone. The 
teat of ор ure the individual against the constant 

ME Ject loss. The loss complex is a continu- 
"entirely e in which no object is completely lost or 
the f Огей. The loss complex is an extreme of 


ear 
ager. of abandonment present in all of us.—D. 
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fon heerer, Martin. (U, Kansas) On the 
tal Bie moyen experimental and non-experi- 
8 109-116. e їп psychology. Psychol, Rec., 1958, 
sarily Confined у РЕ rimental methods are not neces- 
К d to the strictures of operational defini- 
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tion. This definition itself requires and is under- 
Soing re-examination and revision. Experimental 
methods can remain objective even with reference to 
direct experience or reconstruction of direct experi- 
ence, . . . where direct experience as reported by the 
subject is in conflict with actual events (behavior, 
motivation), this discrepency is in itself important 
information for the psychologist."—3. C. Ratner. 

2335. Sinnot, E. W. (Yale U.) Matter, mind 
and man. Main Curr. mod. Thought, 1957(Mar), 
13, 75-80.—Offers organicism as a solution to the 
mind-body problem rather than monistic materialism 
or vitalism. Mind is not an epiphenomenon, but is 
to be eventually understood in terms of principles of 
organization. “.,. biological regulation toward struc- 
tural and functional ends is essentially the same phe- 
nomenon as the working out of a purpose in the mind, 
. . . Mind is what guides behavior to ends set up in 
living systems . . . to deny man freedom is meaning- 
less."—J. R. Royce. 

2336. Swartz, Paul. (U. Wichita) Perspectives 
in psychology: IX. Literature as art and as knowl- 
edge. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 7-10.— (see 34: 2316) 
This paper examines the tradition which considers 
literature as an event for study by philosophical psy- 
chology. It proposes that the rise of biological and 
experimental psychology turned psychologists away 
from these events, and suggests that considering 
literature as a source of data involves distinguishing 
between literature as art and literature as knowledge. 
—5. C. Ratner. 

2337. Thomá, Helmut. Sigmund Freud: Ein 
Daseinsanalytiker? [Sigmund Freud: An existence 
analyst?] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 (Mar), 12, 881-900. 
—Reply to Medard Ross's book Psychoanalysis and 
Existence Analytic (see 32: 514) in which Heideg- 
ger's ontology is presented as a more adequate de- 
scription of psychoanalytic experience than Freud's 
own descriptive and theoretical system. Ву empha- 
sizing the immediate quality in experiencing, Boss 
has moved in the direction of an untenable extracon- 
ceptual situation; at the same time he has failed to do 
justice to either the position of Freud or Heidegger, 


—E. W. Eng. 
2338. Westman, H. (NYC) What is psycho- 
therapy: A Jungian view. Ann. Psychother., 


Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 23-30.—(see 34: 2377) “Рѕу- 
chotherapy is a participation of two or more psychic 
systems іп a process of events. . . . Into this whole 
situation as a field of experience enter the problems 
of relationship of man with man, of man with the 
customs and organization of society, and with the 
ever-present timeless experience of the value of values. 
. .. The reciprocal relationship creates a new con- 
sciousness for the patient—a field of consciousness 
into which repressed conscious contents, and above 
all essentially unconscious material, get integrated. 
- .. This transformation comes about not only because 
of the making conscious again of repressed conscious 
contents, but in particular through the assimilation 
of ‘innate directional determining tendencies/—in 
other words, archetypal experiences.”—S, Glasner. 
2339. Wike, Edward L. (U. Kansas) Some 
comments on experimental and observational ap- 
proaches to behavior. Psychol. Rec., 1958, 8, 105- 
108.—Laboratory research of the rat type and ob- 
servational research of the child type are taken as 
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examples of experimental and nonexperimental ap- 
proaches to behavior. A number of characteristics of 
each approach is isolated and examined. Each has 
events to which it is profitably applied, although the 
full potentialities of the observational approach have 
not yet been explored by most research psychologists. 
—5. C. Ratner. 


2340. Winsemius, W. (Nederlands Inst. Praeven- 
tieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. [On the way to a sci- 
ence of safety.] Mens Onderneming, 1958(Sep), 12, 
282-290.—It is proposed that accidents are caused by 
the coincidental concurrence of a number of factors 
each of which is at the most a necessary but never a 
sufficient cause of an accident. These factors are not 
likely to be causally related but probably can be shown 
to be statistically related.—5. Duker. 


2341. Winsemius, W. (Nederlands Inst. Praeven- 
tieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Og weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. IT. [On the way to a sci- 
ence of safety. Part IL.] Mens Onderneming, 1959 
(Jan), 13, 24-38.—(see 34: 2340) A syndrome, 
composed of coinciding factors, causes accidents and 
is composed of: the individual, the situation in which 
he finds himself, the choices this situation presents 
to the individual, and the decision made by the in- 
dividual about these choices. Each of these single 
factors is affected in a variety of ways by psychologi- 
cal and social factors, A careful examination of these 
unitary factors and of their interaction can lead to a 
logical theoretical framework explaining accident 
causation,—5. Duker. 


(See also Abstracts 2377, 2381, 2383, 3322) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


2342. Dittborn, Julio M., & Kline, Milton V. 
An instrument for the measurement of sleep in- 
duction. J, Psychol., 1958(Oct), 46, 277-278.—An 
apparatus to measure degree or depth of hypnosis, 
usable also for consciousness and sleep. It can be 
used for equating depth and allied states in clinical 
and experimental investigations—R. W. Husband. 

2343, Hellman, B. M. Note on alternative ap- 
proaches to test construction. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 381-384.—"Two apparently opposing procedures 
[those of Loevinger, Cronbach, and Meehl] for the 
construction of psychological tests, inductive and de- 
ductive, are discussed.” —C. Н. Ammons. 


2344. Plankeel F. Н. (Royal Dutch Shell Lab., 
Delft, Netherlands) Sensitive photo-pen recorder. 
Rev. scient, Instrum., 1958, 29, 899 — Directions for 
construction of a mirror-type recording galvanometer. 
4 principal advantages of this apparatus are cited: 
It is relatively inexpensive, it is easy to construct, it 
can be absolutely calibrated, and it is 100 times as 
sensitive as "expensive commercial units.'—N. С. 
Burton. 

2345. Powers, Richard D., & Ross, J. E. New 
diagrams for calculating readability scores rapidly. 
Journalism Quart., 1959, 36, 177-182.—The diagrams 
can further the use of recently recalculated readability 
formulas originated by Flesch, Dale and Chall, Gun- 

ning and Farr, Jenkins and Paterson.—D. E. Meister. 


2346. Schraml, Walter. Die psychagogischen 
Methoden. [Psychogogical methods.] Z. diagnost. 
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Psychol., 1958, 6, 304-312.—Psychogogical methods 
are defined and differentiated from those associated 
with various forms of psychotherapy and pedagogics. 
Developmental and social psychology are considered 
as sources of scientific data for the field, along with 
social pedagogics, psychoanalysis, and related dis- 
ciplines. Categorization of methodological variations 
is attempted according to whether psychogogical proc- 
ess takes place in an individual or group setting. 45 
refs.—F. P. Hardesty. 

2347, Sutherland, George F. 
giene, Baltimore, Md.) The salivary curve: A psy- 
chiatric thermometer? Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 116, 20-24.—The technique and instrumenta- 
tion for recording the salivary reflex after the manner 
of an electroencephalogram are described and possible 
application of the procedure to clinical and drug 
evaluation studies is indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

2348. Trotter, J. R. (U. Oxford) An aid to field 
observation. Anim. Behav., 1959( Jan-Apr), 7, 107. 
—A note-taking aid which passes a strip of paper in 
small steps past а slot.—IV. J. Coppock. 


(Dept. Mental Hy- 


New Tests 


2349, De Freitas, Otavio, Jr., Chapiro, Clara, & 
Gomes Andrade, Manoel. Uma prova clinica para 
objetivacáo do pensamento categorial. | A clinical 
test for the objectivation of categorical thinking. ] 
Bol. Psicol. apl., Recife, 1957 (May), No. 2, 25-2 
20 cards with different designs in each of t 
presented for the S to arrange in groups. Cri 
as to the use of color, form, or size in the arrange- 
ment are used in the validation of the S's capacity for 
conceptual or categorical intelligence in the sense of 
Goldstein, Gelb, Kasanin, and others.—M. Knobel. 


2350. Instituto de Neuro-Psiquiatria. Provo de 
Coordenagáo Motora do INP. [INP Motor Co- 
ordination Test.] Bol. Psicol. apl, Recife, 1958 
(Mar), No. 3, 36-40.—Motor coordination has a very 
important part in psychological diagnosis. A new 
test is presented in the form of a maze to be followed 
by pencil. i 


The number of contacts with the mazes 
limits is analyzed.—M. Knobel. 


2351. Instituto de Neuro-Psiquiatria. A prova 
de reprodugáo de figuras do INP. [The INP i 
of reproduction of drawings.] Bol. Psicol. apl., 
Recife, 1958(Mar), No. 3, 27-33.—A figure repro- 
duction test based on the Bender Visual Motor Gesta t 
Test. Its scoring ranges from zero (exceptiona У 
correct reproduction) to 4 (great distortion and ma 
possibility of recognizing the sample). A statistic 
workup is presented in normal adults, normal p 
dren, organic and epileptic psychiatric patients, ia 
schizophrenic patients. The test is considered ў 
graphic objectivation of the Ss' praxis.—M. Knot 


2352, Instituto de Neuro-Psiquiatria. Teste a 
do INP. [Test G7 of the INP.] Bol. Psicol. ар 
Recife, 1958( Маг), No. 3, 17-20.—A description, 
a nonverbal test with 30 graphic problems consist 
of a choice of a discordant part of an assortmen 
'The examination was tested among samples rep 
senting 2 educational levels. —M. K nobel. 


2353. Instituto de Neuro-Psiquiatria. Teste df 
Orientacáo Espacial do INP. [INP Spatial 


tation Test.] Bol. Psicol. apl., Recife, 1958 (Mar): 
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No. 3, 34-35.—4A “simple” test designed to determine 
spatial orientation capacity. It was used in a battery 
for driver's license candidates and seems to be useful 
in the diagnosis of severe abnormalities in that area 
of performance.—M. Knobel. 


(See also Abstract 2766) 


STATISTICS 
2354, Bardis, Panos D. (Albion Coll.) Influ- 
ence on a functional marriage course on attitudes 
towards familism. J. educ. Sociol., 1959(Jan), 
32, 232-239.—A statistical analysis of the author- 
prepared attitude scale administered to 20 Methodist 
students and 20 Mennonites.—S. М. Amatora. 


2355. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Factor 
analysis of the non-MAS items in Edwards’ So- 
cial Desirability Scale. Psychol. Newsltr., 1959, 10, 
336-340.—"A factor analysis (N = 100) of the 17 
MMPI items included in the Edwards’ Social Desira- 
bility Scale that are not also included in Taylor's 
Manifest Anxiety Scale resulted in five orthogonal 
factors. After rotation the first and third factors 
were identified as ‘Emotionality’ and ‘Sex’ factors, 
While the second factor could be either the "Test-tak- 
ing honesty’ or ‘Extraversion-Introversion’ factors. 
The last two residual factors could not be clearly iden- 
tified... . No ‘social desirability factor appeared in 
the analysis.’ "—M. S. Mayzner. 


2356. Bjérkman, Mats. Relations between 
learning curve parameters and amount of material 
to be learned. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 69- 
77.—The problem: to relate learning parameters to 
the length of material to be learned. The curvature 
of the learning curve is invariant for lists of varying 
length and resistant to interindividual differences and 
Position in the list. The asymptotic level becomes 
smaller with increasing length of lists; thus the maxi- 
mum level of learning decreases. The curvature of 
earning is the only parameter showing the difficulty 
of larger materials, The reaction threshold increases 
with Increased length of materials, indicating that S's 
Capacity to learn is somewhat reduced for longer 
Materials —G, Rubin-Rabson, 


2357, Buchwald, Alexander M. Data distortions 
Р to inherent differential sampling. Psychol. 
nts 1959 (May), 56, 224-227.—“. . . inherent differ- 
em Sampling oceurs when: (a) there are differ- 
Bas TOR individuals in the probability of occur- 
is БН the phenomena, (b) probability of occurrence 
ated over individuals to some quantitative char- 
faa of the phenomenon, and (c) the experi- 
conditions vary widely in the sets of proba- 


biliti : а ” 
=. jh oecurrence which they engender in the Ss. 


2388 Chown, Shelia M. Rigidity: A flexible con- 
Survey 022101. Bull, 1959( Мау), 56, 195-223.—A 
Sister; QS and experiments reveals little con- 
Minister * Tesults due to poorly constructed and ad- 

hs iron dure to control relevant variables, 
W.J, Moon theoretical conception. 220 refs.— 


23 
A one Сосћгап, W. M, Jr. (West Virginia U.) 
р! „Оп comparison between the Minnesota 
bin Cus €tsonality Inventory and the com- 
rdon Personal Profile and Personal In- 
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ventory. Proc. W. Va. Асай. Sci., 1958, 30, 189.— 
Abstract. 


2360, Cook, Desmond L. (Purdue U.) The use 
of free response data in writing choice-type items. 
J. exp, Educ., 1958 ( Dec), 27, 125-133.— Could choice- 
type items written with the aid of information on 
student free-responses be more discriminating than 
items written without such information? To sample 
students’ wrong answers, 90 free-response items were 
administered in the area of contemporary affairs. 
6 item writers each wrote a set of 24-response mul- 
tiple-choice items, with each writer using free-re- 
sponse information for half his items. Comparisons 
were made between the difficulty and discrimination 
indices. Items written with free response data ap- 
peared to be slightly less discriminating and slightly 
more difficult than items written without this informa- 
tion but the results were not statistically significant. 
The item writers differed significantly, however, in 
their ability to utilize free response data—E. F. 
Gardner. 


2361. De Freitas, Otavio, Jr.  Investigacóes 
sombre o desenho da figura humana. [Investiga- 
tions on the Draw-a-Person Test] Bol. Psicol. apl., 
Recife, 1957 (May), No. 2, 1-24.—The DAP Test as 
standardized for the normal and pathological popula- 
tion of Recife, Brazil. 41 figures illustrate this scor- 
ing manual, and statistical tables are presented їп 
order to establish validation and significance of the 
test.—M. Knobel. 


2362. Ekman, Gósta, & Waern, Yvonne. A 
second-order ratio scale. Acta psychol, Amst., 
1959, 16, 78-80.— The problem: is the method of ob- 
taining similarity estimates, resembling category scal- 
ing methods, comparable to ratio methods? Also il- 
lustrates the measurement of relations between sub- 
jective magnitudes. On the whole, the agreement 
between the scales may be considered satisfactory. 
This means that the similarity estimates obtained by 
the method of ratio production, as in the previous 
pitch experiment by Eisler and Ekman (see 34: 2509) 
may be treated as measures on the ratio level.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


2363. Gocka, Edward Francis. (U. Washington) 
A comparison of some analytic methods of rota- 
tion in factor analysis. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jul), 20, 388.—Abstract. 


2364. Good, I. J. (Admirality Research Lab., Ted- 
dington, England) Kinds of probability. Science, 
1959(Feb), 129, 443-450.—“From some points of 
view there are at least five kinds of probability ; from 
another point of view they can all be defined in terms 
of a single kind. . . . Classification of different kinds 
of probability is half the problem of the philosophy of 
probability." Major headings are: the classical defi- 
nition, subjective probability, physical probability, in- 
verse probability, definition by long-run frequency, 
neoclassical definition, kinds of probability, bearing 
on indeterminism.—S. J. Lachman. 


2365. Mandelbrot, Benoit. Les lois statistiques 
macroscopiques du comportement. [The macro- 
scopic statistical laws of behavior.] Psychol. Franc., 
1958, 3, 237-249.—The relative usefulness of the prob- 
ability theories of Gauss and of Paul Levy in the 
work with small samples undertaken in the behavioral 
sciences, Examples are presented with stress placed 
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оп the need for further developing the laws of Levy. 
—С. J. Adkins. 


2366. Maxwell, A. E. Statistical methods in fac- 
tor analysis. Psychol, Bull., 1959(May), 56, 228- 
235.—“A recent investigation of the efficiency of the 
centroid method of analysis is noted, and a recom- 
mendation is made regarding a valid test of the sig- 
nificance of residual matrices when this method is 
employed. The ‘simple structure’ concept is criticized 
and an alternative approach in the search for psy- 
chologically meaningful factors is recommended.” 44 
refs.—W. J. Meyer. 


2367. Moran, L. J., & Mefford, R. B., Jr. Re- 
petitive psychometric measures. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 269-275.—“The construction and standardiza- 
tion of six ability tests with 20 alternate forms each is 
described. Each test represent a well established fac- 
tor: Number Facility, Perceptual Speed, Flexibility 
of Closure, Speed of Closure, Visualization, and Aim- 
ing. The purpose of the test bettery is to provide for 
use in longitudinal studies psychometric measures of 
higher mental processes which may һе repeated daily, 
or more frequently if necessary. Intercorrelations of 
Form 1 of the tests (n = 164, 18-yr.-old Air Force 
trainees) varied from .09 to .44. Test-retest correla- 
tions between Form 1 and Form 2 for the six meas- 
ures ranged from .72 to .94 (n = 52)."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


2368. Pennypacker, Н. S., & Thysell, R. V. A 
manifest multichotomy analysis of cartoon humor 
ratings. Proc. Mont. Acad. Sci., 1958, 18, 77.—"A 
new method of item and pattern analysis, Manifest 
Multichotomy Analysis, was found to be useful in the 
problem of extracting items organized in three differ- 
ential patterns from humor ratings of 84 cartoons by 
61 subjects. Three patterns were differentially asso- 
ciated with three chilical groups: Normal (п = 20), 
Alcoholic (n — 23), and Psychotic (n — 18). A total 
of 35 items were found to be scalable. A 3X3 chi 
square, relating test diagnoses with actual clinical 
types, was found to be 37.792 which for df — 4 yields 
n .001. A contingency coefficient of .62 was found. 

or a 3X3 table, the upper limit of this statistic is 
‚83.”—С. Н. Ammons. 


2369. Rambo, W. W. Paired comparison scale 
value variability as a function of partial pairing. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 341-344.—"Ss (N — 60) were 
randomly assigned to six groups; one group judging 
30 stimuli within the context of a complete pairing, 
and five groups making judgments within the context 
of five different partial pairing schedules. The five 
partial pairing schedules were then reproduced from 
the one complete judgment matrix in order to esti- 
mate the influence of partial pairing in a situation in 
which only the number of observations was permitted 
to vary and not the judgment requirements generally 
associated with a particular schedule. . . . only when 
the judgment task was permitted to vary along with 
the reduction in the number of observations were 

there significant increases in scale value variability." 
—C. Н. Ammons. 


2370. Sutcliffe, J. Р. Measurement and permis- 
sible statistics. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958(Dec), 10, 
257-268.— Discusses the nature of measurement with 
emphasis upon types of scales and the grounds upon 
which one can decide whether a particular statistical 
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method is applicable to a set of data. 15 refs.—P, Е. 
Lichtenstein. 


(See also Abstracts 2707, 2947, 3433) 


REFERENCE WORKS 


2371. Becker, Esther L. Dictionary of person- 
nel and industrial relations. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1958. 366 p. $10.00.—2468 entries 
and 521 cross references covering, among other sub- 
jects: industrial relations practices ; management tech- 
niques; trends in training; a listing of personnel and 
industrial relations associations; publications dealing 
with industrial, labor and personnel relations; col- 
leges and universities conducting personnel and in- 
dustrial relations research.—J. Suter. 

2372. Metcalf, John Т. (U. Vermont) Psychol- 
ogy in the encyclopedias. Contemp. Psychol., 1959, 
4, 97-105.—A review of psychology in 4 English lan- 
guage encyclopedias: the American, the Britannica, 
Chambers’, and Collier’s. The encyclopedias were 
compared with a card file of 302 psychological terms 
on their handling of these terms, which emphasize the 
general, experimental, and physiological fields. Be- 
havior deviations are strongly represented. Their 
treatment of systematic psychology lags behind trends, 
but they do creditably inform the reading public about 
psychology. When encyclopedia articles on psychol- 
ogy do fall below standard, it is béeause they are 
written by persons not qualified in'psychology, or are 
out of date.—L. A. Wauck. 

2373. Psychometric Affiliates. 1959 catalog of 
standard tests and books. Chicago, Ill.: Author, 
1959. 11 p.—A description of the tests and a number 
of groups of 5 books on selected topics sold by this 
organization.—R. L. McCornack. 

2374. Voutsinas, Dimitri. Dix années de psy- 
chologie francaise, 1947-1956. [Ten years of F rench 
psychology, 1947-56.] Paris, France: Guy Michelat, 
1958. 120 p. Fr. 600.—A bibliography of all major 
French journal publications in psychology during the 
period 1947-56 is presented. These are classified ac- 
cording to area of psychology and are arranged alpha- 
betically by author within each category.—t-. 
Adkins. 

2375. Voutsinas, Dimitri. Dix années de PSY- 
chologie francaise: Fascicule II, Documentation 
sur la psychologie francaise. [Ten years of French 
psychology: Part II. Documentation on French psy- 
chology.] Paris, France: Guy Michelat, 1958. „88 p. 
Fr. 500.—(ѕее 34: 2374) This volume contains: а 
bibliography of French journal publications in psy- 
chology for 1957, a bibliography of books on psychol- 
ogy published in France since 1947, author indexes 
for these bibliographies, and a list of French libraries 
where these works may be found.—C. J. Adkins. 

2376. Winn, Ralph B. (Ed.) Dictionary of ёХ- 
istentialism. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. 122 p. $3.75.—A series of quotations from 
existentialist writings ranging up to 300 words, alpha- 
betically arranged, on a wide variety of topics" 
В. English. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2377. Ellis, Albert. (ЕЧ) (NYC) What is Pe 
chotherapy? Ann. Psychother., Monogr., 1959, К] 
1, 1-57.—A symposium presented at the First Annt 
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"Conference of the American Academy of Psychother- 
"apists. "Representatives of several major 'schools' 
Lo psychotherapy present the views of their groups 
on the basic question: What is psychotherapy?" In- 
duded are: the Freudian, Reuben Fine (see 34 
2323); the Adlerian, Rudolph Dreikurs (see 34: 
-2321); the Jungian, Н. Westman (see 34: 2338); 
- the Sullivanian, Gerard Chrzanowski (see 34: 2319) ; 
- the Karen Horney group, Norman Kelman (see 34: 

2327); Meyerian psychobiologic treatment, Wendell 
Muncie (see 34: 3320) ; and the client-centered view, 
Carl R, Rogers (see 34: 3103).—S. Glasner. 
2378, The Institute of Living. 135th annual re- 
port. Hartford, Conn.: Author, 1959. 52 p.—The 
" various activities of the institute are reviewed by 
Francis J. Braceland. Staunton Willimans describes 
past accomplishments and future problems. Informa- 
tion about clinical statistics, operating costs, publica- 
— tions of staff, names of current and former staff mem- 
bers, directors, committee membership, corporators, 
advisors, and graduate fellows is provided.—D. T. 
Kenny, 

23/9. Ripley, Herbert 5., & Jackson, Joan К. 
i Washington School Medicine) Therapeutic 
actors in Alcoholics Anonymous. Amer. J. Psy- 

"chia, 1959 (Tul), 116, 44—50.— The general way in 
which Alcoholics Anonymous functions is described 
as well as its concepts, philosophy, and techniques 
employed in the rehabilitation of the alcoholic.—N. 
H, Pronko. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2380. — ———. Saul Rosenzeig. Rev. Psychol. 
appl, 1958(Oct), 8, 343-349.— Portrait and list of 
publications. —W. IV. } Vattenberg. 

A 2381. Ваззїп, F. V. Mezhinstitutskoe sovesh- 
chanie pri Prezidiume AMN SSSR po voprosam 
leologicheskoi bor'by s sovremennym freidizmom. 

[oint-Institute Conference organized by the Pre- 

Sidium of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences 

on Problems of the Ideological Struggle with Con- 

temporary Freudism.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1959, 

n 6-639.—In October 1958 a conference was held 
М iscuss contemporary Freudism and ways of com- 

ot its influence in the West. No compromise 

ea it is Possible. This does not mean that the prob- 
ШУ ich Freudism has been "monopolizing" do not 
H and that they should be ignored merely because 
| у ате called Freudian. The unconscious and the 
оца in conflict, motivation, pathogenesis, and 

Tet inta Seneral, should be studied and given cor- 

узо c; Pretations in line with the “materialist 

Шо gical theory of I. P. Pavlov.” In this way, 
itin оша crushing blow" be dealt to the “ex- 

i Prec Teudism” of the West, but the “remnants of 

m, existing in our midst will be overcome." 


ummaries of : : 
suet Papers rea 
аге provided. Г ре d and discussions thereon 


5232. B Gerhard. Bemerkungen zur 
80, nd gegenwártigen Stell di 

ре Meinungstorschune in Deutschland. 
called EN € development and present status of so- 
Sos ep" research in Germany.] Kol. Z. 502101. 
2383 уа » 1958, 10, 379-400.—Ё. M. Frumkin. 

 Мацоһцо:О1йагепко, P. P., & Rabinovich, M. KH. 
Cheskor bore Veshchanie po voprosam ideologi- 
; r'by Sovremennym íreídizmom.  [Sci- 
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entific conference on problems of the ideological 
struggle with contemporary Freudism.] Vop. Filos., 
1959, 13(2), 164-170.—Extended summaries of papers 
read at a conference, held in Moscow in October 1958 
to discuss the ideological issues involved in combating 
contemporary Freudianism, are provided along with - 
commentaries thereon. The fallacies of Freud must 
be exposed for what they are and for the “reactionary 
uses” to which they have been and are being put. 
The problems, to which Freud directed his attention, 
however, are sometimes real and should not be ignored 
merely because of Freud’s handling of them, but 
should be torn from his “monopolizing” grip and de- 
veloped within the frame of Pavlovian theory. Un- 
conscious motivation and conflict have also been the 
subject of previous investigation and thought, even 
by Pavlov, and should not be viewed as the private 
possessions of the Freudians.—/. D. London. 

2384. Cardno, J. A. Instinct: Some pre-experi- 
mental landmarks. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958(Dec), 
10, 329-340.— The frequency of occurrence of the 
term instinct, its relation to other terms, and the pre- 
cision of the description of instinctive behavior in the 
writings of Alexander Bain, W. S. Carpenter, and G. 
H. Lewes, Certain similarities and contrasts between 
the writers are noted. . 16 refs.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2385. Coyle, Grace L. Group work in psychi- 
atric settings: Its roots and branches. Soc. Wk., 
1959( Jan), 4(1), 74-81.—The development of group 
work in psychiatric settings from the beginning to 
date.—G. Elias. 

2386. Delay, Jean. La vie et l'oeuvre d'Alfred 
Binet. [The life and work of Alfred Binet.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1958(Apr), 3, 85-88.—Alfred Binet's 
major psychological work is outlined in a speech be- 
fore the Société Frangaise de Psychologie in com- 
memoration of the centenary of his birth.—C. J. 
Adkins, 

2387. Flores, César. L'oubli et les théories de 
l'interférence dans la psychologie Américaine néo- 
associationniste. [Forgetting and the theories of 
interference in American neoassociationistic psychol- 
ogy.] Psychol. Franc., 1959 (Feb), 4, 13-34.—The 
work of American psychologists on the problem of 
forgetting is summarized with particular emphasis 
placed on retroactive and proactive inhibition, The 
author is critical of the neglect by contemporary 
American psychologists of the physiological condi- 
tions of the organism which must, he feels, be con- 
sidered in order to obtain a complete understanding 
of the problem. 47 refs—C. J. Adkins. 

2388. Fraisse, Paul. L'oeuvre d’Alfred Binet 
en psychologie experimentale. [The work of Al- 
fred Binet in experimental psychology.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1958(Apr), 3, 105-112.—Binet’s role as the 
founder of experimental psychology in France is pre- 
sented by the speaker.—C. J. Adkins. 

2389. Frumkin, Robert M. (Teachers Coll, 
Oswego, N. Y.) Social psychology. In Joseph S. 
Rouéek (Ed.), Contemporary Sociology. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 270-285.—The his- 
tory and development of American social psychology 
is reviewed with special emphasis on recent trends. 
Includes a discussion of: its conceptions of man, e.g., 
behavioristic, Freudian, etc.; basic problem areas, 
eg. socialization, communication, prejudice, social 
perception, leadership, etc.; leading research meth- 
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ods, e.g., testing and scaling, content analysis, etc.; 
and research trends. While American social psy- 
chology has gained in maturity as a behavioral sci- 
ence, it is still immature and even inarticulate in 
dealing with the creative-productive forces in man. 
15-item bibliog. 62 refs.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2390. Hake, Н. W. (U. Illinois) Japanese ex- 
perimental psychology viewed from America. Psy- 
chologia, 1957, 1, 184-186.—Japanese experimental 
research is, in general, comparable to the interests 
of experimentalists in the United States, but with a 
stronger interest in perceptual research, especially in 
Gestalt psychology. The Japanese work represents a 
far more systematic exploration of perceptual varia- 
bles than have been attempted in America prior to the 
last 2 or 3 years, and a very large unrecognized 
literature (largely obsolete) exists in the Japanese 
journals. The lack of exchange of experimental find- 
ings due to the language barrier is a handicap, espe- 
cially for the American psychologist, who is not likely 
to learn Japanese.—J/. R. Royce. 


2391. Heissler, Nina. Quelques travaux des 
psychologues Soviétiques sur la réaction d'orien- 
tation. |Studies by Soviet psychologists in orienta- 
tion reaction.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 407-426.— 
A critical review of 97 studies in orientation com- 
ponents and mechanisms, factors in variation of the 
orientation reflex, relation of the orientation reflex 
to other activities of the organism and to perception, 
in animals and man. 97 reís.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2392. Huiskamp, J. Karl Koch. Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1959, 14, 159-161.—Obituary. 


2393. Jones, Ernest. Freeassociations: Memoirs 
of a psychoanalyst. New York: Basic Books, 1959. 
264 p. $5.00.—The autobiography of Ernest Jones 
(1879-1958). The author seeks an explanation for 
his interest in psychoanalysis in his early develop- 
ment and medical career. Along with insight into the 
person of Ernest Jones, the reader is afforded a pic- 
ture of medicine of the early 1900's and of the per- 
sonnages with whom Jones came in contact. The 
strictly autobiographical part extends only until 1918 
with a final chapter by his son to fill in from that time 
to the time of the death of Jones.—G, Frank. 


2394. Jung, Carl Gustav. The basic writings of 
C. G. Jung. New York: Modern Library, 1959. 
xxiii, 552 р. $1.65.—4 representative selection from 
Jung's writings, edited by Violet de Laszlo, covering 
the entire period of his production up to the present. 
Passages are grouped under the following headings: 
“Оп the Nature and Functioning of the Psyche," 
"On Pathology and Therapy," "On the Religious 
Function," ^On Human Development."—E. W. Eng. 


2395. Kaketa, К. (Juntendo Medical School, 
Japan)  Psychoanalysis in Japan.  Psychologia, 
1957, 1, 247-252.—A brief review of the status of 
psychoanalysis in Japan for the past 50 years. It 
includes clinical studies, theoretical studies, and stud- 
ies in free association. А great deal is written about 
psychoanalysis in Japan, much of it of a critical 
nature. The main current of Japanese psychiatry 
appears to be nondynamic and essentially biological. 
27 refs.—J. R. Royce. 


2396. König, René. Emile Durkheim: 1858- 
1917. Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz-psychol., 1958, 10, 561- 
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586.—Durkheim’s contributions to sociology and eda 
cial psychology on the 100th anniversary of his birth. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


2397. Leblanc, M. La problematique d'adapta- 
tion du T.A.T. au Congo Belge. [Doubts concern- 
ing the Belgian Congo adaptation of the TAT.] Rev. 
Psychol. appl., 1958( Oct), 8, 265-274.—Ombredane's 
adaptation of the TAT for use in the Congo raises a 
series of objections based upon the composition of the 
plates. Sections of protocols from 14 Katanga Ss are 
quoted to indicate that certain figures were seen not 
as people but as spirits, fantastic beasts, or ceremonial 
statuettes. A face-to-face conjugal quarrel scene 
evokes a reaction as to an argument between individ- 
uals of the same sex, who would argue in that way. 
Although Ombredane’s work is declared to have some 
merit, it emphasizes the need for further study as to 
the possibility of adapting projective techniques to 
different cultures.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


2398. Lieber, Hans-Joachim, & Ludz, Peter. 
Zur Situation der Marxforschung. I. [The status 
of Marxian research. 1] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psy- 
chol., 1958, 10, 446-499.—Marxian research in West- 
ern Europe. 219 refs.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2399. Lieber, Hans-Joachim, & Ludz, Peter. 
Zur Situation der Marxforschung. II. |The status 
of Marxian research. П.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Sos-psy- 
chol., 1958, 10, 658-673.—(see 34: 2398) Marxian 
research in the Soviet garrison zone of Germany. 
144 refs—R. M. Frumkin, 


2400. Mitra, S. C., & Mukhopadhyay, P. K. 
(Calcutta U.) Development of psychological stud- 
ies in India. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 191-202.—The 
period from 1916 to 1950 is considered-under the fol- 
lowing headings: general theoretical-experimental, 
abnormal, social, industrial and vocational, educa- 
tional, child and genetic, aesthetics, and oriental psy- 
chology. In general, the current trend in India “is 
to lay emphasis only on such investigations as woul 
prove immediately useful in the practical affairs of 
life.” —J. R. Royce. 


2401. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Rettig, Salomon. 
Status and work satisfaction of psychiatrists: А 
comparative study of psychiatrists in state employ 
and private practice. AMA Arch. Neurol Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 399—402.—Hypotheses: job 
satisfaction and status are directly related, institu- 
tional positions are perceived as having lower status 
than private practice, and job satisfaction of state 
institutional personnel is lower than that of nonstate 
institutional personnel. By interview, rating scales, 
and questionnaires it was found that the hypotheses 
were in general confirmed, Nonpsychiatrists tende 
to assign low status and prestige to the field of р 
chiatry, a finding that "should be of great concern t? 
us.” Suggestions are made whereby the low status 
rating might be improved—L. A. Pennington. 


2402. Pichot, Pierre. Alfred Binet et la PSY: 
chopathologie. [Alfred Binet and psychopathology d 
Psychol. Franc., 1958( Apr), 3, 96-104.—Binet's WO 
in psychopathology is divided into 3 periods: be 
work on hysteria and hypnosis done during the. b 
of his association with Charcot, his work on clinic? 
psychopathology done in collaboration with Sin 
and his work in differential psychology applied 
problems of mental deficiency —C. J. Adkins. 
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iéron, Henri. Quelques souvenirs рег- 
[Some personal memories.] ^ Psychol. 
58(Арг), 3, 89-95.—The speaker recalls 
s own personal contacts with Alfred Binet. 
kins. 

Snijders, J. T. De eeuw der psychologie? 
ntury of psychology?] Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
59, 14, 32-44.—A discussion of the develop- 
of organized psychology in the Netherlands, 
mainly around the points of protection of 
ession, professional education, and profes- 
ics.—R. H. Houwink. 


Stott, Mary Boole. An autobiographical 
„ Occup. Psychol., 1959(Apr), 33, 69-79.— 
eople choose a career in professional psy- 
from the vantage-point of a 30-year worker 
ational guidance. The view that psychology is 
Las a career by those іп need of compensation 
eir own maladjustments is not entirely dis- 
T Portrait. —M. York. 

Su, Hsiang-yu. (National Taiwan U.) 
lopment of psychology in China in the last dec- 
Acta Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958(Nov), No. 1, 

The psychology department of the National 
University was established in 1949, Staff 
cludes 9 members of professorial rank. A psy- 
y building will be finished in the spring of 
ich will include a counseling center, child 
nter, and a graduate school. Titles of 40 
ате given covering all fields of psychology. In 
"psychological research section was established 
istry of Defense dealing with personnel 
cation and selection. Number and types of 
en to army, navy, and air force are tabulated. 
- psychological organizations in China are: 
esting Organization, which publishes the 
g Annual; and the China Mental Health Or- 
tion, which disseminates mental health informa- 
C. E. Tuthill. 


‚ Tenbruck, Friedrich H. Georg Simmel: 
918. Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1958, 10, 
А review of Simmel's contributions to 
“and social psychology on the 100th anni- 
i Ё his birth. —R. M. Frumkin. 

. Tizard, J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, Eng- 
Children in the U.S.S.R.: Work on mental 
cal handicaps. World ment. Hlth., 1959 
» 16-31.—Research, diagnosis, management, 
lon with regard to children with deficien- 
he Soviet Union are impressionistically re- 
the author who visited Russia as a World 
Tganization consultant in 1958.—J. C. Frank- 


9. Tsushima, T. (Kyoto Prefectural Saikyo 
Otes on trends and problems of psycho- 
in Japan. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 231-236.— 
In psychotherapy in Japan is essentially a 
ar II phenomenon. In general, there 
Per training in clinical psychology and per- 
Ounseling at present, but it is about to be 
€ advantages and disadvantages of 
apeutic procedures are discussed in terms 
culture.—/. №, Royce. 


René. Alfred Binet et la psycholo- 
Et [Alfred Binet and the psychology 
] Psychol. Franc., 1958( Apr), 3, 113- 
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121.—Binet’s interest and work in child psychology is 
discussed in a centenary commemoration of his birth. 
—C. J. Adkins. 


(See also Abstracts 2324, 2332, 2374, 2375, 
2452, 3540) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsycHoLocy 


2411. ———.._ Regulativ fuer das Diploma 
fuer Rorschach-Praktiker. [Regulations for the 
diploma in Rorschach testing.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 
1958, 6, 268-279.—This notice officially describes in 
4 languages (German, French, Italian, and English) 
the qualifying conditions, general procedures, and ex- 
amination standards for the diploma in Rorschach 
testing conferred by the Rorschach Commission of 
the Swiss Association for Pure and Applied Psy- 
chology.—F. P. Hardesty. 


2412. Anker, James M., & Duffey, Robert F. 
Training group psychotherapists: A method and 
evaluation. Group Psychother., 1958( Dec), 11, 314- 
319.—A new method of training group psychothera- 
pists. The trainee after a minimum of observer ex- 
perience takes an active part as an independent thera- 
pist. 2 groups of patients in a neuropsychiatric 
veterans hospital were used. Group I: 5 schizo- 
phrenic patients; the therapists were supervisors, the 
trainee the О. Group II: 7 psychotic patients; here, 
the trainee acted as therapist and the supervisor as O. 
Both groups met for 15 hour twice weekly. Therapy 
was carried on over a period of 2 months. The ac- 
tivity of therapists as exemplified by their interpreta- 
tion, acceptance, and understanding of group members 
affected patient's attitudes in decreasing his hostility 
towards self and other group members.—S. Kasman. 


2413. Clark, Walter Houston. (Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, Conn.) How do social scientists 
define religion? J. soc. Psychol, 1958(Feb), 47, 
143-147.—Questionnaire returns from 68 social sci- 
entists indicate that these scientists "may mean very 
different things by the term ‘religion,’ " that “religion 
has many facets, [and] that there is a temptation to 
use it in one sense at one time and in a different sense 
at another. . . . if the scientific study of religion is to 
get off the ground as an academic discipline, it is im- 
portant that social scientists studying religion make 
explicit what they consider they are studying."— 
J.C. Franklin. 

2414. Daniel, R. S, Hake, H. W., Johnson, E. 
P., Schoenfeld, W. N., & Zimny, G. H. Assistance 
in the development of the experimental course. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959( Jan), 14, 37-38.—"What 
needs exist in our colleges and universities for intro- 
duction of or improvement in the undergraduate 
courses in experimental psychology? What resources 
in skills and materials are available for mobilization 
to meet these needs? These are the major questions 
this new committee of Divisions 2 and 3 is consider- 
ing. . . . A number of trends indicate that there exists 
a need to strengthen training in experimental psy- 
chology. . . . The committee wishes to receive com- 
munications from two groups of psychologists: those 
who have needs in establishing, expanding, or modi- 
fying laboratory courses and those who have new 
ideas, projects, apparatus, and the like, which can be 
made available for more general use.”—S. J. Lach- 
man. 
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2415. Fokkema, S. D. Enkele kanttekeningen 
bij het artikel van P. J. van Strien "Het Onbe- 
hagen in de Psychologische Pratijk.” [Some mar- 
ginal remarks concerning P. J. van Strien's article 
on “Uneasiness in Psychological Practice.”] Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol, 1959, 14, 150-155.—A critical 
discussion of the article by P. J. van Strien (see 33: 


9428).—R. H. Howwink. 
2416. Kramer, Maria K. On the continuation 
сһо-; is: А 
1959( Jan), 


of the analytic process after psy 
self-observation. т. J. Psycho-Anal., 

40(1), 17-25.— Therapy is often hampered because 
of the therapist's unresolved problems. This is less 
apt to occur if the therapist initiates self-analysis 
after termination of the didactic analysis and con- 
tinues it throughout his professional life—G. Elias. 

2417. Mullen, Frances А. (Chicago Public 
Schools) The school as a psychological labora- 
tory. Amer. Psychologist, 1959( Jan), 14, 53-56.— 
“Current training opportunities leading the graduate 
student of psychology to real understanding of chil- 
dren are . . . extremely limited. . . . Perhaps as good 
an explanation for the profession's neglect of such 
an ШОНА. aspect of its field [child psychology] 
is to found in the swings of academic fashion." 
To date, the public schools as settings for practicum 
experiences and internships have not been much ex- 
ploited. Large city school systems present exciting 
possibilities, Courses of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Chicago have used the 
Chicago public schools since the 19. "Typical re- 
search studies in which the Chicago schools have 
made facilities and subjects available are enumerated. 
"On the employment side, the positions for school 
psychologists in the Chicago schools jumped from 66 
in 1957 to 90 in 1958." Psychological work in the 
schools requires thoughtful preparation, —"Psychol- 
ogy must sell its wares to skeptical, if not openly 
hostile, teachers and administrators.” Psychologists 
“must drop their supercilious attitude toward some 
of the basic tasks of school psychology. «++ The tre- 
mendous potential of the schools as a laboratory for 
research and training in almost all phases of psy- 
chological study must be more fully realized." Г 
Lachman. 

‚ 2418, Pareek, U. (National Inst, Basic Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India) Psychology in India. 
Psychologia, 1957, 1, 55-59.— The most widely taught 
courses in Indian universities are general and educa- 
tional psychology followed by social psychology. 
Nonacademic support of psychology is currently mani- 
fest in the establishment of various government re- 
search institutes, such as the new Psychometric Unit 
of the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, and the 
growth of educational professionalization of psychol- 
ogy in India is just beginning.—J. R. Royce. 

2419. Ramul, К. A. (State U., Tartu) Demon- 
stratsionnye opyty po psikhologii. [Demonstration 
experiments in psychology.] Tartu, Estonion S. S. 

R.: State Univer., Tartu, 1959, 97 pp.—Classroom 
demonstrations in universities or high schools differ 
from laboratory experiments in that they have to 
present basic facts or illustrate some principle (rather 
than investigate) and be simple, inexpensive, and 
short. All students should be able to participate or 
observe the readings of instruments or of curves in 
the making. Over 70 experiments—from reflexes to 
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problem solving, fantasy, expression of emotions, ete, 
—are described with details of apparatus construction 
and advice for beginner teachers.—E. Bakis. 

2420. Rutledge, Aaron L.  (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Perpetuation of non-value, 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959(Jan), 43, 64-70.—1 of the 
hazards of psychoanalytic training, the perpetuation 
of the nonvalue concepts of the training analyst 
through the trainee-analysand's misinterpretation and 
identification, is discussed from the standpoint of its 
dangers not only to the young analyst but to his pa- 
tients as wel.—4M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2421. Stoller, Robert J., & Geertsma, Robert H. 
(U. California, Los Angeles School Medicine) Con- 
struction of a final examination to assess clinical 
judgment in psychiatry. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 
837-840.—2 30-minute film tests were prepared to 
evaluate students' clinical skills in psychiatry under 
uniform conditions of measurement. Each film pre- 
sented a psychiatric patient and was accompanied with 
about 100 statements regarding his illness. These 
statements were selected in terms of high agreement 
among a group of instructors as to their descriptive- 
ness or lack of descriptiveness on a 7-point scale, 
Student ratings of the statements were then scored 
against these criterion ratings. 47 senior students 
were given the test as their final examination, Not 
only were the students enthusiastic about this type of 
examination but it was also shown to have teaching 
and research value. Specific deficiencies in students’ 
skill can be noted and teaching methods appropriately 
improved,—J. T. Cowles. 


2422. Van Dusen, W. (Mendocino State Hosp., 
Talmage, Calif.) Zen and Western psychotherapy. 
Psychologia, 1957, 1, 229-230.—A brief statement of 
what is shared by European existential analysis and 
Zen: the here and now; “concrete, real life experi- 
ences rather than thoughts about thoughts about 
life” ; and criticality in terms of present experience.— 
J. К. Royce, 


. 2423. van Lennep, D. J. Over motieven en mo- 
tiveringen bij de keuze van de studie in de psy- 
chologie. [On motives and motivations in the choice 
of nes asa study.] Ned Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1959, 14, 2-11.—The motives for choosing psychology 
as a study are analyzed. The difference between 
"practical" psychology as а nonscientific notion, 
widely and indiscriminately used in modern society 
sg instance in the fields of art and literature) and 

e motivation for scientific psychological study 1$ 
noted. Psychological “talent” requires a certain dis- 
tance with regard to psychological problems, com: 
bined with sensitivity to and interest for psychologica’ 
phenomena.—R. Н. Houwink. 


2424. van Strien, P. J. Een kort wederwoord. 
[A short reply.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 1% 
156-158.—A rejoinder to Fokkema's criticisms (S¢¢ 


34: 2415).—R. Н. Howwink. 


2425. Wendt, Ingeborg. Japanische Psycho- 
therapie. [Japanese psychotherapy.] Z. Psycho- 
ther. med. Psychol, 1958, 8, 204-223.—1n 1918 the 
Japanese psychiatrist Morita introduced a system ot 
psychotherapy which derives from the philosophy 1- 
Zen Buddhism and meets the needs of Japanese CU! 
ture and personality. This Morita therapy has since 
been expanded by some of his pupils. Morita therapy 
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—— js applicable to 3 types of neuroses: obsessional, anx- 

_ jety, and the particular type of "neurasthenia" defined 

dy Morita. The characteristics of the neurotic per- 

sonality may be subsumed under the term of “ego- 

- centricity,” but the meaning of this term as applied 
{о the Japanese personality differs from that used in 
the Western culture. The difference between the 
meurotic and healthy individual is not found in his 
symptoms but in the neurotic's belief of his difference 
from other persons. Basic principles of therapy are: 
the therapeutic effect of nature; use of manual skills 
jn promoting mental health, as specifically applicable 
to the Japanese personality; the meaning of accept- 
ance and perseverance during therapy. Therapy pro- 
ceeds in 4 phases with an average duration of 40 
days. 65% of the cases are considered "cured."—E. 
Schwerin. 

2426. Wertheimer, M. Introducing graduate 
students to psychological research. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 181-183.—A course introducing students to 
these problems and “providing them with requisite 
skills, Early in the semester the instructor's own re- 
search is dissected with a view to understanding gen- 
eral principles of design, control, and philosophy of 
Science; thereafter experts in various areas give lec- 
lures on practical problems associated with research 
within their fields. The students subsequently try to 
integrate these lectures in a series of seminar-like 
meetings. The last portion of the semester is given 
Over to individual presentation of original research 
designs by the students. I Juring the second semester, 

experiments are carried out in individual tutorial 
relation with a staff member."—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 2955, 3094, 3125, 3324) 
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2427. Altenburg, Edgar. Genetics. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Henry Holt, 1957. xv, 496 p. $6.95.— 
expanded and extensively revised edition of a 
textbook originally published in 1945 (see 19: 3312). 
ew chapters have been added in such rapidly ex- 
panding areas as microbial genetics, mutable genes, 
fitoplasmic inheritance, and biochemical genetics. 
: f Chapter on "Heredity and Environment in Man" 
includes a discussion of identical twins. The case 
Against Larmarkism is reviewed.—G. G. Thompson. 


2428. Gerbner, M., & Altman, К. (Inst. Physi 
» , K. . Physi- 

КУЙ Med. U., Budapest) On the mechanism of 
10 luretic conditioned reflex. J. psychosom. Res., 
ie (Jan), 3, 242-249.— The physiology of the kid 
put its control mechanisms is studied. “The 
uh theory of the conditioned reflex . . . does not 
Plain the difference in the mechanism of the condi- 


reflex and the unconditioned water diuresis,"— 
‚ Shipman, 


ing à). Lowry, Dorothy C., & Schulz, F. T. Test- 
Mi Moon of metric traits and marker genes. 
sis of vari; enet., 1959 ( Apr), 23, 83-90.—An analy- 
Metric re model is presented which assumes that 
an айй, ait can be decomposed into: overall mean, 
а contrib © genotypic contribution from each parent, 
“tribution Шол from the blood group genotype, a con- 
"Action of nm both parents together due to inter- 
“ch indivi ood groups, a random contribution for 
3 lvidual— S. G. Vanderberg. 
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2430. Steen, Edwin B. & Montagu, Ashley. 
(Western Michigan U.) Anatomy and physiology. 
Vol. I. Cells, tissues, integument, skeletal, muscu- 
lar, and digestive systems, blood, lymph, circula- 
tory system. Vol. II. Urinary, respiratory, and 
nervous systems, sensations and sense organs, 
endocrine and reproductive systems. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1959, xv, 332 p.; xix, 314 p. $5.00, 
—Additions to the College Outline Series. Numerous 
tables and illustrations and an appendix of some 500. 
anatomical terms —W. J. Coppock. 

2431. Stern, Muriel Н. (McGill U.) Thyroid 
function and activity, speed, and timing aspects of 
behaviour. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959 (Mar), 13, 43- 
48.—32 hypothyroid patients were tested before and 
after thyroid therapy on the following tasks: speed of 
tapping, auditory and visual reaction time, time esti- 
mation, and leg-lift persistence, Speed of tapping de- 
creased significantly, while reaction times and time 
estimation improved and became about equal to those 
of patient controls, Subnormal tapping rates for both 
hypo- and previously studied hyperthyroid patients 
are explained in terms of a curvilinear arousal-per- 
formance function. However, why arousal affects 
performance on the time estimation task in one way 
and performance on the speed of tapping in another 
is not clear.—R.'S. Davidon. 1 


Nervous SYSTEM 


2432. Asratian, É. A. (Ed.) Voprosy fiziologii 
tsentral’noi пегупої sistemy. [Problems in the 
physiology of the central nervous system.] Moscow, 
Russia: USSR Academy of Sciences Publishing 
House, 1959. 335 p. 19 rub. 70 kop.—Research of 
the physiological laboratory of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences is represented in the 1st volume of its 
transactions with the main contributions in physiology 
of higher nervous activity and compensatory adapta- 
tion.—I. D. London. 

2433. Bacher, Е.  Electroéncephalographie et 
psychologie différentielle. |Ilectroencephalography 
and differential psychology.] BINOP, 1959(Mar- 
Apr), 15, 94-100.—A review of recent literature. 25 
refs.—F. M. Douglass, 

2434. Barthol, Richard P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Cortical conductivity: Age differences 
and other findings. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 153-158. 
—“Three studies, based on theories of cortical con- 
ductivity, were conducted. The phi phenomenon and 
kinesthetic figural aftereffect were used as indicators. 
The first study tested the hypothesis that the scores 
obtained by children on the two measures would dif- 
fer significantly from the scores obtained by adults, 
since general satiation would have been less for the 
children." Scores on the phi phenomenon only indi- 
cated a higher level of conductivity for children. The 
2nd study tested for diurnal differences rather than 
age differences. No significant differences were 
found. The 3rd study investigated a possible relation- 
ship between the proposed measures of cortical con- 
ductivity and measures of reading ability in children, 
No such relationship was indicated.—R. J. Seidel. 

2435. Batson, Randolph. (Vanderbilt U. School 
Medicine) A study of body temperature responses 
to environmental changes in normal children and 
children with central nervous system lesions. Rep. 
Easter Seal Res. Found., 1959, 26-27.—Abstract. 
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2436. Battig, K., & Grandjean, E. (École Poly- 
technique Fédérale) Étude physiologique et phar- 
macologique d'une réaction de fuite conditionnelle 
chez le Rat. [Physiological and pharmacological 
study of a conditioned avoidance response in the rat.] 
J. Physiol. Path. gen., 1957, 49, 41—44.— Observations 
on the effects of barbital, chlorpromazine, ethylalcohol, 
caffeine and amphetamine on the latency of a condi- 
tioned avoidance response using a technique initiated 
by L. Н. Warner (see 7: 1845). “The reaction time 
measure permits a more differential and more sensi- 
tive analysis of the state of the central nervous sys- 
tem" than measures of acquisition or extinction.— 
T. Verhave. 

2437, Bure’, J. Burešová, О., & Záhorová, A. 
(Inst. Physiology Czechoslovak Academy Science, 
Prague) Conditioned reflexes and Leão’s spread- 
ing cortical depression. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Jun), 51, 263-268—The effect of spreading 
cortical depression on simple alimentary and avoid- 
ance conditioned reflexes (CRs) was studied in un- 
anesthesized, unrestrained rats, Increasing percent- 
ages of KCl applied on occipital areas of both hemi- 
spheres lead to disappearance of both Crs for increas- 
ing periods of time, A close correlation between 
electrophysiological changes and the disturbance of 
CRs was found. Use of KCl on frontal and temporal 
lobes gave similar results. Spreading depression is 
considered as deep but completely reversible cortical 
inhibition which may be used for its well defined 
electrical signs as a new approach to electrophysio- 
logical study of cortical mechanisms of conditioning. 
24 refs.—S. C. Ratner. 

2438. Chertok, L., & Kramarz, P. (Centre de 
Medicine Psychosomatique, Villejuif, France) Hyp- 
nosis, sleep and electro-encephalography. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1959( Mar), 128, 227-238.—EEG’s of 10 
Ss during hypnosis and sleep were analyzed. The 
difficulties of deriving any definite conclusions from 
such studies are indicated and discussed. 29 refs— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2439. Dean, Waid H., & Davis, George D. 
(Louisiana State U. School Medicine) Behavior 
changes following caudate lesions in rhesus mon- 
key. J. Neurophysiol, 1959(Sep), 22, 525-537.— 
Caudate lesions produce a defect in memory which 
leads to difficulty in performing tasks where forced 
delay is involved. There is no change in color dis- 
crimination ability. Phenidylacetate in animals with 
caudate lesions restores preoperative delayed response 
performance levels. Reserpine also restores delayed 
response.—G. Westheimer. 

2440. Eayrs, J.T. (U. Birmingham) The status 
of the thyroid gland in relation to the develop- 
ment of the nervous system. Anim. Behav., 1959 
(Јап-Арг), 7, 1-17.—A critical review of cretinism 
and myxoedema with particular reference to papers 
on CNS structure and function following experi- 
mental thyroidectomy and replacement therapy in 
infant rats. 124 refs—W. J. Coppock. 


2441. Feigenberg, I. M. Vzaimodeistvie anali- 
zatorov kak polazatel’ funktsional’nogo sostoianiia 
tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy. [Interaction of the 
analyzers as an index of the functional state of the 
central nervous system.] Zh. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1955, 55, 903-907.—In normal Ss excitation of the 
olfactory analyzer by means of thymol causes length- 
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ening of optic chronaxie by 0.05-0.15 ^ F. This is 
not the result of autonomic action, since it can be 
shown that the “cortex of the brain plays a leading 
role in bringing about this [lengthening]." In vari- 
ous function disturbances of the cerebral cortex the 
interaction of the analyzers is also affected. 3 types 
of disturbances in interaction may be discerned: weak- 
ening, intensification, and distortion, with each type 
corresponding to 1 or another aspect of the clinical 
picture, It is concluded that “interaction of the 
analyzers can serve as an objective test in observa- 
tion of the dynamics of the functional state of the 
central nervous system during the course of [mental] 
illness and under the influence of various therapeutic 
measures.”—I. D. London. 

2442. Forster, Francis M. (Georgetown U. 
School Medicine) Study of brain-injured patients 
with sensory defects. Кер. Easter Seal Res. Found., 
1959, 27.—Abstract. 

2443. Furchtgott, Ernest, & Echols, Magill. (U. 
Tennessee) Locomotor coordination following 
pre- and neonatal X irradiation. J. comp. physiol. 
Phychol, 1958(Jun), 51, 292-294.—A test was de- 
vised for measuring locomotor coordination in rats. 
Animals were required to traverse along parallel nar- 
row bars with the distance between the bars as the 
major independent variable. . The Ss X irradiated 
with 50-300 г. between day 14 of the gestation period 
and the day of birth were significantly inferior to 
control animals on this test. A dose of 50 т. was 
sufficient to demonstrate deficit. Both dose and age 
of irradiation proved to be significant factors. Per- 
formance was not related to body size—S. C. Rainer. 

2444, García, John, & Kimeldorf, Donald 1. 
(USN Radiological Defense Lab., San Francisco) 
The effect of ophthalmectomy upon responses of 
the rat to radiation and taste stimuli. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958(Jun), 51, 288-291.—Ophthal- 
mectomized rats, as well as normal controls, were 
exposed to radiation and simultaneously drank sac- 
charin-flavored water. Both blind and normal rats 
exhibited a subsequent decrement in consumption 0 
the solution in postradiation tests. Therefore, the hy- 
pothesis that the avoidance behavior was established 
through the action of the radiation on the retina was 
rejected. Blind animals progressively increased their 
intake of the solution with repeated testing in the 
home cage, and drank significantly more of it than 
the normal controls. It was suggested that the in- 
creased ingestion of the solution by the experimenta! 
group was a compensatory reaction to the ophthal- 
mectomy.—S. С. Ratner. Я 

2445. Jouvet, Michel. Étude neurophysiologi- 
que chez l'homme de quelques mécanismes SOUS 
corticaux de l'attention. [Neurophysiological study 
with man of some subcortical mechanisms of atten- 
tion.] Psychol. Franc., 1957 (Oct), 2, 254-260.— 
EEG and ventriculographic measurements were made 
on 9 Ss. Results indicated both the importance 0d 
the cortex in the attention process and that of the 
central reticular formulations. 16 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 

2446. Kaneko, Takayoshi, & Obonai, Torao: 
(Tokyo U. Education) Spatio-temporal charac 
teristics of excitation and inhibition in the retino- 
cerebral feld. Jap. psychol. Res. 1959, 7, 1-5- 
Spread of excitation and the induced inhibition 1n the 
retino-cerebral field by а retinal (visual) stimulation 
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udied in terms of the absolute brightness 
id of a small test light placed near the stimulus 
function of spatial and temporal distance 

"the 2 lights. Visual excitation occurred at 
е rapid rate than the induced inhibition, and 
rly the former process decayed more rapidly 
The obtained gradient of the 


wioy’s concepts of excitation and inhibition.— 
ahara. 


"Kastenbaum, Robert. Time and the nerv- 
stem: Some psychological notes. Psychol. 
1959, 5, 281—288.—"Neurologist William 
ddy's conception of 'time sense' has been examined 
ally and a few suggestions advanced regarding 

itful use of his ideas. Particularly emphasized 
he need for explicit analysis of the variables and 
roduction of multidimensional research includ- 
chological as well as neurophysiological fac- 
-C. H. Ammons. 


Kuroki, Teruo. (Kyoto U.) Arrest reac- 
cited from the brain stem. Folia psychiat. 
Jap., 1958( Dec), 12, 317-340.—Arrest reac- 
ere elicited in the cat by bipolar stimulation of 
areas from the rostral part of the thalamus to 
dal part of the medulla. When the electrode 
from the midline, specific movements such 
d and circling were produced—IV. A. 
y. 


Li Choh-Luh. 
a, Md.) 


(National Inst. Health, 
Synchronization of unit activity 
cerebral cortex. Science, 1959( Mar), 129, 
-— Simultaneous recording with micropipette 
odes from different units in the cerebral cortex 
| that units seldom fired synchronously. How- 
еге was a temporal relationship in unit firing 
hen the cortex was “aroused.” This relation- 
aS most apparent when strychnine and stimu- 
ere applied to a sensory nerve of an animal 
т under deep anesthesia.” A figure presents 
? representations of synchronous discharges of 
cells in the cerebral cortex.—S. J. Lachman. 


0 Mishkin, Mortimer, & Weiskrantz, Law- 
«(National Inst. Mental Health) Effects of 
reward on visual-discrimination perform- 
‘Monkeys with frontal lesions. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1958( Jun), 51, 276-281.— Frontal 
d, operated and nonoperated control Ss were 
With an 8 sec. delay of reward on a visual 
mination task. Frontal operated Ss showed 
impairment in performance than the other 
The impairment persisted at all delays but 
ed when the delay was eliminated. The 
Ss also showed impairment on a single al- 
test. The mechanisms for bridging time 
S are discussed and caution is urged in in- 
8 results from frontal animals.—5. C. Rat- 


‘Nakagawa, Isao. (Kanazawa U.) In- 
| electrical stimulation of hypothalamus 
sectrical activity of cerebral cortex in cat. 
са. neurol. Jap. 1958(Dec), 12, 267- 
“mulation of posterodorsal portions of the 
Mus produced: activity throughout the cor- 
ar to that elicited by stimulation of the dif- 
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fuse thalamic projection system, and evoked potentials 
in the diffuse thalamic system. Cortical effects of 
hypothalamic stimulation vanished: bilaterally after 
bilateral thalamic destruction; and contralaterally, 
after destruction of the massa intermedia.—]J. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

2452. Naumova, T. S.  Voprosy struktury i 
funktsii retikuliarnoi formatsii i eë mesta v sis- 
teme analizatorov. [Problems concerning the struc- 
ture and function of the reticular formation and its 
place in the system of analyzers.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1958, 8, 625-637.—Summaries of papers 
read and views expressed at a conference, held in 
Moscow in the spring of 1958, "Whose aim was to 
make the first generalizations of the studies of Soviet 
researchers on the morphology, physiology, and 
clinics of the reticular formation . . . [and to] es- 
tablish the true conception of the place and role of 
this formation in the system of other formations, 
participating in the analytic-synthetic activity of the 
brain. The latter aim is particularly important 
inasmuch as foreign researchers are attempting to 
undermine the Pavlovian thesis of the primacy of 
the cortex in brain functioning and to attribute cen- 
tral significance to the reticular formation arid thus 
to reinforce the "antiscientific views of Freud on 
behalf of the primacy of the subconscious.” —I. D. 
London. 

2453. Nyirö, Gyula, & Drietomszky, Jenö. Bud- 
apest, Hungary) Die dynamisch-strukturelle In- 
terpretation des Erlebnis-Begriffes. [The dynamic 


-and structural interpretation of the experience-con- 


cept.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, Leipzig, 
1959( Mar), 11, 65-66.— The individual-environment 
relationship is discussed as a function of psychic 
activity which is conceptualized as a dynamic bal- 
ance between the results of various chemical and 
psychic qualities and the inhibitory function of cor- 
tical activity. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


2454. Olds, James. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of hunger and male sex hormone on self- 
stimulation of the brain. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958(Jun) 51, 320-324.—Rats were studied 
in a lever pressing situation. “Self-stimulation rates 
with electrodes in medial or lateral parts of the 
hypothalamus or septal forebrain regions were meas- 
ured under conditions of high and low hunger drive 
and high and low androgen levels. Electrodes posi- 
tively sensitive to androgens tended to be insensitive 
or inversely sensitive to hunger, and visa versa. 
This difference appeared to have an anatomical 
basis, suggesting a localized hunger-reward system 
within the regions studied differentiated from a 
localized sexual-reward system.”—S. С. Ratner. 


2455. Pinneo, Lawrence R. Direct current po- 
tentials of the central nervous system. USAF 
КАРС tech. Rep., 1959 (Jun), No. 59-137. v, 55 p.— 
The normal brain of the mammal is electrically 
polarized. 2 forms of this steady potential are evi- 
dent: a "resting" potential present in the absence of 
stimuli, and a 2nd potential that is apparently due 
to incoming sensory volleys. The importance of 
these potentials is emphasized by the d-c shifts asso- 
ciated with external and locally applied stimulation ; 
these shifts are also intrinsically linked with such 
phenomena as paroxysmal seizures, spreading de- 
pression, and cortical-reticular formation “arousal.” 
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This report reviews the evidence of direct current 
potentials in the central nervous system and attempts 
an assessment of their theoretical value. 17 p. bib- 
liog.—USAF КАРС. 


2456, Porter, R. W., Conrad, D. G., & Brady, 
J. V. (Walter Reed Army Inst, Research, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Some neural and behavioral corre- 
lates of electrical self-stimulation of the limbic 
system. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Jan), 2, 43-55. 
—Changes in lever-pressing rates for intracranial 
electrical-stimulus reward were correlated with elec- 
troencephalographic changes as a consequence of 
such stimulation in many of the limbic-system struc- 
tures studied in these experiments. Selí-stimulation 
of the septal region, anterior hypothalamus, and 
anterior thalamic nucleus was most consistently as- 
sociated with a spike and slow-wave complex in the 
septal nuclei. Frank seizure activity was found to 
accompany self-stimulation of the hippocampus in 
certain animals accompanied by high lever-pressing 
rates. In contrast, seizure discharges following self- 
stimulation of the amygdala produced ‘suppression 
of lever-pressing. 26 refs—J. Arbit. 


2457. Scherer, Isidor W. (Bay State Rehabili- 
tation Center) Prediction of academic achieve- 
ment in brain-injured children. Rep. Easter Seal 
Res. Found., 1959, 33.—Abstract. 


2458, Tsuji, Shoji; Utsumi, Shozaburo, & Mu- 
rao, Tsuneji. (Osaka U.) Experimental studies 
on excitability and conduction of cortically in- 
duced movement. Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 
1958 (Dec), 12, 357-373.—A single rectangular pulse 
applied to dog motor cortex elicits 2 electromyo- 
graphic responses, with latencies of 10-20 msec. and 
20-30 msec. respectively. The faster response dis- 
appears after cutting of the medullary pyramids, the 
Mund under pentothal anaesthesia—W. A. Wilson, 

fi 


2459. Wilcott, R. C. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst., 
Omaha) Effect of local blood removal on skin 
resistance and potential J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958(Jun), 51, 295-300.—Using human Ss 
skin resistance alternating with skin potential were 
recorded simultaneously from both feet before, dur- 
ing, and after exsanguination of 1 foot by an Es- 
march bandage. The effects were assessed by com- 
paring base levels and response amplitudes and wave 
forms under the test conditions. The results suggest: 
the mechanism underlying base resistance are sepa- 
rate from those underlying the skin resistance, the 
negative and positive waves of the skin potential re- 
sponse are produced by different neurophysiological 
mechanisms, there are differences in the local neuro- 
physiological mechanisms underlying the skin resist- 
ance and skin potential responses, the effects of 
arterial occlusion are slight on skin resistance and 
not present on skin potential.—$. C. Ratner. 


2460. Yoshii, Naosaburo, & Maeno, Shigeki. 
(Osaka U.) An electroencephalographic study of 
conditioned salivary reflex. Folia psychiat. neurol. 
Jap., 1958(Dec), 12, 296-316.—When salivation is 
conditioned to a previously indifferent stimulus in 
cats, presentation of the CS causes evoked potentials 
and generalized desynchronization in the cortex, and 
5 per sec. waves in the brain stem. The EEG 
changes appear before the behavioral effects in con- 
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ditioning, and disappear later than the peripheral 
responses in extinction—W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 3349, 3362) 
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2461. Bresson, Francois. Les relations entre 
perception et apprentissage: Quelques problémes 
théoriques et expérimentaux. [The relations be- 
tween perception and learning: Some theoretical and 
experimental problems.] Psychol. Franc., 1958(Jul), 
3, 165-176.—The role of learning in perception 
was analyzed theoretically, leading to the conclusion 
that perception is not a passive reception of stimuli, 
but rather, that it is an actual seeking for variations 
in the environment which might help to guide one's 
responses. Through learning, one comes to expect 
certain patterns of similarity among the stimuli and 
these signs are used to direct the responses. 18 refs. 
—C. J. Adkins. 


2462. Churchill, A. V. (Defense Research Med- 
ical Lab., Toronto, Canada) A comparison of tac- 
tual and visual interpolation. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1959(Mar), 13, 23-27.—A reference rod (12" diam- 
eter) designated "zero" and one (1%” diameter) 
designated "ten" were placed a foot apart and a 
series of rods of various intermediate widths were 
each presented midway between them, Judgments 
of width were from “one” to “nine” inclusive. 58 
tended to underestimate with tactual stimulation only, 
and to overestimate under visual conditions. Tac- 
tual interpolation was more accurate than visual 
interpolation.—R. S. Davidon. 


2463. Gulick, W. L., & Smith, F. L. (U. Dela- 
ware) The effect of intensity of visual stimula- 
tion upon auditory acuity. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 
29-32.—Intensity of irrelevant visual stimulation on 
auditory discriminations was investigated. 12 adult 
humans with normal hearing listened to tape record- 
ings of 36 pitch and 36 timbre discrimination tasks 
in each of 3 illumination conditions. Orders of dis- 
crimination tasks and experimental conditions Were 
randomized. No evidence was obtained to indicate 
that visual stimulation from a homogeneous fid 
affects auditory acuity.—S. C. Ratner. 


2464. Heinlein, Julia H., & Heinlein, Christian 
Paul What is the role of ESP in objective test- 
ing at the college level? J. Psychol., 1958 (Oct); 
46, 319-328—“The parapsychological phenomena of 
precognition and clairvoyance were tentatively hy- 
pothecated for two groups of college students who 
attempted to match the pattern of a concealed ob- 
jective test key. The normal curve of errors was 
adopted as the theoretical model for the purpose s 
revealing any statistically significant differences in 
test results. The responses of the students produce 
a statistical spread no more extensive than what one 
might expect from chance alone. . . . If our samples 
are to be regarded as representative, we believe that 
we can safely say that teachers at the college leve 
need not be unduly concerned about the likelihood of 
ESP entering into a student's objective test 5СОГе. 
44 refs.—R. W. Husband. 


2465. Klein, George S. 


(New York U.) ‚Ой 
subliminal activation. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 
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Арг), 128, 293-301. Theoretical and experimental 
lerature is discussed critically with a view toward 
lishing a valid theory of “subliminal percep- 
” 25 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 


] 6. Murphy, William F. Character, trauma, 
ey perception. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958 
Nov-Dec), 39, 555-568.—Several analyses are sum- 
ized to elucidate the theme that: “There are 
aracteristic long range patterns of sensory per- 
‘ception involved in the defenses of the ego against a 
tt aumatic overloading of the perceptual apparatus." 
$5 refs—G. Elias. 


2467. Ross, B. M. Successive predictions of 
ESP successes. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 200.—Data 
from 79 Ss in 1 experiment and 22 Ss in a 2nd ex- 
periment indicate that the “major variable determin- 
ng prediction of ESP successes for unselected Ss 
in general appears to be garden variety contiguity 
of reinforcement."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2468. Wittreich, Warren J. Visual perception 
and personality. Scient. Amer., 1959(Apr), 200 
(4), 56-75.—When a viewer sees another person 
Walk across an Ames distorted room he, typically, 
sees him grow or shrink depending on the direction 
0f the movement. Using recently married couples 
for viewer and viewed the distortion was less. Em- 
ploying another Ames technique (“aniseikonic” 
lenses) both amputees and normals saw less dis- 
ortion in the appearance of amputees than of nor- 
П Officers appeared less distorted than enlisted 
men when viewed by other enlisted men. These and 
"other studies with children and psychotics suggested 
Some role of emotional factors in perception—J. S. 


Wolf. 


| 
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2469. Ammons, R. B., Ammons, C. H., Dubbe, 
A, J., Tschida, A. L., & Preuninger, C. L. Pre- 
агу report of studies of perspective and fig- 
ure-ground reversals as learned responses related 
to depth perception. Proc. Mont. Acad. Sci., 1958, 
(18) 8l.—Increase in the rate of figure-ground or 
‘Perspective reversal with practice was investigated 
11 a series of experiments: "(a) mean rate of re- 
versal increased appreciably with practice; (b) line 
Width and size of figure had no detectable effect on 
Tate of reversal; (c) certain Ss were able to learn 

everse parts or the whole of 3-dimensional ob- 
s: (e) continuous observation of a figure (ob- 
ct) often led to its loss of 3-dimensional appearance 
its disintegration as a perceptually unitary stim- 
A ‚+. These findings strongly support a theo- 
ical position that perceptual responses are learned,” 
=. C. Mallick. 


Reo. Baumgardt, Ernest. Aspects quantiques 


la fluctuation des seuils sensoriels. [Quantal 
E of the fluctuation of sensory thresholds.] 
"eed a Drame, 1957(Oct), 2, 248-250.— The ob- 
aed fluctuations in visual threshold measurements 
related to the number of quanta stimulating 
~~ receptor cells—C. J. Adkins. 


Р, 2471. Brecher, G. R., Lewis, D. & Eastman, 
E (Atlanta, Ga.) Test comparing a new 
thal Bonventional astigmatic chart. Amer. J. 
шеш S9 (Iu), 48(1, Pt. 1D), 118-122.—The 
d Ра! lines of a conventional astigmatic dial are 
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placed on a background of fine lines which enhance 
the sensitivity of the subjective tests—D. Shaad. 

2472. Churchill, A. V. (Defence Research Med- 
ical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Optimal interval 
length for visual interpolation: The effect of 
viewing distance. J. appl. Psychol. 1959(Apr), 
43, 125-128.—"Two experiments were conducted to 
establish the optimal length of interval interpolation 
in tenths and to determine the effect of viewing dis- 
tance on the optimal interval length. [a] Twenty- 
four laboratory personnel served as Ss. The six 
orders of presentation of the three viewing distances 
were each used four times and assigned to the Ss 
randomly. [b] Nine combinations of interval length 
and viewing distance were presented in random 
order to each of the five laboratory personnel who 
served as Ss. It is concluded that the "law" of the 
visual angle does not apply under the conditions 
tested. . . . display dimensions and viewing dis- 
tance [could] be stated when specifying display 
size, rather than combining these dimensions and 
specifying display size in terms of visual angle,”— 
J. W. Russell. 

2473. Dixon, N. F. Subception. New Biol. 
1958(Oct), No. 27, 27-38.—"An interest in the 
effect upon the human mind of external events so 
brief, or so slight, as to fall below the level of con- 
sciousness is considerably older than the science of 
psychology." The history of "subception," or sub- 
threshold perception, is traced from Liebnitz (1765) 
to the present (1958) with mention of experiments 
supporting 2 possible underlying mechanisms, "per- 
ceptual defence" or processes which "can be re- 
garded as early stages in the complex development 
of a conscious percept.” The biological utility of 
denying consciousness to the multitude of stimuli 
encountered in daily life is illustrated—J. M. Hav- 
lena. 


2474. Fantz, Robert L., & Ordy, J. M. (Western 
Reserve U.) А visual acuity test for infants 
under six months of age. Psychol. Rec., 1959. 9, 
159-164.—A visual preference test of visual acuity 
was administered to 21 infants ranging in age from 
2 to 21 weeks. The test consisted of a graded series 
of striped patterns, 6-inch squares of vertical black 
and white stripes varying in width. The group of 
Ss under 2 months of age showed no significant 
differential preference for any size pattern, On 
the other hand, the infants between 2 and 5 months 
showed a preference for both the 1/8 in. and 1/16 
in, stripes to the very fine pattern, 1/64 in. width 
stripes. The use of the preference test as a research 
tool to investigate pattern and spatial vision in in- 
fants 6 months of age or younger is discussed.— 
R. J. Seidel. 


2475. Foley, P. J. (Defense Research Medical 
Lab., Toronto, Canada) The foreperiod and simple 
reaction time. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959(Mar), 13, 
20-22.—In a reaction time study with a visual ready 
signal and visual stimulus, the interval between the 
2 and the duration of the ready signal were sys- 
tematically varied. The relative duration of the 
ready signal, with respect to the total interval be- 
tween its onset and the onset of the stimulus, was 
not a factor in determining an optimum, Therefore, 
the effective foreperiod starts with the onset of 
the ready signal. Further, an effective foreperiod 
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of 2 seconds results in significantly faster reaction 
times than those of 4 and 8 seconds.—R. 5. Davidon. 


2476. Gast, Heinz. (German Academy Sciences, 
Berlin) Binokulare Tiefenkontrasterscheinungen 
bei Versuchen mit figurengleichen Halbbildern. 
[Binocular depth perception phenomena in experi- 
ments with equally shaped half-images.] Z. Psychol., 
1959, 163, 126-152.—A series of new figures was 
made which exhibited binocular depth perception 
phenomena. The stereoscopic depth effect remained 
for all figures in an opposite shift of the correspond- 
ing figure with concomitant depth perception of the 
obliquely disparate figure. The figure(s) was in- 
corporated into a special apparatus in such a way 
that by rotation of a portion of the figure the ex- 
tent of the oblique disparity, compensating for depth 
perception, could be measured. То obtain these 
compensating values 4 different psychophysical meth- 
ods were used. The mean extent of the depth per- 
ception values was about 1/5 the depth of the ob- 
liquely disparate figure. Examination of binocular 
depth perception acuity using the method of thresh- 
olds showed a direct relationship between stereo- 
scopic depth perception acuity and the magnitude of 
perceived depth. In explaining depth perception a 
field-theoretical model was developed, which derives 
stereoscopic depth perception from the actual dy- 
namic relationships between the contour points of the 
binocular field.—K. M. Newman. 


2477, Ghoneim, Sayed. Les déformations per- 
ceptives du losange de l'enfant a l'adulte. [The 
distortions in the perception of the diamond from 
childhood to adulthood.] Arch. Psychol, Geneve, 
1959( Jan-Jun), 37, 1-99.—A critical discussion of 
the associationists and Gestalt psychologists but 
supportive of some of Piaget's theorizing. Develop- 
mental data obtained from 5 age groups (from 5 
years to adulthood) are presented concerning the 
distortions of the perception of the diamond. A 
constant diagonal of 50 mm was used as the standard 
ani judgments of “greater than" and “smaller than" 
were obtained. Results show underestimation of the 
standard by all groups, though the error decreases 
with age. Parametric studies concerning the effect 
of the position of the median, of practice and of 
limitations of the time of presentation were also 
carried out. English and German summaries. 44 
refs.—H. C. Triandis. 


2478. Gregory, R. L. (U. Cambridge) A blue 
filter technique for detecting eye movements dur- 
ing the autokinetic effect. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(May), 11, 113-114.—A simple, inexpensive 
method is described for detecting eye movements in 
the dark. Results confirmed the earlier work of Guil- 
ford and Dallenbach which indicated that eye move- 
ments are not a necessary feature of the autokinetic 
effect.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2479. Gregory, R. L., Wallace, Jean G., & 
Campbell, F. W. Changes in the size and shape 
of visual after-images observed in complete dark- 
ness during changes of position in space. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Feb), 11, 54-55.—The effect 
of change in the position of the O “is not a simple 
function of Ф, but may be related to the subject's 
impression of his movement, or the movement of 
his head, in space.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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2480. Gross, Charles G., & Weiskrantz, Law- 
rence. Note on luminous flux discrimination in 
monkey and man. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 
(Feb), 11, 49-53.—"Subjects were instructed to 
equate the brightness of two stimuli of different areas 
presented alternately to the far periphery. The re- 
sults are closely describable by IA —k (Ricco’s 
Law), indicating that the, subjects equated total 
luminous flux. It is suggested that these results 
and certain other behavioral and anatomical con- 
siderations make it unnecessary to consider flux 
discrimination a 'subcortical' or "lower' visual func- 
tion as compared with brightness discrimination," 
24 refs—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2481. Gulick, W. 1. (U. Delaware) The ef- 
fects of prior stimulation upon contour percep- 
tion of moving stimuli. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 
143-152.—A small black square was moved from 
left to right with increasing velocity until O could 
no longer perceive the stimulus contour. The square 
was then presented briefly in a stationary position 
at 0°, 1°, and 2? displacement (right and left) from 
the original course of movement. With the re- 
sumption of movement the contour was restored, 
A linear relationship was found between duration 
of exposure of the stationary square and maximum 
velocity of contour restoration. Secondly, displace- 
ment of the stationary stimulus from the course of 
movement had a detrimental effect upon contour 
perception during movement.—R. J. Seidel. 


2482. Hart, Herbert Carlton. (U. Florida) The 
effect of changes in certain determinants of ground 
upon the perception of beta motion. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959( Jul), 20, 374.—Abstract. 


2483. Hartline, H. K. (Chairman) Symposium 
on new developments in the study of color vision. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci, Wash., 1959, 45, 89-129.— 
Contemporary theories by Yves LeGrand are sur- 
veyed and а case of unilateral color blindness by C. 
Н. Graham and Yun Hsia is presented. W. S. Stiles 
reports on his study of increment-thresholds at vari- 
ous wave lengths, W. A. H. Rushton reports on visual 
pigments in the intact human eye, and E. H. Land 
reports experiments on creating a fully chromatic 
image from simultaneous projection of 2 appropriately 
filtered monochromatic images.—M. M. Berkun. 


2484. Hofstaetter, Р. R., & Luebbert, Н. (Hoch- 
schule Sozialwissenschaften, Wilhelmshaven) Ein- 
drucksqualitaeten von Farben. [Impression quali- 
ties of color.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 211- 
227.—Noting similarity of approach between the 
method of semantic differentials and Goethe’s postu- 
lations as to the colors blue and yellow, this study 
reports a step-by-step analysis of symbolic relation- 
ships with respect to material used in the Pfister- 
Heiss Color Pyramid Test. Factor analysis of color 
patterns results in the identification of a general color 
factor (F4), a red factor (Ез), a dark factor (Ез), 8 
yellow factor (F4), and a white factor (Fs). The 
emergent 5-dimensional system suggests a rev! 
of the traditional 3-dimensional model of the C 
world.—F, P. Hardesty. 


2485. Hyde, J. E. (Los Angeles, Calif.) Some 
characteristics of voluntary ocular movements 11 
the horizontal plane. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959(Ju!), 
48(1, Pt. I), 85-94.—Velocities of saccadic eye Move 
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om one target to another were studied by 
hic technique.—D. Shaad. 
Kimura, Doreen. (McGill U.) The effect 
r position on recognition. Canad. J. Psy- 
959(Mar), 13, 1-10.—When groups of 4 
гт geometric forms, each equidistant from the 
point, were presented for 30 msec. to college 
nts and army personnel the 2 upper ones were 
curately identified than the 2 lower, and the 
е than the right. However, with an increase 
orizontal distance between letters, there was a 
frequency of recognition in the right visual 
R. S. Davidon. 
‚ Künnapas, Theodor M. Influence of head 
ition on the vertical-horizontal illusion. J. 
› 1958(Oct), 46, 179-185.—An attempt to 
& partial test of a general hypothesis that 
stimation of the vertical dimension is due to the 
orm of our visual field, with its longer hori- 
axis. The natural vertical position of the head 
ipared with a horizontal position, and it was 
hd that the overestimation of the vertical line in 
ical condition changes into an underestima- 
f the vertical line in the horizontal condition. 
nce, the hypothesis is supported—R, W. Husband. 


8. Lowenstein, O., & Lowenfeld, I. E. (New 
| Scotopic and photopic thresholds of the 
ry light reflex in normal men. Amer, J. 
hal, 1959(Jul), 48(1, Pt. IL), 87-98.—Under 
controlled conditions, the pupillary responses 
ciently sensitive to be useful as an indicator 
function —D. Shaad. 

9 Lyle, William Henry. (Ohio State U.) 
arison of emergence and value as determi- 
f selective perception. Dissertation Abstr., 
ul), 20, 379.— Abstract. 

0. MacDonald, William Russell. (Boston U. 
Mate School) Personal values and visual 
olds in a complex recognition task. Dis- 
on Abstr., 1959( Jul), 20, 382.—Abstract. 


аай. 
Miles, ‘Raymond C. (Montana State Coll.) 
vision in the squirrel monkey. J. comp. 
Psychol, 1958(Jun), 51, 328-331.—This 
vestigated hue discrimination in the squirrel 
“Saimiri sciureus. 5 Ss, previously trained 
ae test objects for food reward, were tested 
es of hue discrimination problems, The Ss 
successfully discriminate yellow-green, green, 
Color combinations, but showed deficiencies 
$ zd wave length end of the spectrum. These 
indicate that the squirrel monkey may have a 
Visual system of the red-blind type, charac- 


е cebus monkey and also of human pro- 
-9. C. Ratner. 


Boone, Craig M. (Defense Research 
ab, Toronto, Canada) Recognition of 
a and non-symmetrical ink-blots with 
SA movements. Canad. J. Psychol., 
+ 13, 11-19.—[{ novel configurations lead 
NE processes which make them more memo- 
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rable, and if this effect increases with increased in- 
spection, inkblots viewed for 5 seconds should be 
more accurately remembered than blots exposed for 
07 secs. In a series of trials with symmetrical 
and nonsymmetrical blots, in which S indicated 
whether or not he had seen the figure earlier in the 
series, no distinct advantage was demonstrated for 
visual inspection over the single brief glance.—R. 5. 
Davidon. 

2494. Piéron, H. Délire ou charlatanisme de la 
couleur. [Delusion or charlatanism of color.] ` 
BINOP, 1959(Mar-Apr), 15, 108.—Critical review 
of an article by J. R. Blin, originally published in 
Couleurs, in which a proposal is made that color 
choice is a basis for analyzing personality and psysi- 
ological function.—F. M. Douglass. 

2495. Pollack, Robert H. Figural after-effects: 
Quantitative studies of displacement. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1958(Dec), 10, 269-277.—“. . . the effects 
of two stimulus factors, interfigural distance and fig- 
ure-ground brightness contrast, upon the magnitude 
of figural after-effect displacements . . . . Two ex- 
periments were carried out employing relatively large 
numbers of naive subjects. The results indicated 
(a) that the phenomenon labelled the 'distance para- 
dox' is a reality, and (b) that the magnitude of dis- 
placement is a function of the relative brightness 
difference between inspection and test figures and 
their grounds. All results obtained are consonant 
with the expectations of both major theoretical posi- 
tions."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2496. Rhule, Warren, & Smith, Karl U. Effects 
of inversion of the visual field on human motions. 
J. exp. Psychol, 1959(May), 57, 338-343.—"Con- 
trolled experimental study involving assessment of 
the movements components in performance, and vari- 
ation in the level of task difficulty and the type and 
degree of inversion, has been carried out to determine 
the effects of perceptual inversion on handwriting. 
Results show that readjustment to inversion is spe- 
cific to all three aspects of performance investigated, 
as predicted by the theory of space-structured motion 
used to design and plan the study. In addition, the 
data and theory of the experiment give a clue to the 
specificity which has been found to be characteristic 
of all psychomotor performance."—J. Arbit. 

2497. Riese, Walther, & Arrington, George E. 
(Richmond, Va.) Johannes Miiller on the inverted 
image: A new and unabridged translation. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1959(Feb), 47(2), 185-187.—A more 
adequate translation of this classical chapter of 
Miiller’s Handbuch der Physiologie des Menschen is 
presented—D. Shaad. 

2498, Robbins, Edwin S., Weinstein, Sidney; 
Berg, Seymour; Rifkin, Alfred; Wechsler, David, 
& Oxley, Beatrice. (New York U. College Medi- 
cine) The effect of electroconvulsive treatment 
upon the perception of the spiral aftereffect: A 
presumed measure of cerebral dysfunction. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1959(Mar), 128, 239-242.—The re- 
lationship was studied between the “organic mental 
changes” noted after electroconvulsive treatment and 
perception of the spiral aftereffect. General results 
showed that the Spiral Aftereffect Test was not clini- 
cally useful in the population tested.—N. H. Pronko. 

2499. Rommetveit, Ragnar, & Svalheim, Roar. 
Some halo effects in perception of geometrical 
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patterns. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 11-24.— 
S's judged specific characteristics of a complex geo- 
metrical pattern. By systematic variation of a num- 
ber of specific geometrical characteristics of the 
stimuli, S’s judgments of 1 specific stimulus char- 
acteristic, systematically influenced by irrelevant as- 
pects of the pattern, was evaluated. Individual dif- 
ferences present a point of departure for a function- 
alistic approach to certain geometrical illusions, in 
some respects roughly analogous to halo effects in 
perception of personal attributes.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2500, Sanders, C. L. (National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Canada) Color preferences for natural 
objects. Illum. Engng., 1959 (Jul), 54, 452-456.— 
Preferred color for an object may differ from the 
color of the object in daylight due to psychological 
influences. The range of acceptable colors depends 
on the object and the extent to which its quality 
varies with color. The acceptable range may in 
general be represented by ellipses in the chromaticity 
diagram which are similar to the ellipses representing 
standard deviations of color matches,—G. Westheimer. 

2501. Seagrim, G. N.  Non-satiational figural 
after-effects: Supplementary report. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol, 1958(Dec), 10, 364-365.—As the brighter 

' peripheral figures did not result in an increased after- 
effect, the existence of nonsatiational figural after- 
effects is presumed sufficiently established—P. E. 
Lichtenstein, 

2502. Smythies, J. R. The stroboscopic pat- 
terns: I. dark phase. Brit, J. Psychol., 1959 

(May), 50, 106-116.—The Purkinje phenomenon can 
be divided into 2 quite different kinds, the “bright” 
and “dark” phases (see 22: 4263) Normal Ss were 
used to make a detailed investigation and classifica- 
tion of these phases and to provide a quantitative 
evaluation of their predominant colors. ‘The effects 
of monochromatic light were explored and evidence 
gathered to support the hypothesis that the dark phase 
patterns arise in the optic system of the externally 
dark eye. The mechanism by which this situation 
may occur is discussed.—C. M. Franks. 

2503. Squires, Paul C. (Naval Medical Research, 
New London, Conn.) Topological aspects of ap- 

parent visual motion. Psychol. Forsch., 1959 (Oct), 
26, 1-12.—Can apparent motion occur when stimulus 
figures are of different form? 14 pairs of various 
geometrical figures were presented tachistoscopically 
to 4 Ss who reported what they saw. Protocols were 
analyzed in terms of the deformations and connec- 
tivities of analysis situs (topology). Apparent mo- 
tion was observed with change of form although 
there were some topological inhibitors of perceived 
motion.—E. W. Eng. 

2504. Sutherland, N. S. Visual discrimination 
of shape by octopus: Circles and squares, and cir- 
cles and triangle. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 
(Feb), 11, 24-32.—The 3 pairs of figures, circle and 
square with base horizontal, circle and square with 
base at 45? to the horizontal, circle and equilateral 
triangle were equally discriminable for the octupus. 
Complete transfer occurred to larger and smaller 
figures. No transfer occurred from a square in 1 
orientation to a square rotated through 45°, or from 
a square to a pentagon. The method of training with 
reward on every positive trial resulted in faster initial 
learning. 23 refs—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


2505. von Fieandt, Kai, & Gibson, James J. 
The sensitivity of the eye to two kinds of con- 
tinuous transformation of a shadow-pattern, J, 
exp. Psychol., 1959(May), 57, 344~347.—“Continu- 
ous perspective transformations of a rigid object and 
continuous nonperspective transformations of an elas- 
tic object were presented to Os under three conditions 
to determine whether discrimination of these would 
occur. All tests supported the inference that the dis- 
crimination is very efficient."—J. Arbit. 

2506. Vurpillot, Éliane. L'influence de la sig- 
nification sur lillusion d'Oppel [Influence of 
meaning on the Oppel illusion.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 
58, 347-363.—Meaning reduces the Poggendorf illu- 
sion. The Oppel illusion, however, utilizing a 3rd 
dimension and therefore not comparable, fails to pro- 
duce expected genetic differences among 140 subjects 
aged 5-25 years, perhaps due to too small population 
samples. Underlying mechanisms in evolving per- 
ception are suggested.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2507. Weymouth, F. W. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Stimulus orientation and threshold: An optical 
analysis. Amer, J. Ophthal., 1959(Jul), 48(1, Pt. 
II), 6-11.—Evidence is presented that orientation 
preference in line stimuli of small size is an optical 
rather than a sensory phenomenon.—D, Saad. 


(See also Abstracts: 2434, 2683, 2692, 3566) 


AUDITION 


2508. Chocholle, René. Problémes psychophysi- 
ologiques relatifs aux bruits. [Psychophysiological 
problems relative to noises.] Psychol. Franc., 1958, 
3, 266-276.—Problems related to noise and the need 
for legislative controls are discussed. Included are; 
the problem of definition; methods of measurement; 
effects of noises on the hearing mechanism and other 
sensory mechanisms; general psychological and physi- 
ological effects; and the specialized effects of high 
frequencies, low frequencies, vibrations, and shoc 
waves,—C. J. Adkins. 

2509. Eisler, Hannes, & Ekman, Gösta. A 
mechanism of subjective similarity. Acta psychol., 
Amst., 1959, 16, I-10.—The mechanism of percep- 
tion of similarity in the dimension of pitch was in- 
vestigated: subjective similarity between 2 tones о! 
equal loudness js equal to the ratio between the lower 
pitch and the average of the 2 pitch values. А rela- 
tion in general agreement with Helson's concept of 
adaptation level.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2510. Kirk, Roger E. (Ohio State U.) Learn- 
ing: A major factor influencing preferences for 
high-fidelity reproducing systems. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1956 (Nov), 28, 1113-1116.—Frequency range 
preferences of 210 college students for reproduc 
music and speech were determined by an A-B; 
preference test. 2 groups of Ss then listened to muise 
reproduced over a restricted frequency range and @ 
relatively unrestricted frequency range, respectively; 
for 615 weeks. The results of a postírequency range 
preference test indicate that: learning plays an T 
portant role in determining preferences for вош 
reproducing systems, continued contact with a Pis 
ticular system produces shifts in preference for E 
system, the average college student prefers music а 
speech reproduced over a restricted frequency e 
rather than an unrestricted frequency range and 
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“frequency range preferences of college students are 
in part a function of the type of music to which they 
are listening.—Author abstract. 


2511. Legouix, J. P.  L'exploration électro- 
hysiologique de la cochlée et les théories de 
l'audition. [Electrophysiological exploration of the 
cochlea and the theories of audition.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959 (Feb), 4, 35-42.—Recent studies of the auditory 
mechanism have given us much assistance in our 
understanding of this process. We must continue 
{о emphasize the total process from the receptor level 
through to the cortical level if we are to thoroughly 
understand the hearing mechanism. 19 refs.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


2512. Liebert, Robert S. & Rudel, Rita С. 
(New York U. Coll. Medicine) Auditory locali- 
zation and adaptation to body tilt: A develop- 
mental study. Child. Develpm., 1959( Маг), 30, 81— 
90,.—Data regarding midline estimates of a sound in 
3 body positions from 72 children ages 515-1715. 
Age changes during tilt similar to vision studies. In- 
terpreted as supporting central explanation for the in- 
creasing compensatory displacement of stimuli op- 
posite the position of the body.—B, Camp. 


2513. Moray, Neville. Attention in dichotic 
listening : Affective cues and the influence of in- 
structions. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Feb), 11, 

;,—"In shadowing one of two simultaneous mes- 
Sages presented dichotically, subjects are unable to 
Teport any of the content of the rejected message. 
The only stimulus so far that will break through this 


ud is the subject's own name."—M. J. Wayner, 
T. 


2514. Orsini, Francine. Étude expérimentale 
des conduites temporelles. Effet de l'apprentis- 
Sage sur la reproduction d'une durée chez l'enfant 
et chez l'adulte. [Experimental study of temporal 

havior. Effect of learning on the reproduction of 
An interval in children and adults.] Ann. psychol., 
1958, 58, 339-345. In learning to evaluate sound 
duration, 30 children aged 7 and 30 adults aged 35-45 
fre were used to test the hypothesis: after prolonged 
“arning of sound duration, differences in estimation 
өш children and adults will disappear. Result: 
zm ren reach the same degree of precision. Are the 
Suck ing mechanisms in both groups the same? 
ti earning in children anticipates genetic evolu- 
lon.—G, Rubin-Rabson, 


m E Ruhm, Howard, & Carhart, Raymond. 
N кет U.) Objective speech audiometry: 
ге поа based on electrodermal response. 
A ear, Res., 1958(Jun), 1, 168-179.—A tech- 
eshold BG measurement of the speech reception 
described y means of the electrodermal response is 
iw The basic feature is that electric shock is 
single s condition the electrodermal response to a 
is респ item, the key stimulus. This stimulus 
The Ed randomly with other speech stimuli. 
with ior Proved valid when evaluated on 20 Ss 
ive | hearing and on 20 Ss with moderate con- 

€ losses.—HM. F, Palmer. 


2 : 
A 516, Schichter, Orrion Mayburn. (U. Florida) 


Spon Y of the effects of auditory distractions 


ШЕ Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 
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2517. Thurman, Wayne L. (East Illinois State 
Coll.) Frequency-intensity relationships and op- 
timum pitch level. J. speech hear, Res., 1958 (Jun), 
1, 117-123.—30 Ss, 15 men and 15 women, ranging in 
age from 18 to 42 with mean of 25 years, all untrained 
in singing, sang up the musical scale on vowels (a) 
(€) («) and hummed upward and downward over 
their vocal ranges including falsetto. For each note 
fundamental frequency and relative sound measure- 
ments were made. There was little consistency in 
sound level versus frequency patterns for the scales. 
Among 5 scales produced by each S there was little 
consistency in pattern of sound level variation. 30 
trained judges were in poor agreement. Judgments 
of loudness variations by Os do not support clinical 
techniques of determining optimum pitch levels for 
individuals.—M. F. Palmer. 

2518. Tolhurst, G. C. Listener reception: The 
effects of. Part I. Diotic and dichotic peak clip- 
pings. Part II. Reintroducing selective filtering 
at various interruption rates. Part III. Specified 
amounts of peak clipping. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res, Rep., 1959(Jan), Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 
1, No. 82. ii, 20 p.—Restults indicate that: dichotic 
presentation, 1 ear receiving peak clipped signals, 
improves reception; reintroducing filtered-interrupted 
messages onto a clear signal generally does not im- 
prove reception; peak clipping clear signals in quiet 
results in message degradation, in noise, a general im- 
provement, 22 refs.—L. Shatin, 

2519. Williams, Dean E., & Kent, Louise R. 
(Indiana U.) Listener evaluations of speech in- 
terruptions. J. speech hear. Res., 1958( Jun), 1, 124— 
131.—52 speech interruptions were distributed in a 
900-word speech sample among 6 types of nonfluen- 
cies as follows: 1-, 2-, and 3-syllable repetitions; pro- 
longations; interjections; word' repetitions; phrase 
repetitions; and phrase revisions. 38 men and 32 
women divided into Groups 1 and 2 judged the re- 
corded material. The 151 group was asked to meas- 
ure all stuttering interruptions, all interruptions, and 
finally normal interruptions. Group 2 reversed the 
order. Ss were most consistent on syllable repetitions, 
prolongations, and revisions, and marked these as 
stuttered interruptions. Both groups marked more 
stuttered interruptions when instructed to mark these 
and more normal interruptions when instructed to 
mark these.—M. F. Palmer. 


OTHER MODALITIES 


2520. Benton, Arthur L. Finger localization 
and finger praxis. Quart. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 
(Feb), 11, 39-44.—These were assessed by estimates 
of intercorrelations among the performance of 100 
6-year-old children, Finger localization was related 
significantly to those types of finger praxis which in- 
volve movements of the individual fingers with re- 
spect to each other. Right-left discrimination was 
related to finger localization, but not to the measures 
of finger praxis. Results are discussed in terms of 
a "finger schema.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2521. Cheesman, G. H., & Kirkby, Н. М. (U. 
Reading) An air dilution olfactometer suitable 
for group threshold measurements. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959(May), 11, 115-123.—"An apparatus 
is described by means of which a series of smelling 
points may be kept independently supplied with con- 
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stant controlled concentrations of odorous material." 
—М. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2522. Lavin, A., Alcocer-Cuarón, C, & Her- 
nandez-Peón, R. (U. Concepcion) Centrifugal 
arousal in the olfactory bulb. Science, 1959 (Feb), 
129, 332-333.— "The electrical activity of the olfac- 
tory bulb was recorded in awake, unrestrained cats 
with electrodes permanently implanted. It was found 
that any kind of sensory stimulation producing alert- 
ness or arousal brought about the appearance of bursts 
of rhythmic activity, the magnitude which was related 
to the degree of alertness of the cat. Central anes- 
thesia or “а lesion in the mesencephalic reticular for- 
mation which rendered the cat unconscious eliminated 
and prevented the appearance of 'arousal discharges’ 
through any kind of sensory stimulation.” —S. J. 
Lachman. 


2523. Levy, Leon H. Perceptual defense in 
tactual perception. J. Pers., 1958(Dec), 26, 467— 
478.—The concept of perceptual defense was studied 
via the tactual sensory modality. Ss were required to 
discriminate pentagonally and hexagonally shaped 
plexiglass chips. Recognition thresholds were meas- 
ured in terms of average time required in a block of 
trials to select a specified shape from a bowl contain- 
ing 50 of each shape. Each of the shapes was as- 
sociated with emotional or neutral stimuli. ‘There 
was an “increase in average selection times in the 
middle portions of the curve for the chips associated 
with emotional stimuli. This was taken as support- 
ing the hypothesis regarding the nature of perceptual 
defense.” —A. Rosen. 


2524. Sandström, Carl Ivar. The lability of the 
tactile-kinaesthetic framework. Quart. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Feb), 11, 33-38.—The ability to recog- 
nize settings of a rod at various angles of tilt without 
the use of vision. “Five angles of tilt, all within the 
upper right quadrant, were used and 80 subjects took 
part in the experiments.” Tactile-kinaesthetic recog- 
nition of a given angle of tilt is poor, and subjective 
shifts tended towards the center of the quadrant. 
Errors of judgments of the vertical and horizontal 
were in the opposite directions. Similarity to the 
autokinetic effect is discussed.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


2525. Allen, M. Delia. (Marischal Coll.) The 
occurrence and possible significance of the “shak- 
ing” of honeybee queens by the workers. Anim. 
Behav., 1959 ( Jan-Apr), 7, 66-69.—The frequency of 
shaking rose rapidly with preparations for swarming 
and reached a peak at about the time the swarm left. 
A newly-mated young queen was also shaken, but the 
frequency of shaking fell to zero soon after she com- 
тепсей laying.—W. J. Coppock. 


2526. Ammons, С. H., & Ammons, R. B. Bi- 
lateral transfer of leg-and-foot rotary pursuit skill. 
Proc. Mont. Acad. Sci. 1958, 18, 95.—“Temporary 
work decrement (Юу), warm-up decrement (Dwu), 
and proficiency components can be identified in rotary 
pursuit performance. Transfer of these skill com- 
ponents from hand to hand has been demonstrated." 
For foot-to-foot transfer, 160 Ss, 20 in each of 8 con- 
ditions, practiced continuous rotary pursuit for the 
2 8-min. periods. "Analysis of the results showed 
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that proficiency, Du and Dwu all transfer from foot 
to foot and that the transfer parallels that found from 
hand to hand. This suggests that relationships be- 
tween the feet are highly similar to those between the 
hands, and that the 3 components of rotary pursuit 
performance studied are at least partially central in 
nature."—J. C, Mallick. 

2527. Angermann, H. Über Verhalten, Sperma- 
tophorenbildung und Sinnesphysiologie von Eus- 
corpius italicus Hbst, und verwandten Arten 
(Scorpiones, Chactidae). [Оп the behavior, sperma- 
tophore formation, and sensory physiology of Euscor- 
pius italicus Hbst., and cognate species: Scorpiones, 
Chactidae.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1957(Nov), 14, 276- 
302.—Precopulatory behavior, transfer of spermato- 
phores, and early development of the young are de- 
scribed. In the first juvenile stage exploratory be- 
havior outweighs optical orientation ; from the second 
stage on, light areas are avoided. Photoreceptors and 
chemical sensitivity are described. English summary. 
—C. J. Smith. 

2528. Aschoff, Jürgen. Tierische Periodik unter 
dem Einfluss von Zeitgebern. [Animal periodicity 
under the influence of time-givers.] 2. Tierpsychol. 
1958(May), 15, 1-30.—As defined here, time-givers 
are always outside the organism and are taken to be 
the “ultimate causes” which originally release the 
processes of adaptation to environmental periodicity. 
By contrast, proximate factors provide the actual 
timing. English summary. 164-item bibliog. —C. J. 
Smith. 

2529, Begbie, G. Н. (U. Cambridge) Accuracy 
of aiming in linear hand-movements. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959( May), 11, 65-75.—"Six subjects 
took part in an experiment which consisted of draw- 
їп... ‘in one movement’... in a horizontal plane, 
a number of lines of different lengths and in different 
directions, . . . the direction and length of lines were 
both found to affect the accuracy of aiming, and cer- 
tain directions showed a persistent bias in the dis- 
tribution of their errors. Closing the eyes just prior 
to and during the drawing . . . diminished the effect of 
changes in direction and length, but it increased the 
bias." 20 refs—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2530. Bevan, William, & Grodsky, Milton A. 
(Emory U.) Hoarding in hamsters with systema- 
tically controlled pretest experience. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol, 1958(Jun), 51, 342-345.— 10 
verify the importance of pretest experience for hoard- 
ing, 40 golden hamsters, 10 per group, were reared 
from birth such that their experience with manipulat- 
able food and/or nonfood objects was limited. Five- 
minute hoarding tests in an open field were begun at 
43 days of age and continued daily for 30 days. 
groups showed evidence of learning to hoard. Ani- 
mals reared on hardware cloth were generally more 
efficient hoarders than those reared on shavings, the 
most efficient group being those reared on hardware 
cloth and given experience with food pellets used in 
the tests. The results are tentatively explained m 
terms of the canalization of an exteroceptive drive to 
manipulate."—5. С. Ratner. 

.2531. Butz-Kuenzer, Eva. Optische und laby- 
rintháre Auslösung der Lagereaktionen bei Am- 
phibien. [Optic and labyrinthine elicitation of DOS 
tional reactions in amphibia.] Z. Tierpsychol., 19: 

(Dec), 14, 429-447.—1п tilt tests on the frog, Rana 
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esculenta, vestibular mechanisms were shown to have 
а greater effect than optical ones. When 1 labyrinth 
jg destroyed optic factors dominate, but only tem- 
"porarily. Fatigue and adaptation occur independently 
‘in the 2 systems. Removal of the forebrain decreases 
the contribution of the visual mechanism. Processes 
‘of central evaluation, summation, and adaptation are 
discussed, English summary.—C. J. Smith. 
2532. Cheng, Fa-yu. (National Taiwan U.) The 
effects of stomach distention on thirst: The value 
of using a variety of measures. Acta Psychol. Tai- 
wanica, 1958(Nov), No. 1, 144-152.—The problem 
was to determine whether or not stomach distention 
(by filling a balloon in the stomach with water) has 
an effect on thirst by using the following 3 kinds of 
techniques: bar pressing, consummatory responses, 
and quinine test. 12 rats were trained on a 100% 
schedule and then fixed interval schedule of bar press- 
ing. They were then operated on so that water could 
be put into the balloon or through the stomach fistula 
as well as into the mouth. By the quinine test and 
consummatory test, it is shown that the effect of con- 
sumption is weakest, that of water drunk via fistula 
is medium, and that of injecting water into the bal- 
loon is strongest. This does not hold true for the 
bar pressing test; it is suggested that the bar press 
Fe pense үче by the stomach distentions.— 
«E. Tuthill. 
2533. Clark, R. B. (U. Bristol) The tubricolous 
habit and the fighting reactions of the polychaete 
Nereis pelagica. Anim, Behav., 1959( Jan-Apr), 7, 
85-90.—Instances of fighting in or around the glass 
tubes that were occupied by these worms in the labo- 
Tatory are described. 29 refs.—IV.. J. Coppock. 
2534, Dawson, William W., & Hoffman, Carl S. 
Florida State U.) The effects of early differen- 
al environments on certain behavior patterns in 
the albino rat. Psychol, Rec., 1958, 8, 87-92.—2 
groups of rats were delivered by normal birth and 
matured in different environments. The control group 
Wed in regular, bare laboratory cages; the experi- 
mental group lived in larger cages which contained 
ER Y-mazes, Covered blinds, ladders, runways, 
n ridges, At various intervals the Ss were tested. 
3 Eus Showed: the experimental group showed 
Hebb- Willa, „е, а as measured by e 
in c 
igher levels of Ору билс 
(НО did not differ їп the learning of a light- 
group ано nor in emotionality, the control 
Чу Tu pe [s discrimination signifi- 
—У. C. Ratner. 
‚2535. Delan: 3 
[ оп їп Me mu D. зонани с 
Death c E ?, 70-7 5.—When these insects moved be- 
Perse rando s escape illumination, they did not dis- 
any particula Y. Groups were not dependent upon 
ere was rae member to maintain their integrity and 
Coppock. apparent hierarchy within them.—W. J. 


r E de River, 


E the a, Joseph. Some conditions gov- 
5 use of the cue-producing response as 
(May) So 01у device. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 
t which h 9-304.—Conflicting studies on the ef- 
Ae ш differential responses to cues has 
е distinctiveness of these cues leads to 
nt of 2 hypotheses. Experimental test 
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shows the validity of predictions based upon these hy- 
potheses.—J. Arbit. 

2537. Dethier, V. G., & Bodenstein, Dietrich. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Hunger in the blowfy. 7. 
Tierpsychol., 1958(Aug), 15(2), 129-140.—Feeding 
behavior in the blowfly is described. Feeding rate 
and duration are a function of the intensity of oral 
sensory input. Feeding is apparently determined by 
the adaptation level of the oral receptors. After feed- 
ing the threshold remains high. The threshold is re- 
gulated by information from the foregut, through the 
recurrent nerve to the brain. Hyperphagic flies con- 
tinue feeding to death. No evidence of a “feeding 
center,” whose endogenous activity drives feeding, 
is found in the fly.—4. H. Urmer. 


2538. DeWitt, Robert M., & Sloan, William C. 
(U. Florida) Reproduction in Physa pomilia and 
Helisoma duryi. Anim. Behav. 1959(Јап-Арг), 
7, 81-84.—Egg production of isolates and pairs of 
snails indicated that reproduction through self-fer- 
tilization can occur in P. pomilia but not H. duryi.— 
W. J. Coppock. 


2539. Digman, John M. Growth of a motor 
skill as a function of distribution of practice. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959(May), 57, 310-316.—2 groups of 
Ss under contrasting degrees of distribution of prac- 
tice in rotary pursuit showed that the effect of mass- 
ing of practice is to reduce the asymptote of skill. 
Switching from massed to distributed practice was 
accompanied by a corresponding shift in asymptote 
to that ordinarily associated with distributed practice. 
—J. Arbit. 

2540. Dobson, Ronald M. (Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station) Preliminry observations on the 
behaviour of the adult wheat bulb fly, Leptohy- 
lemyia coarctata (Fall.) using the “field-cage- 
marking" technique. Anim. Behav. 1959(Jan- 
Apr), 7, 76-80.— Positions, activities, and resting lo- 
cations of marked flies were observed during 24-hour 
intervals.—IV/. J. Coppock. 


2541. Doyle, G., & Yule, E. Pratt. (U. Natal) 
Grooming activities and freezing behaviour in re- 
lation to emotionality in albino rats. Anim. Be- 
hav., 1959( Jan-Apr), 7, 18-12.—15 Ss whose mothers 
were stressed while pregnant were more emotional 
by activity and defecation scores in an open-field 
situation than were 24 whose mothers were not 
stressed, The more emotional offspring showed more 
freezing behavior and less grooming in the open field. 
Results are discussed in terms of displacement ac- 
tivity. 15 refs.—W. J. Coppock. 


2542. Ellis, Peggy E. (Anti-Locust Research 
Center, London) Learning and social aggregation 
in locust hoppers. Anim. Behav., 1959( Јап-Арг), 
7, 91-106.—Stimuli involved in the process of group 
formation were studied in 2 species. Hoppers reared 
with a solitary-phase crowd grouped when first placed 
together. Rearing with visual, auditory, and olfac- 
tory but not tactile contact with other hoppers had 
little effect on subsequent grouping. Grouping was 
increased by touching isolated’ hoppers with fine 
wires before testing. 22 refs—W. J. Coppock. 

2543. Fantz, Robert L. (Western Reserve U.) 
Response to horizontality by bantam chickens in 
level and tilted room. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 61-66. 
—The relative eliciting values of visual versus gravi- 
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tational cues in the orientation of chickens was 
studied. 16 bantam hens were tested in a flight 
cage which could be moved into 5 tilted positions. 
The birds flew to a landing platform on which they 
could land in terms of level visual orientation or 
level gravitational orientation. All birds landed 
using a level gravitational orientation with very few 
exceptions. Implications of the results and value of 
the stimulus preference method are discussed.—3$. С. 
Ratner. 


2544. Gerlach, Sebastian A. Beobachtungen 
über das Verhalten von Winkerkrabben (Uca 
leptodactyla). [Observations on the behavior of 
fiddler crabs.] Z. Tierpsychol. 1958(May), 15, 50- 
53.—A report of field observations made in Brazil. 
Occurrence of the species, display and courtship, 
and responses to danger are described. English sum- 
mary.—C. J. Smith. 


2545. Griew, Stephen. Set to respond and the 
effect of interrupting signals upon tracking per- 
formance. J. exp. Psychol, 1959(May), 57, 333- 
337.—Tracking and responding simultaneously to in- 
terrupting auditory signals was inefficient. There 
was also decrement in tracking when expecting 
interrupting signals though none were given. “Set 
» ни is proposed as partial explanation.—J. 

rbit. 


2546. Guiton, Philip. (Poultry Research Center, 
Edinburgh) Socialization and imprinting in 
brown leghorn chicks. Anim. Behav., 1959( Jan- 
Apr), 7, 26-34.—4-5 day-old chicks reared in iso- 
lation showed more model following than those 
reared socially from Day 2 on. Still more following 
occurred when 4 hours contact with other chicks 
was allowed on Day 2. “The results support the 
hypothesis that chicks become imprinted . . . to one 
another, and as a result are henceforth inhibited from 
following unfamiliar objects, though this may be- 
come possible after a period of isolation—W. J. 
Coppock. 


2547. Helm, Johannes, (Humboldt U.) Zur 
Problematik der konditional-genetischen Ver- 
wandschaft einiger Konflikttypischen Verhalten- 
sweisen bei Mensch und Tier. [On the problem of 
conditional-genetic relationship of some conflict-typ- 
ical reactions in man and animal.] - 2, Psychol., 1959, 
163, 109-125.—From a short outline concerning re- 
lease and directional bases, and phenomenological 
questions of displacement reactions in animals, a 
critique is made concerning the formulation of pheno- 
typical analogies in human behavior. The equating 
of various human reactions which only superficially 
resemble displacement reactions in animals, only 
hides the question of conditional-genetic relationship, 
or often leads to an animalistic interpretation of 
sociopersonal factors. А comparative study of dis- 
placement reactions and human "embarrassment 
movements" showed much agreement concerning the 
dynamic release moments and the different courses 
of action of both types of behavior, which seems to 
imply a conditional-genetic relationship. The high 
level of cortical integration of "embarrassment move- 
ments" lets the higher modifiability of such move- 
ments from the aspect of the social situation be 
shown, and thus points toward the sociopersonal di- 
rectional bases of the specifically human drive struc- 

ture.—K. M. Newman. 
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2548. Heusser, H. Zum geruchlichen Beute- 
finden und Gáhnen der Kreuzkróte (Bufo cala- 
mita Laur). [On olfactorily guided prey taking 
and yawning of the natterjack toad.] Z. Tierpsy- 
chol., 1958(May), 15, 94-98.—Olfactory cues alone 
are sufficient for the correct location of prey. Ss 
snap, yawn, and show other displacement activities 
when the visual stimulus which normally elicits con- 
summatory behavior is absent. English summary, 
20 refs.—C. J. Smith. 

2549. Hinde, R. A., & Warren, Roslyn P. (Cam- 
bridge U.) The effect of nest building on later 
reproductive behaviour in domesticated canaries. 
Anim. Behav., 1959( Jan-Apr), 7, 35-41.—Some de- 
privation of materials or sites for nests was followed 
by observation periods during which nest materials 
were present for all birds. Those that had had mate- 
rial continuously but were not permitted to con- 
struct a nest, built more actively than those allowed 
to build undisturbed. Birds previously without mate- 
rials built vigorously during the observation period. 
Egg laying was delayed in birds deprived of mate- 
rials, and further delayed in those also deprived of 
sites. Effects of deprivation on courtship, feeding, 
and incubation are discussed.—W. J. Coppock. 

2550. Hocking, Brian. Insect flight. Scient, 
Amer., 1958(Dec), 199(6), 92-98.—Reports on the 
structure of the insect wing and its movements in 
flight. The location, distance, and speed of flight 
are also discussed; specific reference is made to the 
monarch butterfly, locusts, and other іпѕесіѕ.—/. 5. 
Wolf. 

2551. Hollingsworth, M. J. (U. College Ghana) 
Observations on the sexual behaviour of inter- 
sexes in Drosophila subobscura. Anim. Behav., 
1959(Јап-Арг), 7, 5/7—59.— These intersexes may €x- 
hibit either female-like or male-like behavior. Those 
that are most female-like are mated by males and 
may lay infertile eggs. Male-like behavior, con- 
sisting of the early stages of courtship, is exhibited 
infrequently.—W. J. Coppock. 

2552. James, W. Т. (U. Georgia) A further 
analysis of the effect of satiation on the sucking 
responses in puppies. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 1-6.— 
A total of 84 tests was made on hybrid puppies to 
examine the influence of stomach injected food om 
the sucking reflex. Sucking followed injection of 
milk in every case, even when the stomach was fal . 
In 42 tests injection was followed by the opportunity 
for licking milk from a pan and then by sucking. 
In these tests the Ss sucked in every case. The 55 
did not lick from the pan in every case. This verifies 
the finding that a full stomach eliminates eating ал 
licking to some extent and suggests that sucking 15 
a reflex which is independent of the amount of foo 
in the stomach.—S. C. Ratner. 

2553. Koenig, Lilli. Beobachtungen über Re- 
viermarkierung sowie Droh-, Kamph-, und Ab- 
wehrverhalten des Murmeltieres (Marmota mar- 
mota L.). [Observations on territorial marking 
and on behavioral patterns of threat, attack, an 
defense in the marmot.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1957 (Dec); 
14, 510-521.—Data were collected from 16 capti 
marmots, 1 of them hand-reared; supplemental ob- 
servations were made in the field. Territory ? 
marked out by deposition of cheek gland secretions: 
General excitement is expressed by tailwhipping, UP 
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specific excitation by whistling. Defense is accom- 
plished by biting, scratching, and extruding the con- 
tents of the anal gland (which is not used for mark- 
ing). Emission of a chuckling noise and rattling of 
the teeth indicate aggression. English summary.— 
C. J. Smith. 

2554. Kortlandt, A. (U. Amsterdam)  Analy- 
sis of pair-forming behaviour in the cormorant, 
Phalacrocorax carbo sinensis (Shaw and Nodd). 
15th Int. Cong. Zool., Sect. 11(Paper 32), 2 p— 
The pair-forming behavior of cormorants is to be 
distinguished from “copulatory courtship.” The 2 
behavior systems share some of the same overt motor 
patterns but they have a different drive, may have a 
different bird as object (as often in man) and are 
asynchronous. The amount of courting not the 
partners response is the major determiner of pairing. 
Both amorous and sexual activities are originally 
emitted (vacuum behavior) rather than elicited. 
They are practiced and integrated in family life so 
that the family becomes increasingly amorous but 
neither true courting nor copulatory behavior is ex- 
hibited with siblings. Birds reared apart gradually 
lose the emitted type of amorous response and do not 
seek to pair—H. B. English. 

2555. Kortlandt, A. (U. Amsterdam) Ап at- 
tempt at clarifying some controversial notions 
in animal psychology and ethology. Arch. neerl. 
Zool, 1959, 13, 196-229.—By detailed models and 
diagrams the author shows that the observations and 
Conceptions of modern ethology and of feedback sys- 
tems can be combined with the instinct-appetite con- 
ceptions of McDougall, Craig, and Tolman. Anal- 
ysis of consummatory behavior reveals the necessity 
of Tecognizing several types. The concept of goal 
is clarified —H. В. English. 

2556. Krieger, F., & Krieger-Loibl, E. Beiträge 
zum Verhalten von Ischnura elegans und Isch- 
mura pumilio (Odonata). [Contributions on the 
Р пао ОЁ Ischnura elegans and I. pumilio.] 7. 
ser heychol, 1958(May), 15, 82-93.—Preening, 
ү, and defense in these species of zygoptera 
| йт to those patterns in the Lestidae. Сор- 
of uon and egg laying are described in detail. Modes 
í Species recognition are analyzed in both male and 
emale. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 
gie, үКчепгег, Peter. ^ Verhaltensphysiolo- 
Bh € Untersuchungen über das Zucken des Reg- 
i pons. [The behavioral physiology of twitching 

| | йог]. Z. Tierpsychol., 1958(May), 

i 9—When twitches are elicited repeatedly 
E оге eventually disappear. Exhaustion 
specifics out from raising of the threshold and is 
Vatic) o the Stimulus (mechanical, thermal, or gal- 
E estoration of responsiveness may require 
System YS. Results of manipulations of the nervous 
Smith are discussed. English summary.—C. J. 
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TA ra Physiol. Psychol., 1958( Jun), 51, 325-327. 
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with large differences in the second, the number of 
intromissions and their lengths in the second series 
were continuously prolonged by increasing the in- 
tervals without the female, only slight differences in 
the refractory periods appeared. The aftereffects of 
the copulation and the refractory periods were dis- 
cussed as suggesting different physiological control 
systems.—S. С. Ratner. 


2559. Larsson, Knut. (U. Göteborg) The ef- 
fect of restraint upon copulatory behaviour in 
the rat. Anim. Behav., 1959 (Jan-Apr), 7, 23-25, 
—Intervals between intromissions ranging from 0.1 
and 2 min, were enforced in year-old males, As 
the interval was increased to 0.4 min., a significant 
reduction in the number of intromissions required 
for ejaculation was observed. Increasing the interval 
beyond 0.8 min. gave no additional decrease in intro- 
missions per ejaculation.—]V. J. Coppock. 


2560. Leonard, J. Alfred. (U. Cambridge) Tac- 
tual choice reactions. Part I. ‘Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol 1959(May), 11, 76-83—A study of the 
effect of “varying the number of alternatives on 
choice reaction time in a task having an initial high 
degree of compatibility. The stimuli were presented 
as vibrations of relay armatures to 1, 2, 4, or 8 
fingers separately, and the response was to depress 
the armature by the finger so stimulated. . . . results 
showed a difference between simple reaction time 
and two-choice times, but no systematic differences 
among 2, 4, or 8 choice times."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2561. Lind, Hans. Eine Untersuchung über 
das Balzverhalten der Kolbenente (Netta rufina 
Pallas). [An investigation of the courting behavior 
of the red-crested pochard.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958 
(May), 15, 99-111.—Courtship in this northern 
European duck is divided into 4 phases. In the 
first are seen unritualized displacements. The 3 
following phases are marked by ritualized displace- 
ments, collective chasing, and intention-movements to 
fleeing. There is probably no special courtship drive, 
but rather a combination of attack, fleeing, and sex- 
ual drive. English summary.—15 refs.—C. J. Smith. 


2562. Loibl, Elisabeth. Zur Ethologie und Bi- 
ologie der deutschen Lestiden (Odonata). [On 
the ethology and biology of German dragonflies.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1958(May), 15, 54-81.—An inventory 
of behavior patterns of the imagoes of 7 species, 
plus 2 species of larvae, of the genera Sympecma and 
Lestes is presented. Preening is described for the 
first time, and reproductive behavior noted in detail. 
In general, the males are indiscriminate in courtship, 
and íemale behavioral patterns assure conspecific 
matings. English summary.—C. J. Smith, 


2563. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Running wheel activity of rats tested under vary- 
ing conditions of food deprivation thirty-three 
days after acute exposure to 1,050 r of gamma 
radiation. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959 
(Маг), No. 58-143. 3. p.—4 normal and 5 acutely 
irradiated male Sprague-Dawley rats, all of the 
same age, were compared with respect to running 
wheel activity under 4 food deprivation schedules 
introduced in the following order: 4 days of total 
food deprivation, 20 days of 23-hour food depriva- 
tion, 4 days of total food deprivation, and 5 days of 
ad libitum feeding. Irradiates were compared with 
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controls of 33 days following acute exposure to 1050 
т of Co® gamma radiation. Results obtained were: 
(a) The mean running wheel activity for the animals 
of the normal group over the 4 deprivation schedules 
was significantly greater than that for the animals 
of the irradiated group. (b) Running wheel ac- 
tivity varied significantly with deprivation schedules. 
(c) The interaction between groups and deprivation 
schedules was significant (d) А significantly 
greater gain in running wheel activity during the 
2nd than during the Ist 4-day period of total food 
deprivation was noted.—L. Diller. 

2564. Manning, Aubrey. (U. Edinburgh) The 
sexual isolation between Drosophila melanogaster 
and Drosophila simulans. Anim. Behav. 1959 
(Jan-Apr), 7, 60-65.—Females of both species show 
increasing receptiveness to their own males which 
reaches a maximum when they are 3 days old. Males 
mate more successfully with day-old foreign females 
than mature females. It is concluded that isolation 
between adults of these species results from dis- 
crimination by both males and females but that iso- 
lation between males and young foreign females is 
largely a result of female behavior. —W. J. Coppock. 


2565. Mason, W. A, & Harlow, Н. F. Initial 
responses of infant rhesus monkeys to solid foods. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 193-199.— "Initial responsive- 
ness to solid foods was measured during a 40-day 
period in three groups of ten rhesus monkeys each. 
Group B (banana) was presented a homogeneous 
array of uncolored banana cubes, Group CB (colored 
banana) a heterogeneous array of differentially 
colored banana cubes, and Group M (mixed) an 
array of mixed food incentives: banana, orange, 
bread, apple, and grape. Significant differences in 
incentive responsiveness were not found between 
Groups CB and M, but both of these groups showed 
substantially more responses to the incentives than 
Group B, as measured by hand and mouth contacts, 
displacement from the food wells, and number of 
incentives eaten. Evidence of preferential reactions 
to incentive qualities was obtained in both groups 
presented with heterogeneous incentive arrays.”— 
С. H. Ammons. 


2566. Mowbray, G. Н., & Rhoades, M. У. On 
the reduction of choice reaction times with prac- 
tice. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Feb), 11, 16-23. 
—"Information theory concepts have been discussed 
in relation to data from choice reaction time ex- 
periments. Specifically, it has been stated that choice 
reaction time is proportional to the logarithm of 
the number of randomly appearing alternative stim- 
uli.” The reported increase in choice reaction times 
with an increased number of alternatives may be the 
result of insufficient practice. "Data are provided 
to show that, with sufficient practice, this increase 
does not occur between two and four choices.”— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2567. Oswald, Тап. А case of fluctuation of 
awareness with the pulse. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Feb), 11, 45-48—A man in whom certain 
percepts of central origin (afterimages of hallucina- 
tions) fluctuated rhythmically with the arterial pulse 
is described. The phenomenon is explained in terms 
of contemporary theories of consciousness and the 
inhibitory effects of baroceptor impulses. 15 refs.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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2568. Pardi, L. Modificazione sperimentale 
della direzione di fuga negli anfipodi ad orienta- 
mento solare. [Experimental modification of the 
direction of escape in solar orienting amphipods.] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1957 (Nov), 14, 261-275.—2 species 
of littoral amphipods were exposed to an artificial 
shift of diurnal rhythm by 6 and 12 hours, The 
escape direction deviated from the normal just as 
if the real sun were correspondingly late. When 
temperature is lowered to 0? C. the escape direction 
afterwards changes in a way that indicates that an 
internal clock had stopped during the low tempera- 
ture interval. English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


2569. Ranwell, D. S., & Downing, B. M. (Na- 
ture Conservancy Research Station) Brent goose 
(Branta bernicla [L.]) winter feeding pattern and 
Zostera resources at Scolt Head Island, Norfolk. 
Anim. Behav., 1959(Jan-Apr),7, 42-56.—Observa- 
tions of feeding and analyses of food remains in 
droppings correlated with the main growth periods 
of the different food plants available—IW. J. Cop- 
pock. 


2570. Rarick, Lawrence. ; (U. Wisconsin) 
Growth and development of basic motor skills. 
Rep. Easter Seal Res. Found., 1959, 23-24.—Ab- 
stract. 


2571. Roth-Kolar, H. Beitráge zu einem Ak- 
tionssystem des Aguti (Dasyprocta aguti aguti 
L.). [Contributions on the action system of the 
agouti.] Z. Tierpsychol. 1957(Nov), 14, 362-375. 
—In the care and feeding of captive agoutis, 2 peaks 
of activity a day are seen, at dawn and at dusk. 
Courtship, nest building, and care of the young 
have been observed. Learning ability and spatial 
organization seem to be poorly developed. English 
summary.—C. J. Smith. 


2572. Schaefer, Earl S. (National Inst. Mental 
Health) A circumplex model for maternal be- 
havior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 59, 
226-235.—"The purpose . . . is to demonstrate the 
generality of a social interaction conceptualization 
of maternal behavior by ordering the intercorrela- 
tion matrices of three sets of data on maternal be- 
havior. When ordered both with factor analysis 
and with Guttman’s circumplex model, similar two- 
dimensional organizations of maternal behavior con- 
cepts were found for the three sets of data." Тһе 
major dimensions of maternal behavior that can be 
isolated from all the studies are: love vs. hostility 
and autonomy vs. control. 16 refs.—G. Frank. 


2573. Schjelderup-Ebbe, Thorleif. (Eil. Sundts- 
gate 11, Oslo, Norway) Life, reactions, an 
sociology in a number of insects. J. soc. Psychol. 
1957(Nov), 46, 287-292.—Observations are ш 
on specific behaviors of various їпзесїз.—/. C 
Franklin, 


2574. Screven, C. С. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Conditioned-hunger drive as indicated by avoid- 
ance of a situation previously associated W! 
hunger. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 109-113.—Evidence 
for conditioned hunger was sought in terms of the 
tendency for animals to leave an environment prev 
ously associated with hunger. Ss were placed in 2 
distinctive white box for 30 min. a day for 45 days: 
1 group was always 21% hrs. hungry, а contro 
group was relatively satiated. Ss were then teste 
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by being allowed a 10-min, period in the white box 
düring which they could move freely into or out 
of a black box attached to 1 side of the white box. 
Time in the black box and number of crossings be- 
tween boxes were recorded. 2 tests were run: 1 
when Ss were satiated; 1 when Ss were 22 hrs. food 
deprived. The experimental group spent significantly 
more time in the black box and made significantly 
more crossings. Various interpretations of the re- 
sults were discussed.—S. C. Ratner. 


2575, Smith, W. Effect of age and crowding 
on feather pulling. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 264.— 
‘Four groups of White Leghorn cockerel chicks 
were assigned varying amounts of floor space as 
follows: Group A (N = 24), one square-foot per S; 
Group В (N = 30), .7 square-foot per S; Group С 
(N= 40), .6 square-foot per S; and Group D (N= 
60), .4 square-foot per S. Each group was ob- 
served for 10 min. each day for 56 days. Observa- 
tions were equally divided between forenoon and 
afternoon for each group. .The frequency with 
which feathers were pulled in the 10 min. were 
recorded. For all four groups, feather pulling was 
Significantly more frequent in the first four weeks 
than in the second four weeks (p < .01), indicating 
a marked decrease in this behavior with increasing 
age, For Groups A, B, and C, the amount of space 
available was not related to the frequency of feather 
pulling. The three means and standard deviations 
were almost identical. Group D, which had the 
least space available, exhibited significantly more 
feather pulling in the first four weeks than the other 
three groups (p < .01)."—C. H. Ammons. 


2576. Thomas, David R., & King, Richard A. 
Stimulus generalization as a function of level of 
Motivation, J. exp, Psychol., 1959( May), 57, 323- 
328—Employed the key-pecking response in the 
Pigeon to study stimulus generalization as a func- 
tion of level of hunger. Response strength appeared 
to be negatively accelerated increasing function of 
Weight loss, In addition, the slope of the gradient 
varies with the drive level at time of test but inde- 
al of drive. level during training. Results 
jm stion any position which views response strength 
аЗ а single entity, to be considered independent of 


i ‘ati et 
ү удззостанопа1 and motivational components.—J. 


p Truax, Shaffer. (Rutgers U.) Compari- 
CREE the effects of an auditory and tactual 
ng stimulus presented during compensa- 


tory tracking, Di f 
300 УБА wssertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 


2578. Vogel, С. V. iologi 
te » G. Verhaltensphysiologische Un- 
акеп über die den Weibchenheushiine 
a slósen a. gen-Männchens (Musca domestica) 
Physiola сеп optischen Faktoren. [Behavioral and 
Meee Investigations on the visual factors 
Рускае one in the domestic fly.] Z. Tier- 
other than (Nov), 14, 309-323.— Visual stimuli 
in the ER ^j conspecific female can elicit mounting 
by a spon ae ousefly, These stimuli were analyzed 

inst ite ug choice method. Moving the dummy 
leasing e ackground and away increases the re- 
is m ect, An estimate of CFF (135 per sec.) 
Е Teeenition of the female is exclusively 
nglish summary.—C, J. Smith. 
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2579. уоп Lohrl, Hans. Das Verhalten des 
Kleibers. [The behavior of nuthatches.] Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1958(Aug), 15(2), 191-252.— The behavior 
of 15 species of color-ringed nuthatches is described. 
The description of their feeding, fighting, copulation, 
territory protection, breeding, and nest building is 
based on 5 years of observation.—4. Н. Urmer. 


2580. von Oehlert, Beatrice. Kampf und Paar- 
bildung einiger Cichliden. [Fight and pair forma- 
tion of some cichlids.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958(Aug), 
15(2), 141-174.—The maturation of every elemental 
movement was studied as related to fight behavior, 
flight behavior, and sexual behavior among cichlid 
fish. Behavior patterns were not very useful as 
taxonomic characters for distinction between species 
and genera.—4. H. Urmer. 

.2581. Wagner, H. O. Beitrag zum Verhalten 
einiger mexicanischer Holzbienen (Xylocopa). 
[A contribution on the behavior of some Mexican 
carpenter bees.]. Z. Tierpsychol., 1957(Nov), 14, 
303-308.—Nesting and hibernating practices of Xylo- 
copa were observed in the field in Mexico, Under 
tropical conditions successive generations build at 
the same site over the years, and generations overlap 
continually, English summary.—C. J. Smith, 


2582. Wagner, Helmuth O. (Uberace-Museum, 
Bremen) Gemischte Vogelverbande in Mexiko, 
insbesondere das Verhalten nordischer Zugvógel. 
[Mixed bird flocks in Mexico, especially the be- 
havior of northern migratory birds.] Z. Tierpsy- 
chol, 1958(Aug), 15, 178-190.—Sedentary species 
of birds form the core for mixed flocks of migratory 
birds in their winter habitat. Local species keep 
together in families within the flock. Migrants find 
an advantage in joining the flocks by utilizing the 
latter’s knowledge of locality. "This is emphasized 
by the increased flocking tendency with adverse en- 
vironmental factors.—4. H. Urmer. 

2583. Wayner, M. J., Jr, & Zellner, D. K. 
(Syracuse U.) The role of the suprapharyngeal 
ganglion in spontaneous alteration and negative 
movements in Lumbricus terrestris L. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958( Jun), 51, 282-287.—A total 
of 29 earthworms were tested for spontaneous al- 
ternation in a T maze under a variety of experi- 
mental conditions. The main findings were: (a) The 
degree of spontaneous alternation was related to con- 
stant discriminable brightness cues at the choice 
point, and with the number of negative movements, 
such as withdrawal, made before the choice point. 
(b) Removal of the suprapharyngeal ganglion, 
which is involved in the mediation of negative light 
reactions, reduced both the number of negative 
movements made before the choice point and the 
number of alternations. (c) As the number of nega- 
tive movements increased, the number of alternations 
increased, and the correlation between them was .85 
and significant—JS. C. Ratner. 

2584. Weber, Helmut.  Vergleichende Unter- 
suchung des Verhaltens von Smaragdeidechsen 
(Lacerta viridis), Mauereidechsen (L. muralis), 
und Perleideschsen (L. lepida). [A comparative 
study of the behavior of the green lizard, the wall 
lizard, and the pearly lizard.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1957 
(Dec), 14, 448-472.—Observations made on a green 
lizard reared in isolation lead to the conclusion that 
motor patterns of grooming and of catching prey are 
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unlearned. Fighting behavior among males during 
reproductive season were studied; the motor pat- 
terns of submission in the male are essentially identi- 
cal to repelling movements of the unreceptive female 
and appear to be derived from them. English sum- 
mary.—C. J. Smith. 


2585. Wickler, W. Das Verhalten von Xipho- 
phorus maculatus var. Wagtail und verwandten 
Arten. [The behavior of Xiphophorus maculatus 
var. Wagtail and related species.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1957 (Nov), 14, 324-346.—Observations are reported 
on a central American swordtail, a viviparous fresh- 
water fish. Analyzed are locomotion, feeding be- 
havior, display swimming, courtship, and mating. 
English summary.—C. J. Smith. 


2586. Wickler, Wolfgang. Vergleichende Ver- 
haltensstudien an Grundfischen: 1. Beitráge zur 
Biologie, besonders zur Ethologie von Blennius 
fluviatilis Asso im Vergleich zu einigen anderen 
Bodenfischen. [Comparative behavior studies on 
bottom-dwelling fish: I. Contributions to the biology, 
especially ethology of Blennius fluviatilis Asso in 
comparison with several other bottom-dwellers.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1957(Dec), 14, 393-428.—A descrip- 
tion of the normal behavior of this freshwater fish 
which has no swim bladder. An analysis, with 
illustrations, is made of courtship, spawning, and 
aggression. This species learns and remembers its 
environment well. Exploratory behavior is observed 
when a fish is first brought to a new territory. Eng- 
lish summary.—C. J. Smith. 


(See also Abstracts 2342, ys 2350, 2767, 2844, 
3542 
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2587. Adams, J. Stacy. (Stanford U.) Advice 
seeking of mothers as a function of need for cog- 
nition, Child Develpm., 1959( Мат), 30, 171-176.— 
Interview data from 95 mothers of Ist grade children 
providing information regarding advice sought for 
behavior problems and completion of Cohen's Situ- 
ations Questionnaire. Support for hypothesis of 
correlation between high scores on Cohen’s measure 
of need for cognition and frequency of seeking ad- 
vice from physicians. Drive reduction interpreta- 
tion.—B. Camp. 


2588. Alson, Eli. (U. Buffalo) Cognitive struc- 
ture and dogmatism. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jul), 20, 365-366.—Abbstract. 


2589, Anderson, М. (U. Pittsburgh) А pre- 
cognition experiment comparing time intervals 
of a few days and one year. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 
23, 81-89.—Twice a month for 9 months a selected S 
wrote down series of ESP symbols in the effort to 
precognize random series which would be recorded 
later—either within a few days or after a year. It 
was determined objectively which responses were 
to be checked sooner or later and what the target 
orders would be. The results for the 1-year span 
of prediction were significant at the .002 level. 
Other nonrandom effects observed were significant 
scoring rates in the 2nd of the monthly sessions and 
in the 2nd half of the experiment as a whole— 
J. G. Pratt. 
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2590. Andrieux, Cécile. Structure des réactions 
émotionnelles chez des étudiants des deux sexes, 
[Structure of the emotional reactions with some 
students of both sexes.] Psychol. Franc., 1958(Apr), 
3, 137-150.—A questionnaire study on 870 Ss tends 
to support the hypotheses: that women are more 
excitable than men, that narcissistic attitudes are 
more frequently found with women than with men, 
and that women tend to be less objective than men 
in dealing with affective data.—C. J. Adkins. 

2591. Banks, James Huber. (U. Minnesota) 
Differential response as a function of reduced 
and non-reduced (irrelevant) drives. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 387.—Abstract. 

2592. Beloff, Halla, & Beloff, John. (Queen's 
U., Belfast) Unconscious self-evaluation using 
а stereoscope. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 
59, 275-278.—"Each subject was presented with his 
own photograph in a stereoscope, together with that 
of a stranger, so that a single composite face was 
seen. . . . subjects who did not recognize them- 
selves under these conditions were then asked to 
rate this self-composite for degree of attractiveness, 
and each subject's rating was compared with one 
that he made on a control composite consisting of 
two strange faces. Confirmation was obtained for 
the hypothesis that the self-composite would be rated 
higher than the control, thus lending support for the 
theory of the favorableness of unconscious self-judg- 
ments."—G. Frank. 

2593. Butler, Edward S. (U. Buffalo) Hos- 
tility conflict and certain cognitive processes. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 372.—Abstract. 

2594. Butter, Charles M., & Thomas, David R. 
(Duke U.) Secondary reinforcement as a func- 
tion of the amount of primary reinforcement. 
J. comp, physiol. Psychol., 1958(Jun), 51, 346-348. 
—“An experiment was performed to test the hypoth- 
esis that the magnitude of secondary reinforcement 
varies as a function of the amount of primary re- 
ward. Two independent groups of rats were traine 
to approach the Skinner box magazine dipper upon 
presentation of the magazine click and received 8% 
and 24% sucrose solutions, respectively. In testing 
Ss bar pressed for the click alone. The 24% group 
exceeded the 8% group in speed of magazine ap- 
proach in training. The 24% Ss bar-pressed sig- 
nificantly more often than the 8% Ss. Both experi- 
mental groups bar-pressed significantly more often 
than a control group, which had never received suc- 
rose solution in the Skinner boxes. It was conclude 
that an opportunity for comparison of different re- 
ward amounts is not essential for the establishmen 


of differential secondary reinforcement.” 15 refs— 
$. С. Ratner. 
2595. Crowne, Douglas Prescott. (Purdue U.) 


The relation of self-acceptance behavior to the 
social learning theory construct of need value 
Dissertation Abstr, 1959(Jul), 20, 374.—A bstract. 

2596. Di Vesta, Francis J. (Syracuse U.) Ef- 
fects of confidence and motivation on suscepti- 
bility to informational social influence. J. abnorm: 
soc. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 59, 204-209.—“The gen 
eral hypothesis . . . was that the individual's aC 
ceptance of the judgments of others varies as func 
tion of: (a) the relative confidence he has in his owi 
judgment; and (b) his motivational orientation t? 
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y (as measured through a modified Crutch- 
ratus) was found to: (a) increase as the 
probability that S was receiving informa- 
the others increased; and (b) decrease as 
juency of errors made by the ‘majority’ in- 
Motivational effects induced by the in- 
on that the task reflected the individual's in- 
je resulted in a decrease їп... [errors].”— 


Downing, John. Cohesiveness, percep- 
id values. Hum. Relat., 1958, 11, 157-166.— 
ing the hypothesis that members of high-co- 
groups conform more readily to the group 
r estimations of autokinetic movement the 
f data fell in the opposite direction. Condi- 
igh and low cohesiveness and negative and 
duction were used. The results limit the 
of Festinger’s cohesiveness-attraction 
‚ York. 


ucasse, C. J. (Brown U.)  Causality 
apsychology. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 90— 
he attempt is made to provide such clari- 
ОЁ these concepts (causality, determinism, 
nism, purposiveness, indeterminism, freedom, 
jality, mentality) as is likely to be useful to 
ologists."—J. G. Pratt. 


orwald, Н. (Box 4611, Ludvika, Swe- 
experimental study suggesting a rela- 
р between psychokinesis and nuclear con- 
of matter. J. Parapsychol, 1959, 23, 97- 
acement tests of psychokinesis (PK) are 
in which the investigator, acting as his 


olling cubes by his subjective intention 
Significant results supporting the PK hy- 
Were found throughout a number of series. 
lount of energy needed to account for the 
Ё the observed effects was estimated and 
ts arrived at were found to have a relation- 

е chemical material used to cover the 
S of the rolling cubes. Possible interpreta- 


raisse, Paul; Oléron, Geneviève, & Pail- 
ues. Sur les repères sensoriels qui per- 
€ controler les mouvements d'accompag- 
© stimuli périodiques. [Sensory factors 
Control of movements accompanying peri- 
.] Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 321-338.— 
hents accompanying a periodic stimulus, 
tial thing is not the absolute synchroniza- 
movement factor, but the coupling of one 
With a Sound stimulus. Kinesthetic factors, 
by tactile ones, are the most important, 
€ organizational base of the reaction. 
factors are secondary. Inter- and intra- 


lal differences from tes 
y t to test are apparent. 
n-Rabson, DP 


Beeb, David. Study of the bases for 
ood attitudes. Chicago, Ill: Univer. 
112 p.—A survey of research on 
and the implications of findings for re- 
- producing changes in them. Included 
S of literature on physiological bases of 

field studies of food consumption pat- 
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tempted to influence the direction of move- 


34: 2597-2607 


terns, nutritional surveys, feeding problems, food 
acceptance studies in the armed forces, and prob- 
lems of food habit change. Need for a set of rele- 
vant dimensions for describing foods from a social- 
psychological point of view.—R. W. Wallen. 


2602. Gridgeman, N. T. (841 Chapman Blvd., 
Ottawa) A probabilistic model for ESP. J. Para- 
psychol., 1959, 23, 130-132—A S guessing ESP 
cards is assumed to be characterized by an empirical 
probability of genuine but subconscious “recogni- 
tion” of a particular card. The total score will con- 
sist of these “genuine” responses plus other hits 
made fortuitously. The mathematical formulas for 
estimating the ESP probability for each trial from 
the data of any given test and the variance of this 
estimation are presented.—J. С. Pratt. 


2603. Holzman, Philip S., & Gardner, Riley W. 
(Menninger Foundation) Leveling and repression. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 59, 151-155, 
—"Subjects relying chiefly on repression as a de- 
fense mechanism were shown to be levelers in a neu- 
tral psychophysical task. .. . The statistical link- 
age of defense and cognitive system principle sug- 
gests that the formal properties of cognitive struc- 
tures provide the occasion for the choice of defense." 
—G. Frank. 


2604. Howard, Robert C. & Berkowitz, Leon- 
ard. Reactions to the evaluators of one's per- 
formance. J. Pers., 1958(Dec), 26, 494-507.—". . . 
it was assumed that а person's reactions toward 
others rating his performance would be affected by 
a need for self-enhancement on one hand, and a 
need for . . . accurate evaluations on the other. . . . 
S was given a task, analogous to checker playing, 
supposedly assessing his 'effective intelligence, and 
was led to believe that he would be related by one 
or more nonexpert Os. Five experimental condi- 
tions were created by varying the number of Os and 
the favorableness of their evaluations. . . . Within 
each of these conditions the Ss were further sub- 
divided into those who wanted a very favorable 
evaluation and those who wanted only a moderately 
favorable rating in terms of their responses to a 
pre-experimental questionnaire. . . . The present re- 
sults show that people do not necessarily accept a 
very favorable evaluation in preference to a less 
favorable one. . . . The desire for reliable and ac- 
curate evaluations at times does outweigh the desire 
for self-enhancement.”—A. Rosen. 


2605. Lewin, Bertram D. (American Psycho- 
analytic Ass, NYC) Some psychoanalytic ideas 
applied to elation and depression. Amer. J, Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Jul), 116, 38—43.—А semantic analysis 
of the terms, inhibition, symptom, anxiety, and of 
their relationship to elation and depression.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


2606. Lotsof, Antionette Bardwell. (Ohio State 
U.) A study of the effect of need value on sub- 
stitution. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 376. 
—Abstract. 


2607. Maucorps, Paul, & Bassoul, René, Con- 
science de la conscience d’autrui et empathie des 
relations interpersonnelles. [Consciousness of the 
consciousness of others and empathy of the inter- 
personal relations.] Psychol. Franc., 1958, 3, 286- 
306.—Some preliminary experiments relating to a 
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person's perceptions of other people and his em- 
pathy with them are presented. Both normal college 
students and psychotic Ss were used. 37 reís.— 
C. J. Adkins. 


2608. Mills, Judson; Aronson, Elliot, & Robin- 
son, Hal. (USA HumRRO) Selectivity in ex- 
posure to information. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959(Sep), 59, 250-253.—2 hypotheses, derived from 
Festinger's theory of cognitive differences were 
tested: following a decision, persons tend to seek 
information that favors the chosen alternative and 
to avoid information that favors the rejected alterna- 
tive; and the more important the decision, the greater 
is the subsequent selectivity in exposure to informa- 
tion. The method involved eliciting attitudes from 
college students as to various conditions regarding 
examination procedures, The hypotheses were sup- 
ported.—G. Frank. 


2609. Mischel, Walter. The effect of the com- 
mitment situation on the generalization of expec- 
tancies. J. Pers. 1958(Dec), 26, 508-516.—“Тһе 
hypothesis was that there would be less lowering of 
expectancy (relating to score) statements on a second 
related task following negative reinforcement for per- 
formance on a first task in a public, face-to-face situa- 
ju This hypothesis was confirmed.” 16 refs.— 
А. Rosen. 


2610. Nash, C. S, & Nash, C. В. (St. Joseph's 
Coll, Philadelphia) A test of adding extrasen- 
sorially perceived digits. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 
125-129.—Results are compared in ESP tests in 
which: the targets were single digits, and the “tar- 
gets” were the unexpressed sums of pairs of digits. 
With the former the Ss obtained statistically sig- 
nificant results, based upon a negative deviation, 
while with the latter they got only chance results. 
Either the more complex targets were inherently more 
difficult for ESP or the Ss were not so favorably mo- 
tivated.—J. G. Pratt. 4 


2611. Pettigrew, Thomas Е. The measurement 
and correlates of category width as a cognitive 
variable. J. Pers., 1958( Dec), 26, 532-544. —" When 
Ss are asked to estimate the extremes of a number of 
diverse categories—from length of whales to annual 
rainfall in Washington, D. C.—they evidence a sig- 
nificant tendency to be consistent in their category 
ranges. T hat is, they are consistently broad, medium, 
or narrow in their category widths relative to the 
total sample. Based of this phenomenon, a 20-item, 
objectively scored measure of category width (C-W) 
is presented together with its properties... . C-W is 
positively related to the quantitative score of the АСЕ 
(+.26) and males generally score higher than fe- 
males,”—A, Rosen. 


2612. Piaget, Jean, & Inhelder, Bärbel. La 
genése des structures logiques élémentaires. [The 
genesis of the elementary logical structures.] Neu- 
chátel, Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959, 295 
p. S. Fr. 13.—In observing the formative mecha- 
nisms underlying the development of classification and 
seriation, it is suggested that the similarity between 
prelogical actions and logical and infralogical opera- 
tions indicates that logical operations do not originate 
in concept statements determined only by language, 
but also stem from performance activities. The ulti- 
mate stage of reversible operational structures is a 
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result of progressive coordination of successive ac- 
tions through anticipatory and retroactive processes, 
Special emphasis is on the parallelism of the develop- 
ing classification and seriation process and its rela- 
tive autonomy in terms of maturation, learning, and 
social education.—4. Doman. 


2613. Riss, E. Original behavior: A theoretical 
statement. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 277-280.—"A 
theoretical statement and schematization showing the 
relationship between original behavior, reality, per- 
sonality, and motility is presented. Ап operational 
definition of original behavior is developed and a 
distinction between two types of unoriginal and two 
types of original behavior is made."—C. H. Ammons, 


2614. Smith, Gudmund J. W., Spence, Donald 
P, & Klein, George S. (New York U.) Sub- 
liminal effects of verbal stimuli. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959(Sep) 59, 167-176.—". . . the meaning 
of words, exposed below the threshold of recognition, 
and followed immediately by a clearly supraliminal 
figure, would influence impression of the associated 
stimulus. The words HAPPY and ANGRY were 
presented tachistoscopically . . . each alternating with 
a drawing of a relatively expressionless face . . . S's 
(open ward V.A. H. patients) description of the face 
-.. were clearly more Pleasant in HAPPY pairings 
than in ANGRY pairings. . .. Тһе... conclusion is 
that differences in meaning between words registered 
below the threshold of recognition can affect asso- 
ciated conscious thoughts, although these influences 
are modulated by response preferences and certain 
idiosyncratic reaction tendencies.” —G. Frank. 


2615. Spilka, B., & Lewis, M. (U. Denver) Em- 
pathy, assimilative projection, and disowning pro- 
jection. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 99-102.—A. method 
for defining empathy, assimilative projection, disown- 
ing projection, and a general error term was investi- 
gated. The Leary Interpersonal Check List was 
given to 54 boys who responded for themselves and 
another person, The other persons then sponded 
for themselves. The similarities and discrepancies 
between the 3 sets of scores were used to define the 
components of interpersonal judgments. The 2 pro- 
jection measures were negatively correlated as Were 
empathy and disowning projection. The results are 
discussed in terms of the needs for more refine 
analyses of these concepts.—35. С. Ratner. 


2616. Tajfel, Henri. (Oxford U.) A note on 
Lambert's “Evaluational reactions to spoken lan- 
guages.” Canad. J. Psychol., 1959, 13, 86-02.—Àn 
interpretation of the study of Lambert et al in which 
English-speaking and French-speaking Montreal stu- 
dents were asked to rate certain personality charac- 
teristics from recorded readings of the same pred 
selection—some in English, some in French. Ss di 
not know that the same 4 speakers read the passage id 
eachlanguage. The finding that French Ss tended а 
rate the English speakers more favorably than did br 
English on the traits related to socioeconomic SU 
cess is in accord with the hypothesis of accentuat F 
differences in judgment dimensions relevant to 2 
value classification.—R. S. Davidon. 


2617. Vidulich, Robert N. (Michigan State v) 
An empirical analysis of the relief referents of pde 
sons with open and closed cognitive systems. ^ 
sertation Abstr., 1959( Tul), 20, 371.—Abstract. 
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2618. Wahl, C. W. (U. California Los Angeles 
School Medicine) The fear of death. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1958(Nov), 22, 214-223.—The fact of 
death does not yield to science nor to rationality; men 
resort therefore to magic and to irrationality. The 
fear of death, or specific anxiety about it, has almost 
по description in the psychiatric literature. If we are 
to understand death and its fear, “we must under- 
stand the mind of the child, which is the place where 
the fear of death first manifests itself.” It appears 
with the development of concept formation and of 
guilt, both of which antedate the Oedipus complex. 
Infantile omnipotence may enable him to isolate the 
possibility of death from himself; but it may also lead 
him to experience guilt when others are injured or 
die. Meanwhile, parents treat death as a tabooed 
area—W, А. Varvel. 


2619. Weisgerber, Charles A. (U. Detroit) Ac- 
curacy in judging emotional expressions as related 
to understanding of literature. J. soc. Psychol., 


1957 (Nov), 46, 253-258.—"A group of 112 students 


‚.. were given Test 7, Ability to Interpret Literary 
Materials, of the Iowa Tests of Educational Develop- 
ment and were asked to judge the emotions portrayed 
in the Ruckmick pictures of facial expressions. . . . 
Correlations supported the hypothesis that accuracy 
in judging emotional expressions would be positively 
related to understanding of literary material, [and] 
as in an earlier study, accuracy was significantly re- 
lated to knowledge of the mechanics of English ex- 
pression,"—J. C. Franklin. 


2620. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. Ап experimental 
study of distortion in rumour. Indian J. Soc. Wk., 
1958(Dec), 19, 211-215.—10 male Ss between ages 
20-23 years were ordered randomly. A statement 
given to the 1st S by E was relayed verbally, in isola- 
tion, from one to the other. This was repeated with 
A new random ordering for 4 statements; 2 with as- 
Sumed high and 2 with assumed low emotional sig- 
nificance, Ss 1, 5, and 10 were compared for the 
number of original ideas retained (range from 4-6 
n Statement) and the number of new ideas added. 
Eris points are thought to be clearly indi- 
Ee y the results: “(a) The amount of distortion 
p x reproductions is directly related to the length 
thein original Statement ; (b) The statements lose 
s original shape in the reproduction of the fifth 

i acct pot there is not much loss of content from the 

Rd 0 the tenth subject; and (c) The difference in 
M productions of the first and the tenth subjects is 

gnificant although there is no systematically visible 


t 5 
Ern those of the first and the fifth subjects." 


(See also Abstract 2747) 
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AA derman, Morris. (U. Texas) The effect 

place vs. training upon the relative strength 
chol., 1958( response habits. J. сотр. physiol. Psy- 
study was Gun), 51, 372-375.—The purpose of this 
Tesponse di © test the relative strength of place vs. 
Varied se ositions at different stages of training 

groups у from little to high overtraining. 
Maze with Tats were trained on a simple, elevated T 
box. an outstanding cue behind the positive goal 


Fi Sve 
ollowing training the cue was moved to the 
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opposite side and 3 trials were given with reward. 
No statistically significant difference was found 
among the groups as a function of training, but the 
test on the combined groups indicated superiority of 
the response habit. It was concluded that in this 
simple situation response learning is predominant at 
all stages of training.—3S. C. Rainer. 


2622. Annett, John. Learning a pressure under 
conditions of immediate and delayed knowledge of 
results. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Feb), 11, 3- 
15.—“. . . a series of experiments on learning to re- 
produce a precise pressure are described and discussed 
in relation to a tentative hypothesis about the im- 
portance of timing of feedback signals.” 17 refs.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2623. Anthony, W.S. The Tolman and Honzik 
insight situation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959(May), 50, 
117-124.—Processes simpler than insight would ac- 
count for most of the “insightful” behavior in rats in 
the maze-learning experiment of Tolman and Honzik 
(see 7: 1837). 1 experiment is considered particu- 
larly favorable to both the “insight” supposition and 
to "expectancy" theory. 15 refs.—C. M. Franks. 


2624. Aoki, Tamio. (Tohoku U.) Gainen kei- 
seibamen ni okeru rigidity ni tsuite: Gyakuten 
suii to higyakuten suii no koka. [On the rigidity 
in the concept formation: The effects of reversal and 
nonreversal shifts.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
1(3), 92-96.—60 college students were divided in 3 
groups. 54 cardboard solids of varied height, form, 
color, and size were used. "Group I learned a form 
discrimination in Series 1 and the reversed height in 
Series 2. Group II learned a form discrimination in 
Series 1 and a height in Series 2, Both groups 
learned a color discrimination in Series 3. Group ТЇЇ 
served as control. It was found that (1) both re- 
versal and nonreversal shift retarded subsequent learn- 
ing, and that (2) nonreversal shift retarded learning 
of subsequent discriminations in comparison to re- 
versal shift.” English abstract—S, Ohwaki, 

2625. Appel, James B., & Hurwitz, Harry M. B. 
Studies in light-reinforced behavior: IV. Effects 
of apparatus familiarization. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 355-356.—(see 33: 5671) “Response frequency 
was lower when light onset accompanied each lever 
press for 20 Ss during daily half-hour sessions on five 
days compared with frequency for 11 Ss for whom 
light onset began on days 6 and 7."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2626. Atkinson, R. C., Bogartz, W. Н, & 
Turner, R. N. Supplementary report: Discrimi- 
nation learning with probabilistic reinforcement 
schedules. J. exp. Psychol. 1959(May), 57, 349- 
350.—Study deals with discrimination learning in a 
verbal conditioning situation and is an extension of 
a study by Popper and Atkinson (see 33: 9855). 
Concluded the Burks and Estes component model for 
discrimination learning is not applicable in this type 
of situation.—J. Arbit. 


2627. Bakan, Paul; Nangle, Linda G., & Denny, 
M. Ray. (Michigan State U.) Learning, transfer, 
and retention in the judgment of time intervals. 
Pap. Mich. Acad. Sci. Arts Lett., 1958, 44, 219-226. 
—The influence of 30 training judgments of 25-sec. 
intervals with no, valid, or systematically invalid 
knowledge of results on the judgments of 25-sec. and 
2-min. intervals made during the same session and 24 
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hours later was studied. Both the 25-sec. and 2-тїп. 
judgments were significantly affected by knowledge 
of results. "Learning . . . was in relation to making 
estimates of time rather than estimates of a particu- 
lar interval."—4. M. Barch. 

2628. Barnes, Gerald W., Kish, George Bela, & 
Wood, Walter O. (U. Maine) The effect of light 
intensity when onset or termination of illumina- 
tion is used as reinforcing stimulus. Psychol. Rec., 
1959, 9, 53-60.—“Two experiments were performed 
with inbred, male mice to examine the reinforcing ef- 
fects of onset and termination of non-aversive illumi- 
nation which was made coterminous with lever con- 
tacting, as a function of illumination level. Within 
the 0.18-4.10 millilambert range studied, reinforcing 
properties of light onset were found to yield a con- 
cave-downward function while light termination was 
not found to alter response rate. Implications of the 
results for several current theories were discussed and 
& possible integrating concept, termed ‘sensory rein- 
forcement’ was proposed.”—S. С. Ratner. 

2629, Barthol, Richard P., & Kluppel, D. D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Behavior of rats follow- 
ing a stress situation. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 67— 
69,—A study designed to test the hypothesis that rats 
under stress will regress to the earliest learned be- 
haviors appropriate to the situation. 15 male rats 
were trained on 3 tasks. The rats were then placed 

in a stress situation involving air blasts, shaking, and 
dropping. They were then returned to the original 
learning situation, The rats responded in a chance 
manner to the 3 tasks. Several reasons for the non- 
significant results were discussed.—S. C. Ratner. 


2630. Battig, К. (Eidg. Technischen Hochschule 
Zürich) Die Anbahnung einer bedingten Fluch- 
treaktion bei der Ratte. [The acquisition of condi- 
tioned avoidance behavior in the rat] Helv. physiol. 
pharmacol. Acta, 1957, 17, 251-278.— Methods em- 
ployed to investigate animal behavior are reviewed. 
Also, experiments are reported concerning the ac- 
quisition of avoidance behavior. The response stud- 
ied was hurdle-jumping. It was found that: (а) А 
higher ercentage of successful avoidance trials is 
obtaine | over a 9-day period if 1 session of 10 trials 
per day is given rather than 2 sessions of 5 trials per 
day. (b) Employment of a brief (0.5 sec.) warning 
period during the 1st 3 sessions results in a higher 
percentage of animals not developing the avoidance 
behavior. (c) The distribution of rats with a high 
and low rate of acquisition is equal in similar groups 
of 10-20 rats. “Therefore the average performance 
of a whole group is a reliable criterion." (d) Avoid- 
ance behavior established in 1 week with 60 trials per 
rat disappears after a test-free period of 4 months. 
However, after 4 months of daily training sessions 
performance was not markedly diminished after a 
recess period of 8 months.—T. Verhave. 


2631. Báttig, K., & Grandjean, E. (Eidg. Tech- 
nischen Hochschule Zürich) Der zeitliche Ablauf 
einer bedingten Fluchtreaktion bei der Ratte. 
[The latency of a conditioned avoidance behavior in 
the rat.] Arch. exp. Path. Pharmakol., 1957, 231, 
119-132.—Conditioned avoidance behavior experi- 
ments in rats are described. The response studied 
was hurdle-jumping. Employing a warning stimulus 
duration of 6 seconds and latency as the dependent 
variable, it was found that: latencies decreased as in- 
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tensity of the warning signal (CS) increased, laten- 
cies decreased as intertrial interval increased over а 
range of 5.4 seconds to 18 seconds, latencies were not 
influenced by the voltage and the frequency of a con- 
densor discharge. Latencies were also decreased by 
preliminary 10-trial series employing a shorter warn- 
ing period.—T. Verhave. 

2632. Battig, K., & Grandjean, E. (Eidg. Tech- 
nischen Hochscule Zürich) ^ Wechselbeziehungen 
zwischen Wachstum und Anbahnung einer bed- 
ingten Fluchtreaktion bei der Ratte. [Interaction 
between body weight and acquisition of conditioned 
avoidance behavior in the rat.] Helv. physiol. phar- 
macol. Acta, 1958, 16, 1-11—The relationship be- 
tween speed of conditioning of avoidance behavior 
(hurdle-jumping) and body weight or growing rate 
was studied. It was found that: (a) Grown-up male 
rats show no correlation between conditioning speed 
and body weight. (b) 3- or 4-week-old male rats 
having a slow conditioning speed later show a high 
growing rate; rats having a high conditioning speed 
later grow slower. There is no such correlation in 
female rats. (c) An experimentally-induced slowing 
of the growing rate by daily exposures to trimethyl- 
benzene vapors produces an acceleration of the condi- 
tioning speed in male rats only. (d) The experi- 
mentally-induced acceleration of growing rate by 
terramycine and Vitamin В. is followed by a slow- 
ing of the conditioning speed in male rats only.— 
T. Verhave. 

2633. Bindra, Dalbir, & Seely, John F. Re- 
sponse decrement, induced by stimulus change, as 
a function of amount of training. J. exp. Psychol, 
1959(May), 57, 317-322. —Change was introduced 
into a simple runway after groups of rats had re- 
ceived 15, 40, or 80 reinforced trials and reinforce- 
ment continued until groups reached asymptote. The 
relative response decrement brought about by the 
stimulus change increased as a function of the num- 
ber of training trials. Results require clarification 
of formulations by Hull, Guthrie, and Estes, but con- 
sistent with Bindra's views.—J. Arbit. 


2634. Birch, David; Burnstein, Eugene, & Clark, 
Russell A. (U. Michigan) Response strength as 
a function of hours of food deprivation under à 
controlled maintenance schedule. J, comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958( Jun), 51, 350-354.—“A model for mo- 
tivation is proposed in which drive is postulated to 
be function of the strength of the anticipatory gon 
reaction, which is controlled by sources of externa 
and internal stimulation. Опе implication of the 
model is that drive is not a monotonically increasing 
function of hours' deprivation but rises to a maximum 
at or beyond the time of deprivation employed in the 
maintenance schedule and then decreases with in- 
creased motivation. Rats were kept on a 22-hour 
food-maintenance schedule for approximately five 
weeks. The distribution of food-trough Черге 
during a test interval of 46-hour deprivation and bu 
response speeds in a straight alley maze for SU 4 
groups of 15, 22, 25 and 37 hours of deprivation 20 
port the theory. An alternative explanation based 0 
factors of inanition was discussed."—3. C. Ratner: 

2635. Bolles, Robert C. (Princeton U.) А repli 
cation and further analysis of a study on positio 
reversal learning in hungry and thirsty rats. 3 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Jun), 51, 349.—An © 
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periment reported by Wickens, Hall, and Reid (see 
24: 1711) was replicated using 48 rats on 2 succes- 
sive position reversals in a T maze. The Ss were run 
under homogeneous motivation (hunger or thirst 
applied on successive reversals) and heterogeneous 
motivation (specific motivation associated with spe- 
cific positions). Homogeneous groups learned more 
slowly as in the original study. The distribution and 
kinds of errors were analyzed and suggested that a 
drive-stimulus interference hypothesis is not adequate. 
—$. C. Ratner. 

2636. Braley, Loy S. (U. Buffalo) Some fac- 
tors influencing the acquisition and utilization of 
cues. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 366.—Ab- 
stract. 

2637. Buchanan, Garth U. (U. Colorado) The 
effects of various punishment-escape events upon 
subsequent choice behavior of rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958(Jun), 51, 355-362.—3 studies 
were presented concerning the recent evidence that in- 
creased approach tendencies develop to cues associ- 
ated with the reduction of punishment. АП studies 
were conducted with rats which were shocked in an 
alley while running. The results of the 1st study in- 
dicated that Ss increased their tendency to approach 
cues contiguous with escape from shock or fear. The 
2nd study showed that approach tendencies, acquired 
by rats in a shock and hunger reduction situation, 
were not appreciably affected by changes in the drive 
Conditions during testing. The 3rd study showed that 
shock reduction and hunger reduction had equal ef- 
fects оп approach tendencies and these drives com- 
bine in the development of these tendencies.—S, C. 
Ratner, 

2638, Caldwell, Donald F., & Cromwell, Rue L. 

plication report: The relationship of manifest 
(чу and electric shock to eyelid conditioning. 

г erp. Psychol, 1959 (May), 57, 348-349.—A partial 
Teplication of а study by Spence, Farber, and Taylor 

See 29: 5267) noting the effects of modifications in 

R Scoring and S assignment.—J. Arbit. 

‚2639. Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas) The effects of 
pa Sent amounts of training on the resistance to 
end n of different patterns of partially rein- 

Jun), 51 рее, J. comp. physiol, Psychol., 1958 
Nr 67-37 1.—Rats were trained to traverse 
Шр y and jump to a modified single-window 
(sud Stand. "The Ss were divided at random into 
д. ре А-7 group was given alternating re- 
alternati nt for 7 days. The A-14 group was given 

s a eunt cement for 14 days. 2 other groups 
for 7 Eh random reinforcement, R-7 group 
Bru ws d i -14 group for 14 days. The A-14 

5 significantly less resistant to extinction 

the other groups which did not differ from 

trary to x оле results were interpreted as con- 

and’ cons ОЁ the major reinforcement. formulations 

discrimin mant with deductions derivable from the 
ation hypothesis... С. Ratner. 


Les Cheng, Fa-yu. (National. Taiwan U.) 
fitld.str 28 dynamic function of habit strength and 
(Noy) Коше. Аса Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958 
Simple zieza’ 116-130.—Mice were trained to run a 
then Mrs Pattern on an elevated maze. They were 
old 21 n а more elaborate maze which included 
the goal t ag pattern plus a straight oblique path to 
OX. Those trained only 3 days tended to 
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choose the new short path to the goal, while those 
trained 6 and 9 days tended to choose the old longer 
zigzag patern, Thus, change of field-structure is 
partly related to habit strength which is operationally 
related to repetition number.—C. E. Tuthill. 


2641. Clark, Robert. (Columbia U.) Some time- 
correlated reinforcement schedules and their effect 
on behavior. J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1959( Jan), 2, 
1-22.—The 2 major variables of a time-correlated 
schedule are the time period during which a response 
may be reinforced (t?) and a time period during 
which no response is reinforced (t^). The independ- 
ent variable was the value of T (the ration of tP to 
tP + tå), which was successively decreased through- 
out the experiments. White Carneaux hen pigeons 
were used in a key-pecking response showing de- 
creases in the value of T' led to systematic changes 
in several aspects of behavior. In addition, the data 
indicate that decreases in the value of T, during both 
a 2- and 10-minute cycle length result in a transition 
from interval to "ratio-like" behavior. 16 refs.—J. 
Arbit. 


2642. Collier, George, & Marx, Melvin H. 
Changes in performance as a function of shifts in 
the magnitude of reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(May), 57, 305-309.—“Three groups of rats 
were magazine-trained on either 4%, 11.3%, or 32% 
concentrations of sucrose solutions. All groups were 
then bar-press (B-P) trained on 11.3%. The 4% 
group was significantly superior to the 11.3% and the 
32% significantly inferior for the 10 days of rewarded 
B-P and the four days of extinction. The conse- 
quences of these results for the motivational and habit 
interpretations of reward were discussed. It was 
argued that the effects which have led to these inter- 
pretations can be subsumed under the phenomena ob- 
served in determinations of psychological scales.” — 


J. Arbit. 


2643. Cotton, John W., Lewis, Donald J., & 
Metzger, Rolland. (Northwestern U.) Running 
behavior as a function of apparatus and of restric- 
tion of goal box activity. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958(Jun), 51, 336-341—This experiment contained 
2 3X3 subexperiments. The cells represented a 
variation of acquisition apparatus (runway, wide Т 
maze, and narrow T maze) factorially with the same 
3 extinction apparatuses. In Subexperiment I, all 
rats were permitted to climb out of the goal box at 
the end of a trial; in Subexperiment Il they were 
not. The results showed: running speeds in Sub- 
experiment I were significantly greater than in Sub- 
experiment II, although the extinction running speeds 
did not differ; acquisition in the wide T maze led to 
faster speeds in extinction than any other acquisition | 
procedure; during extinction the Ss ran significantly 
slower in the runways than in the T mazes; transfer 
of running speeds from runway to T maze or visa 
versa was greater than 100% except when acquisi- 
tion in a runway preceded extinction in a wide T 
maze.—S. С. Ratner. 


2644. Cumming, W. W., & Schoenfeld, W. N. 
(Columbia U.) Some data on behavior reversi- 
bility in a steady state experiment. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1959(Jan), 2, 87-90.—In conditioning ex- 
periments, steady state methodology presumes that be- 
havior can be brought to equilibrium under a given 
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set of controlling variables and that passing to an- 
other set of variables will bring the behavior to a 
different equilibrium point. Will the return to an 
earlier set of controlling variable yield the same meas- 
ure as was observed the Ist time? With 3 white 
Carneaux hen pigeons and a pecking response, it was 
found that once reaching the response-stability cri- 
terion on the Ist cycle length to which they were 
exposed, the birds take less, but not systematically 
diminishing time to reach the criterion under sub- 
sequent schedules. However, under some experi- 
mental conditions absolute rate values are not re- 
coverable.—J. Arbit. 


2645. Deese, J. Influence of inter-item associa- 
tive strength upon immediate free recall. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 305-312.—" Lists consisting of 15 words 
each were presented to Ss for immediate free recall. 
For each of the 18 lists a measure of inter-item as- 
sociative strength was obtained; this consisted of the 
average relative frequency with which all items in 
a list tend to elicit all other items on the list as free 
associates. Inter-item associative strength was posi- 
tively correlated (.88) with the number of words 
recalled per list, negatively correlated (— 48) with 
the number of extra-list intrusions in recall, and posi- 
tively correlated (.55) with the commonality of the 
extra-list intrusions that did occur. In general, these 
results are consistent with an interpretation of free 
recall in terms of free association. . . . The fact that 
Ss in the present experiment gave no evidence of 
using an extra-list associative mnemonic device made 
available to them suggests that the free association 
from item to item in recall is not the result of Ss’ 
instructing themselves to free associate in order to 
increase recall"—C. H. Ammons. 


‚„ 2646. Denenberg, V. Н. Interactive effects of 
infantile and adult shock levels upon learning. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 357-364.—"Mice were given 
buzzer-shock conditioning trials at 25 days of age 
under 0.2-, 0.5-, or 0.8-ma. shock. . . . At 50 days 
all Ss [controls too] were taken to an extinction 
criterion, after which each of the 25-day groups was 
split into thirds and conditioned under 0,2-, 0.5-, or 
0.8-та. shock. . ... A direct relationship was found 
between learning at 25 days under different shock 
levels and retention at 50 days, [extinction data] 
leading to the conclusion that the persistence of the 
early experience is а function of the intensity of the 
motivation under which the habit was originally 
learned. Curvilinear relationships were obtained be- 
tween infantile shock and adult shock with the groups 
which had received intermediate intensities of shock 
in early life performing best in adulthood." —C. H. 
Ammons. 


2647. Denenberg, Victor H. Effects of age and 
early experience upon conditioning in the 
C57BL/10 mouse. J. Psychol., 1958( Oct), 46, 211— 
226.— Classical buzzer-shock conditioning was studied 
in these mice, ages 13-150 days, to determine the 
function relating age and conditioning behavior, and 
to investigate several early experience variables to 
see how they affected later behavior. It was found 
that modes occurred at 20, 35, and 100 days, the 
first-named being the most effective learners. Buz- 
zer-shock stimulation between 5 and 10 days or 14-16 
days led to an enhancement of CR scores, A be- 
havioral pattern called defensive or submissive pos- 
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turing was observed with animals given repeated 
buzzer-shock stimulation over a number of days, 
This behavior can be interpreted as a signal of “de- 
feat” by the animal, Hypotheses concerning sensory 
deprivation and critical periods were suggested to 
account for the findings. 19 refs—R. W. Husband, 


2648. Denenberg, Victor H., & Myers, Robert 
D. (Purdue U.) Learning and hormone activity: 
П. Effects of thyroid levels upon retention of an 
operant response and upon performance under 
starvation. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 ( Jun), 
51, 311-314.—(See 34: 781) s hypothyroidism 
and hyperthyroidism exert their effects on learning 
by modifying the drive state of the rat? Rats 
learned the operant bar press response and then re- 
ceived injections of saline or thiouracil All food 
was removed except that which they obtained in 
the test apparatus. They were tested for 15 min. a 
day until their deaths. The peak performances of 
these 2 groups were compared with the peak of 
thyroxin Ss given 12 gm. of food per day. It was 
concluded that the different performance levels are 
due to some factor or factors associated with thyroid 
activity but over and above the effects of differential 
hunger drive—S. C. Ratner, 

2649. Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan State U.) 
One bar-press per day: Acquisition and extinc- 
tion. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Jan), 2, 81-85.— 
Using hooded rats and a bar-pressing apparatus 
studied the possibility of preventing the extinction of 
this response under l-trial-a-day acquisition and ex- 
tinction when the bar is removed immediately after 
it has been pressed. The latency of the response in- 
creased in a control group but reached a low, stable 
level in experimental animals: only 1 of 10 animals 
extinguished. When animals are given 5 trials per 
day and then extinguished, all S’s extinguished. 
Something close to 1 trial per day is concluded as 
crucial in preventing the extinction of a bar-press 
response.—J. Arbit. 

2650. Denny, M. Ray, & Ratner, Stanley C. 
(Michigan State U.) Distal cues and latent ex- 
tinction. Psychol Rec., 1959, 9, 33-35.— The hypoth- 
esis was tested that the failure of Bugelski, et al Y see 
27: 4924) to obtain latent extinction effects in à 
"replication" of Seward and Levy's study (see 24: 
1705) was due to the absence of differential extra- 
maze stimuli at the end of the runway in Bugelski's 
study. In the present study rats were run with and 
without differential cues and the results supporte 
the hypothesis, thus resolving the apparent contra- 
diction. That is, groups trained with extra-maze 
stimuli showed latent extinction while those traine 
without them did not—S. С. Ratner. 

2651. Dews, P. B. (Harvard Medical School) 
Some observations on an operant in the octopus. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Jan), 2, 57-63.—Lever- 
pressing showed the following characteristics of an 
operant: could differentiate the response by deliber- 
ate shaping, response maintained by its reward, re- 
sponses decreased when not reinforced. The attempt 
to establish the response as a free operant, pet 
mitting continuous observation of its frequency, was 
not successful. The law of effect appears to operate 
in the octopus as in vertebrates.—J. Arbit. 

2652. Ferster, С. B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) А complex concurrent schedule of reinforce 
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ment. J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1959( Jan), 2, 65-80.— 
In a concurrent schedule of reinforcement with 2 
keys, a major factor is the behavior of switching from 
1 key to another produced by the special reinforce- 
ment contingencies of the schedule. The 2 responses 
show considerable independence by the characteristic 
fixed-ratio performance on the 1 key and the simul- 
taneous performance on the other key conforming 
to the variable-interval pattern. Using 2 adult chim- 
panzees, the extent of the possible independence of 
2 concurrent repertoires was investigated by ob- 
servation of the transition to a complex schedule of 
reinforcement on the one key while the variable-inter- 
yal schedule is maintained on the other.—J. Arbit. 

2653. Florés, César. Étude sur les relations 
entre le rappel et la reconnaissance. [Study in re- 
lations between recall and recognition.] Ann. psy- 
chol, 1958, 58, 365-376.—The number of new stim- 
uli introduced into a test of recognition is the most 
important source of variation. The levels of re- 
semblance between original and new stimuli are 
significant. Interaction between these 2 sources of 
variation are not.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2654. Glanzer, Murray. (U. Pittsburgh) Stim- 
ulus satiation in situations without choice. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958(Jun), 51, 332-335.— 
2 experiments were conducted to determine whether 
‘choice” was essential for the appearance of stimulus 
satiation effects in the T maze. In 2 conditions with 
choice, animals were permitted to make 2 successive 
free choices. In 2 conditions, without choice, they 
were placed and detained in 1 of the alternatives and 
then permitted to make a free choice. Significant 
amounts of alternation appeared with and without 
choice. In Experiment II another group of rats was 
Tun without choice. Significant amounts of alter- 
nation appeared. The results indicate that stimulus 
satiation can be obtained both with and without 
choice. The effects can be obtained under a wide 
range of procedures.—S, C. Ratner. 


„55 Goerk, A. M., & Kamin, L. ]. Two effects 
йер anxiety-eliciting" CS оп human reaction 
Bin: Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 265-268.—''To test 
ded De stion of a cue associated with an 
T ТАШ S serves as a reinforcer for humans, 90 
sible aN Tequired to press a key as rapidly as pos- 
that, if Mees” to a buzzer CS. Controls show 
tation е CS has not been paired with shock, fixed- 
Ше n response-terminated CS does not affect 
Y of the voluntary response, When, however, 
terminate “Coes been paired with US, response- 
А а alee latency. ae Ss e 

са idly than experimental Ss, indi- 
n the CS acquires, in addition to secondary 
буе че associated with its removál, a disrup- 


influence associated wi i i 
lati а v 
H, Ammo. ў with its presentation."—C, 


26 9 
bor rings, W. W, & Kimmel, H. D. Com- 
dalities pulus transfer for different sense mo- 
lege шдеп? ool. Rep., 1959, 5, 253-260.—"64 col- 
tion-tas jd Were evenly divided into two instruc- 
training with гоцрз. , Each was given acquisition 
And two а two stimulus components reinforced 
Were rotated se inforced. Reinforcement conditions 


ulus among two light stimuli, one t im- 
ап E vu tr Я e tone stim. 
Of S, i One tactile stimulus with an equal number 


each 1 


earning condition. Post-acquisition 
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transfer test trials consisted of presentations with- 
out reinforcement of two stimulus compounds (pairs) 
assembled from the four component stimuli, The re- 
sults showed first that very poor discrimination 
learning was achieved during the training series; in 
fact, stable discriminations could be assumed only 
for within-mode comparisons of visual stimuli under 
one of the instruction-task conditions. For this task 
condition and all stimuli taken together on the trans- 
fer test trials the average response to compounds of 
reinforced stimuli was larger than the average re- 
sponse to compounds of nonreinforced stimuli.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


2657. Gutjahr, Walter. (Humboldt U.) Zur 
Psychologie des sprachlichen Gedaechtnisses. [On 
the psychology of verbal memory.] Z. Psychol., 
1959, 163, 1-108.—In the process of verbal actualiza- 
tion, the concept of "dynamics" has 2 meanings: 
motivational and autochthonous, which form condi- 
tion-specific complexes. ‘The effectiveness of these 
complexes on verbal memory was investigated. Lists 
of words and sentences were presented to individual 
Ss. The word lists were read aloud by the O, while 
the sentence series were read aloud by the 55. After 
each list the Ss were to reproduce the presented ma- 
trial. In 4 series, lists of 16 words each were to be 
reproduced whose individual words stood in a spe- 
cific semantic or perceptual relationship to each other. 
In 3 series, consisting of 12-sentence lists, the sen- 
tences were to be reproduced. The following con- 
clusions resulted: Verbal memory can only be under- 
stood in connection with the given situation, The 
motivation underlying verbalization leads to an in- 
ternal structuring of the trace field. Here motiva- 
tional dynamics dominate autochthonous dynamics. 
In the process of verbalization, the lawfulness of 
Gestalt-(Field-) concepts is shown both in the se- 
mantic as well as in the perceptual processes. The 
organization of verbal material usually occurs autoch- 
thonomously; in reproduction the individual mem- 
bers of the semantic whole determine each other 
reciprocally, i.e., determination by semantic context 
takes place.—K. M. Newman. 


2658. Haggard, D. F. (State U. Iowa) Experi- 
mental extinction as a function of the type of re- 
sponse elicited in the goal box. Psychol. Rec., 
1959, 9, 93-98—The generality of the hypothesis 
that the type of response elicited by the omission 
of reward determines the rate of extinction of a 
learned instrument response was tested. 24 rats 
were given 90 trials in a straight alley with food re- 
ward. They were randomly divided into 2 equal 
groups for extinction. 1 group was confined for 15 
sec. after entering the goal box. The other was 
allowed to jump onto the rim of the goal box. Anal- 
yses of both evocation speed and running speed meas- 
ures indicated no differences between the groups in 
resistance to extinction. The results are discussed 
in relation to their divergence from the frustration 
response hypothesis of Adelman and Maatsch.—S. C. 
Ratner. 

2659. Haggard, Donald F. (George Washing- 
ton U.) Acquisition of a simple running response 
as a function of partial and continuous schedules 
of reinforcement. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 11-18.— 
Rates of acquisition of a simple running response 
are compared under 100% and 50% schedules of re- 
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inforcement. 46 male hooded rats were given 90 
trials in a block runway during 15 consecutive days. 
The Ss were divided equally into a 10096 reinforce- 
ment group and a random 50% reinforcement group. 
Analyses of both evocation speed and running speed 
indicated the 100% group responded more quickly 
during the first 24 trials. Later the curves con- 
verged and during the final trials the 50% group 
significantly exceeded the 100% group. An inter- 
pretation in terms of an anticipatory frustration re- 
sponse concept was discussed.—S. C. Ratner. 

2660. Hall, J. F., & Ugelow, A. Proactive, retro- 
active, and coactive inhibition with meaningful 
material Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 313-317.—"In 
two experiments in which a total of 108 Ss learned 
lists of adjective-noun pairs, forgetting brought 
about by a PI or RI paradigm was compared with 
that of а combination of these two paradigms, called 
coactive inhibition (CI). Exp. I revealed that the 
CI paradigm resulted in a greater amount of for- 
getting than with either the PI or RI paradigm; how- 
ever, the CI paradigm group had one additional list 
of material to provide interference. In Exp. II, 
with all groups having the same number of inter- 
fering lists, the CI paradigm group continued to have 
the most forgetting, although the amount was not 
significantly different from that of the RI paradigm 
group."—C. H. Ammons. 

2661. Harrison, J. M., & Abelson, R. M. The 
maintenance of behavior by the termination and 
onset of intense noise. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 
(Jan), 2, 23-42.—Noise was used as the aversive 
stimulus in escape (Keller) and termination-onset 
(Hefferline) schedules. Using white rats, found 
that behavior developed more slowly and attained a 
lower stable overall rate on the sound-escape schedule 
than is reported for light and shock escape. Mo- 
mentary novel stimuli greatly increased the local 
rate, Amphetamine was found to increase the over- 
all rate by at least a factor of 2. 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 

2662. Havron, M. D., & Cofer, C. N. (U. Mary- 
land) On the learning of material congruent and 
incongruent with attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1957 
(Aug), 46, 91-98.—It was “easier for Religious Ss 
to learn paired associates in which the response word 
is a religious one than it is for them to learn paired 
associates in which the response word has a political- 
economic meaning. The reverse situation was ob- 
tained for Ss with strong political-economic values.” 
Findings are interpreted as “indicating the influence 
of a preexperimentally existing availability among 
attitude related or congruent words on learning in 
this situation,"—J. C. Franklin. 

2663. Horisberger, B., & Grandjean, E. (Eidg. 
Technischen Hochschule) Die Wirkung einer kór- 
perlichen Beanspruchung auf die Anbahnung 
einer konditionierten Fluchtreaktion bei der 
Ratte. [The effect of forced exercise on the ac- 
quisition of conditioned avoidance behavior in the 
rat.] Helv. physiol. pharmacol. Acta, 1957, 17, 1-6. 
—Rats were forced to exercise in drums kept in mo- 
tion by a motor. Their subsequent acquisition of 

avoidance behavior (hurdle-jumping) when com- 
pared with that of nonexercised controls showed a 
difference in favor of the exercised rats —T. Verhave. 


2664. Hulicka, Irene М. (U. Oklahoma) Per- 
spectives in psychology: XI. The psychology of 
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learning. Quo vadis? Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 81- 
91.—(see 34: 2328) Contemporary research and 
theory in the psychology of learning are examined, 
The writer calls particular attention to the restricted 
laboratory investigations, the abundance of theoriz- 
ing, and the highly individualistic approach taken by 
many workers in the field. Corroborating opinions 
are presented and a program for the future is sug- 
gested.—S. C. Ratner. 

2665. Jacobs, Harry L. (Cornell U.) Studies 
on sugar preference: I. The preference for glu- 
cose solutions and its modification by injections 
of insulin. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 (Jun), 
51, 304-310.—"Rats were given a choice between a 
10% glucose solution and a 35% solution. The 10% 
solution was preferred. Glucose, water, and taste 
were evaluated as possible reinforcers. Glucose and 
water were eliminated, leaving taste. The possible 
operation of postingestinal factors is discussed. It 
is concluded that taste factors mediated the preference 
for the 10% solution. When insulin was adminis- 
tered, the preference shifted to the 35% solution. 
Glucose was shown to be the reinforcer." Learning 
and homeostatic mechanisms are discussed.—$. C. 
Ratner. 


2666. Johnson, John L, Jr., & Michels, Kenneth 
M. (Purdue U.) Learning sets and object-size 
effects on visual discrimination learning by rac- 
coons. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Jun), 51, 
376-379.—“To determine the relative difficulty for 
raccoons of learning to discriminate different sizes 
of objects, nine raccoons learned 28 object-discrim- 
ination problems. Varying the maximum linear ex- 
tent of objects from one to six inches had no effect 
on the learning of discriminations, The raccoons 
formed learning sets which enabled them to learn m 
one trial problems that they had been unable to learn 
in 216 trials. Their learning-set formation was 
superior to that reported for any subhuman species 
except higher monkeys and chimpanzees.”—S. C: 
Ratner, 


12667. Kanfer, F. H., & Karas, S. C. Prior €x- 
perimenter-subject interaction and verbal con- 
ditioning. Psychol. Rep, 1959, 5, 345-353— In 
the conditioning experiment, all Ss were required to 
construct sentences from one verb and any one of six 
pronouns which were presented on each trial. 1 d. 
of I or we was reinforced by E's saying, “Good” а 
the end of the sentence. Reinforcement was begun 
after 20 trials and continued for 140 trials. _Follow- 
ing the experiment each S filled out a questionnaire 
ostensibly anonymously, designed to evaluate S's mt 
tivational level and his attitude toward E. .: Drs 
groups with prior experience conditioned 519119 
cantly bette than the No-experience group. Ha 
ever, no significant differences between the Failu 
group, Success group, and Control group were founi 
in rate of conditioning or final level of responding 
. . . Questionnaire [data] showed the effectivent = 
of the prior experience in establishing different ап 
tudes in the groups toward E. The results Support 
the hypothesis that a prior experience with b by 
creases S’s susceptibility to verbal reinforcemen 
Е.”—С. Н. Ammons, 


2668. Kaplan, Richard J. A study of веш 
generalization through the use of establishe e 
ceptual mediations. J. exp. Psychol, 1959( 
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57, 288-293.—36 college students learned 3 lists of 

ired words to mastery. An estimation of the pre- 
im associations was taken from norms developed 
on college sophomores. Postformed associations were 
built up by associating each word of the final pair 
to be tested to a common response word. Concluded 
that preformed associations are more effective in 
producing generalization than postformed associa- 
tions, Also, the effect of postformed associations is 
not an inhibitory one in that the presence of these 
preformed associations did not make the combination 
harder to learn than preformed associations alone.— 
J. Arbit, 

2669. Keehn, J. D. The effect of a warning 
signal on unrestricted avoidance behaviour, Brit. 
J, Psychol, 1959 (May), 50, 125-135.—“In an avoid- 
ance situation where interval responses served to 
postpone the onset of the next "trial" animals were 
trained with and without a warning signal Those 
animals which received the warning signal were free 
to postpone the onset of this signal as well as shock.” 
The finding that these animals behaved so as to 
postpone only the shock is interpreted as showing 
that the warning signal does not acquire secondary 
aversive properties. It is argued that this signal 
acts as a discriminative stimulus in that it makes 
the occasions upon which the appropriate avoidance 
Tesponse is reinforced. This point of view is dis- 
cussed in the lights of certain pertinent statements 
by Hull and Pavlov. 39 refs.—C. M. Franks. 


2670. Kendrick, D. C. Inhibition with rein- 
forcement: ТІ, Further reply to Keehn. Psychol. 
Rep, 1959, 5, 212-—Keehn’s (see 34: 834) criti- 
cism “that the rats may have ceased running because 
E did not pick the animal out of the goal box quickly 
enough, allowing the rat to lick at a dry dish and 
80 producing a type of nonreinforcement . . . is non- 
Sense... , In а recent, as yet unreported experi- 
ment, , „albino rats [run] under conditions of 
partial reinforcement, learned not to go to the re- 
inforcement dish when the reward was not forth- 
Coming; instead they sat down and waited to be 


E Up. They very rarely made а mistake between 
о кешеп. and non-reinforcement.”—C, H. Am- 


i E Kenshalo D. R. (Florida State U.) The 
RE of albino rats as affected by altering 
5 DESEE metabolic environment. Psychol. 

CINA 8, 93-100.—3 tests of motivation and 2 

б BERE Were used to compare the behaviors 

30 offs Spring of female hypothyroid rats with the 

- &prin ps of female hyperthyroid rats and 37 off- 
Dus S d normal rats, The hypo Е, group made 

d B s Crossings in the Columbia Obstruction ap- 

n àn the contro] F, group. The groups did 
Cr On any other measure of motivation. The 

group on ppa? Made more errors than the control F; 
ming gig. "ater maze, but no other measures of 

differ, E differentiated the groups. 
: телсез Were attributed 

Уро ЕЁ group. 6 (C. 

qua Kent, N. 

) ition of 

"Psychol Rep 
Strain c. Кер, 


The obtained 
to greater emotionality of 

Ratner. 
D. Effect of reserpine on the 
a position response in albino rats. 
Жай s, yt? 1959, 5, 354. "Six female Wistar 
kg, Bere subcutaneously injected with 0.1 mg./ 
i ле .9 received 0:05 mg./kg. and 9 re- 
Vehicle for 40 days prior to and 30 days 
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during acquisition training. . . . Ss were 18- to 23- 
hr. food deprived for 30 days prior to the beginning 
of the experimental treatments during which. the 
drug was administered. after each daily feeding. . . . 
Ss were reinforced for a turn to the non-preferred 
side [of a black T maze] with a 94-mg. Noyes pellet. 
They were given two trials per day for 15 days and 
then four trials a day until a total of 100 was reached; 
The intertrial interval varied randomly from 5 to 60 
min. . . . extended adminstration of reserpine pro- 
duced a decrement in the acquisition of a non-tem- 
porally defined response class."—C. Н. Ammons, 


2673. King, D. J. Relative loss and kind of 
interpolated activity in a retroactive interference 
design. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 249-251.—"40 men 
and 40 women read a 30-word list, after which they. 
took a free-association test, the Minnesota Clerical 
Test—Part I, made judgments on the Mueller-Lyer 
illusion, or judged the relative pitch of two tones. 
Analysis of covariance showed that these tasks sig- 
nificantly affect the amount of retroactive interfer- 
ence, .. . an important problem for learning meth- 
odology."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2674. Leventhal, Allan M., Morrell, Richard F., 
Morgan, Elmer F., Jr, & Perkins, Charles СД 
The relation between mean reward and mean re- 
inforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(May), 57, 
284-287.—4 groups of rats were run in single choice 
mazes where they received 1 unit of reward for each 
run to 1 side and 2 units for 50% of the runs to the 
other, with large reward and small reward groups 
for both food and water. The 2 small reward groups 
acquired a significant preference for the response 
followed by the 50% reward condition: the 2 large 
reward groups did not acquire a preference.’ Re- 
sponse selection is therefore, not determined entirely 
by the mean reward following choice responses.— 
J. Arbit. 


2675. Levine, S., Staats, S. R, & Frommer, G. 
Drive summation in a water maze. Psychol, Rep., 
1959, 5, 301-304.—"Naive albino rats were trained 
on a single choice water maze. Prior to swimming 
on each of three successive days 20 Ss received 
shock, These Ss receiving shock (N = 20) revealed 
significantly faster swimming times as compared with 
their nonshocked counterparts (N=20). Results 
were interpreted as positive evidence for drive sum- 
mation, and emphasize the importance of the criterion 
response in the study of the motivational effects on 
response strength."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2676. Lloyd, К. E., & Sumby, W. H. Recall and 
transfer of training as a function of stimulus 
similarity. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 211.—“Compari- 
sons of retention and transfer of training as a func- 
tion of time have indicated that while retention de- 
creased, transfer remained constant, over time. The 
constant transfer function may be due to the choice 
of S—R relationships in the A- and B- learning 
(Sı—Rı; Sy—Ry). lf stimulus similarity is varied 
in the B-learning then more than one transfer func- 
tion should be observed. Learning S;—Rj, then Sg 
(similar) —R,, should produce a function between 
that of recall (S,—R, ; S;—Rj), and that of learning 
S;—R,, followed by Sy (neutral)—R,.” The present 
study tested this design. Although the data did not 
indicate the form transfer functions will take, it was 
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apparent that the level of transfer айег IL will vary 
with stimulus similarity.—C. Н. Ammons. 

2677. Lubow, R. E. A spatial gradient for ex- 
ploratory behavior. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 293- 
296.—'"TIwo groups of 10 rats were exposed to a 4- 
unit symmetrical maze for a period of 5 min. For 
Group 1 the maze was illuminated by a flashing 
light source in addition to a constant dim light, For 
Group 2 the maze was illuminated only from the 
constant dim source, Although there was no dif- 
ference in total amount of activity, the activity ex- 
hibited a significant temporal and spatial gradient for 
both groups with a constant upward displacement for 
the high intensity group. The implication of a spa- 
tial gradient for latent learning experiments is dis- 
cussed."—C. Н. Ammons. 

26/8. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Peripheral cue learning set in rhesus monkeys. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 59-4. 
3 p.—4 control and 9 chronic whole-body irradiated 
rhesus monkeys, with previous experience on stand- 
ardized learning set problems and in the utilization 
of peripheral cues to procure food rewards, were 
tested on 6 4-trial peripheral cue learning set prob- 
lems per day for 39 days. The experiment showed: 

(a) the irradiated Ss did not differ significantly from 
the control Ss with respect to performance on this 
training, (b) there was no significant interproblem 
improvement in performance over the periods of 
testing, (c) there was statistically significant intra- 
problem improvement in the performance which was 
consistent over the periods of testing.—L. Diller. 

2679. McDowell, A. A, & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Transfer by normal and chronic focal-head irradi- 
ated monkeys of a single learned discrimination 
along a peripheral cue gradient. USAF Sch. 
Aviat, Med. Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 59-18. 3 p.—9 
normal monkeys, 3 monkeys with previous focal-head 
irradiation of the posterior association areas, and 
2 monkeys with previous focal-head irradiation of 
the frontal association areas were tested for transfer 
of a simple learned discrimination along a peripheral 
cue gradient. The study demonstrated that: (a) 
there was no significant difference in performance 
between normal and chronic focal-head irradiated 
monkeys, (b) there was a significant change in 
performance as a function of degree of spatial sepa- 
ration between the relevant discriminanda and site 
of food reward.—L. Diller. 

2680. McGuigan, F. J. Delay of knowledge of 
results: A problem in design. Psychol, Rep., 1959, 
5, 241-243.—"Experiments on the effect of delay 
of KR after a repetitive response must contend with 
two extraneous variables, length of time that KR 
precedes the next response and length of intertrial 
interval. But these three variables are mot inde- 
pendent. Hence it is necessarily the case that either 
length of time that KR precedes the next response 
or intertrial interval will be confounded with the 
delay of KR after a respone. For this reason it is 
not possible to evaluate unambiguously the effect of 
the delay of KR after a response on performance. 
But more important, this type of limitation for 

studying other variables may increase as our designs 
become more analytical."—C. H. Ammons. 


2681. McNamara, Harold J, & Wike, Edward 
L. (U.Kansas) The effects of irregular learning 
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conditions upon the rate and permanence of 
learning. J. comp. physiol. Psychol, 1958(Jun), 
51, 363-366.—5 groups of rats were trained to run 
a straight alley under varied training conditions, 
such as presence and absence of hurdles and lights, 
They were extinguished under constant conditions, 
It was found, in general, that varying the learning 
conditions retarded learning and enhanced resistance 
to extinction. These findings were interpreted as 
supporting McClelland’s hypothesis that permanence 
in learning is a product of disorderly training con- 
ditions.—$. С. Ratner. 


2682. Mechner, Francis. Probability relations 
within response sequences under ratio reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958(Apr), 1, 109-121. 
—Using rats in a 2-lever Skinner box to find the 
internal cohesion of response sequences (the proba- 
bility that the run will terminate) with a fixed-ratio 
reinforcement. Varying the minimum number of 
responses required for reinforcement and the proba- 
bility that the animal is reinforced immediately upon 
the completion of N responses on lever A, measured 
the probability of switching to lever B as a function 
of the number of responses already made on lever 
A, and the frequency distributions of lengths of runs. 
15 refs.—J. Arbit. 


2683. Meyer-Oehme, Detlef, Dressurversuche 
an Eichhörnchen zur Frage ihres Helligkeits- und 
Farbensehens. [Learning studies on the squirrel 
with reference to brightness and color vision.] 4, 
Tierpsychol, 1957(Dec), 14, 473-509.—Ss were 4 
Sciurus vulgaris, trained on a jumping stand. The 
Weber fraction for gray papers was determined, and 
then Ss learned to distinguish colored papers from 
35 shades of gray and from other colors. There is 
evidence for a Purkinje shift, and the duality of the 
retina is also suggested by the dark adaptation curve. 
Savings in the visual discrimination were evident 
after a 5-month interval. English summary.—C. 
Smith. 


2684. Myer, J. S. (West Virginia U.) Contigu- 
ous conditioning of drives and rewards. Proc. 
Va. Acad. Sci., 1958, 30, 180-185.—To test О. H. 
Mowrer's postulate that learning is mediated by 
internal states of "hope" and "fear" which are aC 
quired through a process of stimulus substitution. 
120 male rats, divided into 12 groups on the basis 
of their operant levels, served as Ss... - unless it 
is demonstrated that learned rewards can influence 
a wide variety of responses, Mowrer’s learning the 
шу is quite limited in its applicability.” —O. Strum» 
f. 


2685. Neimark, E. D., & Shuford, E. Н. Com- 
parison of predictions and estimates in à probe, 
bility learning situation. J. exp. Psychol., 19 / 
(May), 57, 204-208.—4 groups of 18 Ss each wen 
through 3 decks of 100 cards, each card contained 
of 2 letters. The 3 100-card sequences were por 
domly drawn with a probability of .67 for 1 of f Г 
letters and .33 for the other. Prediction proportione 
on the last 30 cards of each deck approximate! ed 
for groups which predicted the letters on each nen 
only, and was significantly higher for groups bot 
predicted and also estimated the letter ргорог ы 
for the deck. Deviations from theoretical Và An 
discussed in terms of the effects of estimates "P 
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predictions. Availability of information had no 
effect upon predictions or estimates.—J. Arbit. 

2686. Noble, Clyde E. Alcock, Wayne T. & 
Farese, Francis J. Habit reversal under differ- 
ential instructions in compound trial-and-error 
learning. J. Psychol. 1958(Oct), 46, 253-264.—2 
experiments were performed to determine the ef- 
fects of reversing a strong habit pattern in serial 
motor learning under 2 degrees of specificity of in- 
structions, Experiment I employed a difficult prob- 
lem in which only 4 of 19 keys were relevant. 48 
Ss practiced 20 trials under either specific ог non- 
specific instructions; the former group was superior, 
especially at the outset. Experiment II then tested 
habit reversal more simply with all 4 keys relevant. 
After 20 trials, the correct series was reversed for 
another 20 trials, Again the group given more 
Specific instructions was superior. Following habit 
reversal both groups fell to chance, then showed 
larning-to-learn facilitations in acquiring the re- 
versed series.—R. W. Husband. 

2687. Noble, Clyde E., Alcock, Wayne Т. & 
Noble, Janet L. The interaction of type of choice 
procedure with amount of practice in trial-and- 
error learning under two reward conditions. J. 
Psychol, 1958(Oct), 46, 295-301.—A study was 
made of serial trial-and-error learning under joint 
variation of type of choice procedure (T) and 
multiplicity of reward (G). 100 Ss, divided into 4 
experimental groups, practiced a sequence of 10 
push-button responses for 20 trials (N). There 
were significant effects due to T, N, and TXN 
interaction, As predicted from the theory of gen- 
tralization, given a complex task and E-pacing, 
the noncorrection method produced a greater aver- 
йде proficiency and a faster rate of approach to 
mastery than the modified-correction method. Dif- 
ferences between fast and slow learners provided 
топ for the deduction of a main effect due to 
Ше T factor. There were no significant differences 
attributable to the T factor or to its interactions 
with T and N—R, W. Husband, 
p Oppenheimer, Oscar. 
Prat (ша a new instinct theory. J. soc. 
Ed 58 (Feb), 47, 21-31.—There is a need 

in ш Instinct theory—"for full understanding 
P fnomena in the fields of learning and mo- 
[In] the iis instinct theory [is] indispensable. 
part. of bela _ of learning, instinct stands for the 
Were Wissel ts ed риш learning if we 

E wah sume the presence of learning, 
Presence е ave good reasons for denying its 
Euer [In] motivation instincts are basic mo- 
Which mean two things: instincts are not 


based оп. Other motives, and all other motives are 
On instincts," 


(Central Michigan 


› and Maslow are ressed, li 
2689, Pi; expressed.—J. C. Franklin. 
Response elis Stanley Stewart. 


tinctj zation and number of non-response ex- 
Оп trials 1959(Jul), 20, 


в. Porteus, s, р, 


ЖО], med Recent maze test studies. 


É the Pones Psychol., 1959, 32, 38-43.— Publication 
sirable to Ы Maze Extension Series makes it de- 
orm psychologists of new developments 
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bearing on maze validity and reliability. Several 
recent unpublished studies, not readily available for 
reference, are therefore briefly summarized here.— 
C. L. Winder. 

2691. Ray, Oakley S. (U. Pittsburgh) Person- 
ality factors in motor learning and reminiscence. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 59, 199-203.— 
^o. introverts and .. . extraverts . . . were given 
5-min. continuous work on a pursuit rotor prior to 
rest periods. . . . Over the original learning period 
introverts had a significantly higher performance 
trend than extraverts. There were no significant 
differences in reminiscence between the introvert 
and extravert groups. No relationships were found 
between neuroticism scores (on the Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory) and either original learning or 
reminiscence.” The results were discussed in terms 
of Eysenck's postulates regarding neurotic reac- 
tions—G, Frank. 


2692. Reetz, W.  Unterschiedliches visuelles 
Lernvermógen von Ratten und Mäusen. [Differ- 
ential visual-learning capacity of rats and mice.] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1957 (Nov), 14, 347-361.—Rats and 
mice were tested for visual form discrimination on 
a Lashley jumping stand. Mice learned shades of 
gray more quickly than rats, but were otherwise in- 
ferior. The process of learning was similar in the 
2 species, although rats showed evidence of recall 
after longer intervals. English summary.—C. J. 
Smith. 


2693. Reidy, Mary E. (Catholic U.) A study 
of the unconscious effects of approval and dis- 
approval on verbal behavior. Washington, D, C.: 
Catholic Univer. America Press, 1958. 43 p. $.50. 
— Ss selected by responses on a scale indicating more 
or less need for approval were either reinforced or 
punished at either a high or a low frequency for 
completing simple incomplete words according to a 
desired pattern when they were unaware of the 
desired pattern. Drive strength (intensity of need 
for approval) showed no effect. Approval and dis- 
approval had significant opposite effects, which also 
varied with frequency of the approval or disapproval, 
More approval produced more learning, but infre- 
quent disapproval was most effective in modifying 
verbal behavior without awareness.  36-item bib- 
liog.—M. M. Berkun. 

2694. Ross, L. E, & Hunter, J. J. (State U. 
Iowa) Habit strength parameters in eyelid con- 
ditioning as a function of UCS intensity. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1959, 9, 103-107. Previous studies which 
indicated the relationship. between habit strength 
and UCS intensity did not determine whether UCS 
intensity was related to rate of growth or asymptote 
of habit strength. The present study replicated а 
previously used procedure with 78 human Ss but 
extended the number of conditioning trials so that 
stable asymptotes would be reached. 1 group was 
conditioned with an air puff to the eye of 2.0 psi; 
the other was conditioned with a puff of 0.33 psi. 
The groups went to significantly different asymptotes 
although rates of approach were the same. It was 
concluded that the asymptote is a function of UCS 
intensity in eyelid conditioning —S. С. Ratner. 

2695. Runquist, W. N., & Ross, L. E. The re- 
lation between physiological measures of emo- 
tionality and performance in eyelid conditioning. 
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7. exp. Psychol, 1959(May), 57, 329-332.—90 Ss 
were given 15 air puff alone trials, on the last 10 
of which pulse rate changes and skin conductance 
changes were measured. All were then given 80 
conditioning trials. The difference in conditioning 
performance between a nonemotional group and an 
emotional group selected by combining z scores 
approached significance, while the emotional group 
selected on single measures showed significantly 
higher performance than the nonemotional group. 
'The results were interpreted as supporting a hy- 
pothesis which related drive level to emotional re- 
sponsiveness.—J. Arbit. 

2696. Sines, J. О. Reserpine, adrenaline, and 
avoidance learning. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 321- 
324,—Albino rats, deprived of food for 22 hr., 
learned an avoidance response to light in a modified 
Miller-Mowrer box after being given daily injec- 
tions of scaled doses of reserpine or adrenaline. 
Results indicate that rate of acquisition of the avoid- 
ance response was related (.02 level) to the amount 
of either drug received. No significant relationship 
was found between days to learn and days to ex- 
tinguish the response by a limited number of drug 
treated animals."—C. Н. Ammons. 

2697. Spiker, Charles C., & White, Sheldon Н. 
(State U. Iowa) Differential conditioning by 
children as a function of effort required in the 
task. Child Developm., 1959(Mar), 30, 1-7.—Dif- 
erences in rate of responding during presentation of 
rewarded and nonrewarded stimuli observed between 
13 experienced and 8 naive preschool Ss and be- 
tween groups forced to exert 1/3 and 2/3 of their 
maximum effort in responding to the positive stim- 
uli, Higher percentages of responses given to the 
positive stimuli by experienced Ss and by Ss re- 
quired to exert the least effort.—B. Camp. 

2698, Stone, George C., Calhoun, David W., 
& Klopfenstein, Miriam H. (С. D. Searle & Co., 
Chicago) The interresponse interval as a meas- 
ure of bar pressing behavior in normal and 
drugged rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958 
(Jun), 51, 315-319.—Rats were tested in a Skinner 
box with 100% reinforcement, The frequency dis- 
tributions of intervals between bar-pressing re- 
sponses were studied under control conditions and 
following injection of dexedrine, chloropromazine, 
frenquel, and pentothal. Intervals from 25 to 3 sec. 
were called "multiple responses"; those from 3% 
to 11 sec., "normal"; and those greater than 11 sec., 
“interruptions.” Dexedrine greatly increased the 
frequency of multiple responses. The 3 depressant 
drugs showed an increased number of errors in re- 
sponding and an increased number of interruptions. 
The overall pattern of depression could not be at- 
tributed to any single pharmacological action of the 
drugs.—S. C. Ratner, 


2699. Takeuchi, T., & Suwa, Genshiro. (Hiro- 
saki U.) Blodgett-kei senzai gakushü ni kansuru 
ichi jikken. [Studies on the latent learning experi- 
ment by Blodgett.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
1(3), 97-102.—In Experiment I, 2 groups of 5 albino 
rats were used. With a 6-unit T-maze of Blodgett, 
latent learning was found in reduction of the error, 
In Experiment II, 2 groups of 10 rats were used. 
To eliminate the rewarding nature of the end box, 
the S was put in a delay box for 30 min. following 
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A reduction of error was still found, 
. in conclusion, the fact that errors decreased 
in number when reward was introduced in the maze 
means that the latent learning in the maze during 
the nonrewarded trials, have no connection with the 
reward significant of the home cage."  Tolman's 
interpretation of latent learning was supported. Eng- 
lish abstract.—S. Ohwaki. 


2700. Thornton, G. B. (U. Toronto) EMG 
changes in a retroaction experiment using a per- 
ceptual motor task. Canad. J. Psychol. 1959 
(Mar), 13, 49-58.—To determine whether muscle 
tension varies systematically with practice on a 
2-hand tracking task, and with the successive ac- 
quisition of competing response tendencies, EMG 
was recorded from the forearm during original 
learning, a “reversed” interpolated task, and re- 
learning. During original learning EMG decreased 
as hypothesized, but only after an initial increase 
for the first few trials. When relearning began 
EMG's were lower than at the last trial of the 
original series. Evidence was found of both experi- 
mental extinction and competition of responses, sup- 
porting a 2-factor theory of retroactive inhibition. 
20 refs.—R. S. Davidon. 

2701. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California) Per- 
formance vectors: А theoretical and experimental 
attack upon emphasis, effect, and repression. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Jan), 14, 1-7.—"In each 
trial, 16 pairs of verbal phrases were presented, a 
pair at a time, in two windows in a perpendicular 
display panel facing the subject. The subject was 
asked on the first trial to guess, and then on suc- 
ceeding trials to learn, which item in each pair was 
‘correct? ” In a “‘shock-right’ group, the subjects 
obtained a shock in the original learning whenever 
they pressed the level and button for the correct item 
in the case of half of the 16 pairs and no shock for 
either item in the case of the other 8 pairs. Їп... 
a ‘shock-wrong’ group, the subjects obtained a shock 
in the original learning whenever pressing the lever 
and button for the incorrect item in the case of half 
of the pairs and no shock for the other 8 pairs. 1 
A “no-shock” group received no shock in origina 
learning. Data concerning original learning an 
also relearning are presented. The “notion of em- 
phasis was not here supported." Differences between 
the 3 groups are believed performance differences; 
it is assumed that "for all groups . . . the rate o! 
actual learning was really about the same. T 
concept of vectors is used in discussing learning, an 
performance, “The simple law of Effect is either 
out or needs reformulation. .. . We did find, 
think, something like a pale pink simulacrum 0 
‘repression,’ " If so, “it is obviously a performance 
and not a learning phenomenon.’—S. J. Lachmat. 


2702. Vince, M. A. Effects of age and exper 
ence on the establishment of internal inhibition 
in finches. Brit. J. Psychol, 1959 (May), 50, 13 
144.—Birds were given the task of differentiating 
between a white-lidded dish containing food an hat 
black-lidded, but empty, dish. Results suggest t 3 
"internal inhibition [learning not to respon Td 
nonreinforced situation] is weak in very young bir e 
develops as a result of age and also as a result » 
experience during the juvenile stage and, later agah 
weakens slightly."—C. M. Franks. 
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2703, von Wright, J. M. The effect of syste- 
matic changes of context stimuli on repeated re- 
call, Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 59-68.—To test 
4 predictions based on these assumptions: a context 
stimulus, the absence of which raises the threshold 
for recall of a response, lowers the threshold for 
recall of that response when present; the threshold 
for recall of a response tends to increase with the 
lapse of time since the response was made. The 
assumptions are confined. The relevance of the re- 
sults for the “schema” theory of memory is briefly 
discussed. 20 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2704. Weir, Morton W., & Stevenson, Harold 
W. (U. Texas) The effect of verbalization in 
children's learning as a function of chronological 
age. Child Develpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 143-149.— 
Variations in age and in instructions to name-stim- 
uli prior to response in a discrimination learning 
situation, Results from 128 children, age 3-9, showed 
better learning in verbal groups and a curvilinear 
pron between rate of learning and age.—B. 
amp. 


2705. Wenzel, B. M. Tactile stimulation as re- 
inforcement for cats and its relation to early feed- 
ing experience, Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 297-300.— 

Six kittens were raised in almost complete isolation 
ftom human beings. At weaning . . . the Experi- 
mental Group [N = 3] was subsequently fed daily 
y an automatic device and was never fondled; the 
3 Control Group was fed by E and fondled briefly. 
After six weeks . .. Ss were trained in a special box 
to touch a small rod with nose or paw. E gave a 
periodic reinforcement by inserting a hand through 
the top of the box and stroking S's head for 5 sec. 

һе number of responses made by each S was counted 
шш: 5-min. sessions on 10 different days. All Ss 
tarned the response but those in the Experimental 

toup responded at a significantly lower rate. . . . 
Brine a cat’s head as reinforcement can be con- 
еей to have a large secondary component sig- 
nificantly related to human contacts during feeding." 

: Н. Ammons. 


A Wike, Edward L., & Kintsch, Walter. (U. 
o sas) Delayed reinforcement and runway per- 
Г ince Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 19-28.—2 runway 
E pues were performed to investigate the effects 
Ша ШУ delayed reinforcement under widely dis- 
ш я „training. In Experiment I Ss (N = 38) 
QU tained to 20-sec, delays on 0-, 20-, 50-, 80-, and 
E. D cent of the trials and 10- and 30-sec. delays 
Bor ОЕА . Vv-per cent of the trials. The delays 

In EP E in a delay area in front of the goal box. 
di лч П (N = 45) the first 5 delay condi- 
“box itself. used, and delay was imposed in the goal 

ionship b ^ oth experiments showed an inverse rela- 

a {р ween percentage of delay and runway 

i e габ of acquisition, Extinction trials with 

y As Rune riis differences among the 

і 7 isition data is discussed in terms of 
fie Meier Of behavior and the failure to con- 
“patternin er CXtinction findings are related to the 

8 effects of partial delay.—S. C. Ratner. 

"euh 5: A stimulus-trace hy- 
l cal learning theory. J. erp. 
г uso? (May), 57, 273-283.— According to the 
tional те, MS model, terminal estimates of condi- 
5 ponse Probability should match the sequential 
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dependencies between reinforcements only when trial 
spacing is massed: When trial spacing is distributed, 
these estimates should approach a value of .50. Find- 
ings were discussed within the framework of statis- 
tical learning theory. 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 

2708. Yanagi, G. H. (U. Tennessee) A repeti- 
tion of Glaze's study of the association values of 
nonsense syllables. Proc. W. Va. Acad Sci., 1957, 
29, 100-104.—Glaze's 1928 list of 2019 syllables was 
given to 46 college students in an attempt to deter- 
mine the association values of nonsense syllables. 
Analysis of data revealed that "nonsense syllables vary 
from 0 per cent to 100 percent association value or 
meaningfulness; there is only partial agreement be- 
tween the studies as to the association values of spe- 
cific syllables; very few nonsense syllables have ex- 
tremely high or low association values; and available 
comparisons indicate that the responses of subjects to 
nonsense syllables show reasonably high reliability.” 
—O. Strunk, Jr. 

2709. Yavuz, H. S., & Bousfield, W. A. Recall 
of connotative meaning. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 
319-320.—“A group of Ss learned to respond to Turk- 
ish words with familiar words purporting to be their 
English equivalents. Retention was tested one week 
later by presenting each Turkish word for transla- 
tion. Whether the translation could or could not be 
recalled, Ss rated the Turkish words on the GOOD- 
BAD scale of the semantic differential. Ss showed a 
significant tendency to retain the connotative mean- 
ings assumed to have been acquired by the Turkish 
words in the initial learning even when they were 
unable to recall their supposed translations,"—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 2356, 2516) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2710. Balint, Michael. The three areas of the 
mind. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958 (Sep-Oct), 39, 328- 
340.—Human development proceeds along 3 different 
levels. In the creative level, the individual works 
things out by himself without any relationship with 
outsiders. At the level of the basic fault, the person 
is emotionally involved with a specific single other 
individual (as in love or transference) and his de- 
velopment is motored by the directions furnished by 
this relationship. The oedipal level is characterized 
by conflict arising from incompatible relationships.— 
G. Elias. 


2711. Barber, Theodore Xenophon. The “ei- 
detic image” and “hallucinatory” behavior: A sug- 
gestion for further research. Psychol. Bull., 1959 
(May), 56, 236-239.—Both theoretical and experi- 
mental ambiguities have long harassed our under- 
standing of eidetic imagery and hallucinatory be- 
havior. The major issues creating the ambiguities 
are examined and recommendations are made con- 
cerning a fruitful research approach to the problem. 
32 refs.—W. J. Meyer. 

2712. Blanchard, William H. (System Develop- 
ment Corp. Santa Monica, Calif.) Intellectual in- 
hibition and the search for scientific truth. J. soc. 
Psychol, 1958(Feb), 47, 55-70.—“A description of 
the problem" is given and followed by *a brief out- 
line of the principal manifestations of intellectual in- 
hibition and a discussion of some of the methods that 
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have been devised for overcoming this problem. The 
implicit awareness of affect-impulse factors influenc- 
ing cognition has been indicated in scientific litera- 
ture since the time of Francis Bacon, yet many sci- 
entists, including psychologists, have ignored this 
phenomenon." 50 refs.—J. C. Franklin. 

2713. Durrell, Donald D., & Chambers, J. Rich- 
ard. (Boston U.) Research in thinking abilities 
related to reading. Reading Teach., 1958(Dec), 12, 
89-91.—Definition of the aspect of thinking being 
studied and measurement of the outcome of thinking 
are most essential. Suggestions for further research 
аге made.—C. К. Wurtz, 

2714. байо, John. (U. Pennsylvania) Ап in- 
formational approach to problem solving and 
thinking behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jul), 
20, 388.—A bstract. 

2715. Khairy, Melek, (U. College) Changes in 
behaviour associated with a nervous system poison 
(D.D.T.). Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(May), 11, 
84-91.—The effects of DDT on problem solving be- 
havior, speed and pattern of locomotion, and reaction 
to stress involving visual stimuli were observed in 
rats. "Problem solving behavior was found to be un- 
affected by the drug; no changes were found in speed 
of locomotion, but pattern of locomotion revealed that 
‘ataxia’ was one of the initial effects of DDT poison- 
ing. The experimental animals were found to be gen- 
erally less reactive to ‘stress’; ‘hyper-irritability’ re- 
ported in previous studies being explicable in terms 
of exaggerated motor responses.” 21 refs.—M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

2716. Mey, Phyllis A., Mallas, Irene A., Ekas, 
Elizabeth E., Chase, P. S., Jr., Васа, R. S., Riley, 
L. U., & Ray, W. S. (Bethany Coll.) Set for 
speed as a variable in problem solving. Proc. W. 
Va. Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 98-99.—The hypothesis was 
that a set for speed would interfere with problem 
solving. The experimental task was the disc trans- 
fer problem. 2 groups, a group set for speed 

(N = 16) and a group not set for speed (N = 16), 
were tested and compared. The hypothesis was af- 
firmed.—O. Strunk, Jr. 

2717. Ostow, Mortimer. The limitations of rea- 
son. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(1), 3- 
27.—Reason can serve only to ascertain the relative 
effectiveness of various modes of pursuing a goal. 
Reason has no place in setting goals. The ability to 
ignore instinctual pressure and think completely ob- 
jectively is rare if it exists at all. The only technic 
known to attenuate the distorting forces of the primary 
process is a Agr ndn which is reserved for the 
seriously ill, the therapists, and the people in crucial 
positions in our society. We must disabuse ourselves 
of the illusion that our reason is always master, that 
our vision is always clear, and that our motives are 
always pure. 16 refs.—D. Prager. 

2718. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. Prob- 
lem-solving and availability of functions in chil- 
dren. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 45-58.— Test- 
ing the hypothesis that other population Ss hav- 
ing available the necessary functions for the solution 

to a problem will, like high school students, solve the 
problem. The hypothesis is not sustained except in 
the case of children close to high school age. It is 
likely that a function is less stable over time in chil- 
dren than in adults. 19 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


AND ORGANIZATIONS 


2719. Wason, P. C. (U. College) The process- 
ing of positive and negative information. Quart, 
J. exp. Psychol, 1959(May), 11, 92-107.—24 psy- 
chology undergraduates, 15 men and 9 women, were 
presented a task in which they were required “to 
select two alternative words which would make af- 
firmative or negative conjunctive statements agree 
or conflict with given situations." 4 conditions: "true 
affirmatives, false affirmatives, true negatives and 
false negatives . . . were presented six times in differ- 
ent serial orders, so that each occurred once in every 
block of four trials.” Mean response times were 8,99, 
11.09, 12.58, and 15.17 seconds respectively, and the 
differences were statistically significant—M. J. Way- 
ner, Jr. 

(See also Abstract 2871) 


INTELLIGENCE 


2720. Ammons, R. B., Tebbe, F., Landgraf, L, 
Baty, C., & Ammons, C. H. Methodological prob- 
lems in the use of anagrams for the study of crea- 
tive fluency. Proc. Mont. Acad. Sci., 1958, 18, 83- 
89.—“Еасһ of 30 Ss worked through a series of 8 
anagram problems. Analysis of scores . . . indicated 
that letter combinations varied markedly in difficulty, 
that Ss performed at stable but different levels of 
proficiency (fluency), and that practice effects within 
a series of 6 anagram problems were small. Form 
(‘sense’ or ‘nonsense’) in which letter combinations 
were presented had a detectable but inconsistent effect 
on productivity. Anagram solution fluency correlated 
significantly with a measure of verbal intelligence. 
.. . Stable estimates of the difficulty of a given letter 
combination very probably can be obtained by testing 
no more than 18 Ss. A wide range of fluency 18 
found from S to S.... Useful estimates of individual 
productivity can be obtained even when the S is given 
a working or solution period as short as 3 min. per 
letter combination. . . . the present method allows the 
effective and efficient evaluation of letter combina- 
tions to be used in anagram experiments on 'crea- 
tivity,’ with special reference to fluency of production 
of ‘solutions’ "—J. C. Mallick. : 

2721. Brunet, Odette. Niveaux d'acquisition du 
langage et résultats à des épreuves non verbales 
d'intelligence. [Levels of acquisition of language 
and results from non-verbal intelligence tests.) 2. J 
chol. Franc., 1958( Jul), 3, 197-208.—A number 0 
experiments with preschool children of different levels 
of language development and different socioeconomic 
levels are MISERE Ss accelerated in language de 
velopment did best in all of their age-level tests an 
were particularly superior on tests involving vin 
perceptual organization. Deaf-mutes had their gre 
est difficulty in the visual-perceptual organizatlo’ 
tests.—C. J. Adkins, ] 

2722. De Freitas, Otavio, Jr. Exame psicote" 
nico na seleção de candidatos a motoristas n° 
estado de pernambuco. [Psychotechnique examine. 
tion for the selection of candidates for driver's КЕ A 
in the state of Pernambuco.] Bol. Psicol. apl, Recht; 
1958(Mar), No. 3, 1-16.—2 aspects of profession 
selection are considered; in one there is a verificata 
of positive elements in order to keep the individus E 
a high professional standard, and in the other ps 
is a check on the negative qualities in order to ince 
deficient Ss from reaching a professional status, 5! 
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а bad performance would be dangerous for both the 
individual himself and his surroundings. Psycho- 
genesis of accidents is considered in the light of cur- 
rent studies in several countries, and techniques are 
resented as used in the state of Pernambuco in 
Brazil 4 points are principally looked for: intelli- 
gence examination with nonverbal tests, attention and 
its mobility, visual perceptive-discrimintative capacity, 
and visual-motor coordination. When a candidate 
fails the 1st examination he is submitted to another 
one plus a clinical, neurological, and psychiatric 
checkup. Out of 4412 candidates, 7.4% were con- 
sidered unfit to obtain a driver's license. French 
summary.—M. Knobel. 
2723. Egawa, Ryo. (Shibaura Coll. Technology) 
Suziki-Binet chino kensa no chiikisa ni yoru kento : 
Toshi to noson no chiteki hattatsu no hikaku o 
chüshin to shite. [A study on environmental handi- 
сар in intelligence test performance between urban 
and rural children: By means of the Suzuki-Binet 
Scale] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1958(Jul), 6, 28- 
40, 63-64.—Ss were 150 rural and 150 urban children 
ranging from Grades 4-12. ‘The average scores of 
tural group were significantly lower than those of 
urban group in all grades." “However, when these 
2 groups were compared and based on the same 
intelligence level, there was no difference in the pro- 
portion passing each item. Concluded "This intelli- 
‘Bence scale can be adapted . . . to either group of 
children in spite of the difference in their living con- 
ditions.” English summary.—S, Ohwaki. 
2724. Elwell, Clarence. (Diocese of Cleveland) 
cceleration of the gifted. Gifted child Quart., 
1958, 2, 21-23.—An experiment in the acceleration of 
Sifted children in Grades 4 and 7 of an 8-year ele- 
mentary school. Students with high mental and 
achievement ages relative to their chronological ages 
Participated. The plan was believed to have academic 
Value although curricular enrichment was necessary 
for Grade 4 arithmetic as well as for Grade 7 arith- 
metic, geography, and history. Children accelerated 
in groups had little difficulty in making social ad- 
Justments.—N. M. Chansky. 
2725, Indow, Taro. (Keio U.) The mental 
growth curve defined on the absolute scale: Com- 
pun of Japanese and foreign data. Jap. psy- 
^ Be 1959, 7, 35-48.—Thurstone’s absolute scal- 
tellige od was applied to a number of Japanese in- 
эш © tests. Agreement among the obtained 
э € scales of the different tests was great. Based 
ese data, à representative mental growth curve 
drawn, which was in close agreement with the 
m curve of a Binet test computed by Thurstone. 
pen no general agreement was found among the 
a of the standard deviation as a function 
Age. pa reasons for the discrepancy were 
4—»9. Lwahara, 
senho, instituto de Neuro-Psiquiatria, О de- 
figure. ra humana. [The drawing of a hu- 
24 DIS Bol. Psicol. apl., Recife, 1958( Mar), 
tained wi th .—Some new results on the DAP ob- 
the educations coi of pathology. The influence of 
ey E level of the S is stressed.—M. Knobel. 
& Glaser ронка, H., Waskow, L, Loeffler, N., 
а variable (U. Wisconsin) Intelligence level 
np. P. усто, ере 


rception of shape. Quart. J. 
1959 (May), 11, 108-112.—“The rela- 
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tion between shape constancy and intelligence was in- 
vestigated by determining the functions relating 
matched shape to the angle of inclination of a cir- 
cular test-object for groups at four levels of intelli- 
gence. . . . With increasing intelligence level the 
matches tend to approach the prediction based on the 
law of the retinal image thus demonstrating an in- 
verse correlation between intelligence and the extent 
to which constancy is demonstrated," — M, J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

2728. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U. The 
intelligence of applicants for admission to Jewish 
day schools. Jewish soc. Stud., 1957, 19, 129-140.— 
IQs on the Revised Stanford-Binet of 2083 preschool 
children applying for admission to the kindergarten 
or lst grade of 16 orthodox Jewish day schools in 
New York City. The mean IQ is 114.88+ 137. 
Corrections for variability at the lower age levels and 
for the depressing influence of bilingualism give an 
even higher mean IQ for these children. These 
higher IQs found among Jewish children as compared 
with non-Jewish children are accounted for in terms 
of socioeconomic background, superior verbal ability 
of Jewish children because of cultural pressures, the 
book-centered culture of the Jewish home, and the 
motivation toward intellectual achievement imparted 
to Jewish children by their parents.—S. Glasner. 


2729. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) A com- 
parison of the performance of bilingual and mono- 
lingual native born Jewish preschool children of 
traditional parentage on four intelligence tests. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 74-76.—“The Revised 
Stanford Binet, Form L, the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, 
and the Progressive Coloured Matrices were admin- 
istered to fifty-seven native born monolingual and to 
sixty native born bilingual preschool Jewish children 
of traditional parentage. Both groups had good com- 
mand of English and the test results were considered 
valid by the examiners. There was no correlation be- 
tween socio-economic background and intelligence for 
both groups. The Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test; 
Information, Comprehension and Similarities of the 
WISC Verbal Scale; Picture Completion, Block De- 
sign, Object Assembly and Coding of the WISC 
Performance Scale were found to give fair estimates 
of the ability of the native born bilingual Jewish 
children." On the measures listed the 2 groups per- 
formed similarly. The socioeconomic level of the 
fathers was similar in both groups.—L. B. Heathers. 


2730. Lewis, D. G. (Queen's U., Belfast) Bi- 
lingualism and non-verbal intelligence: A further 
study of test results. Brit. J. educ, Psychol., 1959, 
29, 17-22.—]enkin's Non-Verbal Scale of Mental 
Ability was used to compare 10-year-old Welsh- 
speaking bilingual children and monoglot English- 
speaking children (N — 375). Jenkins’ scale con- 
sists of 85 items diagrammatic in character. The 
monoglot group's performance was significantly higher 
(8 points in IQ). The differences may be attributa- 
ble to the test being a timed one or to the fact that the 
groups were not equal with respect to urban-rural 
differences.—IV/. Coleman. 

2731. Maddox, H. (U. Birmingham) Research 
note: Mental age scales. Brit. J. educ, Psychol., 
1959, 29, 72-73.—' "This note describes the differences 
obtained in practice between IQs derived from two 
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older tests, based on mental ages, and standardized 
Scores, derived from an NFER test, based on percen- 
tiles calculated for each month of age.” The mental 
age scales used by the Essential Junior Intelligence 
‘Test and the Simplex Junior Intelligence Scale yielded 
higher mean IQs than the newer NFER Primary 
Verbal Test.—W. Coleman. 


2732. Mahrer, Alvin R, & Bernstein, Lewis. 
(VA. Hosp. Denver, Colo.) A proposed method 
for measuring potential intelligence. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1958(Oct), 14, 404—409.—Inf, Comp, Arith, 
Sim, and Voc of the WBIS were given to 120 con- 
secutive patients referred to the psychological service 
of an army hospital. On the "standard" administra- 
tion generally all items of each of these subtests were 
given. On the basis of these scores the group was 
divided into 2 matched halves. The control group 
was immediately given a 2nd and then a 3rd standard 
administration with instructions, on the 3rd, to give 
the best answer they could. The experimental group 
was given the 2nd standard administration but on the 
3rd administration was instructed to give 4 answers 
to each question. IQ’s were computed after each ad- 
ministration using the best response given up to the 
time. The 2nd administration produced no significant 
differences in either group. The 3rd administration 
produced considerable increase in IQ in the experi- 
mental but not in the control group.—L. B. Heathers. 


2733. Mathison, Margaret, & McDonald, S. W. 
аер Coll)  Re-evaluation of intelligence: 

efinition, measurement, and inheritance. Proc. 
W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 75-78.—The exact na- 
ture of intelligence is still unknown, The hereditary- 
environmental dichotomy has been a relatively fruit- 
less attempt to define intelligence. Though it is 
нм impossible to prove that environmental in- 

luences greatly affect intelligence, it is also impossi- 
ble "to accept the traditional view that capacity is 
the all-important factor.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 


2734, Pire, G. Notion du hazard et développe- 
ment intellectuel. [The notion of chance and the 
development of intellect.] Enfance, 1958( Mar-Apr), 
No. 2, 131-143.—A new intelligence test contains 
items which call for comprehension of the idea of 
probability. Item analysis shows a high degree of 
Correspondence between item success and perform- 
ance on the whole test. Qualitative analysis of errors 
produces valuable insights into the development of 
the idea of probability. This idea develops gradually 
as a consequence both of increasing mental ability 
and of personal experiences. Many adults who use 
the phrase “by chance” have an infantile and primi- 
tive conception of its meaning.—S, S. Marzolf. 


2735. Priester, Hans-Joachim. (U. Hamburg) 
Die Standardisierung des Hamburg-Wechsler-In- 
telligenztests für Kinder—HAWIK. [The stand- 
ardization of the Hamburg-Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6 
(3, Suppl.)—The various phases and procedures de- 
veloped for the adaptation of the WISC for German 
use.’ In addition to standardization data, results of 2 
studies are presented concerning interpretation of: 
differences between verbal and performance IQ, and 
tentative subgroup norms based on type of school 
attended. 77 graphic descriptions of data and 99 refs. 
—EF. P. Hardesty. 
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2736. Sawa, Hidehisa. (Nagasaki U.)  Ichira- 
nsei sOseiji пі yoru chind közö no kenkyü: II, 
Chino to seikaku tono kansho o mezashite. [An 
analysis of identical twin's intelligence.] Jap, J, 
educ. Psychol, 1958(Jul), 6, 41—45, 64.— (see 33; 
3292) With 159 pairs of identical twins ranging 
from Grades 1-9, intratwin correlations were obtained 
on WISC Japanese revision IQ, Tanaka B-Scale IQ, 
and each score in subtests in both intelligence scales, 
Lower correlations were obtained on picture arrange- 
ment, picture completion, comprehension, and object 
assembly (assumed to be influenced by emotional 
factors of the S) than on verbal and arithmetic tests, 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


2737. Sheldon, Paul M. (Occidental Coll.) Iso- 
lation as a characteristic of highly gifted children. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1959( Jan), 32, 215-221.—Data from 
Rorschachs, exploratory psychiatric interviews, paper- 
pencil tests, teacher interviews, peer attitudes, and 
solitary play.—S. M. Amatora. 


2738. Sines, Lloyd К. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., 
Minn.) Intelligence test correlates of Shipley- 
Hartford performance. J. clin. Psychol., 1958 (Oct), 
14, 399—404.—"Data from two VA psychiatric sam- 
ples, and from a sample of state hospital psychiatric 
aides indicated that the Shipley-Hartford Retreat 
Scale is as good a measure of current functioning in- 
telligence as are most other brief group measures of 
intelligence. . . . Correlations between Shipley total 
raw scores and the standard intelligence tests used 
were .77, .79, and .78 with W-B in the MHC, УАН, 
and with the AGCT in the psychiatric aide samples, 
respectively. Shipley total raw scores yielded the best 
estimate of Wechsler scores, and were more highly 
related to Wechsler total weighted scores than to 
IQs." Conversion tables are presented for converting 
Shipley-Hartford total raw scores to W-B Full Scale 
weighted scores; the standard errors of estimate for 
these predictions are given. 24 refs.—L. B. Heathers. 


2739. Sinha, Durganand. Report on the Figure 
Test of intelligence. J. voc. educ. Guid, 1958 
(May), 4, 176-184.—Results with a figure analogies 
test administered to 370 college students at Patna an 
Bihar Universities in India. Difficulty and discrimi- 
nation indices are given for all of the 46 test items. 
From these, a revised form of the test has been pro- 
duced where 30 items are now scored. Validity is 10 
be checked against academic performance and teacher 
ratings. The test is useful in the assessment of gen- 
eral intelligence at the college level. —W. L. Bar- 
nette, Jr. 


2740. Tamkin, Arthur S. (Receiving Hosp: 
Children, Columbus, О.) Intelligence as a de 
terminant of Rorschach card rejection. J. clin. 
Psychol, 1959(Jan), 15, 63-64.—'"The hypothesis 
that intellectual functioning is a determinant of Rd 
Schach card rejection was tested by comparing the 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQs of 37 Ss who had no rejet 
tions with 29 Ss who had one or more rejections. 
was found that the mean IQ of those who ha int. 
rejections was significantly higher at the 5% Ро! 
It was concluded that intellectual functioning was о 
factor in rejection, which suggests that difficulty 2 
deriving concepts from the Rorschach may be + 
tributable largely to the structural complexity s^ 
the cards as against their emotional evocativenes* 
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Ss were hospitalized psychiatric patients.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2741, van den Broek, P. Die Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. Z. diagnost, Psychol., 
1958, 6, 317-330.—A preliminary appraisal of the 
WISC undertaken by the Psychological Institute of 
the University of Leiden. Data with respect to IQ 
and scaled score variability are presented along with 
findings relevant to: differential effects of sex and 
socioeconomic class, differences in verbal and per- 
formance patterns, school success predictability, and 
the relative merit of 3 short forms of the test. Re- 
sults are based on 100 6th-grade children, 11-14 
years of age.—F. P. Hardesty. 


2742, Weil, Pierre-Giles. Influence du milieu 
sur le développement mental. Répercussion sur 
lorganisation des programmes didactiques. [In- 
fluence of environment on mental development. Sig- 
nificance for the organization of instructional pro- 
grams] Enfance, 1958( Mar-Apr), No. 2, 151-160. 
—Preliminary presentation of results of a national 
survey of the intelligence level of Brazilians. If one 
plans an educational program in accordance with in- 
telligence levels and then finds that these levels are 
influenced by educational programs, one is caught in 
а vicious circle. This study, begun in 1954, used a 
stratified sample of 27,000. The age range was from 
6 (065. A multiple choice, nonverbal test with liberal 
time limits was used; data compares the literate and 
the illiterate. The age-performance curve for the 
literate is very similar to those ordinarily reported. 
For the illiterates there is virtually no improvement 
їп performance associated with age. А number of 
Teasons are given why the latter finding is not defini- 
live in its significance, concluding that it is still best 
to concentrate upon the needs of the individual, be- 
ЖЫ where a study of him indicates one should 

in.—S5. S. Marzolf. 


2743, Witsaman, І. В., & Jones, Reginald L. 
State Hosp., Logansport, Ind.) Reliability of the 
olumbia Mental Maturity Scale with kindergar- 
ten pupils. J, clin, Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 66-68. 
TAS a result of testing 391 kindergarten children 
the authors question the adequacy of the standardiza- 
ш of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. Though 
М Community was not an unusual one, 25% of the 
f ildren obtained IQs of 130 or higher. Mean scores 
AUS 227 five year olds were very significantly 
E ег than those of the standardization group. A 
от group of 34 Ss were retested 6-8 weeks later. 
En the distribution of IQs for this group was 
ES үе that of the total sample, the test-retest г 
felested 9. 12 Ss with low CMMS scores were 
n ed on the S-B; the 2 tests correlated only .55. 
Eeneral the S-B IQ was higher than the CMMS 
ard de 9r age 6, but not for age 5, the manual stand- 


viation is much larger than that for the S-B.— 
* B. Heathers, 


(See also Abstracts 2349, 2352, 2353, 2367, 2816, 
2987, 3200, 3237, 3253, 3446) 


zi PERSONALITY 
b. Хе Аагопвоп, Bernard $. (State Hosp., Tren- 
Of masca cs COmparison of two MMPI measures 


ulinity-feminity, 


(Jan), 15, а go e minity, J. dim. Psychol, 1959 


1223) “Comparison of 
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the scores of 84 males and 62 females on the МЇ scale 
of the MMPI and on an index of masculinity-feminity 
based on the relationships among the scales, Hs, Hy, 
Pa, and Pt, showed that both significantly differen- 
tiated males from females while having only a low 
relation to one another. This suggested that male 
and female personality differences comprise more than 
a single dimension. Since both of these measures are 
verbal, recent theorizing based on a similar finding 
with regard to perceptual-motor tests and the Mf 
Scale, in which it was postulated. that the former 
tapped id and the latter superego function, seems 
probably premature. ... Since... [the Mf index] 
is based on the relationships among four scales, it 
may be more difficult to fake than the Mf scale alone.” 
—L. B. Heathers, 

2745, Bateman, Mildred M., & Jensen, Joseph S. 
(Topeka State Hosp., Kan,) The effect of religious 
background on modes of handling anger. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1958(Feb), 47, 133-141.—Results of ad- 
ministrations of a religious questionnaire and projec- 
tive tests to 84 Protestant college students show “that 
a person with extensive religious training tends to 
express less anger towards the environment and is 
more apt to turn it in upon himself [and] also show 
that a person’s present religious beliefs have a much 
less definite correlation with modes of handling 
апдег.”—/. C. Franklin. 

2746. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) 
Anti-semitism and the displacement of aggression. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 59, 182-187.— 
"... an object's likelihood of receiving displaced ag- 
gression varies not only with the objective stimulus 
factors . . . but also with the personality characteris- 
tics of the angered person. . . . it was hypothesized 
... that highly anti-Semitic Ss would be more likely 
to displace aggression when angered than less anti- 
Semitic Ss. The results support the hypothesis. 
Several factors possibly accounting for this displace- 
ment are discussed.” 17 refs.—G. Frank. 

2747. Canning, Ray R., & Baker, James M. Ef- 
fect of the group on authoritarian and non-authori- 
tarian persons. Amer. J. Sociol, 1959(May), 64, 
5/9-581.—Experiments in autokinesis with authori- 
tarian and nonauthoritarian persons revealed that 
both were influenced significantly by group pressures. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

2748. Cattell, R. B., & Baggaley, A. R. A con- 
firmation of ergic and engram structures in atti- 
tudes objectively measured. Aust. J. Psychol, 
1958 (Dec), 10, 287-318.—“Four devices—Preference, 
Memory (Word Association), Autism-Misbelief 
(Opinions), and Phantasy (Sentence Completion) — 
were chosen as being of highest reliability and 
validity, in terms of loadings in the three major 
‘motivation component’ factors,” A test battery of 
the 4 tests was constructed for each of 56 attitudes 
and administered to 199 Air Force OCS cadets, The 
56 attitudes were intercorrelated, factored, and ro- 
tated and a structure appeared “for 13 factors of ade- 
quate variance.” 8 simple structure factor patterns, 
showing resemblance to drives and propensities, were 
called ergs. 5 other factors appeared to be learned 
sentiments. 15 refs.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2749. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) What 
is “objective” in “objective personality tests?" 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 285-289.— "Essentially 
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independent dimensions of test descriptions are objec- 
tive-ys-self-appraising, selective-vs-inventive, and 
conspective-vs-rative. These dimensions will yield 
8 types of tests." This definition of: stimulus, re- 
sponse opportunity, and scoring basis should help to 
understand a test.—M. M. Reece. 

2750. Cattell, Raymond B., & Coan, Richard W. 
(U. Illinois) Personality dimensions in the ques- 
tionnaire responses of six- and seven-year-olds. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 28, 232-242.—1 
phase of a factor analytic study of personality at the 
6- and 7-year level dealing with questionnaire re- 
sponses is reported. Responses to 200 items pre- 
sented in dichotomous form and designed to cover all 
the dimensions previously demonstrated at the 11-14- 
year level were obtained from a final sample of 151 
public school children. 18 factors were extracted, of 
which 11 presented reasonable matches with the re- 
sults of an independent follow-up study using similar 
procedures with a different sample of Ss. A tentative 
identification of these 11 factors is attempted. The 
results resemble strongly those obtained in previous 
studies of older groups, both in terms of the number 
of factors involved, and in their psychological char- 
acter.—R. C. Strassburger. 

2751. Chandra, S. Subhash. (U. Coll. Arts, Hy- 
derabad) The primacy of personality in contem- 
porary psychology. Indian J. soc. Wk., 1958 (Sep), 
19, 133-141.—Following consideration of the various 
definitions of personality, fundamental theories of per- 
sonality are briefly outlined—R. Schaef. 

2752. Chatterjee, R. G., & Banerjee, Sasadhan. 
Interest in amusements and its relation to per- 
sonality types. Indian J. soc. Wk., 1958(Dec), 19, 
218-224.—57 students were asked to rate on a 4- 
point scale, most-liking to most-disliking, a list of 24 
amusements and a list of 10 personality types. 
Tables, based on 50 completed forms, given in per- 
cent of Ss choosing each scale point, break down re- 
sults with respect to various sexes, age levels, and 
courses of study engaged in. In general, students 
prefer railway traveling as amusement and mental 
strength as a personality trait—R. Schaef. 

2753. Cheng, Fa-yu; Chen, Chu-chang, & Rin, 
Hsien. (National Taiwan U.) A personality 
analysis of the Ami and its three subgroups by 
Rorschach test. Acta Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958 
(Nov), No. 1, 131-143.—The Rorschach was admin- 
istered to 249 Ss of the Ami tribe, 1 of the aboriginal 
Formosan tribes. The Ami were shown to have 
imaginative and introversive tendencies, refined ex- 
pression of social intercourse, anxiety and hostility in 
interpersonal relationships, and weak restraint in 
their sexual drive.—C. E. Tuthill. 


2754. De Soto, Clinton B., & Kuethe, James L. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Subjective probabilities of 
interpersonal relationships. J. abmorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Sep), 59, 290-294.—“Subjective prob- 
abilities of the existence of various interpersonal rela- 
tionships under various conditions were obtained with 
a questionnaire given male college students. Positive 
affective relationships were regarded as generally 
most probable, and negative affective relationships as 
least probable." Various aspects of the interper- 
sonal relationship, eg., "likes," "trusts," “confides 
in," "feels superior to," etc., were discussed.—G. 


Frank. 
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2755. Engel Gerald; O'Shea, Harriet E, & 
Mendenhall, John H. “Projective” responses to 
a news article: A study in aspects of bias. J, 
Psychol., 1958(Oct), 46, 309-317.— Designed to test 
interpretation of publications of a controversial article 
on the part of groups with different ego involvements, 
Selected was one in a national news weekly on alco- 
holic habits of Jews, with a questionnaire answered by 
these groups: Catholic students, Jewish fraternity 
members, Protestant students, students in an English 
class, graduate students in clinical psychology, minis- 
ters, rabbis, and patients in an alcoholic ward at a 
state hospital. Interpretations varied considerably in 
group-to-group comparisons, although in general, 
feelings were that Jews felt that Catholics and Pro- 
testants are heavier drinkers.—R. W. Husband. 


2756. Erikson, Erik H. Identity and the life 
cycle: Selected papers. Psychol. Issues, 1959, 1, 
1-171.—A reprint of 3 previously published papers: 
^Ego Development and Historical Change" (see 22: 
904), "Growth Crises in the Healthy Personality" 
(see 26: 5571), and "The Problem of Ego Identity" 
(see 31: 2625). 5 p. bibliog.—D. Prager. 


2757. Eschenbach, Arthur E., & Dupree, Louis. 
(Patrick AFB, Fla.) The influence of stress on 
MMPI scale scores. J. clin, Psychol, 1959( Jan), 
15, 42-45.—“Twenty-two normal males were admin- 
istered the MMPI prior to and immediately after а 
realistic survival situation containing conditions of 
Stress, fatigue and anxiety. High test-retest relia- 
bilities, comparison of present study with previous 
Studies not incorporating the intervening situation of 
stress, fatigue, and anxiety; and relatively minor dif- 
ferences between the pre- and post-test means on all 
scales of the MMPI indicated that the intervening 
situational variable had but a negligible effect on 
MMPI test scores. The results strongly suggest 
that MMPI scores are not unduly influenced by un- 
usual environmental circumstances or immediate situa- 
tional presures such as stress, fatigue, and anxiety 
immediately prior to test administration.” Statis- 
tically, scores on Hs, Pd, Pt, Sc, and A (Anxiety) 
decreased significantly while scores on L increase 
significantly. All clinical means were lower on re- 
test whereas K, L, and Social Dominance were higher. 
—L. B. Heathers, 


2758. Favez-Boutonier, J. La signification du 
complexe d'oedipe. [The significance of the oedipus 
complex.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959( Apr-Jun), 2, 201- 
216.—The importance of the oedipus complex 1$ 
proved by the fact that it provoked disagreements 
which caused schisms between Freud, Adler, Jung, 
and Horney. Freud's correspondence is quoted in 
order to document the original and subsequent for- 
mulations. If the oedipus complex were given the 
same importance as the prohibition of incest, it would 
provide important insights into social integration. 
Moreover, contemporary views concerning the pro- 
hibition of incest are mentioned, including rationa 
and instinctive explanations, as well as, the the- 
ories of Durkheim and Levi-Strauss. In support 
of this contention, primitive customs are cited. In 
some cultures, the termination of the oedipus COM- 
plex marks the child's entry into adult life, €£" 
betrothal and marriage ceremonies of 5-6 year olds. 
The termination of the oedipus complex is 3" 
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accomplishment which permits the individual to 
develop in various ways.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2759. Feather, N. T. Level of aspiration and 
achievement imagery. Aust. J. Psychol, 1958 
(Dec), 10, 319-328.—An attempt to bring together 
studies of the level of aspiration with McClelland’s 
study of achievement motives. The relationship 
between Relaxed and Achievement-oriented situa- 
tions is investigated. Mean goal discrepancy scores 
showed a significant increase from Relaxed to 
Achievement-oriented situations. Achievement pro- 
jective scores also showed an increase from Re- 
laxed to Achievement-oriented situations. Results 
were interpreted in terms of a dominant “fear of 
failure” set in the Relaxed situation and dominant 
"hope for success" set in the Achievement-oriented 
situation.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

2760. Flanagan, J. J., Jr, & Herr, V. V. As- 
cendance-submission and the psychogalvanic re- 
sponse to mild stress. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 289— 
292.—"The social qualities of ascendance-submission 
may be interpreted as a tendency to act with ag- 
gression to, or withdrawal from, a difficult social 
Situation. Fear may be defined as withdrawal or 
compliance, and anger as aggression. Recent studies 
һауе held that fear and anger аге psysiologically 
different, and that this difference should be reflected 
in the PGR. It was hypothesized that submissive 
persons would react to a difficult social situation with 
PGRs that reach their peaks faster than those of 
ascendant persons, and would react with larger 
PGRs than would ascendant persons. Results sup- 
port the speed hypothesis, but not the magnitude 
hypothesis. The negative results for the magnitude 
hypothesis are interpreted in terms of differences in 
experimental conditions rather than as contradicting 
earlier findings of Ax."—C. Н. Ammons. 

2761. Fox, L. W. (Ohio U.) The relationship 
of the Buckingham personality test to the discrep- 
ancy between intelligence and scholastic achieve- 
ment. Proc, W.Va. Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 91-94.— 
The null hypothesis was that there is no relationship 
between what is measured by the Buckingham Per- 
Sonal Adaptability Test and the discrepancy between 
intelligence and achievement. Ss consisted of 46 11th 
Stade girls and 54 11th grade boys. The null hy- 
pothesis was affirmed.—O, Strunk, Jr. 

E. Frye, R. L., & Adams, H. E. Effect of the 
Ma се variable on leaderless group discussion 
Sie Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 184.—An in- 

3 gation of “the personality characteristics of [44] 
АШ 0 volunteered for a leaderless discussion ex- 

ment, as compared with [51] Ss who did not 


jpuunteer. * After several Opportunities to participate 

u CXperiment known to be carried out in groups, 
Schedule. given the Edwards Personal Preference 
15 Eats Scores for the two groups on each of the 
» None of t Were compared by means of Student's 
05 level Of the t values was significant beyond the 


+. as far as per: lit iables meas- 

ure personali у variable: 

т a the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 

lderless 160 the volunteer variable does not bias 

тоя БТОпр discussion éxperiments."—C. H. 

27 z 

(Honk, Eesha, Masaji, & Murayama, Noboru. 

Suteki ken е: U.) ]Jikogainen no hattat- 
yü. [A developmental study of self-con- 
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сер] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958(Jul), 6, 1-6, 60. 
—126 children of Grades 2, 4, and 6 were used as Ss. 
Their social behavior, human relations, academic suc- 
cess, and personality were measured by self-evalua- 
tion, teacher's evaluation, mutual evaluation of the 
children, and each child's evaluation of how others 
evaluated him. Questionnaires were employed. With 
increase in age, self-concept becomes more objective 
and stable. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

2764. Gay, J. D. (Marshall Coll.) A compari- 
son of certain aspects of personality of college 
fraternity and nonfraternity men. Proc. W. Va. 
Acad, Sci., 1957, 29, 8/-90.— The hypothesis was that 
active members of fraternities tend to select from the 
available candidates persons who are, with respect to 
certain personality traits, already much like them- 
selves. Using the Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey, a freshman nonfraternity group (N 
— 31), a freshman pledge group (N — 30), and a 
fraternity active group (N — 30) were compared. 
The original hypothesis was affirmed.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


2765. Gelbmann, Frederick John. (Catholic U.) 
Authoritarianism and temperament. "Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 1958. 63 p. 
$.75.—149 firemen were administered the F scale, 
personal data sheet, and Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey to determine whether groups opera- 
tionally defined as authoritarian and nonauthoritarian 
on the basis of F scale scores maintained group 
identity when analyzed in terms of a defined set of 
personality variables. That "typeness of the authori- 
tarian makes it possible to distinguish him from the 
non-authoritarian both in wider areas . . . than de- 
scribed in the California study . . . has not been up- 
held by the present study." 40-item bibliog.—E. L. 
Gaier. 

2766. Honkavaara, S. S. The Color- and Form- 
Personality: Perceptual Personality Test. In- 
dividual, 1 form, untimed, age 7 to adult. Bel- 
mont, Mass.: Color Institute, 1959, 50 p—For each 
card in a deck of small cards the S selects the one 
colored geometrical form which is most similar on a 
large card with 8 forms. There are 6 large cards. 
Scoring is based upon the degree to which the selec- 
tions are based upon form or color. The test is de- 
signed to help analyze a person in terms of his inborn 
structure. The manual describes how the test can be 
interpreted and used, and discusses how the test re- 
actions express the basic psychophysical structure of 
a personality.—R. L. McCornack. 


2767. Iwahara, Shinkuro; Miseki, Kyoko; Shio- 
kawa, Noriko, & Yoshida, Reiko. (Nara Women's 
U.) Uso ni taisuru GSR to seikaku tokusei tono 
kankei ni tsuite. [GSR to forced lying and person- 
ality traits.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 1(3), 
82-85.—51 college students were forced to lie. “The 
number of GSR to lying which were distinctly greater 
than those GSR to other neutral stimuli, was cor- 
related with 16 Rorschach scores, Yatabe-Kibler and 
Yatabe-Guilford personality inventories. . . . individ- 
uals who were sensitive to forced lying, tended to 
think in abstract or symbolic terms. Their responses 
were more likely to be integrative and theoretical. 
- . . Any significant relationships were not ob- 
tained between the GSR to lying and either of the 2 
self-diagnostic inventories." ^ English abstract.—$. 
Ohwaki. 
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2768. Jones, Frank Pierce, & O'Connell, D. N. 
Posture as a function of time. J. Psychol., 1958 
(Oct), 46, 287-294.—Posture as an index of per- 
sonality has been much discussed, but 1 disadvantage 
has been that the time element has usually been miss- 
ing, ie. S is shown stopped in one position. The 
authors, by means of color film, marked points on 
the face and head, and a Strobolume, have been able 
to show moving postures, such a progressing from 
sitting to standing, or sitting relaxed to sitting erect. 
—R. W. Husband. 


2769. Jorgensen, C. A short form of the MMPI. 
Aust. J. Psychol, 1958(Dec), 10, 341-350.—An in- 
vestigation into the possibility of shortening the 
MMPI is reported. Experience with a shortened 
form has been encouraging in terms of usefulness and 
the time saving is substantial —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


2770. Kanzer, M. Autobiographical aspects of 
the writer's imagery. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959 
(Jan), 40(1), 52-58.—“The imagery of the writer is 
inevitably determined by his individual experiences 
and outlook. It is consequently of potential value as 
a projective test of his personality, creative processes 
and life history."—G. Elias. 


2771. Koyanagi, Kyoji. (Hokkaido Teacher's 
Coll)  Dosatsuteki kaiketsu to güzenteki kai- 
ketsu: Sosateki teigi. [Insightful solution and in- 
cidental solution: An operational definition.] Tohoku 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 1(3), 77-81.—An attempt was 
made to clarify the criteria of insightful solution. 
"The insight is the implicit occurrence of solution se- 
quence behavior. . . . operationally, [insightful solu- 
tion is solving a problem] . . . by a smooth overt solu- 
tion sequence behavior in which the occurrence of 
insight can be inferred obviously from the problem 
situation which requires the discovery of ‘means-end- 
relations.’ Insightful solution does not stand against 
so-called trial-and-error learning but against inci- 
dental solution.” English abstract.—S. Ohwaki. 


2772. Lana, Robert Edward. (U. Maryland) 
Pretest-treatment interaction effects in attitudinal 
ate Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 396.— 

stract, 


2773. Levitt, Eugene E., & Zuckerman, Marvin. 
The Water-Jar Test revisited: The replication of 
a review. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 365-380.—“The 
purpose of this paper was to review [30] recent studies 
bearing on the validity of the water-jug Einstellung 
test as a measure of the personality trait, rigidity, and 
to compare the findings with those of an earlier re- 
view [of 31 studies]. . . . The conclusions of this 
replication . . . substantiate those of the earlier one: 
the WJT is invalid as a measure of rigidity, and it 
has serious psychometric shortcomings no matter 
what it may be measuring."—C. Н. Ammons. 


2774. McClintock, Charles G. Personality syn- 
dromes and attitude change. J. Pers., 1958( Dec), 
26, 479—493.—3 approaches designed to effect changes 
in attitudes toward Negroes held by individuals classi- 
fied in terms of degree of other-directedness and ego- 
defensiveness were studied. Ss, 252 female college 
students, were administered the California F Scale 
and a Negro Stereotype Scale, the latter on 3 occa- 
sions. Measures of other-directedness and ego-de- 
fensiveness were derived from F scale items. The 3 
types of written material presented to the Ss were 
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labelled by the author as informational, interpretive, 
and ethnocentric. A number of predicted relation- 
ships were confirmed.—4. Rosen. 


2775. McGuigan, F. J. Further study of psy- 
chological changes related to intercultural experi- 
ences. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 244—248.— The effects 
of intercultural experiences on various aspects of the 
personality were evaluated. “The following findings 
are added to those previously reported. The effects 
of a year abroad, relative to a year at home, probably 
lead to: (a) a decrease in Ethnic Distance, the major 
portion of which occurs in the last eight months; 
(b) a consistent increase in Xenophilic tendencies 
throughout the year; (c) a development of ‘hostile’ 
feelings toward Americans as shown by a tendency 
to ascribe fewer positive traits to them than to Euro- 
peans throughout the year, and also to ascribe rela- 
tively more negative traits to them than to Europeans 
throughout the year; and (d) less independency."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


2776. Mayo, George Douglas, & Guttman, 
Isaiah. (Naval Air Technical Training Command, 
Memphis, Tenn.) Faking in a vocational classi- 
fication situation. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 43, 
117-121.—An interest and a personality inventory 
were administered to a total of 773 United States 
Navy aviation recruits, “The experiment provided a 
favorable opportunity for faking to manifest itself 
and it was not observed to any appreciable extent."— 
J. W. Russell. 


2777. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Justice as a psy- 
chological problem. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 
1959, 3, 7-51.—In 19 “chapters” the history, seman- 
tics, and clinical significance of “justice” are set forth. 
The concept is held to parallel in general the develop- 
ment of ego and superego functions. Illustrations are 
cited of the use of the concept in psychotherapy and 
in the courtroom.—L. A. Pennington. 


2778. Mitscherlich, Alexander. (Vossstr. 2, Hei- 
delberg) Aggression und Anpassung. II. [Ag- 
gression and adaptation. П.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958 
(Dec), 12, 523-537.—Aggression is human given, as 
are the organs by whose means it is expressed. Those 
who are made anxious by their own aggression tend 
either to compliance or acting-out. But fruitful 
adaptation is based on an adaptation to one’s own 
thoughtful awareness, a kind of adaptation becoming 
more and more important.in an increasingly crowded 
world.—E. W. Eng. 


2779. Newman, R. E. Personality development 
in a primitive “adolescent” group. Z. diagnost. 
Psychol., 1958, 6, 241-253.—Analysis of 18 protocols 
obtained from 2 randomly selected adolescent groups 
of Otomi Indians reveals statistically insignificant 
differences with respect to 25 Rorschach scoring vari- 
ables. Delineation of basic personality structure by 
means of a medial personality profile demonstrates 
several trends but without evidence of any marke 
change developmentally, The inference made from 
these data is that the “storm-and-stress” and aggres 
sive tendencies, generally assumed to be characteris- 
tic of adolescence in European and North Amerie 
cultures, may be absent during the 2nd decade of ЇЇ " 
in a different culture. Interpretation of overall jid 
ings supports anthropological observations made els 
where.—F. P. Hardesty. 
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- — 2780. Porteus, S. D. What do the maze tests 
measure? Aust. J. Psychol, 1958(Dec), 10, 245- 
256.—It appears likely that “planfulness,’ or the 

ability to put to prudent use the ability we possess, 
is the fundamental ability measured by the maze tests 
which have shown themselves to be sensitive indica- 
tors of frontal lobe or temporal lobe damage. Recent 
drug studies showing maze losses indicate that low- 
ered initiative and drive and less anxiety about prob- 
lems mean less planfulness. Certain shortcomings of 
the Porteus scale are being corrected.—P. E. Lichten- 
stein. 

2781. Pulver, Urs. Spannungen und Stérungen 
im Verhalten des Sáuglings: Beobachtungen über 
die Wirkung leichter Drucksituationen im ersten 
Lebensjahre. Vol. II. Beiträge zur genetischen 
Characterologie. [Tensions and irritations in the 
infant’s behavior pattern: Observations of the effects 
of lighter stress situations during the first year of 
life, Vol. II. Contributions to genetic character- 
ology.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1959. 123 
р. 5. Fr./DM 12.—This longitudinal study is a part 
“of a long range investigation of personality develop- 
ment, conducted at the University of Berne... under 
the direction of Richard Meili." The results are de- 
rived from an analysis of films taken at the homes of 
the infants at the age levels of 3, 4, 7, 9, and 11 
months, Discussed are: the reaction to objects, the 
Teaction to the camera at the age of 4 months and 
during the second half of the first year, the play with 
toys, the reaction to stress situations, the relation to 
the mother. “Irritability is a personality trait ob- 
Servable and measurable in different experimental 
Situations during infancy ‚.. which remains roughly 
Constant during the first year of life.’ German and 
English summaries. 52 refs.—M. Haas. 


2782. Rado, Sandor. From the metapsychologi- 
cal ego to the biocultural action-self. J. Psychol., 
I958(Oct), 46, 279-285 .—The inconsistencies of 
Freud’s 3 personification levels: superego as consci- 
ence representing divine commandments, the ego as 
adaptive common sense, and the id as repressed de- 
sires and satanic temptations. Rado objects to the 
physiological foundations, preferring common adapta- 
tional frames ОЁ reference. His postulation is that the 
Psychodynamic cerebral system includes an integra- 
түе apparatus whose base is the hedonic unit. In 
cul order follow the units of brute emotion, 
ы thought, and unemotional thought. Con- 
AERA peu moral self-restraint and promotes cul- 
airs achievement by means of self-reward; the ap- 
SR nee of automatic mechanisms of self-punishment 

Bhifies a failure of conscience—R. W. Husband. 


EY Ramey, J. W. (Columbia U.) The rela- 
perc e of peer group rating to certain individual 
E pos of personality. J. exp. Educ., 1958 
0 7, 143-149.—The degree to which doctoral 
pu ung closely with one another in a de- 
ned ae of themselves as a group was ques- 
graduat € close-knit group was chosen to be 12 
io ^) assistants in a department (the “Peer 
Me ко Other doctoral students in the depart- 
Scales of th designated “Others.” The following 6 
ed: Do е California Psychological Inventory were 
open e lance, Capacity for Status, Socialization, 
Tesults М Intellectual Efficiency, Flexibility. The 
*re that self-rating correlates more signifi- 
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cantly with rating of "Peers" than with ratings of 
"Others," peer ratings correlated more significantly 
with self-ratings than with ratings of "Others," and 
finally, ratings of "Others" will correlate as sig- 
nificantly with ratings of self as with ratings of 
"Peers."—E. F. Gardner. 

2784. Roberts, Allyn F., & Johnson, Donald M. 
(Michigan State U.) Some factors related to the 
perception of funniness in humor stimuli. J. soc, 
Psychol., 1957(Aug), 46, 57-63.—Analysis of reac- 
tions of 28 mental hospital patients to cartoons along 
with “empathy” and “reality contact" measures sup- 
port the hypotheses that "funniness of humor sitmuli 
are positively related to the degree to which the per- 
ceiver is able to empathize with the characters de- 
picted . . . and a positive relation exists between the 
degree of reality contact of an individual, and that 
person's perception of humor stimuli as being funny." 
—J. C. Franklin, 

2785. Rodgers, David А. (U; California) Per- 
sonality correlates of successful role behavior. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Aug), 46, 111-117.—By means 
of Q sorts "measures of role insight, role taking 
ability, and flexibility of self perception correlated sig- 
nificantly with role success (of 12 subjects). Meas- 
ures of self insight and of similarity between basic 
personality and role demands were not significantly 
correlated with role success. Self concept and role 
concept were found to be held in tension between basic 
personality and role demands. A distinction between 
self insight as a condition and as a process" is dis- 
cussed.—J. C. Franklin. 

2786. Rümke, H. C. (Maria-Hoek 4, Utrecht) 
Betrachtungen zum Problem "Sich óffnen und 
sich schliessen." [Observations on "opening" and : 
“closing” of the self.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958(Dec), 
12, 550-560.—The sense of the self being open or 
opening up, being closed or closing up, is a common 
experience. It is a rhythmically experienced alterna- 
tion between opening and closing that is healthy, 
while tendencies to fixation in either direction tend 
to pathology. Since this rhythm appears to be a 
basic activity it is probably accessible to modification 
by drugs. As a basic activity it is also likely that the 
meaning of "opening" and "closing" can be under- 
stood in a less phenomenological fashion.—E. W. 
Eng. 


2787. Schneider, Eliezer. (Inst. Psicologia, Rio 


‘de Janeiro) О problema psicologico da opiniao e 


da atitude. [The psychological problem of opinion 
and attitude.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1958 
(Jul-Aug), 8(7-8), 11-21.—Several authors have 
demonstrated recently that there is a correlation be- 
tween traits of personality and social attitudes and 
opinions. Eysenck disagrees with the environmen- 
talistic explanation and argues in favor of the "in- 
troversion-extroversion" dichotomy as a basic heredi- 
tary factor, It seems useful to talk about hereditary 
differentiation in speed and strength, rigidity, resist- 
ance and vulnerability, and to use operationally de- 
finable quantitative concepts such as more or less 
“sensibility,” “irritability,” “intensity,” etc. to cer- 
tain experiences in the environment. Investigations 
have been carried out at the Instituto of Psicology 
to correlate personality and attitudes and to demon- 
strate the nondisease character of the ill-named con- 
cept of neurosis—J. M. Salazar. 
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2788. Schumacher, Charles Frederick. (U. Min- 
nesota) A comparison of three methods for key- 
ing interest and personality inventories. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959( Jul), 20, 370.—Abstract. 

2789. Sells, Saul B. (Texas Christian U.) Struc- 
tured measurement of personality and motivation: 
A review of contributions of Raymond B. Cattell. 
J. clin, Psychol. 1959(Jan), 15, 3-21—A broad, 
critical review of Cattell’s “Personality and Motiva- 
tion Structure and Measurement.” (see 32: 3918) 
—L. B. Heathers. 

2790. Shouksmith, George. Command qualities 
in airline pilots. Aust. J. Psychol., 1958(Dec), 10, 
351-356.—A method is described for isolating leader- 
ship qualities. The most important qualities for com- 
mand in an airline pilot were found to be: confidence, 
dependability, initiative, keenness, calmness, and self- 
discipline —P. E. Lichtenstein, 

2791. Singer, Stanley L., Stefflre, Buford, & 
Thompson, Fred W. (Valley Psychol, Consul., 
Studio City, Calif.) Temperament scores and 
socio-economic status. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 281-284.—Information obtained on a sample of 
672 high school seniors included the age, parent 
occupation, and scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey. “It is concluded that scores 
on some temperament traits vary with socio-economic 
status."—HM. M. Reece. 

2792. Strickland, John F. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The effect of motivational arousal on humor pref- 
erences, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 59, 
278-281.—"'The present experiment was designed to 
test the hypothesis that the arousal of different types 
of motivations would produce differences in humor 
preferences. It was predicted that in a hostility- 
arousing situation subjects would prefer humorous 
material of a hostile and aggressive nature, while 

subjects placed in a sexually arousing situation would 
prefer humor material with a sexual theme. This 
prediction was confirmed , . . [and] an explanation 
of the results was offered in terms of suppression."— 
С. Frank. 

2793. von Bracken, Helmut, & David, Henry P. 
(Eds.) Perspektiven der Persónlichkeitstheorie. 
[Perspectives in personality theory.] Stuttgart, Ger- 
many: Hans Huber, 1950; 319 p.—A German edi- 
tion of the original 1957 publication (see 31: 1966). 
Several papers have been modified and enlarged, and 
a chapter on "Persónlichkeitstheorie in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika" by Henry P. David has 
been added.—F. Wyatt. 


2794. Webster, Harold. A note on "Correcting 
personality scales for response sets or suppression 
effects." Psychol. Bull., 1959( May), 56, 240.—This 
short paper reports a correction and certain improve- 
ments on a formula reported in an earlier paper (see 
33; 5801).—W. J. Meyer. 

2795. Wiggins, Jerry S. & Vollmar, Judith. 
(Stanford U.) The content of the MMPI. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 15, 45-47.—A table is pre- 
sented giving the percentage frequency of the 26 con- 
tent categories on the 13 usual and 12 of the newer 
MMPI scales. Also given is the total number of 
items on each scale.—L. B. Heathers. 


2796. Wilson, Thurlow R. Comments on ap- 
plication of the methods of bisection and equal 
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appearing intervals to perception of persons. Psy. 
chol. Rep., 1959, 5, 332.—Criticisms of a recent paper 
by Stanley A. Rudin (see 34: 1056).—C, Н. Am- 
mons, 


2797. Wohl, Julian, & Hyman, Marvin. (VA 
Medical Health Center, Detroit, Mich.) Relation- 
ship between measures of anxiety and constric- 
tion. J. clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 54-55 —“Five 
personality scales, two each of anxiety [MAS, 
IPAT] and constriction [Canter’s EC and Wohl’s 
CR] and one of test taking defensiveness [MMPI 
К], were intercorrelated. It was found that three 
of the first four measures were highly correlated with 
the defensiveness scale. The constriction scales were 
positively correlated, while the anxiety measures did 
not relate significantly when the defensiveness scale 
was held constant. Similarly, when the defensiveness 
scale was held constant, the anxiety measures did not 
correlate significantly with the constriction meas- 
ures.” Ss were 64 summer school college students; 
they were primarily teachers.—L. В. Heathers. 


2798. Young, Harl Н. (VA Hosp, Denver, 
Colo.) A test of Witkin’s field-dependence hy- 
pothesis. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 59, 
188-192.— Perceptual tests ( Witkin's Rod-and-Frame, 
Jackson's version of Witkin’s modification of the 
Gottschaldt Figures, Barrat and Fruchter's Chair- 
Window Test) and tests of personality (Draw-a- 
Person, Holtzman Inkblot Test, and several self- 
description tests) were correlated. 6 hypotheses were 
constructed and tested. Results tend to support the 
original Witkin findings and underscore the relation- 
ship of at least certain aspects of personality with 
perceptual variables. Measures of personality, as 
obtained through projective testing, correlated best 
with the field-dependence phenomena as opposed to 
self-evaluations.—G. Frank. 


2799. Zweig, Adam.  Tierpsychologische Bei- 
tráge zur Phylogenese der ich-über-ich-instanzen. 
[Contributions of animal psychology to the phylo- 
genses of instances of super ego.] Bern, Switzer- 
land: Hans Huber, 1959. 81 p. DM 12.50.—The 
question of psychical structures in animals as. would 
be homologous to the id, ego, and super-ego in man 
was investigated along the lines of formal, functional, 
and mnemic-structural comparisons of a number 0 
observations. Ego was characterized conceptually as 
à system of sensomotorical-mnemical integration with 
the function of sense-making, self-shaping, and selt- 
preservation. Super-ego was considered a mnemic- 
vectorial regulation system with the function of shap- 
ing and preserving a structured society. Мпетіс- 
yectorial regulation was hypothesized as a process for 
the establishment of an optimal equilibrium between 
individual and collective polyvalent tendencies of ex- 
pansion. 16-item bibliog.—24. H. Urmer. 


(See also Abstracts 2819, 2906, 2910, 3244, 3323, 
3391, 3411, 3412, 3413, 3456) 


AESTHETICS 
2800. Beres, D. The contribution of psycho- 
analysis to the biography of the artist: A сори 
mentary on methodology. Int. J. Рвусйо-Ата 
1959(Jan.), 40(1), 26-37.—4A. biography revealing 
the artist's neurotic-psycHotic trends is incomplete. 
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It should show how these trends were reflected in his 
work.—G. Elias. 

2801. Deutsch, F. Creative passion of the art- 
ist and its synesthetic aspects. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1959(Jan), 40(1), 38-51.—Résumés of the 
lives of 3 sculptors, Rodin, Kollwitz, and Ambrosi to 
show that their works reflected psychological trends 
developed in their childhoods. It is the child that is 
expressed in creativity; the adult ego shapes the 
child's effusiveness into a work of art.—G. Elias. 

2802. Janse de Jonge, A. L. Robert Burton's 
The Anatomy of Melancholy. Med. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol, 1959, 14, 119-132.—A discussion of Burton’s 
book and the psychiatric viewpoints expressed therein. 
—R. Н. Howwink. 


2803. Káráng, Gósta, & Sandstróm, Carl Ivar. 
(Uppsala U.) Anvindbarheten av estetiska be- 
dómningstest. [The applicability of aesthetic judg- 
ment tests.] Pedag. Forsk., Nord., 1959, No. 1, 44— 
56.—In order to ascertain their applicability in Swe- 
den, the Meier Art Judgment Test (MAJ) and the 
Graves Design Judgment Test (GDJ) were adminis- 
tered to a group of students at an art teachers college 
(selected for their artistic ability), and to a group 
at a regular teachers college. The GDJ differen- 
tiated the 2 groups significantly; the MAJ did not. 
The correlation between the 2 tests was low for the 
artteacher group (r=.25), higher for the other 
group (r—.52). "The reliability coefficients were 
generally in line with those given in the respective 
test manuals, but the validity of both the MAJ and the 
GDJ was found to be unsatisfactory (using teachers’ 
ratings or marks received in art courses as the cri- 
terion), English summary.—4L. Goldberger. 


2804. Vereecken, Ј. L. T. M. Bijdrage tot de 
Psychologie van de stierenvechter. [Contribution 
to the psychology of the bullfighter.] Ned. Tijdscher. 
Psychol., 1959, 14, 12-23.—A psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation of bullfighting as a symbolic expression of 
human problems. The bullfight is described as a 
ritual display of masculinity, in which the timid 
Spectators have the opportunity of watching what 

еу would like to do themselves, but do not dare to. 

6 tefs—R. Н, Houwink, 


(See also Abstracts 2336, 3397) 
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E Barlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin) The 
13 усуе Amer. Psychologist, 1958 (Dec), 
the aid = Infant monkeys were reared with 
stitute, 9: E ur od noier enb 
Stream; Cuced a perfectly proportione: 
Eon body Stripped of unnecessary bulges and 
system was edundancy in the surrogate mother's 
Tom two а by reducing the number of breasts 
Upper-thoract Опе and placing this unibreast in an 
the natural ard Sagittal position, thus maximizing 
Of the eae known perceptual-motor capabilities 
а block o Operator. The surrogate was made from 
eathed in 909 Covered with sponge rubber, and 

lind her radia Cotton terry cloth. A light bulb be- 
soft, Bun. lated heat. The result was a mother, 
tience, а a] pud tender, a mother with infinite pa- 
4 mother 5a ет available twenty-four hours a day, 
at never scolded her infant and never 
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struck or bit her baby in anger." The data obtained 
"make it obvious that contact comfort is a variable 
of overwhelming importance in the development of 
affectional responses, whereas lactation is a variable 
of negligible importance.” It is suggested that the 
primary function of nursing “is that of insuring fre- 
quent and intimate body contact of infant with 
mother.”—S. J. Lachman, 

2806. Hooker, Davenport. (U. Pittsburgh Medi- 
cal School) Evidence of prenatal function of the 
central nervous system in man. New York: Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, 1958. 41р. $.75. 
—A review of the sequential appearance of extero- 
ceptive reflexes in the human fetus and its bearing on 
the individuation (Coghill)-integration (Swensen, 
Windle) conflict. The development of human fetal 
reflex behavior appears to substantiate Coghill’s (see 
3: 3022) dictum that “the same law prevails in the 
development of behavior of human beings as that 
which has been observed in Amblystoma. . . . it is 
the ‘law’ or principle that behavior develops first as a 
total pattern, from which partial patterns are later 
individuated, that constitutes the important considera- 
tion here.” 60 refs.—G. Y. Kenyon. 

2807. Lévy-Schoen, Ariane. Le developpement 
de la perception d'autrui: Quelques résultats et 
problémes. [The development of the perception of 
others: Some results and problems.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959(Feb), 4, 53-57.—An experiment is described 
in which children and adults make choices among sets 
of photographs or designs. Certain relationships be- 
tween the choices of these Ss and their age, social 
and educational background, and personal character- 
istics are noted.—C. J. Adkins. 

2808. Lorenz, Konrad Z. The evolution of be- 
havior. Scient. Amer., 1958(Dec), 199(6), 67-83.— 
Investigations about possible inherited, unvarying 
motor patterns underlying the varying behavior which 
animals learn. The problem is approached through 
seeking homologous traits from species to species and 
and through cross breeding studies where new pat- 
terns not present in parents, suppressions, and trait 
combinations appear in the hybrid.—/. 5. Wolf. 

2809. Perron, Roger. La conception de soi 
comme facteur de comportement. [The self-con- 
cept as a factor of behavior.] Psychol. Franc., 1959 
(Feb), 4, 58-68.—A review of research on the self- 
concept is presented, and the need for more attention 
to this problem is stressed. А further development 
of research methods is urged. 98 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 


2810. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Rats, man, and the welfare state. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959 (Jan), 14, 18-28.—The possible relationship 
between social securities and the incidence of various 
noncurable diseases is discussed. Paralleling the de- 
velopment of the welfare state there is a great in- 
cidence in the occurrence of a variety of physical and 
mental diseases. Sometime between 1840 and 1850 
albino forms of the Norway rat were introduced into. 
the research laboratory; it thus was subject to domes- 
tication. Comparisons between the domesticated and 
the wild Norway rat are summarized; typically the 
differences favor the wild rat. In the domesticated 
animals adrenal glands are smaller and less effective, 
the thyroid less active, the brain smaller and perhaps 
less effective as indicated by evidence of greater sus- 
ceptibility to audiogenic seizure. In the protected en- 
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vironment it is the tamer, more gentle, that survive; 
“ ‘natural selection’ does not always operate to elimi- 
nate weaker individuals.” In the domesticated state 
"a greater variety of abnormal strains may appear 
and propagate themselves." Parallels in man are 
cited: as a consequence of legislation, increased 
energy resources and medical advances, less strong 
and less vigorous individuals are aided to survive and 
perpetuate their special defects in increasing numbers 
of individuals. 1t is possible that "the process of 
evolution can be influenced, that man has reached the 
state at which he can do something about his destiny." 
60 refs.—S. J. Lachman, 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


2811. Antonovsky, Helen Faigin. (Hebrew U., 
NYC) A contribution to research in the area of 
the mother-child relationship. Child Develpm., 
1959(Mar), 30, 37-51—Observation and interview 
data on 9 mothers and 9 children, age 20-23 months, 
showing relationships between mother behavior and 
child behavior and between different types of data 
on mother behavior—B, Camp. 


2812. Aupécle, M.  Dessins-robots.  [Figure- 
drawing standards.] Enfance, 1958( Mar-Apr), No. 
2, 145-150.—For quick classification of children on 
the basis of their drawings of a man, or of a man and 
chair (Aupécle's test H-C), drawings typical of the 
productions of each age are constructed. If, for ex- 
ample, 11 points is the average score for an 8 year 
old, the 8 items most frequently included at this age 
are put together and constitute the typical production 
for this age.—5. 5. Marsolf. 


2813. Bene, Eva. (Maudsley Hosp. London) 
Suppression of hetero-sexual interest and of ag- 
gression by middle class and working class gram- 
mar school boys. Brit. J. educ. Psychol, 1958 
(Nov) 28, 226-231.— Test data reflecting heterosexual 
and aggressive attitudes of some 300 grammar school 
boys provide a basis for comparing middle class and 
working class Tere in these areas. Significant 
differences in all but one of the items pertaining to 
heterosexual behavior in the direction of greater sup- 
pression by middle class boys are found. There is no 
evidence of social class differences in the tendency 
to suppress aggressive impulses. Further compari- 
son of working class boys in secondary modern 
schools with those attending grammar schools re- 
veals no differences to support the thesis that social 
mobility accounts for the above results.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


2814. Bijou, Sidney W., & Sturges, Persis T. 
(U. Washington) Positive reinforcers for studies 
with children: Consumables and manipulatables. 
Child Develpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 151-170.—Analysis 
and review of studies and information pertaining to 
use of consumables and manipulatables as positive re- 
inforcers in experimental studies with children. Sug- 
gestions for strategy in choice and use of these rein- 
forcers. 37 refs—B, Сатр. 

2815. Bowlby, John. The nature of the child's 
tie to his mother. Int, J. Psycho-Anal., 1958(Sep- 
Oct), 39, 350-373.—4A child is born with the follow- 
ing 5 instinctual drives: sucking, clinging, following, 
crying, and smiling. The attachment to the mother 
develops through the expression of these drives, and 
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thus serves as their integrating core. 
Elias. 

2816. Braine, Martin D. S. (New York U.) 
The ontogeny of certain. logical operations: Pia- 
get's formulation examined by nonverbal meth- 
ods. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(5, Whole No. 475), 
43 p.—An investigation of “Piaget’s theory of the 
development of intellect" is reported. Children from 
2 day nurseries in New York City served as Ss in 
the studies. They varied in age from 3-6 to 7-0 
years. These Ss were treated experimentally in an 
effort to ascertain: "the development in children of 
certain logical inferences”; “the development of chil- 
dren's concepts of position order."  Piaget's "notion 
of emergent levels and also, within the limited scope 
of these experiments, for his conception of the emer- 
gent processes as 'operational' thinking" is reported. 
90 refs—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

2817. Brigante, Thomas R. Adolescent evalua-. 
tions of rewarding, neutral and punishing power 
figures. J. Pers, 1958(Dec), 26, 435-450.—The 
relevance of certain variables to the responses of 
adolescent boys to power figures was studied in 2 
experiments. In 1 experiment, 50 Ss selected on the 
basis of strong interest in sports and either high or 
low agreement with their fathers’ disciplinary meas- 
ures were individually interviewed by 3 power fig- 
ures. In the other, 27 Ss in small groups interacted 
with 5 power figures. “The findings . . . suggest the 
importance of distinguishing between rewarding and 
punishing power, and emphasize that the consequences 
of inducing different amounts of power depend on 
the particular way in which power has been experi- 
mentally induced.”—A. Rosen. 

2818. Burstein, Alvin G. (U. Chicago) Primary 
process in children as a function of age. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol. 1959(Sep), 59, 284-286.—Ex- 
tending Freud's formulation with regard to the nature 
of the primary process, it was posited that language 
should reflect Freud's content that “contraries are not 
kept apart from each other, but are treated as though 
they were identical.” Hypothesizing that secondary 
process thinking is a function of development, 3r 
graders and 6th graders were compared on the basis 
of a paper-and-pencil test wherein the task was to 
select a synonym word from a group containing the 
synonym, an antonym, and an irrelevant word. Pri- 
mary process thinking, as measured above, was found 
to be more characteristic of the younger group.—6. 
Frank. 


2819. Cattell, Raymond B., Coan, Richard W» 
& Beloff, Halla. (U. Illinois) A re-examination 
of personality structure in late childhood, and de- 
velopment of the High School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire. J. exp. Educ, 1958(Dec.), 27, 73-88— 
The Junior Personality Quiz (JPQ), which was de- 
rived from the research of Cattell, Gruen, and Belo! E 
was studied by factor analytic methods with a view 
to its improvement and the construction of а ^M. 
form. Design of the new items was carried 00 
jointly by Cattell and Coan in America and Belof 
in Britain. A battery of 383 items including old anc 
new items was administered to 168 12- and 19-3 
old pupils in the schools of Terre Haute, India 
Factor analyses of matrices of phi coefficients betw 
items were conducted. 2 forms of a new test Са Q 
the High School Personality Questionnaire (HSP 


61 refs, —G, 
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were devised. The validity, reliability, and factor 
composition of these forms was examined. 25-item 
bibliog.—E. F. Gardner. 

2820. Durkin, Dolores. (U. California) Chil- 
dren's concepts of justice: А comparison with the 
Piaget data. Child Develpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 59- 
67.—Relationships between CA, IQ, and responses of 
101 7-13 year olds, to questions regarding resolution 
of story situations involving physical aggression be- 
tween children, Comparison with Piaget's theory of 
moral development supports contention of relation- 
ship between age and justice concepts, but not be- 
tween age and acceptance of reciprocity. Conflicting 
data regarding intelligence and justice concepts, but 
support for hypothesis of no relationship between 
IQ and equity.—B. Camp. 

2821. Frankiel Rita V. A review of research 
on parent influences on child Personality. New 
York: Family Service Ass. America, 1959, 32 р. 
$,05.—A survey for social caseworkers of multidis- 
ciplinary research concerned with the effects on child 
development of: specific infant-care practices; gen- 
eral patterns of parental behavior and motivation, 
Le, Overprotection, rejection, dominance, disciplinary 
techniques, etc.; and parental attitudes toward par- 
ent-child relationships. 103-item bibliog —D, G. 
Brown, 

2822, Gray, Suzanne W. (George Peabody Coll. 
- Teachers) Perceived similarity to parents and ad- 

Justment. Child. Developm., 1959 (Mar), 30, 91-107. 
—I15 children, Grades 5-8, rated themselves and 
л their parents on 40 bipolar adjectives, completed a 
Soclometric reputation test, the children's form of the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, and a masculinity-feminity 
Seale, Support for predicted interactions between di- 
tection of identification and sex and between age level 
ie distance or closeness to parent. Perceived simi- 
arity to father significantly related to adjustment in 

уз. Discussion of pressure toward emancipation 
and Ee role expectancies for women. 27 refs, 
=B. Сатр. 

2823. Hilliard, Е. Н. (U. London) The influ- 
ence of religious education upon the development 
of children's moral ideas. Brit. J, educ. Psychol., 

9, 29, 50-59. Studies made by Forester, Moreton, 
poen and Arnold, and Bradshaw have shown that 
тй adolescents question and tend to abandon the 

“РЕ of God rewarding the good and punishing the 
bi Zo pata gathered by Hilliard from the responses 
T education students to a questionnaire also gen- 
"ied Support previous findings. The majority of 

scents believe, in general, “that religion can and 
m help them to live a morally good life, . . . 
and lor one which deals effectively, in middle 
inci псе particularly, with religio-moral 
f ciples and their а lication t: bl i 
likely to meet with рр! 10п to current problems is 
cents, Aneta interested response from adoles- 

. an, 

inia o Шом, Minoru. .(Kyoto U.) Character- 
tating them ens paintings and an attempt at 
ерер ге. Јар J. Psychol., 1959 (Mar), 29, 363- 
“school chine by 22 4-year old and 29 6-year old 
characteris (dus Were rated on 71 items referring to 
4 Stics of technique, such as color and length 

E a a the paintings themselves, such as 
lors, extr, objects and “concreteness” of form. 3 

> Extracted from the matrix of intercorrelations 
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of item scores, were interpreted as emotionality, ef- 
fectiveness, and color-form quality. Reliability of 
the scoring scheme was .74, by the Spearman-Brown 
formula, and agreement among raters averaged 61%, 
In general, drawings by the younger children were 
more colorful and less "concrete."—J. Lyons. 

2825. Irwin, O. C. Phonetical description of 
speech development in childhood. In Kaiser, L. 
(Ed.), Manual of phonetics. Amsterdam, Holland: 
North-Holland, 1957. Pp, 403-425.—A review of 
the author’s work in the study of the sounds made by 
infants, touching on methodological problems as well 
as concrete results. “One thing stands out clearly 
from these researches: in the babbling and premean- 
ing speech of babies there is a degree of orderliness.” 
22 reís.—J. B. Carroll. 

2826. Jahoda, Gustav. Development of the per- 
ception of social differences in children from 6 to 
10. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959 (May), 50, 159-175,—179 
systematically selected children were given a spe- 
cially devised pictorial test of the ability to perceive 
Social differences, together with Raven's Coloured 
Progressive Matrices and the Crichton Vocabulary 
Scale. The ability to perceive social differences in- 
creased with age. Status differences in social per- 
ception were found to disappear when intelligence was 
held constant. In the discussion it is shown that an 
incipient class concept can exist even when there is 
no facility for giving it verbal expression. 17 refs.— 
C. M. Franks. 

2827. Larrue, Janine, & Malrieu, Philippe. En- 
quéte sur l'éducation á la ville et á la campagne: 
II. Types d'éducation á la ville. [Inquiry into 
child-rearing practices in the city and in the coun- 
try: II. Types of practices in the city.] Enfance, 
1958(Jan-Feb), No. 1, 31-62.—Rural child-rearing 
practices are rather homogeneous but diversity is the 
rule in urban communities. The following 5 types of 
families, with respect to their child-rearing practices, 
are proposed: (a) strict-protective—the child is con- 
sidered to be weak and its faults must be overcome 
by reliance on strict management; (b) stimulating— 
the child's development must be stimulated by being 
attentive to his needs; (c) liberal—reliance is placed 
on the natural flowering of the child's potentialities; 
(d) weak—the family is disorganized, inconsistent, 
anxious, and vacillating; and (e) divided—here there 
is disagreement between the father and the mother or 
between the grand-parents and the parents with re- 
spect to child management. Illustrative cases are 
cited and suggestions concerning the kinds of per- 
sonality that one may expect to flnd in children 
reared under the conditions characterizing each of 
these types.—S. S. Maraolf. 

2828. Lehman, Irvin J. (Michigan State U.) 
Responses of kindergarten children to the Chil- 
dren’s Apperception Test. J. clin. Psychol., 1959 
(Jan), 15, 60-63.—Bellak's CAT was given to 160 
Canadian kindergarten children; there were 20 chil- 
dren of each sex in each of 4 socioeconomic cate- 
gories. The frequency of descriptive and appercep- 
tive responses to each card for each group is given; 
the Ss gave no enumerative responses. For the ap- 
perceptive responses, the frequency of occurrence of 
various dynamics, i.e., fear, orality, etc., is given: for 
each socioeconomic group. These latter results were 
compared in detail with Bellak’s statements in the 
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test manual. For example, orality was the most com- 
mon dynamic expressed; it was elicited on almost all 
cards although, in general, it occurred most fre- 
quently on the cards designed to elicit it. Socio- 
economic group differences were negligible—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2829. Lévine, Jacques. Représentation des 
étapes du développement et conscience de soi chez 
Yenfant. [Representation of developmental stages 
and the awareness of self by children.] Enfance, 
1958(Mar-Apr), No. 2, 85-114.—Children ranging 
in age from 5 to 14 inclusive (323 boys and 127 girls) 
were asked up to what age one is little, medium, and 
big; why one is so considered; and in which of these 
categories they placed themselves. 82 other children 
were interviewed individually to obtain additional 
correlative information. The results indicate that 
there are developmental stages in the temporal hori- 
zon and of the conception of the self as related to time. 
The nature of the sample precludes extensive gen- 
eralization, but Lévine believes that between the ages 
of 7 and 8 the child conceives of himself as being on 
the road to becoming a big boy; between the ages 
of 8 and 10 there is a beginning of the idea that he 
is "on the road to be travelled" toward adulthood. 
This latter conception is not fully realized until the 
age of 11. Definition of level of development is both 
in terms of what one cannot do and what one is able 
to do. Sex differences are noted.— S. S. Marsolf. 

2830. Lézine, Iréne. Problemes educatifs du 
jeune premature. ([Child-rearing problems of the 
young premature.] Enfance, 1958(May-]un), No. 

3, 213-243.— The development of 127 children born 

at 6, 7, and 8 months is compared with 122 full-term 

children from an analogous population. Problems 
related to feeding, motor development, and toilet- 
training are noted. Parental anxiety is the biggest 
factor in causing the premature to fail to develop 
normal personalities. Greater care in explaining the 
meaning of prematurity would obviate much of this 
anxiety. Data showing incidence of problems rela- 
tive to various aspects of prematurity are given — 
S. S. Marzolf. 


2831. Lézine, Iréne, & Spionek, Halina. Quel- 
ques roblemes de développement psychomoteur 
et d'éducation des enfants dans les créches. [Some 
problems of psychomotor development and caring for 
children in day murseries.] — Enfance, 1958(May- 
Jun), No. 3, 245-267.—Home care is not always 
satisfactory, Errors are likely to be in the direction 
of excessive demand and overstimulation. By con- 
trast, in the day nursery there is likely to be lack of 
adequate stimulation, Evidence on the effect of 
this lack of physical, affective, and social stimulation 
is cited. Suggestions for fostering development of 
motor ability, language development, and socializa- 
tion in the day nursery are given—S, 5. Marzolf. 


2832. Lynn, David B. & Sawrey, William L. 
(U. Colorado) The effects of father-absence on 
Norwegian boys and girls. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Sep), 59, 258-262.— The effects of father- 
absence on boys and girls was investigated in Nor- 
wegian (sailor) families where the father was absent 
for 1 or 2 years and "compared with otherwise 
similar (Norwegian) families (of the same area) in 
which the father was present. The following hy- 
potheses were made and generally supported by the 
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findings: . ... father-absent boys . . . would show im- 
maturity. ... Being insecure in their identification 
with the father, father-absent boys would show 
stronger strivings toward father-identification , , , 
[and] compensatory masculinity . . . would demon- 
strate poorer peer/adjustment . . . [and] father- 
absent girls . . . would become more dependent on 
the mother than would father-present girls."—G, 
Frank. 


2833. Marfatia, J. C. Cultural and social factors 
contributing to child's maladjustment. J/ndian J, 
soc. Wk., 1958(Sep), 19, 115-118.—M ost frequent 
and important environmental causes of maladjustment 
in children are faulty parental attitudes such as over- 
protection, rejection, unfavorable comparisons, par- 
tiality, еіс. Sons, who not only become bread win- 
ners but carry on the family name, are more favored 
than dowery-requiring daughters. Superstitious be- 
liefs and negative attitudes toward dark skinned chil- 
dren are also though to contribute to maladjustment. 
—R. Schaef. 


2834. Nakanishi, Noboru. (Osaka City U.) 
Oyako kankei no shinrigakuteki kenkyü: VIII. 
Kodomo ni taisuru oya no taido no inshi bun- 
sekiteki kenkyü. [Psychological study of the parent- 
child relationships: VIII. A factor analytic study of 
the parental attitudes.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1959 
(Jan), 6, 153-158, 202.—Interview data of 80 mothers 
were factor analyzed. “4 factors, ie. authoritarian 
discipline, sibling disharmony, permissiveness, and 
babying were found." For the prediction of children's 
behavior, “not only parental attitude but also . . . 
personality traits, intellectual level of parents and 


socioeconomic status . . . are indispensable." Eng- 
lish abstract.—5. Ohwaki. 
2835. Nakanishi, Nobuo. (Osaka U.) Hankó 


kódo no hattatsuteki kenkyü. [A study on de- 
velopment of resistant behavior.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jan), 6, 144—152, 201-202.—Parents of 
1319 children ranging from 1 to 12 years old were 
given check lists on child's resistance behavior. _Re- 
sults were as follows: expression of resistance shifted 
from temper tantrum in infancy, through aggressive 
type and vocal type, to mutistic type in adolescence; 
situations in which these resistances frequently occur 
shifted from physical training situations in early 
childhood, through play, to school and household 
situations. English abstract —S. Ohwaki. 


2836. Oléron, Pierre. L’enfant devant le lan- 
gage: Réflexion sur quelques problèmes. [The 
child before speech: Reflection on some problems. 
Psychol. Franc., 1958(Apr), 3, 128-136.—The period 
of speech development is an important time for mM- 
tensive observation and research on children. This 
time offers many opportunities for acquiring new 
knowledge of the total behavior of the child and it 
is a relatively untouched research field. Some poss! 
ble contributions of information theory are noted by 
the author.—C. J. Adkins. 

2837. Roff, Catherine. (Boston U. Graduate 
School) Тһе self-concept in adolescent girls- 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 385.—Abstract. 
‚ 2838. Rosenblith, Judy F. (Brown U.) Learn 
ing by imitation in kindergarten children. С/! ft 
Developm., 1959(Mar), 30, 69-80.—Effects of adui 
presence, withdrawal of adult attention, sex of adult, 
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and sex of child on learning by imitation in 120 
kindergarten children. Sex differences for all treat- 
ment variables. More improvement in presence of a 
model, with male leaders and among boys. Boys with 
а male leader were most affected by withdrawal of at- 
tention, Relation to current theories of identification 
is discussed.—P. Camp. 


2839, Rudel, Rita G. (Bellevue Medical Center, 
N.Y.) Transposition of response to size in chil- 
dren. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Jun), 51, 
386-390.—72 children from 21 to 45 months of age 
were trained to discriminate usually the larger from 
the smaller of 2 stimuli, They were then given trans- 
position tests in negative or positive directions. The 
children were classified into 36 verbal and 36 pre- 
verbal Ss, Results indicated: transposition tests in 
а positive direction yielded a U curve, there were 
more relational responses on trials requiring trans- 
position in a negative than in a positive direction, 
there was no significant difference in the transposi- 
tion responses of the preverbal and verbal Ss—S. C. 
Ratner, 


2840. Seki, Syuniti. (Osaka U.) Jidō no i 
елы rikai no hattatsu ni tsuite: II. Yoji 

lozenki ni okeru hattatsu. [Development of chil- 
dren's understanding of causal relations: II. Develop- 
ment in early childhood.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959 
en), 6, 137-143, 201.— (see 33: 4713) 111 chil- 
ren from 4 to 9 years old were asked 11 questions 
Оп natural science. 6 of them were demonstrated. 
5 answers were classified in 7 categories according 
to the way of reasoning. From the result it was con- 
cluded that “they establish their sensory understand- 
ing at the ages of 5 to 7, and it is developed into con- 
fete understanding when they reach the ages of 8 or 
9" English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


ae Shakow, David. Research in child de- 
Yelopment: A case illustration of the psycholo- 
[ Range. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Jan), 
Б. 159.—Naturalistic home research must be the 
E Т program of study of early child develop- 
E, 7 һе psychologist's dilemma is: *How can one 
Шу human psychological phenomena scientifically— 
m of distortion—and ethically—with а 


With а minimu: 
Minimum of inevitable trespass ?”—R. E. Perl. 


ined, Subes J. L'appréciation esthétique d'oeu- 
Ein of Ente par les enfants. [Esthetic apprecia- 
Ко 1 Степ в works by children.] Enfance, 1958 
whether И» БО: 2, 115-130.—The question of 
drawings E etter to illustrate children’s books with 
аве Е у adults which are simple, clear, and 
d r with illustrations drawn by children, has 
A csiderable attention but has led to little 
boys Er т ugate this matter approximately 
clusive, wer girls, ranging in age from 5 to 14 in- 
B re bs e to indicate preferences in each 
child. 0 | ustrations, one by an adult and one by 
ТА E noosing pairs for comparison, an effort 
8 рн [е act and b v 

there į К indicate that at ages 5 and 
that, b owt Preference for children’s work, but 
п this prefe Oys and girls, there is a rapid decline 
child tence, In general, it may be said that 
t-style illustrations. This may 


"m Prefer adul 
Sequence of the child's growing desire to be- 
+ S. Макао]. 
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2843. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, & Welfare, Research relating to children. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Government Print- 
ing House, 1959, iv, 131 p. $1.00.— Brief state- 
ments of research in progress or recently completed 
and first reported to the clearinghouse between Au- 
gust 1958 and February 1959.—H. B. English. 

2844. Wallon, Henri; Evart-Chmielniski, Eu- 
génie, & Sauterey, Rachel. Едиге statique, 
équilibre en mouvement: Double lateralisation 
(entre 5 et 15 ans). [Static equilibrium, dynamic 
equilibrium: Double lateralization between 5 and 15 
years.] Enfance, 1958(Jan-Feb), No. 1, 1-29.— 
3 tasks involving static equilibrium and 2 involving 
dynamic equilibrium were required of 387 boys and 
girls ranging in age from 5 to 15 (only 22 cases above 
12). Improvement in performance is rather steady 
up until the age of 11. Following this, improvement 
is slower and performance more variable. From this 
it is concluded that with increasing age, factors other 
than physiological development become increasingly 
important. Right-handed individuals seem to make 
better use of the left leg in static equilibrium tasks 
but use the right leg for initiating motor acts. 
Whether these preferences are due to a congenital 
predisposition or result from practice cannot be con- 
cluded from these data—S. S. Marzolf. 


2845. Wallon, Henri, & Lurcat, Liliane. Le 
dessin du personnage par l'enfant: Ses étapes et 
ses mutations. [The drawing of the person by the 
child: Its stages and its mutations.] Enfance, 1958 
(May-Jun), No. 3, 177-211.—Qualitative analyses 
of results of 4 drawing tasks are reported for the 
purpose of discovering the meanings of children's 
errors and omissions. The tasks are to make draw- 
ings representing: (a) "a woman taking a walk and 
it rains"; (b) a family; (c) "some children in the 
country, seated on the grass, eating." The 4th task 
is for the child to correct his drawings by reference 
to his own body. 1f, for example, the child omits the 
neck he is asked to locate his own neck and then 
make appropriate corrections. Difficulties are noted 
in reconciling details with the total drawing, the in- 
fluence of details upon drawing types, utilization of 
geometrical schema for handling details, deterioration 
upon repetition. When, as in the 3rd task, the per- 
sons are to be a part of a scene, various drawing 
problems not otherwise noted are observed. When 
called upon to correct a drawing, various kinds of 
behavior are observed. The drawing of a person 
"requires some progressive adjustments and their ex- 
pression by a drawing ability which also has its own 
conditions and periods of acquisition.” —S. 5. Mar- 
solf. 

2846. Winnicott, D. W. The capacity to be 
alone. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958(Sep-Oct), 39, 
416-420.—The child who is well supported by his 
mother (emotionally mature) develops the ego 
strength to be able to be alone.—G. Elias. 


(See also Abstracts 2410, 2474, 2512, 2704, 2724, 
2737, 2741, 2750, 2781, 2904, 2919, 3027, 3176, 
3235, 3392, 3429) 
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2847, Beckman, R. O., William, Carl D., & 
Fisher, Granville C. An index of adjustment to 
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life in later maturity. Geriatrics, 1958, 13, 662-667. 
—Based on responses to a questionnaire, a screening 
test was developed to study adjustment of older per- 
'sons. Findings indicate that adjustment becomes 
progressively poorer with age, inadequate income, 
limited education, and diminishing social contact.— 
D. T. Herman. 


2848. Griew, Stephen. (U. Bristol) Uncer- 
tainty as a determinant of performance in relation 
to age. Gerontologia, 1958(Sep), 2, 284-289.—Re- 
action time to a visual signal (light) was studied in 
an attempt to relate age and performance to the num- 
ber of alternative sources from which the signal 
might emanate, The number of alternative sources 
was the main independent variable and the reaction 
time was the dependent variable. 12 young and 12 
old industrial workers were compared. Performance 
of the former did not deteriorate seriously until there 
were 8 alternative signal sources. Performance of 
the latter deteriorated significantly when the number 
of alternative sources was but 2. These results were 
provisionally interpreted as indicating a lower 
"threshold" of uncertainty for the older Ss.—L. 
Shatin. 


2849. Ni, Lian, & Hsiao, Shih-lang. (National 
Taiwan U.) A study of mental declination with 
aging among the retired servicemen tested in 
Nuan-nuan Center. Acta Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958 
(Nov), No. 1, 9-47.—The Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, and 
the Army Beta Scale revised by Hwang and Shih, 
were given to 7397 retired servicemen. Test scores 
decrease significantly as age increases, the relation- 
ship being roughly linear. However, “the conclusion 
that the abilities in work involving speed and general 
skills may deteriorate with aging can not be applied 
to or oe en in the activities which require higher 
intellectual abilities of aging, reasoning or accumu- 
lated social experience."—C, E. Tuthill. 


2850. Nyiró, Gyula. Das Senium und die Zure- 
chnungsfáhigkeit. [Senility and sound judgment.] 
Z. Alternsforsch., 1959 (Jun), 13, 130-139.—Indicta- 
ble offenses of the aged should always be examined in 
relation to senility. Appreciable senility often im- 
mo the soundness of judgment and leads to indicta- 

le offenses.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2851. Rosenmayr, Leopold. Der alte Mensch 
in der socialen Umwelt von heute. [The old per- 
son in the social milieu of today.] Kol. Z. Soziol, 
Soz.-psychol., 1958, 10, 642-657.—A. report on the 
new field of social gerontology and on a study of the 
aged in Vienna.—R. M. Frumkin. 

2852. Willing, Stanley. (New York U.) A 
study of the adjustment of persons over sixty-five 
years of age in the five boroughs of the city of 
New York by small sampling technique. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959( Jul), 20, 398.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 3535) 
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2853. Aronson, Elliot, & Mills, Judson. (Stan- 
ford U.) The effect of severity of initiation on 
liking for а group. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Sep), 59, 177-181.—"An experiment was conducted 
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to test the hypothesis that persons who undergo 
unpleasant initiation to become members of a gr 
increase their liking for the group; that is, they fin 
the group more attractive than do persons who 

come members without going through a severe initia. 
tion, This hypothesis was derived from Festinger’ 
theory of cognitive dissonance.” 3 conditions were 
employed: reading of “embarrassing material" be- 
fore a group, mildly embarrassing material to be 
read, no reading. “The results clearly verified the 
hypothesis."—G. Frank. 


2854. Beier, H., & Bauer, R. А. A reply to Lon- 
don. Psychol, Rep., 1959, 5, 325-331.— Critical com- 
ment on various articles by I. D. London and his as- 
sociates on large-scale social psychological research, 
—C. H. Ammons. е 


2855. Beigel, Hugo С. (138 E. 94th St., NYC) 
The evaluation of intelligence in the heterosexual 
relationship. J. soc. Psychol, 1957(Aug), 46, 65- 
80.—Among 581 respondents relating ‘intelligence, 
education, and knowledge with preferences in hetero 
sexual selection” it was found that “preference for a 
lower, a higher, or an equal intelligence in the part- 
пег... is related to the individual's self-feeling” par- 
ticularly in connection with perceived ‘adequacy or 
inadequacy to the sex role."—J. C. Franklin. 


ceptions and explanatory anticipations. It encom= 
passes wide areas of psychological knowledge, includ- 
ing the vast field of subjective phenomena. Investiga- 
tions with this method have a great place in the study 
of social facts, since man lives in a social world, but 
at the same time this social world exists inside the 
human mind. Without a qualitative analysis of the 
mental events that occur in the intimacy of the in- 
vidual consciousness, it is impossible to penetrate 5С 
entifically into the mechanisms of the interactions be- 
tween the social and mental orders. The phenome- 
nological investigations reveal how the individu n 
submitted to the action of the social media, thinks, 
feels, and reacts.—J. M. Salazar. 


2857. Coelho, G. V. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) A guide to literature ОП 
friendship: A selectively annotated bibliography: 
Psychol. Newsltr., 1959, 10, 365-394.—'". . . to 5083 
gest the scope of materials on friendship and to illus- 
trate the empirical and theoretical trends in modern 
social science research.”—M. 5. Mayzner. 


2858. Dahrendorf, Ralf. Homo sociologicus: | 
[Sociological man.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psych0l 
1958, 10, 178-208—An essay on the history, ЭЕ" 
nificance, and criticism of the concept of social 10 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


2859, Dahrendorf, Ralf. Homo sociologicus 
Fortsetzung und Schluss. [Sociological man: CON 
tinuation and conclusion.] Kol. Z. Soziol. S огра 
chol., 1958, 10, 345-378.—The 2nd part of ап 65 
on the concept of social role. (see 34: 2858)—R. 
Frumkin. 
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2860. de Montmollin, Germaine. Les processus 
d'influence sociale. [Processes in social influence.] 
Ann. psychol., 1958, 58, 427-447.—A. review of 64 
studies covering personnel of groups studied, means 
of persuasion, object to be judged, the social group, 
nature of processes of influence. 64 refs.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2861, Flament, Claude. Influence sociale et per- 
ception. [Social influence and perception.] Ann. 
psychol, 1958, 58, 377-400.—Social influence ante- 
cedent to perception unconsciously predetermines a 
perceptive hypothesis. Implicitly or explicitly formed 
judgments exercise on judgments of following stimuli 
an influence more effective than social influence — 
б. Rubin-Rabson. 


2862. Gross, Herbert William. (U. Buffalo.) 
The relationship between insecurity, self-accept- 
ance, other-direction and conformity under con- 
ditions of differential social pressure. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 395.—Abstract. 


2863. Hofstütter, Peter R. Einführung in die 
Soziolpsychologie. (2nd ed.) [Introduction to 
social psychology.] Stuttgart, Germany: Alfred 
Kroner, 1959. 487 p. DM 15.—Recent studies in 
social psychology are summarized (most of them pub- 
lished in American journals). A historical and theo- 
retical section, sections on culture and personality, 
socialization, group structure, and chapters on per- 
Ception, learning, language, opinions, education and 
propaganda, the family, roles, leadership, social per- 
ception, minorities, social structure and attitudes, as 
well as a chapter on the state are included. Original 
contributions include a theoretical section on the in- 
terrelation of biological, environmental and social 
factors, various refinements of opinion methodology, 
factor analytic studies of national character, and 
Studies employing the semantic differential. 600-item 
bibliog.—H. C. Triandis. 


o Kerrick, Jean S. (U. California The 
eilect of relevant and non-relevant sources on at- 
Ene change. J. soc. Psychol., 1958 (Feb), 47, 15- 
Run one college student Ss the experiment showed 
Г relevant situations tend to produce greater 
Yerage attitude change than non-relevant situations. 
е principle of pressure toward congruity . . . usu- 
M Predicts attitude change more effectively when 
n оше is relevant to the concept. The principle 
di &ruity does predict attitude change better than 
p» ©, even when the source is not relevant to the 
ncept.”—J. C. Franklin, 


oe S Lambert, Roger. Structure d'influence 
influenca outs groupes de travail. [Structure of 
1957 (Оск) small work groups.] Psychol. Franc., 
cts of tot 2 213-226.—In order to analyze the ef- 
ance in RS Sroup membership on group perform- 
Vised of Cooperative motor task, a system was de- 
an D E one member of the group at a time 
ance 24 mus the resulting decrement in perform- 

5 Broups of 6 boys aged 12-14 were studied. 


e 
ES мете treated by analysis of variance.— 
ve Lichtenberg, Philip. (Michael Reese Hosp., 


` lcago) Reactii x Я 

indivi ons to success and failure during 

157 (adl and Cooperative effort. J. soc. Psychol., 
E), 46, 31-34.—The hypothesis “that failure 


nan ear DTE 
ly action in a non-creative task would cause 
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more persons working alone than working coopera- 
tively to lower their estimate of the probability of 
successfully completing the task" was supported in 
an experiment involving "finding and learning com- 
binations to locks and applying these to the locks." 
—J. C. Franklin. 

2867. Mayntz, Renate. Die soziologische Prob- 
lematik umfassender Mobilitátsuntersuchungen. 
[The sociological problematics of extensive mobility. 
studies,] Kol. Z, Soziol. Soz-psychol., 1958, 10, 222— 
232.—An essay on mobility in terms of the theoretical 
frame of reference of social stratification. —R., M. 
Frumkin. 

2868. Murgatroyd, Dorothy. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Effect of prior group membership on conformity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 397.—Abstract, 

2869. Pepinsky, Harold B., & Thrush, Randolph 
5. (Ohio State U.) A note on research in the 
general hospital. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 224— 
228.—The problem in social research in a hospital 
setting is considered, It must be oriented to gain 
“the trust and support of hospital staff, if social 
research in the hospital is to be scientifically mean- 
ingful as well as socially useful."—2M. M. Reece. 


2870, Rankin, R. E., & Bosley, J. J. (West Vir- 
ginia) Some psychological characteristics of so- 
cial mobility. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 
83-86.—5 hypotheses were tested: occupationally mo- 
bile students will be more likely to accept or express 
a characteristic pattern of mobility attitudes than 
those who are nonmobile or less mobile, occupationally 
mobile students will be more likely to differ from 
their parents in common attitudes and interests, oc- 
cupationally mobile students will be more willing to 
accept disagreeable features of a job provided these 
are perceived as leading to advancement and increased 
status, occupationally mobile students will express 
higher anxiety than the nonmobile, students who are 
occupationally mobile would be exposed to different 
treatment by parents. Using a Likert-type scale as 
the instrument and 85 students as Ss, none of the 
hypotheses were confirmed.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


2871. Shaw, Marvin E. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Some effects of irrelevant information upon prob- 
lem-solving by small groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1958 
(Feb), 47, 33-37.—The hypothesis “that increasing 
task complexity will increase the relative inefficiency 
of the more centralized communication net" was sup- 
ported by experimental findings. Also, “communica- 
tion nets which restrict group interaction are rela- 
tively less efficient and less satisfying to group mem- 
bers than are communication nets which are less re- 
strictive. These differences increase with increasing 
task complexity."—J. C. Franklin. 

2872. Sodhi, Kripal Singh. Zur Problematik 
der Massenpsychologie. [On the problematics of 
crowd psychology.] Kol. Z. 502101. Soz.-psychol., 
1958, 10, 209-221.—Emphasis on the work of LeBon, 
Hofstatter, and recent findings in motivation re- 
search.—R. M. Frumkin. } 

2873. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) The per- 
ception of feelings among members of small 
groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Nov), 46, 219-227.— 
“Regularities in the social perceptual processes [are] 
clearly demonstrated by avoiding placing the question 
of ability in the foreground.” Tagiuri stresses “keep- 
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ing the nature of the stimulus event homogeneous," 
He recommends "study of events of unquestionable 
relevance to group life" preferably in interacting 
"genuine face-to-face groups." Avoid use of com- 
posite scores and derived scores. Studies have shown 
that "it is much more important to analyze the proc- 
ess of interpersonal perception than to compute cor- 
relations with its products."—J. C. Franklin. 


2874. Tagiuri, Renato, & Kogan, Nathan. (Har- 
vard U.) The visibility of interpersonal prefer- 
ences. Нит. Relat., 1957, 10, 385-390.— The extent 
to which sociometric preferences are known to mem- 
bers of the group was examined through use of 5 
groups of naval personnel. The visibility of prefer- 
ence proved to be a function of the particular dyadic 
relationship existing between the chooser and the 
person chosen. Self-confidence was also found to 
enhance visibility.—M. York. 


2875. Thomas, Edwin J. Effects of facilitative 
role interdependence on group functioning. Hum. 
Relat., 1957, 10, 347-366.—Following Deutsch's study 
on cooperative and competitive groups, this investiga- 
tion attempted to define facilitation, means-controlling 
facilitation, and goal facilitation. 4 major hypotheses 
of Lewinian orientation were tested on females (5) 
sitting around a circular table. For the 160 Ss used, 
group effectiveness was found improved by mutual 
facilitation. A countering effect, however, was 
greater emotional tension of group members when 
mutual facilitation is high.—M. York. 


2876. Tresselt, M. E, & Mayzner, M. S. (New 
York U.) Scale values for 1000 words judged for 
inclusion in the concept "economic." Psychol. 
Newsltr., 1959, 10, 350-358.—"The present study 
presents scale values for a selected sample of 1000 
words with respect to their inclusion in the concept 
‘economic,’ Analysis revealed considerable consis- 
tency between 2 different groups of 100 Ss each in 
their judgments of these words, on which the scale 
values were based. . . . scale value is probably inde- 


pendent of the number of conceptual categories avail- 
able.”—M, S. Mayzner. 


2877. Tuddenham, Read D. The influence of a 
distorted group norm upon individual judgment. 
J. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 46, 227-241.—This reports 
the influence upon judgment of a grossly distorted 
group norm, the so-called “Asch effect.” An elec- 
trical signaling apparatus was used to control com- 
munication, and items were prepared in multiple 
choice format to provide the S a continuous series of 
alternatives between yielding and independence. Re- 
sults indicated a continuum of susceptibility to group 
influence rather than a simple yielding-independence 
typology. Approximately 70% of the experimentals 
scored higher than 95% of the control group. Com- 
parison of findings with visual, information, and opin- 
ion items indicated that yielding was a rather general 
propensity, though some variance was specific to the 
particular judgment concerned. Among college stu- 
dents, women were significantly more susceptible to 
the influence of the simulated norm than were men. 
The sex difference observed in an older age group 

was not significant.—R. W. Husband. 


2878. Tuddenham, Read D. The influence of an 
avowedly distorted norm upon individual judg- 
ment. J. Psychol, 1958(Oct), 46, 329-338—A 
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previous study (see 34: 2877) showed that although 
there were large individual differences in suscepti- 
bility to a distorted group norm, there was no dichot- 
omy of “yielders” and “independents” when a con- 
tinuous range of response alternatives was available, 
In this case Ss were informed that there would be 
systematic distortions in the location of colored lights 
mixed in with filler trials. The presence of the false 
norm seemed to influence responses of all Ss more or 
less equally. Individual and sex differences were 
smaller than in the previous study. А cognitive ex- 
planation was offered, primarily the situational and 
intrapersonal orientation of the S.—R. W. Husband. 


2879. Tuddenham, Read D., MacBride, Philip, 
& Zahn, Victor. The influence of the sex com- 
position of a group upon yielding to a distorted 
norm. J. Psychol, 1958(Oct), 46, 243-251.—Sus- 
ceptibility of college students to yielding to a grossly 
distorted norm was tested with men and women work- 
ing in mixed groups of 5, making visual judgments, 
specifically estimating line lengths. It was hypothe- 
sized that for men the tendency to yield would vary 
directly with the number of other men in the group, 
and with women inversely to numbers of other 
women. Actually, intrapersonal determinants proved 
to be most important. Меп yielded more, for ex- 
ample, when the group was 2 other men and 2 women 
than when all 4 were men.—R. W. Husband. 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


2880. Anikeeff, Alexis M. (Oklahoma A. & M. 
Coll.) The effect of paternal income upon atti- 
tudes of business administrators and employees. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Aug), 46, 35-39.—Analysis of 
attitudes according to paternal income of 44 business 
employees and 66 business administrators showed that 
"high paternal income employees differed significantly 
from all other groups on approximately 50% of the 
issues presented in the study . . . [but] a question is 
raised whether . . . [this] marked difference . . . 18 
the result of a spurious and relatively small sampling 
of a major group."—J. C. Franklin. 


2881. Ausubel, David P., & Schpoont, Seymour 
Н. (U. Illinois) Prediction of group opinion as 
a function of extremeness of predictor attitudes. 
J. soc. Psychol, 1957(Aug), 46, 19-29.— The re- 
ligious attitude ratings of 95 college students showed 
that "extremeness of predictor attitude was not sig- 
nificantly related to predictions of mean group opin- 
ion. . . . cue properties of group opinion might be $0 
highly structured that they prove quite resistive tO 
subjective perceptual distortion."—J. C. Franklin. 


2882. Belson, William A. Effects of television 
on the interests and initiative of adult viewers 1n 
Greater London. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959( Мау), 50, 
145-158.—By a technique known as the Stable Cor- 
relate method a 450-person cross section of television 
viewers and a 350-person cross section of nonviewers 
living in the Greater London area were compared: 
The effects of television were apparently to reduce 
both interests and initiative, interest being reduc 
not only in terms of activity level but also in xe Ў 
feelings of interest. These effects varied marke 7 
from one group of interests to another, the losses TI 
tending over a period of 5-6 years, there being 
gradual recovery with time. Viewers appeare 
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юге materialistic than nonviewers; nonviewers 
to be more self-sufficient, slightly more con- 
with the esoteric and the artistic, and to place 
r emphasis upon further education ——C. M. 
S. 

Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) A factor 
of forced-choice items reflecting attitudes 
d institutional social control. Psychol. News- 
1959, 10, 359-364.—"Intercorrelations among 30 
ed-choice items designed to measure attitudes to- 
d government, business, and social control over 
behavior of individuals, were computed for 142 
e students and 5 centroid factors were extracted 
П the matrix. Two of the rotated factors were 
iblet or triplet factors and could not be identified. 
first 3 factors were identified as ‘General Con- 
' ‘Prejudice,’ and ‘Labor-Management’ attitudes 
the apparent content of the items.”—M. S. 
fener, 


. Burwen, Leroy S., & Campbell, Donald T. 
ND Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) A compari- 
of test scores and role-playing behavior in 
ing superior vs subordinate orientation. J. 
Psychol., 1957(Aug), 46, 49-56.—The relation- 
between the role-playing of superior-subordinate 
lict situations was investigated among male col- 
Students, and predictions of a general superior- 
rdinate orientation from attitude test scores dis- 
sed “little consistency in individual differences in 
Orientation from (a) one role-playing situation 
nother, (b) from attitude test score to role-play- 
and (c) from attitude test score to attitude test 
J—J. C. Franklin. 


85. Campbell, Donald T. (Northwestern U.) 
hodological suggestions from a comparative 
hology of knowledge processes. Г nquiry, 1959, 
52-182. —A comparative psychology of knowledge 
Esses is offered as one aspect of a potential em- 
Science of induction. From fragments of such 
ology, methodological suggestions are drawn 
t to several chronic problems in the social sci- 
including the publication of negative results 
vel explorations, the operational diagnosis of 
tions, the status of aggregates of persons as 
entities, and the validation of psychological 
D. T. Campbell, 


Campbell, Donald T. & Mehra, Kanwal. 
western U.) Individual differences in evalu- 
ОЁ group discussions as a projective meas- 
1 Dee tudes toward leadership. J. soc. Psy- 
8(Feb), 47, 101-106.—"Air force pre-flight 
E asked to criticize three samples of group 
pons... The criticisms, expressed in terms 
ai of checklist questions, were scored for 
es to favor leader dominance of the discus- 
Other aspects of superior orientation. In 
К n considerations, the test was thought 
саше indirect measure of leadership atti- 
n alysis showed a lack of expected internal 
Ee and a failure to correlate significantly 
attitude scales designed for the same pur- 

- C. Franklin, 


Campbell, Do 

th Я nald T., & Shanan, Joel. 

: E U.) Semantic idiosyncrasy as a 

eb) "n Study of attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 
» 47, 107-110.—“Оп a population of Air 
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Force cadets, who had rated 50 photographed per- 
sons on a trait checklist, scores were computed in- 
dicating the tendency to use the trait ‘strict’ in con- 
junction with favorable terms. Persons with higher 
Scores on this were presumed to have a more favor- 
able attitude toward authority. Internal correlational 
analysis confirmed the semantic assumptions in- 
volved. However, when an overall ‘strict-fayorable’ 
score was correlated with other measures purporting 
to get at attitudes toward authority, no significant 
relationships were found."—J. C. Franklin. 


2888. Douvan, Elizabeth. (Survey Research Cen- 
ter, Ann Arbor, Mich.) The sense of effectiveness 
and response to public issues. J. soc. Psychol., 
1958(Feb), 47, 111-126.—The "major hypothesis of 
this study was that the sense of effectiveness would 
be related to level of attention and psychological 
energy with which the individual responds to public 
events.” Analysis of data obtained in personal 'inter- 
views with 316 workers on voting, war, and inflation 
issues shows that "sense of effectiveness has a predic- 
tive value that extends beyond the individual's re- 
sponse to any single issue [and] appears to influence 
the level of energy with which the individual con- 
fronts public affairs in general."—J. C. Franklin, 


2889. Faucheux, Claude, & Moscovici, Serge. 
Quelques résultats d'une étude sur la créativité 
des groupes. [Some results of a study on the crea- 
tivity of groups.] Psychol. Franc., 1958(Apr), 3, 
151-159.—This study of the cognitive processes in 
creativity involves the use of some Rorschach ink- 
blots, some line drawings devised by Riguet, and 
some figures by Euler. Experimental and clinical 
procedures were employed.—C. J, Adkins, 


2890. Flament, Claude. Aspects rationnels et 
génétiques des changements d’opinion sous in- 
fluence sociale. [Rational and genetic views of the 
changes of opinion by social influence.] Psychol. 
Franc. 1958(Jul), 3, 186-196—An experiment is 
presented which supports the theory of Asch; that 
social influence causes changes of opinion by means 
of the cognitive reconstruction of the object being 
considered, and that these changes are smaller when 
the opportunities for restructuring are experimentally 
reduced. Social influence is also a function of the 
level of maturity of the S.—C. J. Adkins. 


2891. Ghei, Somnath. (U. Minnesota) The re- 
lationship between classification keys and predic- 
tor keys in interest measurement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 368.—Abstract. 


2892. Havron, M. D., Nordlie, P. G., & Cofer, 
Charles N. (U. Maryland) Measurement of atti- 
tudes by a simple word association technique. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1957(Aug), 46, 81-89.—Reliability, 
masking of purpose, correlations with other measures, 
and completion time of the word association tech- 
nique. The “evidence obtained . . . is in no way 
crucial to the proposition that verbal processes are 
important mediating íactors in the phenomena of 
attitudes and values."—J. C. Franklin. 


2893. Hovland, Carl I. (Yale U.) Reconciling 
conflicting results derived from experimental and 
survey studies of attitude change. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959 ( Jan), 14, 8-17.—“Two quite different 
types of research design are characteristically used to 
study the modification of atitudes through communica- 
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tion. In the first type, the experiment, individuals 
are given a controlled exposure to a communication 
and the effects evaluated in terms of the amount of 
change in attitude or opinion produced. . . . In the 
alternative research design, the sample survey, in- 
formation is secured through interviews or question- 
naires, both concerning the respondent's exposure to 
various communications and his attitudes and opin- 
ions on various issues." Divergences in results from 
the 2 methods are cited and the reconciliation of ap- 
parent conflicts is attempted. There appear to be 
"certain inherent limitations of each method." The 
mutual importance of the 2 approaches to communi- 
cation effectiveness is stressed. “. .. each represents 
an important emphasis, The challenge of future work 
is one of fruitfully combining their virtues so that we 
may develop a social psychology of communication 
with the conceptual breadth provided by correlational 
study of process and with the rigorous but more de- 
limited methodology of the experiment.” 24 refs— 
S. J. Lachman, 


2894. Izard, Carroll E. (Vanderbilt U.) Per- 
sonally correlates of sociometric status. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1959(Apr), 43, 89-93.—3 studies of per- 
sonality correlates of sociometric status are reported, 
1080 navy cadets participated. In the Ist, general 
medical and psychogenic factors were used as the 
correlates of sociometric leadership scores. In the 
2nd, performance or proficiency in the activities in 
which the group is engaging was related to socio- 
metric scores, In the 3rd, 5 correlates consisting of 
the Self-Description Inventory, Physical Aptitude, 
Scholastic Aptitude, Mechanical Aptitude, Superiors’ 
Ratings were used. ‘The findings of the first 2 “were 
interpreted as evidence supporting the frequently 
made but infrequently к, assumption that socio- 
metric measures reflect meaningful personality varia- 
ables which can be reliably measured in terms of ob- 
servable behavior." In the 3rd study, "all five meas- 
ures correlated positively and significantly with socio- 
metric status . . . in studying the relative effectiveness 
++. superiors’ ratings were better than the four test 
and inventory indices combined," 19 refs—/, W. 
Russell. 


2895, Stanley, Julian C., & Klausmeier, Herbert 
:. (U. Wisconsin) Opinion constancy after 
ormal role playing. J, soc. Psychol., 1957 (Aug), 
46, 11-18.—Essentially negative findings in opinion 
shifts dependent on role playing by a sample of uni- 
versity students are attributed to “the formal group 
nature of the role playing under controlled experi- 
mental conditions in a large classroom setting [mak- 
ing] its influence on opinions less than in a small 
classroom or laboratory situation."—J, C, Franklin. 
2896. Wiesbrock, Heinz. Uber Ethnocharak- 
terologie. [On ethnocharacterology.] Kol. Z. So- 
siol. Soz.-psychol., 1957, 9, 549-586, —The theoretical 
and methodological problems involved in the study 
of national character.—R. M. Frumkin. 


2897. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita) Experi- 
mental results in relation to a mathematical theory 
of behavioral diffusion. J. soc. Psychol. 1958 
(Feb), 47, 85-99.—Presentation of a “clock-time 
theory of diffusion [is made] which will enable us 
to predict the growth in the spread of any kind of 
socio-psychological behavior. Its primary objective 
is to place the social psychology of imitation on a 
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quantitative basis. [The] models of such a theory 

. incorporate psychological parameters or socio- 
logical parameters, and generally a mixture of both” 
Experiments are cited in support of the theory,—J, 
С. Franklin. 


2898. Wolf, Irvin S. & Zolman, James F, 
(Denison U.) Social influence: Self-confidence 
and prestige determinants. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 
71-79,—The effects of changing self-prestige and 
partner-prestige on successive judgments of ambigu- 
ous stimuli are investigated. 1st judgments of a com- 
plex, visual pattern were followed by a validating 
procedure which enhanced selí-prestige or partner- 
prestige. A control group was also run. A 2nd 
series of judgments were then made of another visual 
pattern. Statistically significant differences were ob- 
tained between groups for the amount of change in 
judgments (movement) and relative confidence in the 
accuracy of self and partner estimates. The partner- 
prestige group showed the greatest movement and 
confidence in partner estimating. The significance 
of the method and implications of the results are dis- 
cussed.—S. C. Ratner, 


(See also Abstract 3396) 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


2899. Aber, Elaine M. (Jefferson City Public 
Schools) A reverse pattern of integration. J. 
educ, Sociol., 1959( Feb), 32, 283-289.—An improve- 
ment in the attitudes of white students toward 
Negroes was seen in a questionnaire sample. of 80 
white students at Lincoln University, Missouri, De- 
tailed analysis of the data.—S. M. Amatora. 


2900. Brown, L. В. (U. Adelaide) The differ- 
ential job satisfaction of English migrants and 
New Zealanders. Occup. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 33, 
54-58.—No significant differences between the 2 
groups were obtained for overall satisfaction using 
the questionnaire on less than 100 in each group. 
“The differences observed between them . . . largely 
on the expectations and motivations of the migrants. 
—M. York. 


2901. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) Attitudes 
and the availability of knowledge concerning 
traditional beliefs. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 195 
(Sep), 59, 286-290.—Adults and school children in 
Jamaica were asked to supply a traditional "belief in 
response to an open-ended question, assent by having 
them signify their agreement or disagreement. 
significantly positive relation ‘between availability ol 
knowledge and assent was demonstrated. M hat rela- 
tion persisted even when the form of questioning was 
experimentally manipulated. Various attributes 0 
higher status in Jamaica and greater ability on p 
formance tests were found to be associated with a 
but not with availability of knowledge."—G. Frank. 


2902. Francis, E. К. Minderheitenforschung іп 
Amerika: II. Einige Beitráge zur Faktorenanalys® 
[Minorities research in America: II. Some contribu: 
tions of factor analysis.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Sor A 
chol., 1958, 10, 233-248.—Some relevant factors ero 
ied in connection with minorities research in A 
United States, viz., ecological factors, symbols 4 
barriers, history and culture, ideology, religion am 
family.—R. M. Frumkin. - 
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ncis, Е. К. Minderheitenforschung in 
III. Klassen in ethnisch heterogenen 
[Minorities research in America: III. 
їп an ethnically heterogeneous environment.] 
502101. Soz.-psychol., 1958, 10, 401-417.— 
2902) Research on ethnic factors in social 
ion in the United States—R. М. Frumkin. 


Geber, Marcelle. Teses de Gesell et de 
rrill appliqués en Uganda. [The Gesell 
an-Merrill tests given in Uganda.] En- 
958( Jan-Feb), No. 1, 63-67.—From 6 to 18 
‘or even up to the age of weaning which is 
"years, the African children are advanced over 

children. Beyond this age the African 
"are relatively retarded, primarily because of 
f environmental stimulation, since Ugandese 
in the European manner do not show the 
tardation. In general, the tests are not 
use with these African children—S. $, 


Golan, Shmuel. (Mishmar-Haemek, Israel) 
Є education in the kibbutz. Psychiatry, 
iy), 22, 167-177.—The collective education 
ibbutz as currently operated is explained in 
ptual background. It is critically compared 
ther types of education. The benefits must be 
tom a broad sociological point of view in 
Bing optimal conditions for an entire child 
EC. Т. Bever. 


Grossack, Martin M. (Longview Hosp., 
ti О.) Some personality characteristics 
hern Negro students. J. soc. Psychol., 1957 
346, 125-131.—Scores on the Edwards Per- 
ference Schedule show that “modal per- 
Characteristics of Southern Negro students 
‘om those of students in general" These dif- 
“important personality needs . . . [and 
Cations . . . are discussed in terms of possi- 
mants, some comparisons are made with 
ven West Indian Negroes, and the rela- 
le results to problems of caste and class and 
of need strength in the Negro group are 
© 17 refs—J. C. Franklin. 


Grossack, Martin M. (Jewish Family Serv- 
ton, Mass.) „Attitudes towards desegrega- 
uthern white and Negro children. J. soc. 
I95/(Nov), 46, 299-306.—“ТҺе subjects 
БУ Were 136 Negro and 90 white ninth and 
children in Little Rock, Arkansas tested 
1954 and January 1955.” Results of an 
estionnaire showed “№ egro children much 
wy disposed to school desegregation than 
ith a definite white minority also favoring 
*. +» Both groups perceive adults to 
. and group stereotypes stress 
p hostility, group differences, 
[While] resistances to de- 
are generally quite intense [they] do not 
onious change" which is occurring 
B t of "social science research which has 
et and too late.”—J. C. Franklin, 
Й E M. не sentiment of white 
cological study. Amer. J. Sociol., 
pi 64, 592-598. "The will to preserve seg- 
Hous White southerners is held to be a 
n of the social and economic gain re- 
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sulting therefrom and an inverse function of the guilt 
engendered by contact with the value system outside 
of the South. The socioeconomic gain is held to vary 
directly with Negro density and the degree of guilt 


_ inversely with the proportion of white population 


living on farms, Confirmation of these hypotheses is 
provided by analyzing, through multiple and partial 
correlation, the percentage of the vote received in 
South Carolina counties by the states rights Demo- 
cratic candidate in the 1948 presidential election.— 
R. M. Frumkin, 


2909. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Kane, Francis D., 
Christenson, William N., & Wolff, Harold G. 
(New York Hosp, NYC) Hungarian refugees: | 
Life experiences and features influencing par- 
ticipation in the revolution and subsequent flight. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959( Jul), 116, 16-19.—A. 2-day 
study of factors believed important in the behavior 
and health of Hungarian refugees. Constitutional 
factors, chronological life histories including illnesses, 
interviews with sociologists, cultural anthropologists, 
psychological tests, physical examinations, and in- 
formal observations are all summarized.—N, Н, 
Pronko. 


2910, Inkeles, Alex; Hanfmann, Eugenia, & 
Beier, Helen. Modal personality and adjustment 
to the Soviet socio-political system. Hum. Relat., 
1958, 11, 3-22.—In an effort to assess national char- 
acter, modal personality patterns were determined 
from questionnaire responses of 3000 Soviet persons 
who did not return to the USSR after the war and 
from clinical study of 51 life history cases. Relative 
strengths of several universal needs were obtained, 
with affiliation, dependence, and oral ones having 
substantial evidence. Needs of the American control 
group not prevalent in the personality structure of 
the Russians included achievement, approval, and 
autonomy.—M. York, 


2911. Katz, Irwin; Goldston, Judith, & Ben- 
jamin, Lawrence. (New York U.) Behavior and 
productivity in biracial work groups. Hum. Relat., 
1958, 11, 123-141.—4-man groups of 2 Negro and 2 
white college students worked at several tasks under 
group and individual reward structures. High group 
prestige was also inserted, though it had little in- 
fluence on total group behavior. Ethnic differences 
were found for several communication categories, 
Communication characteristics corresponded to those 
of high status and low status groups.—M. York. 


2912. Kosa, John. (Le Moyne Coll) The rank 
order of peoples: A study in national stereotypes. 
J. soc, Psychol, 1957(Nov), 46, 311-320.—*Spon- 
taneous statements, containing value judgments of 
national groups and made by a sample of Hungarian 
immigrants in Canada, were collected on a five-point 
scale. Seven out of the eight national groups men- 
tioned most frequently could be arranged in a rank 
order where the English, commanding the best opin- 
ions, took in the first place, and the Negro, with the 
poorest opinions, the last place."  Correlations be- 
tween sample group characteristics and English pres- - 
tige "expressed the successful adjustment and as- 
similation of the immigrants," where the "high pres- 
tige given to the English indicates the point of 
orientation, the goal and motivation in the process 


of adjustment and assimilation."—J, C. Franklin. 
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2913. Kuppuswamy, B. (U. Mysore) Investi- 
gations regarding the measurement of interests. 
J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958( May), 4, 172-175.—Prob- 
lems of vocational and educational guidance in India 
focus around 3 educational stages: at the end of the 
primary and secondary school course and at comple- 
tion of the general university degree. In particular, 
interest measurement in India has lagged far behind 
work in other foreign countries, especially the United 
States. 2 studies of interests of Indian college stu- 
dents are summarized and criticized for lack of em- 
pirical validity data. Research along these lines is 
now progressing at Patna, Jabalpur, and Ahmedabad. 
It is hoped that government agencies and universities 
will make research funds available for the develop- 
ment of adequate interest inventories.—]V. L. Bar- 
nette, Jr. 

2914. Melikian, Levon H., & Prothro, E. Terry. 
(American U. Beirut) Goals chosen by Arab 
students in response to hypothetical situations. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1957 (Aug), 46, 3-9.—"These students, 
as compared with American students . . . seemed more 
eager for academic, vocational, and political achieve- 
ment but less concerned with world peace and family 
welfare." Arab students “placed greatest emphasis 
on inability to change themselves whereas American 
students . . . placed greater stress on inability to con- 
trol environment."—J. C. Franklin. 

2915. Middleton, Russell, & Moland, John. Hu- 
mor in Negro and white subcultures: А study of 
jokes among university students. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1959 (Feb), 24, 61-69.—An analysis of the hu- 
mor of Negro and white university students in a 
small southern community was made. The results 
are viewed in terms of the relationship between teller 
and listener, and the racial and sexual characteristic 
of the listener —G. Н. Frank, 

2916. Oi, Heiichird, (Hokkaido Teacher's Coll.) 
Daigakusei no Aino-jin ni taisuru monkirigata no 
henken ni tsuite, [The stereotyped prejudices of 
college students on the Aino.] Tohoku J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 1(3), 86-91.—420 college students were 
requested to select 5 or less behavior patterns which 
are considered to be the most outstanding character- 
istics of the Aino, among 70 items. The selected 
characteristics were, in order of the frequency ; tradi- 
tional, superstitious, artistic, seclusive, brave, dirty, 
submissive, etc. “These indicate that they think the 
Aino uncivilized and barbarous [and that] these 
stereotyped prejudices have resulted from false in- 
formation supplied by unresponsible periodicals, radio, 
movies and other media of communication rather 
than objective observations." English abstract.— 
S. Ohwaki, 


2917. Palermo, David S. (U. Minnesota) Racial 
comparisons and additional normative data on the 
Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale. Child De- 
velpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 53-57.—Descriptive data 
from administration of the CMAS to all children 
Grades 4—6, in 7 public schools and in 1 Negro school 
from a different town, includes retest data after a 
l-month interval on children from mixed schools. 
Initial data on 136 Negroes and 394 white children 
and retest data on 99 Negro children and 371 white 
children. Negro Ss scored significantly higher on 
both parts of the test and girls scored significantly 
higher than boys.—B. Camp. 
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2918. Prothro, E. Terry. (U. Michigan) Aral 
students’ choices of ways to live. J. soc, Psy 
chol., 1958( Feb), 47, 3-7.—“Male Arab students , ` 3 
rated the 13 "Ways to Live’ described by Morris as 
summarizing the conceptions of the desirable foun 
in the world’s leading ethical and religious systems,” 
Compared with "ratings of students from seven other 
countries [they] gave greatest preference to ways in- 
volving activity, group participation, and self-control, 
They rejected ways which centered on contempla- 
tion, solitary living, and carefree enjoyment.”—J, C, 
Franklin, 


2919. Rabin, А. 1. Attitudes of kibbutz children 
to family and parents. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat,, - 
1959(Jan), 29, 172-179.—92 kibbutz-reared and 45 
control children were compared with respect to their 
attitudes to family, father, and mother. Sentence 
completion results were rated by 3 judges. The 9-11 
year old kibbutz children more often showed positive 
attitudes toward the family, more control girls showed 
positive attitudes toward the father, and more kib- 
butz boys showed positive attitudes toward the 
mother.—R. E. Perl. 


2920. Rosen, Bernard C. Race, ethnicity, and 
the achievement syndrome. Amer. sociol. Rev. 
1959(Feb.), 24, 47-60.—'"The disparity between the 
vertical mobility rates of some racial and ethnic 
groups can, in part, be explained as a function of 
their dissimilar psychological and cultural orienta- 
tions towards achievement. Three components of 
this orientation—achievement motivation, achieve- 
ment values, and educational-occupational aspirations 
—which have important consequences for social mo- 
bility in this country, are examined."—G. Н. Frank. 


2921. Siegel, A. L, & Federman, P. Employ- 
ment experiences of Negro Philadelphians DA de- 
scriptive study of the employment experiences, 
perceptions, and aspirations of selected Philadel- 
phia whites and non-whites. Wayne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, 1959. ‘vi, 43 p.—The 
Negroes sampled were receiving a lower wage scale 
than whites for equivalent work and there was @ 
larger percentage of unemployed Negro males {һап 
white males. More Negroes with trade training were 
employed outside of their trades than were whites. 
Both groups indicated that their employers grant 
them special opportunities for on-the-job develop- 
ment. The Negroes revealed a passive attitude to- 
ward combatting discrimination in employment. Ne 
groes felt that they could succeed more easily in 
occupations lower on the “prestige ladder,” but 
aspired to the higher prestige and more respecte 
occupations in society —P. Federman. 


2922. Siegel, Arthur I. (165 Hillside Circle, 
Villanova, Pa.) The social adjustments of Ри 
Ricans in Philadelphia. J. soc. Psychol, 19 
(Aug), 46, 99-100.—Findings of interview surveys 
concerning adjustment in the following areas: lan- 
guage, health, religion, city living, social distance, 
communication, police and laws, leadership, and 6€ 
cupation.—J. C. Franklin. 


2923. Terrell, Glenn, Jr, Durkin, Kathryn, & 
Wiesley, Melvin. (U. Colorado) Social class аша 
the nature of the incentive in discrimination be 
ing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 59, 2 i 
272.—“..... it. .) 4 [was] predicted that an inte! 
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action exists between social class and the nature of 
the incentive. Supecifically, it was believed that a 
nonmaterial incentive is as effective as a material 
incentive for middle-class Ss, whereas, for lower- 
class Ss a material incentive is more effective than a 
nonmaterial one." This belief was tested and results 
indicate that middle-class "children learn more quickly 
when given a nonmaterial incentive than when given 
a material incentive, while the reverse | was] true of 
lower-class children."—G. Frank. 


2924, Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) Stereo- 
types as social concepts. J. soc. Psychol, 1957 
(Nov), 46, 229-243.—Stereotypes “are organizations 
of experience with certain classes of objects (per- 
sons) based on perceived relationships. Personality 
and intellectual traits constitute the most significant 
components, It is probable that intensional properties 
play a different (and more confused) role in stereo- 
types than in other concepts . . . development of 
Stereotypes is basically similar to that of other con- 
cepts, save that the context in which it takes place, 
and the direction (if any) given to that development, 
have special features." Vinacke advises that “stereo- 
types and prejudices . . . be treated as separate groups 
of variables" in future research. 30 refs—J. C. 
Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 2725, 2728, 2729, 2742, 2746, 
2753, 2758, 2775, 2779, 2803, 2827, 3107, 3150, 
3389, 3401, 3442, 3455, 3491) 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


2925. Bell, Wendell. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The utility of the Shevky typology for the 
design of urban sub-area field studies. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1958 ( Feb), 47, 71-83.—“The Shevky urban 
typology ‚+. differs from the traditional ecological 
Approach in that the former is an attempt to describe 
Ea analyze the social structure of the city, while the 
DU is focused on the spatial structure of the city." 

у demonstration in this study the Shevky typology 
mcis 3 functions : "(a) The typology can be used as 
үке for the selection of neighborhoods for inten- 
Piper: (b) The typology provides an integrative 
d Sn or urban sub-area field studies through con- 
pa articulation and integration with a large mass 
Rd шы; and (c) The typology is adapted to 
М analysis of the combined or independent effect 
El and unit characteristics on dependent 

lables.” 17 refs. .]. C. Franklin, 


and i eoper, H. C. Social class identification 
5, 330. cal party affiliation, Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
Similar so, "lt was hypothesized that persons with 
perceptio, шошо characteristics but differential 
eie a their social class status would differ 
View E to their political party affiliations. Inter- 
Tom a B rud by the Survey Research Center 
Süpport the he Sample of 1614 respondents tended to 
Within the Ypothesis by demonstrating that persons 
levels who Same income, education, and occupation 
to Чеп perceive themselves as middle class tend 
ls Eun the Republican party, whereas per- 
10 афа; assify themselves as working class tend 
€ with the Democratic party." —C. Н. Am- 


2907, р, 
K,&¢ Teedman, Ronald F., Whelpton, Pascal 
Campbell, Arthur A, (U. Michigan) Family 


34: 2924-2933 


planning in the U.S. Scient, Amer., 1989 ( Apr), 
200(4), 50-56.—Interviews with 2713 white wives 
in the principal child bearing years (18-39) on their 
pregnancy histories, contraceptive practices, and their 
plans for future child bearing. Of the 3 key factors 
in population growth (birth, migration, and death) 
the first is becoming most significant through the use 
of successful techniques of contraception. In general 
all population groups accept the idea of birth control 
and practice it although there are differences related 
to religion, education, economic status, еїс.—/. $, 


Wolf. 


2928. Freudenthal, Kurt. Problems of the one 
parent family. Soc, Wk., 1959( Tan), 4(1), 44-48. 
—The impressions of a caseworker conducting group 
interviews with single (divorced or widowed) par- 
ents. The parents were found to be ambivalent to- 
ward their children, felt guilty about the failure of 
their marriages, and were generally frustrated and 
lonely.—G. Elias. 


2929. Gabower, Genevieve. Behavior problems 
of children in navy officers' families: As related to 
social conditions of navy family life. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 1959, x, 279 
p. $3.00—Of 43 children seen at United States 
Naval Hospital, Bethesda during 1956, 15 were com- 
pared with controls by interviews with child, father, 
and mother on the possible significance on emotional 
disturbance in the child of family moving, separation 
of child from father, parental management techniques, 
including use of money, family participation in com- 
munity activities, and attitudes in the community to- 
ward the navy family. Separation from the father 
seems significant.—IW. L. Wilkins, 


2930. Guysenir, Maurice G. (Chicago Teachers 
Coll.) Jewish vote in Chicago. Jewish soc. Stud., 
1958, 20, 195-214—“The relationship between the 
socio-economic status of members of the Jewish faith 
and their voting behavior." Interviews with 440 re- 
spondents from a systematic sampling of 545 regis- 
tered voters in Chicago's 50th ward in 1956, "No 
significant difference in the Democratic vote among 
Jews on the basis of education, age, sex, ethnic in- 
volvement, political perception, or social class. . . . 
The Jewish group is more liberal than any Christi 
group. ... The liberal position in politics harmonizes 
with the Jewish emphasis on life in this world and 
on the Jewish value of tsedakah [charity-justice]."— 
S. Glasner. 


2931. Lasswell, Thomas Ely. Social class and 
size of community. Amer, J. Sociol., 1959, 64, 505- 
508.—The size of the community from which one 
comes influences his conception of social class.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


2932. Luckey, Eleanor Braun. (U. Minnesota) 
An investigation of the concepts of the self, mate, 
parents, and ideal in relation to degree of marital 
satisfaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 
396.—Abstract. 


2933. Moberg, David О. Sákularisierung und 
das Wachstum der Kirchen in den Vereinigten 
Staaten. [Secularization and the growth of church 
membership in the United States.] Kol. Z. 502101. 
Soz.-psychol., 1958, 10, 430—438.—107 new Baptist 
church members studied show that the primary fac- 
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tors in increased church membership are secular,— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


2934. Nye, F. Ivan. (State Coll. Washington) 
Employment status of mothers and marital con- 
flict, permanence, and happiness. Soc. Probl., 1958- 
59, 6, 260-267.—A study of employed and unemployed 
mothers shows more conflict in marital relations 
among the employed, yet overall happiness in marriage 
does not differ significantly, perhaps because the dis- 
satisfaction of conflicts is counterbalanced by other 
satisfactions.—R, M. Frumkin. 

2935. Schnitzer, Jeshaia. (Montclair, N. J. 
Rabbis and counseling. Jewish soc. 5 tud., 1958, 20, 
131-152.—"In the American Jewish community the 
rabbi has a two-fold purpose. First, he must en- 
courage his people to live as positive and creative 
Jews; secondly, he must help them to develop into 
wholesome and integrated personalities. The latter 

- role is gaining more and more acceptance in the 
present generation of rabbis and synagogue lay lead- 
ership.” 106 personal interviews and 682 question- 
naire respondents among 557 reform, 415 conserva- 
tive, and 1000 orthodox rabbis on the North Ameri- 
can continent are reported. “Few rabbis are ready 
or prepared to accept the implications of the pastoral 
and counseling role," in terms of specialized training 
and “listening” rather than “preaching,”—S. Glasner. 

2936. Street, Robert. Modern sex techniques. 
New York: Archer House, 1959. 233 p. $3.95.— 
A detailed description of what the author considers 
techniques whereby sexual pleasure can be increased, 
presented without evidence and generally without 
argument. Generalizations are tempered by empha- 
sis upon individual differences.—H. B. English. 


(See also Abstracts, 2354, 2791, 2813, 2821, 2823, 
2883, 2902, 2993, 2994, 3245) 


LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


2937. Berkhouse, Rudolph G., Woods, Irving A., 

& Sternberg, Jack J. Measurement and predic- 
tion of foreign language speaking ability. USA 
TAGO Personnel Res. Br. tech. res, Rep., 1959 
(Apr), No. 1115, 19 p.—Speaking ability, as meas- 
ured in an interpreter work situation, can be predicted 
with a fairly high degree of confidence by paper and 
pencil group tests of language ability and thus could 
serve as rough screening devices for the majority of 
jobs requiring foreign language speaking ability. 
Part Understanding, of the ALPT was as valid 
as any of the other experimental tests tried out for 
this purpose. Individual testing procedures, such as 
those exemplified in the Army Foreign Language 
Speaking Test (AFLST), are needed only for those 
few assignments where high level speaking ability 
requirements predominate.—7 AGO. 

2938. Black, A. D., & Grinder, R. E. Reliability 
of the Ammons FRPV test and the relationship 
between two measures of verbal comprehension 
for a Japanese-American sample. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 261-263.—"Forty bilingual and 37 mono- 
lingual freshmen college students who were third 
generation Japanese were given Forms А and B of 
the Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test (FRPV) 
and the Vocabulary, Effectiveness of Expression, and 
Total English subtests of the Cooperative English 
Tests. The two forms of the FRPV test, which are 
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relatively independent of ability to express oneself in 
language, correlated .81. Correlations among all sub- 
tests ranged from .56 to .78 indicating that the two 
tests give comparable measures of verbal comprehen- 
sion for this sample.” Previous research suggests 
bilingualism may affect language development dur- 
ing childhood, but “present data suggest such influ- 
ence may have little effect by late adolescence,”—C 
Н. Ammons. 

2939. Borel-Maisonny, Suzanne. Contribution 
а l'étude de la perception des phonèmes. [Соп- 
tribution to the study of the perception of phonemes.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1958(Jul), 3, 209-224. Problems 
concerned with the measurement and study of the 
phoneme as a unit of speech are discussed in 4 cate- 
gories: the phoneme artificially isolated for purposes 
of analysis, the anatomical and physiological condi- 
tions of its production, the sensation which it pro- 
duces for the speaker and hearer, its contribution to 
the understanding of what is spoken.—C. J. Adkins. 

2940. Buyssens, E. Development of speech in 
mankind. In L, Kaiser (Ed.), Manual of phonetics, 
Amsterdam, Holland: North-Holland, 1957. Pp. 426- 
436.— There is no trouble in accounting for the emer- 
gence of inarticulate language such as is exemplified 
in the learning of responses which signal needs and 
influence others to do things. But the task of imagi- 
ing how primitive man came to articulate his lan- 
guage is more difficult. Nevertheless, the author feels 
able to account for this by appeal to a number of 
"primitive tendencies which are still at work in mod- 
ern language," e.g., with tendency to interpret lin- 
guistic materials with the wrong units.—J. В. Carroll. 

2941. Cohen, Arthur R. (Yale U.) Upward 
communication in experimentally created hier- 
archies. Нит. Relat., 1958, 11, 41—53.—Repeating 
the Kelley study with the added concept of power, 
this experiment attempted clarification of the differ- 
ences between the 2 low groups of low rank and to 
highlight upward hierarchical communication. Fresh- 
men were divided into equal subgroups, and instructed 
to perform in 1 room a task "directed" by Ss in 
another room, Actually, all were responding to pre- 
pared messages. It was found that Ss with low rank 
Who can move upward communicate in a way guaran- 
teed to protect and enhance their relations with the 
highs who exercise that control.—M. York. ] 

2942. Gemelli, А. & Black, J. W. Phonetics 
from the viewpoint of psychology. In L. Kaiser 
(Ed.), Manual of phonetics. Amsterdam, Holland; 
North-Holland, 1957. Pp. 94-117.—A review of 
lines of study of interest to the psychologist: the 
listener’s recognition of the phonetic signal, and the 


feedback of the signal which apparently occurs in the . 


speaker, The major part of the paper is concerned 
with intelligibility testing, including the reports 0 
several original investigations, There is a brief dis- 
cusson of the implications of research with delaye 
side tone. 49 refs—J. В. Carroll. 4 
2943. Grace, Harry A. (Grinnell Coll.) Blood 
donor recruitment: A study in the psychology O 
communication. J. soc, Psychol, 1957(Nov), 46 
269-276.—A discussion of various factors re 
to a classroom project which resulted in 59 can 
members influencing “408 students to donate blogs 
[and] 21 per cent of the 1910 persons who filled о! 
slips after donating blood in the campus drive « « * 
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g members of this class as their recruiters.” 

Reflecting on the experiences, Grace suggests that 

е “next step for research is evident. We must 

find which agents and appeals influence donors to 

return and/or recruit new donors. We might expect 

— to find that an agent or appeal which accomplishes 
опе purpose defeats another."—J. C. Franklin. 


- 2944. Kelman, Harold. Communing and relat- 

ing. Parts ПІ & IV. Amer. J, Psychoanal., 1959, 
19, 73-105.— (see 33: 10174) Topics discussed in- 
dude: being quiet, silent, and still; letting go and 
hanging on ; loneliness and the dark night of the soul ; 
maintaining communing; regaining and reawakening 
communing ; breathing and insight; laughing and cry- 
ing; communing confirmed years later ; freer associat- 
ing and attending ; struggling, hanging on and letting 
g0; ineffable and indescribable communing. 18 refs. 
—D. Prager. 


2945. Krámsky, J. (U. Prague) A quantitative 
typology of languages. Lang. Speech, 1959( Apr- 
Jun), 2, 72-85.—Texts from 23 languages covering 
the main linguistic and geographic groupings of the 
world were examined for the relative frequency of 
occurrence of phonemes of different phonetic char- 
acter, Languages were found to differ in their ex- 
ploitation of vowels and consonants in their inven- 
tories, On the basis of a finer analysis of consonants, 
the author distinguishes 3 types of languages with 
Iespect to manner of articulation and 4 types accord- 
ing to place of articulation.—4. E. Horowitz. 


2946. Luria, A. R., & Vinogradova, О. S. An 
objective investigation of the dynamics of seman- 
tic systems. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959(May), 50, 89- 

—Human consciousness is viewed as a system of. 
yery intricate semantic connections which can be in- 
vestigated by an objective conditioned reflex method- 
ology concerned with the alteration in the circum- 
е ОЁ the brain's functioning. From a series of 
lescribed experiments it is found possible to reveal, 
| pou the active participation of the S himself, 

poe semantic fields or systems which were formed 
ГҮН experience and which become automatic in 
VIEN ош These systems were formed in the 

з Of social Speech experience and have now 
Ши lé peculiar to the individual. The system of 
Reed cn a clear conscious nature. “It is re- 
reactions us more fully in the'system of vascular 
deg an in the conscious account of the sub- 

AS refs—C. M. Franks. 


phoneti wman, E. B. Statistical methods in 
"d In L. Kaiser (Ed.), Manual of pho- 
118-1 dusterdam, Holland: North-Holland, 1957. 
ethods .—A brief discussion of certain statistical 
_ Applicabl mainly those dealing with discrete classes, 
i © in phonetics, Sampling, chi square, and 


Informati 
— mation measures are mentioned and illustrated. 
53. Carroll, 


One Peterson, G. E. Articulation. In L. Kaiser 
Моно of phonetics. Amsterdam, Holland: 
— tticulatio; and, 1957. Pp. 156-165. —3 basic types of 
“Vibrators аге discussed in detail: plosive-pulse, 
пош, and fricative-random. Sound 
and sonn de S are shown for various types of sounds 
combinations. 45 refs—J. В. Carroll. 

Maryjane. (Sacramento State Coll.) 


Same уйге, 
:9 Yanables affecting perceived harshness. J. 
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speech hear. Res., 1958(Jun), 1, 155-168.—The in- 
fluence of vowels, selected consonant environments, 
and vowel initiation on perceived harsh quality were 
studied in 12 speakers with clinically diagnosed harsh 
voices by 32 listeners on a 7-point equal-appearing 
intervals scale. Increasing severity of harshness for 
all environments combined is: (i), (u), (I), (U), 
(А), (e), (æ), (a), (ә). High tongue position 
vowels are less harsh than lower. Vowels in voice- 
less consonant and stop-plosive environments are less 
harsh than vowels in other environments. Harshness 
is least severe for voiceless stop-plosive environments. 
Isolated vowels are harsher than corresponding sylla- 
bles initiated with (h).—M. F. Palmer. 


2950. Salzinger, Kurt. (New York State Psy- 
chiatric Inst, NYC) А method of analysis of the 
process of verbal communication between a group 
of emotionally disturbed adolescents and their 
friends and relatives. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Feb), 
47, 39-53.—A small sample of letters written to and 
by institutionalized children and their outside adult 
and children correspondents was analyzed. Results 
"demonstrated that: (a) The method of analysis is 
reliable . . . (b) The emotionally disturbed children 
resembled both the children and adults in the com- 
munity with whom they corresponded; (c) It is possi- 
ble to arrive at an index of similarity between the 
children and their parents by correlating proportions 
of verbal material relegated to each category." 17 
refs.—J. C. Franklin. 

2951. Strehle, Hermann. Vom Geheimnis der | 
Sprache: Sprachliche Ausdruckslehre, Sprachpsy- 
chologie. [On the secret of language: Principles 
of linguistic expression, psychology of language.] 
Munich, Germany: Ernst Reinhardt Verlag, 1956. 
201 p.—The original meaning of sounds and words 
derived by relatively new and primitive methods, 
based on human expressions and emotions are con- 
sidered as related to: Sprachgefuehl (an innate feel- 
ing for language), Lautmalerei (onomatopoetic words 
and primitive utterances), the meaning of interjec- 
tions for the development of language, syllabic 
stretching and narrowing as a means of linguistic 
expression, word rhythm, word melody and mono- 
tony, relation of linguistic sounds to nonacoustic ob- 
jects, positions and movements of the speech appara- 
tus in relation to sound formation, and a general hu- 
man language of gesticulation.—A. F. Wagner. 

2952. Thompson, Paul; Webster, John; Klumpp, 
Roy, & Bertsch, Walter. (USN Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) Two voice-message storage 
schemes. J. speech hear. Res., 1958( Jun), 1, 142- 
154.—2 message storage schemes (fixed storage and 
readout-on-demand storage) providing an operator 
with differing degrees of control over the time se- 
quence of listening to programed voice messages 
were evaluated. . The read-out-on-demand storage 
condition which allowed the operator complete time 
of listening control essentially cut down the number 
of errors, the number of repeats requested, and the 
time required to solve the problem correctly.—M. F. 
Palmer. 


2953. Trojan, F. General semantics: A com- 
parison between linguistic and  sub-linguistic 
phonic expression. In L. Kaiser (Ed.), Manual 
of phonetics. Amsterdam, Holland: North-Holland, 
1957. Рр. 437-440.— "General semantics” is intended 
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to be the term for the study of the essential features 
of linguistic systems through a comparison with ex- 
tralingual semantic systems. This brief essay con- 
siders certain kinds of signs in a "sublinguistic" sys- 
tem such as strength of voice, nasality, vibrato, etc., 
which are related to emotional processes.—J. B. 
Carroll. 

2954. Wang, Jueng-tin. (National Taiwan U.) 
[Some contributions of cybernetics to behavior study. | 
Acta Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958(Nov), No. 1, 104- 
111.—Summarizes main ideas of Weiner, Ashby, 
Shannon, and Weaver and gives examples of feed- 
back, condition of excitation, information theory, and 
equilibrium theory. Cybernetics may not solve all of 
the problems today, but it at least is a departure from 
the traditional barren approach. Cybernetics permits 
a clear recognition of the problems, offers workable 
interpretations and solutions, and has made a marked 
contribution toward solving problems formerly con- 
sidered too complicated—C, E. Tuthill. 


(See also Abstract 2755) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE & 
COUNSELING 


2955. Arbuckle, Dugald S. (Boston U.) Five 
philosophical issues in counseling. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 5, 211-215.—The self-concept, religion, 
the nature of man, counselor responsibility, and coun- 

. selor education are considered —M. M. Reece. 

2956. Bowman, Paul Hoover. (U. Chicago) 
The role of the consultant as a motivator of ac- 
tion. Ment. Нуд., NY, 1959(Jan), 43, 105-110.— 
Consultants are generally considered to have 2 major 
functions. One is concerned with the knowledge func- 
tion which is provided by "analyzing the problem and 
bringing to it the necessary information and ideas to 
help solve it." The other, perhaps more important, 
is the motivation function of "helping people define 
their problem and then to mobilize their own re- 
sources for actually carrying out any action program 
or change." Consultant activities in a specific situa- 
tion are described in terms of methodology.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

2957. Faverge, J.-M. Sur la notion de contin- 
gence. [On the concept of contingency.] BI/NOP, 
1959( Mar-Apr), 15, 75-84.—The concept of contin- 
gency is fundamental in guidance, for counselors must 
use many interdependent and interrelated facts in 
appraising an individual and helping him to choose a 
line of activity. Theories of contingency and the 
value of various coefficients are reviewed—F, M. 
Douglass. 

2958, Karlin, Marilyn S. The relevance of so- 
ciocultural concepts to casework with a presenting 
marital problem. Smith Coll. Stud, soc. Wk., 1959 
(Feb), 29, 76-84.—Cites a case of a college student 
family whose emotional problems were traceable to 
the difficulties realistically inherent in their sociocul- 
tural-economic situation. It helped the patients, espe- 
cially the wife, to realize this and thus escape the 
aggravation of self blame and of spouse blame.—G. 

Elias. 

2959. Lifton, Walter M. (U. Illinois) The role 
of empathy and aesthetic sensitivity in counseling. 
T. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 267-275.—Definitions of 
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empathy and aesthetic sensitivity are developed to be 
“consistent with clinical psychological theories,” A 
Music Reaction Test was developed and its correla- 
tions with measures of empathy are discussed.—M, 
M. Reece. 

2960. Mehlman, Benjamin, & Kaplan, Janice E, 
(Kent State U.) A correction: A comparison of 
some concepts of psychological health. J. clin, 
Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 438.—A note correcting 2 
errors in a previous publication (see 33: 6269).— 
L. B. Heathers. 

2961. Parker, Clyde A. (Brigham Young U.) 
As a clinician thinks. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
253-262.—The "thinking process used in diagnosis 
and prediction" was investigated. The method of 
verbal report was used to determine a classification 
of thought processes occurring while diagnosing. 
There are counselor consistencies found in several 
areas. Implications for further research are dis- 
cussed. 15 refs—M. М. Reece. 

2962. Routh, Thomas A. Emotionally suppor- 
tive counselling. Indian J. soc. Wk., 1958 (Sep), 
19, 111-114.—The aim is to help clients adjust them- 
selves so they can live comfortably with their atti- 
tudes, emotions, and feelings. The counselor pro- 
vides an organized opportunity to talk about these in 
an accepting, permissive, and nonjudgmental atmos- 
phere.—R. Schaef. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


2963. Andrieux, Cécile. La notion de structure 
de la personnalité en psychologie expérimentale. 
| The idea of personality structure in experimenta 
psychology.] Psychol. Franc., 1957 (Oct), 2, 227- 
231.—Personality as a group of traits is contrasted 
with the ideas derived from field theory and from 
psychoanalysis. A need is shown for greater s 
centration on the physiological and psychologica, 
structure of personality in experimental and clinica 
research.—C. J. Adkins. 

2964. Anzieu, Didier. Auto-analyse et connals- 
sance de soi. [Self-analysis and understanding 9 
self.] Psychol. Franc., 1958(Apr), 3, 122-127.— 
Self-analysis is examined as a means of furthering 
self-understanding and as a possible way of er 
ing a psychoanalysis. Freud’s self-analysis 18 dis- 
cussed.—C. J. Adkins. 1 

2965. Bennis, W. G., Berkowitz, N., & Affinito, 
M. Authority, power, and the ability to influence. 
Hum. Relat, 1958, 11, 143-155.— The effects of 2 
reward system on influence in an outpatient seting 
were found to be real. Several practical implications 
for nursing administration were mentioned. P 
tions were attempted for the title words.—M. Yor В. 

2966. Cantor, Morton B. Тһе quality of а 
analyst’s attention. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1959, ote 
28-32.—The quality of the analyst's attention is W sie 
heartedness, comprehensiveness, and productive 
Preconceived ideas restrict the analyst's comp 
siveness. Analysis is both an art and a science: 
nd 
seling progress record. Glendale, Ariz.: Personne 
Assessment Associates, 1959.—A record 
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g Counseling Readiness; Deeper Personality 
Negative Reflections; Middle Personality 
Positive Reflections; and Outer Personality 
Educational Process.—R. L. McCornack. 


Conrad, Gertrude J., & Elkins, Harry К. 
t eighteen months of group counseling in 
ly service agency. Soc. Casewk., 1959( Mar), 
129.—Operating a group counseling program 
months led to the following conclusions: com- 
g their problems with each other made it easier 
е clients to face their difficulties early in treat- 
е client finds comfort within the group, the 
enables the client to be observed in a situation 
to real life, the group gives the client “a true 
ce in relating to others . . . and in being him- 
L. B. Costin. 


Cumming, Elaine, & Cumming, John. 
York State Dept. Mental Hygiene, Albany) 
lews of public attitudes toward mental ill- 
- Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 211-221.— 
tment and program for the control of mental 
is depends on public attitude. Therefore, in de- 
"policies and methods of treatment" we must 
е program upon a sufficiently firm foundation 
can survive attitudinal swings from discipli- 
to liberatarian and back without serious dis- 

By creating efficient, humanitarian pro- 
that serve both the best interest of the public 
as the patient, the gains of the past are likely 
Ive and be linked to the advances of the fu- 
-M. A. Seidenfeld. 


Dittmann, Allen T., & Kitchener, Howard 
е life Space interview: Workshop, 1957. 
Space interviewing and individual play 
: A comparison of techniques. Amer. J. 
chiat, 1959(Jan), 29, 19—26.—(see 34: 
Based on a study of reports of life space in- 
and individual play therapy sessions, the 
have identified 19 specific techniques, grouped 
headings. Play, as a source of subject mat- 
le up about 14 of the interviewer activity in 
tic interviews, while efforts to encourage 
ntrols, either directly or through support of 
‚ comprised about 14 of the activity in 
е interviews, In therapy interviews, inter- 
hs are directed more toward impulse, while 
Space interviews, interpretations of defense 
Be Occur with far greater frequency.— 


Forstenzer, H. M. & Hunt, R. C. The 
Ork State community mental services act: 
sins and first four years of development. 
iat, Quart. Suppl, 1958, 32, 41-67.—The 
‚ Provisions, and early development of the 1st 

а the United States to establish a compre- 
ану health program for an entire state. 


везала, Tuo пин к оар 
1 еогу. sychoanal. psychoanal. 
| A UD. 107-110.—Many academic re- 
a Sely believe that analysis relates specific 
ad Practices to specific adult characteris- 
a соу Freudian theory is geared to- 
Й Hg patterns of behavior and environ- 
ation, toward patterns of satisfactions 
ns within the context of the psycho- 


ati 
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sexual stages. Another group of theorists falsely 
maintains that the analytic approach’ does not allow 
enough room for the potentialities of man.—D. 
Prager. 


2973. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Psychoanalysis as 
an experiment in communication. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(1), 75-89.—Topics dis- 
cussed include: free association as a linguistic ex- 
periment, the resistance to expressing oneself, pat- 
terns of free association, patterns of silence, patterns 
of confession, and patterns of speech function.—D. 
Prager. 


2974. Merenda, Peter F., & Rothney, John W. 
M. (Walter V. Clarke Ass.) Evaluating the ef- 
fects of counseling after 8 years. J. counsel, Psy- 
chol, 1958, 5, 163-168.—Follow-up data were ob- 
tained from an experimental group of students who 
had received extensive counseling during 3 years of 
high school and a control group who had not re- 
ceived any counseling. This was obtained by means 
of information from questionnaires 5 years after 
graduation from high school. It concluded that “de- 
sirable outcomes may be enhanced by providing in- 
tensive counseling services to high school students." 
Only small differences were obtained by the counseled 
and uncounseled students on the criterion variables.— 
M. M. Reece. 


2975. Morse, William C., & Small, Edna R. The 
life space interview: Workshop, 1957. III. Group 
life space interviewing in a therapeutic camp. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Jan), 29, 27-44.— 
(see 34: 2970) Group life space interviews were 
developed to deal with group-involved problems in a 
therapeutic children’s camp. Groups varied from 3 
to 9 members. Interviews were conducted by clinical 
personnel, The goals and conduct of group inter- 
views are discussed and the styles of interviews are 
categorized as systematized antisocial behavior, symp- 
tomatic compliance, interpretive acceptance, spon- 
taneous therapeutic interaction, and mixed or no 
dominant patern.—R, E. Perl. 


2976. Nadler, Eugene B., Fink, Stephen L., 
Shontz, Franklin C., & Brink, Robert W. (High- 
land View Hosp., Cleveland, O.) Objective scor- 
ing vs. clinical evaluation of the Bender-Gestalt. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 15, 39-41.—Benders had 
been given to 53 patients with chronic physical dis- 
abilities who were employed in a hospital’s sheltered 
workshop. Of these 27 were brain damaged. 3 
pairs of judges rated the Benders for presence or 
abesnce of brain damage and for probable success in 
the shop. Judges were 2 psychologists familiar with 
Pascal-Suttell scoring, 2 not familiar with this scor- 
ing, and 2 occupational therapists. Rankings for the 
2 criteria were highly similar. Pairs of judges and 
the 3 kinds of judges ranked very similarly, 1 com- 
posite clinical rating correlated very highly with the 
objective Bender score, The clinical rating predicted 
the criteria as well as the quantitative score. When 
the extreme cases were eliminated, similar but less 
high relationships were found except that the test no 
longer predicted the brain damage criterion —L. В. 
Heathers. 4 

2977. Redl, Fritz. The life space interview: 


Workshop, 1957. I. Strategy and techniques of 
the life space interview. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
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1959(Jan), 29, 1-18.—The life space interview may 
be considered as the surrounding of a youngster's ex- 
perience at a given time with some form of verbal 
communication for the purpose of regulating the 
impact of this experience on the child. It may be in 
the nature of clinical exploitation of life events, for 
instance: reality rub-in, symptom estrangement, mas- 
saging numb value areas, new-tool salesmanship, or 
manipulation of the boundaries of the self. Or it may 
be in the nature of emotional first aid on the spot, 
including such subcatageories as: drain-off of frus- 
tration acidity; support for the management of panic, 
fury, and guilt; communication maintenance in mo- 
ments of relationship decay; regulation of behavioral 
and social traffic; umpire services in decision crises 
as well as in cases of loaded transactions. The choice 
of a given technique in life space interviewing must 
be dependent upon the specific goal, the setting, the 
type of child, and the phase of his therapeutic move- 
ment.—R. E. Perl. 

2978. Rijksen, P. & van Bergen, A. Interview- 
verslagen. [Interview reports.] Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1959, 14, 58-69.—In an experiment designed 
to study the effect of interviewer bias on verbatim 
recorded interviews, it was found that distortions in 
the interviews were not due to the interviewers' own 
attitudes, but rather to the tendency to suggest a 
greater univocality of neutral answers, Assuming the 
presence of univocality expectations in the inter- 
viewer, dissonance will arise if neutral answers are 
obtained, This dissonance will be reduced by chang- 
ing neutral answers toward a greater univocality. 26 
refs.—R. Н. Houwink. 

2979. Weil, Edmund. Work block: The role of 
work in mental health. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev,,.1959, 46(1), 41-64.—Work block involves get- 
ting stuck between being a baby and being a grownup. 
The grownup works; the baby doesn't even think of 
trying to work, Work requires passive ingestion, 
reflective digestion, and active production; it is pro- 
duced largely under the pressure of the superego. 
The work block can function as defense against or 
punishment for ego-dystonic impulses or impulses for- 
bidden by the superego. 3 types of work are: crea- 
tive, routine, and studying. А study of work habits 
can give as a clue in understanding unconscious drives 
including the sexual instincts. The ability to work 
over reasonable periods of time without undue fatigue 
or difficulty is one of the criteria for termination of 
analysis.—D, Prager. 

2980. Werble, Beatrice. Motivation, capacity 
and opportunity in services for adolescent clients : 
Major findings. Soc. Wk., 1959(Oct), 4, 22-30.— 
Explores the factors related to continuation in therapy 
of social casework agency patients. Motivation to 
continue (reflecting need for help), capacity to relate 
to the therapist, and environmental encouragement to 
continue in therapy were the factors most predictive 
of continuation,—G. Elias. 


2981. Wheelis, Allen. Adventures in ideas: 
Psychoanalysis and identity. Psychoanal. psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1959, 46(1), 65-74.—Psychoanalysis could 
uncover an identity if one were hidden, but cannot 
create one that is lacking. А pattern of values and 
philosophy of life is not likely to be found in the un- 
conscious. Impulses and defenses get exposed in 
analysis. To undertake analysis in quest for iden- 
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tity is to pursue an illusion. One does not achieve 
identity through analysis but a more sensitive aware- 
ness of thoughts and feelings which further the same 
old mode of conforming adjustment.—D. Prager, 


2982. Young, Calvin L. A therapeutic com- 
munity with an open door in a psychiatric receiy- 
ing service. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959 
(Mar), 81, 335-340.—A community psychiatric unit 
in San Mateo, California is described as to its or- 
ganization, goals, and achievements. Its purpose has 
been to provide hospital treatment for those in the 
area prior to their committment to state hospitals, 
and it has been found effective as a community agency. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstract 3076) 
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2983. Armstrong, Renate Gerboth. (East Mo- 
line State Hosp. Ш.) The Leary Interpersonal 
Check List: A reliability study. J. clin. Psychol, 
1958(Oct), 14, 393-394.—"Kuder-Richardson esti- 
mates of reliability were applied to six ratings ob- 
tained from a group of 50 ‘normals’ and a group of 
50 alcoholic males. These rus ranged from .953 to 
.976, all of them being highly significant, and no sig- 
nificant differences occurring between any of the 
twelve reliability coefficients.”—L. B. Heathers. 


2984, Asch, Morton J. (VA Regional Office, 
Boston, Mass.) Negative response bias and per- 
sonality adjustment. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
206-210.—“A subtle items inventory . . . was de- 
veloped to measure the presence or absence of re- 
sponse bias in adults. This test was administered to 
500 normal male veterans. . . . negative response bias 
is associated with personality traits defined as neu 
rotic-tendingness and obsessive-compulsive trends. 
—M. M. Reece. 


2985. Bieliauskas, Vytautas J., & Bristow, Robin 
B. (Xavier U.) The effect of formal art tram- 
ing upon the quantitative scores of the H-1-F: 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 57-59.—2 groups E: 
college students were given the ACE and the H-T-P. 
One group of 30 were junior and senior art majors; 
the other 30 were undergraduates in psychology ап 
physical education. The groups were matche fo 
sex and total ACE, were similar in age. On d 
H-T-P IQ measures the art group did significantly 
better than the nonart group. Hence, art training. 
should be considered when evaluating H-T-P quan- 
titative scores.—L. B. Heathers. 


2986. Byrne, Richard Н. (U. Maryland) Pro- 
posed revisions of the Bordin-Pepinsky diagnostic 
constructs. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 184-188; 3 
"These constructs are evaluated for being retained, T€ 
vised, or discarded. 1 new construct was propose" 
— М, M. Reece. 

2987. Cohn, Thomas 8. (Wayne U.) The rel 
tion of the F scale to intelligence. J. soc. Psycho 
1957(Nov), 46, 207-217.—"The validity of the 
scale was examined and the possibility that 
scale was measuring intellectual sophistication К 
than potential fascism or a related syndrome hich 
offered. Two empirical studies were conducted W 
supported the hypothesis that intellective че 
related to F scale performance."—J. C. Franklin. 
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Comrey, A. L. Comparison of two ana- 
‘rotation procedures. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 
-200.—'53 items were selected from various 
PI scales which seemed to measure factors need- 
ome clarification beyond that obtained in previ- 
alyses of the individual scales. Seventeen cen- 
pid factors were extracted. Analytic rotation was 

led out using both Kaiser's orthogonal Varimax 
od and Thurstone’s oblique analytic method. 
results suggest that the Kaiser method gives 
satisfactory factors. The hyperplanes obtained 
е Thurstone method seem to contain more low 
gs than appears desirable for good psychological 
ingfulness, Paranoid items in the matrix re- 
in a General Paranoia factor and three factors 
or less confined to specific delusional systems. 
е factors named ‘Psychotic Tendencies’ in in- 
ual scale analyses failed to merge in the com- 
analysis. Other principal factors . . . defined 

were named: Shyness, Cynicism, Agitation, and 
allucination."—C. H. Ammons. 


Cotte, S. Etude statistique sur les ré- 
zoomorphiques (An et And) dans le test 
orschach des enfants de 12 à 16 ans. [A 
tical study of animal responses (А and Ad) in 
Ё Rorschach test results of 12 to 16 year olds.] 
Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1958(Jun), No. 10, 
30 boys and 30 girls at each of the 5 age 
(12-16 incl), of average intelligence, resi- 
of Marseille or its suburbs, from worker or 
Shopkeeper families, free from gross behavior 
lers constituted the sample. Presented is “a 
Of Rorschach map” of animal responses, classi- 
y card, by sex, and by age and presented in 5 

Using data from a previous study, the aver- 
umber of animal responses increases steadily 
age 7 to 11, recedes slightly at 12, and reaches 
at 13 where the mean is 55.02. There is a 
e until, at 16, the average is approximately age 
е onset of puberty is associated with a marked 
Mase in animal responses by girls, but for boys, 
Tesults do not permit a clear interpretation, Fur- 
effort will be made to test the hypothesis that, 
Sexes, the onset of puberty constricts the 


ity and produc t — 
Маго. р es а stereotypy of response. 


0. De Freitas, Otavio, Jr. Esquema para a 
о de uma escala de imaturidade no 
e ambulatorio psiquiatrico. [A scheme for 
aturity scale in the outpatient psychiatric 
Bol. Psicol. apl., Recife, 1957 (May), No. 2, 
P check list based on the patient's personal 
Und, dynamics, and neurological signs.—M. 


P various neurotic groups on the 
ersonality Inventory. Brit. J. Psychol., 

), 50, 176-177.—AII available information 

ity together on the ability of the Maudsley 
У ‘nventory (MPI) to differentiate be- 

оне groups, between normals and 
е. between all the above groups and 
Ec ud and patients suffering from psy- 
Д EROS Dysthymics are the most in- 

nd psychopaths the most extraverted 


and that h i ividi 
IG nai: ysterics, r 8 
lic patients са ecividists, and psycho. 
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other by means of the MPI. An unexpected finding 
was that the hysterics were not more extraverted than 
the normal groups as measured by the E scale of the 
MPL—C. M. Franks. 


2992. Fink, Stephen L., & Shontz, Franklin C. 
(Highland View Hosp., Cleveland, O.) Inference 
on intellectual efficiency from the WAIS Vocabu- 
lary subtest. J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 409- 
412.—"Frequency of zero-, one-, and two-point re- 
sponses were analyzed in two independent samples of 
100 WAIS Vocabulary subtest protocols. One sample 
of protocols was made up of a symstematically ran- 
domized selection from Wechsler’s original stand- 
ardization group; the other was obtained from 100 
patients with chronic illnesses. The stimulus words 
winter, slice, enormous, sentence, regulate, and re- 
morse were found to obtain a significantly low fre- 
quency of two-point scores and a significantly high 
frequency of one-point scores, The items breakfast 
and fabric were found to obtain a significantly high 
frequency of one-point scores, but not at the expense 
of the other two scoring categories. The single item 
tranquil was found to obtain a significantly low fre- 
quency of one-point scores. Implications of the find- 
ings for qualitative analysis of WAIS Vocabulary 
protocols are discussed.”—L. B. Heathers. 


2993. Geismar, L. L., & Ayres, Beverly, A 
method for evaluating the social functioning of 
families under treatment. Soc. Wk., 1959(Jan), 
4(1), 101-108.—Describes initial results with a scale 
for measuring the extent to which family members 
fulfill minimum standards of behavior felt necessary 
for protection of the family and the community, In- 
dividuals who functioned well within their families 
were also adequate in the community at large.—G. 
Elias. 


2994. Geismar, Ludwig L. (Greater St. Paul 
Community Chest & Council, Minn.) Social func- 
tioning of the multiproblem family. Ment, Hyg., 
NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 290-295.—The method adopted 
for evaluating families is based on the social func- 
tioning of the family at inadequate, marginal, and ade- 
quate levels. Further testing for reliability of this 
scale is being carried out. If satisfactory it will be 
used in research on the disorganized family.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 


2995. Gilbert, Albin R. Self-validation in pro- 
jective testing. J. Psychol, 1958(Oct), 46, 203- 
209.—A novel projective device was tried out whereby 
an individual is made to step imaginatively "into the 
shoes" of different persons in specific motivational 
settings. Instead of "When things go wrong, I tend 
to...” he uses, “When things go wrong, Candace 
usually ...." However, Ss could not help betray- 
ing their own preferred behavior. The best use of 
the sentence-completion technique lies in the scorable 
appraisal of single variables, especially if the tech- 
nique is improved by the cross-examinational device. 
—R. W. Husband. 


2996. Griffith, Albert V., Upshaw, Harry S., & 
Fowler, Raymond D. (U. Alabama) The Psy- 
chasthenic and Hypomanic scales of the MMPI 
and uncertainty in judgments. J. clim, Psychol., 
1958(Oct), 14, 385-386.—". . . the relation of the 
Psychasthenic and Hypomanic scales of the MMPI 
to uncertainty in psychophysical judgment. The fol- 
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lowing predictions were made: (a) Individuals with are in jeopardy. Content meaning is discussed in 
a psychasthenic profile on the MMPI will give sig- relation to identification, repression, and symboliza- 
nificantly more doubtful judgments than individuals tion. Identification may be considered as kinesthetic 
with a hypomanic profile in a psychophysical weight empathy, and the identifications with the figures in 
discrimination experiment; and (b) individuals hav- {һе test stimuli may be interpreted on this basis, It 
ing a dull profile on the MMPI will give a number of is important to see the abstract expressive character, 
doubtful judgments intermediate to the psychasthenic as well as the concealing character, of symbols, along 
and hypomanic groups. Both predictions were veri- with the importance of kinesthesia for symbol forma- 
fied.” Ss were 35 volunteers from a group of 94  tion.—E. W. Eng. 
whose MMPI scores on college entrance met certain 3001. Houwink, R. H., Boeke, P. E, & van 
requirements. The dull group was composed of stu- Strien, P. J. Enkele opmerkingen naar aanleiding 
dents whose T-scores on all scales fell between 30 уап Barendregt’s studie over de waarde van de 
and 60.—L. B. Heathers. klinische predictie. [Some observations in connec- 
2997. Grosz, Hanus J. & Levitt, Eugene E. tion with Barendregt's study on the value of clinical 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) The effects of hyp- — prediction.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 70- 
notically induced anxiety on the Manifest Anxiety — 77.—The experiments of Barendregt (see 34: 1332) 
Scale and the Barron Ego-Strength Scale. J. ab- аге criticized and his conclusions attacked. The im- 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 59, 281-283.—4A possibility of predicting concrete behavior from gen- 
measure of hypnotically-induced anxiety was corre- eralized data is stressed and Barendregt’s method is 
lated with scores on Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale subjected to criticism because he has tried to evaluate 
and Barron's Ego-Strength Scale. A positive rela- clinical method with statistical means. Finally, it is 
tionship was elicited between degree of experienced ^ suggested that clinical method cannot be studied apart 
anxiety and the Taylor scale; a negative relationship from the aspect of personal impression.—R. 
between anziety aud Perens а “These Au Houwink. 
suggest that the is a vad indicator of clinic 3002. Ichimura, Jun. (Kanazawa Family Court) 
anxiety . . . [and] that the . . Barron scale] is Comparability of Ne Plater Z Test and the Ror- 


genuinely measuring ego-strength Os.some similar 398.— 
trait associated with psychopathological ¢oqditions.” AU X Jap. J. Psychol, 1959(Mar), 29, ш 


—С. Frank. V. d af. 
2998. Haeussermann, Else. (Jewish 3003. Judson, A. J, & Wernert, С: Ne e 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Developmental potential of pr або E cor Бегсеріоп олат 
ool. children: 1 sychiat. Quart. ә y эё, E. 
school children. New York: Grune & Stratton, ospital patients were shown 6 TAT cards and their 


1958. xiii, 285 p. $8.75.—A text and manual for > d Бан 
use in ELATI dis handicapped child between the ries were scored for aggression and es 
ages of 2 and 6. It differs from the traditional tests Тога! or high-afüliatives as contrasted wi ion, 
extant by going beyond failures of test items to ex- low: perceived significantly less direct agg 
plore the extent and nature of the impairment through Showed no difference from the low in wy регсер Бтр 
systematic sampling procedures, The concept of an Of indir&ct aggression, and Eod sults 
educational evaluation is explained, and the children wilt over\lirect aggression. Generally, these re 
for whom the evaluation is intended are described, Confirm clinical findings—D. 4де. CR 
as are the items and manner of presentation. Ex- 3004. Kausler, Donald H., Trapp, E. Philip, & 
planations of how to record the interview, interpret Brewer, ChaNes L. (U. Arkansas) Time score 
the findings, and report the results are presented. аза criterio] measure on the Taylor Manifest 
The discussion and insights reported are based on Anxiety Scale) J. clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 19 
25 years of experience in the area of evaluating the 51—54,——“Тһе present study concerned the clinical 
cerebral palsied child. 19 figures of test materials validity of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. The 
and test arrangements are provided.—H. Н. Weiss. criterion measure was extended to observable D 
2999. Hoch, P. H., & Cattell, J. P. The diag- havior in an individual administration of the E 
nosis of pseudoneurotic schizophrenia. Psychiat, that was considergd indicative of anxious резаки 
Quart., 1959( Jan), 33, 17-43.—Review of literature, The behavior consisted of decision time їп апаа 
The diagnostic criteria are clarified by reformulating е scale items ап time spent on the performa: 5 
the primary symptoms in terms of disorders in think. keys used to indicafe S’s answers. High scone 
ing and associations, disorders of emotional regula- on the MAS werd found to be significantly keyed 
tion, and disorders of sensorimotor and autonomic variable in their debision time on both anxiety Gs. 
function, The secondary symptoms of pseudoneuro- items and buffer ifems than were low scoring was 
tic schizophrenia are also reformulated in terms of The mean total tinje spent on the answer une for. 
pananxiety, panneurosis, and pansexuality. Material also significantly grpater for high scoring >S 


re 
is forthcoming on incidence, course, psychodynamics, low scoring Ss on}the MAS. These results M a 
and psychotherapy of pseudoneurotic schizophrenia.— interpreted as supporting the Taylor “ate 58 
D. Prager. measure of clinicallfy defined anxiety." c zr Ry 

3000. Hóhn, Elfriede. Theoretische Grundlagen male and 40 female \college students. CU 

der Inhaltsanalyse projektiver Tests. [Theory of Heathers. Е. 
content analysis of projective tests.] Psychol. For- 3005. Kern, T. GÀ Ewing, J. H. & ue 1 P A 
sch., 1959(Oct), 26, 13-74—The literature оп the (U. Pennsylvania Sqhool Medicine) The pi p 


content of projective test responses was studied. acid index: Applicakion of the hippuric асу om. 
Such responses reflect particularly those values of аз an index of humain free anxiety. /- B ormals; 
the S which have not been fully realized or which Res., 1959( Jan), 3, 211-226.—Ss were: 
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19 mild to severe neurotics, and 7 proved hyperthy- 
roids, Agreement between 2 raters of free anxiety 
was 94. Pearson r between ratings and Taylor А 
Scale was .66. No relation between ratings and 
hippuric acid excretion was found until partial r’s 
were done with weight, age, and urine volume. It 
then was .62. A correction formula and nomographs 
are provided. The hippuric acid index is thought to 
be a satisfactory, objective measure of free anxiety. 
47 теїз.—И/. G. Shipman. 


3006. Koppitz, Elizabeth Munsterberg. (Chil- 
drens Mental Health Center, Columbus, О.) Rela- 
tionships between the Bender-Gestalt Test and the 
Wechsler Intelligence Test for Children. J. clin. 
Psychol, 1958(Oct), 14, 413-416—WISC and the 
Bender, as scored by the author, were given 90 ele- 
mentary school children referred for help because of 
behavior (N — 28) or learning (N — 62) problems. 
Chi squares were computed between Bender scores 
and WISC IQ and subtest scores. There were sig- 
nificant relationships between the 2 tests; Arith and 
the P tests were related to the Bender but Inf, Comp, 
and, Sim were поі. —/., В. Heathers. 


3007. Kramer, C. Le test de frustration de 
Rosenzweig. [The Rosenzweig frustration test.] 
BINOP, 1959(Mar-Apr), 15, 85-93.—A daptability 
for specialized training in naval aeronautics was stud- 
ied using the Rosenzweig P-F Study with: 520 
civilian and military personnel of various ages, grades, 
and experience; a group of mentally ill adults; and 
groups of students completing the last year of the 
Lycée, . Major conclusions were: (a) reactions to 
frustration give reasonably faithful information as to 
individual psychological organization; (b) reactions 
to frustration depend upon age, neurophysiological 
function, Social Status, etc.; (c) fundamental needs 
ial be basic to frustration behavior; (d) psycho- 
t «тару сап be founded on knowledge of an individ- 
ual’s degree of frustration—F, M. Douglass. 


3008, Leventhal, Allan M. (State U. Iowa) 
Bae Sects of diagnostic category and reinforcer 
Ps ae without awareness. J. abnorm. soc. 
a ol., 1959 (Sep), 59, 162-166.—Learning without 
(OSEE Was tested by asking Ss to construct sen- 
Ens pronouns (I, we, he, they) and verbs 
Sub га to ет, 3 groups were employed—nor- 
dit eurotics, and schizophrenics, under 4 experi- 

ү бов: (a) E "rewarded" (said “good” 
S ie pronouns (L we); (b) the use of he or 
ental d ранае "not so good"); (c) differ- 
ment” aa orcement as was appropriate re: “punish- 

Ti reward” when employing the pronouns; 
conditions. А Results: normals profited well from all 

à 9t reinforcement ; neurotics, only from re- 
in T reward and punishment; schizophrenics, 
punishment alone.—G. Frank. 


3 A 
B Lienert, G. H, & Matthaei, F. K. (U. 


ings, O, Die Konkordanz von Rorschach Rat- 
nost, py, ay Sp Trence of Rorschach ratings.] Z. diag- 
Teveals ae E 1958, 6, 228-240.— Statistical analysis 
When шу high intra- and intergroup agree- 

for intelli Scored Rorschach protocols are rated 
by 19 рсе, emotionality, and social adaptation 
sults are © Students and 10 “experts.” Re- 
n Persona] uated with regard to their importance 
Чу diagnosis and the general utility of 
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Bohm's Lehrbuch der Rorschach—Psychodiagnostik 
as a tool in training —F. P. Hardesty. 

3010. Little, Kenneth B., & Shneidman, Edwin 
S. (Stanford U.) Congruencies among interpre- 
tations of psychological test and anamnestic data. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(6, Whole No. 476), 42 p. 
— The investigation of "the congruencies among per- 
sonality descriptions made by clinicians when such 
descriptions are based on different sources of in- 
formation (instruments)." A total of 12 highly se- 
lected individuals hospitalized at time of testing, and 
divided into 4 categories of normal, neurotic, psy- 
chotic, and psychophysiological disorders with 3 pa- 
tients in each category were given the Rorschach, 
TAT, MAPS, and the MMPI (group form) plus a 
comprehensive psychiatric care history obtained by 
l psychiatrist. The tests were then submitted to a 
panel of 48 selected clinical psychologists (TJ's) 
divided into subpanels of 12 each to interpret 1 pro- 
jective or personality test per subpanel. A panel of 
23 psychiatrists and 1 psychologist (AJ’s) evaluated 
the anamnestic material. The results obtained “are 
contradictory or equivocal and in general do not give 
strong support to the contention that test procedures 
have clearly demonstrated validity.” At the very 
least it would appear “the results indicate room for 
considerable improvement in test interpretation.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3011. Markham, Sylvia. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oakes, N.Y.) The dynamics of post-partum 
pathological reactions as revealed in psychologi- 
cal tests. J. Hillside Hosp., 1958(Jul-Oct), 7, 178- 
189.— Tentative conclusions are drawn from a quali- 
tative analysis of selected Rorschach and TAT pro- 
tocols of 11 inpatients exhibiting depressive psycho- 
sis following parturition. Possible psychodynamics 
involving ontogenetic reactivation, sibling position, 
maternal figure distortions, and penis envy are in- 
ferred. However, “no one single unconscious 
mechanism could account for the post-partum patho- 
logical reaction."—G. Y. Kenyon. 

3012. Meili, Richard. Das Problem der Valida- 
tion der Methoden der Persónlichkeitsuntersuch- 
ung. [The problem of the validation of methods in 
the study of personality.] Z, diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 
6, 283-303.—4A number of validation studies involv- 
ing the use of such clinical tests as the Rorschach, 
Szondi, and TAT are reviewed for methodology. 
Discussion focuses on clarification and suggestions 
regarding the nature of relationships between test 
performance and other manifest forms of behavior. 
—F. P. Hardesty. 

3013. Nahinsky, Irwin D. (Oregon State Hosp., 
Salem) The relationship between the self con- 
cept and the ideal-self concept as a measure of 
adjustment. J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 360- 
364.—"Two groups of Navy officers, one composed 
of officers choosing a Navy career [N — 35], and the 
other of officers deciding against a Navy career 
[N —74] sorted 100 statements, using the Q-sort. 
One sorting was to describe themselves, another to 
describe a typical career Navy officer, and another to 
describe an ideal career Navy officer." Correlations 
between ratings were higher for the career than for 
the noncareer group although only a chance number 
of item responses differentiated the 2 groups. The 
correlation between selí-ideal officer was significantly 
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higher, that between typical officer-ideal Officer sig- 
nificantly higher in the career group—L. B. Heath- 
ers. 


3014. Ohkura, Kazuko. Rorschach study with 
delinquents. Jap. Fam. Court Mon., 1957, 9(5), 
1-37.—100 delinquents (4096 thieves) aged 14-19 
were tested. On the whole, as compared to other 
studies on normals: (a) there are no differences in 
W:D:Dd, W:M, FM: M, and A%, (b) relatively 
more color responses appear, especially C; (c) F% is 
very high; (d) average of Hd FH: АЯА is 1:67 
which might be a characteristic of a rural area (at 
Kumamoto) ; and (e) there is an extravert tendency 
as shown by 23% in M>C and 35% in C> M. 
It is suggested that the Dd shows unintegrated or 
fixated tendency in delinquents and that the M some- 
times shows fantasy or unstability. In the violent 
delinquents, C and K were frequently observed.— 
K. Mizushima. 


3015. Parker, Rolland S. (New York U.) An 
investigation of the content of the Rorschach hu- 
man movement response utilizing the subjects' 
associations to their own M. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Jul), 20, 384.—Abstract. 


3016. Peters, George A., & Merrifield, Philip R. 
(Psychological Research Ass, Encino, Calif.) 
Graphic representation of emotional feelings. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 375-378.—A list of 24 
adjectives was given to 188 normal USAF air crew 
trainees with instructions to express each word in a 
line drawing, The drawings were judged for form, 
direction, and intensity. From the frequency of oc- 
currence of given line characteristics statements were 
made about the feelings expressed by different kinds 
of lines, It appears that there is considerable agree- 
ment re symbolizing feelings. This does not imply 
that it follows that a person’s style of line drawing 
projects his personal feelings.—L. B. Heathers. 


3017. Peters, Henry N. (VA Hosp., Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo.) A multiple choice supraordinality 
test. J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 416-418.— 
“A multiple choice method of testing supraordinate 
associations was used with several groups of varying 
intellectual levels, including a group of hospitalized 
mental patients who were the least educated. The 
following conclusions are supported by the results: 
(a) There is a greater tendency toward subordinality 
of associations in the multiple choice form of the test 
than in the free association method. (b) A positive 
relationship between supraordinality of association 
predominates in the multiple choice method. (с) 
Within group of homogeneous educational level, there 
is a positive relationship between supraordinality and 
maladjustment.”—L. B. Heathers. 

3018. Peterson, Arnold О. D., Snyder, William 
U., Guthrie, George M., & Ray, William S. (St. 
Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Therapist 
factors: An exploratory investigation of thera- 
peutic biases. J, counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 169-173. 

“The results of Q sorts concerning judgments of 
therapeutic progress by 35 therapists were factually 
analyzed. The 6 factors obtained were interpreted — 
М. М. Reece. 

3019. Petrovich, Donald V. (VA Hosp., Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.) The Pain Apperception Test: 
Psychological correlates of pain perception. J. 
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clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 367-374.—A Pain Ap- 
perception Test (PAT) was constructed. It repre- 
sented 16 pain situations; 9 pictures showed various 
kinds of injuries, 4 pairs of pictures showed the same 
injuries when imminent and when occurring, and 
3 pairs showed the same injury when self- or other- 
inflicted. The test, along with Eysenck’s Medical 
Questionnaire (MQ), Taylor’s MAS, and a short 
pain experience inventory, was given to 100 VA gen- 
eral hospital male patients. Ss’ judgments of the in- 
tensity and duration of the pain pictured were fairly 
reliable, correlated very significantly with their MQ 
and MAS scores, and tended to increase as the 
amount of pain experienced in the past increased, 
Pairs of cards were compared in detail. It appeared 
that anticipatory pain was also related to the in- 
tensity of the pain, its imminence Ss’ control of the 
pain situation, and the expected consequents—bene- 
ficial or not beneficial—of the pain. Changes were 
made in the cards as a result of this study.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

3020. Rosen, Albert; Hales, William M., & Peek, 
Roland M. (State Coll. Washington) Compara- 
bility of the MMPI card and booklet forms for 
psychiatric patients. J. clin. Psychol., 1958 (Oct), 
14, 387-388.—“A random sample of 75 patients in the 
psychiatric service of a VA General Medical and 
Surgical Hospital was administered the booklet form 
of the MMPI. Another essentially random sample 
of 250 patients from the same service was adminis- 
tered the MMPI card form. When the two samples 
were compared on each scale mean and variance, no 
significant differences were found."—L. B. Heathers. 

3021. Rosen, Sidney. (U. Michigan) An ap- 
proach to the study of aggression. J. soc. d 
chol., 1957 (Nov), 46, 259-267.—A theoretical model 
of aggression including aggression motive, antici 
tion of consequences, action readiness, attributi 
power motive, and (own) power motive was de- 
veloped and empirically tested in terms of the ovet- 
aggressive, overinhibited, and the intermediate per- 
son with “60 children (12-14) of lower socio 
nomic class, at a four week camp for emotional 
disturbed boys.” On the basis of established an 9 
cedent and criterion values, results suggest other types 
of tests needed "to determine also whether E ae 
gression model is age-, sex-, Or class-boun plin 
whether it has general applicability.” —/. С. Нгай 

3022. Roskam, E. E. C. І. Zelf-concept bs 
situatie. [Self-concept and situation.] Ned. V 
schr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 133-149.—Experiments С 
the relationship between the general aspects Ee 
self-concept and the experiencing of concrete 51 


tions are reported. Ап application of the d 
nique yields 3 factors: a stable and basic aspe 


the self-concept which is seldom clearly COD yigg 
а positive but yet unrealized ideal self-concept, M us 
ig a matter of current reflection; a highly cons 
and problematical concept of the self in unap 
situations. In different situations these V Sug- 
tors were found to be differently structure sg are 
gestions for further research along these line 
presented.—R. H. Houwink. m ti 
3023. Rudolph, Rigmor. The silhouette су 
Acta psychol, Amst. 1959, 16, 25-44. —Most E 
Ss experienced a number of psychoid aspects А 
houette figures, processing and categorizing 
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than expected. Movements were distinctly experi- 
enced, even the purpose of movement. No 5 could 
“maintain a strictly "factual" description of black fig- 
ures on a white ground. As a characterological test 
it seems to permit evaluation of: intelligence, cultural 
level, maturity, contact relations, imaginative re- 
sponses, understanding of others, comprehensive out- 
look, conflicts and anxiety.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


3024. Scheier, I. H. To be or not to be a guinea 
pig: Preliminary data on anxiety and the volun- 
teer for experiment. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 239— 
240.—165 volunteers and 52 non-volunteers for an 
- experiment were given the I.P.A.T. anxiety question- 
— maire, Non-volunteers were significantly more anxi- 
ous than volunteers. This finding should caution 
psychologists to investigate the characteristics of the 
volunteer S on whom psychological laws are based.” 
—С. Н. Ammons. 


3025. Schlesinger, Herbert J. (Menninger Foun- 
dation) Projective tests in the evaluation of the 
tranquilizing drugs. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1958 
(Nov), 22, 224-231.—Projective tests contribute best 
_ to the evaluation of the tranquilizing drugs “when 
they are used as part of a truly enlightened diagnostic 
| procedure to aid in the selection of . . . patients who 
ate homogeneous with regard to psychological char- 
acteristics relevant . . . to some hypothesis about the 
mode of operation of the agent to be tested.” Diag- 
nostic groupings of this sort would permit evaluation 
Studies to be aimed at important psychological issues 
- and are to be preferred to those of the conventional 
nosology.—W. A. Varvel. 


3026. Shapiro, Marvin I. (Pittsburgh Child 
| Guidance Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Psychiatric ex- 
amination of the child. Ment. Hyg. NY, 1959 
(Jan), 43, 32-39—The psychiatric examination of 
the child is discussed. An outline of an examination 
15 provided and each of its 10 component sections is 
amplified. Suggestions regarding problems of the 


Interview are incl iti a 
Seidenfola е included for the practitioner.—M. A. 


E Shentoub, V. & Shentoub, S. A. Con- 
ution a la recherche de la validation du T.A.T. 
is Ontribution to a validation study of the TAT.] 
Ege hol. appl., 1958 (Oct), 8, 275-341.—4A series 
н notes for use in scrutinizing TAT performance 
tis ng with such issues as latency periods, behavior, 
ле dynamic structure of themes, heroes, im- 
fete interpersonal relations, and solutions of con- 
| nique i protocols are given to illustrate the tech- 
TER 5 tor study and interpretation.—IV. W. Watten- 


q 


Ёз. Siegel, Saul М. & F i 
» E eldman, Marvin J. 
d State Hosp.) A note on the effect on self 
items ton of combining anxiety and hostility 
§ Оп a single scale. J. clin. Psychol, 1958 
| 3.6 389-390. —То check a previous finding 
Scores | 25) that Manifest Hostility Scale (MHS) 
Whereas M, е reduced by including anxiety items 
Sion of hosti: Scores were not affected by the inclu- 
Os EM ity items, the 2 tests were given in vari- 
The ah to new groups of college students. 
MAs y auctions were MAS plus MHS, MHS plus 
items ingore items alternating with MHS items, MAS 
interspersed sed with neutral items, MHS items 
? Sed with neutral items. Мо significant dif- 
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ferences were found in either MAS or MHS scores. 
—L. В. Heathers. 


3029. Sifneos, Peter E. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp. Boston) Preventive psychiatric work with 
mothers. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 230- 
236.—Emotionally stable young mothers experiencing 
some disturbance in their relationship with one of 
their children are discussed as potential candidates for 
preventive psychiatry. This report is based upon ex- 
perience with 50 young mothers who came to a com- 
munity mental health agency with reference to emo- 
tional problems in one of their children. Gives evi- 
dence of the salutary effects on mother-child relation- 
Ships and provides a basis for reducing emotional 
problems in the future.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


3030. Silverman, Lloyd H. (New York U.) A 
Q-sort study of the validity of evaluations made 
from projective techniques. Psychol. Monogr., 
1959, 73(7, Whole No. 477), 28 р.—10 young adult 
males in psychotherapy were given a Rorschach, 
TAT, HTP, and a Most Unpleasant Concept Test 
prior to embarking on treatment. This material was 
then evaluated by 30 clinical psychologists who were 
divided categorically into 3 subgroups based on ex- 
tent of professional experience and whether or not 
they had had a Freudian psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
logical evaluations were correlated with the evalua- 
tions of treatment psychiatrists after a minimum of 
35 therapy sessions. it was found that: (a) analyzed 
psychologists “һай significantly higher over-all va- 
lidity coefficients" than those who had not been 
analyzed, (b) agreement was greater among psy- 
chologists who had been analyzed than among those 
who had not, (c) psychiatric evaluations showed 
significantly greater agreement with analyzed psy- 
chologists than with those who had not been so 
treated. Variations in agreement occurred in terms 
of the 6 areas of personality being considered, but 
trends were uniform in direction. 32 refs.—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

3031. Sloan, Thomas J., & Pierce-Jones, John. 
(Cons. Freightways Ind.) The Bordin-Pepinsky 
Diagnostic Categories: Counselor agreement and 
MMPI comparisons. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 
189-195.—Intercounselor agreement was investigated 
by comparing "the most clearly diagnosed category 
cases with published college student MMPI norms." 
The relations of MMPI scales and differences be- 
tween categories and student norms are noted.—HM. 
M. Reece: 

3032. Snider, Marvin. (U. Michigan) On the 
adequacy of the Krout and Tabin Personal Pref- 
erence Scale standardization group. J. clim. Psy- 
chol, 1959(Jan) 15, 68-70.—A presumably stable 
group of married men (N — 152) rated more neu- 
rotic than the manual's neurotic group. Their wives 
were more like the manual's neurotic than its normal 
group. The ambiguity regarding score interpreta- 
tion in the manual is criticized.—L. B. Heathers, 


3033. Stewart, Lawrence H.  (U. California) 
Manifest anxiety and mother-son identification. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 382-384.—"The pur- 
pose of this study was to investigate the relationship 
between the Taylor MA scores and certain aspects 
of mother-son identifications as determined by dis- 
crepancies between Q-sorts made by a group of 
mothers and sons. АП of the correlations between 
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MA and discrepancies were positive although only 
three were statistically significant. Boys with low 
MA scores were satisfied with themselves, met their 
perception of their mother's ideal for them, and per- 
ceived themselves as being the kind of person their 
mother actually wanted them to be." Ss were adoles- 
cents (N — 54), attending a demonstration summer 
senior high school, and their mothers.—L. B. Heath- 
ers. 

3034. Su, Hsiang-yu; Chang, Sin-hwa; Chang, 
Sophia, & Hsiao, Chih-lang. (National Taiwan 
U.) [A study of "goitrous personality" from Ror- 
schach responses.] Acta Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958 
(Nov), No. 1, 99-103.—Goiter is one of the regional 
diseases in Taiwan. This study was concentrated in 
Liu-chia where 95.31% of 1058 primary school chil- 
dren were suffering from various degrees of goiter in 
the year 1956. With increase in size of goitrous 
tumor there was no obvious parallel change in per- 
sonality. The goitrous group when compared to a 
normal control group showed lower intelligence ex- 
pression, more concrete thinking type, and weaker 
ego strength. English summary.—C. E. Tuthill. 

3035. Tocheport, Georges. La transformation 
pubetaire vue à travers le test de Rorschach. 
[Pubertal transformation viewed in terms of the Ror- 
Schach test.] Bull. Group. Franc. Rorschach, 1958 
(Jun), No. 10. 41-53—266 Rorschach protocols 
obtained as follows: 88 prepubertal and 100 pubertal 
boys of French stock and 2 testings at 2- and 4-year 
intervals of 39 Mussulman boys. All were enrolled in 
military preparatory schools. Within each school 
the Ss were divided into 2 groups on the basis of 
academic standing. Statistical significance of differ- 
ences is determined. The major conclusions are: 
that the Rorschach is a useful means of making cross 
cultural comparisons, that the affective disturbance 
associated with the onset of puberty affects scholastic 
work, the affect of being taken from the home and 
placed in a rigorous environment and adjustment to 
it are clearly revealed, and that data for validation of 
specific Rorschach signs have been obtained.—S. S. 
Marzolf. 


3036. Van der Horst-Oosterhuis, C. J. “Der 
Unbekannte": Eine zentrale magische Figur. 
[“The unknown one": A central magic figure.] Z. 
Psychother. med, Psychol., 1959( Jan), 9, 1-8.—Paint- 
ing as a projective technique has been found to be 
of value in therapy with children and paranoid pa- 
tients who have difficulty in expressing themselves 
verbally. This applies especially to free drawing 
or paintings which most often contain themes of un- 
conscious fantasies. Symbolic representation of a 
threatening image termed "the unknown one” is fre- 
quently painted in various stages, It is less difficult 
to project paranoid fantasies of the oedipal situation 
on these than to verbalize about them. Beneficial 
effects are obtained from interpretation of these 
themes.—E. Schwerin. 


3037. Weiss, A. A. (Psychiatric Hosp. Talbieh, 
Jerusalem) Alternating two-day cyclic behavior 
changes. J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 433-437. 
—“. . . review on the syndrome of alternating two- 
day cyclic behavior changes. Ап illustrative case 
presents the life history, clinical findings and test 
results of a 42-year-old male . . . including a com- 
parison of two Rorschach records administered at a 
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five-day interval on a ‘bad’ and a ‘good’ day.”—L, B. 
Heathers. 

3038. Zuckerman, Marvin. (Indiana U.) The 
validity of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule in the measurement of dependency-re- 
belliousness. 7. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 379- 
382.—Edwards PPS was given to 63 sophomore year 
student nurses. 8 months later the students were 
asked to nominate the most rebellious (N — 7), con- 
forming (N —7), dependent (N = 7), and submis- 
sive to authority (N — 10) members of their group. 
Nominees for the last 3 categories overlapped. As 
expected, the rebellious group was lower of Def, Suc, 
and Aba and higher on Aut, Dom, and Agg than 
were the other 3 groups; differences were most 
marked on Def and Aut, were nonsignificant on Agg. 
A 2-tailed test of significance was applied.—L. B. 
Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 2351, 2361, 2373, 2397, 
2421, 3198) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


3039. Abell, Richard G. Personality develop- 
ment during group psychotherapy: Its relation to 
the etiology and treatment of the neuroses. Amer, 
J. Psychoanal., 1959, 19, 53-72.—Each stage in per- 
sonality growth is a preparation for the next. Patho- 
logical development in one stage leads to pathological 
development in subsequent ones. Neuroses result 
from early deprivation of basic emotional needs. 
Maturity involves learning how to secure satisfaction 
of current needs. The patient re-evaluates his con- 
cept of himself, realizes his actual abilities, develops 
insights, experiences a new type of interpersonal р 
latedness, and incorporates а new and valid set © 
reflected appraisals.—D. Prager. 

3040. Altschule, Mark D. Effects of electrocon- 
vulsive therapy on blood carbonic anhydrase аб 
ivity in тап. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 195 
(Mar), 81, 370-372.—Medical study of 12 psychotic 
patients indicated that the blood carbonic anhydrase 
activity increased during the course of electroconyu 
sive treatments. “The violence and the frequency ? 
the seizures determined whether or not this increase 
occurred. The conclusion is reached that men 
changes are not the causes of “therapeutic respon 
to electroshock therapy."—L. А. Pennington. i 

Hypnosis 


eyes from it and they carefully walk aroun! 1 ct OF 
However, if the operator suggests that an ш that 
person is no longer present, and himself ac nether 
way, only some of the Ss so respond. tions 
a S responds or not depends not on the. ee i- 
per se, but how successfully the “hypnotist” 18 с qo 
lates his words and the situation to lea d true 
conclude that the “suggestions” are litera » 
statements. 47 refs.—R. W. Husband. 
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3042. Barnett, Gordon J. (New York City) 
Group psychotherapy as an adjunct to insulin 
subcoma treatment. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1959(Jan), 9, 62-70.—6 years of group experience 
“їп an outpatient setting have demonstrated the value 
of this approach. Despite the heterogeneity of our 
patient population and the limitations on length of 
treatment, we have found approximately one fifth of 
our patients to be markedly improved . . . and only 
one patient in twenty showing no apparent improve- 
ment. These figures become all the more significant 
in... that most of our patients are difficult cases 
refractory to all previous therapeutic attempts. Our 
emphasis is upon psychotherapy, and every attempt 
is made to stress the transitory nature of the beneficial 
effects of the insulin injections."—2D. Raylesberg. 


3043. Baron, M. O., Sklarofsky, B. Fremont- 
Smith, N., & Abramson, Н. A. Lysergic acid di- 
ethylamide (LSD-25): XXVIII. Assay of 2- 
bromo-lysergic acid diethylamide by the Siamese 
fighting fish. J. Psychol., 1958 (Oct); 46, 303-308.— 
(see 33: 10404) Methods previously used to bio- 
assay LSD-25 have been successfully employed in 
the present experiment with 2-bromo-lysergic acid 
üiethylamide (BOL-148). Angles in the water were 
plotted for the Siamese fighting fish with various 
Concentrations of the drugs, the most usual angle 
d nose up-tail down at 45 degrees.—R. W. Hus- 
and. 


3044. Barsa, Joseph A., Saunders, John C, & 
Kline, Nathan S. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) Trifluoperazine in the treatment of 
chronic schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Mar), 115, 812.—The action of a new drug is de- 


Scribed in the treatment of schizophrenia.—N, H. 
Pronko, 


3045. Bernfeld, M. Judith, & Guthrie, George 

(Pennsylvania State U.) Experimental control 

9f dependency by posthypnotic suggestion. J. 
clin, Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 114-115—“Hypnosis 
Was used to manipulate dependency needs in the rela- 
tionship between a subject and a counselor. A post- 
йоне Suggestion of an earlier experience of in- 
mite dependency was given to the experimental group 
ae it was Suggested that the therapist would remind 
К m of this experience. The control group was 
тне but given no posthypnotic suggestion." 
n the Interview with the counselor the experimental 
dus discussed fewer topics, made more emotional 
du RUE factual Statements, asked more questions in- 
selfde, personal ones of the counselor, made more 
С ОУ remarks. “It is suggested that this 
era will permit investigation of many aspects of 

Ты relationships under increased degrees of 
un mental control? There were 5 male under- 

ates in each group.—L. B. Heathers. 


TU Beutner, K, R, & Branch, R. The psy- 
uart, a and the patient's relatives. Psychiat. 
attempt 959(Jan), 33, 1-8.— The psychiatrist must 
"elatio to relieve the source of anxiety in hostile 
ing du This can often be accomplished by employ- 
relatives N° OE in interviews with these 
3047, c. 2 
Cincinnas Тап, Archie B. (Longview State Hosp., 
Sinnati, О.) Reliability of activation level dur- 
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ing adaptation to stress. Science, 1959(Mar), 129, 
784.—". . . two groups of 16 patients each, one group 
composed of 13 on various tranquilizers of the pheno- 
thiazine class plus three on Marsilid, an ‘energizer,’ 
and the other group consisting of nondrugged pa- 
tients.” The stability of a quotient expressing the 
recovery of basal skin resistance (BSR) level is 
noted. Changes observed in BSR during stress are 
consistent with the behavior of tranquilized patients 
and have significance for drug therapy, Such in- 
formation may be useful for interpretation and ob- 
jectivity in a wide range of clinical researches. Aver- 
age BSRs on drugged and nondrugged groups.—$. J. 
Lachman. 


3048. Cartwright, Desmond S., & Cartwright, 
Rosalind D. (U. Chicago) Faith and improve- 
ment in psychotherapy. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 174-177.—Faith in psychotherapy is considered. 
Studies should be done "concerning actual functional 
relations between different kinds of belief and im- 
provement in psychotherapy.”—M. M. Reece. 


3049. Chambers, Eugene Dale. (U. Illinois) 
Significant therapeutic activity in relation to out- 
come. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 373.— 
Abstract. 


3050. Daston, Paul G. (VA Hosp. Brockton, 
Mass.) Effects of two phenothiazine drugs on 
concentrative attention span of chronic schizo- 
phrenics. J. clin. Psychol., 1959 ( Jan), 15, 106-109. 
—"Twenty-six chronic schizophrenics, subjects in a 
double-blind study of chlorpromazine, promazine, 
phenobarbital, and placebo effects on gross behavior, 
were tested for changes in concentrative attention 
span. Two Wechsler Memory Scale subtests were 
employed. There were significant differences favor- 
ing chlorpromazine subjects and both phenothiazine 
drug groups vs. other groups in paired associative 
learning. Trends favored both phenothiazine drug 
groups on immediate memory. It was concluded 
small increments in span of concentrative attention 
may have been associated with these increases."— 
L. B. Heathers. 


3051. Eaton, Joseph W. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
client-practitioner relationship as a variable in the 
evaluation of treatment outcome. Psychiatry, 
1959(May), 22, 189-195.—The quality of the client- 
worker relationship is often mistakenly interpreted as 
predictive of the ultimate outcome. The relationship 
is not necessarily correlated with the end product, 
the resolution of the difficulty, and the development 
of sufficient autonomy in the client. A good rela- 
tionship may influence the client to become dependent 
and receptive to help, but help can be given without 
love and even without a therapeutically oriented rela- 
tionship.—C. T. Bever. 


3052. Eisen, Sydney B., Sabshin, Melvin, & 
Heath, Helen. (Inst. Juvenile Research, Chicago) 
A comparison of the effects of investigators’ and 
therapists’ attitudes in the evaluation of tran- 
quilizers prescribed to hospital patients. J. merv. 
ment. Dis., 1959(Mar), 128, 256-261.—338 psychi- 
atric patients were administered tranquilizers for 48 
weeks. The ratings of research workers as to the 
effect of the drug differed considerably from those of 
the therapists in charge of the patients. 18 refs.— 
N. H. Pronko. 
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3053. Eliasberg, Wladimir С. Psychotherapy 
and society. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. xviii, 223 p. $6.00.—An effort is made to 
relate the practice of psychotherapy to various his- 
torical-social forces. 13 p. bibliog—M. J. Vargas. 


3054. Erickson, Milton H. (32 W. Cypress St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) Naturalistic techniques of hyp- 
nosis. Amer. J. clin, Hypnosis, 1958( Jul), 1, 3-8.— 
One important consideration in inducing hypnosis is 
meeting adequately the patient as a personality and 
his needs as an individual. 6 cases are reported illus- 
trating the utilization of patient behavior and needs 
as a naturalistic technique of hypnotic trance induc- 
tion.—M. V. Kline. 

3055, Erickson, Milton Н. (32 W. Cypress St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) Pediatric hypnotherapy. Amer. 
J. clin. Hypnosis, 1958( Jul), 1, 25-29.—A good hyp- 
notic technique is one that offers to the patient, 


whether child or adult, the opportunity to have his . 


needs of the moment met adequately ; the opportunity 
to respond to stimuli and ideas; and also the oppor- 
tunity to experience the satisfactions of new learn- 
ings and achieyements.—M. V. Kline. 


3056. Eskey, Alvis. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst. 
& Hosp.) Insight and prognosis. J. clin. Psychol., 
1958(Oct), 14, 426-429—'The present study at- 
tempts to discover whether there is a significant rela- 
tionship between insight (ie. verbal recognition by 
the patient of existing psychological difficulties) and 
prognosis (as evaluated by length of hospitalization) 
insofar as psychotic patients are concerned. The ex- 
perimental population consisted of 300 psychotic pa- 
tients divided equally into the following groups: Pa- 
tients showing insight into the fact that they were 
px Nein psychological troubles; patients who had 
only partial insight; and patients who had no insight 
into their illness. No significant relationships rele- 
vant to prognosis, as evaluated by the number of 
days spent in the hospital, were found between any 
of the groups. When other objective criteria were 
taken into consideration along with insight (i.e., the 
type of hospital admission) there again were no sig- 
nificant relationships noted," The kind of insight 
discussed here is not psychotherapeutic insight—L, 
B. Heathers, 

3057. Fairbairn, W. Ronald D. On the nature 
and aims of перано treatment. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1958(Sep-Oct), 39, 374-385.—Modi- 
fications in current therapeutic practices are sug- 
gested. Focal is the patient-therapist relationship, 
which should, in a successful case, pass through the 
stage of unrealistic transference and evolve into the 
relationship it realistically is.—G. Elias. 

3058. Faure, H., Frances, R., & Igert, C. Les 
stimulations musicales au cours de la cure de 
sommeil. [Musical stimulations as a means of sleep 
therapy.] Ann. Med.-psychol., 1958(Nov.), 2, 692- 
733.—Musical stimulation is capable of becoming a 
fruitful means of producing relaxation, conditioning, 
and sleep. 4 basic steps are discerned through which 
it is desirable for a S to pass during musical therapy. 
Tt is clear that music aids in adaptation, in working 
through regression, in releasing tension, and in es- 
tablishing rehabilitation.—N. De Palma. 


3059. Fink, Max; Kahn, Robert L., & Pollack, 
Max. (Hillside Hosp., Long Island, N.Y.) Psy- 
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chological factors affecting individual differences _ 
in behavioral response to convulsive therapy, J, 
neru. ment, Dis., 1959(Mar), 128, 243-248—Ob. 
servations on: the relationship between chronologic 
age, years of education, and place of birth; behavioral 
improvement following convulsive therapy are dis- 
cussed. 16 refs.—N. H. Pronko. 

3060. Frosch, John, & Ross, Nathaniel. (Eds) 
'The annual survey of psychoanalysis. Vol. V. 
New York: International Univer. Press, 1959, xyi, 
608 p. $12.00 (see 33: 2457) With expressed 
greater selectivity in choice of representative items 
and some changes in the classificatory schema, the 
psychoanalytic literature for 1954 is presented as “a 
comprehensive survey of current psychoanalytic 
theory and practice" under the following headings: 
history, including biographical studies and Freud's 
influence on psychiatry; a critique of general and 
specific aspects of psychoanalytic theory and as these 
pertain to an understanding of specific syndromes as 
well as technique; a review of theoretical studies; 
clinical studies; dream studies; psychoanalytic child < 
psychiatry ; therapy ; training; psychoanalysis applied 
to social and cultural studies, religion, mythology and 
folklore, literature, arts and aesthetics. The final sec- 
tion of 100 pages offers condensed versions of 1 
psychoanalytic books. 263 refs.—N. H. Pronko. 

3061. Garner, Н. Н. A nascent somatic delu- 
sion treated psychotherapeutically by a confronta- 
tion technique. J. clim. exp. Psychopath., 1959 
(Apr-Jun), 20, 135-143.— The special treatment con- 
sists of a statement, command, or verbal expression by 
the therapist, followed by the request, "What do you 
think of what I told you?" Free association is the 
basic rule and interpretation of resistance is the out- 
standing activity of the therapist—S. Kavruck, 1 

3062. Gaudet, E. Louise (Chr), Piotrowski, 
Zygmunt А., Lewis, Nolan D. C., & Vasey, WS 
Indications and contraindications for adult ther- 
apy: Workshop, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychial, 
1959(Jan), 29, 60-76.—There are at least 4 factors 
which determine therapeutic success or failure: the 
constitution and psychologic organization of the и; 
tient, the nature of the life problem which he ї 
attempting to solve, the type of therapeutic approacl 
selected, and the personality of the therapist. , TI De 
pists who can empathize themselves quickly into E 
world of the patient will be most successful. Treal 
ment must be family focused as well as patient m by 
because the sick person can never be so fortifi Я 
therapy that һе will be able to cope with ап unten? i 
family situation. Projective tests are the most " 
and objective measures of personality changes y 


have taken place during psychotherapy.—A- 2 Е, 
3063. Grandjean, Е, & Báttig, К. (Eidg. Tee 
nischen Hochschule Zürich) Die Wirkung ndi- 
Serotonin (5-Hydrox famin) auf eine ko tion 
tionierte Fluchtreaktion der Ratte. [The 97 
of serotonin on conditioned avoidance behavior 036g 
rat] Helv. physiol. pharmacol. Acta, 1957, ine 
370.—The effect of intraperitoneal injections 
hydroxytryptamine on conditioned avoidance b 
(hurdle-jumping) were investigated. Doses f the 
0.5 and 5.0 mg/kg produced a prolongation 0 
reaction time and partly abolished the escape 
tion. Both the reaction time and the freque" 
abolished reactions increase linearly with the 
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[ the dose. This depressant effect has, de- 
g on the dose, a duration from 3 to more than 
With the applied doses, no narcotic effect 
behavior of the rats was observed.—T. Ver- 


Hearst, E. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Re- 
"Washington, D.C.) Effects of scopolamine 
inated responding in the rat. J. Pharma- 
Ther., 1959, 126, 349-358.—“Thirsty rats 
trained to make a different lever response to 
ОЁ two auditory stimuli in order to obtain a 
{ег reward. ... The administration of scopolamine 
all subjects resulted in (a) an increase in the 
T ОЁ ‘incorrect’ responses to the stimuli, (b) 
rge increase in the number of lever-presses in the 
periods [between trials], and (c) an increased 
hey for subjects to make successive responses on 
е lever rather than to alternate responses be- 
the two levers.” A relatively high rate of 
nding persisted after 40 extinction sessions when 
Were given scopolamine before each session, 
i eds responding soon declined when no scopola- 
mine was given. “The persistence of response did 
not continue, however, when responses on the pre- 


А. Heise. 
Hersko, Marvin, & Winder, Alvin E. 
es in patients’ attitudes toward self and 
during group psychotherapy. Group Psy- 
er, 1958( Dec), 11, 309-313.—8 psychoneurotic 
ans of World War II met semiweekly for 1-hour 
ms Over a period of 100 sessions. A 7-point 
Оп the hostility-friendship continuum varying 
Very angry through very friendly was given 
гу ith session. The results showed that the pa- 
"Ist task was formation of group unity. Length 
ent had significant relationship to patients’ 
There was a “Honeymoon Period" of 
Sessions, and a "Working Through Period" 
ae Absence of a group member, for ex- 
ificantly decreased his acceptance by other 
embers and this affected other patients’ atti- 
=S. Kasman. 
066. Horisberger, B., & Grandjean, E. (Eidg. 
ischen Hochschule Zürich) Über die Wirkung 
pin und von Isopropyl-Isonicotinsäure- 
id (Marsilid) auf eine konditionierte Fluch- 
ion der Ratte. [On the action of reserpine and 
id on the conditioned avoidance behavior of the 
ely, physiol, Pharmacol. Acta, 1958, 16, 146- 
treatment with iproniazid antagonized a 
induced inhibition of conditioned avoidance 
(hurdle-jumping) in rats—7. Verhave. 
Tgersheimer, Walter W. (Yale U. Medi- 
Analytically oriented group psycho- 
for patients with psychosomatic illness. 
€ selection of patients and the forming 
Tnt. J. group Psychother., 1959( Jan), 9, 
е selection of patients had to steer be- 
Scylla of ignoring research requirements 
"Charybdis of excluding too many patients. 
elical proposal for a group psychotherapy 
.Project had to be modified in the light of 
herging during the study." 20 refs.—D. 


em, P. G, & Sainz, A. The psychiatric 
On of vesprin. Psychiat. Quart., 1959( Jan), 
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lever were punished with electric shock,”— 
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33, 9-16.—Vesprin is first choice for treatment of 
schizophrenia and obsessive-compulsive neurosis, It 
is less toxic and more effective than chlorpromazine. 
It is of no value in manic-depressive psychosis, ‘The 
most bothersome side effect is the Parkinson-type of 
manifestation, thus limiting its usefulness in the 
ambulatory neurotic—D. Prager. 

3069. Izner, S. M. On the appearance of primal 
scene content in dreams. J. Amer, Psychoanal, 
Ass., 1959(Apr), 7, 317-328.—In patients who re- 
gress in the transference to an oral dependent state, 
primal scene dreams followed promptly transference 
interpretations necessitated by interruptions in treat- 
ment, talk of treatment termination or change in regu- 
larly scheduled appointment time, or anything that 
would take the analyst away from the patient, "The 
primal scene dream here expresses a denial that the 
patient ever felt excluded either in the analysis or 
ambulatory neurotic.—D. Prager. 


3070. Jacobson, James L., & Wirt, Robert D. 
Characteristics of improved and unimproved pri- 
soners in group psychotherapy. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1958( Dec), 11, 299-308.—120 volunteers at the 
Minnesota State Prison were selected and divided 
into experimental and therapy groups and the control 
or nontherapy group. 3 types of individuals were 
considered: cases incarcerated for sexual offenses, 
individuals clinically judged to have emotional prob- 
lems other than sex, recent admissions to the state 
prison, The therapists (psychologists and social 
workers) rated each member on 18 behavior rating 
scales for each of 20 weekly 1-hour sessions. Тһе 
result of the rating showed an improved and unim- 
proved group. The most important single character- 
istic of the improved group is their motivation for 
treatment. They are also rated as the most insight- 
ful and most participating in the treatment process. 
The unimproved group showed little anxiety, no in- 
volvement in the group, and much egocentrism. They 
also showed less assertiveness in the group process 
than the improved group.—5. Kasman. 

3071. Kilgore, James M. Follow-up evaluation 
on a controlled, blind study of effects of chlor- 
promazine on peret behavior. J. clim. exp. 
Psychopath., 1959(Apr-Jun), 20, 147-161.—10 psy- 
chotic patients were followed after 2% years to de- 
termine the effects of chlorpromazine. Using the 
Fergerson Hospital Adjustment rating scale, little 
or no significant change of adjustment was found. 
Lack of homogeneity of the group may have influ- 
enced the results. 58 refs—S. Kavruck, 

3072. Klapman, J. W. Group psychotherapy: 
Theory and practice. (2nd ed) New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1959, x, 301 p. $6.75.—4 chapters 
portray the background for theories and practices. 
Separate sections deal with methods for minimal, 
moderate, and severe personality, disorganization, 
The assessment of results and group psychotherapy 
in the total milieu of the patient receive new discus- 
sion. 275 refs.—J. Schopler. 

3073. Kodman, Frank, & Pattie, Frank A. (U. 
Kentucky) Psychogenic hearing loss in children. 
Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1958(Jul), 1, 9-13.—Hyp- 
notherapy can be an effective clinical treatment for 
certain types of abnormal behavior relating to non- 
organic hearing losses. The clinician should make 
use of quantitative hearing tests rather than relying _ 
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on subjective reports in diagnosing his cases and in 
evaluating therapy.—M. V. Kline. 


3074. Kora, T. & Sato, K. (Jikeikai School of 
Medicine, Japan) Morita therapy: A psychother- 
apy in the way of Zen. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 219- 
225.—Describes a therapeutic procedure devised by 
S. Morita (1874-1938), a Japanese psychiatrist, for 
the treatment of “nervosity,” a syndrome akin to 
anxiety neurosis. There are 4 stages in the treat- 
ment: absolute bed rest, followed by 3 graduated 
steps of work. The key principle is "to break the 
vicious circle of the neurotic conflict and to induce 
readjustment by making the patient leave himself to 
the dynamics of the reality." 35 refs.—J. R. Royce. 


3075. Kornetsky, C., Mirsky, A. F., Kessler, E. 
K., & Dorff, J. E. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) The effects of dextro-ampheta- 
mine on behavioral deficits produced by sleep loss 
in humans. J. Pharmacol, exp. Ther., 1959, 127, 
46—50.—"Nineteen normal subjects were tested on a 
battery of psychological tests after 44 and 68 hours 
of sleep loss, with and without simultaneous admin- 
istration of d-amphetamine. . . . Sleep loss produces 
greater decrement in some performances than in 
others; measures of performance which reflect ‘lapses’ 
seem to be more affected than measures which are 
relatively insensitive to lapses. d-amphetamine re- 
turns only the least impaired performances to the 
non-sleep-deprived level; measures of performance 
still differ significantly from the non-sleep-deprived 
level.” —G, A. Heise. 


3076. Langen, D. Die Soziometrie in der klini- 
schen Gruppenpsychotherapie. [Sociometry in 
clinical group psychotherapy.] Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol. 1958, 8, 185-188.—Regular sociometric 
evaluations (time interval approximately 1 week) of 
a group enable the therapist to gain in understand- 
ing of the reactions of the individual patients to 
other group members more rapidly than by direct 
observation and questioning. The sociogram reveals 
existent needs for protection of the individual group 
members and of the group itself. It affords early 
recognition of the formation of subgroups and the 
presence of mutually positive and negative feelings. 
It also gives an indication of the lability of the group. 
—E. Schwerin. 


3077. Langen, D. Indikationen und Grenzen 
der zweigleisigen Standardmethode nach Kret- 
Schmer. [Indications and limits of the two-way 
standard method of Kretschmer.] Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1959 ( Jan), 9, 17-23.— The significant 
distinguishing feature of the 2-way standard method 
of Kretschmer's therapy is the simultaneous applica- 
tion of deep analysis and hypnosis. This approach 
is of special value in the management of those cases 
which require directive handling in addition to analy- 
sis, such as constitutionally inadequate personalities, 
acting out cases, and borderline depressives.—E. 
Schwerin. 


3078. Langsley, Donald G., Enterline, J. D., & 
Hickerson, George X., Jr. A comparison of chlor- 
promazine and EST in treatment of acute schizo- 
phrenic and manic reactions. AMA Arch, Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 384-391.—106 acutely ill 
female patients were treated either by medication or 
by EST. Ratings by psychiatrists showed “approxi- 
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mately equal degrees of improvement.” It is con- 
cluded that chlorpromazine therapy “compares favor- 
ably” with EST.—L. A. Pennington. 


3079. Laties, Victor G. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Effects of meprobamate on fear and palmar sweat- 
ing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 59, 156- 
161.—With a ride on a ferris wheel as an anxiety- 
provoking situation, Ss were given meprobamate 
(1600 mg.) and placebo in an a-b, b-a administra- 
tion. Measures of anxiety were obtained, viz., a di- 
rect measure of autonomic activity (palmar sweat), 
an indirect measure of autonomic N.S. activity (re- 
ports re: upset stomach, increased heart rate, nerv- 
ousness, hand tremulation, dizziness, cold sweat), 
and reports of degree of fear experienced, Mepro- 
bamate apparently did not lead to a significant reduc- 
tion in the symptoms of anxiety.—G. Frank. 

3080. Litoff, Sarah. The use of food in the 
treatment of children. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 
1959 ( Jun), 29, 189-203.—Reports on the use of food 
as a therapeutic measure in the treatment of children 
at the Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City. 
—G. Elias. 

3081. Lowen, Alexander. (NYC) Physical dy- 
namics of character structure: Bodily form and 
movement in analytic therapy. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1958. ix, 358 р. $7.75.—Psychoanalysis 
has had disappointing therapeutic results because the 
analyst deals with the patient verbally, neglecting the 
level of feeling and action. Since the aim of psycho- 
therapy is change in feeling and action, and since 
posture, attitude, and gesture are more primitive and 
more important than intellectual understanding, one 
cannot change the character of an individual in psy- 
chotherapy without changing his body structure and 
functional motility. Methods of bringing about such 
bodily changes, through the release of physical ten- 
sion, are described. Lowen acknowledges a debt to 
Wilhelm Reich but asserts that his bioenergetic ther- 
apy is different from Reich's methods in important 
ways.—fF. Auld. 


3082. Luby, Elliot D., Cohen, Bertram D» 
Rosenbaum, Gerald; Gottlieb, Jacques S4 
Kelley, Robert. Study of a new schizophreno- 
mimetic drug: Sernyl AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy 
chiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 363-369.—Sernyl, chemically 
unrelated to LSD-25, is a sensory blocking agent 
recently developed for use in anesthesiology. | 
psychological effects have only recently been noted, 
This study reports its effects on 9 normal Ss and 
patients. The order of symptoms is somewhat a 
follows: (a) disturbance in body image with feel- 
ings of unreality, estrangement, and depersonaliza- 
tion. (b) Disturbance in ideation emerges character 
ized by inability to maintain a set, concreteness, bioa 
ing, and disordered verbal expression., (c) Hosti тя 
and negativism appear. Apathy is progressively Lor 
parent throughout the symptom picture, "These Ee 
siderations suggest that both the model psychosis Tot 
duced by Sernyl and certain primary Symptoms v 
schizophrenia may have their basis in a dysynchrony 
or defect in proprioceptive feedback.” The effect © 
the drug injection upon the chronic всїйлорген е 
patients was one of intensification of the thought бу 
order together with the stimulation of conside 
emotion. The chronic patients became more p 
tive, hostile, unmanageable. "An impressive $ 
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between the drug state and the schizophrenic 
оте is noted.—L. A. Pennington. 


3083, Luse, Eleanor M. (U. Vermont) The 
child who is slow to speak. Elem. sch. J., 1959 

Oct), 60, 26-31.—“The teacher has a responsibility 
е child who has difficulty speaking . . . [she] 
may be the only person in the child’s life who can 
help him speak.” The teacher and the speech thera- 
t are considered partners in this endeavor. Spe- 
їйс methods by which the teacher can help the child 
discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


3084. Maeder, A.  (Toblerstr. 60, Zürich 7) 
lesen und Wirken der Deutung. [What is inter- 
pretation and how does it work?] Psyche, Heidel., 
-1958(Dec), 12, 538-549.— Therapeutically effective 
"interpretations stem from a holistic grasp of symp- 
у life history materials, and present situation. 
ese genuinely catalytic interpretations take into 
account events in the therapeutic relationship from the 
"very beginning. 3 cases illustrate the development 
"of such interpretations and their effects in brief psy- 
chotherapy.—E. W. Eng. 


3086. Mendelsohn, R. M., Penman, A. S, & 
‘Schiele, В, С. Massive chlorpromazine therapy: 
he nature of behavi 


ning ability, with a moderate dos- 
- per day) most effective in making 
lt. 15 refs.—G. Frank. 
p Moreno, Zerka Т. The "reluctant thera- 
and the "reluctant audience" technique in 
ju Тата. Group Psychother., 1958(Dec), 11, 
“Technique of the reluctant therapist is 
and illustrated by a case study. It points 
ative tele" that the therapist may have 
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for the patient and urges a positive patient-therapist 
tele early in the therapeutic situation. In the *Re- 
luctant Audience" technique, no efforts should be 
spared to assist the patient in a reevaluation of his 
behavior, and restraint, rather than permissiveness 
Should be offered, since mere permissiveness would 
inhibit growth and integration.—$. Kasman. 


3089. Naess, K., & Rasmussen, E. W. (Dept. 
Marine Biology, Oslo) Approach-withdrawal and 
other specific behaviour reactions as Screening test 
for tranquilizers. Acta pharm. tox., Kbh., 1958, 15, 
99-114.—Rats were shocked if they attempted to 
drink from a water dish. Benactyzine reduced the 
number of "approach-withdrawal" (conflict) re- 
sponses, but did not change the number of attempts 
to drink, as measured by the number of shocks re- 
ceived. Meprobamate did not affect approach-with- 
drawal responses, but greatly increased the number of 
shocks. Amobarbital reduced approach-withdrawal 
responses and increased the number of shocks. 
Chlorpromazine reduced the number of shocks,—G. 
А. Heise. 


3090. Novey, Samuel. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
technique of supportive therapy in psychiatry and 
psychoanalysis. Psychiatry, 1959(May), 22, 179- 
187.—Supportive therapy embraces a broad group 
of technical procedures primarily functioning to 
strengthen the defenses against pathological emo- 
tional states with reassurance, suggestion, technical 
manipulation, support, and suppression. Techniques 
utilize: direct verbal support, supporting implications 
of forthright statements, supporting implications of 
other verbal behavior, and supporting implications of 
nonverbal behavior. Support should be limited to 
indicated situations and to the minimal, necessary ex- 
tent.—C. T. Bever. 


3091. Ogara, C. Ruiz. (Barcelona U.) Prin- 
ciples of group psychotherapy with schizophrenic 
patients. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959( Jan), 9, 
53-61.—Therapy of schizophrenics is much more a 
matter of relationship than of cold techniques. Tt 
depends more on the devotion of the therapist than 
on his technique.—D. Raylesberg. 


3092. Ohlin, Lloyd E., & Lawrence, William C. 
Social interaction among clients as a treatment 
problem. Soc. Wk., 1959 (Apr), 4(2), 3-13.—Cur- 
rent individual therapeutic practices are not well 
adapted towards producing the socializing attitude 
changes needed for inmates of correctional institu- 
tions. The inmates are bound by the antisocial norms 
of their group and resist society's values. "Therapy 
should be directed towards the group in order to 
succeed.—G. Elias. 


3093. Orens, Martin H. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) The genesis of environment. J, Hill- 
side Hosp., 1958( Jul-Oct), 7, 162-177.—The relative 
importance of environmental factors in the develop- 
ment of psychopathy relative to the conflict between 
the biological and biosocial schools of psychoanalysis. 
Case histories are used to document the biosocial point 
of view that the individual in large part creates his 
environment which then becomes his “reality.” A 
“causal paradox” stemming from mutual interaction 
between parents and child is presented, “There is 
the environment which surrounds the child and which 
he does not alter, but there is also the environment 
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which is partly the result of his own impact on the 
people surrounding him." 17 refs.—G. Y. Kenyon. 


3094. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) The place 
of values in counseling and psychotherapy. J. 
counsel. Psychol, 1958, 5, 216-223.— The role and 
effect of values in counseling are evaluated. Being 
neutral about values in psychotherapy is considered 
unrealistic. А counselor should be aware of the 
manner in which his values enter the situation. The 
effect upon the therapeutic relationship is discussed. 
35 refs.—M. M. Reece. 


3095. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy: Theory and practice. 
New York: Harper, 1959. xii, 310 p. $5.00—A 
text systematically based on phenomenological psy- 
chology and client centered therapy. Emphasis is on 
theory, philosophy, and the background for counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy rather than techniques.—G. F. 
Wooster. 


3096. Peltz, William L., & Goldberg, Martin. 
(U. Pennsylvania School Medicine) A dynamic 
factor in group work with post-adolescents and its 
effects on the role of the leader. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959( Jan), 43, 71-72.—Experiences in working with 
4th year medical students are described. These 
young people, all postadolescent, required psychologi- 
‘cal handling considerably different from that sup- 
plied to adolescent groups. Principal emphasis was 
placed on the need for group leaders of postadoles- 
cent groups to be more relaxed and permissive.—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 


3097. Pennington, Veronica M. (2010 E. Mea- 
dowbrook Rd., Jackson, Miss.) Proclorperazine in 
the treatment of the schizophrenias. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., ee 115, 820-821.—"Proclorper- 
azine, because of its behavioral potency, lack of seri- 
ous side effects, and small dosage, is an effective 
psychochemical,"—N. Н. Pronko. 


3098, Pronko, N. H., & Kenyon, G. Y. Mepro- 
bamate and laboratory-induced anxiety. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 217-238.—“То evaluate the effects of 
an 800-mg. dose of meprobamate on behavior in a 
stress situation, 29 male and 22 female college stu- 
dents served as their own controls in three sessions. 
Order of administration of meprobamate, a placebo, 
and no capsule was counterbalanced. Ss were re- 
quired to read aloud and follow a series of simple di- 
rections under conditions of delayed auditory feed- 
back. Several behavioral measures were made: time 
to complete the task, number of correct responses, 
GSR, heart rate, EMG, blood pressure, eosinophil 
count, and presence of sugar in the urine. No differ- 
ences . . . were observed among conditions. . . . 
Qualitative observations, e.g., speech disruption, were 
made, confirming the arousal of temporary anxiety. 
Results are . . . interpreted in terms of the normality 
of the present Ss. It is concluded that the definitive 
value of meprobamate has yet to be firmly estab- 
lished."—C. Н. Ammons. 


3099. Quay, Herbert. (Vanderbilt U.) The ef- 
fect of verbal reinforcement on the recall of early 
memories. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 59, 
254-257,—"Thirty-four college students were asked 
to recall events from their early childhood. . . . 16 

. were reinforced by E saying “uh-huh” for 
memories concerned with members of the S's family. 
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Eighteen ... were similarly reinforced for memories 
not concerned with the family. In both groups the 
reinforcing stimulus served to increase the proportion 
of memories in the reinforced category. . . . The re- 
sults, indicating that personally relevant and emo- 
tionally charged materials are subject to manipula- 
tion by the use of a minimal reinforcement verbaliza- 
tion, were related to the testing of causal and dynamic 
hypotheses about personality within the psychothera- 
peutic interview." 15 refs.—G. Frank. 


3100. Racamier, P. C., Carretier, L., & Sens, C. 
( Hôpital Psychiatrique de Premontre, Aisne, France) 
Les lendemains de cure de sommeil. [The after- 
math of sleep cure.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959( Apr- 
Jun), 2, 305-330—In some cases sleep cure, even 
when used in conjunction with drugs, is followed by 
a crisis period from 1 to 3 days later. At this time 
patients’ symptoms vary, including: strong anxiety, 
intense anguish, catatonic action, confused thinking, 
melancholia, epilepsy. This crisis must be considered 
as an integral part of the entire sleep cure process, 
It is the ultimate and often the decisive phase. It 
must be prepared for, and treated with urgency and 
energy. Intensive psychotherapy is used, as well as 
doses of meprobamate, pyridoxine, and barbiturates. 
24-item bibliog.—L. A. Ostlund. 


3101. Rawn, Moss L. (Creedmoor Inst. Psycho- 
biological Studies, Queens Village, N.Y.) An ex- 
perimental study of transference and resistance 
phenomena in psychoanalytically oriented psycho-. 
therapy. J. clin. Psychol., 1958 (Oct), 14, 418-425.— 
Rawn's construction of measures of transference and 
resistance. Demonstrates their use on a patient in 
psychoanalysis. 18 refs.—L. B. Heathers. 


3102. Reiss, William J. (Adelphi Coll.) Condi- 
tioning of a hyperinsulin type of behavior in the 
white rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958(Jun), 
51, 301-303.—An attempt to condition the overt, be- 
havioral manifestations of an insulin reaction due to 
the introduction of abnormal amounts of insulin. 
White rats were subjected to a series of insulin re- 
actions produced by the injection of regular type 
insulin, The reaction so produced was the UR, with 
the injection of insulin as the US. CS was the in- 
troduction of the hypodermic needle in combination 
with the exposure to bright light. After completing 
а series of insulin reactions, a normal saline solution 
was introduced instead of the usual insulin. The 
results showed a reaction not unlike that of the estab- 
lished insulin reaction. This study suggests that fac- 
tors other than insulin might be responsible for hypo- 
glycemic and hyperinsulin conditions.—5. C. Ratner. 


3103, Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) The es- 
sence of psychotherapy: A client-centered view: 
Ann. Psychother., Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 51-57.—(se€ 
34: 2377) Successful therapy is made up of a large 
number of “‘molecular units. . . . An increasing 
number of the facets of experience which the client 
previously has been unable to accept as integrate 
parts of his self, are so experienced." It is "suggest? 
that these moments may involve physiologic? 
changes."—S. Glasner. ч 

3104. Romano, Robert L. Forms of hostility 1? 
the transference. Psychoanal. psychoanal. ieee 
1959, 46(1), 90-106.—It is therapeutically useful we 
valid to distinguish between different forms of ho 
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"such as oral, anal, phallic, and genital hos- 
. It is the task of the therapist to determine 
Eh type of hostility is being expressed. Silence 
also express various types of hostility. The 
apist’s reactions to the patient's hostilities may 
bye useful if recognized and understood dynamically 
е countertransference.—D. Prager. 
105. Rosé, A. E., Brawn, C. E., & Metcalfe, E. 
(Westminster Hosp., London, Ontario) Music 
y at Westminster Hospital Ment. Hyg., 
7.1959 ( Jan), 43, 93-104.— The use of music ther- 
y at Westminster Hospital as “а pleasurable ex- 
rience in a group setting to stimulate discussion 
moods and experiences." This approach is bene- 
al to many patients. 22-item bibliog.—M. А. 
mfeld. 
3106. Rycroft, Charles. An enquiry into the 
function of words in the psycho-analytical situa- 
tion. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958(Sep-Oct), 39, 408- 
415.—Discusses the part played by the affective con- 
ent of words in the patient-therapist relationship.— 
б. Elias. 
107. Santoso, R. Slamet Iman. (School Medi- 
е, U. Indonesia) The social conditions of psy- 
otherapy in Indonesia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
£), 115, 798-800.—The present attitudes toward 
Otherapy in Indonesia are described and result- 
roblems discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


108. Sato, К. (Kyoto U.) Psychotherapeutic 
cations of Zen. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 213-218. 
е therapeutic implications of Zen are discussed, 
including an exposition of Zen training and a state- 
Ment of the similarities and differences between Zen 
Western psychotherapy. The similarities lie in 
imon concern for the here and now, Eastern no- 
equals Western free-association, and Zen flexi- 
ty equals relaxation. The primary difference lies 
Zen's more deeply dynamic quality because, of its 
Ess on the intuitive, the concrete, and the experi- 
lal as opposed to Western labeling or categorizing. 
. Royce, 


4 09. Segal, Morey M., & Shapiro, Kieve L. 
inical comparison study of the effects of reser- 
Ше and placebo on anxiety. AMA Arch. Neurol. 

Chiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 392-398.—42 outpatients 
üplaining of various manifestations of anxiety were 
m alternately in an ABBA order reserpine and 
cho, Psychiatric evaluations indicated that there 
3. NO significant difference in the proportion of 
Ents improved between those who took reserpine 
lose who took placebo. . . . Much of the improve- 
15 attributable to the element of suggestion." 
Who improved were those demonstrating strong 
e-dependent needs.—7.. А. Pennington. 


E Sexton, Marshall C. (Florida State Hosp., 
Оосһее) Use of trifluoperazine in chronic 
© schizophrenics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
), 115, 821-822.— Results obtained from a 10- 
treatment of 14 Negro female schizophrenics 


triluoperazine are presented and discussed.— 


* Pronko, 


1. Shatin, Leo; Lussier, Leon W., & Kotter, 
Fear in ECT and its alleviation through 
„© Sychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1958, 32, 200-223 — 
italized schizophrenics were the Ss. A stimu- 
type of popular music during the ECT waiting 
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period alleviated fear more than calm music or silence, 
—D. Prager. 


3112. Siegel, Malcolm; Niswander, Donald; 
Sachs, Ernest, Jr., & Stavros, Dino. (New Hamp- 
shore State Hosp., Concord) Тагахеіп, fact or arti- 
fact? Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Mar), 115, 819-820. 
—Failure to obtain the same results with taraxein as 
those achieved at the Tulane laboratory leads to the 
conclusion "that taraxein is a hypothetical substance 
which explains some unique observations in the Tu- 
lane laboratories."—N. Н. Pronko. 


3113. Slavson, S., (New York City) А bio- 
quantum theory of the ego and its application to 
analytic group psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1959 (Tan), 9, 3-30.—'. . . the attribute of 
the organism which is described as the ego is an in- 
stinct separate and apart from the id. . . . The bio- 
quantum theory asserts that the ego has its own in- 
stinctive forces, . . . the ‘unconscious’ part of the ego 
consists of its instinctive elements and the added in- 
ternalized experiences with reality in early child- 
hood, while the 'conscious' part of the ego are the 
learnings acquired later in life through accommoda- 
tion and conscious controls necessitated by the de- 
mands of the outer world. . . . differential reserves 
of ego energies [are] available in different individ- 
uals by virtue of their constitutions. . . . the maximum 
available ego energies (reserves) are a product of 
. .. the inherent organic adequacy and the totality of 
educative (not schooling) influences and pressures. 
‚.. This quantum of available (ego) energy must, 
therefore, be different for each individual? The 
therapeutic process in groups is similar to that in 
individual therapy, manifesting itself through trans- 
ference, catharsis, insight, reality testing, and sub- 
limation. Those therapeutic modifications in groups 
that affect transference and reality testing are in- 
volved most in ego functioning and ego repair.—D. 
Raylesberg. 


3114. Smith, Jackson A., Mansfield, Elaine, & 
Herrick, Howard D. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst., 
Omaha) The treatment of chronic alcoholics with 
citrated calcium carbimide (temposil). Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959(Mar), 115, 822-824.—A report is 
made of the impression gained from treating 138 
chronic alcoholics with temposil.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3115. Spanjaard, J. (Psychoanalytic Inst., Am- 
sterdam) Transference neurosis and psychoana- 
lytic group psychotherapy. Int. J. group Psycho- 
ther., 1959(Jan), 9, 31-42.—If one considers the fact 
that influences which change intrapsychic structure 
never reach deeper than the regression permitted by 
the therapeutic situation, the question as to how far 
group therapy can fulfill ultimate therapeutic needs 
remains unanswered. It appears that with adult pa- 


.tients in group therapy, the regression ends where 


group formation begins. The modifying effects on 
the core of the deeper regressive reactions which al- 
ways take place in therapy do not appear to originate 
from a true repetition of the original conflicts in the 
transference in a group.—D. Raylesberg. 


3116. Stern, E. M. The question of the inter- 
pretation of projective examination results to pa- 
tients in analytic psychotherapy. Psychol, Rep., 
1959, 5, 185-192.— Test results may be used as stimu- 
lus material for transference and resistance phe- 
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nomena in addition to their diagnostic significance. 
2 clinical cases are reported to illustrate methods of 
utilizing this approach.—C. Н. Ammons. 


3117. Stock, Dorothy, & Whitman, Roy M. 
Patients' and therapist's apperceptions of an epi- 
sode in group therapy. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 367— 
384.—Segments of group therapy were played by 
tape, then followed by impressions of what was occur- 
ring at that time. These apperceptions serve as im- 
plications both for the conduct of and an understand- 
ing of change in group therapy.—M. York. 

3118. Strupp, Hans H. (School Medicine, U. 
North Carolina) Comments on two methods for 
analyzing the psychotherapeutic process. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1959, 9, 45-51—The systems of Rogers 
and of Leary and Gill are discussed with particular 
reference to their research potential. Rogers’ 7-stage 
dimension of psychotherapy (see 33: 8546) is con- 
trasted with Leary and Gill’s content analysis based 
on psychoanalysis —S. C. Ratner. 

3119. Thorne, Frederick C. (Brandon, Vt.) 
Structuring eclectic psychotherapy for the client. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 96-104.—In eclectic 
psychotherapy more detailed and more frequent struc- 
turing may be needed than in therapies involving less 
variety in approach. A number of situations where 
such structuring is indicated are outlined—L. B. 
Heathers. 


3120. Tyler, D. W., Fremming, Benjamin D., 
Reid, Jackson B., & Elam, Claude B. Some ef- 
fects of chlorpromazine on activity. USAF Sch. 
Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959( Apr), No. 58-150. 5 p.—6 
rhesus monkeys were used in the determination of 
activity level as a consequence of various dosages of 
chlorpromazine. A negative linear decreasing rela- 
tionship between amount of dose and overall activity 
was obtained. It was also found that dosing with 
chlorpromazine yields a somewhat more predictable 
effect than does reserpine administration—L. Diller. 


3121. Uelyn, Arnold. Non-direktive Therapie. 
[Nondirective therapy.] Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1958, 5, 257-266.—'The nondirective or client-cen- 
tered therapy and its method is summarized for Ger- 
man readers. This summary is based upon the writ- 
rn of Rogers, Snyder, and Curran.—V. J. Bieliaus- 

as. 


3122. Van Dusen, W. (Mendocino State Hosp., 
Talmage, Calif.) Wu Wei, no-mind and the fer- 
tile void in psychotherapy. Psychologia, 1957, 1, 
253-256.—The crisis situation roughly equals Van 
Dusen's void. The really serious crises represent 
threats to one's ego, and the natural reaction is fear 
and avoidance. “The feared empty space is a fertile 
void. Exploring it is a turning point towards thera- 
peutic change," Van Dusen believes. The ancient 
writings of the Orient contain the key to understand- 
ing the fertile void and psychotherapy.—J. R. Royce. 

3123. van. Leeuwen, J. A. C. de Kock, & Clee, 
J. E. (Nederlands Inst. Praeventieve Geneeskunde, 
Leiden) Indicaties en risico’s van het rollenspel. 
[Implications of and risks in role-playing.] Mens 
Onderneming, 1958, 12, 234-238.—Role-playing may 
lead to a better understanding of the individual him- 
self as well as of social problems. Role-playing is 
used for training purposes, but ofter improperly and 
in cases where other techniques would be more effec- 
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tive. It should be used only where there is readiness, 
understanding, and proper direction. On Occasion, 
individuals who are, in effect, forced to play an un- 
acceptable role may suffer severely from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. Role-playing should therefore 
never be employed unless there is an adequately 
trained director who understands the psychological 
risks involved and who does not look upon himself 
as a producer of a play.—S. Duker. 

3124. Vann, Douglas. (City Chambers, Civic 
Center Canberra, Australia) ^ Promazine-iproni- 
azid: A brief report. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Mar), 115, 824.—Sparine and marsilid were used 
in treating 10 ambulatory depressives. Results ob- 
tained are presented and briefly discussed.—N. Н. 
Pronko. ! 


3125. Walters, Orville S. (U. Illinois) Meta- 
physics, religion, and psychotherapy. J. counsel, 
Psychol., 1958, 5, 243-252.— The relationship of meta- 
physics and psychotherapy is summarized. Freud's 
position is criticized. The therapist’s value system 
and the role of religion are also considered. 50 refs. 
—M. M. Reece. 


3126. Webster, Thomas G., & Harris, Herbert I. 
Modified group psychodynamics for college fresh- 
men. Group Psychother., 1958(Dec), 11, 283-298. 
—An experiment in group psychodynamics for volun- 
teer freshmen students at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Groups (12 to 15 students in each 
group) were assigned to a psychiatrist. Some at- 
tended no meetings and others as many as 11. Total 
number selected for group psychotherapy were 227— 
and the control group 166 who did not attend meet- 
ings. The results showed no statistical evidence that 
the academic performance of the experimental group 
as a whole was significantly altered by attendance. 
However, there was a higher incidence of individual 
psychiatric attention among the volunteer group.— 
S. Kasman. 

3127. Wolf, Alexander, & Schwartz, Emmanuel 
K. Psychoanalysis in groups: The role of values. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1959, 19, 37-52.— Values are 
long-range attitudes, convictions, wishes, hopes, 
dreams, faith. We live and die for values. To do 
therapy is a value. To do group therapy is a value. 
Out of conflict and controversy come gains. One 
must examine himself and others critically. Abso- 
lutism, totalism, exclusivism are to be rejected. m 
teracting with other humans is good. Flexibility an 
judgment are good.  Educability and change аге 
esteemed. Freedom is good. Mutual aid and co- 
operation are good. Whatever facilitates problem 
solving is good. Withdrawing into mysticism is bad. 
18 refs—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 2698, 2969, 2970, 3254, 3271, 
3275, 3289) 
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‚3128. Abrahamsen, David. Mental hygiene serto 
ices in private schools. Ment. Hyg. N y, 19 f 
(Apr), 43, 281-289.—Based on a larger survey 0 
child guidance clinics and mental health facilities k 
public and private elementary and secondary 8100 

in America. Reports here the findings on p 
schools. It was found that the frequency of 
tionally disturbed children was greater in P 


rivate 
emo- 
rivate 
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schools than in the public schools. Private school 
students have somewhat better access to psychiatric 
services because of their higher economic status and 
because of greater access to mental hygiene facilities 
within the institutional program, but still their needs 
are not adequately met. It part this appears to be 
due to a failure of some private schools to recognize 
the extent and seriousness of emotional problems in 
their pupils.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

‚ 3129. Barbe, Walter B.  (U. Chattanooga) 
Helping gifted children. Gifted child Quart., 1958, 
2, 72-74.—3 beliefs have led to the neglect of the 
gifted child: that the gifted child, because of his not 
too clearly understood uniqueness, is to be distrusted ; 
that Americans emulate the average child; that the 
gifted child requires no guidance from others because 
he is sufficiently talented to guide his own growth. 
The validity of each of these beliefs is questioned.— 
N. M. Chansky. 


3130. Dührssen, Annemarie. Psychiatrische 
Aspekte zur Familiensoziologie. [Psychiatric as- 
“pects of family sociology.] Kol. Z. Soziol, Soz.-psy- 
chol, 1958, Suppl. No. 3, 235-256.—Neurotic and 
nonneurotic children were studied primarily in terms 
of the psychological factors in the relations of the 
children with their parents.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3131. Filmer-Bennett, Gordon, & Hillson, Joseph 
S. (U. Portland) Some child therapy practices. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959( Тап), 15, 105-106.—4A ques- 
tionnaire was sent 298 outpatient child clinics. About 
40% ОЁ these sent back fairly complete returns. The 
questionnaire included items on the clinic's theoretical 
orientation, its use of group therapy, the factors it 
considered in prescribing play therapy, etc. Results 
Suggested "that similarities tend to out-weigh differ- 
ences in child therapy practices."—L, В. Heathers. 

3132. Fineman, Abraham D. P 
servations on e 
Congenital defe 

mer. J. Orthopsyc 


This 18 part of a more general study of ego develop- 
Ment in children with congenital defects. Cases of 
{ХӘігорһу of the bladder are described. All have 


rrective procedures begun 
6 years. The atitudes of 
of bowel excretion, per- 
ult patients, and observations on male 
escribed.—R, E. Per], 


8 Hallowitz, David, & Cutter, Albert V. 
phase: "Tf, Center Buffalo, N.Y.) The pre-intake 
ag NY 1 beginning of the intake process. Ment. 
tact mad REATO an), 43, 53-63. — The telephone con- 
Child uri. the parent and an intake worker in a 
guidance clinic has been recognized as being 

al clinical importance. . .. the sensi 
ills of the worker are qualitatively the 
Pre-intake phase as they are in the face- 
Й Ue The difference lies only in the 
telephone d and depth of content.” This preintake 
tions with аза should set the pace for future rela- 
Situations i e clinic and permit recognition of clinical 
Criteria, so, n which, through the use of appropriate 
Tecommendes other form of treatment service may be 
DDear to ed when the child guidance clinic does not 
Needs of v. Provide a suitable basis for meeting the 

milies M 4. S; eidenfeld. 
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3134. Jones, Howard. A contribution to the 
evaluation of some methods of residential therapy. 
Hum. Relat., 1958, 11, 55-65.—4 residential schools 
2 rather permissive and 2 more ordered for malad- 
justed children were compared by modified socio- 
metric techniques. Conclusions appear that “while 
a warm and permissive regime is more likely than a 
strict and impersonal one to lead to positive attitudes 
on the part of the children to the adults and to more 
effective assimilation of adult norms, the effect on 
relationships between the children themselves is more 
complex.” Generalization is made that security of 
children is enhanced by liberal methods of treatment. 
—M. York. 


3135. Kvaraceus, William C. (National Educa- 
tion Ass., Washington, D.C.) The delinquent pu- 
pil. NY State Educ., 1958, 46, 193-194, 234—235. 
—"How do you recognize him and what do you do 
about him?" Comments briefly on the similarity of 
the findings of "five major research studies," lists 
10 “distinguishing characteristics" of delinquency 
and asks for early identification, concerted efforts to 
provide appropriate educational programs and com- 
munity resources for treatment. The necessity for 
dealing effectively with all exceptional children, in- 
cluding delinquents, is stressed.—L. D. Summers, Jr. 

3136. Levitt, Eugene E. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center) A comparative judgmental study of “de- 
fection" from treatment at a child guidance clinic. 
J. clin. Psychol, 1958(Oct), 14, 429432. — Records 
of 46 defectors and 43 treatment cases seen at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research were rated by 2 psy- 
chologists and one social worker of degree of parent’s 
motivation, severity of child’s symptoms, and prob- 
ability of case being a defector or treatment case. 
All material relevant to treatment was deleted from 
the records prior to the judging. The 2 groups of 
records did not differ on the Ist 2 ratings. About 
80% of the treatment cases but only 50% of the de- 
fector cases were correctly identified —L. В. Heath- 
ers. 


3137. Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) The relationship between children's 
expressions of hostility and methods of discipline 
exercised by dominant overprotective parents. 
Child Develpm., 1959 (Маг), 30, 109-117.—Autobio- 
graphical workbooks from 78 college girls provided 
measures of parental methods of discipline, dominant 
overprotective ог. nonoverprotective techniques of 
child rearing, criticism of parents and family, and 
criticism of people other than parents. Predicted 
relationships between positive and negative types of 
discipline, overprotection, and direction of criticism 
confirmed and related to Miller’s conflict and dis- 
placement theories. 15 геїз.—В. Camp. 

3138. Parmet, Morris. (Hunterdon Medical Cen- 
ter, Flemington, N.J.) Flexible use of child guid- 
ance personnel in a rural medical center. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959(Jan), 43, 48-52.—A description of 
the development of a child guidance service in the 
Hunterdon Medical Center. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3139. Peterson, Donald R., Becker, Wesley C. 
Hellmer, Leo A., Shoemaker, Donald J., & Quay, 
Herbert C. (U. Illinois) Parental attitudes and 
child adjustment. Child Develpm., 1959(Mar) ‚ 30, 
119-130.—Ratings of attitudes revealed in interviews 
with parents of 31 clinic children and 29 children 
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without observable problems. More adjustment prob- 
lems observed in both parents of disturbed children. 
Personality problems among children independent of 
maternal atitudes, but related to autocratic attitudes 
and lack of parental concern among fathers. Con- 
duct problems associated with general maladjustment 
among mothers and evident permissiveness and dis- 
ciplinary ineffectuality of fathers. Discussion of im- 
portance of fathers’ attitudes and of methodological 
factors contributing to variability.—B. Camp. 

3140. Rosner, Joseph. Crisis and support in 
therapy with children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1959( Jan), 29, 144-156.—Treatment of problem chil- 
dren in a public school in a high delinquency area 
should include the technique of supporting a child 
in the midst of a crisis outburst or in the depths of 
a crisis dilemma. Children must be supported in 
reality-centered settings, because those are the very 
areas in which children can be helped to work 
through conflicts and discover new ways of resolving 
them.—R. E. Perl. 

3141. Siegel, Alberta Engvall, & Kohn, Lynette 
Gayle. (Pennsylvania State U.) Permissiveness, 
permission and aggression: The effect of adult 
presence or absence on aggression in children’s 
play. Child Develpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 131-141.— 
Ratings of aggression in the eldest of a pair of boys 
during 2 play sessions obtained on 18 pairs, average 
age 4 years, 7 months. Support for hypothesis of 
decrease in aggression in absence of adult and in- 
crease in aggression in presence of adult. Relation 
to ego functions and internalization of controls.—B. 
Camp. 

3142. Vosk, Jeanette. The clinical psychologist 
in a difficult school. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Jan), 29, 157-164.—A clinical psychologist assigned 
full time to a difficult school in a high delinquency 
area can have an important influence on the teachers 
and the children, Examples are given to show the 
advantage of having a clinical worker available at all 
times when the children are in school.—R. E. Perl. 

3143. Williams, Carl D. (U. Miami) The 
elimination of tantrum behavior by extinction pro- 
cedures. J, abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 59, 
269.—"This paper reports the successful treatment 
of tyrant-like tantrum behavior in a male child by 
the removal of reinforcement . . . [and] did not in- 
volve aversive punishment.”—G. Frank. 

3144. Wineman, David. The life-space inter- 
view. Soc. Wk., 1959(Jan), 4(1), 3-17.—A tech- 
nique developed by Redl (see 34: 2977) in camp 
work with emotionally disturbed children. Staff 
members seize opportunities in their daily interac- 
tions with children in camp to interpret behavior on 
fhe spot privately to individual children and to sug- 
gest socially more desirable behavior.—C. Elias. 


(See also Abstracts 2980, 3085, 3332, 3454) 
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3145, Burnett, Collins W., & Basham, Jack. 
(Ohio State U.) Evaluative criteria for the VA 
vocational counseling service. J. counsel. Psychol., 
1958, 5, 178-183.— The objectives of the Vocational 
Counseling Service are considered and are related to 
5 different criteria which have been developed. Pro- 
cedures for evaluation are discussed—M, М, Reece. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


3146. Chown, Sheila M. (Liverpool U.) Per- 


sonality factors in the formation of occupational x 


choice. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 29, 23-33— 
Measured interests and practical spare time interests 
were related to job choices for 96 boys and 96 girls in 
8 English grammar schools. Answers to a person- 
ality questionnaire, reasons for occupational choice, 
and intelligence were also related to occupational 
choice. 2 unrelated factors of confidence and socia- 
bility were extracted from the personality question- 
naire. Girls with low confidence scores chose office 
work while boys with high sociability scores favored 
office work. 2 factors were isolated from the cited 
reasons: occupations requiring further training and 
unadventurousness. Intelligence was found to have 
a limiting effect on choice. The significance of the 
results in relation to the choice of an occupation was 
discussed. 17 refs—W. Coleman. 

3147. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii) The Vo- 
cational Sentence Completion Blank in counsel- 
ing. J. counsel. Psychol, 1958, 5, 200-205.—The 
development and rationale for this test are described, 
Scoring dimensions and 24 rational categories are 
defined. The interscorer reliability is indicated and 
validity is discussed. Potential uses are described = 
М. М. Reece. 


3148. Gates, James E., & Miller, Harold. Per- 
sonal adjustment to business. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958. viii, 488 p. $9.00.— 
Careers require planning. Not only vocation but 
industry, size of company, and one’s own strengths 
and limitations must be considered. When the de- 
cision has been made as to a career, analysis ап 
planning must be exercised in completing application 
forms, writing letters, being interviewed, and. advanc- 
ing on the job. Suggestions for self-evaluation, out- 
lines, guides, and check lists intended to make for 
success are included. Going into one's own business 
is discussed.—J. L. Walker. ‘ 

3149. Gonyea, George Gerald. (U. Maryland) 
Job perception in relation to vocational pre io 
ence. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jul), 20, 369.— 
stract. 1 

3150. Mehta, P. Problems of Youth conn 
ing. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958( May), 4, 185-19 for 
A comprehensive vocational counseling program i 
the youth of India, 91% of which in the age ane 
14-17 years are out of school. Assessment of abiliti 
is an important task but more important 1s 4 р ks ge 
program for development of these abilities. A а 
number of trained counselors for Indian youth heir 
be needed and there is an imperative need for t 
training —W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

3151. Moore, Pamela. (Seattle, Wash.) un) 
ties in rehabilitation. J. Rehabilit., 1959 (May «eris 
25(3), 10-12.—Report on a study of five indi d 
who failed to cooperate in a rehabilitation, proi ы 
offered to a total group of 33 persons admitte! 25 
rehabilitation center. Certain common factors E 
sociated with these rehabilitation casualties MC 
found and appear to be related to their E of 
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yolved. Better preparation of the rehabilitation can- 
didate so that he does accept the program is indicated. 
—M. A. Siedenfeld. 


3152. Treesh, Edward Oron. (Purdue U.) 
Manifest needs and values as related to vocational 
- development. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 
370.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 2913, 3423, 3478) 
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3153, Abelson, Robert P., & Levine, Jacob. A 
factor analytic study of cartoon humor among 
psychiatric patients. J. Pers., 1958(Dec), 26, 451- 
466.—“Two factor analyses of the responses of 106 
psychiatric patients to 20 popular humorous cartoons 
were performed. Three factors were extracted from 
| the liking response and four from the disliking re- 
sponse. The common elements or themes which 
| tended to make sets of cartoons collectively liked 
were inferred to deal with interpersonal hostility, 
voyeurism-exhibitionism, and self-degradation. The 
common themes disliked were identified as dealing 
with uncivilized or hostile behavior, victimization or 
trickery of others, overt display of female sexuality, 
and impudent disrespect for cherished institutions. 

interpretation of these findings was made on the 
basis of the psychoanalytic theory of humor.” 22 
refs.—A. Rosen, 


3154. Abely, Paul En relisant Balzac psychi- 
| atre Occasionnel. [On reading Balzac as a psy- 
chiatric study.] Ann, Med.-psychol., 1958(Nov), 

2, 751-761—During the time of Balzac we knew 
nothing of Schizophrenia, psychoanalysis, or phe- 
nomenology, He had, however, an intuitive capacity 
- lor observing and grasping the behavioral details 


ad more than immediate significance.—N. De 


3155. Braceland, Francis J. La psichiatri 
Н : $ psichiatria e la 
„га dell’ uomo. [Psychiatry and the science of 
ў Feb} Eu Psicol. Jeurol. Psichiat., 1959( Jan- 
EL 33-46.—Psychiatry is seen as an integra- 
К Scipline “which looks to man as a whole and 
life he ee utes of his existential, social and cultural 
Poychiat Fess is put on the “spiritual” nature of man. 
ЧЕ hae 7 must be more than a medical discipline, 
French, E rera humanistic discipline.” Italian, 
Santora, © 3l, and German summaries—D. 4. 
of nee L. B, & Cawte, J. E. A method 
Ens Py mae а social audit in a mental hospital. 
RIOup meetme, ol., 1958(Dec), 10, 278-286.—Morning 
Portunity ings with all male patients provide an op- 
discussion um Structuring the patients day and for 
j i ot problems raised during the preceding 
— Out Of ther сепа also help to bring some patients 
D Sir isolation—P. E Lichtenstein. 


31 i 
i (Чайыр апа, Siao-sung, & Tang, Kuan-ying. 
_ апсе amon, atiwan U.) A study of mental disturb- 
Nuan-nuar ane retired servicemen tested in the 
Qn, No е. Acta Psychol. Taiwanica, 1958 
Gestalt Test 2. 61-84— The Bender Visual Motor 
Men in Таа administered to 7652 retired service- 
1957 by the E | work undertaken in the early part of 
Y esting, placement and counseling sections 
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of the Nuan-nuan Separation Center under the aus- 
pices of the Vocational Assistance Commission for 
the Retired Servicemen. The correlation of emo- 
tional reaction and years of education was found to 
be .342, and the correlation of emotional reaction and 
intelligence was .374. Correlations with rank and 
with years of service were insignificanL.—C, E. 


. Tuthil. 


3158. DeRosis, Helen A., & Campbell, Robert J. 
A trial of patient government. Psychiat. Quart, 
Suppl., 1958, 32, 232-246.— Patient government im- 
proves morale, fosters cooperation, encourages previ- 
ously feared behavior, drains off group tensions, and 
calls attention of the therapists to their patients in 
social units rather than as isolated individuals—D, 
Prager. 


3159. Fried, Morris L. Soziale Schichtung und 
psychische Erkrankung. [Social stratification and 
mental illness.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1958, 
Suppl. No. 3, 185-218.—A review of the literature 
including the recent works of Hollingshead and Red- 
lich, К. E. Clark, Frumkin, and Myers.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3160. Goshen, Charles E. New concepts of psy- 
chiatric care with special reference to the day hos- 
pital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Mar), 115, 808-811. 
—tThe obsolesence of the standard public mental hos- 
pital is indicated and reasons therefore are presented. 
The need for day hospitals as a substitute for the 
state hospital is argued.—N. H. Pronko. 


3161. Hafner, H. Zur Daseinsanalyse der 
Schwermut. [Existential analysis of depression.] 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol. 1958(Nov), 8, 223- 
235.— The diagnosis of endogenous depression avoids 
responsibility for the solution of meaningful basic 
life problems of the patient. The explanation of de- 
pression on the basis of Freudian theory is too limited 
in scope to account for all of its aspects. А more 
comprehensive view should be sought in the existen- 
tial philosophy of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Sartre, 
and Plügge. Depression is a basic condition of our 
existence, The precipice of melancholia is created 
by the existential conscience when it realizes the 
futility of existence and the impossibility of fulfill- 
ment of the essential potentialities of being. Depres- 
sion itself must be understood in terms of the basic 
hopelessness created by the isolation from being and 
from love.—E. Schwerin. 


3162. Klein, Leo. You are not alone. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1959. 180 p. $3.00—A 
popular, simple presentation of 56 brief “case his- 
tories” and the course and outcome of their treatment. 
—J. Schopler. 


3163. Lebovici, S. (3, avenue du Président-Wil- 
son, Paris) Le travail d'équipe en psychiatrie. 
[Teamwork in psychiatry.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959 
(Apr-Jun), 2, 253-274.—The efficacy of teamwork in 
psychiatry depends more on group cohesion than on 
the particular combination of specialties represented — 
by the members. In addition, psychodrama provides 
an important contribution for it demands the actual - 
practice of theoretical and technical skills. Psycho- 
drama promotes an emotional understanding of in- 
terpersonal skills and an awareness of the impact of 
phenomena such as identification and transfer.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 
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3164. Loo, Pierre, & Duflot, J. P. L'anorexie 
mentale. [Mental anorexia.] Ann. Med.-psychol., 
1958(Nov), 2, 734—750.—The vain research as to the 
essence of mental anorexia led to the belief (pre- 
maturely perhaps) that it does not exist. If psy- 
chiatry has invoked the concept, it has not identified 
it; hormonology has not attributed any specific cri- 


teria to it, and psychoanalysis ignored it—N. De. 


Palma. 


3165. Morrow, Robert S., & Kinney, Margaret 
M. (VA Hosp., Bronx, N.Y.) The attitudes of 
patients regarding the efficacy of reading popular 
psychiatric and psychological articles and books. 
Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959( Jan), 43, 87-92.—A study of 56 
male psychiatric patients, mean age 35.9 years, and 84 
nonpsychiatric male patients, mean age 38.0 years, 
was made at the Bronx VA Hospital with particular 
interest in the efficacy of reading psychiatric and psy- 
chological material. Both sets of patients were very 
similar in their expressed interest in psychiatric and 
psychological literature. The psychiatric patients, 
however, report greater initial interest and greater 
disappointment in the values derived from this read- 
ing. Both kinds of patients preferred articles to 
books and both groups felt that they gained help from 
this type of reading —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3166. Schillinger, A. A., & Fridovitch, D. Mone- 
tary patient-hospital relationships in the Veterans 
Administration: The member employee. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1958, 32, 82-98.—After intensive psy- 
chiatric treatment, many schizophrenic patients may 
be helped through a member employee program to in- 
crease their readiness to leave the hospital and make 
successful psychosocial adjustments in the community. 
—D. Prager. 


3167. Shands, Harley C. (U. North Carolina 
School Medicine) Adaptation and information in 
psychiatry. J. neru. ment. Dis., 1959(Mar), 128, 
204-213.—The possibilities of formulation in psy- 
chiatry in the terms of information theory were ex- 
plored. The concept of adaptation forms a bridge 
from psychiatry to communication theory. Certain 
crucial differences in the behavior of living and non- 
living communication systems are noted. Applica- 
tions of these ideas to certain clinical problems are 
suggested. 23 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3168. Snow, Herman B. (St. Lawrence State 
Hosp. Ogdensburg, N.Y.) Open ward policy at 
St. Lawrence State Hospital Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1959(Mar), 115, 779-789.—The policies and program 
of the open ward and resulting benefits are discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


3169. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Canada) Visitors to mental hospitals: 
A fertile field for research. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959 
(Jan), 43, 8-15.—191 patients in а 1600 bed mental 
hospital who had received visitors during the period 
October 1-21, 1956 were studied. From a random 
sample of patients in the hospital, 191 were drawn 
who served as a comparison group representative of 
all patients. Relationships of visits to present age, 
age at Ist admission, length of hospitalization, sex, 
distance of home residence from hospital, and whether 
or not the patient was discharged during a 14-month 
period were studied in both groups. Results suggest: 
(a) “a marked relationship exists between length of 
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hospitalization and whether or not the patient re- 
ceived visitors. The patient who received visitors 
averaged 7.4 years as against the random sample who 
averaged 16.6 years of hospitalization”; (b) “females 
received more visitors than would have been expected 
on the basis of the proportion of females in the total 
hospital population”; (c) “Of those patients who re- 
ceived visitors, 50 were discharged within 14 months 
after the criterion period, while 21 in the random 
sample were discharged.” Length of hospitalization 
influenced frequency of discharge in the random sam- 
ple but not the present age of the patient. The char- 
acteristics of patients who receive visitors are an 
pour fertile field for research.—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


3170. Strotzka, Hans. Sozialpsychiatrische 
Überlegungen. [Social psychiatric  reflections.] 
Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1958, Suppl. No. 3, 
150-155.—A review of some of the materials in the 
new field of social psychiatry.—A. M. Frumkin. 


3171. Szasz, T. The classification of “mental 
illness": A situational analysis of psychiatric oper- 
ations. Psychiat. Quart., 1959(Jan), 33, 77-101.— 
Most problems of psychiatric nosology are refractory 
to solution because of ambiguities in respect to the 
subject matter designated "psychiatry," psychiatric 
methodology, and psychiatric phenomena. These 3 
categories comprise psychiatric situations. Many 
psychiatrists today disregard nosological rules, 
thereby inhibiting progress.—D. Prager. 

3172. Toolan, James M., & Nicklin, George. 
(Bellevue Psychiatric Hosp., NYC) Open door 
policy on an adolescent service in a psychiatric 
hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1959(Mar), 115, 790- 
792.—Opening the doors of the adolescent service 0 
a psychiatric hospital has brought good results. Td 
slight increase in elopements that did occur from ud 
boys' ward have been more than offset by the benefits 
to the patients and staff.—N. H. Pronko. 


3173. Ullmann, Leonard P., & Berkman, Virgin’ 
C. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Judgment" 
outcome of home care placement from psy 15 
logical material. J. clin. Psychol, 1959 (Jam), ^W 
28-31.—^Material descriptive of the personality by 
64 patients to be placed in home care was judge d 
16 social workers. The judges were able to, ger tter 
likelihood of six outcomes of placement with Br 
than chance accuracy, but did not increase the Hor 
tionship between rankings based on two items о асе- 
formation and eventual outcome of patients P 
ment in home care.” Four of the judges ha 
active experience in the agency's home care 
4 others were beginning training with th 
Each judge rated 16 cases.—L. В. Heathers. es 

3174. Whitmer, Carroll A., & Conover, С, б о 
А study of critical incidents in the hospit? T 
of the mentally ill. Soc. Wk., 1959 (Jan); 4 ig 
94.—The difficult behavior at the time, ratiti; 
awareness of the patient's mental illness; 
the hospitalization. Most families do not lopes— 
the pathology until intolerable behavior develop 
G. Elias. E 

3175. Wilmer, Harry A. Ѕосіаї рвусііа y: 
action: А therapeutic community. Spring" 75,— 
Charles C Thomas, 1958. xxiii, 373 Р. 15 estab- 


Wilmer explains the therapeutic community 
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_ (Indiana U. Medical Center) 


_7Stguson, Barbara S. 
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lished in the psychiatric admission ward at the Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, California. Combining theories 
of social psychology, psychoanalysis, and humani- 
tarianism, the ward was converted to a community in 
which patients engaged in group therapy; “quiet 
rooms” were eliminated and a social structure was 
fostered among the patients. A comprehensive de- 
scription of ward situations created and fostered by 
both the staff and the patients to provide a therapeu- 
tic setting is presented.—J. Suter. 


3176. Zuckerman, & Oltean, Mary. 
Some relationships 
between maternal attitude factors and authori- 
tarianism, personality needs, psychopathology, and 
self-acceptance. Child Develpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 
27-36.—Correlations between Parental Attitude Re- 
search Instrument, California F Scale, Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule, and Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory reported for 60 female psy- 
chiatric patients with children, 24 mothers of col- 
lege students, and 88 unmarried student nurses. Re- 
lationship between personality variables and attitudes 
toward child rearing. 16 refs.—B. Сатр. 


(See also Abstracts 2332, 2991, 3177, 3202) 


Marvin, 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3177. Bowman, Peter W. (Pineland Hosp. & 
Training Center, Pownal, Me.) “Rewards” and 
Punishments” in an institution for the mentally 
Tetarded. Pineland Hosp, Bull. ment, Retard., 1957 
(May), 1, 7-13.—The comments of 43 institutional 
Staff members regarding "discipline, rewards, and 
punishment" are reported in terms of implications 


or the operation of such an institution.—7. E. 
Newland, 


3178, Bowman, Peter W., Bower, Warren C., & 
ent (Pineland Hosp. & Training 
pro ег, Pownal, Me.) A comprehensive treatment 
pum in mental retardation. Pineland Hosp. 
‚ Ment, Retard., 1957(May), 1, 15-47.—144 fe- 
pai tents, all regarded as disturbed in their be- 
cl PS nporated into groups with and without 
zine Bui Tain damage, and divided into chlorproma- 
-month placebo-treated groups, were exposed to a 
total treatment” program which included 


Erde ару. Pre- and postreatment performances 
Sol n Ord-Binet (Form L), Raven H-T-P, Good- 


E tests of intelligence, the Vineland, Rorschach, 
statistically 107 rating schedule were compared. No 
intelligence P'Bhificant overall differences in tested 
tred 3 were found, although significant increases 
jured m n the. Stanford-Binet in the nonbrain in- 
behavior Ше . The medication appeared to improve 
jured pati linical observations indicated brain in- 
Well ag ШЗ did not tolerate such medication as 
the treatment nally disturbed Ss. The shortness of 
between Fae Period and the possibility of interaction 
treatment = medication and other parts of the total 
qu Q^ Tecognized. 25 reis. T. E. Newland, 
Pos tr Peter W., & Rankin, Jobyna. 
retarded 4 & Training Center, Pownal, Me.) 
Hosp, Bull, deaf and hard of hearing. Pineland 
Mortance "ent. Retard., 1957(May), 1, 1-5—The 
“аце to а Checking the auditory acuity of each 
n institution for the mentally defective 
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is stressed and specific procedures are described.—T. 
E. Newland. 


3180. Clément, F. Débilité et intelligence pra- 
tique. [Feeblemindedness and practical intelligence.] 
Psychol. Franc., 1958, 3, 277-285.—Alexander's per- 
formance scale of intelligence was administered to 
32 boys aged 15-17 having a Binet-Simon IQ be- 
tween 50 and 60. Half of these Ss (“endogenes” 
were feebleminded due to hereditary causes; the re- 
mainder (“exogenes”) were feebleminded due to 
other causes. The results were compared with rat- 
ings by judges. The endogenes tended toward a 
higher IQ on the performance scale as compared with 
the Binet-Simon while the exogenes showed a cor- 
responding decrease in IQ.—C. J. Adkins. 


3181. Daurat, Claire; Santucci, Hilda; Stambak, 
Mira; Hurtig, Michel, & Perron, Roger. Con- 
tributions expérimentales a l'étude des caractéres 
spécifiques de la débilité mentale. [Experimental 
contributions to the study of the specific characteris- 
tics of the mentally deficient.] Psychol. Franc., 1957 
(Oct), 2, 233-247.—Several experiments, dealing 
mostly with psychomotor tasks, are presented in sup- 
port of the hypothesis that the mentally defective 
child has, in addition to his lack of mental develop- 
ment, certain general psychological characteristics, 
The experiments used children within the IQ range 
of 50-80 and the results compared with the results 
of normal children of the same mental age.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


3182. Gibson, Robert. (Manitoba School, Por- 
tage la Prairie) Changing concepts of mental de- 
ficiency. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959( Jan), 43, 80-86.— 
There is a considerable variation in opinions as to 
what constitutes mental deficiency. Agreement is 
lacking in whether or not social incompetence or in- 
tellectual incompetence, or both, are necessary criteria 
for their diagnosis. Most workers do concede that 
both factors are necessary but variance on the em- 
phasis given one or the other persists. The question 
of ability to get along outside of institutional super- 
vision appears to be a determinant, and even though 
dependence on others is a persistent element in their 
life, there is in general a desire to retain these in- 
dividuals within the community. 20 refs—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 


3183. Goodnick, B. (Philadelphia, Pa.) A case 
of pseudoretardation. Psychol. Nexoslir., 1959, 10, 
331-335.—A detailed account of a case of pseudo- 
retardation. Ап examination of the patient's back- 
ground indicated that the retardation was not due to 
organic injury or inferior mentality, but was totally 
psychological in origin.—M. S. Mayzner. 


3184. Heber, R. A manual on terminology and 
classification in mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1959(Sep), 64, Monogr. Suppl No. 2. ix, 
111 p.—This manual provides the following: defini- 
tion of mental retardation, medical classification, be- 
havioral classification, a section on statistical report- 
ing, and a glossary of terms frequently used in men- 
tal retardation. Proposed reporting forms for insti- 
tutions for the mentally retarded are provided in the 
аррепііх.—/. M. Staudt. > 


3185. O'Connor, N., & Hermelin, B. (Inst. Psy- 
chiatry, London, England) Some effects of word 
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learning in imbeciles. Lang. Speech, 1959 (Apr- 
Jun), 2, 63-71.—2 experiments on transfer of train- 
ing were performed. 3 training lists were related to 
the test list by synonymity, sound similarity (meal- 
heel), or no relation. After learning by serial an- 
ticipation, there was negative transfer from the 
synonym list, positive from the sound similarity list, 
and no transfer from the neutral list. Transfer was 
independent of IQ. The same Ss were later given a 
word association test with the training lists as stimuli. 
Responses were rated neutral, sound similarity, or 
meaningfully related. All groups gave large propor- 
tions of meaningful associations, the group originally 
trained on the synonymity relation giving significantly 
more such associations than the other groups.—4. E. 
Horowitz. 


3186. Winthrop, H. Relative variability with 
visually mediated vocabulary among the retarded. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 318.—"'Retarded Ss, classified 
as idiopathic, familial, and organically brain-dam- 
aged (1, F, and OBD) showed unequal relative vari- 
ability in visually mediated comprehension of abstract 
(A) and concrete (C) words [on the Ammons Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test], which suggests 
that Group OBD Ss may be more stimulus-bound. 
There is some trend toward unequal performance 
among these three groups on А words but there are 
no sex differences in A or C comprehension."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


3187. Woodward, Mary. (Fountain Hosp., Lon- 
don) The behaviour of idiots interpreted by Pia- 
get’s theory of sensori-motor development. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 29, 60-71.—Using a popula- 
tion of 147 mentally defective children, Woodward 
presented them with 6 problem situations. The order 
of difficulty experienced in making the sensori-motor 
responses required agreed closely with the 6 stages 
of sensori-motor development described by Piaget 
based on his work with normal children—IW. Cole- 
тап. A 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


3188. Anthony, James. An experimental ap- 
proach to the psychopathology of childhood: 
Sleep disturbances. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 
32, 19-37.—'. . . the choice of symptom in this area 
is governed by factors other than environmental and 
psychological. The latter are more concerned with 
{һе content of the disturbance and the general pre- 
dicament of the individual. Choice is therefore a 
matter of psychophysical responsiveness. When the 
visualizing apparatus is hypersensitive, the individ- 
ual will discharge into visual pathways and when 
the motor apparatus is hypersensitive the individual 
tends to discharge along the motor pathways. This 
basic tendency will determine in any given disturbance 
during sleep whether the patient will hallucinate a 
visual image or take to his feet. The developmental 
patterning of disturbances is clearly related to the de- 
velopmental patterning of the imaginal processes, and 
it is therefore not surprising that sleep walking tends 
to appear at the lowest point of the imaginal curve. 
When, however, the imaginal capacity persists, night 
terrors will persist into adult life. Most of the sleep 
disturbances can now be subsumed under the two 
main headings visual and motor. 18 refs—C. L. 
Winder. 
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3189. Armstrong, R. G., & Wertheimer, М. 
(East Moline State Hosp., Ill.) Personality struc- 
ture in alcoholism. Psychol. Newsltr., 1950, 10, 
341—349.—"The Leary Interpersonal Check List was 
administered to a group of 50 alcoholics and 50 
matched ‘normals.’ Findings indicated that the al- 
coholic tends to use fewer but more intense emo- 
tional reaction mechanisms, that the alcoholic per- 
ceives his mother as cold and dominant, and his father 
as warm and passive, that he tends to identify with 
neither, and that he exhibits a greater self-ideal self, 
a greater wife-ideal wife, and a greater ideal self- 
ideal wife discrepancy than does the ‘normal. ”— 
M. S. Mayzner. 


3190. Beilin, Harry. (Brooklyn Coll.) Teach- 
ers’ and clinicians’ attitudes toward the behavior 
problems of children: A reappraisal. Child De- 
velpm., 1959(Mar), 30, 9-25.—A review of research 
in the last 30 years regarding differences in the atti- 
tudes of clinicians and teachers toward child behavior, 
Greater congruence in attitudes is related to shifts on 
the part of both teachers and clinicians. Difference 
between elementary and secondary school teachers, 
and between boys and girls. Discussion from the 
standpoint of role theory. 55 refs.—B. Camp. 


3191, Bettelheim, Bruno. Feral children and 
autistic children. Amer, J. Sociol., 1959 (Mar), 64 
455-467.—Allegedly feral children are more prob- 
ably autistic rather than feral.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3192. Blumstein, A. Masochism and fantasies 
of preparing to be incorporated. J. Amer. Psycho: 
anal, Ass., 1959 (Apr), 7, 292-298.—Many clinica 
examples lead to the impression that masochism is as- 
sociated with fantasies and acts of self-preparation for 
being incorporated. The fantasied and actual self- 
destruction has as its unconscious aim the goal 0 
achieving a secure and physically gratifying union 
with an omnipotent figure. The incorporation ш 
take place by oral, respiratory, and other pathways. 
—D. Prager. 


3193. Bradley, Nelson J., & ns 
(Willmar State Hosp, Minn.) Seasonal тайын 
in the incidence of severely crippling menta 19 
orders: II. Alcoholism. Amer. J. РЫМ e 
(Mar), 115, 813.—“Four thousand, one hundre oa 
secutive alcoholic admissions over a 3-year 1 ate 
to the Willmar State Hospital were studied in а 
tempt to discover whether external stresses occu ae 
within the framework of different times of, the Jr 
played a part in frequency of admissions. —*’* 
Pronko. 


3194. Brenner, C. The masochistic characte, 
Genesis and treatment. J. Amer, Psychoand” 2 ie 
1959(Apr), 7, 197-226.—Freud and other | com- 
viewed briefly relative to Masochism, а norma ie be: 
ponent of the human personality. The differen 
tween the normal and masochistic character p 
degree rather than of kind. Masochistic Ја 2 
and character traits are always associated WI 10 
tic ones. Masochistic character traits are "^ oye, 
the infantile dangers of object loss, O um of these 
and of castration, but the importance © еас om one 
dangers as a motive for defense will vary 1 dificil 
masochistic patient to another. The SP& lin 
ties presented in the analyses of masochists relation 
handling of the sadomasochistic transference 
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ship and of the related negative therapeutic reaction. 
Jf the analyst persists in objectively analyzing the 
patient’s reactions rather than himself reacting to 
them, success is attainable more often than generally 
recognized.—D. Prager. 

3195. Bychowski, G. Some aspects of maso- 
chistic involvement. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1959(Apr), 7, 248-273.—2 configurations are char- 
acteristic of moral masochism. In one, the uncon- 
scious ego expects to receive support and restitution 
from a parent figure and thus to attain goals which it 
could never achieve by itself. In return the ego hopes 
to compensate the parent in devious ways based on a 
distorted image of self and parent. In the other con- 
figuration, the powerful impact of a hostile parental 
figure persists in the form of an ever-present intro- 
ject. The masochistic bond persists and continues to 
aim at the removal of the introject and the denial of 
Lits power.—D. Prager. 

3196. Charny, Israel W.  (Oakbourne Hosp., 
West Chester, Pa.) Communication between psy- 
| chotherapist and teacher in treatment of the 
severely disturbed child. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959 
(Jan), 43, 40-47.—The need for establishing an ef- 
fective working relationship between the child psy- 
Chotherapist and the patient's teacher is developed 
through the presentation of several case examples. 
Such a relationship requires effective communication, 
mutual respect, and understanding between therapist 
and teacher. Results from such a procedure are in 
the interest of better therapeutic outcomes although it 
- May require a change in the original treatment plan. 
© —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

КО Crane, A. R. (Armidale Teachers’ Coll.) 

е development of moral values in children: IV. 

c adolescent gangs and the moral development 
js children. Brit. J. educ. Psychol, 1958(Nov), 

 201-208.—Data concerning gang affiliation during 
Tecadolescence of teacher college students were col- 
b йс made information available in the case 
роте Gree reported by men and 54 by women. 
E % of men and 40% of women revealed 

ШЕ, membership between 8 and 13 years of age. 

us gangs characteristically engaged in many pre- 

Ty and socially disapproved activities, while girls 
tended to Support socially roved d 
Bude, PP y approved programs an 
ment the | n its contribution to moral develop- 
QNUM есен gang serves as a transitional 
sed ending toward the attainment of achievement- 

Eis m the larger society. 29 refs.—R. С. 

A Е 
Ja Де Palma, Nicholas, & Clayton, Hugh D. 
alcoholics oL Sd Nashville, Tenn.) Scores 
lestionnaire. J е sixteen Personality Factor 
90.399 « wt : Bud Pe 1958(Oct), 15 
- Winister, ty-nine alcoholic in-patients were ad- 

е MS P.F. Test’ and their scores were 
- failed е TE y against Cattell’s norms using two- 

sixteen 6 At or beyond this level, fourteen of 
The alcohol; actors showed significant differences. 

е inteli. 1c personality is characterized by squand- 

i €ctual potentials, low tolerance of stress, 


SOciopath 
Heathers” 065, and submissive sociability.'—L. B. 


Eitelberg, L. Humiliation in masochism. 
moga choanal. Ass., 1959 (Apr), 7, 274-283.— 
istic aim is a narcissistic mortification 


EJ: Ame: 
The ma 
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which represents an unfair punishment and a humilia- 
tion. The aggressive wishes and the exhibitionism of 
the masochist are warded off by identification with 
the sadist who punishes him and humiliates him at 
the same time. In provoking the humiliating defeat, 
the masochist retains his infantile omnipotence.—D. 
Prager. 


3200. Foster, Arthur L. (U. Houston) A note 
concerning the intelligence of delinquents. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 78-79.—Wechsler’s state- 
ments re the performance of adolescent psychopaths 
on the W-B were tested on a group of 44 white de- 
linquents all of whose histories fit Wechsler’s ex- 
ample of an adolescent psychopath. For this group 
Р IQ was not higher than V 10. OA plus PA was 
higher than BD plus PC but only because BD was 
low. PA was significantly higher than BD and DS 
only of the P tests. “The usefulness of any of” 
Wechsler’s hypotheses re adolescent delinquents 
“when applied to individual delinquents is seriously 
questioned.” —L. B. Heathers. 


3201. Fouquet, P. (Clinique, 62, rue Albert-Joly, 
Versailles, France) Alcoolisme et psychiatrie. 
[Alcoholism and psychiatry.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959 
(Apr-Jun), 2, 217-252.—The history and extent of 
alcoholism is outlined. Alcoholism exists in capitalis- 
tic and communistic countries. Studies of ethnic 
groups, such as Jews and Chinese, in which it is 
relatively minor, are not conclusive. Alcohol is a 
neurosis of civilization. Due to the feeble develop- 
ment of the social sciences, adequate means of in- 
dividual and group study are lacking. 4 specific 
shortcomings are cited: lack of rigorous methodology 
and terminology, lack of information concerning his- 
torical and geographical factors, lack of adequate psy- 
chiatric training, and lack of cooperation between the 
social sciences. A healthy human, if constantly sub- 
jected to large doses of alcohol will become neurotic 
or psychotic. Moreover, those with neurotic tend- 
encies will find in alcohol the means of expressing 
pathological organizations in the form of an al- 
coholic neurosis. 30-item bibliog —L. A. Ostlund. 


3202. Gamso, R. B., & Mason, P. A. A hos- 
pital for adolescent drug addicts. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl, 1958, 32, 99-109.—A brief description of 
Riverside Hospital, North Brother Island, New York, 
designed for the study and treatment of adolescent 
drug addicts.—D. Prager. 


3203. Gastaldi, Gildo. (U. Milan) Su talune 
proposte di revisione del concetto di personalita 
psicopatica. [Some proposed revisions in the con- 
cept of the psychopathic personality.] Arch, Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1959 ( Jan-Feb), 20, 49-68.—Rather 
than presenting the psychopathic personality in court 
as one whose character deviation causes him to suffer 
or lead others to suffer the suggestion is made to 
present him as a person who causes society to suffer. 
This concept is seen as being in line with Partidge's 
sociopathic personality. Italian, 
and German summaries.—D. A. Santora. 

3204. Gibbs, Jack P. & Martin, Walter T. 
Status integration and suicide in Ceylon. Amer. 
J. Sociol, 1959(May), 64, 585-591.—Durkheim's 
theorem which states that the suicide rate of a popu- 
lation varies inversely with the degree of status in- 
tegration is confirmed by Ceylonese samples. It was 
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also found that suicide rates in Ceylon conform to 
Durkheim's egoistic model rather than altruistic 
model.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3205. Gottesman, A. Н. The pre-oedipal attach- 
ment to the mother: A clinical study. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1958(Nov-Dec), 39, 516-524.—Pre- 
sented is the case of a woman whose main problem 
stemmed from failure to shift her sex interest from 
women to men. Girls initially direct their sex urges 
towards the mother (ie. women) and encounter 
problems if they do not successfully shift this inter- 
est to men. 20 refs.—G. Elias. 


3206. Karpman, Benjamin. (St. Elizabeth's 
Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Contrasting psychody- 
namics in two types of psychopathic behavior: 
A case of symptomatic psychopathy. Arch. crim. 
Psychodynamics., 1959, 3, 69-152.—A detailed case 
report of a 29-year-old white male who received 2 
years of intensive psychotherapy at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital during which it became clinically clear that 
the psychopathic behavior “completely obscured the 
neurotic personality that spawned it.” The psycho- 
dynamics of the patient's personality are used to dif- 
ferentiate between the concepts (Karpman's) of 
primary and secondary psychopathy. The patient's 
dreams are reported along with the therapist’s com- 
ments and interpretations.—L. А. Pennington. 


3207. Kucera, О. On teething. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1959(Apr), 7, 284-291.—In dentition 
the very activities by which tension has hitherto been 
removed, sucking and gnawing, produce more pain 
and tension. A link is thus established between satis- 
faction of libidinal and aggressive drives on the one 
hand and painful experiences on the other. This ex- 
perience which is regularly evoked during normal 
teeth eruption can be looked upon as the key situation 
for the origin of primary masochism, as its physio- 
logical organic foundation. The ubiquitous nature 
of teething would be the explanation for the ubiqui- 
tous occurrence of the basic quantity of erogenous 
masochism.—JD. Prager. 


3208. Kunkel, O. Enuresis und Enkopresis eines 
Dreizehnjáhrigen geheilt durch psychotherapeu- 
tische Behandlung der Mutter. [Enuresis and en- 
copresis of a 13-year-old boy cured by psychotherapy 
of the mother.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958 
(Nov), 8, 236-239.—A case history of an intelligent, 
13-year-old boy with enuresis, encopresis, occasional 
aggressive behavior, and tardiness is presented. Long 
term treatment was focused exclusively on the mother 
and consisted of analysis of her dreams. Follow-up 
after 3 years indicated that there was no relapse of 
the boy's symptoms.—E. Schwerin. 

3209. Lacombe, P. The problem of the iden- 
tical twin as reflected in a masochistic compulsion 
to cheat. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959(Jan), 40(1), 
6-12.—Reports on the psychoanalysis of an identical 
twin to reveal how his being an identical twin affected 
his development.—G. Elias. 


3210. Lafon, M. R., Trivas, J, & Pouget, R. 
Aspects psychologiques des attentats sexuels sur 
les enfants et les adolescents. [Psychological as- 
pects of sexual crime amongst children and adoles- 
cents.] Ann. Med.-psychol., 1958(Dec), 2, 865-896. 
—The victims of sexual crime studied belong to the 
following groupings: psychologically abnormal, pa- 
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ternally fixated, suggestible, and the unstable, The 
aggressors in these crimes belong to 8 behavioral 
types: presenile, the psychologically unstable, neu- 
rotic, psychosexually immature, passive, hyperactive, 
amoral, and paranoid. For children the sexual act 
was a means of imitating adult personality and of 
participating in those activities specifically associated 
with adulthood—N. De Palma. 

3211. Leonhard, K. Psychologische Entwick- 
lung zum Selbstmord. [Psychological development 
of suicide.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 
9, 8-17.—Suicides are almost never the result of a 
single experience, no matter how traumatic. In- 
stead, certain psychological developments, presuppos- 
ing a high degree of affective investment and a fluc- 
tuation of affective drives between 2 extremes, such 
as hope and frustration, fulfillment and renunciation, 
are necessary conditions for suicide.—E. Schwerin, 

3212. Levine, Murray, & Spivack, George. 
(Devereux Foundation, Devon, Pa.) Incentive, time 
conception and self control in a group of emo- 
tionally disturbed boys. J. clin. Psychol., 1959 
(Jan), 15, 110-113.—"In a residential treatment set- 
ting, adolescent emotionally disturbed boys showed a 
highly significant drop in conforming behavior as 
measured by citizenship grades when an immediate 
incentive was temporarily suspended.” The group 
was campussed for the week end for misbehavior. 
The citizenship grades were compared with those of 
a noncampussed group of similar age, IQ, and diag- 
nosis. “This drop occurred despite the fact that a 
long range incentive to maintain conforming, be- 
havior was still in force. Not all the boys’ citizen- 
ship grades dropped when the incentive was КУ 
pended. When a group who did not maintain gra o 
(NM) was compared with a control group ) wh 
did, the NM Ss had a more constricted view of d 
However, there were no differences between к 
groups in the ability to voluntarily inhibit а mai 
habit (slow writing task) nor on a scale РШ 16 
to measure internalization of standards of conduch 
—.L. B. Heathers. 


3213. Levinson, Boris М. Some aspects of the 
personality of the native-born white homeless A 
as revealed by the Rorschach. Psychiat. Kone 
Suppl., 1958, 32, 278-286.—Rorschachs of 40 i 
less Bowery men showed emotional immaturity ty 
pression, absence of drive or goal, unadaptal Ha 
despair, and feelings of worthlessness. TE EE 
are apathetic, indifferent, passive, unempat 1 hy- 
cially inept, and intellectually ineficient. It bated 
pothesized that being homeless has only uM iis 
latent personality trends and that living ems 5. 
Bowery is the solution of the emotional pro namics 
these men and the natural outcome of the dyn 
involved.”—D. Prager. iene 


3214. Lindt, Hendrik. (VA Mental RE. 
Clinic, Hartford) The “rescue fantasy n others 
treatment of alcoholics. Int. J. group Р. 326 m” o 
1959( Jan), 9, 43-52.—The “sponsorship УЗЕ tar 
Alcoholics Anonymous appears to serve the be p 
need of the alcoholic by giving him the OPP defense 
to act out safely “rescue fantasies" as ап CEO ster his 
in his never-ending attempt to solve and me takes 
own emotional conflicts. “A symptomatic S psy 
place in the rescue by the sponsor.” In £T ons. 
chotherapy, the compulsive drinker’s h 
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ference is better tolerated and understood than in 
АА, past and present conflicts are analyzed, and 
limited insight is often achieved. "With all due con- 
sideration for the astonishing accomplishment of A. 
A. we cannot help but take note that improved 
alchoholics in A. A. remain improved only as long 
they stay оп good terms with their sponsor, the de- 
pendency on А. A. having become a condition of their 
being better.” —D. Raylesberg. 


3215. Lubin, Albert J. A feminine Moses. Int. 
J, Psycho-Anal., 1958( Nov-Dec), 39, 535-546.—The 
analysis of a rabbi’s wife who had been able to deny 
to herself her “bad” sexual impulses, first by iden- 
tifying herself with Moses, and later by transferring 
m {| їїсаноп to her new role as rabbi's wife.— 


3216. McCully, R. S. A projective study of a 
true hermaphrodite during a period of radical sur- 
gical procedures. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl, 1958, 
32, 1-35.—During the period of surgical removal of 
lemale sexual tissues, projective tests failed to indi- 
cate the production of violently disruptive uncon- 
scious reactions; nor did the genital alterations appear 
to provide a compass by which the patient could 
clearly chart his developmental course. A follow-up 
study is anticipated.—D. Prager. 


3217. Mason, Percy. The mother of the addict. 
Psychiat, Quart. Suppl, 1958, 32, 189-199.—The 
father is shadowy and the mother is boss to the ad- 
dict, Ss were 52 males and 15 females selected at 
random in a hospital. Their mothers are controlling, 
Overpowering, overprotective, guilt-ridden, and un- 
арру women who have very hostile and aggressive 
clings toward their children but are unable to sepa- 
n from them and grant them their independence. 
B pe mothers stimulate aggressive and sexual drives 
ү eir children and then deny and disapprove of 
S The masochism of the addict reflects the as- 

бт ion of pain and failure with any promise of love. 
à every such mother has an addict for a child but 

Steat many addicts have such mothers.—D. Prager. 


Eu со, Joost A. M. Suicide, menticide, 
di Рзусііс homicide, AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
ies of s 759 (Mar), 81, 360-362.—The psychodynam- 
are su үч, brainwashing," and psychic homicide 
oe degested. The act of suicide is not only a 
ан blackmail, with the unconscious idea 
во be the f; a disappointing relationship; it may 
Proxy, а ollow-up of a command and verdict of a 
Aspects Person the victim identifies with.” These 
ate discussed with reference to social and 


munity press i i 
pressures which may serve as triggers.— 
4. Pennington. z xs 


32 i j 
U, 15, Miyamoto, Minoru. (Hokkaido Gakugei 
of finger зыр Yubi shaburi no kenkyü. [A study 
1958 (7, ucking of children.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 
е cause of 27 , 62-63.—In order to investigate 
this habit (С: е finger sucking habit, 39 children with 
COmpared Ор A) ranging from Grades 1-6, were 
B), E 5 29 randomly selected children (Group 
biting ndings were as follows: in Group А 
frequently ET touching habits were found more 
tween A їп Group B; no relation was found 
Sharacterigtig ne <i" infancy and that in childhood; 
hal пад. sonality traits in Group A were emo- 


ity, low frustration tolerance, regression 
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and unsociability; no clear relation was found with 
problems in feeding, toilet training, weaning, etc. 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


3220. Polsky, Howard W. The sociology of 
adolescence. J. hum. Relat., 1959, 7, 251—270.—A. 
review of some of the major research studies and 
theories of adolescent delinquent behavior.—R. М. 
Frumkin. 


3221. Robins, Eli; Gassner, Seymour; Kayes, 
Jack; Wilkinson, Robert H., Jr, & Murphy, 
George E. (Washington U. School Medicine, St. 
Louis) The communication of suicidal intent: 
A study of 134 consecutive cases of successful 
(completed) suicide. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1959 
(Feb), 115, 724-733.—The communication of suicidal 
intent was studied in a series of 134 consecutive 
suicides by means of systematic interviews with rela- 
tives, physicians, etc. Relationships of successful 
suicide to communication variables are presented and 
discussed —N. Н. Pronko. 


3222. Tamarin, G. (Tel-Aviv, Israel) Le sui- 
cide: L'état de conscience et la structure sociale. 
[Suicide: The state of conscience and social struc- 
ture.] Ann. Med.-psychol., 1958 ( Nov), 2, 642-663.— 
A higher level of destruction has apparently de- 
veloped, namely, the possibility of collective suicide. 
This type of suicide indicates a new stage in the de- 
velopment of man's psychosocial organization, Man 
today is capable of destroying entire species as well 
as the very planet upon which he lives. More than 
that, as Einstein has said: “Опе must adopt a new 
form of thought if he wishes to survive."—N. De 
Palma. 


3223. Tamkin, Arthur S. (Receiving Hosp. Chil- 
dren, Columbus, O.) An MMPI scale measuring 
severity of psychopathology. J. clim. Psychol., 
1959(Jan), 15, 56.—A new Pathology (P) scale, 
consisting of MMPI F items plus the Critical Items 
of Hellman not in the F scale, differentiated sig- 
nificantly between 50 psychotics—primarily schizo- 
phrenics—and 25 neurotics and personality disorders. 
There was considerable overlap between the 2 groups. 
All Ss were patients at a VA neuropsychiatric hos- 
pital—L. B. Heathers. 


3224. Tuckman, Jacob; Kleiner, Robert J., & 
Lavell, Martha. (Dept. Public Health, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Emotional content of suicide notes. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Jul), 116, 59-63.—An analy- 
sis is made of the emotional content of notes left by 
165 suicides in Philadelphia over a 5-year period, 
both as to content and implications for the under- 
standing and prevention of suicide.—N. Н. Pronko. 


3225. Tyerman, Maurice J. А research into 
truancy. Brit. J. educ. Psychol, 1958(Nov), 28, 
217-225.—137 children of a Welsh industrial town 
classified as truants by court action were studied 
through data supplied by attendance officers and in- 
formation culled from school and medical records. 
An additional more representative sample of 40 
truants was subjected to intensive psychological 
and sociological examination, and compared with a 
matched control group of nontruants. Outstanding 
among the several variables related to truancy is in- 
ferior environment, with the absence of comfortable 
and secure home influence. Truants are generally 
rejected children and do not experience warm emo- 
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tional relationship with any adult. They are in- 
ferior in intelligence and school attainment. The 
persistent truant is a lonely, insecure, unhappy child. 
Corrective measures require individual intensive 
study of the truant with cooperation from parents an 
essential factor in treatment.—R. C. Strassburger. 


3226. Vorhaus, Martin С. Adam's rib: A re- 
vealing analysis of normal bisexuality in each of 
us. New York: Horizon Press, 1959. 175 p. $3.50. 
—A popular essay explaining normal bisexuality and 
what seem, on the basis of 40 years experience as an 
internist, to be the psychological outcomes in Ameri- 
can life. Recognition of one's bisexuality is held to 
be an important facilitator of adjustment.—H. B. 
English. 

3227. Ward, Jack L. Homosexual behavior of 
the institutionalized delinquent. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1958, 32, 301-314.—This behavior stems from 
3 sources: normal adolescent development, realization 
of latent homosexuality, and from problems of de- 
pendency and power. The delinquent is very de- 
pendent but fears to trust because he was hurt at 
crucial times when he tried to be dependent toward 
an important person in his childhood. Delinquent 
adolescents typically act out their problems rather 
than internalize them.—D. Prager. 


3228. Wisotsky, Morris. (NYC Dept. Correction 
Diagnostic Center) A note of the order of figure 
drawing among incarcerated alcoholics. J. clin. 
Psychol. 1959(Jan), 15, 65.—Alcoholic males in- 
carcerated for loitering or vagrancy were given the 
DAP Test; about half were Negro (N = 259) and 
half white (ЇЧ = 231). Though both groups most 
frequently drew the same sex first, they drew the 
opposite sex first more frequently than did Mainord’s 
males.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 2379, 2929, 2950, 3114, 3140) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


3229. Boehmler, Richard M. (Humboldt State 
Coll., Arcata, Calif.) Listener responses to non- 
fluencies. J. speech hear. Res., 1958(Jun), 1, 132- 
141.—3 groups of judges, 2 trained in speech pathol- 
ogy at 2 different institutes and 1 group with no such 
training, classified each of 600 short speech samples 
as containing stuttering nonfluency or as containing 
nonstuttering nonfluency. Half of the samples were 
from speech of stutterers and half from speech of 
nonstutterers. Frequency with which judges applied 
stuttering label varied with rated severity of samples. 
'Trained judges applied stuttering label more often 
than untrained judges. Sound and syllable repetitions 
were labeled as stuttering more often than revisions 
and interjections. Lowest agreement among judges 
was on severe nonstuttering nonfluencies, Next low- 
est was on mild stuttering nonfluencies.—M. F. 
Palmer. ` 


3230. Johnson, Wendell. (U. Iowa) Effect of 
induced tetany on the speech of stutterers and 
normal non-stutterers. Rep. Easter Seal Res. 
Found., 1959, 24-25.—Abstract. 

3231. Lambert, W. E., & Fillenbaum, S. (Mc- 
Gill U.) A pilot study of aphasia among bilin- 
guals. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959( Mar), 13, 28-34.— 
14 patients in Montreal were studied and compared to 
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a group of European polyglot aphasics described by 
Leischner. For the Montreal group, the language 
learned first and used most was the first to be re- 
covered, in contrast to the European group. A dis- 
tinction between compound and coordinate bilingual- 
ism is useful for interpretation.—R. S. Davidon. 

3232. Luchsinger, R. Phonetics and pathology, 
In L. Kaiser (Ed.), Manual of phonetics, Amster- 
dam, Holland: North-Holland, 1957. Pp. 339-363,— 
Chiefly a description of instrumental recording tech- 
niques particularly useful in studying such pathologi- 
cal phenomena as defects of speech melody, dyslalia 
(including disorders of nasality), the speech of laryn- 
gectomized patients, sigmatisms, cluttering, and stut- 
tering. 24 refs.—J. B. Carroll. 

3233. Sadek-Khalil, Denise. Quelques principes 
généraux de la rééducation du langage. [Some 
general principles of the retraining of speech.] Psy- 
chol. Franc., 1959 (Feb), 4, 43-52.—Some problems 
relating to the diagnosis and treatment of different 
types of speech disorders are discussed.—C. J. Ad- 
kins. 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


3234. Bandura, Albert, & Walters, Richard Н. 
(Stanford) Dependency conflicts in aggressive 
delinquents. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(3), 52-65.— 
52 adolescent boys between 14 and 17 (26 with а 
history of aggressive-destructive behavior and 26 con- 
trols) and their parents were observed to test pre- 
specified hypotheses concerning child-training prac- 
tices and the internalization of controls. The anti- 
social boys experienced many conditions particularly 
unfavorable for socialization through identification. 
Consequently they feared and avoided close dependent 
involvements, In most cases a severe break occurre 
in the father-son relationship. This made identifica- 
tion with the father difficult and consequently the a 
ternalization of parental values was not completely 
achieved. The antisocial boy is in many „respects 
like a small child whose impulses are held in chec 
by external threats rather than by self-control. —/. 
Fishman. 


3235. Barnett, С. D., & Tarver, W. N. Sell: 
rated problems of institutionalized delinquent уб. 
non-delinquent girls. Psychol. Rep. 1959, 5, Ns 
336.—"Delinquent and non-delinquent females I5 
— 49) who were similar in age (M — 15 уг. His: 
and ÍQ (M=100 and 102, respectively); filled tu 
the Mooney Problem Check List (Form jo iel 
institutional population checked a significantly ЕТ Boy 
number of items in every area except that of f the 
and girl relations" (t tests). Interpretation, Mc 
data and their practical meaning in counseling 
discussed.—C. H. Ammons. 


3236. Bennett, Lawrence A. Perpetuation 04 
delinquency through language usage: 50, 34 
Law Criminol. police Sci, 1959 ( May-Jun)» > pips 
37.—' Jive talk” serves to strengthen the relations? 
among delinquents and to reinforce patterns 0 ior We 
ing. "If we wish to modity delinquent behavio ui 
must change delinquent thinking. One Way Sols gj 
with the thought processes is through the ee di- 
thought—words.” It is suggested that effort | 
rected, by group therapy among other means, pe 
ward the elimination of delinquent language он. 
cially in institutional settings."—L. 4- Peng 
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. Blank, Leonard. (440 Hyde St., San Fran- 
› 9, Calif.) The intellectual functioning of 
ents. J. soc. Psychol., 1958( Feb), 47, 9-14. 
ple of delinquents and matched nondelin- 
were compared in terms of scores on the 
ler-Bellevue. Results showed the delinquents 
mary superiority of performance over verbal 
id high scores on subtests that largely involve 
motor coordination and speed factors, particu- 
F object assembly and picture arrangement." 
ts suggest “diagnostic use of object assembly 
inquent and psychopathic personalities."—J. C. 
їп. 


138. Collins, Alice H., & Mackay, James R. 
ork treatment of delinquents who use the 
Пагу defense of denial Soc. Wk., 1959(Jan), 
), $4-43.—Delinquents use “denial” as their most 
eristic defense. Therapists are cautioned to 
consistently warm and accepting during 
when the delinquent patient tests the sin- 
of these feelings by resorting to troublesome 
ive behavior.—G. Elias. 


‚ Frisbie, Louise Viets. (Atascadero State 
Calif.) Treated sex offenders and what 
did. Ment. Hyg, NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 263- 
‘An interim report on a 5-year-period study of 
aracteristics of the sex offenders in the Atas- 
State. Hospital which is a California facility 
observation and treatment of this category of 
Mer. Findings reported were: 81% of the of- 
involved physical contact, 76% represented 
of child molesting, the median age of sex 
mdets was 36.7 years, and approximately 2.5 times 
Пу girls as boys were victims of the child 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


| Gibbens, T. С. N. (Inst. Psychiatry, Lon- 
e Porteus Maze Test and delinquency. 
educ. Psychol, 1958(Nov), 28, 209-216.— 
ve (Q) scores on the Porteus Maze Test of 
le delinquents aged 16-21 are significantly 
et than those of a control group. 66% of de- 
hts obtain Q scores above 22 as a cut-off com- 
a with 26% nondelinquents. High Q scores are 
ted with lowered intelligence and with an in- 
Pattern in which performance intelligence 
8 verbal. Among social factors positively re- 
Q Score are truancy, number of siblings, and 

a раар, Q score falls during institu- 
^ E on Only the manic scale of MMPI ap- 
о 9e positively correlated with the Q score. 


With mesomorphy i -i ibliog.— 
trassburger phy is .32. 15-item bibliog. 


; Hartmann, K. Spielaspekte des Jugend- 
other. [Aspects of play in juvenile rioting.] Z. 
leha d. Psychol, 1958, 8, 159-170.— The 
mit ce еше rioting is presented as 1 


Kaufman, Irving; Makkay, Elizabeth S., 
Ча. The impact of adolescence on 
оро аеш character formation. Amer. 
in iat., 1959( Jan), 29, 130-143.—50 ado- 
ant girls and their parents were stud- 
d теце 9f the relevant phenomena of nor- 
Muse the way the distorted ego of the girl 
uU Character formation copes with the 

1S stage of development, and case ma- 
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Exi illustrating the psychodynamic factors.—R. E. 
erl. 


3243. McCord, Joan, &  McCord, William. 
(Stanford) The effects of parental role model on 
criminality. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(3), 66-74.— 
Over a 5-year period observations were made of the 
day-to-day behavior of 253 lower-class urban boys 
and their families. 20 years later the criminal records 
of these boys, now adults, were examined. It was 
found that the effect of a criminal father on crimi- 
nality in the son is largely dependent upon other fac- 
tors within the family. If paternal rejection, absence 
of maternal warmth or presence of maternal deviance 
is coupled with a criminal role model, the son is ex- 
tremely likely to become a criminal. Consistent dis- 
cipline in combination with love from at least 1 
parent seems to offset the criminogenic influence of 
the father. The conscious values, even among crimi- 
nals, seem to support the noncriminal norms of so- 
ciety. These conscious values are transmitted through 
consistent discipline.—J. A. Fishman, 


3244. Miller, Richard C. (Catholic U.) Per- 
sonality patterns among delinquent behavior types. 
Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 
1958. 27 p. $.50.—It was hypothesized that 3 spe- 
cific personality patterns underly the 3 behavior pat- 
terns of “socialized delinquents,” "unsocialized-ag- 
gressive delinquents,” and “emotionally-disturbed de- 
linquents,” respectively. During the study a fourth 
group was found, consisting of those that display 
traits of the “socialized” group and the “unsocialized- 
aggressive” group, and they were called “socialized- 
aggressive delinquents.” 99 Ss were selected on the 
basis of a behavioral rating scale and were then 
tested. The hypothesized personality patterns were 
not supported, but 2 distinct patterns were found, 
which were named the “socialized” and the "unso- 
cialized-disturbed." 24-item bibliog —H,. M. Cohen. 


3245. Miller, Walter B. (Boston U.) Lower 
class culture as a generating milieu of gang de- 
linquency. J. soc. Issues, 1958, 14(3), 5-19.—Re- 
jective or rebellious elements are involved in the 
motivation of gang delinquency, but their influence is 
small during the actual commission of delinquent acts 
compared to the influence of pressures to achieve what 
is valued by the delinquent’s reference groups. Re- 
bellion represents that aspect of motivation of which 
the delinquent is explicitly conscious. The most com- 
pelling components of motivation—adherence to group 
standards of toughness, smartness, excitement, etc.— ~ 
are most often unconsciously patterned. No cultural 
pattern as well-established as the practice of illegal 
acts by members of lower class corner groups could 
persist if buttressed primarily by negative, hostile, 
or rejective motives. Some tentative conclusions 
from a 3 year service-research project in the control 
of gang delinquency yielding data from 21 corner 
groups in a slum district of a large eastern city.— 
J. A. Fishman. 


3246. Mueller, Paul Frederick Charles. ГЕ 
Washington) An objective approach to a be- 
havorial classification of juvenile delinquents and 
its relationship to treatment assignment. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 20, 383.—Abstract. 


3247. Nardini, William. (State U. Iowa) , Crimi- 
nal self-conceptions in the penal community: An 
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empirical study. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jul), 20, 
397.— Abstract. 

3248. Polsky, H. W. Changing delinquent sub- 
cultures: А social-psychological approach. Уос. 
Wk., 1959 (Oct), 4, 3-15.—The authoritarian culture 
that institutionalized delinquents organize among 
themselves is described. The need for, and difficul- 
ties in, changing this culture are outlined.—G. Elias. 

3249. Rosengarten, Leonard. (Temple U.) 
Post-probation adjustment of 200 official cases of 
juvenile delinquency in Philadelphia. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959( Jul), 20, 386.—Abstract. 


3250. Swenson, W. M., & Grimes, B. P. Char- 
acteristics of sex offenders admitted to a Minne- 
sota state hospital for pre-sentence psychiatric in- 
vestigation. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1958, 32, 110— 
123.—45 male offenders were most often guilty of 
indecent assaults on girls 7-10. Physical violence 
occurred in about 20% of the cases. Mean age of 
offenders was 37. They were unskilled laborers usu- 
ally despite above average education. 18 were heavy 
drinkers and 18 were under the influence of alcohol 
during the offense. 25 had IQs above 110 and only 
7 had IQs below 90. The Rorschach showed no 
strong difference in content abnormality from a group 
of normals. MMPI profiles were not normal, The 
court’s decision in sentencing coincided with psychi- 
atric recommendation in 77% of the cases.—D. 
Prager. 


3251. Van Looy, G. Troubles mentaux et délin- 
quance. [Mental illness and delinquency.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959(Apr), 59, 439—447.— 
The history of attitudes toward mental illness and de- 
linquency is traced. A 1912 law in Belgium prevents 
trial of abnormal delinquents. A need for thera- 
peutic measures to prevent crime is stressed.—V. 
Sanua. 


3252. Volkman, Arthur P. (U. California Los 
Angeles) A matched-group personality compari- 
son of delinquent and nondelinquent juveniles. 
Soc. Probl, 1958-59, 6, 238-245.—Personality as- 
sessment, using the MMPI, of matched-groups of 27 
delinquents and 27 nondelinquents, suggests the popu- 
lar notion of juvenile delinquency and personality 
aberration being causally linked is unwarranted.— 
К. M. Frumkin. 


3253. Wheway, Jane P. Intelligence and de- 
linquency. Durham res. Rev., 1958(Sep), 2, 208— 
214.—Studies reviewed show that sheer lack of in- 
telligence is rarely if ever a major factor in causing 
delinquency. Several studies, however, reported con- 
tradictory findings regarding the role of backward- 
ness in delinquency. The poor showing of delin- 
quents on intelligence tests is explained by the in- 
applicability of the tests and by the delinquent's 
lower social status, poor health, and emotional in- 
stability. 20 refs.—L. S. Blackman. 


3254. World Health Organization. Psychiatry 
and the treatment of delinquency. Chron. WHO, 
1958(Oct), 12, 329-334.—During the past decade a 
“social defense" approach to the treatment of de- 
linquents and criminals has emerged. "In legal as 
well as in medical circles, increasing emphasis has 
been placed on the rehabilitation of the offender—on 
his restoration to society as a responsible, law-abid- 
ing citizen who will participate fully in the life of the 
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community." This WHO conference report discusses 
the contributions of modern methods in psychiatry to 
eliminate “the cause of crime by giving the criminal 
appropriate treatment to prevent a repetition of his 
crimes.”—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 3014, 3070, 3092) 


PSYCHOSES 


3255. Armsby, Donald Horton. (Temple U.) 
The synchronization of symbolic functioning in 
normals, paranoid schizophrenics and рагеќісѕ, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1950( Jul), 20, 366.—Abstract. 


3256. Baker, Jeannette L. The unsuccessful 
aged. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 570-573.— 
Many unfortunate manifestations of aging may be 
treated effectively or prevented if we regard them 
as the inability to adjust to stress rather than ar- 
teriosclerosis. Senile behavior and the behavior of 
spoiled children stem from the same factor. Based 
on a study at Fergus Falls State Hospital, it was 
found that the dependent person who fails to form 
satisfying relations with others is susceptible to emo- 
tional breakdown. Techniques of management at 
the hospital are presented.—L. Diller, 


3257. Benton, Arthur L., Jentsch, Richard C, 
& Wahler, Н. J. Simple and choice reaction 
times in schizophrenia. АМА Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 373-376.—60 male schizo- 
phrenic patients and 30 control Ss were studied. Re- 
sults indicated that the patients showed a more 
marked retardation in simple reaction time tham in 
choice reaction time as compared with the control 
group. This finding is similar to that reported earlier 
by Benton (see 33: 1559) for patients with brain 
disease. “It is possible to interpret this finding in 4 
variety of ways.” Additional study is necessary 
before various hypotheses can be evaluated —L. 
Pennington. 


3258. Berg, Morton, & Cohen, Bernard И 
(5579 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) Early 
separation from the mother in schizophrenia. d 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1959 ( Apr), 128, 365-369.—The hy 
pothesis was tested that schizophrenic females MT 
show a greater frequency of permanent phe 
separation from the mother in childhood than voi 
neurotic females, Results showed that 14 of a 810 р 
of 40 schizophrenic Ss showed such sepa tat 
contrast with only 2 Ss of a group of 40 ner 
confirming the hypothesis at the 196 level 0 
fidence.—N. H. Pronko. 


3259, Bettelheim, Bruno. (U. Chicago) Joey: 
A "mechanical boy." CRM Amer., 1959 (M. а, 
200(3), 116-127.—A detailed description of the P 
havior of a schizophrenic boy who converted ү wi 
into a “machine,” the development from pute ‘ng 
parental rejection and the course of change tient’s 
treatment. Included are a number of the pA 
drawings. —I. S. Wolf. 


3260. Bliss, Eugene L., Clark, Lincoln Das 
West, Charles D. Studies of sleep deprivat py- 
Relationship to schizophrenia. : edica 
rol. Psychiat, 1959(Mar), 81, 348-359.—7 mained 
students remained awake for 72 hours; 4 55 15-25 
awake for 48 hours before receiving = inal, 
“Changes on psychological tests were found M! 
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bat subjective alterations were marked." Feelings of 
depersonalization, illusions, hallucinations, disturb- 
ances in time perception, and auditory changes were 
prevalent. Sleep deprivation was also found to en- 
hance the ego-disruptive effects of LSD-25. It is 
argued that from these findings prolonged sleep 
deprivation “may have a pathogenic potential, espe- 
cially when combined with other disruptive psycho- 
logical processes, and that prolonged wakefulness may 
be a critical factor in the precipitation of a few 
schizophrenic illnesses.”—L. A, Pennington. 

3261. Bloom, Bernard L. (Territorial Hosp., 
Kaneohe, Hawaii) Comparison of the alternate 
Wechsler Memory Scale forms. J. clin. Psychol., 
1959(Jan), 15, 72-74.—“The four subtests of both 
forms of the Wechsler Memory Scale which are 
presumably comparable with each other, but not iden- 
tical, were administered in balanced order to 16 male 
and 16 female hospitalized psychotics. Results of the 
comparison suggest that the two forms of the WMS 
are of comparable difficulty when the complete tests 
аге given, The Visual Reproduction subtest of Form 
Il is significantly easier than the parallel Form I ver- 
sion, and the Associate Learning subtest of Form II 
is significantly more difficult than the parallel Form 
I version. These differences tend to cancel each other 
Out, Within Form I, Story A of the Logical Memory 
subtest is significantly easier than Story B."—L. B. 
Heathers, 

RE Briggs, Peter F. (U. Minnesota Medical 
a Eight item clusters for use with the M-B 
query Record. J. clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 
2-28.—“This paper considers eight concepts that 
Were thought to be important in the psychiatric his- 
Шү үг concepts were achievement, psychopathy, 
а » neurotic, conflict with parents, hypochondri- 
aye poor social relations, and unstable home. Each 
jud describing a concept was selected by clinical 
Judges in items from the M-B History Questionnaire. 
Sd clusters selected -.. were then scored on 100 

tds obtained from the relatives of psychiatric 
Scoring was through the Z-score 


Ospital patients, 

Я А1рһа coefficients for each cluster were 
us SUE «пе covariance matrix for each cluster 
Н Pm - These matrices were subjected to an 
and Du B lon procedure recommended by Loevinger 
Promise ipa Seven clusters appeared to hold some 
Social re ter this treatment. Excluded was the poor 

relations cluster." —I.. В. Heathers. 


b Colbert, Edward G. (U. California, Los 
for moth edical Center) Group psychotherapy 
hospita БЫ ОЁ schizophrenic children in a state 
9 —Th nt. J. group Psychother., 1959( Jan), 9, 
the home 16, absence of the stimulus of the child in 
group ps ав diminished parental motivation. For 
ful in DA otherapy of mothers to be more success- 
Viewed in d uture, it is suggested that the mother be 
Shizopp re e ndently from the fact that she has a 
With controls hee A long term therapy project 
E nd аз been suggested to test the hypothesis 

helped th, izophrenic child can be immeasurably 
D os z the mother.—D. Raylesberg. 
Bonneval n Henri. (Hospital Psychiatrique de 
Теда сүелСе) Unity and diversity of schizo- 
a of eae and logical analysis of the con- 
(Feb), 115 "ophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
, 06—714.— Starting from data derived 
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from statistical work on 366 cases of schizophrenia 
studied for an average of 15 years, a clinical and 
logical analysis is derived which the author believes 
gives a sharp delimitation of the group of schizo- 
phrenias.—N. H. Pronko. 


3265. Fish, Barbara. (New York Hosp, NYC) 
Longitudinal observations of biological deviations 
in a schizophrenic infant. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 116, 25-31.—*. . . focus [is] on several of the 
biological disturbances seen in the schizophrenic in- 
fant, which distinguished his early development from 
that of other infants studied and from accepted norms 
of development."—N. Н. Pronko. 


3266. Forrer, Gordon R. Ап ego approach to 
psychotic behavior. Psychiat. Quart, Suppl., 1958, 
32, 224-231.—8 cases were presented by nurses to the 
psychiatric staff. A firm, realistic, and objective ap- 
proach was advocated. Current situations were em- 
phasized. Pathological productions were squelched. 
The nurses were very enthusiastic about the results. 
—D. Prager. 


3267. Gertz, Boris; Stilson, Donald W., & Gyn- 
ther, Malcolm D. (South Carolina State Hosp.) 
Reliability of the HAS as a function of length of 
observation and level of adjustment. J. clin. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jan), 15, 36-39.—“The purpose of this 
investigation was to determine the effects of length 
of observation and level of patient adjustment on the 
reliability of HAS total scores. Forty-four student 
nurses rated 88 chronic psychotic patients in a sys- 
tematically counterbalanced test-retest procedure 
which attempted to equate the effects of previous ex- 
perience on each observation period. А two-way 
classification analysis of variance employing 1, 3, 5, 
and 8 half-days of observation and three levels of 
patient adjustment was used to test the experimental 
hypotheses.” Test items were concrete and factual 
in nature. Ratings after 15 day of observation were 
as reliable as those based on longer observation 
periods. Reliability was related to severity of illness 
—patients of average adjustment were less reliably 
rated than the extremes—but there was no interac- 
tion between length of observation and level of 
patient adjustment.—L. B. Heathers. 


3268. Goffman, Erving. (U. California) The 
moral career of the mental patient. Psychiatry, 
1959(May), 22, 123-142.— The moral career—the 
standard sequence of changes in the patients’ way of 
conceiving themselves—was studied in 1 year’s par- 
ticipant observation of the patients’ social life in a 
public mental hospital. The prepatient phase reveals 
that mental patients suffer from contingencies, not 
from mental illness. The circuit of agents bringing 
about hospitalization involves the next-of-relation, 
complainant, and the mediators. A kind of “betrayal 
funnel” strips the patient of his usual civil rights and 
satisfactions. The next-of-relation is transformed 
into a guardian, The prepatient’s moral career has 
a peculiar retroactive character. The inpatient phase 
is characterized by an effort at anonymity, the mor- 
tifying experiences of the “total institution,” the 
orientation to the ward system, the elaboration of an 
apologia with persistent conditions of imminent ex- 
posure, and general moral loosening —C. T. Bever. 


3269. Gries], G., Jost, F, & Vicari, R. Zur 
Dissoziation zwischen moralischen Einsicht und 
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moralischem Verhalten beim Normalen und beim 
Schizophrenen. [Dissociation between the moral 
insight and moral behavior by normals and schizo- 
phrenics.] Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 242- 
255.—Many aspects of human behavior presuppose 
moral or ethical decisions. Ethical or moral de- 
cisions are usually based upon intellectual insight 
into various parts of reality and their relationship to 
moral values. Therefore moral decision presupposes: 
moral judgment, feelings of moral values, moral tend- 
encies, and free choice. All these acts are strongly 
related to correct perception of objective reality. А 
schizophrenic who loses touch with objective reality 
uses different motives for his moral decisions, There- 
fore, his moral behavior may differ from moral be- 
havior of a normal. Sometimes it may appear that 
there is a dissociation between moral insight and 
moral behavior in a schizophrenic. However, a 
closer examination will show that a schizophrenic 
is making his moral decisions in relation to his 
reality and therefore from his point of view he does 
not experience such a dissociation —V, J. Bieliauskas. 


3270. Guertin, Wilson H., & Krugman, Arnold 
D. (VA Hosp. Knoxville, Ia.) A factor ana- 
lytically derived scale for rating activities of psy- 
chiatric patients. J. clin. Psychol, 1959(Jan), 15, 
32-36.—To rate the adjustment of mental hospital 
patients items were written re the observed activities 
of male patients. Those items too specific to certain 
situations were eliminated. Factor analysis applied 
to the interitem correlations yielded 6 factors which 
were identified as “Deteriorated Behavior, Interper- 
sonal Tensions, Emotional Controls, Resistive Isola- 
tion, Regressive Agitation, and Reality Concern.” 
The scale requires the rater to have considerable 
knowledge of the patient—L. B. Heathers. 


3271, Heilizer, Fred. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) The effects of chlorpromazine upon psy- 
chomotor and psychiatric behavior of chronic 
schizophrenic patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 
(Арг), 128, 358-364.—A chlorpromazine and placebo 
group of schizophrenic patients was followed over a 
period of 3 weeks. Comparisons made on the Lorr 
Interview Scale and a number of tests are presented, 
Pu d and certain implications made.—N. H. 

ronko. à 


3272. Hilgard, Josephine R., & Newman, Martha 
F. (Stanford U.) Anniversaries in mental illness. 
Psychiatry, 1959(May), 22, 113-121.—A systematic 
search for cases, in which the patient after becoming 
a parent developed a psychosis or neurosis severe 
enough to require hospitalization at a time which 
seems to represent an anniversary or re-enactment of 
significant childhood events (particularly the loss 
of a parent), yielded a sample of 43 age coincidences 
in 14 patients who had lost their mothers; this is 
double change expectation—C. Т. Bever. 


3273. Jackson, James, & Grotjahn, Martin. The 
concurrent psychotherapy of a latent schizophrenic 
and his wife. Psychiatry, 1959( May), 22, 153-160. 
—The treatment method presented went beyond the 
psychotherapy of the 2 marital partners to the treat- 
ment of the marriage relationship itself. The in- 
terrelationship between the unconscious of the hus- 
band and wife in their marriage neurosis and in their 
psychotherapy is described. The concurrent psycho- 
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therapy of both partners by the same therapist te 
quired no new principles of technique; interpreta- 
tion resolved any use of the treatment arrangement 
in the service of resistance. The advantages of this 
concurrent therapy are detailed.—C. T. Bever. 


3274. Jentsch, Richard C. Reaction time in 
schizophrenia as a function of method of presenta- 
tion and length of preparatory interval. J. Pers, 
1958(Dec), 26, 545-555.—“The main purpose of the 
present study was to investigate certain characteris- 
tics of RT responsiveness in schizophrenic and con- 
trol Ss, as a function of the length of the preparatory 
interval and the regular or irregular nature of presen- 
tation of the preparatory intervals.” —A. Rosen. 


3275. Jodrey, Louise H., & Smith, Jackson A. 
(Nebraska Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) Releasable 
histamine levels and histamine tolerance in tis- 
sues of 291 psychotic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat, 
1959(Mar), 115, 801—807.—The effect of sex, age, 
duration of hospitalization, drug treatments, and diag- 
nosis on skin histamine, releasable on intradermal 
injection of curare and tolerance to intradermally їп- 
jected histamine, was studied in 291 mental patients 
and 51 normal Ss. The results are related to infre- 
quency of allergic reactions in psychotics. 17 reis 
N. H. Pronko. 


3276. Lang, Peter J. (U. Buffalo) The effect 
of aversive stimuli on reaction time in schizo- 
phrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
263-268—". . . the experiment was to assess the 
motivational role of aversive stimuli in modifying 
the performance of normal and . . . : 
...males ... [on] a visual reaction time task. . ++ 
During . . . [one] series Ss responded under . * 
experimental conditions . . . [part of which] in- 
volved the use of intense noise as an aversive nr 
lus. None of the experimental conditions apprecia У 
altered the performance of normal 5s. Ноут 
schizophrenic Ss performing under у [со 
tions involving noise] displayed greater impro 
ment than control Ss.” 22 refs.—G. Frank. 


3277. Lawton, M. Powell. (Norristown me 
Hosp.) Ап orientation group for newly абі = 
hospital patients. Ment. hith. Bull., 1959, 37, t c 
In order to deal with anxiety generated by hosp of 
ization in a closed ward, an orientation des end 
mental patients was formed with specific role: hr 
visioned for psychologists, psychiatrists, аш 
aides, This group functioned with great us ferent 
but its actual achievements were somewhat di loyee 
from those envisioned at its inception. Emp 
roles could not remain defined and separate. 
perceived by patients, the most important 
was the airing of complaints and suggestions, 
with the dissipation of feelings about institution 
tines and interpersonal ward problems. , 
continued to feel that discussions comparing, 
feelings about being hospitalized were | 
enough to encourage actively. The group а" 
tioned as a source of information about osp! 
tine and factual problems of mental illness.— 
abstract. 


3278. Leppel, Leon. (Temple U.) T 
of performance of schizophrenics On 
a-Person Test. Dissertation Abstr 19 
375.—Abstract, 
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3279. Letailleur, M., Morin, J., & Le Borgne, Y. 
eautoscopie heterosexuelle et schizophrenie. 
[The self-induced heterosexual image and schizo- 
phrenia.] Ann. Med.-psychol., 1958(Oct), 2, 451- 
46l. —“Reversing one's sexual role results from (1) 
the delusions and hallucinations accompanying 
schizophrenic decompensations, and (2) somatic and 
psychological predispositions.” Musset, Poe, and 
Dostoiesvki are cited as classical examples of such de- 
‘personalization —N. De Palma, 


3280. Levine, Abraham. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N. Y.) A comparative evaluation of latent 
schizophrenic and overt schizophrenic patients 
with respect to certain personality variables. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1958(Jul-Oct), 7, 131-152.—20 “la- 
tent” and 20 “overt” schizophrenics matched for sex, 
age, IQ, and education and independently diagnosed 
Were quantitatively and qualitatively compared with a 
battery of tests (short form W-B, Rorschach, HTP, 
and word association). “Though there are more 
definitive symptoms that lead to the diagnosis of each 
group, there is more of an overlap in psychodynamics 
than of a clear-cut difference when the psychological 
gecords of these patients are analyzed." Statistical 
analysis of the Rorschach does not support Rapaport, 
Gill, and Schafer’s “Diagnostic Psychological Test- 
dng."—G. Y. Kenyon, 


3281. Lichtenberg, J. D. Advantages of the 
concept of a continum of schizophrenic reactions. 
Psychiat, Quart., 1959 (Jan), 33, 115-125.—The con- 
tinum stretches between patients who have high po- 
lentials for spontaneous recovery from psychotic epi- 
sodes (I) to those with very low potentials (III). 

€ need better answers to questions of placement of 
patients on the continuum so that treatment techniques 
tan be adjusted accordingly.—D. Prager. 


p Lopez-Ibor, Juan J. (U. Madrid) Estud- 
b. Sobre la esquizofrenia. [Studies in schizo- 
d Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959(Jan- 
ра, 71-96.—T he nucleus of schizophrenia is the 
TERR pue of the activity of the ego which alters the 
E of the soul.” This eventually causes disturb- 
EL the structure of the personality. Therapy 
inital е directed. at the pressure which created the 
Шы as ‘The atmosphere which envelopes the 
itself is аве is modified and later on the charge 
English melted away gradually.” Spanish, French, 

‚ and German summaries—D. A. Santora. 


3 
шег Lorenzer, A. Erlebnis und Reaktion in 
mr Paamoischen Entwicklung: I. Ein Beitrag 
aranoid ме. [Experience and reaction in 

of par: velopment: I. A contribution to the prob- 
(J 9,295] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959 
^ Sh 34.—А case history of a 40-year-old 
ay үр Сеуелорей a paranoid reaction is pre- 
Patient's теа il, and the dynamics are discussed. The 
Phases: the ction pattern was characterized by 2 
Ostensible © (expansive) phase of her fight against 
Sittender (2 Ustice, and the (depressive) phase of her 
- 9284. T, 9 defeat. —E, Schwerin. 
erene t Stuart Melvin. (U. Buffalo) The 
ing behavior ES ОЁ censure on the problem solv- 
Pts, Dissor ОЁ schizophrenic and normal sub- 
Strat, °°" "ation Abstr., 1959 ( Jul), 20, 376.—Ab- 
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3285. Lowinger, Paul. (Wayne State U., Coll. 
Medicine) Leprosy and psychosis. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Jul), 116, 32-37.— The causation of 
schizophrenia in a unique setup provided by the 
National Leprosarium at Carville, Louisiana was in- 
vestigated. Since leprosy is "a unique stress with 
anatomic, physiological, and social effects on the 
individual,” the facility would permit exploration of 
this stress in terms of the patients’ mental reaction, — 
N. Н. Pronko. 

3286. Lucena, Jose; Borges, J. C. Cavalcanti; 
Sette, Paulo E., & Souto, Maria do Carmo. (U. 
Recife) The Bender Gestalt Test et quelques don- 
nées d'analyses structurales chez des schizo- 
phrenes. [The Bender Gestalt Test and some other 
data concerning the structural analysis of schizo- 
phrenia.] Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1958, 6, 313-316.— 
Evaluation of 50 schizophrenic Ss according to Pas- 
cal-Suttell scoring schemes results in the unantici- 
pated finding that "ego-weakness" tends to be asso- 
ciated more with chronic forms of the disease than 
those in which pathology is of more recent onset. 
Differences are insignificant with respect to analysis 
based on biotype, genetic background, and the nature 
of onset and development of the illness.—F. Pi 
Hardesty. 

3287. Lyketsos, George C. (Athens, Greece) 
On the formation of mother-daughter symbiotic 
relationship patterns in schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 
1959 ( May), 22, 161-166.—9 typical selected cases of 
symbiotic relationship pattern by mothers and their 
schizophrenic daughters at the Dromokaition Mental 
Hospital in Athens were studied. The lifelong de- 
velopment of this symbiotic relationship pattern is 
described; the pattern of relationships within the 
mothers’ families is also given special consideration. 
—C. T. Bever. 

3288. McKinnon, Kathern M. (55 E. 74th St, 
NYC) A clinical evaluation of the method of 
direct analysis in the treatment of psychoses. уа 
clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 80-96, —Ап exposition, 
illustrated by examples, of Rosen's theories and prac- 
tices in direct analysis of psychotics.—L. В.Н eathers. 

3289. Morselli, G. E. (Viale Roma 7, Novara, 
Italy) Expérience mescalinique et vécu schizo- 
phrénique. [Mescaline effects and schizophrenia.] 
Evolut. psychiat., 1959 (Apr-Jun), 2, 275-282.—1t is 
inaccurate to label the psychoses which result from 
mescaline and LSD "experimental schizophrenias.” 
It is impossible to confuse these states due to im- 
portant differences in mental organizations and pro- 
ductions. Mescaline produces a destructuration of 
consciousness. The syndrome is characterized by im- 
portant imaginary productions, frequency of halluci- 
nation, a "twilight" state of consciousness, and the 
intensity and emotional charge of imaginary experi- 
ences. While mescaline, LSD, and schizophrenic 
states have different origins and directions, they have 
common factors of psychopathological disturbances. 
This suggests promising possibilities —L. A. Ostlund. 


3290. Mouren, P., & Felician, J. (Marseilles) 
Le syndrome de Korsakow post-traumatique. 
[Posttraumatic syndrome of Korsakoff psychosis.] 
Ann. Med.-psychol., 1958(Nov), 2, 664-691.—“Pres- 
ent day research tends toward a physiological ex- 
planation of the Korsakoff syndrome. The emphasis 
is upon the combination of cortical and diencephalic 
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theories. For some time the cerebral cortex and the 
diencephalon have been proposed as the basis for a 
number of psychic syndromes.  Presently, diverse 
functions have been attributed to the physiology of 
the entire reticular system, probably because it offers 
an explanation of much that is still unknown. Only 
the future can tell us the degree to which the psy- 
chical can be reducible to the organic,’—N. De 
Palma. 

3291. Nims, Jerry Pat. (U. Southern California) 
Logical reasoning in schizophrenia: The von 
Domarus principle. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 
20, 383.—Abstract. 

3292. Nyirö, Gyula, & Drietomszky, 
(Budapest, Hungary)  Halluzinose und Schizo- 
phrenie. [Hallucinosis and schizophrenia.] Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959(Mar), 11, 
66-76.—With reference to the literature and 4 case 
reports hallucinosis is considered a partially disin- 
tegrative, partially regressive modification due to the 
exogenously altered inhibitory processes of the per- 
ceptive systems. Schizophrenia is not a separate dis- 
ease entity, but a manifestation of dynamic changes. 
Russian summary. 16 refs—C. T. Bever. 


3293. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A., & Bricklin, Barry. 
А long term prognostic criterion for schizophren- 
ics based on Rorschach data. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1958, 32, 315-329.—70 Ss were followed for 
an average of 6 years. Criterion scores applied blind 
correctly placed 63 of the 70 in categories of im- 
proved, same, or worse. 15 refs.—D. Prager. 


3294. Post, Felix. Social factors in old age 
psychiatry. Geriatrics, 1958(Sep), 13, 576-580.— 
The effects of psychological disorders may be either 
aggravated or palliated by social factors and social 
action. This review suggests that etiological factors 
of greater importance may be found in the smaller 
social unit, especially the family.—D. T. Herman. 


3295. Ries, Hannah. Analysis of a patient with 
a "split personality.” Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958 
(Sep-Oct), 39, 397-407.—Gives highlights from an 
8-year analytically oriented treatment in hospital, 
home, and office of an apparently neurotic patient 
whom the author subsequently diagnosed as psychotic 
with split personality. The "split" consisted of al- 
ternate, and sometimes simultaneous, feelings in the 
patient of: gentleness, feminity, too kind to be true; 
ш brutal, masculine, and hostile tendencies.—G. 

Aas. 


3296. Rogers, Arthur H. (Jacksonville State 
Hosp., Ill.) The self concept in paranoid schizo- 
phrenia. J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 365-366. 
—A “global apperception technique’ was used to 
measure directly self-ideal self-discrepancy. A square 
of blue glass represented the ideal self; of red glass, 
the self. The amount by which the red glass was 
moved to overlap the blue glass indicated the degree 
of congruence between the self-ideal self-concepts. 
A group of 30 paranoid schizophrenics showed less 
self-ideal self-discrepancy than did 30 hospital aides. 
This result is unlike that found using the Q sort tech- 
nique. There is need to study on the same Ss the 
self-ideal self-discrepancy using these 2 techniques.— 
L. B. Heathers. 


3297. Rose, Charles L. (VA Hosp. Bedford, 
Mass.) Relatives’ attitudes and mental hospi- 


Jenö. 
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talization. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 194- .. 
203.—A. representative sample of patients who had 
been unable to leave the hospital was selected and the 
attitudes of their relatives regarding visiting, the hos- 
pital, personnel, treatment, the patient's illness, and 
the patient's return home were obtained by interview, 
The findings reveal “that relatives felt dissociated 
from the hospital and its treatment program; they re- 
gard the hospital as a custodial institution rather than 
a psychiatric treatment setting . . . and finally, they 
‘closed ranks’ in the home against the patient's re- 
turn," The need for coping with the attitudes of rela- 
tives is developed—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3298. Schofield, William, & Balian, Lucy. (U. 
Minnesota) A comparative study of the personal 
histories of schizophrenic and nonpsychiatric pa- 
tients. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 59, 
216-225.—Intensive and extensive case histories were 
obtained on schizophrenic patients and compared with 
parallel data from a nonpsychiatric “normal” popula- 
tion. The samples, equated on 9 variables, e.g., age 
education, etc., were compared re the quality of: 
interpersonal relationships, home factors, school, ос- 
cupational and social adjustment, religious orienta- 
tion, interests, aspirations, and initiative. The re- 
sults failed to confirm the hypotheses of “schizo- 
phrenogenic mothers," or the significant traumatic 
aspect of the early life of schizophrenics. Of all the 
factors, scholastic, occupational, and social accom- 
plishment fell into the predicted direction. In general, 
however, the 2 samples were not differentiated on the 
basis of biographic data.—G. Frank. 


3299, Schooler, Carmi. (New York U.) Social 
influence on perceptual judgments of chon 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jul), 20, 
398,.—Abstract. 


3300. Searles, Harold F. Positive feelings 11 
the relationship between the schizophrenic SA 
his mother. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958 (NovR 
39, 569-586.—Contrary to the bulk of Шегаше ei 
emphasizes the absence of warmth between the schiz 7 
phrenic and his mother, it is argued that pos 
feelings, though denied, between mother and c ie 
are the most important determinants of schizophren 
development. 20 refs.—G. Elias. 


3301. Searles, Harold F. The effort to dire ee 
other person crazy: An element in the аео! 


: ; ed. 
and psychotherapy of schizophrenia. Brit. J. ти 
Psychol., 1959, 32, 1-18.—“. . . the individual s 


schizophrenic partly by reason of a long he 
effort, a largely or wholly unconscious effort, a 5 
part of some person or persons highly impor S 
his upbringing, to drive him crazy.” There 


e S tst son 
a discussion of modes of driving the ond dem 
crazy, motive behind the effort to do so, an ist rela- 


currence of this struggle in the patient-theraP s 
tionship in the psychotherapy of schizophrenics. 
refs.—C. L. Winder. 


. The 
3302. Sommer, Robert. Displaced pen 5 л 
elderly patients in a large mental һоврИа- f atti- 
atrics, 1958( Sep), 13, 653-661.—In this study 0 the 
tudes of 40 geriatric patients, attitudes and ties g the 
hospital and to the outside were investigate! | to ayoid 
basis of the findings measures are suggeste & 
the disculturating effects.—D. T. Herman. 


15 
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- 3303. Stierlin, Helm. (Rockville, Md.) The 
adaptation to the "stronger" person's reality: 
Some aspects of the symbiotic relationship of the 
- schizophrenic. Psychiatry, 1959(May), 22, 143- 
152.—The problems and vicissitudes inherent in hu- 
man interdependence are considered particularly with 
reference to its most tragic and destructive form in 
schizophrenia. The malignant symbiotization of 
schizophrenia has special implications for therapy and 
requires the intensive and persistent effect of 2 forces 
of sensitization and stabilization operating on individ- 
ual and hospital levels.—C. T. Bever. 

3304. Stierlin, Helm. (Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, 
Md.) Aus der Sicht des distanzierten Reobach- 
ters. [From the view of the removed observer.] 
Psyche, Stutt, 1959(Jul), 13, 742-748.—A phe- 
nomenological gestalt approach to schizophrenia, as 
described by K. Conrad in his "Beginning Schizo- 
phrenia” (1958), is a descriptive and therapeutic 
blind alley. In its detachment it loses the values of 
the therapist's involvement, no less than it gives up 
the values of concepts like the unconscious and the de- 
fensive and restitutive meanings of symptoms—E. 
W. Eng. 

$305, Talland, George A. (Harvard Medical 
School) Psychological studies of Korsakoff's psy- 
chosis: III. Concept formation. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis, 1959(Mar), 128, 214-226.—(see 34: 1803) A 
group of 24 Korsakoff patients in the chronic stage of 
the illness was compared with control groups in a 
series of experiments. Results showed 3 sources of 
their deficiency in concept formation which are dis- 
cussed and interpreted. —N. H. Pronko. 
ms. Ueno, Yozo; Sato, Toshio; Araki, Toku; 

ashimoto, Jiichiro, & Aoki, Norita. (Nihon U.) 

atter exchange between blood and cerebrospinal 

ШЧ in psychosis: Studies with radioisotopes 
ae and P*, Folia psychiat. neurol. Jap., 

in (Dec), 12, 341-356.—Passage of ions in both 

" ections between blood and CSF were studied in 
qu Broups of patients, Schizophrenics and neu- 
Ey. ү iom syphilitic and senile psychotics. 
sebb, Marvin W. Longitudinal socio- 

:20'08ic study of a randomly selected oup of 

Mstitutionalized t у, S: 

1959, 7 730-740 veterans. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 

ay Pines VA meee ututional life, as represented by 

Upon the See has no deleterious effect 

Makes а better aes ег; on the contrary, he often 
tional enviro adjustment in the controlled institu- 
Prevailing ү! than in any Situation previously 

€ increasin € outside community. Moreover, with 

T such Tee age of the veteran population, the need 
=L D. iller utions will become not less, but greater. 

3308. Wei ; 
Anan Weigert, Edith. Rediscovery of trust. 
Clouds 5 ay oandl., 1959, 19, 33-36.— "Through the 
Petido-attac Scuring self-isolation and defensive 
lerstandin ment break the rays of creative un- 
la redis. еу lead to the rediscovery of trust." 
to teens а relation of trust, the patient is able 

ness, ui 18 defenses against anxiety and loneli- 
NOnbein, me Subjective experience from despair 


Pr the hope of being. 19 refs—D. 


Gee 
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3309. Bion, W. R. On hallucination. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1958(Sep-Oct), 39, 341-349.—Ampli- 
fies a paper dated 1955 in which hallucinations are 
interpreted in terms of theoretical postulates of Me- 
lanie Klein.—G. Elias. 


3310. Caron, Albert J., & Wallach, Michael A. 
(National Inst. Mental Health) Personality de- 
terminants of repressive and obsessive reactions 
to failure-stress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1958 
(Sep), 59, 236-245.—The data from indices meas- 
uring the concepts of ego-strength, need for achieve- 
ment, and hysteria were factor-analyzed. The analy- 
sis produced 5 orthogonal dimensions, viz., neurotic- 
ism, intellectual flexibility, extraversion, other-orien- 
tation, and perseverance for achievement. These fac- 
tors were then correlated with performance in a task 
which involved the memory of a Zeigarnik-type fail- 
ure-stress experience. The factor related to striving 
for achievement and quality of recall of the experi- 
ence of failure were highly correlated, with high 
need achievers reacting “obsessively” and low need 
achievers, "repressively" (as defined in the report). 
The results are discussed re: the theoretical implica- 
tions of this and previous research. 25 refs.—G. 
Frank. 


3311. Destunis, G. Ein Beitrag zum Problem 
der Plurikausalitat der Neurose. [A contribution 
to the problem of multicausality of neurosis.) Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 170-180.—30 out 
of 300 cases of neuroses and neurotic reactions, ob- 
served at a German outpatient clinic, were predomi- 
nantly of hereditary origin. Among these cases with 
previously undiagnosed organic features, endocrine 
disturbances and "constitutional neurvousness" were 
also found. In many cases more than 2 factors con- 
tributed to the development of a neurosis, A healthy 
person, unaffected by hereditary factors, may develop 
a neurosis as a reaction to stress. In evaluating 
causes and formulating a treatment plan, both func- 
tional and organic factors should always be consid- 
ered.—E. Schwerin. 


3312. Ey, Henri, & Henric, Etiennette. (Нӧрі- 
tal Psychiatrique, Bonneval, France)  Hérédité et 
névroses. [Heredity and neuroses.]  Evolut. psy- 
chiat., 1959, (Apr-Jun), 2, 287-304.—4A historical 
resume of the role of heredity on the neuroses in- 
dicates that at first, a definite relationship was be- 
lieved to exist. However, the contemporary attitude 
is that the neuroses are not due to genetic aspects, 
but to interpersonal relations in the family. More- 
over, psychoanalysis makes the distinction that while 
the psychoses spring from organic causes, the neu- 
roses are of psychogenic origin. In order to test this 
hypothesis, 52 neurotics and 300 families—a total of 
523 individuals—were investigated. Тһе neurotics 
were randomly chosen, but the manner and milieu of 
selection are not mentioned. It was concluded that 
the incidence of psychopathology in the families of 
neurotics was 4 times greater than in the general 
population.—L. А. Ostlund. 


3313. Fenchel, Gerd H. (New York U.) Cog- 
nitive rigidity as a behavioral variable manifested 
in intellectual and perceptual tasks by an out- 
patient population. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jul), 
20, 367—368.—A bstract. 
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3314. Giovacchini, Peter L. Mutual adaptation 
in various object relationships. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1958(Nov-Dec), 39, 547-554.— Cites several 
psychoanalytical cases to support the theme that part- 
ners in initimate relationships have similar, and com- 
plement each other's, unconscious and neurotic striv- 
ings. 21 reís.—G. Elias. 


3315. Grimshaw, Linton. Anorexia nervosa: А 
contribution to its psychogenesis. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1959, 32, 44-49.—A case is presented show- 
ing features of aetiological importance—C. L. 
Winder. 

3316. Hamilton, Max. The assessment of anx- 
iety states by rating. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 
32, 50-55.—“A rating scale for the symptoms of anx- 
iety neurosis has been prepared as an aid to the quan- 
tification of symptoms. It was used on thirty-five 
patients by three physicians working in pairs. The 
reliability of the scale, as shown by correlations and 
t tests between raters, is high. The correlations be- 
tween variables can be factorized into a general fac- 
tor of anxiety and a bipolar factor contrasting psychic 
with somatic symptoms; or into two orthogonal group 
factors of ‘psychic’ and ‘somatic’ anxiety."—C. L. 
Winder. 

3317. Inglis, James. (Maudsley Hosp., London) 
Learning, retention, and conceptual usage in eld- 
erly patients with memory disorder. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 59, 210-215.—Elderly pa- 
tients clinically judged to be suffering from memory 
disorder show difficulty in learning paired-associates 
and the kind of tasks found in the Wechsler Perform- 
ance Scale. The learning difficulty extends to other 
kinds of learning problems and retention processes 
are also affected. The relevance of some of Hebb's 
notions concerning the likely relations between learn- 
ing and cognitive functioning in human adults was 
also examined. The results confirmed expectations 
and suggested that the sort of neuropsychological 
model elaborated by Hebb may be a useful source of 
working hypotheses іп this area. 18 refs.—G. Frank. 

3318. Lindon, John Arnold. Castrophilia as a 
character neurosis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958 
(Nov-Dec), 39, 525-534.—The psychoanalysis of a 
patient whose symptoms revolved around castro- 
philia. He sought out castration equivalents “їп all 
areas of living as a defense against anxiety."—G. 
Elías. 

3319, Morita, Ѕһота. Shinkeishitsu no hontai 
to ryoho: Seishin seikatsu no kaigan. [Origin 
and treatment of neurosis: Opening the eye to spirit- 
ual life.] Tokyo, Japan: Hakuyosha, 1960. 275 p. 
Y 360.—A revision of Morita's 1928 publication. The 
neurotic or hypochondriac disposition is the neces- 
sary basis for neurosis. Various neurotic symptoms 
are explained in terms of the principle of functional 
interaction, i.e., the more attention is turned upon it, 
the more sensitive the particular sensation becomes. 
Recovering from neurosis is learning to abandon the 
subjective attitude and to perceive and accept the ob- 
jective world as it is. The patient is hospitalized, 
with absolute bed rest prescribed for the Ist week. 
Occupational therapy follows, often in the form of 
housekeeping and reading. Psychotherapy is under- 
taken. The last period is life in an ordinary com- 

plicated society. Patients! diaries and leters to 
Morita as case reports. 50 refs—S. Ohwaki. 
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` 1958, 8, 189-198.—Partial 


3320. Muncie, Wendell. (Baltimore, Md.) A 
principle of Meyerian psychobiologic treatment as 
illustrated by a crucial episode in the treatment 
of a severe phobic neurotic. Ann. Psychother, 
Monogr., 1959, No. 1, 44-50.—(see 34: 2377) The 
psychiatrist expressed normal anger at the dependent 
behavior of his patient, whereupon the patient changed 
radically for the better, although he had previously 
remained severely phobic despite 11 years of psycho- 
analysis and 2 brief hospitalizations. The change is 
explained in terms 
‘spontaneity.’ . . . The aim of the therapist should 
be to give the patient help in making a start at what- 
ever level of thinking he is able to perform, and in 
moving toward greater and greater capacity, until he 
is on his own and self-healing processes have come 
into his control.’—S. Glasner. 


3321. Pires, Nelson. Problemática de las neu- 
rosis. [The neurosis problem.] Rev. Neuro-Psi- 
quiat., Lima, 1958(Dec), 21, 536—-582.—An attempt to 
reclassify neuroses into 6 principal types, which are 
due to: organic or functional alterations, constitu- 
tional factors, conditioned reflex, psychodynamic fac- 
tors, crisis in spiritual values (existential neurosis), 
and social factors.—R. M. Frumkin. 

3322. Rosenfeld, H. An investigation into the 
psycho-analytic theory of depression. Int. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1959(Mar-Apr), 40, 105-129.—Summa- 
rizes the main theoretical writings of psychoanalysts 
regarding depression. Agreement among the writers 
exists for some, but not most, aspects of depression. 
—G. Elias. у 

3323. Socarides, Charles W. The function of 
moral masochism: With special reference to tl 
defence processes. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958 (Nov 
Dec), 39, 587-597.—Attempts to demonstrate with 
case histories “how moral masochism arises as the 
result of a complex interaction between drive, defense, 
and ego-adaptive functions, not simply as the ecu 
sion of an id drive, or the product of defense mechi 
nisms, or the result of superego tyranny alone. 
refs.—G. Elias. 


3324. Terruwe, A. A. A. Psychopathic ре 
ality and neurosis. New York: iS E y à 
Sons, 1958. 178 p. $3.50.—'"Some knowledge 


mental disorder is an urgent necessity for the ad 
man.” A Dutch psychiatrist discusses есеи 
orders from the point of view of Thomistic (таб! 


An analysis of the psychopat БУ bc 


The nature of neurosis an 


rotics. {оп bê- 
tinguished and pleas made for closer соорегай р. 
tween the psychiatrist and spiritual director.—" 
Summers, Jr. ilretat- 
3325. Veit, H. Die Darstellung der Tea re- 
dierung im Traum. [Representation of рер schol 
tardation in dreams.] Z. Psychother. med. E е 
retardation refers ed 
partial arrest of emotional development as DS fre 
in neurotic patterning. The manifestations E py- 
quently represented in dreams reported dur 
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chotherapy. Through formal analysis of the dreams 
the progress, standstill, and regression of the patient’s 
development can be evaluated. It is not necessary to 
deal with the meaning of the individual dream sym- 
pols, but interest is focused on the formal quasi- 
biological trends of the developmental process as such. 
This procedure may be followed by any therapist, 
irrespective of his formal commitment to personality 
theory. Every dynamically oriented therapist will 
| agree that therapy is an attempt at maturation of that 

_ part of the patient's personality, which was fixated at 
an earlier level of development.—E. Schwerin. 

3326. Wahler, Н. J. (VA Hosp., Knoxville, Ia.) 
Hostility and aversion for expressing hostility in 
neurotics and controls. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959(Sep), 59, 193-198.—"'Freud proposed that the 
superego in neurotics is overly severe in its suppres- 
sive effect on socially disapproved impulses. Mowrer 
contended that . . . the superego is not severe enough. 
To investigate these proposals, neurotics and control 
Ss were required to construct and report one sentence 
each from a series of scrambled words. . . . the find- 
ings suggest that . . . aversion for expressing disap- 
proved hostility is . . . approximately equally strong 
in... neurotic and control groups. . . . hostile tend- 
- encres are stronger in neurotics than in controls and 
1; Stronger hostility in neurotics is specifically asso- 
Ciated with human content."—G. Frank, 

3327. Weiss, Frederick A. Zuger, Bernard; 
Thompson, Clara; Landman, Louis, & Meerloo, 
Joost А. М. Dynamics of hostility: А round table 
discussion. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1959, 19, 4-27.— 

е main source of hostility is the frustration of 
е. Endowment must be sufficiently good 
or some identification with significant adults to oc- 
the efore an adult can develop a neurotic symptom 
1 е hostility, Irrational hostility appears when some 
coim п-се threatens to make one aware of 
E EN hich at some time threatened one with los- 
ES ше of a significant person upon whom one 
B lini Pendent. Any definition of hostility would be 

ation.—D. Prager, 


(See also Abstracts 2333, 2758, 3039) 
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tent Brodsky, B. Liebstod fantasies in a pa- 

Anal 1050 With а fatal illness. Int. J. Psycho- 
tory ofa (Jan), 40(1), 13-16—Presents case his- 
fatal ill young woman who, knowing that she had a 
1 UH attempted to ward off her fear of death 

brother G of eternal reunion with a dead 
fi б аў. 


trn te ick, Carol, & Hobbs, G. Е. (U. West- 
Specificity», School Medicine) The problem of 
- Res, 1959 in psychosomatic illness. J. psychosom. 
Made of e Jan), 3, 227-233.—A statistical study was 
Pychoneurotig ДЕПУ of multiple psychosomatic and 
Year poe disorders in 187 adults observed over 
уру Period, 
YPothes} 
ficity, 


Ое The results do not conform to the 
The Single organ or single system speci- 

Somatic disc. de Seest instead that multiple psycho- 
Мой he e ders occur significantly more often than 


Җа Shi е 9n the basis of риге coincidence.— 


Ohen, S. T 1 
Schoo} ЕП, 9. I, & Silverman, A. J. (Duke U. 
T Medicine) Psychophysiological investiga- 
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tions of vascular response variability. J. psycho- 
som. Res., 1959( Jan), 3, 185-210.—Experiments on 
the effects of specific emotional states on the reactions 
of adrenal output and blood pressure to hypotensive 
stressors are demonstrated. Projective test measure- 
ment of ease in expressing aggression is related to 
g tolerance in a human centrifuge (N = 84). Chronic 
anxiety level (hippuric acid excretion rate) was re- 
lated to g (N = 12). Post-spin ratings of anxiety 
and aggression matched g tolerances and adrenal and 
noradrenal excretions. Altering the affective state of 
6 Ss changed their g tolerance. Using the mild, uni- 
form, hypotensive stress of mecholyl injections in a 
darkened, soundproof room evoked the same relation- 
ship between affect ratings and blood pressure 
changes. 54 refs—W. G. Shipman. 


3331. de Boor, Clemens. (Vossstr. 2, Heidel- 
berg) Widerstände gegen die psychosomatische 
Behandlung. [Resistances to psychosomatic treat- 
ment] Psyche, Heidel., 1958(Dec), 12, 511-520.— 
Resistances to psychosomatic diagnoses may come 
from many different directions. Physicians may hesi- 
tate to recognize their inability to cure an apparently 
organic condition; the patient's family may feel that 
his status has been lowered in becoming a "psycho" 
case. Lastly, the patient's resistance may be related 
to the therapist's own limitations in establishing an 
emotional contact with someone of a very different 
background.—E. W. Eng. 


3332. Garma, Elisabeth. The predisposing situ- 
ation to peptic ulcer in children. Int. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1959(Mar-Apr), 40, 130-133.—The. psycho- 
analytical case history of a 4-year-old child in whom 
emotional predisposition to peptic ulcer was found.— 
G. Elias. y 


3333. Klaber, Max Michael. (Columbia U.) 
Manifestations of hostility in neurodermatitis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jul), 20, 375.—Abstract. 


3334. Luminet, D. (Brugmann Hosp., Brussels) 
Examen critique des modéles théoriques en re- 
cherche psychosomatique. [Critical examination 
of theoretical models in psychosomatic research.] 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959(Apr), 59, 471- 
489.—There seems to be a disproportion between the 
amount of theorizing in psychosomatic research and 
the experimental data in the literature. The theo- 
retical models have been classified into 5 groups: 
Freudian model and the hysterical conversion, theo- 
ries of personality and the specificity of conflict (Dun- 
bar), theories of physiological adaptation and the 
concept of “stress” (Wolff), models from the theories 
of communication (Ruesch), theories of psychophysi- 
ological regression (Grinker). Their inadequacies 
are discussed. Hypotheses for future research are 
given—V. Sanua. 


3335. McGovern, G. P., Miller, D. H., & Robert- 
son, E. Elizabeth. A mental syndrome associated 
with lung carcinoma. AMA Arch, Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 341-347.—2 case reports are 
given in which “mental symptoms preceded the diag- 
nosis of the growth." The psychiatric syndrome 
consisted of the following symptoms: depression, in- 
tellectual impairment, and alterations in conscious- 
ness. The variability and fluctuations of the symp- 
toms suggested the underlying biochemical disorder. 
—L. A. Pennington, 
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3336. Mendel, Martin E. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) An investigation of the response to stress 
of patients hospitalized for anxiety state and pep- 
tic ulcer patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jul), 
20, 382.—Abstract. 


3337. Reed, Murray King. (U. Minnesota) The 
intelligence, social maturity, personal adjustment, 
physical development, and parent-child relation- 
ships of children with congenital heart disease. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jul), 20, 385.—Abstract. 


3338. Rees, Linford. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The role of emotional and allergic fac- 
tors in hay fever. J. psychosom. Res., 1959(Jan), 
3, 234-241.—50 hay fever patients and 50 controls 
hospitalized for herniotomy or appendectomy were 
matched for age and sex and studied physically and 
psychiatrically. 24 of the hay fever group had the 
onset before age 25. As a group, they were not more 
neurotic than the controls. No specific personality 
type was found, though certain trait ratings were 
common—very anxious, ambitious, and obsessional. 
Patients with emotional stress at onset and recurrence 
were much more neurotic—_W. G. Shipman. 


3339. Stokvis, B. Die psychodynamische Wir- 
kung der Konfliktsituation in der psychosomati- 
schen Medizin. [The psychodynamic effect of the 
conflict situation in psychosomatic тейісіпе.] Z. 
Psychother. med. Psychol., 1958, 8, 199-203.—“Life 
conflict" is defined in terms of conflictual conscious 
strivings in contrast to the concept of conflict used 
in psychoanalysis. А "life conflict" can precipitate 
a conflict. To understand the traumatic effect of a 
conflict situation, the meaning of the conflict for the 
patient must be understood. A somatoneurosis is also 
a pathological reaction to a life experience (Speer, 
Carp-Stokvis). It is difficult to determine why some 
patients will develop a neurosis as a reaction to con- 
ditions under which others will remain healthy. The 
problems of psychodynamics of the symptom and its 
fluctuation is discussed. The author considers the 
neurotic conflict situation as an unspecific stimulus 
in terms of Selye's stress syndrome, but calls for 
further studies in this area. 36 refs.—E. Schwerin. 

3340. Wisdom, ]. О. Оп a differentiating 
mechanism of psychosomatic disorder. Int. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1959(Mar-Apr), 40, 134-146.—Reviews 
the writings of Alexander, Wolff, and others regard- 
ing the origin of psychosomatic disorders.—G. Elias, 


(See also Abstract 3067) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3341. Chafetz, M. E. The role of psychiatry in 
the treatment of Parkinson's disease. Geriatrics, 
1958, 13, 435-440.—Parkinsonian symptoms are in- 
tensified by emotional factors of the patient. The 
most useful treatment combines attention to the neu- 
rological as well as psychological conditions. In- 
dividual and group psychotherapy are described. 
Helping the patient to face his needs, fears, and his 
chronic infirmity can result in gratifying adjustments. 
—D. T. Herman. 


3342. Costello, C. G. (Regina General Hosp., 
Saskatchewan) Aphasic cerebral palsied children's 
wrong answers on Raven's “Progressive Matrices.” 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 15, 76-77.—“Теп cere- 
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bral palsied children showing definite signs of aphasia 
or related disturbance were matched for age and 
Matrices score with a control group of ten post-polio 
children who showed no specific disturbance of in- 
tellect.” The frequency of occurrence of 1 type of 
wrong answer is shown graphically for the 2 groups; 
the postpolio children made this error more frequently 
than the cerebral palsied children at all ages tested, 
—L. B. Heathers. 

3343. Dusaucy-Bauloye, A., & Sorel, L. (Inst. 
Neurologie, Louvain)  Considérations au sujets de 
213 cas d'épilepsie tardive non-tumorale. [Notes 
on 213 cases of late nontumoral epilepsy.] Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959(Apr), 59, 448-464.— 
20% of epileptic occurrences after the age of 40 are 
tumoral in etiology. Of the nontumoral cases 30% 
could be traced to some antecedents as a cause of the 
epilepsy. No definite etiology was detected in the 
others. However, one may speak of 2 nosological 
entities in these patients. 1 group showed fits of 
grand mal without aura nor psychomotor manifesta- 
tions. The 2nd group presented fits with vegetative 
or psychomotor components some with grand mal fits. 
Males are predominant. Alcoholism does not play 
any part. Prognosis for late forms is good, Bar- 
biturates and hydantoin was effective in the 1st group. 
and hydantoin linked with phenylethylacetylurea for 
the 2nd.—V. Sanua. 

3344, Fisher, Granville С. (U. Miami) Selec- 
tive and differentially accelerated intellectual у 
function in specific brain damage. J. clin. Psychol Я 
1958 (0с), 14, 395-398.—It was hypothesized. that 
mental deterioration is unevenly accelerated in s 
various intellectual functions; and also that а spectic 
brain disorder is selective as regards those tunong 
which will most quickly succumb to, and those WES 
will withstand the longest, pathological damage 
cerebral tissue.” To test this the W-B was туса 
paretics and 16 Korsakoff’s. The rank order ї 
tween subtest means for the 2 groups Was = 
Paretics, but not Korsakoff’s, showed significant V 
ance in the subtest scores. None of Wechsler's 
ganic signs held for the paretic group.—^ 
Heathers. 


psycho-pathologiques d'autoconduction de la pen 
sée chez un blessé de guerre avec 1510 ities in 
pariétale gauche. [Psychopathological dimena 
thought autoconduction in a war casualty Ув 401- 
frontal-parietallesion.] Ann. psychol., 1958, e but 
405.—The patient manifested normal intellige а 
inability to hold or pursue thought, а loss of Tesions. 
seen in identical form in purely frontal lobe 

—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


h, 
3346. Helman, Z. Confrontation du Ro 
corroboré par le dessin, avec l'examen ileptique 
encéphalographique chez un enfant pi P Ror- 
suivi durant cing ans. [Comparison 0, ото: 
schach, corroborated by drawing, with Hed chili 
encephalographic examination of an epilep c, Ror- 
over a 5-year period.] Bull. Group. die. frst 
schach, 1958 (Jun), No. 10, 33-39.—A. boy “hye 1st 
manifested epilepsy at age 3 is describes, accom- 
EEG was made at age б-1. The lst E d having 
panied by administration of the Rorschac and There 
the child make drawings, was made at a£€ mination 
were 4 later pairings of the 2 kinds of exa! 
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the last reported taking place at age 13-3. The char- 
acter of the Rorschach responses and the nature of 
the drawings correlates with the EEG findings, and 
this relationship is found in the majority of cases that 
have been similarly studied.—S. 5. Marzolf. 

3347. Meyer, V. Cognitive changes following 
temporal lobectomy for relief of temporal lobe 
epilepsy. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat, 1959 
(Mar), 81, 299-309.—9 tests of intellectual function 
were administered to 25 patients before surgery and 
1 month afterward. 17 were tested again after 1 
year. The data indicate that surgery on the non- 
dominant side does not alter general intelligence and 
learning ability. The similar operation on the domi- 
nant hemisphere does result in the impairment of 
specific abilities, “leaving general intelligence rela- 
tively unimpaired. . . . The most striking deficit mani- 
fested by the Ss is that of the auditory verbal learning 
ability . . . mainly due to disturbances in the audi- 
tory modality. This disability may persist for even 
longer than a year." Neither psychological nor neu- 
rological deficits appear clearly related to the extent 
of the operation. “These findings provide strong 
support for regional equipotentiality of brain func- 
tioning."—L. А. Pennington. 

‚3348, Mullan, Sean, & Penfield, Wilder. Illu- 
sions of comparative interpretation and emotion: 
Production of epileptic discharge and by elec- 
trical stimulation in the temporal cortex. АМА 
Arch, Neurol. Psychiat., 1959( Mar), 81, 269-284.— 
The “psychical illusions” experienced by 70 of a con- 
Secutive series of 214 patients undergoing surgical 
treatment of temporal lobe seizures are discussed. 

hese illusions, identical in type, are elicited either 
as auras by the oncoming seizures or by electrical 
[оп of the temporal lobe of conscious pa- 
ү ++. visual illusions arise predominately from 
i е temporal cortex of the hemisphere that is minor 
ш handedness, _Auditory illusions and those of fear 
edd arise in the temporal lobe of either hemi- 
n ©.” It is suggested that the temporal cortex 

E ег than auditory) is largely devoted to com- 
parative interpretation of present perceptions. It 
E to analyze the components of sensation, com- 

res them with previous experience, and by that 
adsis and comparison, transmits into conscious- 
ie Bie шеш and immediate significance. Cor- 
oth » produced as illustrative of these and 

B ur A. Pennington. 

( ме, Curtis, & Masserman, Jules Н. 
balise егп U. Medical School) Cerebral lo- 

E: Not where but in whom? Amer. J. 
mal and” RA 116, 51-54.—A variety of nor- 
monkeys Was ee reactions of 64 cats and 49 
and after 03 udied from 30 to 75 months before 
cortical brain ns were made in 10 neopaleo and sub- 

t site of Tetas "These reactions are related to 
ent and m рор анн end postoperative 

nce.—N. Н. Pronko. 

quantita tan, Ralph M. Qualitative versus 
age, у ЗЫ mental changes following brain dam- 
tients wig oL, 958 (Oct), 46, 339-346.—50 pa- 
locations Proven brain damage of various types, 
lative an is extents were studied to ascertain quali- 
thiler. p quantitative changes in mental ability. 
logica] үсте Scale and Halstead's tests of bio- 
"8епсе were administered to them and to 
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a control group. The results support a conclusion 
that while brain damaged patients tend to show defi- 
nite impairment of abilities, their abilities remain 
essentially the same kind as those of persons without 
brain damage. This was shown by correlation ma- 
trices. The author concedes that the nature of the 
tests and of the Ss may have accounted for these 
quantitative rather than qualitative effects.—R. W. 
Husband. 

3351. Shafer, J. N., & Baker, J. D. (West Vir- 
ginia U.) Factors related to sound precipitated 
convulsions. Proc. W.Va. Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 95- 
97.—'100 white and albino rats were tested for sus- 
ceptibility to sound precipitated convulsion before and 
after 24 hours of forced wakefulness, No significant 
difference was found for the effect of wakefulness, 
whereas the order of testing was significant at the .01 
level. The results were discussed with reference to 
nocigenic theory of sound precipitated convulsions.” 
—0. Strunk, Jr. 

3352. Stevens, Janice R. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) Emotional activation of the electroen- 
cephalogram in patients with convulsive disorders. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Apr), 128, 339-351.—30 
epileptic patients and 9 controls were compared in the 
effect of emotional stress on their electroencephalo- 
grams. It was possible “to precipitate previously un- 
obtained epileptiform abnormalities in the electro- 
encephalograms of one-third of a group of patients 
with convulsive disorders and reduplicate or exag- 
gerate previously demonstrated pathological electro- 
encephalogram changes in another third.” Such 
changes were not found in the control group. 27 refs. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

3353. Van Reeth, P. Ch. (Brugmann Hosp., 
Brussels) Un cas d'épilepsie temporale autopro- 
voqueé et le probléme de l'autostimulation céré- 
brale hédonique. [A case of temporal epilepsy self- 
provoked and the problem of hedonic cerebral self- 
stimulation.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959 
(Apr), 59, 490-495.—“Case history of psychomotor 
epilepsy with temporal focus, in the aura of which 
an intense happiness is felt followed by memories of 
early childhood. The patient aroused the fits by 
smoking quickly a cigarette and inhaling deeply. . . . 
The psychological and neurophysiological aspects are 
considered in psychical auras with a reference to 
recent experiences of electrical autostimulation of the 
brain and to the disclosure of a cerebral system of 
hedonistic motivation." 17 refs—V. Sanua. 


3354. Weinstein, Sidney; Semmes, Josephine; 
Ghent, Lila, & Teuber, Hans-Lukas. (New York 
U.) Roughness discrimination after penetrating 
brain injury in man: Analysis according to locus 
of lesion. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958( Jun), 
51, 269-275.—43 men with unilateral penetrating 
brain injury and 20 controls were tested for rough- 
ness discrimination. There were 4 conditions of test- 
ing, each yielding an average error: unilateral-suc- 
cessive for ipsilateral hand, unilateral-successive for 
contralateral hand, bilateral-successive, and bilateral- 
simultaneous. In all groups each unilateral condition 
produced a significantly smaller average error than 
the bilateral conditions. Average errors obtained 
under the bilateral-successive condition were signifi- 
cantly smaller than those under the bilateral-simul- 
taneous condition. Permanent deficit in roughness 
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discrimination was found to occur in man after pene- 
trating brain injury. Degree of deficit was not re- 
lated simply to locus or severity of injury —S. C. 
Ratner. 

(See also Abstract 2998) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


3355. Alpert, Augusta. Notes on the effect of 
a birth defect on the pregenital psychosexual de- 
velopment of a boy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Jan), 29, 186-191.—A little boy born with a cleft 
palate and successfully operated on at 22 months was 
studied. A fixation on the oral level resulted in self- 
disgust, a compulsion to repeat injury to the mouth, 
and a tendency to regress in response to increased 
anxiety. А special educational approach was used, 
making the regression serve ego progression.—R. E. 
Perl. 


3356. American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology. Guide for the evaluation of hear- 
ing impairment. J. occup, Med., 1959, 1, 167-168.— 
A guide, adopted by the Committee on Conservation 
of Hearing, American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, was prepared by the Subcom- 
mittee on Noise and is a statement of principles based 
on current medical opinion. It recommends an in- 
terim method for the measurement and calculation 
of hearing impairment regardless of the cause or 
causes of such impairment. Hearing impairment 
should be evaluated in terms of ability to hear every- 
day speech under everyday conditions; hearing level 
for speech should be estimated from measurements 
with a pure tone audiometer. Formulas for calculat- 
ing degree of loss are given. Any method for the 
evaluation of impairment include an appropriate 
formula for binaural hearing, based on the hearing 
levels in each ear tested separately. Reprint from 
Rehabilit. Lit., 1959, 1(3). 

3357. Cottle, William C. (U. Kansas). Special 
problems of the rehabilitation counselor. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 295-299.—It is shown by ex- 
ample how problems are created by the needs of the 
client, needs of the counselor, and referral resources. 
—M. M. Reece. 


3358. Frisina, D. Robert. (Gallaudet Coll.) 
Statistical information concerning the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the United States. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1959 ( May), 104, 265-270.—Breakdowns on the 
2.5 million hypacusic in the United States are pro- 
vided for the deaf and for the hard of hearing (both 
by sex and by age) : frequencies and types of educa- 
tional facilities, distribution of speech and hearing 
clinics, kinds and distribution of school-aged mul- 
tiple handicapped.—T. E. Newland. 


3359. Haber, William B. (New York U.) Re- 
actions to loss of limb: Physiological and psy- 
chological aspects. Ann. NY Acad. Sci., 1958, 74, 
14-24.—Responses of 24 unilateral above-elbow am- 
putees (12 right, 12 left) suggest greater stump sen- 
sitivity than homologous sound limb parts for light 
touch, 2-point discrimination, and point localization. 
Sensitivity seems unaffected by stump skin conditions 
and seems greater with telescoped phantom limbs than 
with extended phantoms. Reported phantom limb 
sensations seem similar regardless of any special am- 
putation or stump conditions. Phantom limbs tele- 
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scope and parts fade in inverse order to amount of 
cortical representation. These and other phenomena 
noted suggest the role of the CNS in phantom limb 
production, Phantoms seem unrelated to wearing of 
artificial limbs, but the Rorschach differentiated be- 
tween wearers of functioning and cosmetic prosthetics, 
—B. S. Aaronson. 


3360. Isaacson, Lee E. & Jacobs, Durand Е. 
(Purdue U.) An interagency, multidiscipline ap 
proach to rehabilitation. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 
5, 300-304.—“The development and rationale for a 
statewide institute of representatives of all agencies 
and professional groups concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of the mentally and emotionally handicapped is 
described.” The institute and its related research are 
suggested as a “pattern for action."—4M. M. Reece, 


3361. Krider, Mary А. (Wayne State U. School 
Education) A comparative study of the self-con- 
cepts of crippled and non-crippled children. Rep, 
Easter Seal Res. Found., 1959, 32.—Abstract. 


3362. Mandel, Werner M. (Metropolitan State 
Hosp., Norwalk, Conn.) A psychological concept 
of corrective therapy in a brain-damaged patient, 
J. Ass. Phys. Ment. Rehabilit., 1959, 13, 5-9, 22— 
Corrective therapy (prescribed physical exercise) in 
the treatment of a 73-year-old male patient who had 
suffered brain damage. 1t illustrates the reversal of 
specific organic, perceptual, and motor deficits with- 
out concomitant neurological changes. During the 
7-month period of treatment marked changes were 
observed in the patient's perception of time and space, 
in his stance and motion, as well as in his behara 
and psychiatric impairment. No change was obs 
served in his neurological deficit or his vision or 
hearing throughout the experimental period. си 
rective therapy treatment was judged responsible D 
the patient's becoming oriented and continent. Ong; 
the patient regained ability to stand upright and move 
about independently, his self-confidence and Se 
esteem returned. The program of corrective bor 
OWN Reprint from Rehabilit. Lit., 1959, 

» 

3363. Miller, Arthur A., McCauley, John M, 
Fraser, Constance, & Cubert, Catherine. d 
chological factors in adaptation to hearing, DA 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Jan), 29, 121-155. 
Case material is presented to illustrate somia dA 
psychological factors related to the problem с а i 
tation to a hearing aid. Success or failure © Ha " 
tation is related to cultural, social, and intra psy, 
factors, as well as to mechanical ones К. Р. 


3364. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; 


inds 0 
for the blind. Instead of colors, different Мы 
cloth were pasted оп the blocks. 
blind children ranging from 8 to 20 years correla- 
bimodally distributed between 25 and 1 1 
tions of the IQ and various achievement tes rawing 
as follows: .552 with arithmetic, .518 Nit test 
and deem and .466 with der " 
retest reliability at 2% month intervals “asure 
Ohwaki оке ese is useful for the d 
ment of intelligence in the blind—S. Ори 
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E. 
ckrass, Jack. Selective placement in 
handicapped. Publ. personnel Rev., 1959 
:25-32.—Handicapped workers can be 
е employer. They have better attendance 
records than fellow employees, and are 
or more productive. The technique of selec- 
cement emphasizes seeing the handicapped 
and assessing all his abilities instead of focus- 

handicap and overlooking potentialities — 


Rudd, J. L., & Feingold, S. Norman. A 
idjustment center in vocational rehabilita- 
rch. phys. Med. Rehabilit., 1959( Jan), 40, 
atients with severe emotional problems, 
handicaps, limited intelligence, and other 
з spend up to 9 months working in 
designed to condition the patient to be 
ork, Personnel, personnel roles, selection, 
evaluation, and placement procedures are 
—C. L. Winder. 


‘Shipley, Thorne. (London, England) 
3 of corticogenic vision: A false hope for 
nd. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959( Mar), 47(3), 
i—Electrical stimulation of the temporal cor- 
produce only hallucinatory or memory im- 
and although corticogenic phosgenes can 
ed they offer at present no effective method 

ight to the blind. 18 refs.—D. Shaad. 


ight, George Nelson. (Purdue U.) An 
ition of problems presented by psysically 
ped adults. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 
"Abstract. 


зо Abstracts 2408, 2570, 2721, 3179, 3285) 


DUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


riggs, L. J. Teaching machines, educa- 
Job skills. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 210.— 
tions of "the recent upsurge of interest in 
Instruction" for methods of teaching and 


А ‘design of apparatus are discussed.— 
nons. 


D 
gan, Morris L. (Harvard U.) The be- 
teachers and the productive behavior of 
ils: I. “Perception” analysis. J. exp. 
(Dec), 27, 89-105,—The relationships be- 
in Specific, observable behaviors of teach- 
amounts of required work and class- 
itiated work performed by their pupils 
m l A questionnaire completed by the 
po ded the work scores. The pupils per- 
“the teacher was utilized, and the teachers’ 
their pupils’ work was significantly re- 
upils’ estimate of their own work. The 
у Of teachers was not consistently related 
ngs by the principals. The relationship 
perception of the teacher to the work 
Pupils was not significant for the pre- 
018) but was significant for the inclu- 
Ctive behaviors. 36-item bibliog.— 


Morris L. (Harvard U.) The 
hers and the productive behavior 
I. “Trait” analysis. J. exp. Educ., 
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1958(Dec), 27, 107-124.— (see 34: 3370) Attempts 
to appraise the competence of teachers by examining 
observable teacher and pupil behaviors yielded 3 in- 
dependent measures called inclusive, preclusive, and 
conjunctive. Inclusive and preclusive relate to the 
teacher's tendency to take the pupils' feelings and 
goals into account while conjunctive behaviors relate 
to classroom procedures, The 2 dependent variables 
(measurement of the pupil’s productivity) were the 
amount of required work, and the amount of class- 
related self-initiated work performed by the pupils. 
The data were collected with a questionnaire called 
the “Pupil Survey.” The sample included 33 teach- 
ers, 5 principals, and 987 8th grade pupils in 5 de- 
partmentalized junior high schools. The 5 scales 
were reported as capable of differentiating sharply 
among groups of teachers and that the teachers’ “in- 
clusiveness" is an observable and measurable trait 
which is related to the amounts of pupils' required 
and selí-initiated work scores.—E. F. Gardner. 


3372. Duke, Ralph L., & Hindsman, Edwin. 
Educational utilization of human talent: Note on 
a research project. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 252.— 
The Human Talent Research Project at the Univer- 
sity of Texas was initiated in the fall of 1957 as a 
valid basis for decisions about curricular offerings 
and innovations of teaching methods and techniques 
designed to stimulate pupils to utilize their talents 
more completely. The objectives and scope of the 
project are briefly described.—C. Н. Ammons. 


3373. Ficatier, Marc-Etienne. La vie dans une 
université americaine. [Life in an American uni- 
versity.] Rev. Psychol. Peuples, 1958, 13, 400-421.— 
Based primarily on experience at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, the analysis of American col- 
leges and student life covers attitudes and motivations 
of students, curricular and extra-curricular activities, 
and general administration. Conclusions are: that 
there is insufficient time devoted to studies, and the 
student never completely makes up for the educational 
deficiencies encountered in secondary schools; that 
the American college does prepare the student for the 
American way of life because there is such a strong 
parallel between types and varieties of activities in 
college and out.—A. О. Peterson. 


3374. Frazier, Alexander. (Ohio State U.) Tal- 
ent and the school environment. Elem. sch. J., 
1959(Nov), 60, 88-92.—". . . for many children the 
full development of talent may be possible only when 
the school provides a much richer school environment 
than is now generally available." Lines of approach 
to the development of enriched educational practices 
are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


3375. Fry, Edward B., Bryan, Glenn L., & Rig- 
ney, Joseph W. Teaching machines: An anno- 
tated bibliography. USN Personnel Train. Br. tech. 
res Rep., 1959, No. 28, у, 106 p.—An exhaustive 
compilation of publications about teaching machines 
as of September 1959. The bibliography is divided 
into 3 sections: an introduction which summarizes 
certain features of the references, the main body of 
annotated references, and a catalogue of commercially 
developed teaching machines. The annotations are 
descriptive and nonevaluative in style. The refer- 
ences include discussions of programming, develop- 
mental and descriptive studies, training experiments, 
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field surveys, and theoretical discussions.—U SN 
ONR. 


(See also Abstracts 2905, 3142) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


3376. Armstrong, Robert D.  (U. Alberta) 
Reading success and personal growth. Reading 
Teach., 1958(Oct), 12, 19-23.—Preliminary study of 
200 advanced readers at the 2nd grade level in an 
experimental promotion plan indicates that: low read- 
ing gain coincides with "a higher incidence of paren- 
tal dissatisfaction with what the school is doing," 
discouragement with reading, and pupil unhappiness 
in school; because of interference of personal adjust- 
ment factors, reading level and capacity cannot be 
the only criteria for grouping.—C. К. Wurtz. 

3377. Clymer, Theodore. (U. Minnesota) The 
real frontier in reading research. Reading Teach., 
1958(Dec), 12, 92-97.—The problems of teachers in 
applying research in reading to classroom procedures : 
“(1) lack of knowledge of research findings, (2) lack 
of knowledge of how to put these findings into prac- 
tice, (3) lack of administrative and/or. community 
support for changes in the reading program, and (4) 
lack of proper teaching conditions which enable the 
teacher to do his best work.” Collections of research 
findings are noted. Application of research findings 
to the classroom require: interpretation to meet needs 
of the group, developing procedures to implement the 
findings, beginning modestly, and careful evaluation. 
—C. R. Wurtz. 

3378. Dunlap, Katherine W. (Wayne State U.) 
Some observations on acute difficulties at the col- 
lege level. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 237- 
243.—3 cases illustrate difficulties in learning at the 
college level associated with serious emotional dis- 
turbances. Prolonged exploratory studies or inten- 
sive therapy are not practicable, but a more limited 
program may be therapeutically helpful—M. А. 
Seidenfeld. 

3379. Dunn, Lloyd M. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) The slow learner: 
An overview. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1959, 48(7), 19— 
21.—Difficulties which slow learners experiences in 
schools may result from the fact that educators have 
set unrealistic academic goals for them. Many pres- 
ent day procedures are based on philosophy and tradi- 
tion, rather than on scientific evidence. Thus schools 
know how to do a better job than is currently being 
done with slow learners. In order to delineate the 
educational needs of this group of pupils, the char- 
acteristics of slow learners are spelled out in terms of 
intelligence test score, mental age growth curves, 
thought processes, social behavior, and out of school 
adjustment.—R. А. Hagin. 

3380. Hertzman, J. (Cincinnati Public Schools) 
Dynamic group experiences for teachers and stu- 
dents in the classroom. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1959(Jan), 9, 99-109.—Group methods of helping 
teachers explore their own self-concepts and personal 
problems as an aid to more effective teacher-pupil 
relationships and teaching techniques has been con- 
ducted for the past 15 years in the Cincinnati school 
system.—D. Raylesberg. 

3381. Kawai, Hayao; Kuraishi, Seiichi, & Ume- 
moto, Takao. (Kyoto U.) Kaku kyoka kyoikuho 
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ni kansuru kydiku shinrigakuteki kenkyü: II. Ror- 
schach Test ni yoru suugaku futokui seito no 
seikaku bunseki. [Psychological studies on learning 
of school subjects: II. The Rorschach analysis on 
personality of pupils having no aptitude for mathe- 
matics.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 6, 168- 
174, 203-204.—(see 34: 3384) From the results of 
the achievement test, 30 9th grade children who 
showed a great discrepancy between mathematics and 
language were selected. 16 of them were better in 
mathematics (Group m), and the rest of them were 
better inlanguage (Group 1). In the Rorschach test, 
the most frequent responses for Group 1 were form 
determined and common ; whereas for Group m, color 
or shade determined and imaginative. There are 
qualitative differences in the thought processes be- 
tween the 2 groups. English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


3382. Kirk, Samuel A. (Inst. Research Excep- 
tional Child, Urbana, Ill.) Remedial work in the 
elementary school. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1959, 48(7), 
24-253 objectives need to be considered in the 
teaching of slow learners: prevention of behavior 
problems, compensation for cultural deprivation, and 
prevention and correction of reading disabilities. It 
has been said that problem behavior is caused by a 
discrepancy between the capacity to behave and the 
requirements of the environment. Slow learners, 
faced with school tasks they cannot handle, may de- 
velop behavior problems. It is easy to recognize this 
discrepancy, but hard to remedy it, since “success ex- 
periences” are difficult to locate for the slow learner. 
The author’s research on the effect of cultural factors 
on mental retardation causes him to emphasize the 
need for the school to compensate for deprivation in 
this area, An illustration of educational profiles 
which define areas of deficit in order that appropriate 
remedial steps can be taken is given—R. 4. Hagin. 

3383. Kunst, Mary S. Learning disabilities: 
Their dynamics and treatment. Soc. W k., 1и 
(Jan), 4(1), 95-101.—Туреѕ of emotional distur 
ances that cause inability to learn in school children, 
with special emphasis on reading disabilities—% 
Elias. 5 

3384. Kuraishi, Seiichi; Umemoto, Такао 
Yasuhara, Hiroshi; Okuno, Shigeo; MR 
Noriko; Momona, Moriyuki, & Soeda, No aril 
(Kyoto U.) Kaku kyoka kyoikuho ni EI d 
kyoiku shinrigakuteki kenkyü: I. Sügaku ра аб 
yoku to chino inshi по kankei ni kansuru vm g 
Suteki kenkyü. [Psychological studies on lear die 
of school subjects: I. The developmental study A th 
relations between x NER ш Sari” 
intelligence factor.] Jap. J. educ. FSC" > 
(Jan), 6, 159-167, 203. Ss were 492 children tt 
grades 4, 6, 7, 9, and 11. Arithmetic achieve 
test scores and intelligence test scores Were, сор еб 
Changes іп r's with age suggested that ап: tica 
or mathematics properly shows its charactere di 
higher grades, and that it depends more uy Eng- 
verbal factor of intelligence in lower grades 
lish abstract.—S. Ohwaki. Marion 

3385. Phillips, Beeman N., & DeVault, 959. 48 
Vere. Psychology. Austin, Tex.: Steck, 1727 che 
p. $1.75.—A school reader for Grades 5 or logy 18 
several chapters treat of: “What Psycho and 
About," “Likenesses and Differences,” “ Tabe We 
Learned Characteristics,” “Our Senses, 
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Learn "Emotions," "Improving Personality," 
"Groups." Many questions and drawings accompany 
the text. Emphasis is upon helping children under- 
stand other children and themselves.—H. B. English. 

3386. Štefanovič, J., & Rosina, J. (Eds.) Psy- 
chológia. [Psychology.] Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
yakia: Slovenské Pedagogické Nakladatel'stvo, 1957. 
243 p.—A "textbook for schools training teachers for 
elementary (national) schools," It is a cooperative 
enterprise and the list of co-authors reads like “who is 
who in Slovak psychology”: Oskar Blaškovič, Martin 
Juréo, Anton Jurovsky, Karol Kattos, Jozef Kosco, 
Julius Krňan, Tomás Pardel, Alois Riha, Frantisek 
Singule. Psychological phenomena are classified into 
psychic processes (cognition, emotion, volition) and 
personality characteristics (interests, abilities, tem- 
perament, etc.). The concept of quantifications in 
psychology is scrupulously avoided. Historical intro- 
duction is brief. The developments in the “West,” 
from Wundt to 1957, are characterized in a para- 
graph of 12 lines, entitled *Misuse of psychology in 
the capitalist society."—J. Brožek. 

3387. Wagenheim, Lillian. Learning problems 
associated with childhood diseases contracted at 
age two. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1959( Jan), 29, 
102-109.—The school records of 2 groups of 674 and 
1016 children were studied to show the relationship 
between retardation in reading and contraction of 
measles before the age of 3 years. This relationship 
Was found to exist for boys but not for girls and 
includes other diseases of similar pathology. No 
Significant relationship exists between early contrac- 
tion of these diseases and level of intelligence. Boys 
Who are retarded in reading or in arithmetic but not 
in both have the greatest history of contraction of 
the diseases at this early age.—R. E. Perl. 
ms. Wilcox, Glenn W. (Boston U. Junior 
oll) Basic study skills. Boston, Mass.: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1958. viii, 185 p. $3.35.—Six units are 
pr and illustrated: self-analysis, vocabulary, 
3 icient reading, basic writing skills, effective study, 
са] analysis. —G. F. Wooster. 


(See also Abstract 2713) 


Interests, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


presen, & Chang, Sophia. (National Taiwan 
class of Ny of the interests of the 1957 freshmen 


National Taiwan University.] Acta Psychol. 
Were ei 1958(Nov), No. 1, 85-98. АП freshmen 
БИХАР the Specific Interest Inventory by Paul P. 
Chinese and Frances G. Stewart translated into 
ditions 204 revised to adapt to Chinese cultural con- 
nterest patterns differ significantly among 
colleges. English summary.—C. E. 
33 

lax M Вагов, K, Stewart, W. A. C, & Paf- 
f EU College North Staffordshire) Stu- 
tation in untae t9 courses in departments of edu- 
(Nov versities. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958 
сабо со 43-252.— Students taking a program of 
ТЗ were e urses concurrently with their degree stud- 
Bram in co "Pared with those in a postgraduate pro- 
Sal йе eon. The development of the attitude 
j tue ind the initial results are presented. 
ining Thurstone and Likert techniques, 


on Chang, Siao-sung; Hsiao, Shih-lang; Wu, | 
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were constructed. On the “General Scale,” initially 
both “concurrent” and “post-graduate” groups showed 
strongly favorable attitudes toward the education 
courses, and the means were not significantly differ- 
ent. At the close of the session, the overall favorable 
attitude of the “post-graduate” group was maintained, 
although changes did occur in respect to some specific 
items. End of session data are not yet available for 
the "concurrent" group. The ‘“Course-as-a-whole 
Scale” designed for the “concurrent” group at the 
completion of its program has not yet been adminis- 
tered on a broad basis.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3391. Coan, Richard W., & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(U. Arizona) Reproducible personality factors in 
middle childhood. J. clin. Psychol., 1958( Oct), 14, 
339-345.—"A 200-item questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 181 first- and second-grade children. Two 
overlapping factor analyses, utilizing responses to 
172 of the items, yielded 18 obliquely rotated factors. 
. .. These factors were compared with 18 factors ob- 
tained in a prior independent study. [see 33: 3310] 
Eleven factors from either study were found to cor- 
respond reasonably well with 11 factors in the other 
study. Examination of the apparently stable factors 
reveals trends related to each of the following factors 
known from studies of older subjects: A, D, E, G, H, 
I, K, О, and Q,."—L. B. Heathers. 

3392. Collier, Mary J., & Gaier, Eugene L. 
(Louisiana State U.) Preferred childhood stories 
of college women. Amer. Imago, 1958, 15, 401-409. 
—184 college women were asked to summarize and 
describe appealing features of their favorite childhood 
story. 60% chose fairy stories, the most popular of 
which were Cinderella and Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs. 27% chose fiction, such as Heidi, 
Little Women, and The Bobbsey Twins. Ss most 
frequently selected fairy tales encountered at or be- 
fore 6 years of age, with “evil mother figures, benign 
but active males and persecuted passive young 
women.” Relationships to some developmental stage 
characteristics were noted.—W. A. Varvel. 

3393. Ehrmann, Winston. (Colorado State U.) 
Premarital dating behavior. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1959. xvii, 316 p. $6.00.—Premarital hetero- 
sexual activities of over 1000 college students en- 
rolled in a large university between 1946 and 1953. 
The factual survey deals with varying degrees of 
dating behavior, the individual's control of his be- 
havior, behavioral patterns as related to individual 
characteristics, and present day standards, ideas of 
love, and sex codes.—H. B. English. 

3394. Ex, J., Hettema, P. J. Een metrisch on- 
derzoek naar de hoogte waarop studenten van een 
zelfde universiteit maar van verschillende studie- 
richting elkander waarderen. [A metric investiga- 
tion of the level on which students of the same uni- 
versity but from different fields of study evaluate each 
other.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 45-57.— 
Students from 7 different fields were asked to evaluate 
these fields in terms of general informative knowl- 
edge and sociability. The various technical sociopsy- 
chological implications of the findings are discussed. 
—R. Н. Howwink. 

3395. Franklin, R. D., Maier, M. H., & Remmers, 
H.H. Youth looks at education. Lafayette, Ind.: 
Purdue Univer. 1959, 28 p. $1.00.—High school 
students feel some things are so important that all 
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students should be required to know them, but what 
these requirements ought to be is uncertain. They 
favor a curriculum which promotes physical, social, 
and emotional development and indicate that these are 
more important than intellectual development. Stu- 
dents of today think more students cheat than did 
students 11 years ago. The number who think cheat- 
ing is very wrong has dropped markedly in the last 
6 years. Cheating is attributed to too much emphasis 
on test grades by teachers but the number who think 
itis a result of parental pressures has increased dur- 
ing the last 10 years. Students do not favor a return 
to fundamentals but express a need for variety in 
education.—E. M. Bower. 


3396. Haire, Mason, & Morrison, Florence. (U. 
California) School children's perceptions of labor 
and management. /. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Nov), 46, 
179—197.— Results of a battery of projective and atti- 
tude tests plus a socioeconomic scale administered to 
755 school children indicate that “the lower socio- 
economic groups tend to be much more strongly pro- 
labor, to show more undifferentiated approval оѓ... 
workers . . . to agree with them on issues, and to 
identify with them.” Moreover, “as the groups get 
older [ie., from about 12 to 16] both groups [i.e., 
low and high socioeconomic families] move in the 
direction of a pro-labor attitude."—J. C. Franklin. 


3397. Hoshino, Kikuzo. (Hokkaido Gakugei U.) 
Biteki josó ni kansuru hattatsuteki kenkyü. [A 
study of the development of aesthetic sentiments.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958(Jul), 6, 14-20, 62.—A 
sentence completion test was administered to 603 
students ranging from Grade 7 to college. The task 
was to fill blanks with many adjectives relevant to 
the described scenes. Тһе responses improved іп 
quantity and quality with increasing age. No sex 
difference was found in overall score. English sum- 
mary.—S, Ohwaki. 


3398. Jackson, Joyce. Guide to winning friends 
and popularity. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1958. ix, 173 p. $3.95.— This book is addressed 
to teenagers at the precollege level. It points out the 
„practical difficulties in behavior resulting from un- 
settled conflicts, and suggests ways of learning to 
solve them, or live with them if they cannot be re- 
solved. The suggestions presented are sound and 
practical. It contains material that is reliable in 
terms that are understandable to a selected group of 
readers.—E. L. Stogdill. 


3399. Johnson, Edward E. (Southern U.) Stu- 
dent ratings of popularity and scholastic ability of 
their peers and actual scholastic performances of 
those peers. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Feb), 47, 127— 
132.—in this correlational study of popularity and 
academic performance ratings among 58 students in 
a training methods and an educational psychology 
class showed “a high positive relationship between 
how well a student is liked and how highly that stu- 
dent is rated on scholastic performance by his peers.” 
Moreover, “there is a high positive relationship be- 
tween how a student is rated on scholastic perform- 
ance by his peers and how well that student actually 
performs scholastically."—J. C. Franklin. 


3400. Kerrick, Jean S. News pictures, captions 
and the point of resolution. Journalism Quart., 
1959, 36, 183-188.—" T wo groups of 50 college women 
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were used to explore further the effect of combining 
pictures and captions. Five ordinary news photos 
were used, each paired with a positive and a negative 
caption. Groups were asked to rate (on the semantic 
differential) the pictures alone, the captions alone, 
then the picture-caption combinations. Each group 
saw only one caption for each picture. In general, 
the picture-caption combinations were different in 
meaning from either the pictures alone or the cap- 
tions alone.” —D. E. Meister. 


3401. Kosa, John; Rachiele, Leo D., & Schom- 
mer, Cyril O. Psychological characteristics of 
ethnic groups in a college population. J. Psychol, 
1958(Oct), 46, 265-275.—549 college students— 
white, native-born, Catholic, under 30—were studied 
by means of a psychological self-evaluation, the 
MMPI, 1 aptitude, and 7 achievement tests. Results 
were classified according to ethnic origin, subdivided 
into old stock (English, Irish, German, Dutch) and 
new (Italian, French, Spanish, Polish, etc.) groups. 
A combination of performance results was devised. 
With males ethnic differences did exist, on aptitude 
and achievement tests as well as within the genera 
scheme of interpretation. Differences were not sig- 
nificant with females, however.—R. W. Husband. 


3402. Landgraf, L., Tebbe, F., Baty, C., & Am- 
mons, R. B. Student response to a college course 
offering much-greater-than-usual opportunity for 
individualized initiative and learning. Proc. Mont. 
Acad. Sci., 1958, 18, 71-74.—3 students in introduc- 
tory psychology took the course emphasizing an m- 
dependent attack on psychological research problems 
for credit. 27 of the nonparticipants were inter- 
viewed to determine their attitudes toward the cours 
Most of them responded to the course as a valuable 
but personally threatening opportunity and develop 
effective rationalizations for not taking advantage 
ofit. Most felt that they would be unable to devote 
enough time and work to it, that they were lacking in 
intellectual or creative ability, or that the ш 
would interfere with required courses or Wit e 
typical conventional student activities.—C. m 
mons. 


3403. Luft, Joseph. (San Francisco State c 
Monetary value and the perception of ped 
J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Nov), 46, 245-251.—Uniy Г 
sity students filled out personality questionnaires S 
an imaginary rich man and for an imaginary D 
man with the results showing that the “тїсһ шр d 
seen as relatively healthy, happy, and well-adjs aad 
while the . . . poor man was seen as maladjuste 
unhappy.” It was found that students’ percepto e. 
the rich man was, in fact, close to the actua t 
ratings of a sample of 26 low income теп. 
over, “the more ethnocentric the subject, the n 
tended to downgrade the personalities of ! X 
and the poor man, but particularly the rich man 
The data tend to support the idea that in 01, o. ТС 
personality has a price associated with it. ~~" 
Franklin. a 


3404. Maier, Joseph, & Spinrad, William. | у 


re 
1958, 10, 439-445.—A comparative study 0.) Sew- 
ligious convictions and behavior of about 
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ish, Catholic, and Protestant American college stu- 
dents.—R. M. Frumkin. 


3405. Maney, Ann C. (U. North Carolina) The 
authoritarianism dimension in student evaluations 
of faculty. J. educ. Sociol., 1959( Jan), 32, 226-231. 
—An analysis of 157 returned questionnaires from a 
single department in a large southern women's col- 
lege.—S. M. Amatora. 


3406. Mecherikoff, Michael & Horton, David 
L. (Westmont Coll.) Preferences for letters of 
the alphabet. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Apr), 43, 114— 
116,—“То determine whether or not consistent pref- 
erences for letters of the alphabet exist in the popula- 
tions, and to identify pairs of letters which have equal 
preference value, seven letters were presented pair- 
wise in all possible combinations to 182 students (138 
males, 44 females) at the University of Minnesota. 
Only seven letters were used in order to reduce the 
Ss’ task, these seven being chosen on the basis of two 
preliminary studies as having the least likelihood of 
being different from each other in appeal. By lower- 
ing the significance level of the statistical test, a few 
pairs can be found for which the probability is high 
that they are nearly equal. The following pairs 
Showed a preference for the letter listed first at the 
1% level: SK, SG, SP, ST, GK."—J. W. Russell. 


3407. Mehling, Reuben. Attitude changing ef- 
fect of pews and photo combinations. Journalism 
Quart., 1959, 36, 189-198.—Using the semantic differ- 
ential technique, a comparison was made of students" 
ratings of 4 sources and 4 concepts before and after 
exposure to a simulated news communication “in 
which the source made some assertion regarding the 
Concept.” Pre- and posttest changes were maximal 
where “а positive assertion associates two oppositely- 
evaluated objects of judgment [or] a negative asser- 
tion associates two similarly-evaluated objects of 
judgment.” —D. E. Meister. 


3408, Nordland, Eva. Barn og tegneserieles- 
Ting. [Children and the reading of serial cartoons.] 
edag. Forsk., Nord., 1957, No. 4. 175-195.—1st in 
ШШДЕ of reports on the relationship between the 

ild's reading of serial comics and his interests, be- 
к and performance. 2 groups of Norwegian 
ied теп, 24 girls and 29 boys, were intensively stud- 
Eus а 2-year period (Grades 4 and 5). In this 
child Teport, 2 propositions are dealt with: that most 
Men read comics, and that the reading of comics 
x а from the reading of books. The Ist of these 
Sha stantiated. As for the 2nd, it was found that 
гай Si who read a large number of comics gen- 
Bau also read the most books, although there was 
ORDRE that read many comics but few books. A 
a increase in book-reading from Grades 4—5, 


лу in the children who read few comics, was 
QM nglish summary,—L. Goldberger. 
(ching: Nordland, Eva. Barn og serielesning. II. 


теп and ial- i 

Nor, Serial-reading. II.] Pedag. Forsk., 
i p 58, No. 4, 159-178. —(see 34: 3408) 2nd 
Teading 165 of reports on the effect of serial comics 
and 20 bo groups of Norwegian children, 24 girls 
vided ini 2 Grades 4 and 5. The children were di- 
and test, moderate" and "heavy" readers of comics, 
tme 9n intelligence, vocabulary, silent reading, 
Sitls wer, "tration, The heavy readers among the 
© found to do less well than the moderate 
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readers on all these tests. This was not the case 
among the boys. On a test of imagination, both boys 
and girls classified as moderate readers were superior 
to the heavy readers. English summary.—L. Gold- 
berger. 

3410. Okaji, Ichiro. (Hokkaido Gakukei U.) 
Seinen no seikatsu ni taisuru taido no tokushitsu 
ni kansuru kenkyü. [Studies on characteristics of 
adolescents’ attitudes toward life.] Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958(Jul), 6, 7-13, 61-62.—An attitude 
scale was administered to 157 college students and 
58 adults, data of which were factor analyzed. These 
2 groups revealed similar attitudes. Half of the 
adolescents then participated in a small group dis- 
cussion on how to live in this modern society. This 
proved effective in changing the adolescents’ atti- 
tudes. Concluded that adolescents’ attitudes are in- 
definite and changeable. 
Ohwaki. 


3411. Peterson, Donald R., & Cattell, Raymond 
B. (U. Illinois) Perony factors in nursery 
school children as derived from parent ratings. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 14, 346-355.—"Eighty 
children in a metropolitan university nursery school 
were rated by their parents in respect to 43 variables. 
Reports of teachers were obtained for an additional 
variable and the entire set intercorrelated. Fourteen 
factors were extracted, and after an initial orthogonal 
solution had been reached through use of the quarti- 
max routine . . . two independent series of rotations 
to oblique simple structure were carried out. One of 
these'entailed knowledge of item content . . . the 
other was ‘blind’ throughout. The factors reported 
represent the best single solution to emerge from 
both kinds of rotational procedure. Factors were 
compared . . . with those isolated in earlier investiga- 
tions, and were matched statistically with the factors 
reported in a previous study [see 34: 2750] of par- 
ent ratings on six- and seven-year-old children. . . . 
Seven factors (G, K, O, I, H, C, and A) could be 
recognized with reasonable clarity and bore a sta- 
tistically demonstrated resemblance to similarly iden- 
tified factors in the study of six- and seven-year-olds. 
Five others (D, E, M, L, and a putative ‘oldest child’ 
factor . . .) presented a variety of interpretative 
problems. . . . In two cases (F and J), it was sug- 
gested that interpretations given in the report on 
six- and seven-year-olds be reconsidered."—L. В. 
Heathers. 

3412. Rosenberg, B. G, & Zimet, Carl N. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Authoritarianism and 
aesthetic choice. J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Nov), 46, 
293-297.—Scores on the California Public Opinion 
Scale and the Welsh Figure Preference Tests were 
correlated for 3 small student groups. The hypothe- 
sis "that the authoritairan individual would show 
preference for the regular, familiar, balanced, two 
dimensional designs" is supported in "that those peo- 
ple who show sensitivity to and acceptance of the 
perceptions of deviant forms are those who show 
the least authoritarian trends, while the authoritarian 
characteristically chooses the familiar and common- 
place designs."—J. C. Franklin. 


3413. Shaw, Merville C., & Grubb, James. 
(Chico State Coll.) Hostility and able high school 
underachievers. J. counsel. Psychol. 1958, 5, 263- 
266.— This study indicated that bright male under- 


English summary.—S, 
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achievers scored significantly higher on three hostility 
scales than did a correspondingly bright group of 
male achievers.—M. M. Reece. 

3414. Smith, Herbert A., & Penny, Lawrence L. 
(U. Kansas) А practical means of determining 
pupil socio-economic status. Peabody J. Educ., 
1959, 36, 204-213.—A Socio-Economic Inventory of 
Family Welfare of 45 items selected from an original 
100 items after 2 years of pretrial, item analysis, 
scoring weights, reliability, and validity determina- 
tions.—S. M. Amatora. 

3415. Woods, R. C. (Marshall Coll) Factors 
affecting cheating and their control. Proc. W.Va. 
Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 79-82.—129 junior high school 
students were studied using school records; a ques- 
tionnaire on home environment, personal habits, and 
attitudes; an analysis of the amount of cheating done 
on selected tests; and an anonymous questionnaire 
bearing directly upon the student's action and attitudes 
toward the subject of cheating. "Results were not 
conclusive in indicating types or differences in per- 
sonality or achievement between cheating and non- 
cheating students. . . . There is no definite type of 
personality or environmental factor that predisposes 
a student to cheating in school work. . . . Most stu- 
dents . . . evinced a satisfactory attitude toward what 
constituted cheating. ... A large amount of cheating 
occurs where students are ignorant of or indifferent 
to the immediate and ultimate consequences of such 
acts." Classroom education helps reduce cheating 
but the result is slight. The best solution lies in 
preventive measures, such as controlling conditions of 
work, knowledge of the consequences of cheating, 
and nature and degree of school work.—O. Strunk, 
Jr 

3416. Worchel, Philip. (U. Texas) Personality 
factors in the readiness to express aggression. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1958( Oct), 14, 355-359.—College stu- 
dents, 104 in elementary educational psychology 
classes, were given a frustrating "intelligence test," 
then asked to rate the examiner's test administration 
and instructors in general and to fill out an inventory 
which provided a measure of self-ideal self-discrep- 
ancy (SI). Half the S's did the Ist rating anony- 
mously, all did the 2nd rating anonymously. Ss were 
instructed to leave all blanks, those signed and un- 
signed, together on their desks. Hostility was greater 
on the examiner rating when ratings were unsigned 
(1% level) and when SI was low (5% level). There 
was no evidence to support displacement of aggres- 
sion towards teachers in this or an additional study. 
It is suggested that displacement may occur only 
when the object of displacement is also perceived as 
frustrating.—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also Abstracts 2763, 2879, 3126) 
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3417. French, Joseph L. (U. Nebraska) Re- 
actions of gifted elementary pupils. Gifted child 
Quart., 1958, 2, 69-70.—Pupil appraisals of a 6- 
week summer school enrichment program are pre- 
sented. 20 gifted 5th graders participated. Student 
comments tended to be favorable.—N. M. Chansky. 

3418. Goetzinger, C. F., & Rousey, C. L. (U. 
Kensas Medical Center) Educational achievement 
of deaf children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1959 (Mar), 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


104, 221-231.—The performances of 101 residential 
deaf students, aged 14 through 21, on: the WAIS; 
the vocabulary section of the (presumably revised) 
Binet Intelligence Scale; and the paragraph mean- 
ing, vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and arithmetic 
computation parts of an (unnamed) achievement test 
were compared for the congenitally deaf, those ac- 
quiring deafness not later than age 3, different kinds 
of adventitiously deaf, and children with and with- 
out deaf parents. The inference is drawn that maxi- 
mal educational expectations for the deaf under pre- 
sumably favorable learning conditions may be con- 
siderably ‘below those for the hearing. 24 reís.—T. 
E. Newland. 

3419. Malmquist, Eve. (U. Stockholm) What's 
happening in reading in Sweden? Part II. Read- 
ing Teach. 1958(Dec), 12, 98-102.—The medical 
diagnosis of “congenital word blindness” has recently 
been challenged by educators and psychologists in 
Sweden. Research is hampered by inadequate group 
tests at all levels. Normal children over 1 sigma 
below group mean are considered reading disabilities. 
The research procedure and areas of research needed 
are discussed.—C. R. Wurtz. 

3420. Miyoshi, Minoru, & Koura, Ichiro. (Hiro- 
shimo U.) Kaku kyoka kyoikuho ni kansuru 
kyóiku shinrigakuteki kenkyü: III. Kokugoka ni 
okeru gakugyo fushinji. Tokuni dokukairyoku 
ni tsuite. [Psychological studies on learning of 
school subjects: III. Children of inferior ability ш 
learning the Japanese language.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jan), 6, 175-185, 204.—(see 34: 3381) 
1080 Ss ranging from Ist to 9th grades were tested, 
They were the upper 10 and lower 10 pupils in Japa- 
nese language achievement in their classes. The 
tests included questions on sentence structure, gram- 
matical function of words, identification of the sub- 
ject, etc. The difference in scores between higher 
and lower groups increased with the school year. 
Difüculty in understanding sentences is due to dif- 
ficulty in the basic knowledge of functions of words. 
English abstract.—5. Ohwaki. 9 

3421. Psychosynthesis Research Foundation. 
The education of gifted and super-gifted children. 
Greenville, Del.: Author, 1959. 12 p.—A type $ 
“Educational Centre” is proposed for "super-gifte 
children and its general characteristics are describe 
briefly.—T. E. Newland. 


3422. Walter, Jean. (New South Wales School 
for the Deaf, Australia) Some further Observ? 
tions on the written sentence construction of pro 
foundly deaf children. Amer. Ann. Deaf, a ^ 
(May), 104, 282-285.—On the basis of the еа 
study (see 30: 1600), the composition test was E 
ministered to 58 comparable children in 3 Austra КК 
and 4 English schools, all under СА 12-11 and p 
foundly deaf from birth. Sentence structure rang 


out verbs). А es! 
of speech and types of constructions used in the pret 
ent compositions that were not used їп... taff, 
ous investigation” are mentioned: changes of гед 
of curriculum, of teaching method, or of the chi i 
themselves. No data on intelligence test res". n in 
age of commencing school, or on length of tim 
school were reported.—T. E. Newland. 
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EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3423. Demaret, J. Pour une meillure réparti- 
tion des candidats aux Centres d'Apprentissage 
de l'Académie de Paris. [Toward a better distribu- 
tion of candidates for the vocational schools of the 
Academy of Рагіѕ.] BINOP, 1959 (Mar-Apr), 15, 
101-104.—Tests and other methods used in working 
out plans for preventing overcrowding in some cen- 
ters while others have vacancies are described.—F. 
M. Douglass. 

3424. Drasgow, James, & McKenzie, James. 
(U. Buffalo) College transcripts, graduation and 
the MMPI. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 196-199. 
—Lines of communication established between edu- 
cational or vocational measures like college tran- 
scripts and personality measures such as MMPI’s 
may contribute to the client-clinician-counselor com- 
munity.—M. M. Reece. 

3425, Gilbert, Ruth. (Columbia U.) Functions 
of the consultant. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1960( Jan), 
61, 177-187.—An analysis based on reading and ob- 
servation. 14 refs.—H. K. Moore. 

3426. Grempel, Franz. Psychotherapie іп der 
Schulklasse. [Psychotherapy in the classroom.] Jb. 
Psychol. Psychother., 1958, 5, 231-242.— Behavior 
problems in the classroom can be approached either 
as disciplinary matters or as adjustment problems. A 
teacher trained in psychotherapy can apply his knowl- 
edge and skill advantageously, not only to the “prob- 
lem children," but to the benefit of the whole class. 
The thesis is illustrated with summaries of 3 cases. 
Psychoanalytic interpretation expanded through some 
Principles of developmental psychology is applied in 
dealing with the children. Classroom teaching was 
Structured in order to provide all children better un- 
derstanding of social situations in general. The 
i ildren in question were able to benefit also as par- 
luüpants of the group. Therapy seminars were con- 

ШК outside the classroom with members needing 
ог solving their adjustment problems—/. J. 

ieliauskas. 

E Lambert, Philip, (U. Wisconsin) The 

cipal and the problem child. Elem. sch. J. 
үң D. 60, 75-83.—"Usually, the principal does 
nn p 7 the child's difficulties until . . . [others] 
О ted and failed to find a solution. . . . Because 
фера Points of view are part of the difficulty, the 
i ра must sift the mass of information brought 
trative UN оп a course of action." Ап illus- 
given, 7. ccn principal participation is 

ES Robertson, Malcolm H. (U. Florida) A 

енш; О: counselor and student reports of 

5,276-08( interviews. J. counsel. Psychol, 1958, 

-—The similarities and differences between 
рг eto of counselor interviews 
an , Areas of agreement and disagreement 

З E .M. Reeve! Е 
Units ра 14, Lawrence J. Grou idance 

ts for Catholic high ET В 


ol; ў Chicago, Ill.: 
ке. Press, 1957. 172 p. $3.80.—This set 
Cent © Outlines presents selected areas of adoles- 


di ] 
Miet. <p mmt within the framework of Catholic 
.3430, net + Severin, 

tional ace nce Research Associates. 1959 educa- 


08. Chicago, Ill.: Author, 1959. 112 p. 


34: 3423-3434 


—Educational tests, scoring services, guidance pub- 
lications and services, study booklets, reading develop- 
ment materials, and survey and consulting services 
are described.—R. L. McCornack. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3431. Anderson, Charles C. (U. Alberta) The 
extent and factorial structure of function fluctua- 
tion in a mixed group of adolescents and pre- 
adolescents. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 29, 34— 
41.—Function fluctuation refers to "genuine quanti- 
tative changes in the effectiveness with which a func- 
tion operates on different testing occasions." Greater 
fluctuation at the secondary level than at the primary 
level is indicated, especially in arithmetic. “The 
difference between the average group index of fluctua- 
tion in cognitive and in non-cognitive tests was sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level whereas with the 
younger groups it had been either insignificant or sig- 
nificant only at the 5 per cent level." 6 sets of parallel 
tests were administered to 58 students in a rural Eng- 
lish secondary school. No general factor was ob- 
served to account for the correlations between the 
individual indices of fluctuation on the 6 tests. The 
data did not permit any conclusions to be drawn on 
the effect of the 6 factors on fluctuations. 3 possible 
explanations to account for function fluctuation: ef- 
ficiency of cerebral control, emotional strength or 
fatigue, and personality factors. Further research is 
needed.—W. Coleman. 

3432. Barch, Abram M., & Wright, Robert L. 
(Michigan State U.) A comparison of writing 
characteristics and verbal ability of college stu- 
dents. Pap. Mich. Acad. Sci. Arts Lett., 1958, 44, 
227-231.—Flesch Reading Ease scores obtained from 
122 college freshman essays written in a standard 
test situation correlated significantly (— 0.24) with 
the Michigan State University Reading Test, due 
mainly to the word difficulty component, but not with 
the L scale of the ACE. Total number of words 
written correlated significantly (.17 and .30) with 
the verbal ability tests. Mean Reading East score 
was 67 with an SD of 9.—4. M. Barch. 


3433. Burgess, T. C. Form equivalence of the 
Ammons Quick Picture Vocabulary Test. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 276.—The 2 forms of the Ammons Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test and a new form, the 
Quick Picture Vocabulary Test, were administered 
to 65 kindergarden children. Product moment cor- 
relations were significant (p = .01): Form А with 
Form B was .82; Form А with Quick form, .75; 
and Form B with Quick form, .81. Mean scores 
were 17.86, 17.48, and 18.00; SDs were 2.99, 2.90, 
and 4.13, respectively.—C. Н. Ammons. 


3434. Chahbazi, Parviz. (Cornell U.) Analy- 
sis of Cornell Orientation Inventory items on 
study habits and their relative value in prediction 
of college achievement. J. exp. Educ., 1958(Dec), 
27, 135-142.—For a more efficient prediction of col- 
lege success, an inventory concerning possible causes 
of failure was constructed for the Cornell College 
of Agriculture. The validity of the items on the in- 
ventory relative to the validity of several other tests 
and secondary school averages should be determined, 
and a multiple regression equation developed. Em- 
ploying 4 standardized tests, a multiple correlation of 
.536 was found, and predicted scores were compared 
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to actual scores. The "underachievers" were com- 
pared to the “over-achievers” for item analysis. The 
8 items with significant discriminating power were 
used to establish a partial score resulting in little 
change in the coefficient of correlation with the 
criterion but lower correlations than before with the 
other predictors.—E. F. Gardner. 


3435. Educational Testing Service, Evaluation 
and Advisory Service. Making the classroom test: 
A guide for teachers. Princeon, N.J.: Author, 1959. 
28 p.— Practical suggestions for the classroom teacher 
to make better tests. It presents the essential prin- 
ciples and some realistic illustrations to serve as 
guides for better classroom tests.—L. G. Schmidt. 


3436. Foy, Glenn Arthur. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) A study of the relationship between cer- 
tain factor-analyzed ability measures and success 
in college engineering. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jul), 20, 368.—Abstract. 


3437. Gremillion, Benedict Joseph. (Mount St. 
Scholastica Coll.) The Cooperative School and 
College Ability Test as a screening instrument 
for the mathematics proficiency examination. J. 
soc. Psychol. 1958(Feb), 47, 149-151.—A. correla- 
tional study of the 2 tests shows that the “Quantita- 
tive Scores of the Cooperative College Ability Test 
[can] be substituted satisfactorily for the Part IV— 
Mathematics of the Cooperative General Culture Test 
as a screening instrument for the proficiency ex- 
amination in mathematics in the freshman orienta- 
tion program, thus eliminating the administration 
and scoring of one examination."—J. C. Franklin. 


3438. King, W. Н. (U. London) Ап experi- 
mental investigation into the relative merits of 
listening and reading comprehension for boys and 
girls of primary school age. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 29, 42-49.—The scores of 495 primary school 
children in reading comprehension tests presented 
orally and visually were compared. 5 different types 
of material were used, and comparisons between boys 
and girls were made on the 2 methods of presenta- 
tion and for 5 levels of intelligence. The data ob- 
tained show that “a single mark for one comprehen- 
sion test is not a valid or reliable mark for an assess- 
ment of comprehension in general.” A number of 
short passages with variety in content might be more 
appropriate to use.—W. Coleman. 


3439. Krug, Robert E. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Over- and underachievement and the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1959(Apr), 43, 133-136.—Does the Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule differentiate be- 
tween under- and overachievers? How does an apti- 
tude test battery compare with 3 achievement tests 
and high school standing as a basis for determining 
over and underachievement? “Two samples, each con- 
sisting of 120 Ss were selected; the samples were 
termed aptitude-based and performance-based. 73 
Ss were in both samples. . . . there were 20 Ss [col- 
lege fresmen] at each of three levels of expected 
performance for both over- and underachievement 
groups.” Differences between groups were found 
according to the Edwards. “For the purposes of 
selection, the EPPS and certain evidences of past 
performance are functionally equivalent.”—J. W. 
Russell. 
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3440. Lonski, A. B. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Algebra test for engineering and science: Group, 
grade 13, Test I 50 min. Test II 30 min. Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y.: Acorn Publishing Co., 1958, 
Booklets $5.00 per 25 with manual.—An achievement 
test for students who have completed intermediate 
algebra, Originally used to form homogeneous 
groups in the Army-Star program. Test I repre- 
sents minimum essentials while Test II, which is not 
used alone, may be used to decide if further algebra 
is necessary. The manual discusses construction and 
administration; presents K-R 20 reliability coef- 
ficients; and for Test I, 4 predictive validities of .88- 
.90 using final grades in freshmen algebra or engi- 
neering mathematics—R. L. McCornack. 

3441. Mayer, Robert W. (School District, New- 
ark, Del.) A study of the STEP Reading, SCAT 
and WISC tests, and school grades. Reading 
Teach., 1958(Dec), 12, 117, 142.—271 7th graders 
tested by WISC full scale, SCAT (School & College 
Ability Tests), and STEP (Sequential Tests of Edu- 
cational Progress) reading subtest. Intercorrela- 
tions of these measures and correlations with school 
grades indicate “all three tests predicted average 
school grades with equal effectiveness.”—C. 
Wurtz. 

3442. Mehrotra, S. М. Predicting Intermediate 
Examination success by means of psychological 
tests: A follow-up study. J. voc. educ. Guid., 1958 
(May), 4, 157-165.—A follow-up report on 115 stu- 
dents of Class XII of the Intermediate College, Alla- 
habad, India, who were administered a battery 0 
psychological tests during 1956-57. Test scores were 
checked against total score on the student's Inter- 
mediate Exam of 1957. Linear and multiple correla- 
tional data are presented plus a group factor analysis. 
Best single predictor of final examination grade was 
a group verbal intelligence test (r = 47); the addi- 
tion of 4 nonverbal tests did not raise this correlation 


appreciably. Ригег tests of differentiated primary 
mental abilities are needed plus consideration of bur 


sonality factors, such as industriousness, for 
prediction—W. L. Barnette, Jr. к 
3443. Mills, Judson. Changes in moral attitudes 
following temptation. J. Pers. 1958( Dec), i 
517-531—"Attitudes of sixth grade students у, 
measured before and after a contest which presen 
them with a decision to violate or comply Wi Gan 
moral standard against cheating. , Мону 
to cheat was manipulated by offering diffe hy- 
rewards for winning the contest... - The man 
pothesis tested was that Ss who decide not to c ti 
when tempted will become more severe 1n their Len 
tudes toward cheating; Ss who cheat will bec 
more lenient. It was predicted that the gren nest 
motivation to cheat, the more Ss who were "it. 
would increase in severity; and the less the mo 


у : me. 
tion, the more lenient Ss who cheat would Вее 
. . . Despite the insensitivity of the quest dicted 


overall the experiment produced the рг 
changes.” —A. Rosen. u. Aber- 


3444. Nisbet, John, & Buchan, Jim. (Vents at 
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were used as the predictor variables. University 
grades in arts, science, and medicine were used as the 
criteria. Correlations ranging from .05 to .28 were 
obtained. Much better prediction of 4th year grades 
was obtained from lst year university grades—W. 
Coleman. 

3445. Pepinsky, Harold B., Pepinsky, Pauline 
N., & Pavlik, William B. (Ohio State U.) Task 
relevant personal beliefs and task accomplishment. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 305-311.—An organiza- 
tional leadership task and a scholastic achievement 
task performed by 56 male college students showed 
that students with high organizational leadership 
scores were seen by their teammates as being more 
like organizational leaders than students with low 
scores. No differentiation was obtained by the 
Scholastic Achievement Scale. “It was suggested 
that task relevant personal beliefs . . . could be used 
as dependent variables in research on client progress 
in counseling.”—M. M. Reece. 


3446. Plant, Walter T., & Richardson, Harold. 
(San Jose State Coll.) The IQ of the average 
college student. J. counsel. Psychol., 1958, 5, 229— 
231.—The IQ's reported for college and university 
student samples in a number of studies are compared 
to those obtained for 732 college freshmen at San 
Jose State College. It is suggested that "the most 
nearly correct IQ value" of the average college stu- 
dent is 120 and that of the average college freshman 
is 116, 18 refs.—M. M. Reece. 


3447. Raphelson, Alfred C., & Moulton, Robert 
V. The relationship between imaginative and 
direct verbal measures of test anxiety under two 
Conditions of uncertainty. J. Pers., 1958( Dec), 26, 
556-567.—“This study compares the relationships ob- 
tained between scores on two dispositional measures 
of anxiety (Test Anxiety Questionnaire and n 
\chievement) when given under two conditions which 
ОШегей in amount of information available concern- 
ing the outcome of a competitive task.” In a complex 
Perceptual-motor task, male college students in Ex- 
Petiment I were informed of errors and were given 
eues to aid performance, but were provided no in- 
Ormation in Experiment П. In Experiment I, n 
cmevement and Test Anxiety correlated — .43, in 
ical E It was hypothesized that Ss “characteris- 
у fearful in competitive situations . . . react to 
Perceived certainty of failure by leaving the field 


Psychologically, ie, perceiving no personal threat.” 
‚ Rosen, 


p Rémond, Antoine; Lesévre, Nicole, & 
Run V. Étude électro-oculographique de la 
ERES [Electro-oculographic study of reading.] 
Studi, ol. Franc. 1958, 3, 250-265.—Eye movement 
Pom ere made on 100 normal Ss ranging in age 
Cation; lle 60 years and representing 3 different edu- 
ions ‘al levels. Measurements of the number of fixa- 
size е the duration of {һе fixations, and ће 
to be ER movements between fixations were found 
and fixed tO educational level. The movements 
rom pop S Were analyzed and compared with data 
E eiat subjects.—C. J. Adkins. ` 

кесш ason, Irwin б. (U. Washington) In- 
iy, у. ап personality correlates of test anx- 
Enos abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 59, 272— 

5 Were administered: Sarason's True-False 


34: 3445-3453 


Test Anxiety Scale, Bendig's 20-item version of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, Sarason's Lack of 
Protection Scale, and Edwards’ Social Desirability 
Scale. These data were intercorrelated with 13 meas- 
ures of intellectual performance. "Although all cor- 
relations between anxiety and intellectual measures 
were small, there was a consistent, significant tend- 
ency for . . . [Sarason's True-False Test Anxiety 
Scale] to correlate negatively with the intellectual 
measures. No similar tendency was observed for 
the... [other scales]."—G. Frank. 


3450. Sarnoff, Irving; Sarason, Seymour B., 
Lighthall, Frederick, F., & Davidson, Kenneth S. 
(Yale U.) Test Anxiety and the “Eleven-plus” 
examinations. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 29, 9— 
16.—The Text Anxiety Scale (TA) was administered 
in 2 English primary schools. It was predicted that 
the imminence of the 11 + examinations would be 
accompanied with a rise in anxiety level, but lower 
TA scores were obtained on the retest. This result 
is attributed to an order effect “which characterizes 
retest performance on the TA scale.” Data obtained 
failed to support the prediction that a small but sta- 
tistically significant negative r would be obtained 
between the TA scores and performance on the 11 + 
examinations. Alternative explanations of the find- 
ings are suggested based on other research with the 
TTA Scale.—W. Coleman. 

3451. Sonnekus, M. C. H. (U. Pretoria) Die 
prognostieke waarde van 'n batterij gestandaar- 
diseerde akademiese prestasietoetse vir die doel 
van akademiese leiding aan eerstejaar-universi- 
teitstudente. [The prognostic value of a battery of 
standardized academic achievement tests in the service 
of advising college freshmen.] U. Hogesch., 1958 
(Dec), 2(5), 72-88.—An achievement and ability 
test in 5 academic subjects: Afrikaans, English, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry were standardized 
on the 1st year population of 3 Afrikaans speaking 
universities (3300 students). 2 batteries predict dif- 
ferential success in BA and BS curricula.—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

3452. Strong, Paschal N., Jr. (Bowman Gray 
School Medicine, Winston-Salem, N.C.)  Correla- 
tion between the Ohio Literary Test, grade 
achieved in school and Wechsler-Bellevue IQ. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 15, 71-72.—""The Wech- 
sler IQ and the Ohio Literary Test are substantially | 
correlated and, as would be expected, the correlation 
between Verbal IQ and the Literary score is the 
highest. These correlations are somewhat attenuated 
because of the use of a Wechsler I or WAIS as a 
measure of intelligence rather than a single instru- 
ment, Nevertheless, it appears that the Ohio Literacy 
Test can be used both as a measure of reading ability 
and quick estimate of verbal intelligence with some 
degree of confidence." The Ohio correlated as highly 
with school grades (N — 85) as with Wechsler V. 
IQ (N —61). Ss were patients, probably frequently 
neuropsychiatric patients.—L. B. Heathers. 


3453. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Ten essential steps in a testing 
program. Education, 1959 (Mar), 79, 357-361.—In 
1957, approximately 108,000,000 tests were used. To 
insure that tests are administered correctly, inter- 
preted wisely, and caused effectively, 10 steps essential 
to any effective testing program for the schools are 
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listed. Each step is carefully explained and analyzed. 
—5. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 2457, 2464, 2913) 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


3454. Abramovitz, A. B., & Burnham, Elaine. 
(Wisconsin State Board of Health, Madison) Ex- 
ploring potentials for mental health in the class- 
room. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959(Apr), 43, 253-259.— 
An experimental mental health course from the view- 
point of 3 clinical psychologists engaged in planning 
and teaching it at 3 state colleges. The courses were 
so established that only experienced teachers were 
selected and the emphasis was placed on the everyday 
class situations as they applied to mental health in- 
sights and principles. Underlying the basic approach 
to the student there is considerable individual differ- 
ence between the clinician and the teacher in their 
approach to their concepts of learning and teaching. 
A need for ongoing training for teachers is sug- 
gested to help stimulate more objectivity in their 
approach to pupils.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 

3455. Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. (0. Buffalo) 
Point V: Fulbright-fellows up against accultura- 
tion. J. soc. Psychol., 1957(Nov), 46, 199-205.— 
An informal account of the author’s experiences as a 
teaching Fulbright fellow in Delhi, India—J. C. 
Franklin, 

3456. Chansky, Norman M. The self-concept 
and the perception of values of teachers. J. hum. 
Relat., 1959, 7(3), 358-366.—The values which pros- 
pective teachers believed to govern the behavior of 
professional teachers was found to be related to the 
view of the self which the prospective teachers held. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 

3457. Evans, K. M. (U. College Cardiff) An 
examination of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 28, 
253-257.—In a group of 109 teacher-training stu- 
dents, grades in practical teaching were not sig- 
nificantly correlated with Moray House Adult In- 
telligence Test, Ravens Progressive Matrices, Min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, and Teachers and 
Teaching (a specially constructed atitude test), al- 
though all of these tests except the latter gave sig- 
nificant r's with marks in theory of education. Mul- 
tiple r's of the intelligence tests and Minnesota in- 
ventory with grades in theory of education were 
slightly higher. Inventory scores were much lower 
and more varied than the American norms. А sub- 
sidiary group of 14 Ss instructed to fake favorable 
responses succeeded in raising their mean score from 
9.43 to 39.79, a significant increase.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

3458. Felix, R. H. (National Inst. Mental Health) 
Your mental health. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1959, 48, 
9.—The emotional environments in which teachers’ 
work hold considerable strain and tension. The psy- 
chological interaction with youngsters, quality of ad- 
ministrative direction, and pressures of parental and 
public opinion have an impact upon the teacher's psy- 
chological adjustment. Specific suggestions for deal- 
ing with worries, public criticism, resentments, and 
classroom tensions are made.—R. A. Hagin. 

3459. Robinson, H. Alan. (Hofstra Coll.) The 
secondary school reading specialist. Reading 
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Teach., 1958(Dec), 12, 103-106.—Questionnaire re- 
sponses of 401 secondary school reading specialists 
in 5 largest cities of 41 states and D.C. Conclusions; 
wide variety of training, situations, and duties; me- 
dian salary $5250; job satisfaction high (almost 
99%); recommendations discussed.—C. R. Wurts. 
3460. Satlow, David. (Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Democracy in the super- 
vision of a high school department. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959, 32, 222-225.—Analysis of practices in 
supervision ranging from authoritarianism to teacher 
participation in policy making.—H. B. English. 


PERSONNEL PSYCHOLOGY 


3461. Burns, Robert K. Management and em- 
ployee motivation. Publ. personnel Rev., 1959 
(Apr), 20, 122-127.—4An analysis of motivation from 
the point of view of an executive officer viewing the 
critical problems of the American economy. The 
analysis includes an awareness of sociocultural fac- 
tors; a list of needs broken down into primary (physi- 
ological and occupational), situational (security, 0p- 
portunity, acceptance, recognition), and operational 
(work oriented) categories. The process of motiva- 
tion is discussed with emphasis on barriers. A con- 
cluding section discusses motivation and management, 
—M. Brown. 


(See also Abstract 2371) 
SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3462. Adkins, Dorothy C. Objectives of public 
personnel selection. Publ. personnel Rev., 1959 
(Apr), 20, 128-133.—A selection program for public 
jobs needs not only to avoid the possibility of criti- 
cism of “spoils system” patronage, but also to select 
and tank the most suitable applicants. Т һе criteria 
of suitability are too often limited to the immediate 
job and overlook the long range program. A recruit- 
ment plan is presented which broadly covers the many 
significant areas.—M. Brown. 

3463. Albright, Lewis E., Smith, Wallace J, ¢ 
Glennon, J. R. (Standard Oil Co., Ind.) A fo" 
low-up on some “Invalid” tests for selecting A 
men. Personnel Psychol. 1959, 12, 105-12—À 
follow-up approximately 2 years after a battery 2 
tests was administered to 2 types of salesmen 1 ca 
tified: those who had been promoted, those who Wo" 
still salesmen (no change in status) and those Mir 
resigned. Several tests which had shown no Ped 
ous correlation with supervisory ratings of the PA 
men's job performance predicted the prono p 
change-resigned criterion. The promoted an sn 
signed groups were identified by а multiple doe " 
nant function more accurately than were the 
change group.—4. S. Thompson. om 

3464. Barron, Frank; Block, Jack ; MacKinnes, 
Donald W., & Woodworth, Donald G. An assi $n 
ment study of air force officers: III. Assessm 
correlates of criteria of officer effectiveness. .- “4g 
WADC tech. Rep., 1958(Dec), No. 58-91. vue үү 
p—(see 34: 2300) The third of a 5-part TEP се 
the psychological assessment of over 300 ат iables 
captains. Criterion data consisting of 61 T 
were obtained from Officer Effectiveness, 
Promotion Board Ratings, Superior Officers 
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and from a structured interview referred to as the 
Job Concept Interview. By statistical means, the 
Various criteria were reduced to factors and clusters. 
The factors obtained from the Officer Effectiveness 
Reports showed little correlation with most psycho- 
logical test measures. The 3 clusters called work 
effectiveness and responsibility, human relations skills, 
and conformance to military standards of conduct 
obtained from the Job Concept Interview ratings had 
more significant correlations with the assessment 
measures.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3465. Boling, Jewell, & Fine, Sidney A. (U.S. 
Employment Service) Cues used by raters in the 
rating of temperament requirements of jobs. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959 ( Apr), 43, 102-108.—Could word 
and phrase cues in job definitions be standardized to 
achieve homogeneous concepts and interrater agree- 
ment in the ratings of so-called "temperament" re- 
quirements of jobs? There were 3 stages in this 
series of studies: (a) A review of the literature 
yielded 14 traits arranged in 7 bipolar pairs and 
defined for use in the ratings. 50 jobs were rated 
by 7 raters according to these definitions. (b) In- 
experienced and experienced analysts applied the rat- 
ing devices. (с) The 12 revised trait definitions were 
applied to the rating of the 2nd sample of 50 jobs. 
10 raters participated. Much improved rater agree- 
ment and reliability resulted.—J. W. Russell. 


3466. Borg, Walter R., Tupes, Ernest C, & 
Carp, A. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) Relationships be- 
tween physical proficiency and measures of lead- 
ership and personality. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 
12, 118-126.— The validity of measures of physical 
Proficiency for the selection of air force officer candi- 
dates and the relationships of physical proficiency 
Measures to leadership and personality measures is re- 
Ported, Results indicate that physical proficiency 
опе are probably of little value in selecting in- 
dividuals for officer training or other executive train- 
Е programs requiring small group leadership be- 
avior. 20 refs. —4. S. Thompson. 


ans Clark, Russell A., & Spector, Aaron J. 
heen Personnel Research Field, Activity, Wash- 
лос) An invitational approach for en- 
USN EDE applications for advanced training. 
Ы Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959(Jan), 
training feo. b 18 p—Applications for advanced 
pre ко enlisted personnel have fluctuated, un- 
method. y from year to year. The invitational 
that th studied here is recommended to assure “. . . 
desired” quality of applicants will be as select as is 
ficient § ind that the number of applicants is suf- 
Undue Or selection purposes, but not so large that an 
сооп must be rejected. It is an efficient and 
terms DES. method which yields secondary gains in 
tion,” че and the dissemination of informa- 
Were 30 n the 2 invited samples, application rates 
and 20% in and 18%, as compared with rates of 4% 
bi. In the control groups.—H. P. Kelley. 


Search Eu Rosemary. (USN Personnel Re- 
dation Bisa Activity, Washington, D.C.) Vali- 
Program, Selection Procedures in enlisted-to-officer 
1958 S. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
followin)» No. 58-11. viii, 17 p—Validity of the 
ing of th тше for prediction of success in train- 
Officer (Lpa sation line officer and Limited Duty 

O) candidates was studied: scores on the 


34: 3465-3471 


8 tests making up the U.S. Navy Officer Selection 
Battery (OSB), Petty Officer Evaluation Sheet rat- 
ings, Qualification for Officer Status ratings, and 
Interview ratings. OSB scores predicted final Officer 
Candidate School grades for Integration applicants 
quite well (multiple r = .82) ; the 3 ratings did not 
increase the predictive efficiency. (The simple sum 
of scores on the Verbal Analogies and Arithmetic 
Reasoning tests had a validity coefficient of 79.) А 
weighted composite of OSB scores correlated .57 
with final Officer Indoctrination Training grades of 
LDO applicants; the sum of scores on the Verbal 
Analogies, Arithmetic Reasoning, and Naval Knowl- 
edge tests had a validity coefficient of .51.—H. P. 
Kelley. 


3469. de Wolff, C. J. Een onderzoek naar de 
reliability van de schriftelijke testbatterij van de 
koninlijke marine. [An investigation of the relia- 
bility of the battery of pencil-and-paper tests of the 
Royal Marine.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 
24—31.— Test-retest and split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients, computed for 7 pencil-and-paper tests, used 
for selection purposes by the Netherlands Marine are 
discussed. Most coefficients were found to be lower 
than the .90 standard, suggested by most statisticians, 
so that a revision of the battery is suggested.—R. H. 
Howwink. 


3470. Glickman, Albert S., Learner, Leonard, & 
Spector, Aaron J. (USN Personnel Research Field 
Activity, Washington, D.C.) Studies in career mo- 
tivation: I. Basic plan. USN Bur. Naval Person- 
nel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-2. x, 19 p.—In order 
to determine how men's knowledge, expectations, at- 
titudes, beliefs, and plans develop and change during 
their 1st enlistment, and the relationships of these to 
the men’s ultimate decisions to reenlist or to separate 
from the Navy, а longitudinal study is planned. 
Career Motivation Survey questionnaires will be ad- 
ministered to the experimental group at various times 
throughout the Ist 3% years of service, and subse- 
quent reenlistment or separation from service will be 
noted. A nonquestioned control group will also be 
checked as to reenlistment rate. Various patterns of 
questionnaire administration are planned to evaluate 
the different factors which may be influencing the 
results. 7 variables in addition to the questionnaire 
will also be studied; these are Basic Test Battery 
scores (General Classification Test, Arithmetic, Me- 
chanical, Clerical), age, race, and education. The 
data, composed of the 59 questionnaire items and 7 
other variables, will be factor analyzed after each of 
8 administrations. Homogeneous scoring keys, based 
on the factor analysis, will be developed. Subse- 
quently, multiple correlation will be used to predict 
the reenlistment criterion. 23 refs.—H. P. Kelley. 


3471. Glickman, Albert S., & Learner, Leonard. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Studies in career motivation: II. Ad- 
ministration 1. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull. 1959, No. 59-3. viii, 54 p.—Data from Admin- 
istration 1 of the Career Motivation Survey (see 34: 
3470), together with Basic Test Battery scores and 
the variables age, education, and race, were subjected 
to a Thurstone centroid factor analysis. 13 factors 
were extracted; after orthogonal rotation, 7 factors 
were identified. Comparisons with results to be ob- 
tained from later administrations are expected to 
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yield information regarding the ways in which opin- 
ions, atitudes, expectations, and career plans of en- 
listed men develop and change during the course of 
their first enlistment.—H. P. Kelley. 

3472. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California) An 
assessment study of air force officers: IV. Pre- 
dictability of a composite criterion of officer ef- 
fectiveness. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958(Dec), 
No. 58-91. viii, 72 p.—(see 34: 3464) The 4th of 
a 5-part report on a project to develop methods for 
identifying air force officers with high potential for 
military leadership. A Criterion Index was derived 
by giving equal weight to ratings obtained from the 
Officers Effectiveness Reports, Promotion Board Rat- 
ings, and Superior Officers’ Ratings. Eventually the 
631 test and assessment variables were reduced to 2 
brief scales (Mo and Mi) keyed to predict this Cri- 
terion Index, The Officer Effectiveness Scale (Mo) 
consists of 56 true-false items stressing personal be- 
liefs and values, or ego-functioning. The Military 
Officer Performance Scale (Mi) consists of 75 forced 
choice triads focused upon military situations and 
military role.—M. B. Mitchell. 

3473. Judy, Chester J. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
An analysis of qualifications data on a group of 
air force mechanics. USAF WADC tech. Note, 
1959(Jun), No. 59-40. iii, 10 p.—This investigation 
was to determine whether selected qualification vari- 
ables would predict a measure of job proficiency. 
The Ss were 415 air force mechanics specializing in 
the maintenance of a heavy bomber aircraft. By in- 
tercorrelation and multiple regression techniques, 3 
groups of variables were identified and evaluated for 
their power in predicting scores on a written test of 
job proficiency. The group composed of specific high 
school courses showed no relationship to the criterion. 
A second group (education level, time in the air force, 
and training courses not specific to the equipment 
maintained) was individually predictive of the cri- 
terion, but added nothing to prediction from a com- 
posite of the other variables. The third group (Me- 
chanical Aptitude Index, air force training courses 
specific to the equipment maintained, and air force 
maintenance experience) was individually predictive, 
and in combination with other qualification variables, 
added significantly to the composite prediction —R. 
V. Hamilton. 


3474, Kazmier, Leonard J, & Browne, С. G. 
oe State U.) Comparability of Wonderlic test 
orms in industrial testing. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Apr), 43, 129-132.—Are the 5 forms of the Wonder- 
lic Personnel Test really equivalent? “Sixteen groups 
consisting of 590 male applicants for apprenticeship 
programs in a large manufacturing company were 
tested using all 5 forms of the Wonderlic Personnel 
Test (Forms A, B, D, E. and F.... it is recom- 
mended that Form B of the Personnel Test not be 
regarded as directly equivalent to any of the other 
four forms of the test and that Form D not be re- 
garded as directly equivalent to Form F in industrial 
testing situations similar to the one in the present 
study." —J. V. Russell. 

3475. Kipnis, David, & Glickman, Albert S. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton D.C.) The development of a non-cognitive 
battery: Prediction of radioman performance. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959( Jun), 
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No. 59-14. vii, 24 p.—Experimental tests adminis- 
tered to 141 radiomen beginning training were the 
Hand Skills Test, Error Finding Test, Color Nam- 
ing Test, Sports Scale, and Risk Scale; Navy Basic 
Test Battery (BTB) and Radio Code Aptitude Test 
scores were also available. Performance measures 
were final overall school grades, code receiving scores, 
and supervisory evaluations of duty performance 1 
year aíter testing. The Sports and Risk Scales sig- 
nificantly predicted final school grades (r=.19 and 
— .31 respectively) and raised the multiple correla- 
tion of the other tests with final grades from .34 to 
.46. Significant prediction of code scores was ob- 
tained with the Hand Skills Test (r = .19), the Color 
Naming Test (г = .25), and both keys of the Risk 
Scale (r = —.21 and — .26); these tests raised the 
multiple correlation with code scores from .35 to 46. 
While the BTB tests did not predict evaluations of 
duty performance, the Insolence Key of the Risk Scale 
and the Hand Skills Test did significantly predict such 
performance (г=—.30 and .32 respectively); the 
multiple correlation was 41.—Н. P. Kelley. 


3476. MacKinnon, Donald W. (U. California) 
An assessment study of air force officers: V. Sum- 
mary and applications. USAF И/ АРС tech, Керо 
1958(Dec), No. 58-91. v, 53 p.—(see 34: 3472) 
The 6 most promising tests for assessing air force 
officer effectiveness without regard to specializa- 
tion are: Strong Vocational Interest Blank, Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory, Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory, IPAR Questionnaire, 
Personal Preference Scale (Grygier revision), an! 
IPAR Biographical Data Sheet. In order to be able 
to compute some promising composite Scores, the 
following tests are also recommended: Terman Con- 
cept Mastery Test, Wesman Personnel Classification 
Test, Opinion Prediction Scale, Chapin, Social In- 
sight Test, Barron-Welsh Art Scale, Guilford Crea- 
tivity Battery, Inventory of Personal Philosophy, MT 
Force Preference Inventory, and Gough Adjective 
Check List. Appendices of significant correlations 
found among the 631 variables, the criterion scores, 
and a list of tests which did not give significant СОГ 
relations are listed.—M. B. Mitchell. 


3477. Merck, John W, & Ford, Frank В. (Latt 
land AFB, Tex.) Feasibility of a method for Scy 
mating short-term and long-term effects of po у 
decisions on the airman personnel system... 1 
59-38. i 1 р 
ec eii BALAN the flow 

The utility of a model which simulates { nder 
This model таке 


à rs $ 5 1 
it possible to estimate with as much. accuracy И б 


Mitchell. 


: d 
3478. Mohsin, S. M. Vocational selection К 
vocational guidance. /. voc. educ. G wid, per- 
(May), 4, 166-171.— The method of placing 0748; 
son on one job is inconsistent with democratie r elec- 
the guidance approach is seen as antithetical Ge tion 
tion since the focus is on the individual. >% 
emphasizes interindividual differences; gu 
stresses intra-individual differences. Guidance 
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feelings of frustration or self-devaluation since it de- 
yelops insight. Guidance should supersede selection. 
The availability of school cumulative records for 
each student would remedy many of the shortcomings 
of the inaccurate selection or placement interview.— 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

3479. Myers, James H., & Errett, Wade. (Pru- 
dential Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
problem of preselection in weighted application 
blank studies. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 ( Apr), 43, 94— 
95.—The problem of preselection in predictions based 
on application blanks was studied on the basis of data 
pertaining to 291 applicants for clerical jobs in Pru- 
dential’s Western Home office in Los Angeles. 
"Among persons actually hired, only five of the 19 
items were found to discriminate between terminated 
and nonterminated employees at or beyond the .05 
level of confidence. At least one of the 10 preselec- 
tion items was found to be predictive of turnover at 
the .001 level. . . . Three possibilities suggest them- 
selves: 1. . . . allow preselection to operate prior to 
utilizing the weights. 2. Apply ‘restriction in range" 
corrections to individual item validity co-efficients, 
where assumptions can be met. . . . 3. Develop ‘pre- 
Selection weights, based upon differences between 
those hired and those rejected.”—J. W. Russell. 

3480. Pickrel, Evan W. (Air Force Personnel and 
Training. Research Center) The relation of mani- 
fest anxiety scores to test performance. J. coun- 
sel, Psychol., 1958, 5, 290-294. — The results of this 
Study have shown that scores on a scale of manifest 
anxiety have consistent differential relation to apti- 
tude test performance."—M. M. Reece. 

‚3481. Reeb, M. How people see jobs: A multi- 
dimensional analysis. Occup. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 
a 1-17.—In this pilot study youth employment of- 
‘cers indicated their judgment of the similarity of 
jobs by rating interjob "distances."—M. York. 

ШО Rimland, Bernard, & Steinemann, John Н. 
М E Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego, 
Wo +) , Development and standardization of 

omen's Mechanical Test, Form 6W. USN Bur. 
Eu Personnel tech. Bull., 1958(Dec), No. 58-14. 
Mabe nen Since the Navy Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
ii cen found too difficult to permit adequate dis- 
a ae among female recruits, MECH Form 6W 
ma, eloped. MECH 6W parallels the previous 
ki оставка! tests. Tool Knowledge and Ме- 

А Е Comprehension subtests were assembled from 
pa St difficult and most internally-consistent items 

Previous forms of the mechanical tests. MECH 

EM us Standardized on about 600 Waves and 1200 
st RE It is an improvement over the previous 
igher, th Or Waves in that the mean raw score is 
Proportio е standard deviation is greater, and the 
chance i or examinees who score at or below the 

3483 vel is much smaller.—H. P. Kelley. 

Andersa o mberg, Nathan; Martinek, Harold, & 

Pope man А. (TAGO, Washington, D.C.) 
tmy helie nt of a provisional battery for selecting 
sonnel Res р. pilot trainees. USA TAGO Per- 

йору. T. tech. res. Note, 1959(Jun), No. 104. 

| бан Perimental tests identified in preliminary 
training ане of 1 or more aspects of success in 
copter “School United States Army Primary Heli- 
Н Were administered in different com- 


bination chool 
5 to 4 samples of helicopter pilot trainees. A 
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6-test provisional battery, derived from tests valid 
in the experimental situation, offered improved pre- 
diction of attrition attributable to flying deficiency or 
lack of leadership. The battery, recommended for 
operationally selecting helicopter pilot trainees, in- 
cludes the Helicopter Pilot Description Form, Heli- 
copter Information Test, Officer Candidate Board 
Interview, Officer Candidate Evaluation Report, Lo- 
cations Test, and Complex Movements Tests.— 
TAGO. 

3484. Schweiker, R. F. (Educational Research 
Corp.) Stability of interest measures and their 
validation for selection and classification. USAF 
WADC tech. Кер., 1959(May), No. 59-36. vi, 50 p. 
—“То determine the suitability of interest measures 
for Air Force personnel procedures, two multiple- 
scale interest measures, Activity Preference Report 
and Opinion Inventory, were given to 16,665 recruits 4 
entering the Air Force, to 1465 of the initially-tested 
airmen near the completion of basic training, and to 
1043 of the initially-tested airmen when completing 
technical school for one of five selected career fields. 
Career Preference Items and a Reenlistment Intent 
item were given in the first two testings and measures 
of satisfaction with the career field and the Air Force 
were given in the third testing. Technical school 
grades and aptitude indexes were obtained for the 
airmen in the third testing. The interest measures 
and the Reenlistment Intent Item indicated differences 
among groups at the three basic training bases and 
among groups later assigned to the five career fields. 
They also indicated that some changes occur during 
basic training and technical school training. In a 
multiple regression analysis, the interest measures 
did not provide useful prediction of school success, re- 
enlistment intent, or other indications of career satis- 
faction." —M. B. Mitchell. 

3485. Thorndike, R. L., & Hagen, Elizabeth P. 
(Columbia U.) Long-term prediction of some 
officer-effectiveness measures from aptitude tests. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1958(Oct), No. 58-489. 
iv, 33 p.—"Aptitude tests administered to applicants 
for flying training in 1943 were correlated with se- 
lected indicators of achievement during the follow- 
ing 12 years for 873 Air Force officers. Criterion 
components identified were: (1) effectiveness as per- 
ceived by superiors; (2) quality and quantity of fly- 
ing duty; (3) importance of duty assignments; and 
(4) continuity of service. The first component was 
predicted, but only to a slight degree, by tests of in- 
tellectual and academic ability. Tests of mechanical 
ability and of motor coordination were slightly pre- 
dictive of the second and third components. The 
fourth component was largely unpredicted. Any suc- 
cess in identifying men who would receive high of- 
ficer effectiveness ratings came from measures of 
quantitative and intellectual abilities and not from 
the tests that predict success in flying training."— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

3486. United States Naval Personnel Measure- 
ment Research Division. Development and stand- 
ardization of the U.S. Navy Basic Test Battery, 
Form 6. USN Bur. Naval Personnel res. Rep., 1958 
(Nov), No. 58-2. iv, 9 p.—A summary of the de- 
velopment of the General Classification Test, Arith- 
metic Test, and Mechanical Test for Form 6 of the 
U.S. Navy Basic Test Battery.—H. P. Kelley. 
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3487. Warburton, F. W. А factor analysis of 
the profile used at War Office Selection Boards. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1958(Dec), 10, 35/-363.—"A fac- 
tor analysis was made of the profile assessments of 
600 candidates attending 18 WOSB in 1947. Judg- 
ments appear to be mainly based on: effective intelli- 
gence, social dominance, and adaptability. No rela- 
tionship could be found between the factor loadings 
of individual profile items and the combination of 
judges responsible for assessing those items. The 
main factors are similar to those found at OSS."— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3488. Wiley, Llewellyn. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Determining job qualifications requirements by 
rating air force task statements. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959(Jul), No. 59-41. vi, 29 p.—Per- 
sonnel qualifications for new air force jobs can be 
evaluated at the task level as distinguished from the 
whole job level. If successful, this approach would 
permit increased freedom in organizational planning 
and planning for assignment of personnel who possess 
unusual skills. This report describes a study designed 
to measure the reliability of ratings made on air 
police tasks. A pilot study using 4 raters indicated 
considerable agreement on the amount of each of 9 
qualification categories needed to perform 80 air 
police tasks. А second study with 10 raters, 7 quali- 
fication categories, and 50 of the original 80 tasks 
produced reliability coefficients in the .70's for pools 
of 5 raters. Each rater was scored for his agreement 
with the others preliminary to the development of a 
task rating scale for use in determining rater bias or 
rater tendencies.—K. V. Hamilton. 


(See also Abstract 2790) 
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3489. Argyle, Michael; Gardner, Godfrey, & 
Cioffi, Frank. The measurement of supervisory 
methods. Hum. Relat., 1957, 10, 295-313—". . . 
an investigation into the effects of different styles of 
first-line supervision on productivity and related vari- 
ables . . . carried out in eight electrical engineering 
factories in the United Kingdom." They perused 
dimensions which had shown relationship to produc- 
tivity or job satisfaction, then interviewed foremen 
individually, giving them a short questionnaire, and 
finally supplemented these measures with managerial 
ratings. These independent measures showed low 
correlation. A later paper reports the relationship 
between these dimensions and productivity, absentee- 
ism, and turnover.—M. York. 


3490. Argyle, Michael; Gardner, Godfrey, & 

ioff, Frank. Supervisory methods related to 
productivity, absenteeism, and labour turnover. 
Нит. Relat., 1958, 11, 23-40.—By making statistical 
comparison of nearly comparable British manufac- 
turing departments through use of interview, rating, 
and foreman description preference test data, it was 
found that only a nonpunitive dimension was sig- 
nificantly related to productivity. This relationship 
was more marked where there was neither wage 
incentive nor machine-paced work, Although ab- 
senteeism was less under democratic foremen, turn- 
over was not related to supervision at all.—M. York. 


3491. Barbichon, G., & Moscovici, S. Analyse 
dimensionelle de l'entreprise et du milieu de tra- 
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vail. [Dimensional analysis of the enterprise and 
the work milieu.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1958(Oct-Dec), 7, 289-398.—A method is de- 
veloped “for analyzing work problems in enterprises 
with reference to multiple dimensions set up with the 
help of Guttman’s scales. The separate fields are: 
economic and domestic life, attitudes towards enter- 
prise, reaction to new work, physical working condi- 
tions, modernization, human relations, social and pro- 
fessional information, motivation for a raise in salary, 
affective resonance, attitude towards work changes, 
. .. The population considered belongs to factories 
affected by the French industrial conversion.’—/. 
Sanua. 

3492. Boekestijn, C., & Gadourek, I. (Nederlands 
Inst. Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Beroep- 
wisseling en beroepaanpassing in een industriali- 
serende streek, [Vocational changes and recruit- 
ment in an industrial region.] Mens Onderneming, 
1958(Sep), 12, 291-304.—Inventories and question- 
naires were employed to investigate causes of labor 
turnover and factors causing workers to prefer one 
job over another. Factory workers were shown: to 
move from job to job more frequently than others, to 
have more confidence in the future, to be less satisfied 
with their work assignments than other categories of 
workers. While agrarian workers are less inclined to 
move to another job, they also regarded industrial 
work with higher esteem than they did agricultural 
work. Social security and opportunity for advance- 
ment were the most attractive features of factory 
work while fear of loss of freedom was its greatest 
drawback. English summary.—S. Duker. P 

3493. Brogden, Hubert E. Simplified rege 
patterns for personnel classification. A TAG 
Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1959 (Mar), ШЕ 
102. 9 p.—A procedure which permits сола е 
simplification of regression equations basic to di 2d 
ential prediction or classification is explained and i ў 
legitimacy is demonstrated. Тһе procedure in bu 
tion permits the subtraction of any constant КОШ ) 
regression weights of each test (across all p 
The constants may be selected to produce a ait 
number of near zero weights, and thus reduce ie 
number of variables entering into each equation. aire: 
procedure may also be of value in identifying ап tion 
jecting variables having little value for classifica 
or differential prediction—TAGO. ald 

3494, Chapman, Loren J., & Campbell, p ona 
Т. (U. Chicago) An attempt to predict the Piy 
formance of three-man teams from attitude m 


— 


person's desirability as a teammate со 
nificantly mi the success or the teams 
was a member.” —J. C. Franklin. 
ilfong 
3495, Curtis, Q. F., Bendall, J. М. & bis 
H. D. Jr. (West Virginia U.) Some Pr rel W. 
the prediction of supervisory success. dard test" 
Va. Acad. Sci., 1958, 30, 186-188.—A dl mann 
development procedure, applied in a paralle 
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2 groups of employees holding similar jobs, re- 
ted in each case with the development of a test 
ing substantial validity within the criterion group, 
in 1 case with similar validity in a follow-up 
oup in the same company. But either of the 2 
eloped scales, when applied to the foremen of 
other company, had no better than chance pre- 
ive power. Possible explanations are discussed.— 
Strunk, Jr. 


3496. Decker, R. L. (West Virginia U.) A 
‘cross-validation study of a test of supervisory 
"ability. Proc. W. Va. Acad. Sci., 1957, 29, 105-109. 
In an attempt at cross-validation of How Super- 
Vise?, 55 members of the supervisory staff of a 
edium-sized manufacturing organization were ad- 
ninistered Form M. Ss were rated for supervisory 
erformance on the same rating scale used with the 

Ss in another validation study. Correlation be- 
ееп total test scores and ratings was not significant. 
‘Although “How Supervise? may have some uses in 

ndustry for such things as determining training 
ds among supervisors, it probably has little future 
S a selection device."—0O. Strunk, Jr. 


3497. de Groot, M. J. W. Elementaire kwanti- 
analyse van ziekteverzuimcijfers. [Elemen- 
lary quantitative analysis of absenteeism due to ill- 

-] Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 219-233.—Fac- 
or analysis is suggested as the best means of making 
quantitative analysis of industrial absenteeism due 
illness. Factors that should be considered are 
\егаре frequency and length of absences, age and 
ecupation of absentee workers, sociopsychological 
Ses and nature of illnesses. It is urged that no 
ysis be made of data gathered over a period less 
a full year—S. Duker. 


„34%. Emery, David A. (General Electric Co.) 
Managerial leadership through motivation by ob- 
tives, Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 65-79.—Em- 
"yees are more likely to be motivated toward high 
‘oductivity, creativity, and self-discipline by forces 
om within themselves than by pressures “externally” 
posed by management. Methods of managerial 
ership are suggested to help expand the role of 
managers through increased participation in de- 
101 making, in setting of objectives, in organizing 
ork for individual achievement and group produc- 
у, апа ш appraising of self and work objectives. 
ding the subordinate's role may provide the 
Best possible stimulant and optimum climate for 
onal growth and may also aid in identifying and 


eloping managerial potential. 22 refs—A. S. 
son. 


ES Mukherjee, D. P. Eastman, W. Н., & 
Й (Metal Box Co. India) Impact of 
(М. Оп productivity. Industr. Relat., Calcutta, 
teles ar-Apr), 11, 78-86.—Definition of morale by 
ab 18 used, The human factors affecting morale 
pos, management relations, wages, labor force 
a ition, psychological, social, and physical con- 
ену; Od morale is the key to increased pro- 
l Indiz; Generally, morale for higher productivity 
ot not high. Labor and management are dis- 

k the Опе another. Apart from ordinary piece 
51е ате no incentive schemes based on sci- 


E Studies in the majority of factories.—H. Silver- 
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3500. Naylor, James C., & Vincent, Norman L. 
(Purdue U.) Predicting female absenteeism. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 81-84.—3 items—age, mari- 
tal status, number of dependents—normally found on 
any job application blank were used on a sample of 
220 female clerical workers, aged 18-58, in an attempt 
to predict female absenteeism. Age and marital 
status showed no relationship to the criterion of ab- 
senteeism (absent 4 days or more during a 6-month 
period), while number of dependents (1 or more) 
was significantly and positively related to absentee- 
ism.—A. S. Thompson. 

3501. O'Connor, R. B. (U.S. Steel Corp.) The 
impact of emotions on production and safety. 
Menninger Quart., 1958(Sep), 12(3), 1-6—Cases 
arising in industry of "situational" problems, of psy- 
chosis, and of severe psychoneurosis are briefly de- 
scribed to illustrate that there is a direct impact of 
emotions on production, that there is a direct rela- 
tionship between emotions and safety at work, and 
that the industrial physician and nurse must be trained 
in and interested in more than the pure mechanics of 
medicine—W. A. Varvel. 

3502. O’Neill, Harry E., & Kubany, Albert J. 
(General Motors Inst.) Observation methodolo; 
and supervisory behavior. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 
12, 85-95.—A direct observation technique was used 
to study the job of 85 foremen in 4 production de- 
partments of 2 widely separated automotive assembly 
plants. From 24 criterion measures studied, 8 (4 ob- 
jective; 4 subjective) were selected for use in this 
analysis. A chi square analysis of the data showed 
differences which were significant but did not stand 
up in cross-validation (1st half vs 2nd half). Also, 
the information obtained was not sufficiently novel to 
justify its use over less expensive interview and ques- 
tionnaire techniques. The broad claims made by 
proponents of direct observations as an appropriate 
measure of supervisory behavior do not appear justi- 
fied by the results of this study.—4. S. Thompson. 

3503. Parker, James W., Taylor, Erwin K., Bar- 
rett, Richard S., Martens, Leon. Rating scale con- 
tent: III. Relationship between supervisory- and 
self-ratings. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 49-63,— 
(see 34: 2174) When self-ratings and supervisory 
ratings of a group of clerical workers were compared, 
the self-ratings were more favorable than those of the 
supervisors, particularly on the Leadership Potential 
Scale, and also more favorable than the workers' 
estimates of their supervisor's ratings. 3 scales— 
Amount of Work Done, Quality of Work Done, and 
Conscientiousness—predicted the over-all ratings al- 
most as well аз all 7 scales.—4. S. Thompson. 


3504. van Loon, J. H. Enkele psychologische 
aspecten van ploegenarbeid. [Psychological aspects 
of shift-working.] Mens Onderneming, 1958(Nov), 
12, 357-365.—2 groups totaling 200 factory workers 
were investigated by means of interviews, question- 
naires, and tests to determine the psychological effects 
of night shift work. Because of interference with 
social and educational activities, there was greater 
objection by those of higher intelligence and by those 
from the upper educational and social levels, Married 
workers tended to be more influenced by the pay 
premium for night work. 45% were satisfied with 
shift work and 18% strongly opposed. Night shift 
workers slept fewer hours per day. Monthly rather 
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than weekly changes of shift were preferred. Com- 
plaints related to eating (20%), sleeping (30%), and 
other physical factors (30%). Daytime noises did 
not interfere with sleep of night shift workers to 
any appreciable extent—S. Duker. 

3505. Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
“Human relations” and the “humanities” in the 
education of business leaders: Evaluation of a 
program of humanistic studies for executives. 
Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 1-28.—Most manage- 
ment development programs have been directed to- 
ward enlarging the executives’ technical know-how 
or improving his human relations skills and under- 
standings. This article evaluates a program in the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania designed to 
develop breadth of perspective and capacity for in- 
dependent thought. Men selected from the upper 
levels of supervisors spend an academic year at the 
University of Pennsylvania and study history, sci- 
ence, philosophy, and the arts. Before and after test- 
ing of 3 experimental groups and 2 control groups 
revealed consistent positive outcomes of the train- 
ing with respect to: enlargement of knowledge and 
understanding of issues and problems in the social 
sciences and humanities, ripening of artistic interests 
and acceptance of aesthetic values, and movement 
away from conformity in thinking. Further study is 
needed to determine the extent to which long-term 
changes and translation to everyday job behavior 
are an outcome. 55 refs.—4. S. Thompson. 


3506. Wiegersma, S. Gezichtpunten en factoren 
in de genormaliseerde werkclassificatie. [Aspects 
and factors involved in the classification of occupa- 
tions.] Mens Onderneming, 1958, 12, 200-208.— 
Factor analysis was used to determine the factors 
principally involved in determining pay rates for vari- 
ous types of industrial work. The principal factor 
was the amount of educational preparation required 
by the job. Physical disadvantages of a job, the 
nonexistence of mechanical devices capable of doing 
the job, the degree of precision required in the task 
and the psychological disadvantages of the job were 
found to be additional factors which contributed most 
to the rating of the type of work in terms of com- 
pensation and prestige —S. Duker. 


3507. Wispe, Lauren G., & Thayer, Paul W. 
(Ohio State U.) Role ambiguity and anxiety in 
an occupational group. /. soc. Psychol, 1957 
(ap, 46, 41-48.— "Agents, assistant managers, and 

istrict managers of a life insurance company were 
intensively interviewed in order to obtain empirically 
the role-expectancies about the three principal line 
positions in the organization. . . . assistant managers 
face considerable role ambiguity . . . [which] de- 
creases as the disparity between the formal and in- 
formal organizational expectancies decrease.” As- 
sistant managers also showed the “greatest amount of 
anxiety and the relationship of role ambiguity to 
anxiety” is considered.—J. C. Franklin. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


3508. Baker, C. H. Three minor studies of 
vigilance. Def. Res. Med. Lab. Rep., 1959(Apr), 
No.234. iii, 15 p.—tThe 3 experiments reported were 
undertaken to test inferences made from an expect- 
ancy theory of vigilance. The 1st experiment demon- 
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strates the expectancy concept in a reaction time ex- 
periment. The 2nd was undertaken to examine the 
hypothesis that vigilance decrement is a function of 
intersignal regularity. The 3rd shows that knowl- 
edge of results in a vigilance setting operates by in- 
forming the observer of the true nature of the tem- 
poral structure of a series of signals. An appended 
note presents data on the ability of human Ss to gen- 
erate a series of signals characterized by temporal 
regularity.—J. L. Fozard. 


3509. Chernikoff, R., Bowen, J. H., & Birming- 
ham, H. P. (USN Research Lab. Washington, 
D.C. А comparison of zero-order and fourth- 
order aided compensatory systems as a function 
of course frequency. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1959 
(Jan), No. 5262. i, 7 p.—Closed-loop man-machine 
control system performance between a zero-order sys- 
tem and an aided 4th-order system was compared. 
For lower frequency inputs the 4th-order system 15 
greatly superior, but as frequency increases, this 
superiority diminishes. Results are in agreement 
with deductions from servomechanism and human en- 
gineering theory.—R. T. Osborne. 


3510. Garvey, W. D., & Taylor, Е. V. (USN 
Research Lab.) Interactions among operator 
variables, system dynamics, and task-induced 
stress. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 43, 79- 5— 
The relative efficiency of several machines 18 studi 
under conditions of operator stress. “Forty-eight 
naval enlisted men served as Ss in the three experi 
ments—16 Ss per experiment.” In each of p ; 
experiments, the Ss were divided into 2 groups 0 à 
an experimental and a control group. 3 systems ү, 
employed: acceleration control, acceleration e em 
control, and position control. In Experiment 5 v 
group used the acceleration; the other used the e 
celeration aided. In Experiment II, one group "E d 
the acceleration and the other the acceleration Eo 
In Experiment III, one group used position par 
and the other the acceleration. Stress was intro! E 
in all cases as the trials progressed. " The better. ^l 
tems retained their advantage under stress. , + "dante 
within the confines of the present studies the КЛ 
neering" variable of system dynamics, prove f selec- 
ascendent over the “psychological” variables Өт ance 
tion and training in determining relative pe" О 
under stress."—J. W. Russell. 


Jogical problems 
ccup. Psychol., у eral 
of 3 years of research, this paper mentions 881 26 
methodological problems without giving 
refs.—M. York. 

problems 


3512. Haire, Mason. Psychological ill. 
relevant to business and industry. Р. чуй P in 
1959(May), 56, 169—194.— Psychologists, Mr nally 
problems related to industry has grown gu industrial 
over the past 10 years. Within the area ч: ар 
psychology 3 subfields are distinguished : di indivi 
psychology, developing out of the tradition n of 
ual differences; human engineering, develop j 
applied experimental psychology ; indus cholo 
psychology, developing from восїа1-р3У e jn the 
theory. Each of these subareas are e IE research 
light of their conceptual history and р, Moyet: 
problems they have raised. 98 Tels. Иш 
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3513. Jerison, Harry J. (Antioch Coll.) Ef- 
fects of noise on human performance. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1959(Арг), 43, 96-101.—". . . three ex- 
periments relating performance changes to noise levels 
are reported. Noise levels used were about 80 db 
representing 'quiet' and 110 db representing ‘noise.’ ” 
Ss in these 3 experiments were paid volunteer male 
undergraduates. In Experiment I, 9 Ss were ex- 
posed to successive half hours of experimental and 
control sessions “to check Broadbent’s previously re- 
ported results that performance on a prolonged vigi- 
lance task was poorer in noise than in quiet.” In Ex- 
periment II, 14 Ss were exposed to successive periods 
of experimental and control sessions "as а result 
of a suggestion by Miles that Ss working in high 
energy noise fields could not keep an accurate count 
on how far they had gone in a repetitive task.” In 
Experiment IIÍ, 14 Ss were exposed to successive 
periods of experimental and control sessions to com- 
pare judgments in quiet and in noise. “It is clear 
that noise produces readily measurable changes in 
human performance." The effects of psychological 
stress may have been more important than noise in 
determining the results, 16 refs—J. W. Russell. 


3514. Lawshe, C. H., Dunlap, Jack W., Kahn, 
Robert L., Shartle, Carroll L., & Katzell Ray- 
mond A. Blueprinting the next ten years of in- 
dustrial psychology: A symposium. Personnel 
Psychol., 1959, 12, 20-48.—In the symposium, the 5 
authors comment on probable developments in indus- 
trial psychology. In “Needs and Developments in the 
Field of Personnel Requirements,” Lawshe surveys 
probable changes in labor force requirements and 
points up 9 desirable developments in psychology. In 
Needs and Developments in Equipment and Tech- 
nology, " Dunlap predicts expansion in techniques and 
training in human engineering and in attention to 
erment systems. In “Morale, Motivation and Re- 
ated Areas,” Kahn predicts greater attention to ex- 
perimental design relating theory to practice, to top 
management problems and functions, and to relating 
Work life to total life situations. In "Top Manage- 
ae Organization, and Related Areas,” Shartle 
Ке the need to study change, to deal with broad 
epranizetional framework, to develop broader criteria 
Miceniational effectiveness, and to understand the 
eo paman values in decision. In “Some Addi- 
m pe Katzell comments on the panel 
ОА tion and points further to the increasing im- 
ү ce of marketing and distribution problems, to 
onal еа of tinion-management relations, to more per- 
Criteria of effectiveness, and to research on 


More interaction t i QUOTE 
ompson, ypes of relationships.—4. S. 


Lg, Manfredi, Angelo, &  Bombelli, Ugo. 
Test SUO Elettroottico Rotatorio Manfredi e il 
z ettroottico Rotatorio Vestibolare (Т.Е.О. 
fredi а, [е Electro-Optical Rotatory Effect Man- 
nd the Electro-Optical Rotatory Vestibular 
RV).] Ric. scient., 1959 (May), 29, 1022- 
tro-optical authors describe the essence of the elec- 
tibular in: TOtatory effect and its application to ves- 
Of measure igation, report the results of a number 
the Бон ements taken on normal Ss, which permitted 
аза dnd ОЁ graphs showing the time of latency 
tion, n of the intensity of vestibular stimula- 
er graphs represent the surface of the fields 
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of perception of the rotatory phosphenes. Some ob- 
servations on pathological Ss are reported showing 
the extreme sensitivity of the TEORV and its ca- 
pacity of discerning the state of each vestibule. This 
capacity opens the prospect of supplying character- 
istic graphs of the individual vestibule diseases and 
of the individual degrees of vestibule response.— 
Author summary. 


3516. Miller, Earl F., II. Effect of exposure 
time upon the ability to perceive a moving target. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959(Jan), Proj. 
NM 17 01 11, Sub. 2, No. 2. ii, 9 p.—66 naval 
aviation cadets were tested on a rapidly moving target 
(110°/sec angular velocity). Visual acuity improved 
markedly as the duration of exposure was increased 
from 200 to 820 msec. Individual differences in per- 
formance were greatest at approximately 300 msec 
and decreased progressively above and below this 
duration —L. Shatin. 

3517. Sarnoff, Charles A., & Haberer, С. Eliza- 
beth. The technique of studying disturbances of 
consciousness at altitude. J. aviat. med., 1959 
(Apr), 30, 231-240.—"A technic for the planning 
and objective monitoring of diagnostic altitude cham- 
ber flights and for setting up the electronic monitor- 
ing devices is presented. Three cases, illustrating the 
usefulness and versatility of the technic, are reported. 
The expected findings in the diagnostic entities, 
which can be delineated by this technic, are dis- 
cussed."—4. Debons. 

3518. Schmidt, H. D. (German Academy Sci- 
ences, Berlin) Bedingungsgrundlagen der sozialen 
Betriebsatmosphaere und Probleme der inner- 
betrieblichen Kooperation. [Conditional bases of 
the social atmosphere in industry and problems of in- 
traindustrial cooperation.] Z. Psychol. 1959, 163, 
153-186.—A study in social psychology of 3 depart- 
ments in a state-owned factory in East Germany was 
undertaken in order to isolate the respective condi- 
tions pertaining to the social atmosphere in the de- 
partments, and in order to clarify the causes for dif- 
ficulties in cooperative behavior. The social atmos- 
phere depends on both social as well as nonsocial fac- 
tors: mutual evaluation of workers, social structure 
of the department, leadership behavior of supervisors, 
satisfaction with wages, promotional possibilities, 
overly stringent demands. Defects in cooperation 
resulted from organizational conditions, but even 
more from human-social relationships, especially 
under the aspect of differences in mentality giving 
rise to prejudicial attitudes. Practical questions of 
industrial counseling and an evaluation of the meth- 
ods employed in the study were discussed—K. М. 
Newman. 

3519. Viteles, Morris S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Fundamentalism in industrial psychology. Oc- 
cup. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 33, 98-110.—This address 
at the 1958 APA Industrial Psychologists Grand- 
fathers’ Symposium raises the issue of defining in- 
dustrial psychology. The major defect cited is un- 
familiarity with or neglect of past accomplishment. 
*"Fundamentalism" comments center around 3 propo- 
sitions: "industrial psychology is basically nonfunda- 
mentalistic,” a new doctrinairism or modernism has 
accepted views without factual support and there is a 
tendency to “press a theoretical system too far, so- 
called ‘modernism’ in industrial psychology has fos- 
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tered the ‘overselling’ of psychological services by the 
practitioners of industrial psychology."—M. York. 
3520. Wakeley, John H. Quantification of the 
term "objectionable" as applied to colorants in 
natural waterways. J. appl. Psychol., 1959( Apr), 
43, 137-140.—A basis was sought “for determining 
a method for relating judgments of the objection- 
ableness of colorants in natural waters to a meas- 
urable scale of color differences. Twenty Ss ob- 
served a simulated natural stream as it was gradually 
changed in color by the addition of each of six differ- 
ent colorants. Every S indicated when the color of 
the stream became objectionable for each of the 
colorants. ... The major conclusion . . . was that the 
term “objectionable” as it applies to colored wastes 
in streams can be quantified. . . . An inference was 
made that the normal curve can be employed to de- 
termine color differences which will be objectionable 
to certain percentages of a population which is in 
contact with a particular stream."—J. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstract 2371) 


INDUSTRY 


3521. Barkla, D., & Langdon, F. J. The part 
played by shadows in drawing. Occup. Psychol., 
1959( Jan), 33, 46-53.— The general hypothesis that 
shadows cast by an adjustable lamp on to a drawing 
board assist the draughtsman was not confirmed. 
Despite a highly stable level of performance in the 
task of guiding an instrument, performance times are 
not significantly different under 2 lighting conditions. 
—М. York. 

3522. Boss, J. P. Le calcul électronique dans le 
travail humain. [The electronic calculator in human 
work.] Psychol. Franc., 1958, 3, 307-310.—The new 
era promised by automation and electronic calculators 
does not only depend upon technical progress but re- 
quires, especially, the psychological adaptation of con- 
temporary man.—C. J, Adkins. 

3523. Faverge, Jean-Marie. A propos d'une ex- 
périence d'adaptation de la machine à l'homme. 
[A propos of an experience of adaptation of the ma- 
chine to the man.] Psychol. Franc., 1958( Jul), 3, 
177-185.—A current trend in French industrial psy- 
chology emphasizes increasingly the need to adapt the 
machine to the man in contrast to the older view in 
which the function is primarily one of personnel. 
Some of the work in this development of an engineer- 
ing psychology for industry is discussed.—C. J. Ad- 

ins. 


3524. Jackson, K. F. (RAF Inst. Aviation Medi- 
cine) Time relationships in pilot performance. 
Occup. Psychol., 1959(Apr), 33, 80-95.—10 pilots 
were subjected to 4 15-hour “lab flights, with heading 
and altitude used as performance variables. When 
the records were grouped in various ways and the 
average values of the measures were compared among 
the groups, the following information was obtained : 
1. Performance in maintaining a constant heading 
deteriorated during 40 minutes of continuous work. 
2. Performance in both heading and altitude deteri- 
orated during the first three of pilots? watches and 
partially recovered in the fourth. 3. In their first two 
watches, pilots tended to fly more accurately and con- 
sistently in rough air than in calm air, but in the 
last two watches they were adversely affected by 
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turbulent conditions, 4. Performance did not change 
appreciably from flight to flight during a week in 
which four 15-hour flights were made on alternate 
nights. 5. The deteriorations which were observed 
could not be accounted for by increased turbulence,” 
—M. York. 

3525. Jerison, Harry J. (Antioch Coll.) Experi- 
ments on vigilance: IV. Duration of vigilance and 
the decrement function. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1958(Dec), No. 58-369. iii, 15 p.—(see 33: 765) 
"Results of previous experiments on vigilance were 
reanalyzed for data on human performance during 
short (half-hour) and long (two-hour) vigils. The 
analysis indicated that length of vigil did not affect 
either the initial or terminal level of performance. 
However, the decrement in performance which be- 
gins immediately after the start of a long vigil was 
delayed in the short vigil. This change in the shape 
of the decrement function was attributed to different 
expectations by the subjects about the duration of the 
vigil, and is consistent with an expectancy theory of 
vigilance. These results support recommendations 
that monitoring tasks should be kept short if optimal 
performance is required.”—M. B. Mitchell. е 

3526. Lefetz, M., & Binois, R. La psychologie 
appliquée et le probléme des accident. [Applied 
psychology and the accident problem.] Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1958(Oct), 8, 257-264.—The evolution of re- 
search on accidents is traced from the first work of 
Marbe, Greenwood, and Woods through the analysis 
of 1031 studies by MacFarland. Accidents are no 
longer viewed in abstract terms or by searching for 
simple causes. Rather, there is study of the аш 
situation and of the dynamics, as part of the gene 
problem of the reciprocal adaptation of man to work. 
27-item bibliog.—W. W. Wattenberg. — 

3527. Seymour, W. Douglas. Experiments Eo 
the acquisition of industrial skills. Part IV. 
cup. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 33, 18-35.— (see 31: 6 4 
Changes in therblig times on a simple task, ы 
fundamental therbligs: Reach, Grasp, Move, ko 
tion. “Such improvement in operation times as iid 
curs tends to follow the pattern of typical b 
curves, but individual therbligs do not Pon р 
equally to the improvement, nor are the curve 

E irr Ps dence for 
therblig times similar to each other. . . . ev! ld 
statement that stationary therbligs improve more 
movement therbligs."—M. York. ining 

3528. Siegel, А. L, & Benson, S. Рояб-А 
performance criterion development and pe. 
tion: Technical performance check list n 
which meet the Thurstone and Gutes cho- 
bility requirements. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Mtr: 
logical Services, 1959. v, 91 p.—Evaluative. Md 
ments which meet the Thurstone and the di to 
criteria of scalability were developed and app it ps, 
the technical skills involved in certain nave calable 
For the jobs investigated, technical skills 2d sycho- 
in the same manner as are the attitudes ап PS sl 
physical phenomena which have been Pr 
scaled.—P. Federman. niques 

3529. Siegel, A. L, & Wolf, J. J. TEU pine 
for evaluating operator loading in man- deriv 
systems: Application of a previously missile. 
model to the launching of an air-to Be . 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Sect ng pilot 
iii, 40 p.—The model was applied to pre 
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proficiency in firing the missile. The predictions 
{тот the model were reasonable and conformed ac- 
ceptably with an outside criterion. The results in- 
dicated that the model although considered sound 
requires further study and refinement and that the 
model may be utilized for comparative evaluations 
of alternative systems' designs.—P. Federman. 

3530. Silvestro, Anthony W., Kelley, John B., 
& Courtney, Douglas. Human factors considera- 
tions in the design of airport traffic control quar- 
ters. Courtney Co. Rep., 1959, Nos. 27 & 28. v, 38 
p.; v, 85 p.—These reports amplify the recommenda- 
tions contained in report No. 26 and present addi- 
tional detailed recommendations for the overall lay- 
out of tower spaces, the design of the consoles and 
panels, and the control of environmental factors such 
as acoustics, air conditioning, lighting, and radiation, 
—K. W. Colman. 


Business & COMMERCE 


3531. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Northwestern 
U.) Subliminal advertising: Psychologist ques- 
tions experimental design. Adv. Agency, 1958 
(May), 51, 14-16.—There is some doubt as to the 
validity of results reported with regard to subliminal 
advertising. An experimental design that would 
clarify the effectiveness of subliminal advertising is 
Presented. Some practical considerations in using 
subliminal advertising are also raised.—H. C. Cash. 

3532, Gregson, R. A. M. (J. Lyons & Co.) The 
utility of consumer motivation research. Occup. 
Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 33, 111-126.—The problems of 
technique and ethnic are considered. A plea is made 
for reliability, validity, and fewer exaggerated claims 
for motivation research techniques.—M. York. 
B Wilson, John E. (Williams & Co., Inc., 
Шаршен, Pa.) Evaluating a four year sales ѕе- 
Gee Program. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 97— 

—Test results, biographical data, and a clinical 


type interview by a psychologist were used to select: 


othice and direct contact salesmen in a mill and ware- 
md distributor of metals and industrial products. 
iro nover dropped subsequent to introduction of the 
fm and significant correlations were found be- 
3 П some of the tests and ratings of job perform- 
nce—4. S. Thompson. 
saast. Wispe, Lauren б. (Ohio State 0.) The 
ess attitude: An analysis of the relationship 
жаш jrdividual needs and social role-expect- 
Xpectang 20: Psychol., 1957 (Aug), 46, 119-123.— 
conditioned, among life insurance agents are highly 
l'velo m by the “Success Attitude . . . which has 
ion ithe Partly in response to the intense competi- 
aspiration |. in the system, involving high and rigid 
reality evels, self-blame, and a certain distortion 
а һе Success Attitude operates to explain 
CCesses and failures . . . by mechanisms of 


€Xternalions: ures n 
the oa tion and projection . . . [and illustrates] 
System. mation between the social and the personality 
ms. —]J. C, Franklin, 
PROFESSIONS 
3535, 


The rola adams, Ruth. (VA, Washington, D.C.) 
tric Of the nurse in the rehabilitation of the 
7, Rigg Patient. Amer. Arch. rehabilit. Ther., 1959, 

Rehabilitation is as much a concern of 
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nursing as are prevention and cure. The nurse must 
assist in the social and physical rehabilitation of the 
long term patient.—L. Shatin. 

3536. Geertsma, Robert H., MacAndrew, Craig, 
& Stoller, Robert J. Medical student orientations 
toward the emotionally ill. AMA Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1959(Mar), 81, 377-383.—Using Q tech- 
nique, 22 senior medical students described their con- 
ceptualizations of 3 types of patients, the ideal, an 
organically ill patient, and an emotionally ill patient. 
Statistical analysis, including factoring, indicated 4 
orientations representative of the diverse attitudes, 
values, and expectations that "physicians may bring 
to the doctor-patient relationship."—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

3537. Jackson, George C., & Kellow, William F. 
(U. Illinois, College Medicine) An experiment with 
the group interview in the selection of medical 
students. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 491—500.—O ver 
a period of 3 years, 129 prospective medical students 
at the University of Illinois were Ss of group, rather 
than individual, interviews. Scientific and humanis- 
tic topics were discussed and the students were as- 
sessed by several faculty members. The group situa- 
tion was designed to evaluate such characteristics as 
manners and conduct, grasp of topic, objectivity, 
flexibility, motivation for medicine, Except for per- 
sonal appearance, the characteristics were shown to 
be related to the general assessment of the individual 
S. A relationship between these ratings and college 
grade point average, Medical College Admission 
Test, and personal interviews was also shown; al- 
though medical class rank could not be predicted. 
"Thus, the group interview technique was demon- 
strated to be valuable not only for discriminating 
among worthy applicants but also in providing in- 
formation about these applicants in a social situation. 
—J. T. Cowles. 

3538. Libo, Lester M. (New Mexico Dept. 
Health, Sante Fe) Authoritarianism and attitudes 
toward socialized medicine among senior medical 
students. J. soc. Psychol., 1957 (Aug), 46, 133-136. 
—"A great majority of . . . medical students were 
opposed to socialized medicine yet scored low in au- 
thoritarianism" in a sample of students tested with 
the F and Mahler Scales. “. . . these results are in 
line with the hypothesis that correlations between per- 
sonality traits and social attitudes are more easily 
found in populations where the social attitude is not 
a salient part of the group's ideology and hence can 
be allowed to vary in accordance with the individual's 
broader personal value system."—J. C. Franklin. 


3539. Parker, Seymour. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
Personality factors among medical students as 
related to their predisposition to view the patient 
as a “whole man." J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 736— 
744.—Ss were 118 freshmen at Jefferson Medical 
College, who on the basis of a questionnaire, were 
grouped as “authoritarian,” “medium,” or “non-au- 
thoritarian.” Further questions on background, so- 
cial participation, extracurricular activities, under- 
graduate courses, and attitudes towards psychiatrists 
showed significant differences between the 3 groups. 
These differences become crucial when they affect 
relationships with the patient as a social, as well as 
biological, being. An increased number of behavioral 
science courses should be included in the medical cur- 
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riculum and instructors should teach students to ap- 
preciate the “wider social context of the patient's 
life."—J. T. Cowles. 


3540. Pondoev, G. S. Notes of a Soviet doctor. 
New York: Consultants Bureau, 1959. iii, 238 p. 
$4.95.—In the Notes the reader will encounter 3 
distinctive personalities: an urbane, well read, and 
broadly experienced doctor, whose counterpart is to 
be found among the best the world over; a doc- 
trinaire who pontificates a straight line orthodoxy; 
and an illuminated humanist who is committed to— 
and is endeavoring to communicate to his profes- 
sional successors—man’s aspirations for the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. And the odd part is that the 
3 seemingly never meet, have no awareness of one 
another, are so to say coexistent without recognition. 
(Taken from the Introduction by Iago Galdston.) 


3541. Sprecher, Thomas B. (U. Maryland) A 
study of engineers’ criteria for creativity. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1959(Apr), 43, 141-148.—"The meaning 
of creativity was investigated by asking engineers in 
a large industrial firm to give reasons why men 
they had ranked highest in creativity differed from 
those ranked lowest. . . . The sample consisted of 36 
men from research groups, 36 from service groups, 
and 35 from project groups. . . . six criteria for crea- 
tivity used. . . . These men also justified their rank- 
ings on creativity of answers to brief open-end engi- 
neering problems. No significant differences in the 
bases for such judgments were noted between engi- 
neers and supervisors of engineers. The content 
analysis results verified a widespread impression in 
the literature that the novelty and worth of ideas are 
important factors in creativity. It also brought out 
other factors. . , . such as independence in problem 
solving and the achievement of comprehensive an- 
swers."—J. W. Russell. 


MILITARY 


3542. Bowen, J. H., & Chernikoff, Rube. (USN 
Research Lab., Washington, D.C.) The effects of 
magnification and average course velocity on com- 
pensatory tracking. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1958 
(Aug), No. 5186. i, 6 p—R. T. Osborne. 


3543. Elkin, Edwin H. (Ohio State U.) Effects 
of scale shape, exposure time, and display-response 
complexity on scale reading efficiency. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 58-472. iii, 15 p. 
—12 university students served as Ss under 48 scale- 
reading conditions, which included 3 variables. The 
scale shape variable consisted of open-window, circu- 
lar, and vertical scales. The 4 exposure times were: 
120 ms., 360 ms., 1080 ms., and time terminated by 
Ss’ response, The scales were calibrated to the near- 
est unit or 5 units for the quantitative task. S indi- 
cated merely high, low, or OK for the qualitative task. 
“The results for quantitative reading indicate (a) the 
order of superiority for speed and accuracy is open- 
window, circular, and vertical; (b) reducing exposure 

time leads to more errors and slower reading times; 
and (c) reducing the number of response categories re- 
quired increases reading efficiency, the effect on speed 
being greater than on accuracy. For qualitative read- 
ing (a) all scale shapes are equally adequate in terms 
of accuracy; and (b) the order of superiority in terms 
of speed is circular, vertical, and open-window. It is 
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concluded that there is no one best scale design to fit 
all reading requirements.”—M. B. Mitchell. 


3544. Ernst, Arthur A. (U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce) Feasibility study for a man-machine s 
tems research facility. USAF WADC tech. Rep, 
1959( Маг), No. 59-51. xi, 245 p.—An advanced 
laboratory facility for research on man-machine sys- 
tems is examined. The need is postulated for an 
optimal division of labor among men and machines 
in complex weapon systems, and is oriented toward 
the functional rather than the physiological and psy- 
chological factors of the human environment. Also 
postulated is the possibility of employing dynamic 
simulation of such systems as an appropriate tool for 
optimization. The study is addressed to the feasi- 
bility of implementing and operating a research 
facility having the necessary simulation capabilities. 
Feasibility was judged through designing, implement- 
ing, and operating a scale model of the desired 
facility. This process served to delineate the char- 
acteristics required of the necessary equipment. The 
initial cost would be more than $1.5 million and 
annual additions for equipment alone would be about 
$100,000.00—М. B. Mitchell. 


3545. Firestone, Richard William. (New York 
U.) Social conformity and authoritarianism in 
the Marine Corps. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jul), 
20, 394.—Abstract. 


3546. Garvey, W. D., Taylor, F. V., & Ne 
E. Р. (USN Research Lab., Washington, D. ) 
The use of “artificial signals" to enhance mon M 
ing performance. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 19320 ) 
No. 5269. i, 8 p.—These experiments were un ler- 
taken to determine the effect of frequently i 
"artificial" signals on the detection of ше 
occurring “real” signals. The addition of arti ee 
signals enhanced markedly the Ss' proficiency Tè 
monitoring infrequently appearing real signals cial 
formative and motivational feedback on the a imi 
signals produced additional small but reliable 
provements in the detection of real signals.—h. 
Osborne. 


3547. Hunt, Darwin P. (Aero Medical I 
Tracking performance as a function of “үз ri 
specificity. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, Pai 
584. vi, 32 p.—College students were given ES 
dimensional compensatory tracking task pde 36d 
celeration control. 2 levels of tracking qs fi 13 
4 degrees of feedback specificity, namely 3, 7, trof 
categories of error information or continuous e if- 
information were studied. For both jen oe Е 
ficulty, performance improved in terms ME DM ont 
errors, as the number of categories of into vesti 
was increased. Performance did not imd spe- 
terms of control motion with increased feed P сей, 
cificity for the more difficult task.—M. В. 


Р c- 
3548. Kershner, Alan M. Proficiency A 


teristics of air force weather forecasters. 
Personnel. Train. Res. Cent. tech. M. nou: 
57-9. iv, 23 p—A verified job analysis 0 ү force 
gories, describing "best" and "poorest E. were 
weather forecasters, is presented. Categor ents of 
inductively developed from over 2100 I end the 
experienced forecasters in analyzing the Me: aked- 
poorest forecasters with whom they ha 

$. В. Sells. 
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3549. Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State U.) A compari- 
son of two methods of controller training in simu- 
lated air traffic control task: A study in human 
engineering aspects of radar air traffic control. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Jan), No. 58-449. 
ү, 21 p—‘Improvement in performance with training 
їп а complex task of radar air traffic control was com- 
pared under a condition of constant high input load 
during training vs. a condition of graduated input 
load during training. Relative input load was defined 
as the number of aircraft under the control of a single 
pattern-feeder operator.” The test performance of 
controllers trained under constant high input load 
was significantly superior to controllers trained under 
the graduated input load condition in terms of flight 
time, fuel consumption, and number of aircraft proc- 
essed. “An explanation was proposed in terms of 
the heightened frequency of feedback of knowledge of 
performance experienced by the high constant input 
load group.” —M. B. Mitchell. 


3550. Kidd, J. S., & Hooper, James J. (Ohio 
State U.) Division of responsibility between two 
controllers and load balancing flexibility in a radar 
approach control team: A study in human engi- 
neering aspects of radar air traffic control. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959( Apr), No. 58-473. iii, 15 p. 
— The general problem of optimum division of duties 
between two or more men who are performing essen- 
tially the same functions in a complex man-machine 
System was investigated. Six two-man pattern-feeder 
control teams were employed in an experiment which 
Was designed to evaluate three methods of control 
assignment and two procedures for exchange of con- 
trol assignment in a simulated radar approach control 
System. Assignment of control on the basis of air- 
craft destination was found to be superior to assign- 
ment by alternation or assignment by sector of entry. 
ere was some evidence that a condition of partial 
€straint on the exchange option impaired system 
performance, although the data were not conclusive. 

eo Explanatory principle based on the balance of 
Ed On operator capacity across task segments 
Ma: Suggested as one which was compatible with the 

—М. B. Mitchell. 


(US. Kipnis, David, & Glickman, Albert S. 
jn отвода! Research Field Activity, Washing- 
clear у Validity of non-cognitive tests at Nu- 
dd School (Submarine). USN Bur. 
vii, 9 ersonnel tech. Bull., 1959(May), No. 59-6. 
B s let designed to measure persistence on 
indin; asks (Hand Skills Test), decisiveness (Error 
tiong (C Jat and alertness under confusing condi- 
enterin З Naming Test) were administered to 2 
Nuctes® oes of 114 and 117 men at the Navy 
With Sweek С. School. Correlations of test scores 
significan ск standing in school yielded statistically 
Test and p.e НУ coefficients for the Hand Skills 
classes ard lof the Color Naming Test in both 
Class 10 wae Part 2 of the Color Naming Test for 
Battery RA The 3 tests of the Navy Basic Test 
With КО ded multiple correlations of .47 and .48 
this multipl standing ; the 2 experimental tests raised 
Н.р Kelley, to .69 for Class 1 and .62 for Class 2.— 
355, 
0) A Kolers Paul A, (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
ADC te yield electronic tachistoscope. USAF 
ch. Note, 1958( Dec), No. 58-349. iii, 6 p. 
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—A multi-field electronic tachistoscope is described 
which has variable duration, sequence, and intensity 
controls. The device may be cycled automatically, or 
be made to run through a single cycle manually. 
Each viewing field can be illuminated for durations 
ranging from 1 msec. to 3 sec. during automatic 
operation. The upper limit of the exposure duration 
may be increased to any desired value greater than 
3 sec. by means of a manually operated switch. Other 
provisions are described which control intensity of the 
illuminated or transilluminated stimulus materials.— 
R. V. Hamilton. 


3553. Lutz, Charles C. (Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Development of an emergency pressure suit 
(coveralls, high-altitude, Type CSU-4/P). USAF 
WADC tech Note, 1959(Jul), No. 59-148. iv, 20 p. 
—tThe various features evaluated during the develop- 
ment of coveralls, high-altitude, Type CSU-4/P are 
described. Each progressively improved prototype 
garment is described and test results are reported. 
The final model of this coverall is considered physio- 
logically adequate to meet the specified requirements. 
Comfort and mobility features of this garment in the 
unpressurized condition are considered superior to 
previous partial pressure suits. Preliminary flight 
tests indicate that this suit is favored over previous 
types. An operational evaluation of the final model 
will be accomplished.—R. V. Hamilton. 


3554. Martindale, Robert L., & Lowe, William 
F. (USAF Special Weapons Center) Use of tele- 
vision for remote control: A preliminary study. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1959( Apr), 43, 122-124.—“Future 
air weapon and space flight systems . . . require a wide 
range of remote control and manipulation activities." 
An experimental test of the use of television in a 
remote performance situation was made in which 15 
male right-handed air force officers were utilized as 
Ss. “The task required S to follow a pursuit rotor 
target with a stylus while viewing the rotor turntable 
and stylus tip in a 17 in. black and white television 
monitor screen. . . . The usefulness of closed circuit 
television . . . to provide visual feedback for a remote 
performance field appears to be seriously limited 
when the visual field is displaced. This limitation 
can be partially overcome by repositioning the moni- 
tor screen in the operator's visual field in such a 
manner as to compensate for the camera displace- 
ment."—J. W. Russell. 


3555. Middleton, R. H. (Aero Medical Lab.) 
Bends and denitrogenation in high-altitude flight 
operations. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959( Мат), 
No. 58-625. iii, 10 p.—Ascent to altitudes above 
25,000 ft. frequently causes decompression sickness 
(aeroembolism or bends). Breathing pure oxygen 
for 2 hours before ascent will remove the nitrogen 
from the body tissues so it will not form bubbles in 
the tissue or blood vessels when the ambient pressure 
is lowered. This will permit most crewmen to stay 
at 35,000 ft. for 2 hours without incapacitating bends. 
For longer missions breathing pure oxygen at 15,000 
ft. will give protection but must be used for longer 
periods. For instance, oxygen should be breathed 
for 4 hours to give protection for 4 hours. However, 
1 hour breathing cabin air at 10,000 ft. may be sub- 
stituted for one of the 4 hours to save oxygen. Any 
interruption in breathing oxygen greatly reduces the 
denitrogenation effectiveness.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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3556. Parrish, Jack А. (TAGO, Washington, 
D.C.) A study of two non-linear methods of com- 
bining predictor tests. USA TAGO Personnel Res. 
Br. tech. res. Note, 1959, No. 103. 25 p—A moder- 
ated multiple regression method employing cross- 
product variables and a configural procedure were 
compared with the conventional multiple regression 
procedure, applied to the same combinations of pre- 
dictors—scores on 4 ACB tests and 2 experimental 
measures obtained in 1000 enlisted men on their 1st 
tours of duty. Effectiveness of prediction was as- 
sessed against combat performance ratings obtained 
at end of Ist year of service. Composites determined 
by the experimental procedures were not found su- 
perior to those obtained by the more usual method. 
Results of the study suggest that paper and pencil 
tests are not particularly effective as moderators of 
other predictors.—T AGO. 


3557. Randle, Robert J., Jr. Vibrations in heli- 
copters: Training considerations. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-61. iii, 7 p.—Helicopter 
instructor pilots were interviewed individually to 
analyze in detail the role that vibrations play in pilot- 
ing helicopters. Information was gathered which 
indicated that vibrations are utilized as cues in both 
normal control and the detection and diagnosis of 
system malfunctions. Training considerations are 
discussed and recommendations made for a rela- 
tively gross simulation of each of the several classes 
of vibrations in a proposed helicopter instrument 
trainer.—US AF WADC. 


3558. Roff, Merrill. Preservice personality prob- 
lems and subsequent adjustments to military serv- 
ice. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 
58-151. 7 p.—A replication of a study which had 
indicated that a history of earlier peer-group difficul- 
ties tends to identify subsequent neurotic deviates in 
service. A predictive procedure described before, 
based primarily on information relating to earlier 
peer-group adjustment, was equally effective with a 
new group of 98 individuals who, during childhood 
or adolescence, had been treated in a child guidance 
clinic. The 98 persons consisted of 49 who were 
diagnosed as psychoneurotic while in service and 49 
who attained a grade of sergeant or higher without 
any adverse indications in their service records. A 
2nd phase concerns the relationship between psychi- 
atric comments made in the course of the clinical 
treatment and subsequent outcome in service. Some 
types of comment were not discriminative with re- 
spect to subsequent service adjustment, but for the 
minority of cases where clear-cut diagnostic evalua- 
tions had been made, the long-time predictability was 
substantial. These predictions are compared with 
later outcome.—L. Diller. 


3559. Ruff, George E., & Levy, Edwin Z. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Psychiatric research 
in space medicine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Mar), 
115, 793-797.— Problems of space flight of interest to 
psychiatrists are suggested and several exploratory 
studies of problems in this area have been selected 
for discussion. There are implications for the quali- 
fications of space crew members.—N. H. Pronko. 


. Rund, P. A., Birmingham, Н. P., Tipton, 
c & Garvey, W. D. (USN Research Lab., 
Washington, D.C.) The utility of quickening tech- 
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niques in improving tracking performance with a 
binary display. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1957(Sep), 
No. 5013. i, 6 p.—R. T. Osborne. 


3561. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Minnesota) An 
experimental evaluation of “no-pressure” influ- 
ence. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 43, 109-113.— 
*, ..an effort was made to test experimentally ће 
relative effectiveness of varying degrees of pressure 
exerted by instructors in indoctrinating aircrewmen 
concerning an emergency ration known as 'pemmi- 
can.’ The Ss were 427 aircrewmen composing 43 
small training groups randomly assigned to one con- 
trol and six experimental groups. Subjects were 
issued eight of the meat bars for use during the nine- 
day simulated survival experience. Criteria of ac- 
ceptance were obtained at the end of training along 
with measures of perceived instructor effort to in- 
fluence. . . . instructors were relatively unsuccessful 
in exercising “по influence' insofar as trainee percep- 
tions are concerned. When the seven conditions were 
arranged in order of perceived instructor pressure 
... pressure up to a certain point appears to be ac- 
companied by increased acceptability and that beyond 
this point influence efforts operate in an inverse 
direction to that intended. Those who perceive no 
effort’ to influence them, tend to react most favor- 
ably."—J. W. Russell. ў 


3562. Trites, David K., Kubala, Albert L, & 
Cobb, Bart B. Criterion dimensions of adapta- 
bility to pilot training. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 59-26. 13 p.—A factor analy- 
sis of 22 variables obtained for aviation cadets dur- 
ing pilot training revealed five interpretable factors: 
Peer Respect, Peer Acceptance, Military Contornar 
Academic Achievement, and Flying, Achievement. 
Several of these could be matched with factors. T 
tracted in an earlier study, indicating ren 
stable behavior dimensions. Hypotheses derived ee 
the construct of adaptability were supported by Т 
arison of factor scores for groups of Ss classifie a 
cording to training outcome as pass, ability fail, E 
tivational fail, or emotional fail. This was со 
егей evidence for the validity of the construct.—^^ 
Diller. 


3563. Want, Richard. (Dept. Air, Australia) 
The frame of reference of flying instructors, ^ 
appl. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 43, 86-88.—The ien 
rates in Air Force and Naval trainees trained E ‘Ait 
side are examined. “The method of selection ЛЕ, 
Force trainees was altered at a given point ор 
but... [for] the Naval trainees remained Per the 
Although no significant change was noted failure 
failure rate in the Air Force trainees, the gu 
rate in Naval trainees rose steeply. It was Naval 
that this change in the failure rate of m nge in 
trainees could be explained in terms of a cha ў 
the frame of reference of flying instructors. ~~~ 
Russell. 


3564. Weybrew, Benjamin B. (USN depriva- 
Research Lab.) Bibliography of sensory, d. Res. 
tion, isolation and confinement. SN ticles; 
Lab. Rep., 1959(May), No. 59-1.—Review, ^ ature; 
anecdotal, experimental, and theoretical qu stress 
and additional miscellaneous articles relevant uises ЇЇ 
in connection with prolonged submerged Crus 


E 5 s E items 
submarines are cited. The listing includes 
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relevant to confinement problems in space flight, 
"bomb shelters, and other situations.—J. L. Brown. 

3565. Williams, Alexander C., Jr, & Hopkins, 
Charles О. (Hughes Aircraft Co.) Aspects of 
pilot decision making. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1958(Dec), No. 58-522. viii, 50 p—An analysis of 
the tasks performed by the pilot of a modern airborne 
weapon system. Results were presented in diagram- 
matic form to show alternative courses of action that 
may result in successful completion of a mission 
phase. The pilot's decision is usually one of diagno- 
sis, a detection and recognition of the state of the 
system, Several decision theories, including that of 
Tanner, were reviewed, and the applicability of each 
theory to the problem of pilot decision making was 
considered. Problem areas requiring more experi- 
mental study include subjective probabilities, costs 
and values, and efficiency of decision making. 103- 
item bibliog.—9M. B. Mitchell. 
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3566. Wulfeck, Joseph W., Weisz, Alexander; 
Raben, Margaret W., Jackson & Moreland, Inc., 
& Emerson, George О. (Tufts U.) Visions in 
military aviation. USAF WADC tech, Rep., 1958 
(Nov), No. 58-399. xvii, 378 p—The requirements 
of vision in military aviation are analyzed in the 
light of the human observer." Background informa- 
tion is given such as the anatomy and optics of the 
eye, refractive errors, and psychophysical principles. 
Practical problems of perception encountered in many 
phases of flying are analyzed, such as air-to-air visi- 
bility and air-to-ground visibility. Considerable em- 
phasis is given to the adaptation of the eye, especially 
when the pilot must perceive objects outside the plane 
and read instruments inside the plane under varying 
conditions of light both day and night. 11 p. bibliog. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstracts 2776, 3013, 3476, 3486) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


After the copy for the Index issue of Psychological 
Abstracts for 1959 left the Editor’s office certain 
changes in the form were made in the Central Office. 
Unfortunately, in making these changes in form, 
changes in the meaning of nearly 800 entries were 
introduced. In most cases the meaning was merely 
made obscure; in some it was completely destroyed. 

The nature of the changes is such as to make it 
somewhat more difficult to retrieve information by 
means of the Index; it is not believed that the changes 
will often cause substantial confusion. Nevertheless, 
the Editor regrets these changes caused by divided 
responsibility. 

À special committee has been appointed by the Board 
of Directors to consider the structure and operations 
of Abstracts; it is to be hoped that such confusion 
will in the future be avoided.—H. B. ENGLISH. 


ж % ж 


The Psychology Library at Columbia University 
maintains a cumulative author index to the Psycho- 
logical Index for the years 1894—1935 and to the 
Psychological Abstracts for the years 1927 to date. 
G. К. Hall & Company (97 Oliver Street; Boston 10, 
i assachusetts ) announces the publication for the first 
Es of this complete and one alphabet Cumulated 
d or Index to the Psychological Index and Psy- 
fish egical Abstracts. The cumulation will be pub- 

led in eight volumes of about 2,000 pages each, 

und in library buckram, at a cost of $265.00. 


GENERAL 


307. Adler, Kurt A., & Deutsch, Danica. (Eds.) 
pre In individual psychology. New York: Grove 

ee 1959, xvii, 480 р. $6.50. 
eq Crow, Lester Donald, & Crow, Alice von 
· An outline of general psychology. Ames, 


ELS ее, Adams, 1958. ix, 309 p. $1.75. 
buch oe David, & Katz, Rosa. (Eds.) Hand- 


Psychologie. (2nd ed 

S; Я ed. [Handbook of 
1969, ОБУ І Stuttgart, Germany: Benno Schwabe, 
the handb р. $9.50.—Revised and enlarged edition of 
and sq ok originally published in Swedish in 1950 
by the Peduently in German in 1951 (see 26: 5147) 


Stiptive i David Katz. It furnishes а general, de- 
Teluded КЕТУ 9f psychology in an eclectic fashion. 


of ps Papers on the subject matter and metliods 
Suter) logy (D. Katz), history of psychology (J. 
Кашу "ge Portant trends in modern psychology (D. 
Revers проз of stratification of personality (W. J. 
tion (D, Karsiological foundation (Е. Kalia), percep- 
imaginati 2); thinking (R. Meili), feeling, will, and 
Ogy RaW: J. Revers), developmental psychol- 
kider), 0802), early childhood (J. Piaget and B. In- 
mann), oe childhood and adolescence (A. Buse- 
“scence (D, Katz), social psychology (D. 


Katz), psychology and religion (R. B. Thouless), 
aesthetics (E. Utitz), differential psychology and 
characterology (H. Rohracher), learning and memory 
(R. Lindahl), intelligence (G. Ekman), Freud and 
Adler (Н. Schjelderup), Jung (J. Jacobi), psycho- 
pathology (N. Antoni), vocational and industrial 
psychology (V. Fellenius), personnel and manage- 
ment (А. Ackermann), psychological effects of mass 
communication media (B. Stokvis), and parapsy- 
chology (J. Suter).—L. Goldberger. 


3570. Mandler, George, & Kessen, William. 
(Harvard U.) The language of psychology. New 
York: John Wiley, 1959. xviii, 301 p. $6.75.—An 
analysis of the philosophical and theoretical aspects 
of psychology with particular attention to the nature 
of psychological statements (ie. the language of 
psychology). Specific coverage is given to such 
items as phenomenology, reductionism, thing-lan- 
guage and physicalism, operational definitions, clini- 
cal insight, model building and analogies, and the 
psychoepistemological research of Piaget—all within 
the broader framework of the perennial issues 
of linguistic meaning, the nature of psychological 
theory, inductive and deductive explanatory systems, 
and the validation of theory. The goals of a scientific 
language of psychology include clarity, precision, in- 
variance, and intersubjectivity. 3 levels of com- 
plexity of scientific terms are differentiated: the basic 
vocabulary which lies close to sensory inputs, low- 
order generalization terms which involve specifica- 
tion of the conditions and operations involved in their 
use, and theoretical terms whose usage is frequently 
linked to the event world via other verbal terms. 
“The aim of an analysis of scientific language is to 
make the researcher as skeptical and careful about 
his manipulation of constructs and theories as he is 
in his dealings with laboratory equipment, statistics, 
and subject samples."—J. R. Royce. 


3571. Porteus, Stanley D. (U. Hawaii) Тһе ' 
Maze Test and clinical psychology. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: Pacific Books, 1959. vii, 203 p. $5.50.—A 
general discussion of intelligence and intelligence 
testing, emphasizing the important role of planning 
and foresight. Application of the Maze Test in this 
area is noted. Consistent maze impairment in frontal 
lobe surgery is validated, and additional validating 
studies with temporal lobe damage, Vitamin B de- 
ficiency, and chlorpromazine are reviewed. А chapter 
on qualitative scoring of the test as well as one con- 
cerned with the projective-expressive aspects of the 
maze reveal new directions in application of this test. 
Reliability data is presented for a new maze test 
series which is reproduced as Appendix B. A final 
chapter contains a brief historical summary and rules 
for administration and scoring. Appendix A is the 
original or Vineland form of the Maze Test; Ap- 
pendix C a sample Score Sheet; and D and E are, 
respectively, the Old and New Test Quotient "Tables. 
—J. Arbit. 
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3572. Rosenkranz, Samuel (Washington U.) 
The meaning in your life. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1958. 146 p. $3.00.—Presenting "an 
orientation that will serve as a basis for answering 
the many questions thoughtful people are asking 
today about the meaning in their lives," the author 
considers the "universal pulsation principle" of ex- 
pansion and contraction, tension and release; the con- 
cept of order from disorder; and freedom as the “fifth 
dimension" in relation to the State, values, law, 
religion, emotions, and other aspects of living. The 
meaning in one’s life is found in faith in this cosmic 
process.—J. Lyons. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3573. Adler, Alexandra. (New York U. Coll. 
Medicine) The concept of compensation and 
over-compensation in Alfred Adlers and Kurt 
Goldstein's theories. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959 (May), 
15, 79-82.—A brief exposition of the similarities in 
the work of Adler, Goldstein and, to some extent, of 
the author.—4. R. Howard. 


3574. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont) The 
significance of the socio-economic status of the 
patients of Freud and of Adler. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1959(Apr), 13, 376-382.—Three quarters of 
Freud's patients were wealthy and practically none 
poor, whereas among Adler's patients only one quar- 
ter were wealthy and over one third poor. This is 
consistent with our knowledge of the personalities, 
theories, and practices of Freud and Adler; Freud 
adhered more to an authoritarian value system, while 
Adler was committed to democratic and liberalizing 
values.—L. N. Solomon. 


3575. Bershteín, M. C. О neotomistskoi psik- 
hologii. [On neo-Thomist psychology.] Vop. Psi- 
khol., 1959, 5(3), 160-165.—Ап exposition of neo- 
Thomist psychology, as expounded by Н. Reith, is 
provided along with negative criticism along Marxist 
lines.—I. D. London. 


3576. Canguilhem, Georges. Qu'est-ce que la 
psychologie? [What is psychology?] Rev. Meta- 
phys. Morale, 1958, 63, 12-25.— Psychology is still in 
a state of flux due to an admixture of philosophy 
lacking rigor and due to the nature of the problems 
it meets. The ancient conception of psychology as a 
natural science is continued in physiological ap- 
proaches. Subjectivity is approached in terms of 
external sensation in psychophysics and in terms of 
psychic depths in psychoanalysis. In a third direc- 
tion, it has become a science of reflexes and behavior. 
The answer to “What is psychology?” depends on the 
direction of development of psychology itself will 
follow.—W. W. Meissner. 


3577. Carballo, Rof J. Sobre el concepto de 
forma en psicologia. [Concerning the gestalt con- 
cept in psychology.] Rev. Psicol., Lima, 1959 (Jun), 
1, 46-70.—The problems of gestalt psychology must 
be studied at the present time not merely from the 
psychological but from the neuropsychological view- 
point. In this connection he discusses: the signifi- 
cance of marginal vision; order in the exterior world ; 
harmonious’ comprehension of the universe according 
to the principle of minimum effort; and outer-con- 
scious phenomena, such as dreams and the magic 
world of childhood.—2M. Haas. 
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3578. Catton, William R., Jr. (U. Washington) 
A theory of value. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959(Jun), 
24, 310-317.—"The purpose of this paper is to state 
a theory of valuing behavior which is compatible 
with social-psychological theory and knowledge in the 


Cooley-Mead-Faris tradition and, by means of a . 


model, to elucidate the concept of ‘value-space’ which 
is fundamental in this value theory. . . . This theory 
. . . Should enable social scientists to order . . . data 
concerning preferential behavior. . . . It also suggests 
.. avenues of future research."—G. Frank, 


3579. Danziger, Kurt. Ueber das Verhältnis des 
modernen Behaviorismus zur Lehre Pawlows. 
[On the relationships of modern behaviorism to Pay- 
lov's teaching.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol, 
Leipzig, 1959( May), 11, 150-158.— The contrast be- 
tween behavioristic and Pavlovian conceptions is pre- 
sented with reference to some special problems. Pav- 
lov's main interest centers on the materialistic basis 
of behavior in opposition to the positivist position of 
behaviorism which aims at an abstract behavior 
theory. This implies different conceptions of the rela- 
tionship between human and animal behavior and of 
reflexes. Behaviorism rejects Pavlov's basic under- 
standing of determinism, energy, analysis, and syn- 
thesis. The 2 schools also deal differently with the 
problems of inhibition, drive, learning, and conscious- 
ness, Russian summary. 60 reís.—C. T. Bever. 


3580. de Saussure, Raymond. (2, rue de la Ter- 
tasse, Geneva, Switzerland) Metapsychologie der 
Lust. [Metapsychology of pleasure.] Psyche, NET 
del., 1959 ( Jun), 13, 161-184.—An examination of i е 
concept of “pleasure” in psychoanalytic theory rela- 
tive to distribution of psychic energy, primary a 
secondary processes, healing, and pathological affects. 
—E. W. Eng. 


3581. Farber, Marvin. (U. Buffalo) Natural- 
ism and subjectivism. Springfield, Ill.: E 
Thomas, 1959. vii, 389 p. $9.50.—The subjecum. 
analysis of experience, as represented by d. 
phenomenology, is contrasted with a Баш it 
analysis, as represented by Dewey. The anti-nà à b. 
istic elements of phenomenology are bared am 5 
jected. The true value of phenomenology 15 na 
descriptive program and some of its reflective uo 
ods, and these can be incorporated within pd ae 
Most of the discussion is a critique of Husserl; Pelei 
attention is given to C. I. Lewis, Dewey, 
Heidegger, and others.—R. M. Klein. 


3582. Frankl, V. E. Das homéostatische Prg 
zip und die dynamische Psychologie. [The D Psy- 
static principle and dynamic psychology.] 47 —The 
chother. med Psychol, 1959(Mar), 9, 41 X with 
task of the therapist is not to provide his ps per- 
the meaning of existence but to help him S is ds in 
sonal and concrete sense of his being. 1M aims 
contrast to dynamic psychology (Freud) NS human 
at restoration of intrapsychic states. The true ^r his 
being is not concerned with certain states g pim: 
psyche but with the status of the world aro" 

23 refs.—E. Schwerin. iology) 

3583. Gurevich, B. К. (Pavlov Inst. Physi? Szga: 
“Razumnye” avtomaty i vysshie С 
[*Reasoning" automats and the higher ue f 
the brain.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4) "ij auto- 
examining the problem of concept formatio 
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mats, the author points to the current tendency for 
the “principles of cybernetic automats" and those of 
"behavioristic response theory" to approach each 
other. Higher brain functions are analyzed in the 
light of Pavlovian theory with the following conclu- 
sions; the concept of the conditioned response retains 
in cybernetics a meaning which is behavioristic and 
"operational." Past experience is statistically intro- 
duced in terms of the success or lack of success of 
certain actions. At the same time, for the higher 
center no new events, in the strictest sense, may 
occur. “АП classes of events are somehow gen- 
eralized in morphogenesis and are further generalized 
in ontogenesis," every conditioned connection being 
predetermined by existent systems of conditioned re- 
sponses, The functional development of the brain in 
the higher mammals, especially in man, has, to a great 
extent, taken a form allowing the generalization of 
accumulated experience. As neurophysiology shows, 
the nervous apparatus of higher brain functions is 
essentially more complicated and plastic as compared 
with the structure of "reasoning" automats.—/. D. 
London, 


3584, Hamilton, Vernon. Theories of anxiety 
and hysteria: A rejoinder to Hans Eysenck. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1959 ( Aug), 50, 276-280.—Hamilton (see 
34: 20) criticized Eysenck's theories of anxiety and 
hysteria on methodological grounds. Eysenck (see 
34: 16) refuted Hamilton's criticisms. In the present 
Papers, Hamilton provides a rejoinder to Eysenck's 
refutation.—C. M. Franks. 

3585. Kanzer, Mark. (U. State New York Medi- 
cal Center) The recollection of the forgotten 
dream. J. Hillside Hosp., 1959(Јап-Арг), 8, 74-85. 
—A forgotten dream may usefully be equated with 
Oss of a solid object "but we do not find it em- 
pirically or theoretically necessary to limit the mean- 
ing of forgetting to the loss of the breast. More 
Muay, the ‘forgotten’ dream represents a part of 
nd body, and beyond that a thought or memory." 
of vy, routine and automatic acts “have the status 

ypnotic suggestions” serving to evoke recall of 

е dream—G. y. Kenyon. 
on Kardiner, Abram; Karush, Aaron, & 
el m Lionel, (Columbia U.) А methodologi- 

ooh y of Freudian theory: I. Basic concepts. 
Simptio ment. Dis., 1959( Jul), 129, 11-19.—The as- 
to E underlying Freud's theory are submitted 
ing ined examination for the purpose of demonstrat- 

ich of his concepts are useful today and which 


0165 impair а pers 
Proper application to research and 
saby N. Н. Ристо 


aw. Klein, George S. Consciousness in psy- - 


research d A. Some implications for current 


195 reception. J. Amer. Psychoanal, Ass., 
te eD, 7, 5-34.—Patterns of awareness are capa- 
ойноп ie Pange of variations even under waking 
descri th Onsciousness is a construct designed to 
Provide Ss. pattems of deployment of cathexis, to 
internally pr d erences in modes of experience. Both 
tered and Pro uced and exteroceptive events are regis- 
istration: Subject to this development of cathexis. 
е Чан, distinct from processes responsible 
lentom s of our awareness of things. The 
“p May convey more adequately than the 
"presentare SCious perception” the idea of a psychic 
Оп not yet committed to a particular 
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quality of experience. Far more registrations than · 
we become aware of attain structure and persist with- 
out the mechanism of repression. Research may re- 
veal the relation of such nonconscious events to re- 
pression in the usual sense. 45-item bibliog.—D. 
Prager. 


3588. Luce, R. Duncan. (U. Pennsylvania) In- 
dividual choice behavior. New York: John Wiley, 
1959. xii, 153 p. $5.95.—This research monograph 
is devoted to a theoretical (mathematical) analysis of 
опе of the major themes of interest to psychologists : 
choice. The analysis begins by stating a general 
axiom that may hold among the probabilities of choice 
Írom related sets of alternatives. This is shown to 
imply the existence of a ratio scale that is then used 
to analyze a number of'traditional problems, The 1st 
subject treated is psychophysics, and covers areas 
involving time- and space-order effects, Fechner's 
equal jnd problem, power law in psychophysics and 
its relation to discrimination data, psychophysical 
interaction between 2 independent physical variables 
and possible correlates with Stevens' distinction be- 
tween prothetic and metathetic continua, Thurston's 
low of comparative judgment, signal detectability 
theory, and ranking of stimuli. The next major 
theme studied is utility theory. Unusual results are 
obtained which suggest an experiment to test the 
theory. Topics in learning are analyzed in a con- 
cluding chapter which uses the stochastic theories 
of learning as the basic approach, with the exception 
that distributions of response strengths are assumed 
to be transformed rather than response probabilities. 
3 classes of learning operators emerge, both linear 
and nonlinear.—K. M. Newman. 


3589. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. The 
integrative value of concepts in frustration theory. 
J. consult. Psychol, 1959(Jun), 23, 195-206.—3 
major concepts of frustration theory: frustration 
threshold; qualitative distinction between frustration- 


.instigated behavior and motivated behavior, and prin- 


ciple of availability. There is need for more experi- 
ment. 28 refs—A. A. Kramish. 


3590. Mansurov, N. S. Trud V. I. Lenina “Ma- 
terializm i émpiriokrititsizm" i problema oshchu- 
shchenii. [V. I. Lenin's work “Materialism and 
Empiriocriticism" and the problem of sensation.] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 3-13.—Materialist psy- 
chology takes Lenin's theory of reflection as its 
ideological base. In this theory sensations are viewed 
as "subjective images of an objective reality" which 
are dependent to a degree on their "material sub- 
stratam," Pavlovian theory reinforces Lenin's theory 
of reflection by providing the "necessary physiologi- 
cal foundation for a proper interpretation of the ob- 
jective nature of sensations." Recent Soviet work 
is alluded to in support of Lenin's theory of reflec- 
tion.—I. D. London. 


3591. Mednick, Sarnoff A., Garner, Ann Maga- 
ret, & Stone, Herbert К. А test of some be- 
havioral hypotheses drawn from Alexander's speci- 
ficity theory. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Jul), 
29, 592-598.—Alexander's theory regarding the cor- 
relation of specific personality organization with 
specific somatic conditions was translated into be- 
havioral terms by him, The authors of this study 
tested his predictions concerning the ulcer and the 
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ulcerative colitis groups and derived negative results. 
—R. E. Perl. 


3592. Mowrer, О. Hobart. (U. Illinois) Com- 
ments on Trude Weiss-Rosmarin’s “Adler’s psy- 
chology and the Jewish tradition." J. indiv. Psy- 
chol., 1959( May), 15, 128-129.—The comments are 
brief, but laudatory. Adler currently appears to 
have been “sounder” than Freud.—4. R. Howard. 


3593. Prakash, A. О. Dynamics of behavior. 
Educ. Psychol., 1958(Sep), 5, 171-188.—4 proposi- 
tions based on the clinical tradition of psychoanalysis, 
the holistic tradition of Gestalt psychology, and the 
experimental tradition of learning theory are pro- 
posed and discussed as minimum essentials of a 
“synthetic dynamic approach” to the study of hu- 
man behavior. The propositions are: (t) "behavior 
of all living organisms is functional," (b) "behavior 
can only be understood in relation to a field or con- 
text in which it occurs," (c) "need non-fulfillment 
that results in mal-adjustments predisposes the or- 
ganism to behavior disorders and a further state of 
mal-adjustments," (d) “all living organisms tend 
to pursue a state of maximal integration or internal 
consistency leading to stable modes of adjustment." 
—H. Angelino. 


3594. Ravitz, Leonard J. (South Park Manor, 
13800 Fairhill, Shaker Heights, O.) Application 
of the electrodynamic field theory in biology, psy- 
chiatry, medicine and hypnosis. Amer. J. clin. 
Hypnosis, 1959(Apr), 1, 135-150.—Living matter 
at last appears to have a definition of state couched 
in terms of space-time and energy. Through this 
new definition of state, which encompasses at least 
4 dimensions, it has been possible to detect a meas- 
urable property of general state function, including 
for the first time an objective, reproducible, quan- 
titative metric of hypnotic states—M. V. Kline. 


3595. Roby, Thornton B. (Tufts U.) An opin- 
ion on the construction of behavior theory. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1959( Мат), 14, 129-134.—"On both 
intellectual and pragmatic grounds, present day theory 
in the behavioral sciences is far from satisfactory.” 
5 aspects of theory construction are selected as re- 
quiring increased emphasis in the behavioral sci- 
ences: “1. General theory on a par with miniature 
systems development. 2. Interim projection of theory 
from empirical results that are in prima facie opposi- 
tion. 3. A more sophisticated and more explicit de- 
termination of the sense in which theoretical asser- 
tions are applicable or valid in the real world. 4. A 
working language for theoretical expression based on 
simple ideographic terms and lending itself to sym- 
bolic manipulation. 5. A truly reciprocal interaction 
between substantive behavior theory on the one hand, 
and mathematics and logic on the other. These fea- 
tures are all present in the comparatively successful 
natural sciences. They have appeared only in iso- 
lated or fragmentary form in the behavioral sciences 
and have never really caught hold.”—S. J. Lachman. 


3596. Sullivan, John. From Breuer to Freud. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959 46(2), 69-90.— 
Freud's theory of mind differs from that of Breuer 
and of American academic psychologists. Sullivan 
comments on the general explanatory structure of 
psychoanalysis, the development. of theories of hys- 
teria, and the theoretical commitments which influ- 
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ence one's evaluation of the success of Freud's theory 
of mind.—D. Prager. 


3597. Tyler, Leona E. (U. Oregon) Towarda 
workable psychology of individuality. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1959(Feb), 14, 75-81—A workable psy- 
chology of individuality is “one that would generate 
good research ideas, which, in turn, would lead to 
steady increases in dependable knowledge.” Individ- 
ual uniqueness “is described primarily in terms of 
choice and organization, and I consider it the task of 
psychologists to make those concepts workable—to 
bring them into the general stream of thinking in 
research, assessment, and practical activities.” Tyler 
stresses “the significance of concepts of choice and 
organization in an inclusive psychology of the de- 
velopment of the human individual. . . . At each stage 
of our lives, we impose limits on the next stage, by 
the choices we make and the ways in which we ог- 
ganize what we have experienced.”—S. J. Lachman. 

3598. van Dusen, Wilson. (Mendocino State 
Hosp., Talmage, Calif.) Adler and existence analy- 
sis. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959(May), 15, 100-111— 
Individual psychology and existential analysis аге 
related in many ways, but particularly “in their 
phenomenological, holistic, and idiographic ap- 
proaches.” They complement each other, Adler 
offering an ego psychology and existential analysis 
offering a study of the source of consciousness. 3 
теїз.—А. R. Howard. N 

3599. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita cien- 
tism in Д Ј. indiv. Psychol., 1959 (Mag 
15, 112-120.—Scientism assumes that the met die 
and assumptions which have proven successful in A 
physical sciences will, with modification, find he. 
success in the behavioral sciences. Тһе attitu 2) 
deriving from scientism, and some counter-approac 
to it are discussed.—4. R. Howard. — n 

3600. Waszkewitz, Bernhard. Abriss der x 
druckstheorie. [Outline of a theory of E ie 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1959 ( Tul), 10, 191-209.—Un е OUS 
assumption that every expression is an iso d 
image of a psychological condition or proce t0 
author derives an exponential function in OT fa 
represent mathematically the relation perse 
chological states and the expressions that Mes Cie iis 
Several applications of the formula demons! 
versatility. 24 refs—W. J. Koppita. 


(See also Abstract 3680) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


exp. Anal. Behav., 1959( Apr), 2, 161-163. 
factory method of delivering shock to piee eaii 
been achieved by implanting 2 electrodes Jectrodes 
the skin of the pigeon and connecting E Hs g har- 
to the source of stimulation via а loose-fitt 


Hus as t0 
ness-and-pulley arrangement. Specifica а on re 
wiring and current are noted as is the € harness 


sponse rate of electrode implantation an ing 0 
fitting (none) and the cessation of be Е 
electric shock administered to 1 bird th 


technique.—J. Arbit. imple 
3602. Bertelson, P., & Davidson, А. А y the 
two-channel programming unit perm! exp: 


Ane AT 
control of conditional probabilities. Она” i 
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Psychol., 1959 ( Aug), 11, 180-184.—An apparatus is 
described to enable the control of first order condi- 
tional probabilities among binary signals. It is based 
upon 2 50-position uniselectors with blocks of signals 
taken alternately from one or the other resulting in 
the generation of a continuously changing series.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

3603. Brush, F. Robert, & Knaff, P. Robert. (U. 
Maryland) A device for detecting and controlling 
automatic programming of avoidance-condition- 
ing in a shuttle-box. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 
72, 275-278.—R. Н. Waters. 


3604. Church, Russell M., & Pfaffmann, Carl. 
(Brown U.) A respondent-conditioning appara- 
tus for the student laboratory. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Jun),72, 267-270.—The apparatus is designed 
for the respondent conditioning of the eyelid response, 
—К. Н. Waters. 


3605. Dawson, W. W. (Florida State U.) An 
electronic tambour: The piezoelectric crystal. 
Amer. J, Psychol, 1959(Jun), 72, 279-282.— This 
crystal seems ideal for “cases where high sensitivity 
or frequency-response are required.”—R. Н. Waters, 

3606. Dunn, Theodore F., & Goldstein, Leon G. 
(TAGO, Personnel Research Branch) Test dif- 
ficulty, validity, and reliability as functions of se- 
lected multiple-choice item construction princi- 
ples. „Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 171-179.— 
Principles of item construction have rarely been sub- 
mitted to experimental tests. The effect on difficulty, 
reliability, and validity of tests of 4 generally ac- 
cepted principles was investigated: “(1) use of in- 
Complete statements as items leads, (2) avoidance of 
Specific determiners or cues to the correct alternative, 
(3) alternatives of equal length, and (4) consistency 
11 grammar between lead and alternatives. Four 
pee tmental tests were developed containing the 
aan items but varying in conformance to the four 

ome above. Higher ‘mean scores resulted when 
геа) an T were Dn but o DEREN 

a ect on reliabilit ali was 
ound’ ру. Coleman. та. 


p Ellis, N. R, & Pryer, В. S. 
0 SR nd School, Pineville, La.) Quantification 
neuropath, ШУ activity in children with severe 
1034-1037 9EY- Amer. J. ment. Defic, 1959, 63, 
activity i mE device for measuring gross bodily 
Was (Чеге ildren with pronounced neuropathology 
t ed. The apparatus consisted of an 8 ft. 
Principle EU room which utilized a photronic 
“tossed Pe ШУ movement. The room was criss- 
Were foci d intervals with beams of light which 
Opposite side On photoelectric cell mechanisms оп 
а light beans. of the room, A child's movement broke 
In the 221 and one impulse registered оп a counter. 
Placed 11181 reliability study 29 children were 
UMN room for a 20 min. session for 8 days. 
Tanged tae ays correlation for the 20 min. sessions 
Was 92 б to .79 and the odd-even day coefficient 
Were point, esr possible applications for the device 
ed out.”—Author abstract. 


John D guhar, Wiliam W., & Krumboltz, 
Ы ichigan State U.) A check list for 

ucatig Perimental research in psychology 
On. J. educ, Res., 1959( May), 52, 353- 


~The aera 
check list js printed with specific questions 


(State Colony 
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concerning: the problem, the design, the procedure, 
the analysis, and the interpretation of the experi- 
ment. It has been a useful and convenient help in 
finding possible flaws in experimental studies,—F. 
Goldsmith. 

3609. Findley, Jack D. (U. Maryland) Ап in- 
termediate restraining device for working with 
monkeys. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 (Apr), 2, 121- 
125.—A description of a harness designed to be in- 
termediate in restraint between monkeys loose in an 
experimental box and rigidly held in some type of 
chair. 3 figures show details of the harness, over-all 
view of the home stand, and the working chair.—J. 
Arbit. 

3610. Frey, Allan H. (U. Illinois) A chest-res- 
pirator for small animals. Amer, J. Psychol., 1959 
(Jun), 72, 287-289.—Designed for rats, it may be 
modified and used with other small animals.—RK. Н. 
Waters. 

3611. Goldstein, Mymon. (Indiana U.) Some 
characteristics of research in applied settings. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959( Jun), 14, 272-278.—Some 
of the ways in which "applied settings influence the 
research they support" are described. Major head- 
ings are: Origin of Applied-Sponsored Research 
(“Show me" empiricism, Minimum research, Steps 
toward basic research, The climate of basic re- 
search) ; Situational Nuisances (Cost per yield, Time 
pressure, Overt signs of activity, Approximation and 
error, Correlation as a tradition; Prefabricated vari- 
ables, Excessive reassurance of sponsors); and The 
Course of Research ( Choice of area, Research design, 
Standards of Accomplishment).—S. J. Lachman, 

3612. Green, J. H., Morris, W. H. M., & Wie- 
bers, J. E. (Purdue U.) A method for measuring 
physiological cost of work. J. industr. Engng., 
1959, 10, 180-185.—' The author describes a gasome- 
ter designed by the Max Planck Institute of Work 
Physiology which measures caloric expenditure of 
energy by measuring the volume of gas exhaled in 
breathing and the composition of the exhaled gas,— 
M. C. Payne. 

3613. Hafner, Robert Arthur, Jr. (U. Michigan) 
Extensions of the law of comparative judgment 
to discriminable and multidimensional stimuli. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3354.—Abstract. 

3614. Hunton, Vera D., & Hicks, Leslie Н. 
(Howard U.) A portable modification of the Wis- 
consin general-test apparatus. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Jun), 72, 291-292.—R. H. Waters. 

3615. Jackson, David M., & Bidwell, Charles E. 
(Harvard U.) А modification of Q-technique. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 221-232.—Certain 
modifications of the Q technique are suggested to in- 
crease its applicability to the study of group phe- 
nomena. А balanced block design is used to reduce 
markedly the number of item categories. Response 
categories must contain equal numbers of responses, 
and the number of categories must be evenly divisible 
into the total number of items on the page. Other 
rules and an example of the use of the technique are 
given.—W. Coleman. 

3616. Jones, Lyle V. (U. North Carolina) Some 
invariant findings under the method of successive 
intervals. Amer. J. Psychol. 1959(Jun), 72, 210- 
220.—The method of successive intervals yields in- 
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variance of results over a wide range of conditions, 
and hence the “adequacy .. . and potential usefulness 
for predictive purposes” of that method is supported. 
—R. H. Waters. 

3617. Lana, Robert E. (American U.) Pretest- 
treatment interaction effects in attitudinal studies. 
Psychol. Bull., 1959( Jul), 56, 293-300.—It is difficult 
to determine from the pretest-treatment-posttest de- 
sign whether a significant treatment effect is due to 
the experimental variable or to an interaction between 
pretest and treatment. Using a 5-group design, 156 
introductory psychology students were exposed to a 
provivisection tape, and attitude changes on a ques- 
tionaire were examined. Statistical analysis revealed 
the expected significant treatments effect, but the 
pretest by treatment interaction was nonsignificant. 
It was concluded that "the administration of a pretest 
does not necessarily sensitize an individual so that his 
reaction to a given treatment is differentially af- 
fected.” 27 refs.—W. J. Meyer. 

3618. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Tests of the same length 
do have the same standard error of measurement. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 233-239.—Em- 
pirical evidence is presented showing that tests of 
medium difficulty scored for rights only “have an 
average standard error of measurement that varies 
linearly with and correlates extremely highly with 
the square root of the number of test items.” For a 
single examinee taking “randomly parallel” tests of 
the same length the standard error of measurement is 
the same for all tests. Formulae are given in support 
of the argument.—W. Coleman. 

3619. McHugh, Richard B. & Apostolakos, 
Peter C, (U. Minnesota) Methodology for the 
comparison of clinical with actuarial predictions. 
Psychol. Bull., 1959( Jul), 56, 301-308.— Techniques 
for the quantitative comparison of actuarial predic- 
tions (AP) as contrasted with clinical predictions 
(CP) are examined, The problems of validity analy- 
sis and differential validity analysis for both AP and 
CP along with reliability analysis of CP are con- 
sidered in turn. Original data are applied to the 
several statistical techniques presented for assessing 
the foregoing issues—W. J. Meyer. 

3620. Mechner, Francis. (Schering Corp) А 
notation system for the description of behavioral 
procedures. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Apr), 2, 
133-150.—''The notation system proposed in the 
present paper represents an attempt to satisfy a wide- 
enough range of requirements to make it a reason- 
able first approximation to a generally useful system 
for describing the essential features of behavioral 
procedures by means of symbolic diagrams. It is 
essentially an amalgam of four other notations that 
are in current use: (1) the one traditionally used in 
psychological paradigms to describe the succession of 
stimuli and responses; (2) the flow-chart notation 
widely used in electronics, computer programming, 
and systems engineering; (3) the notation of Boolean 
algebra, which has found its main applications in set 
theory and logic; and (4) the notation of mathe- 
matics,” 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 

3621. Meyer, Max F. (Miami, Fla.) А work- 
ing model of the cochlea. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Jun), 72, 293-296.— Details of the design used in the 
models constructed since 1927.—R. H. Waters. 
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3622. Mitchell, Walter G. (Roscoe B, Ja 
Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Differenti: 
of activity of three mouse strains with magn 
pickup apparatus. Science, 1959( Aug), 130, 455 
“Ап activity pickup, when used with a high: 
amplifier, permits records to be made of essenti 
all of the activity of a mouse. The sensitivity is such 
that the differences in the activity patterns of strains 
of mice can be determined." The apparatus de- 
scribed apparently circumvents many difficulties P 
in other devices used to measure activity of small 
animals. A schematic drawing of the apparatus is. 
presented, as are records of characteristic patte 
of 3 different strains of male mice. Possible appli 
tion of the device in psychopharmacological studies 
is suggested.—S. J. Lachman. 7 

3623. Parrish, Jack Albert. (Ohio State U; 
An investigation of two methods of moderating” 
test scores. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 
3357.—Abstract. 

3624. Potts, Albert M., Volk, David, & West, 
Seymour S. (Cleveland, O.) A television reade 
as a subnormal vision aid. Amer. J. Ophthal, 19 
(Apr), 47, 580-581.—A closed-circuit televisio 
camera can be set up with a monitor which give 
magnification with good contrast; the present cost 
would limit its application.—2D. Shaad. 

3625. Rodger, Robert S, & McEwen, Pe 
(Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) А new device fo 
the study of kinesthetic after-effects. Amer, 
Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 72, 290-291.—R. Н. Waters. 

3626. Schwab, Robert S. A simple device 
measuring the visual motor reaction time. Mi 
rology, 1958(Sep), 8, 719-721.—A simple. атор 
bar system for use with cases of Parkinsonism va 
scribed with which the author was able to 07 
reaction times which do not vary from values obtain ё 
with the usual key light system. The essential p ч 
necessary for the construction of this new de 
given in the article and can be cut out.—R. Gunter 

3627. Siskel, Maurice, Jr. (U. Nebraska) © 
device for marking the passage of animals v 56, 
ways. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 72, 283- 

R. H. Waters. “ 

3628. Zajonc, Robert B., & Burnstein, ИШ 
(U. Michigan) Apparatus for recording ui 2 
responses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 7 a 
274—The apparatus is designed so that E id с 
termine what S is looking at in perceptual an ea 
ing experiments. Its use, illustrated in ге B 
ing, requires the S to position the to-be-learme е h 
for viewing and yields a measure of Шей 
spends in looking at the exposed materia 
Waters. 


(See also Abstract 3636) 


New Tests 


ley 
3629. Carroll, John B. & Sapon, Stan 

Modern language aptitude test. Group, бы 
adult. 1 form. Tape recording ($7.50) ; d for 
lets ($3.50 for 25) ; answer sheets (85605): 
scoring stencils (8.50) ; specimen set ($; id 
ual, 27 p. New York: Psychological pu k 
1959.—Designed to predict success 1n learning а 
eign language. The complete taped test bu 
70 minutes, while the paper-and-pencil 


lakes 30 minutes. The manual provides directions for 
administration and scoring, percentile norms by sex 
for various grades and 3 adult groups, odd-even relia- 
bility coefficients, over 60 validity correlations with 
performance in a wide variety of language courses.— 
R, L. McCornack. 

3630. Elder, C. M. The statistical procedure 
adopted in the construction and standardization 
of the new South African group test. J. soc. Res., 
Pretoria, 1957, 8(8), 1-12.—“A general description 
of the test and the numbers of alternative forms re- 
quired for different series of ages in each language 
group is given. The methods whereby, at the pre- 
liminary stage, three verbal and three nonverbal sub- 
tests were selected, for their concentration of ‘g, from 
the eleven originally proposed and, at the semi-final 
stage, twenty-five items per sub-test were selected, 
for their discrimination between good and poor per- 
formers, from the thirty-five tried out, are described. 
...A description is given of the method adopted for 
converting percentile norms into deviation IQ's. 
Norms were calculated separately for verbal and 
non-verbal scores as well as for total scores for each 
of the three overlapping series of ages in Afrikaans 
and English." English and Dutch summaries.—N. 
De Palma. 

3631. Eysenck, Hans Jürgen. (Maudsley Hosp., 
London, England) Das "Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory" als Bestimmer der neurotischen Tendenz 
und Extraversion. [The *Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory” as determinant of neurotic tendency and ех- 
traversion.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959(Apr- 
Jun), 6, 167-190.—Based on Guilford’s and Cattell’s 
personality questionnaires, a short form (48 ques- 
lions) was developed to test the 2 personality dimen- 
sions of Neurotic tendency and extraversion. These 
aulinensions were found to be independent of each 
on E of intelligence. The construction, valida- 
cg апа standardization of the questionnaire are dis- 
ussed.—]p, J, Koppitz. 
enis Wherry, Robert J. (Ohio State U.) An 

Я Бу and diagnostic forced-choice rating 
23 COTES Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 
ше .—The construction of a forced-choice scale 
: With servicemen in a nation-wide company 


is - s 3 1 
кре. Part I, Descriptive Choice, consisted of 
Overall of items in forced-choice format to obtain an 


аше of performance. Part II, Descrip- 
йеп Пё, yielded a profile showing relative 
thus ДЕРИ weakness in five factors, The procedure 


E. pies diagnostic as well as evaluative data. 
"vis hompson. 


Statistics 


Bills, Rob. H 
to Co » Robert E. Two questions: A reply 
d E: p Tongas. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
tions rog 66-367.— (see 34: 4059) The 2 ques- 
Index of Ve lead to a discussion on the use of the 
T sta Justment and Values, and the Cowen and 
C tistical method. —A. A. Kramish. 
tices ру oer, Robert M. Estimating item in- 
^^, 179-1 Еркара, F Shomer aes 1959(Jun), 
ing iten ^ nomographs are presented for esti- 
tae tem Validity indices identical in value to 
"ае ined from Flanagan’s table and to those 
Tom Danis g: Ле and to 
that the dC рды chart. Experience has shown 
the nomographs results in the saving 
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of a significant amount of time with no loss in ac- 
curacy. The nomographs also provide a method of 
quick conversion between the familiar coefficients and 
the Davis indices, which are less familiar but which 
offer greater flexibility.—4. Lubin. 

3635. Cureton, Edward E. А note on factor 
analysis: Arbitrary orthogonal transformations. 
Psychometrika, 1959 ( Jun), 24, 169-174.—A modifica- 
tion of the Gram-Schmidt process yields an orthog- 
onal transformation matrix which may be used to 
rotate any factor matrix so that one of the axes passes 
through a predetermined point. For example, this 
point could be a test or the centroid of a group of 
tests—A. Lubin. 

3636. Fagot, Robert F. А model for ordered 
metric scaling by comparison of intervals, Psy- 
chometrika, 1959(Jun), 24, 157-168.—Presenting a 
model of individual choice behavior for application 
to experimental situations in which a S is required 
to compare utility intervals (differences in subjec- 
tive value). This model is contrasted with a weaker 
model, which is also derived. Both models generate 
ordered metric scales, but differ in predictive power. 
An experiment on the utility of grades, which pro- 
vides a test and comparison of the model, is presented. 
—A. Lubin. 

3637. Fink, Joseph, & Carlson, J. Spenser. 
(2400 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif.) Tetra- 
choric correlations—thirty an hour. J. educ. Res., 
1959(Mar), 52, 273-275.—As part of a study on 
college adjustment and achievement, data on a num- 
ber of variables were gathered on 1300 freshmen. 
One of the aims in this study was an investigation 
of all the interrelationships between these data using 
samples as large as it was practical to handle. Тһе 
design of this study required the completion of an 
intercorrelation matrix of 28 variables. These rela- 
tionships were to be cross validated twice with 328 
tetrachoric coefficients in each matrix, approximately 
1000 correlations. The coded information on each 
student was puched into 1 card, and a deck of 300 
cards held all the data used on each sample selected 
for study. A careful accounting was kept of the work 
time involved. Net result: 328 tetrachoric correla- 
tions at the rate of 30 an hour.—F. Goldsmith. 

3638. Gaito, John. (Wilkes Coll.) Multiple 
comparisons in analysis of variance. Psychol. Bull., 
1959 (Sep), 56, 392-393.—0Of the many multiple com- 
parisons techniques described by Ryan (see 34: 
1416), the procedure, derived from analysis of vari- 
ance, of partitioning the degrees of freedom attribu- 
table to the main effect into n orthogonal components 
was omitted—W. J. Meyer. 

3639. Greenhouse, Samuel W., & Geisser, Sey- 
mour. On methods in the analysis of profile data. 
Psychometrika, 1959 ( Jun), 24, 95-112.—2-way analy- 
sis of variance is usually applied to the "repeated- 
measures" "design, where N individuals in g groups 
take p tests. The usual questions are: (a) Are the 
p test means equal? (b) Are the g mean profiles 
equal? If the p test scores have (1) a normal dis- 
tribution, (2) equal variances, and (3) equal cor- 
relations, then the usual F tests are correct, "In 
most investigations, it is unrealistic to assume that 
three or more tests" have the same variances and 
correlations. Exact methods for analyzing data, when 
assumptions 2 and 3 are not met, have been developed 
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by Hotelling, Wilks, Rao, etc., and the general tech- 
nique is known as multivariate analysis of variance. 
Box has shown that an appropriate F test can always 
be applied in the case of 1 group, by reducing the 
degrees of freedom, i.e., unequal variances and cor- 
relations generally cause the significance of the usual 
F tests to be inflated. The present article extends 
Box's approximate F test to the case of 2 or more 
groups. А corresponding set of conservative F tests 
is developed which reaches significance less often than 
than the exact tests. 17 refs—A. Lubin. 


3640. Lambert, Roger. L'analyse de la struc- 
ture latente de Lazarsfeld. [The analysis of Lazars- 
feld’s latent structure.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1959( Jan-Jun), 8, 111-120.—"The article 
repeats part of Lazarsfeld’s work by concentrating 
mainly on the latent class model with dichotomized 
questions. This mathematical model is based on the 
following postulate: Within a homogeneous latent 
class the answers to the different questions are inde- 
pendent and the frequency of positive answers to each 
question is close to the latent probability. The statis- 
tical procedure involved calls for matrix analysis and 
the general mechanism of the operations is shown. 
. .. At present the main difficulty in applying the 
method results from the complexity of the calculations 
when the number of questions and of latent classes in- 
creases.” —V. Sanua. 


3641. Lord, Frederic M. Randomly parallel 
tests and Lyerly's basic assumption for the Kuder- 
Richardson formula (21). Psychometrika, 1959 
(Jun), 24, 175-177.—Lyerly has stated (see 33: 9323) 
that the basic assumption for K-R (21) implies that 
the individual items have no separate identities, and 
that Lord's derivation implicitly uses this assumption. 
Lord replies that his derivation in a sense requires no 
assumptions at all, merely the operation of drawing 
items at random in such a way that "the order in 
which the items are administered is immaterial.” 
Then the Bernoulli model applies.—4. Lubin. 


3642. Lubin, Ardie. Peut-on appeler les tests 
non-paramétriques: Tests indépenants de la dis- 
tribution? [Could we call non-parametric tests 
distribution free?] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech., 1959( Jan-Jun), 8, 129-134.—Most nonparame- 
tric rank order tests should only be used with iden- 
tical non-normal populations. "However, if the popu- 
lation distributions are symmetric, the H test is prob- 
ably a sensitive test of the differences in sample 
means. The median test can be used without the 
assumption of identical population distributions, and 
therefore can always be applied. But the median is 
not always an appropriate measure of central tend- 
ency. At present, very little is known of the bias and 
power of the median test when samples are drawn 
from a specified set of non-identical distribution. It 
is suggested that the term “distribution-free” be re- 
served for those tests of significance which do mot 
assume that all populations are identical."—7. Sanua. 


3643. McConnell, David. An augmented model 
for spontaneous regression and recovery. Psy- 
chometrika, 1959(Jun), 24, 145-155.— The Estes 
model for spontaneous recovery and regression is 
modified by relaxing the assumption that within- 
experiment stimulus fluctuation can be treated as 
negligible in the general case. The augmented model 
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allows description of stimulus fluctuation both be- 
tween and within experimental periods. Application 
of the model to mock experimental situations illus- 
trates some of its properties.—4. Lubin. 


3644. Madansky, Albert. Least squares estima- 
tion in finite Markov processes. Psychometrika, 
1959(Jun), 24, 137-144.— The usual least squares 
estimate of the transitional probability matrix of a 
finite Markov process is given for the case in which, 
for each point in time, only the proportions of the 
sample in each state are known. The purpose of this 
paper is to give another estimate of this matrix and 
to investigate the properties of this estimate. It is 
shown that this estimate is consistent and asymptot- 
ically more efficient than the previously considered 
estimate.—4. Lubin. 


3645. Maxwell, A. C. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Models for prediction purposes. J. 
ment. Sci, 1959 (Apr), 105, 463-467.— When multi- 
variate dichotomous variables are concerned, a mul- 
tiple regression model is satisfactory if the variables 
do not interact and if scrutiny of the 2X2 con- 
tingency tables shows the distributions bivariate nor- 
mal.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3646. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. Ana- 
gram solution times: A function of transition 
probabilities. J. Psychol., 1959 ( Jan), 47, 117-125— 
A study of the effect of transition probability and 
word frequency variables on anagram solution times, 
2 levels of transition probability and 4 levels of ius 
frequency were examined. The results clearly showe 
the highly significant effect of these 2, variables 0n 
anagram solution times. Specifically, high transition 
probability totals and low word frequency counts 
both produced significantly marked increases In ana- 
gram solution times, in contrast to low ка 
probability totals and high word frequency cout 


—R. W. Husband. 
3647. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts) 


On the interaction of two scaled variables. , ial 
chol. Bull, 1959(Sep), 56, 384-391—A statis! a 
model permitting inferences about rate of change S ү 
slope and curvature coefficients is described f oF 
with an example of the required computationa p 
cedures.—1V. J. Meyer. 


ts on 
3648. Ryan, T. А. (Cornell U.) Commen 
orthogonal components. Psychol. Bull., 1959 (Se 
56, 394-396.—Several limitations in the mE байо 
orthogonal components solution, as proposed, id coit 
(see 34: 3638), in situations requiring multip 
parisons tests are discussed.—1//. J. Meyer. m 


3649. Rydberg, Sven. (U. Stockholm) Вед 
tial item possibilities in modern psychology: с, 
disk. Psykol., 1959, 11, 107-113.— Discussion quen 
various possibilities in the construction ОЁ m 
tial-item test, with emphasis on interpretation а 
uses of the test, and also оп its standardizat пр 
the statistics of value in proof of validity. tof such 
tions are given for research in the develope labor 
tests, and their use in the technical and skilled ае 
fields. Various tests now in use are discusse% mre 
the value of inclusion of multiple-choice °F 
answer items.—O. Г. Jacobsen. 


п h 
3650. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) g items 
low-group statistics for tests compose! 
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trichotomously. In 15th Yearbook of the 
Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
few York: NCMUE, 21 Audubon Ave., 1958, 
56.—Shows that an item analysis involving 
е n high and the n low scorers on a test con- 
of items scored 0, 1, or 2 points each, can 
readily lead to the Hoyt-Cronbach coefficient 
nd to several other useful statistics with suf- 
accuracy for most practical purposes. One 
statistics is a generalized version of the 
Richardson Formula 21. The statistics are 
ted with empirical data, showing trichotomous 
hotomous scoring of items for all testees versus 
е high-low groups.—H. J. Klausmeier. 


Swineford, Frances. (Educational Testing 
e, Princeton, N.J.) Note on “Tests of the 
‘Length do have the Same Standard Error 
asurement.” Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 
-242.—hrough derivation from the Kuder- 
dson Formula 20, Swineford demonstrates that 
e most probable values of pq and гү, the 
d of error of measurement will nearly equal 
‚ This is very close to the value of 432 n 
ord empirically derived (see 34: 3641).—W. 


Tryon, Robert C. Domain sampling 
ition of cluster and factor analysis. Psy- 
, 1959(Jun), 24, 113-135—A general 
ОЁ factor analysis is formulated on the basis 
n sampling principles. Centroid, principal 
imum likelihood, bifactor, and second-order 
are defined in terms of the general method. 
luster methods can be designed to test hy- 
46 refs.—24. Lubin. 


Walters, Richard H. (U. Toronto) A 
etric approach to the graphical analysis 
s. Сапай. J. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 13, 84- 
anking the measures for each S on multiple 
Ше Friedman two-way analysis of variance 
= applied to the design in which R Ss have been 
^ trials. The responses of all Ss are thus 
"lé same weight over the total series of trials. 
Davidon, 
| Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
ct upon the communalities of changing 
ate of the number of factors. Brit. J. 
Sychol., 1959 (May), 12, 35-54.—The arith- 
Onsequences of adopting the theory of mini- 
аз а means of determining communalities in 
alysis are explored. The complexities and 
cies inherent in the algebraic formulation 
5 E by an analysis of Burt’s 11 X 11 table 
з E between emotional traits. Due to the 
E. Heywood cases, the only solution that 
E one's requirements entails more factors 
E communalities than the minimal rank 
p^ and this solution has to be rejected on 
E Runde $ Even were a satisfactory 
Y min; S determining the communalities im- 
"uS tank, the theory would still be un- 
E E it neglects the statistical considera- 
У the fact that every empirical matrix 
У sampling. 19 refs —H. P. Kelley. 


© Abstracts 3602, 3615, 3616, 3618, 4049, 
4074, 4224) 
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REFERENCE Works 


3655. Allen, Patricia S, & Saul, E. V. (Tufts 
U.). An annotated bibliography of bibliographies 
pertinent to the design and use of machines by 
human operators. Hum. Factors, 1958(Sep), 1(1), 
26-44.—A total of 117 human factors bibliography 
references from the Tufts collection is listed and dis- 
cussed.—J. M. Christensen. 

3656. Lin’kova, N. P. & Liubimova, E. D. 
Ukazatel literatury po psikhologii, opublikovan- 
noi v 1958 g. [Index of literature in psychology 
published in 1958.] Yop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 146- 
173.—A compilation of titles from the literature in 
psychology, published in the Soviet Union in 1958.— 
I. D. London. 

3657. Marushevskii, M.  Novye pol'skie psik- 
[New Polish psychologi- 
cal journals.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 171-173.— 
Summaries of the contents of 2 new Polish journals 
are given (in translation: Psychological Survey and 
Pedagogical РѕусһоІову).—/. D. London, 

3658. Meiers, Joseph, & Mintz, Norbett L. 
Kurt Goldstein bibliography: 1936-1959. J. indiv. 
Psychol. 1959(May), 15, 15-19.—A chronological 
listing of “less than half of the over 200 publications" 
written by Goldstein—A. R. Howard. 

3659. Schapero, Max; Cline, David, & Hof- 
stetter, Henry William. Dictionary of visual sci- 
ence. Philadelphia, Pa.: Chilton, 1960. xiv, 785 p. 
$15.00.—A comprehensive dictionary of the termi- 
nology of all the visual sciences and technologies. 
Definitions are generally fairly brief and oriented 
toward fact rather than theory or construct. 95 
figures and about 25,000 definitions.—H. B. English. 


3660. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Psychopharmaca: A bibli- 
ography of psychopharmacology. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1958. iii, 258 p. $1.50.—Contains references to ap- 
proximately 2500 articles published between January 
1952 and December 1956 and an incomplete listing 
for 1957. It covers all articles concerned with the 
effect of drugs on the psychological behavioral, and 
encephalographic reactions of normal Ss, patients, 
and laboratory animals. А drug index, subject list 
of drugs, ancillary subject list of special conditions, 
and an author list.—J. E. Wilson. 


3661. Winick, Charles. Dictionary of anthro- 
pology. Ames, Ia.: Littlefield, Adams, 1958. vii, 
579 p. $2.25.—Anthropology is defined as the field 
marked off by what practitioners do and say in arche- 
ology, cultural anthropology, linguistics, and physical 
anthropology. Terms are selected from standard 
sources and textbooks. The author has attempted to 
make explicit the tacit consensus about the meanings 
of terms. Non-English terms current in the field are 
included. Most of the definitions are brief but a 
considerable number include brief encyclopedic ma- 
terials. Very few psychological terms are included. 
—Н. В. English. 


(See also Abstract 4887) 
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3662. Ancona, L., Buytendijk, F. J. J., Dell, P., 
Lairy, G. C, Nuttin, J, & Pieron, Н. (Sacré- 
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Coeur U., Milan, Italy) La Motivation: Sym- 
posium de l'association de psychologie scientifique 
de langue francaise. [Motivation: Symposium of 
the association of scientific psychology, French lan- 
guage section.] Paris, France: Presses Universi- 
taires de France, 1959. 230 p. Fr. 1200.— Proceed- 
ings of April, 1958 meeting at University of Florence. 
Includes lectures and discussions dealing with motiva- 
tion under 3 heads: psychological aspects, origin and 
development of motives, and clinical aspects.—S. A. 
Walters. 


3663. Krutetskii, V. A.  Ural'skaia nauchnaia 
konferentsiia kafedr pedagogiki i psikhologii. 
[Ural scientific conference of departments of peda- 
gogy and psychology.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 
183-185.—Summaries are provided of papers read at 
a conference of Ural educators and psychologists in 
Sverdlovsk in February 1959. The closing resolu- 
tion of the conference criticized the disorganized state 
of psychological research in the Urals and the policies 
and character of the official journal Voprosy Psik- 
hologii [Problems of Psychology]. Recommenda- 
tions for improvement are listed.—/. D. London. 


3664. Prosetskii, Р. A. Konferentsiia Voronezh- 
skogo otdeleniia Obshchestva psikhologov. [Con- 
ference of the Voronezh Division of the Society of 
Psychologists.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 189-190. 
—The first regional conference of the Voronezh di- 
vision of the Society of Psychologists was held in 
May 1950 in Voronezh. Summaries of the papers 
read are provided. These deal in the main with the 
“psychological foundation for the rational organiza- 
tion of work activity in pupils."—I. D. London. 


3665. Tabidze, О. I.  Zakavkazskaia psikhol- 
ogicheskaia konferentsiia. [Caucasian psychologi- 
cal conference.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 180-183. 
— Summaries are provided of papers read at a joint 
conference in Tbilisi (Jan. 31-Feb. 3) of psycholo- 
gists from Azerbaidzhan and Georgia in the USSR, 
reporting on current research and the teaching of 
peychology in the Caucasian republics—I. D. Lon- 

оп. 


3666. Taylor, Calvin W. (U. Utah) The 1955 
and 1957 research conferences: The identification 
of creative scientific talent. Amer. Psychologist, 
1959(Feb), 14, 100-102.—2 conferences, one in Au- 
gust 1955 and the other in August 1957, on “The 
Identification of Creative Scientific Talent" were 
supported financially by the National Science Founda- 
tion. Titles of research reports and authors are pre- 
sented. Reports of special committees at each con- 
ference are summarized. “А multiplicity of hypothe- 
ses and problems needing research . . . emerged 
throughout both conferences. It is hoped that con- 
current attacks on problems of creativity will be 
undertaken by researchers in industry, government, 
universities, and school systems.”—S, J. Lachman. 


3667. Tolingerova, D. Pervyi s"ezd chekhoslo- 
vatskikh psikhologov. [First congress of Czecho- 
slovakian psychologists.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 
174.—A. report is rendered of the Ist meetings of the 
Czechoslovakian Society of Psychologists, held in 
September 1959.—I. D. London. 

orozhets, V. F., & Nevskii, A. M. 
rie Zap mublikanskaia nauchnaia konferentsiia 
kazakhstanskogo otdeleniia obshchestva psikholo- 
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gov. [First republic scientific conference of the 
Kazakhstan division of the Society of Psychologists,] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 185-186.—Summaries are 
provided of papers read at a conference of Kazakh- 
stan psychologists in Alma-Ate in September 1958— 
I. D. London. 


3669. Zislina, М. N. & Khomskaia, E. D. 
Mezhdunarodnyi kollokvium po élektroéntsefalo- 
grafii vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti. [International 
colloquium on electroencephalography of higher nerv- 
ous activity.] Гор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 175-180.— 
Summaries of papers presented at a colloquium held 
in October 1958 in Moscow. Most of the papers 
dealt with the “role of the cortex and subcortical 
structures in formation of conditioned reflexes, reflec- 
tion of basic nervous processes in the electroencephalo- 
gram, mechanisms of extinction of orienting reflexes, 
etc" A majority of the discussants “protested 
against attempts to view the reticular formation as 
the basic substratum of conditioned-reflex activity 
and spoke in behalf of the holistic understanding of 
the conditioned reflex, in the formation of which vari- 
ous structures of the brain take part.” The discus: 
sants also affirmed the “leading role of the cerebral 
cortex which gives to the conditioned reflex a highly 
adaptive character.”—J. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 3707) 


History & BrocnAPHY 


— ——, K 70-letiiu so dnia rozhdenila 
E. V. Gurianova. [On the 70th anniversary 01 > 
V. Gurianov's birth.] ор. Psikhol 1959, 56» 
149-150.—An appreciation is rendered of E. i 
Gur'ianov’s work in pedagogical and occupational 
psychology.—I. D. London. з 

3671. ———. K 70-letiiu so dnia rozhdeniia 
N. N. Ladyginoi-Kots. [On the 70th aniversa 
of N. N. Ladygina-Kots’ birth.] Vop. Psikhol., | M 
5(3), 147-148.—An appreciation is rendered oio, 
N. Ladygina-Kots' work in comparative pSyC hoi 
from 1917 to the present.—/. D. London. 

3672. —————. К 70-letiiu so dnia rozhdenis 
S. L. Rubinshteina. [On the 70th anniversa 
S. L. Rubinshtein’s birth.] Уор. Psikhol., ae 
(3), 143-146—An appreciation is rendered ox m 
Rubinshtein’s theoretical and experimental er 
psychology from 1915 to the present. Brief p P 
of his major publications are given.—l. D.L 


0 
3673, ————. Pamiaü Т. б. Egorova: |} 
the memory of T. G. Egorov.] оў. Psikho Sofie 
5(3), 187.—An account of the scientific carer) wn 
G. Egorov, who died in 1959, is given. Не jogy- 
for his contributions in pedagogical psy 
I. D. London. :anskogo- 
3674. Anon. 'IUbilei I. A.  Sokolenstos, 
[Jubilee of I. A. SokolianskiL] Уор. Psik 
5(4), 186-187.—1. A. Sokolianskii’s 70th 
along with the 50th anniversary of his 5009. 
pedagogical activity," was celebrated in PP e їв 
at the Institute of Defectology in Moscow: children 
known chiefly for his research on blind-dea: 
and their training.—I. D. London. The ш“ 
3675. Barbeau, Andre. (U. Chicago) др his- 


derstanding of involuntary movements“ g (Dec): 
torical approach. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 


3670. 
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127, 409-489.—The varieties of involuntary move- 
ments are noted in terms of the succession of astute 
Os engaged in their study. The present impasse in 
curing them is indicated. 93 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 


| 3676. Barclay, James К. (U. Michigan) 

Themes of Brentano's psychological thought and 

philosophical overtones. New Scholast., 1959 ( Jul), 
| 33, 300-318.—A fter an account of Brentano's life and 
| professional career, and some recollections of his per- 
| sonality by his son, succeeding sections present his 

methodological approach (logical analysis. of psychic 
phenomena and indirect methods of observation), and 
some aspects of his theoretical views: the relation- 
ship to an object as the most important of the 5 char- 
acteristics of psychic phenomena ; the place of repre- 
sentation, judgment, and affective movements; and 
the relation of truth and values to consciousness.— 
J. Lyons. 


3677. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. Nais- 
sance de “l'homo technicus” en Russie. [The rise 
of the “man of science" in Russia.] Rev. Psychol. 
Peuples, 1959, 14, 15-24.—Whereas 19th century 
writers tended to typify the Russian as passive, in- 
dolent, and little interested in precise science and 
measurement, today the Russian appears to be a 
specially endowed scientist and technologist. The 
origins for this apparent change in national character 


and its development to the present are dscribed.— 
R. 0. Peterson. 


3678. Beck, Samuel J., & Molish, Herman B. 

eflexes to intelligence: A reader in clinical psy- 
chology. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959, xiv, 669 
P. $8.50.—Joined by 90 authors, the editors offer 
an anthology of clinical psychology, from Homer to 
the present. The 67 previously published papers are 
broadly representative of theoretical beginnings, con- 
cepts of the individual, mental tests, behavioral stud- 
168 Social contexts, and current problems. Molish 
adds a teview of “Contributions of projective tests to 
Psychological diagnoses in organic brain disease,” 
and Beck discusses quantitative and humanistic as- 
Pects of clinical psychology. Each section concludes 


With an annotated list of auxiliary readings.—H. P. 
David, а 


3679. Boring, Edwin С. (Harvard U.) John 
Tm Beebe-Center: 1897-1958. Amer. J. Psy- 
» 1959(Jun), 72, 311-315.—Obituary. 


i8). Buhler, Charlotte. Theoretical observa- 
choth about life’s basic tendencies. Amer. J. Psy- 
ids bee (Jul), 13, 561-581.—4 survey of pres- 
life's By biological and psychological thinking about 
Íscussed е tendencies is presented. 4 tendencies are 
Order. Др need-satisfaction, upholding of the internal 
Tetical adaptation, and creativity. 9 different theo- 
asic Nus are discussed and related to these 4 
endencies of life—L. М. Solomon. 


3681, Carmi ai 

Washi, o michael, Leonard. (Smithsonian Inst., 
пепео, D.C.) Karl Spencer Lashley, experi- 
Mp Psychologist. Science, 1959(May), 129, 


—“Karl Spencer Lashley was born in 


avi: SE 
d ы Virginia, on 7 June 1890 and died sud- 
бабе, отав, France on 7 August 1958. ... He 


ical m a quantitative association between neo- 
basic tontril S and habit formation and made other 
Neurolo, Tibutions to physiological psychology and 

8Y.” During the 1920's and 1930's he pub- 
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lished a notable series of papers dealing with cere- 
bral functions in learning. Much of his early work 
is summarized in his book Brain Mechanisms and 
Intelligence. He frequently pointed out that the great 
problem of the physiological basis of learning, mem- 
ory, and habit formation had not been solved. His 
own studies led him “to hold a dynamic theory of the 
activity of the brain in habit formation. He refuted 
notions of so-called specific memory cells and un- 
changing minute areas as a locus of habits. . . . He 
became a member of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1930." He was president of the American 
Psychological Association in 1929 and was a member 
of many other learned and professional 'organizations 
including the Royal Society. “In his death the world 
has lost a brilliant student of neurology and behavior. 
His studies advanced in a significant way our under- 
standing of the physiological basis of the mental life 
of man.”—S. J. Lachman. 


3682. Chauncey, Henry. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Some notes on education 
and psychology in the Soviet Union. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959( Jun), 14, 307-312.—Major topic head- 
ings are: Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Moscow Psychology Department, Aptitude and 
Achievement Testing. “Most of the Russian psy- 
chologists with whom I talked seemed interested in 
the exchange of books, tests, and other published 
materials with American psychologists. . . . On the 
surface there appears to be a wide gulf between 
Russian and American psychology... . Russian psy- 
chology seems to have its goals fairly well circum- 
scribed by communist doctrine, by the Soviet attitude 
toward heredity, and its resulting concept of the in- 
dividual."—S. J. Lachman. 

3683. Chertok, L. Grandeur et décadence de 
lhypnose. [The rise and fall of hypnosis.] Evolut. 
psychiat., 1959(Јап-Маг), 1, 87-130.—4A. historical 
and critical resumé of hypnosis is outlined. Some 
historians believe that hypnosis, which began with 
Mesmer, reached its golden age during 1880-1890, 
concomitant with the flowering of medicine in France, 
and has declined since the death of Charcot in 1893. 
Janet, however, dissented with this view as does the 
author who calls for further research. 10 clinical 
protocols indicate the therapeutic relevance of hyp- 
nosis. 39-item bibliog —L. A. Ostlund. 

3684. Day, R. H., Pollack, R. H., & Seagrim, 
G. N. Figural after-effects: A critical review. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 11, 15-45.—A review 
of the literature regarding figural after-effects leads 
to the conclusion “that theoretical formulations in 
this field have been premature and that further at- 
tempts would be unwarranted until some clearer dis- 
tinctions have been drawn.” 127-item bibliog —P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

3685. Duijker, H. C. J. Nomenclatuur en sys- 
tematiek der Psychologie. [Nomenclature and sys- 
tematics of psychology.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1959, 14, 176—217.—An analysis of the problem of 
nomenclature in psychology. Although there are a 
great many “psychologies,” the viewpoint of the es- 
sential unity of psychology as a science is stressed 
and its practical consequences are elaborated.—R. Н. 
Houwink. 

3686. Fernandez-Zoila, A.  L'assistance psy- 
chiatrique au Portugal [Psychiatric services in 
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Portugal]  Evolut. psychiat., 1959(Jan-Mar), 1, 
155-174.—A historical resumé indicates that psy- 
chiatric assistance for the mentally ill in Portugal, 
began in 1539. Legal statutes were achieved in 1911. 
Centers in Porto, Coimbra, and Lisbon serve their 
own regions, Approximate figures for 1956 indicate 
that 70 psychiatrists in 18 establishments served 4685 
people by a wide variety of techniques, including 
some of the most modern. However, future expan- 
sion will depend upon social, economic, and budgetary 
considerations. 15-item bibliog—L. A. Ostlund. 


3687. Friedemann, A. In memoriam: Dr. med. 
Dr. h. c. Hans Christoffel, 1888-1959. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1959, 18, 89-91—Obituary and 
portrait, 


3688. Gasanov, U. G. Issledovanie uslovnykh 
refleksov u zhivotnykh. [Research on conditioned 
reflexes in animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 149-157.—A. survey of American research 
on conditioned reflexes in animals, published in the 
period of 1954-1957, is provided along with an at- 
tempt to explain its special character in contrast with 
similar research in the Soviet Union.—/. D. London. 


3689. Gore, William J., & Silander, Fred S. (U. 
Kansas) A bibliographical essay on decision mak- 
ing. Admin, sci. Quart., 1959(Jun), 4, 97-121.— 
Literature on decision making is reviewed. Conflict- 
ing ideas as to the nature and function of decision 
making, as well as different approaches to its study, 
are noted. ‘The literature elaborating both the ra- 
tionalistic and the organismic approaches is discussed. 
—V. M. Staudt. 


3690. Harms, Ernest. (30 W. 58th St, NYC) 
Heinrich Damerows Interpretation der psychi- 
atrischen Ideen des Theophrastus Paracelsus. 
[Damerow's interpretation of the psychiatric ideas 
of Paracelsus.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1959, 
18, 92-103.—1834 Damerow, the founder of a Ger- 
man psychiatric journal, published the study “Para- 
celsus on Psychic Diseases.” Paracelsus fought 
against the alchemy of his day and was a protagonist 
for a scientific medical and psychological concept of 
mental illness. Damerow considered Paracelsus’ most 
important contributions to have been: (a) the con- 
cept of mental illness as an illness of the total human 
being; (b) the attempt to clarify certain syndromes 
within the framework of comparative classification; 
(c) the concept of each mental disease as a deviation 
from normal psychic functioning, with a determinable 
etiology, and to be viewed in terms of a therapeutic 
goal. "The insane are neither criminals nor sinners, 
but sick human beings in need of medical and human 
help.” English, German, and French summaries. 17 
refs —J. W. House. 


3691. Kato, Masaaki. (N.I.M.H., Japan) Re- 
port on psychotherapy in Japan. Int. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1959, 5, 56-60.—2 main types of psychotherapy 
in Japan are, Morita-therapy and psychoanalytically- 
oriented psychotherapy. These are described along 
with related types of psychotherapy. The barriers to 
the development of psychotherapy in Japan are: (a) 
Japanese psychiatrists have a strongly biogenetic and 
biochemical conception of mental illness, (b) patients 
request somatic treatment in preference to psycho- 
therapy.—R. M. Frumkin. 
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3692. Kupalov, P. S. Leon Abgarovich Orbeli, 
Zh. vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 158-160.—A te. 
view and appreciation of Orbeli's contributions to 
physiology and related disciplines are provided in a 
necrology. He died in December 1958. Не js 
known for his work on the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem and the cerebellum, to mention only a few of his 
many active interests.—/. D. London. 


3693. Murray, Henry A., May, Mark A., & Can- 
tril, Hadley. (Harvard U.) Some glimpses of 
Soviet psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1959 (Jun), 
14, 303-307.—''Our major purpose was to see psy- 
chology at work in a variety of experimental labora- 
tories at institutes, universities, and hospitals and, 
through conferences with Soviet psychologists, to 
learn as much as possible about their spheres of sci- 
entific interest, their aims, problems, theories, instru- 
ments, and techniques.” Major subtopics are: How 
Psychological Research is Organized ; Basic Tenets of 
Soviet Psychologists; Some Examples of Current In- 
vestigations (Experimental Studies of Higher Nerv- 
ous Processes; Studies of Voluntary Activity, Work 
Operations, Productivity; Studies of Higher Mental 
Processes). "Wherever we went we found dedicated 
Soviet psychologists fully set to tell us about what 
they had last done, were then doing, and were plan- 
ning to do next. They were more intent on report- 
ing their performances in research than in debating 
their theories and hypotheses.”—S. J. Lachman. 


3694. Murstein, Bernard I., & Pryer, Ronald S. 
(U. Portland) The concept of projection: А re- 
view. Psychol. Bull., 1959(Sep), 56, 353-374.—Ex- 
perimental studies concerned with the several inter- 
pretations of the meaning of projection are presented 
in detail. The concept of projection needs a precise 
definition; the writers suggest: "The manifestation 
of behavior by an individual which indicates some 
emotional value or need of the individual. v 
item bibliog.—IV. J. Meyer. 

3695. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.), John 
Broadus Watson, behaviorist. Science, 1959 (Jan) 4 
129, 197-198.—John Broadus Watson died on : 
September 1958 at the age of 80. “In dispensing М1 
mentalistic explanations of behavior, Watson ps * 
the way for a scientific analysis. . . . In his. ay 
important book Psychology from the Standpoin tlie 
a Behaviorist, published in 1919, Watson denis Ме 
field he wanted to see studied and assembled ava! oki 
techniques and facts. ... Watson’s taste for, and hi 
in, polemics led him into extreme positions from уу ob- 
he never escaped.” His sweeping denial of Mies 
served sensory events occupied him in continua istic 
troversy. He adopted an extreme environmen ate 
position and a coldly detached theory of chil 


: ; he 
His work was one of the vital determinant as 
form and substance of modern psychology. pe J: 


ated a revolution in psychological though 
Lachman. 


3696. Snijders, J. Т. Familieverhoudingen in 86 


i T 5 TOL hology-] 
psychologie. [Family relationships in psyc тре 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol, 1950, 14, 165-173 5 


ramification and integration of the different fetta 

psychology in its development and present 5 

are discussed.—R. Н. Houwink. А 
ective 


3697. Super, Donald. La psychologie opi inter- 
des intérêts. [The objective psychology © 
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ests.] Psychol. Franc., 1959( Jul), 4, 161-175.—A 
comparison of French and American contributions. 
The problems discussed include: (a) method of meas- 
urement; (b) categories of interests: (c) validity 
and reliability; (d) changes in interest resulting from 
academic and professional experience; (e) determi- 
nants of interests such as socioeconomic level, race, 
nationality, aptitudes, and personality; and (f) pre- 
diction of success. 49 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 


3698. Thornton, Henry. Synthesis: Some re- 
flections on the history of psychology. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 11, 99-105.—Study of the his- 
tory of psychology should "shed light upon the con- 
flict of its concepts and on their evaluation." His- 
torical study as the ally of theoretical psychology 
Should be suggestive and directive for experimental 
psychology. Synthesis, as the articulation of a sub- 
ject as a complex whole, is conspicuously lacking in 
psychology. The presentation of psychology as a 
general system is a significant aim. Such a system 
Should be capable of translation "into ordinary Eng- 
lish for purposes of general information and educa- 
tion."—P, E. Lichtenstein. : 


3699. Tikhomirov, О. К. О nekotorykh issle- 
dovaniiakh proizvol'nykh deistvii v amerikanskoi 
psikhologii. [On some studies of voluntary actions 
in American psychology.] lop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 
166-171.—Since the behavioristic treatment of volun- 
tary behavior, both theoretically and experimentally, 
is little known among Soviet psychologists, the author 
attempts an informative survey of major contem- 
porary trends in theory and experiment in this area. 

е research surveyed is reported under 4 headings: 
Voluntary activity as active behavior, verbal control 
of autonomic reactions, influence of verbal instruc- 
tions, and preliminary verbal exercise and subse- 
quent motor behavior.—J. D. London. 


‚3700. Tillich, Paul. (Harvard U.) The sig- 
nificance of Kurt Goldstein for philosophy of re- 
ligion. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959( May), 15, 20-23.— 

18 significance lies in his doctrine of human free- 
om, man’s ability to transcend the bondage to the 
concrete situation, —4. R. Howard. 

БОШ. Uélls, G. “Materializm i émpiriokriti- 

m" V. І. Lenina i borba amerikanskim prag- 
matizmom, [V. 1. Lenin's *Materialism and Em- 
Piriocriticism” and the struggle with American prag- 
ratism.] Уор, Filos., 1959, 13(5), 149-156.—From 
ШР ТЕ, Work one сап see that contemporary "revision- 
ms SR inevitably away from materialism to ideal- 
iah he growth of the Communist party in Amer- 
р as geen hindered by the pervasive atmosphere of 
oom affecting the minds of American people 

› classes, Paradoxically, *pragmatist psychol- 
i is been reinforced by Freudian psychoanalysis 
author d poisoning of the people's mind. The 
M escribes and explains the character of “prag- 
сер] Psychology" апа psychoanalysis, both now so 
Y tooted in American thinking and practice.— 


Д ns London, 

02, Woodworth, R i 

, Robert S. (Columbia U.) 
i Rrpadus Watson: 1878-1958. Amer. J. Psy- 
3703, Г), 72, 301-310.—Obituary. 

chnaia Zakuev, A-K. M. (Baku) Araboiazy- 
V. sr Psikhologiia na blizhnem i srednem vostoke 

*dnie veka. 


[Arabic psychology in the Near 
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and Middle East in the Middle Ages.] Vop, Psik- 
hol., 1959, 5(4), 30-38—Arabic psychology, which 
was well developed by the 11th century, can be traced 
back to the 9th century. Although medieval in char- 
acter, Arabic psychology exhibited several positive 
features. The psyche was studied on the basis of the 
nervous system with a special role assigned to the 
brain. A strong tendency towards “empiricism, de- 
terminism, and materialism” existed. The processes 
underlying understanding are seen as "reflecting ex- 
ternal reality.” Early medieval Arabic psychology 
is viewed as an important link in the development 
of world psychology. To a certain extent it antici- 
pated some later scientific conceptions regarding the 
laws underlying man's psychic life—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 4302) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS оғ Рзүсногобү 


3704. Allen, David W., & Houston, Marietta. 
The management of hysteroid acting-out patients 
in a training clinic, Psychiatry, 1959(Feb), 22, 41- 
49.—Special problems are encountered when young 
male psychiatric residents treat, psychotherapeutically, 
young hysteric women patients who use acting-out as 
a major character defense. Techniques for managing 
acting-out behavior are discussed, and the importance 
of a trusting therapist-supervisor relationship is em- 
phasized.—C. T. Bever. 

3705. American Psychological Association. Ethi- 
cal standards of psychologists. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, (1959(Jun), 14, 279-282.—A revised ethical 
code consisting of a preamble and 18 principles ap- 
proved by the American Psychological Association 
to be in effect for a 3-year trial period is presented. 
The principles are titled: 1. General, 2. Competence, 
3. Moral and Legal Standards, 4. Misrepresentation, 
5. Public Statements, 6. Confidentiality, 7. Client Wel- 
fare, 8. Client Relationship, 9. Impersonal Services, 
10. Advertising, 11. Interprofessional Relationship, 
12. Remuneration, 13. Test Security, 14. Test Inter- 
pretation, 15. Test Publication, 16. Harmful After- 
effects, 17. Publication Credit, and 18. Organizational 
Material—S. J. Lachman, 


3706. American Psychological Association, Board 
of Scientific Affairs. Technical communication in 
psychology: A statement of the problem. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1959(Jun), 14, 267-271.—The “needs 
of scientific psychology for communication may be 
categorized into four classes: need for rapid com- 
munication of what and how, need for direct discus- 
sion and comparison of ideas and findings, need for 
adequate and efficient archival storage, and need for 
integrated retrieval of information. . . . Certainly, 
the psychologist today cannot read all of the principal 
journals and books in psychology, and it is an uncom- 
mon specialist who reads all of the literature in his 
area of specialization." The present indexing system 
is not adequate. “BSA considers the problem of 
efficient and effective communication of scientific in- 
formation to be perhaps the most critical problem 
faced by scientific psychology today." Factors re- 
sponsible for the crisis are suggested—S, J. Lach- 
man. 

3707. American Psychological Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board. Education for re- 
search in psychology. Amer, Psychologist, 1959 
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(Apr), 14, 167-179.—A report of a seminar held 
at Estes Park, Colorado, July 28-August 22, 1958, 
sponsored by the Education and Training Board 
of the American Psychological Association. The 
purpose of the seminar was “to provide information 
which would aid institutions giving graduate degrees 
in psychology in examining and improving their pro- 
grams for training research men.” Major sections 
are: (a) How Research Gets Done; (b) Formal 
Aspects of Graduate Training (Statistics, Other Tool 
Subjects, Breadth of Scholarship, Role of Theory 
in Research, Standardization), (c) Development of 
the Individual (Selection, Motivation, Apprentice- 
ship); (d) Summing Up. Research is "learned by 
doing and taught mainly by contagion. Research 
must first be going on if there is to be research train- 
ing... . Apprenticeship is, we believe, the most im- 
portant part of education for research in psychology ; 
the professor who hires a graduate student as a re- 
search assistant takes on the primary teaching re- 
sponsibility for that student, a responsibility which 
both he and his department must recognize.” Op- 
position is expressed to standardizing training pro- 
grams for research —S. J. Lachman. 

3708. American Psychological Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board. Doctoral training 
programs in clinical psychology and in counseling. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Jun), 14, 283-284.—"On 
recommendation of the Committee on Evaluation, the 
Education and Training Board with the concurrence 
of the Board of Directors of the American Psycho- 
logical Association has approved the doctoral train- 
ing programs in clinical and in counseling psychology 
that are conducted by the institutions listed.” 56 
institutions are in the clinical psychology list; 12 of 
these have received interim approval while the others 
have full approval. 27 institutions are in the coun- 
seling psychology list; 4 of these have interim ap- 
proval.—sS. J. Lachman. 

3709. Bachrach, Arthur J. (U. Virginia School 
Medicine) The ethics of. tachistoscopy. Bull. 
atom. Scient, 1959, 5, 212-215.—Ethical problems 
connected with applied social and behavioral sciences 
have aroused professional concern comparable to the 
new social concern of atomic scientists. Specific 
ethical problems of applied tachistoscopy, popularly 
known as “the invisible sell," are identified and dis- 
cussed. “The American Psychological Association 
is acutely aware of the ethical questions . . . and is 
actively engaged in solving them."—R. F. Creegan. 

3710. Beckenstein, N. Group psychotherapy: 
The promise it holds. Int. J. group Psychother., 
1959 (Apr), 9, 147-149.—The American Group Psy- 
chotherapy Association has a responsibility to en- 
courage research in the dynamics of groups, in the 
use of the group for diagnosis as well as therapy, 
and to seek to define the qualifications for a good 
group psychotherapist.—D. Raylesberg. 


3711. Bellak, Leopold; Feifel, Herman; Mittel- 
mann, Bela; Forer, Bertram R., Klopfer, Walter 
G., & Brody, Eugene B. (City Hosp, Elmhurst, 
NYC) Psychological test reporting: A problem 
in communication between psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Jul), 129, 76- 
91.—Tests play an important part in the everyday 
work in psychopathology, constituting a primary form 
of contact between psychiatrists and clinical psycholo- 
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gists. How the psychiatrist views the person of the 
psychologist may determine the former’s avoidance of 
tests or his unwarranted dependence on them. The 
social processes involved in interprofessional com- 
munication are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3712. Branch, C. H. Hardin, & Ely, Joy W. 
(Coll. Medicine, U. Utah) Teaching the principles 
of ambulant psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat, 
1959(Apr), 115, 887-892.—". . . the teaching of the 
principles of ambulant psychotherapy depends upon 
the development in the trainee of sufficient personal 
security to facilitate a helpful relationship to the pa- 
tient and sufficient sophistication to promote adequate 
communication. These goals can be achieved if the 
staff has broad clinical experience, can provide a 
broad spectrum of psychodynamic theory and insists 
that the trainee is confronted by a range of patient 
material beginning with persons culturally similar to 
himself and extending from this beginning to as wide 
a cultural range as the situation will permit." 27 refs. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3713. Burgum, Mildred; Durkin, Helen; Gon- 
dor, Lily H., Miller, Saul; Pfeffer, Burton B., & 
Zucker, Louise. The therapeutic implications of 
supervision. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Apr), 
29, 357-363.—Although supervision is primarily а 
teaching process, the supervisor engages in some 
therapeutic techniques in working with the students 
emotional reactions, whether they manifest them- 
selves as blocks in learning or interfere with the 
students' roles as therapists. Working out of stu- 
dents’ problems necessarily takes on therapeutic 1m- 
plications, but these are incidental to the learning 
process and confined to data immediately revelant.— 
R. E. Perl. j; 

3714. Butler, J. Donald. (Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary) Theology and psychology: 
Some points of convergence. Encounter, 1958, 19, 
391—406.— The convergences discussed are: (a) be- 
tween theological inquiry into the nature of man a 
the psychological study of personality, individuality, 
growth, and development; (b) between theol 
understanding of revelation and the psychologica ub 
derstanding of perception and the development n 
thought processes, symbols and communication, ае 
learning; (c) between theological growth and psy 
chological growth—W. W. Meissner. 


3715. Feigl, Herbert. (Minnesota Center Er 
losophy of Science) Philosophical embarrassme! 14, 
of psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1959 (Mar), d 
Т Tos ^ Piülosophers “can fulfill a useful aux? ists 
role . . . in collaborating with productive scie 
. . . as critics and catalysts.” Theories “so сое 
as to be irrefutable by any sort of evidence hole 
stitute a methodological embarrassment for psye ae 
ogy. “The quest for certainty, the craving for H 
fallibility, has produced the embarrassments of ues i 
ness and circularity.” The “most painful phic ‘Hon 
cal embarrassment of psychology” is “the de ne d 
of its very subject matter... . The embarrassme 
unanswerable questions can be avoided if we S) our 
introduce absolutely unconfirmable entities into 2 
theories." In theory construction psychology j| has 
barrassment is a methodological one. “The OM" es. 
come to emancipate ourselves from the тайса us, 
piricism of the operationists and the, behave ы 
А more liberal view of the nature of scientific 
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will help us more adequately and clearly to assign to 
psychology its proper place in the uniting sciences 
and to remove many of the philosophical embarrass- 
ments that have stood in the way of scientific prog- 
ress.” —S. J. Lachman. 


3716. Feldman, Sandor S. (U. Rochester Medi- 
cal School) Notes on some religious rites and 
ceremonies. J. Hillside Hosp., 1959(Jan-Apr), 8, 
36-41.—The “deep [psychoanalytic] meaning” of 
religious activities (circumcision, dietary laws, pray- 
ers, and other rituals) as primary process deriva- 
tives “gradually was covered up and even distorted 
by superficial interpretations and by popular rationali- 
zations.” Clinical observation points out the “differ- 
ence between the compulsiveness of the neurotic and 
of the religious persons. The religious person ob- 
setves the rituals as prescribed, and with this his 
duty ends,” but the neurotic is “always in doubt; 
therefore for him the rituals constitute a torture be- 
cause they never end.” Religious rituals are not 
equated with belief in a Creator so that psychoanaly- 
tic treatment does not destroy religious faith but 
rather values "the baby more than the water which 
cleanses it."—G. Y. Kenyon. 


. 3717. Gibb, Cecil A. Psychology and the pub- 
lic interest. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 11, 1-14. 
—Australian psychologists are urged to relate re- 
search to public policy and to better living—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


3/18. Graham, F. W. (Royal Melbourne Hosp., 
Australia) Observations on analytic group psy- 
chotherapy. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959 ( Apr), 
9, 150-157.—More psychoanalysts should take an in- 
terest in group therapy. Analysis in the real sense of 
the word can be done in groups. Analytic group 
therapy is useful too as a technique for training 
therapists.—D. Raylesberg. 


3719. Gustav, Alice. Field work in the under- 
graduate psychology curriculum. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Jan), 47, 990-105.—Field work is suggested at an 
Undergraduate level, where little beyond textbook 
Contacts is generally provided. This would help 3 
types of students: those planning graduate work, 
\ ose interested in liberal education, and those whose 
Vocational choice has not yet been made. 119 of 300 
Students volunteered to work in 57 different com- 
munity agencies, acting as leaders for games, arts 
and crafts, play groups, etc. About 90% felt the 
(| епсе had been of benefit, although only 60% 

aimed it had helped class grades.—R. W. Husband. 


1/20: Horowitz, Milton J., Rosenwald, Alan K, 
Thon, Ralph W., Rosenthal, Vin; Richards, 
poos W., Yacorzynski, George K., & Knopf, 
їс J. Psychology as a basic science in medical 
sanction. Neuropsychiatry, 1959, 5, 43-74. sues 
se: in the basic papers by Heine, Rosenthal and 
E ed include: (a) the place of psychology in 
ing Sr ical, basic science medical, and advanced train- 
trainin, physicians; (b) the role of psychology in 
e n. Physicians to interpret data cautiously; (с) 
Medi 1. 9f the psychiatrist in teaching psychology in 
cal schools.—]7. L. Wilkins. 


oe Jacobson, ‘Frank N., Rettig, Salomon; & 
Tnst, on Benjamin. (Columbus Psychiatric 


9f job osp.) Status, job satisfaction, and factors 
Satisfaction of state institution and clinic 


34: 3716-3724 


psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Mar), 14, 
144-150.— “In this report we will compare psycholo- 
gists with other mental hygiene professionals—psy- 
cholgists in state schools and hospitals with psycholo- 
gists in clinics.” Ss were 80 psychiatrists, 80 psy- 
chologists, 80 social workers, 80 teachers, 80 nurses 
(40 of each group in state institutions and 40 in non- 
state institutions) and, in addition, 59 upper middle 
class and 51 lower middle class Ss. There is “limited 
support for the hypothesis which states that status 
and job satisfaction are related.” The hypothesis 
that “the status of state institution psychologists is 
lower than that of clinic psychologists, is generally 
substantiated.” The hypothesis that “there are dif- 
ferences in the job satisfaction of the two groups of 
psychologists finds some support.” —S. J. Lachman, 


3722. Jones, Reginald L., & Gross, Frank Р. 
(Columbus State School) The readability of 
psychological reports. Amer. J. ment.’ Defic., 1959 
(Мау), 63, 1020-1021.—“Seventy psychological re- 
ports were evaluated by means of the Dale-Chall 
readability formula. The following null hypothe- 
ses were investigated: 1. There are no significant 
differences in the reading level of reports written 
for referring personnel of varying educational 
backgrounds. 2. No differences exist in reading 
level of reports written by different authors. 
Both null hypotheses were confirmed. The following 
findings are noted: 1, Of the reports sampled, an 
average Dale-Chall reading grade level of 11-12 was 
found. 2. The psychologists sampled apparently 
tended to write reports without considering the edu- 
cational level of the persons who were to read them, 
for all were written at approximately the same read- 
ing level. 3. Even though the educational level seems 
to be ignored, most of the psychological reports tended 
to be within the assumed reading level of the individ- 
ual for whom the report is written.”—Author abstract. 


3723. Kidd, Charles V. (National Inst. Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Basic research: Description ver- 
sus definition. Science, 1959 (Feb), 129, 368-371.— 
*Descriptions and definitions of basic research have 
at least two kinds of potential uses. The first is to 
convey—generally to nonscientists—a sense of the 
nature of basic research, a feeling for its importance, 
and an appreciation of the motives and working con- 
ditions of scientists. . . . A second use of definitions 
of basic research is to provide rational, and ade- 
quately precise, criteria for decisions required in 
classifying research as basic for the purpose of com- 
piling statistics.” Basic research "can be and has 
been described adequately for the first use, but . . . 
basic research has not yet been defined—and may 
never be defined—so as to permit an unambiguous, 
objective measurement of the dollars spent for basic 
research in this country." . .. A definition of basic 
research in probability terms is useful, but statistics 
based thereon are not."—S. J. Lachman, 

3724. Klink, Thomas W. (State Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) The ministry and medicine: A new ex- 
amination. Pastoral Psychol., 1959, 10(95), 39-45. 
—“The relationship of the minister and the physician 
need not be limited to . . . the alleged boundary of 
body and soul. Neither need it be bound to... mal- 
functioning human personalities. . . . When illness is 
understood as a deviation from normal roles which 
have been internalized by persons, actors in a series 
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of action systems [as in Talcott Parsons' dynamic 
sociology] then a whole new chapter in the rela- 
tionship of the ministry and medicine is open."— 
А. Eglash. 
3725. Luchins, Abraham S. (U. Miami) A 
functional approach to training in clinical psy- 
chology. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1959. 
xlv, 288 p. $7.50.—"Student participation in the 
study of a clinical installation . . . can be of value 
to the student and the installation and may add 
knowledge about the social psychology of clinical in- 
stallations and of mental illness.” Of particular in- 
terest has been the development of programs which 
center on a state mental hospital, and it is this type 
of program which is described. The program can 
be adapted to other kinds of installations, such as: 
neuropsychiatric divisions of general hospitals, out- 
patient clinics, institutes for feebleminded, etc. Re- 
search projects are described which have as their 
objective the analysis of a hospital and the develop- 
ment of the hospital as a therapeutic community. 
General objectives of the program were to: (a) study 
the hospital, (b) use the data in the furtherance of 
the hospital's goals, (c) train psychologists to func- 
tion in the hospital community, and (c) develop 
techniques and make discoveries from which might 
come “а comprehensive social psychology of mental 
illness and of clinical installations."—L. P. Lipsitt. 
3726. McNeil, Elton B., & Cohler, J. Robert, Jr. 
(U. Michigan) Adult aggression in the manage- 
ment of disturbed children. Child Develpm., 1958 
(Dec), 29, 451-461.— To appraise potential child- 
care workers in managing aggressive, disturbed chil- 
dren, 33 camp counselors were scored on TAT and a 
Scrambled Sentences Arrangement Test for aggres- 
sion. Scores were compared with sociometric ratings 
and with observations of their management of ag- 
gressive incidents. Correlations were found: between 
sociometric choice, effective conflict resolution, and 
the child's acceptance of the resolution; and between 
TAT hostility, sociometric choice, and effectiveness 
of conflict resolution.—B. Camp. 


3727. Masterson, James F., Jr., & Regan, Peter 
F. III. Teaching psychiatric residents the thera- 
peutic value of the environment. Psychiatry, 1959 
(Feb), 22, 51-56.—In order to integrate into the 
teaching of psychotherapy an understanding of the 
patient's day-to-day experience outside the therapeutic 
interview, a program was organized placing 3rd-year 
psychiatric residents in charge of single units of 22 
patients. Seminars were organized to delineate the 
role of the unit doctor, to clarify his relationship with 
the patients, and to resolve the resistances of the 
residents to the program.—C. T. Bever. 


3728. Scheffler, I. Thoughts on teleology. Brit. 
J. Phil. Sci., 1959 (Feb), 9, 265-284.—2 strategies for 
interpreting teleology can be discerned in the recent 
literature. The 1st of these interprets teleological 
statements as descriptions of self-regulating behavior. 
The 2nd regards mention of goals of future action as 
a reference to the idea of the goal prior to the action 
itself and thus, as subject to inclusion in an ordinary 
causal explanation. The Ist strategy is “inadequate 
to account for non-purposive (let alone purposive) 
teleological behavior.” A learning interpretation is 
suggested which “construes the future-reference of 
teleological statements not as predictive nor as de- 
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scriptive of objects in the current environment, but 
as pointing to the role of consequences in the genesis 
of the learned behavior in question.” The 2nd 
strategy involves “logico-ontological difficulties in its 
natural formulation” and these difficulties hold “even 
when the strategy is applied to clearly purposive 
cases.” An inscriptional proposal is suggested for 
avoiding these difficulties—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3729. van den Haag, Ernest. (New York U.) 
Man as an object of science. Science, 1959(Jan), 
129, 243-247.—Can science deal with human beings 
as it can with the rest of nature? Сап "the social 
Sciences solve the problems besetting humanity in the 
same way in which chemistry solves a chemical prob- 
lem?" In social sciences “we are not only the 
manipulators but also the manipulated." Social sci- 
ences can assist in making social decisions. Social 
sciences can ascertain wants, bases for wants, and 
how desires may be fulfilled or changed. They can- 
not "decide . . . whether desires ought to be ful- 
filled or changed or frustrated." Decisions depend 
on values. “Science will help somewhat—it will 
clear the underbrush—but reason and faith cannot 
be dispensed with.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 3698) 
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3730. Birren, Faber. The effect of color in the 
human organism. Amer. J. occup. Ther., 1959 
(May-Jun), 13, 125-129, 133.—An up-to-date re- 
port on psychological effects of color. Particular at- 
tention is paid to the contributions of Robert Gerard 
whose studies have called attention to the effect of 
color on the autonomic nervous system as well as 
other psychophysiological implications. 25 reís— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3731. Bridger, Wagner H., & Reiser, Morton F. 
(Bronx Municipal Hosp. Center, NYC) Psycho- 
physiologic studies of the neonate: An ‘appa 
toward the methodological and theoretical prob- 
lems involved. Psychosom. Med., 1959 (Jul-Aug), 
21, 265-276 —Heart rate and bodily reactions to r 
repetitive series of air stream stimulations. Wer 
sudied in 40 3- to 5-day-old infants. The heart BS 
measures were correlated with the prestimulus ne 
rate levels. “These correlations were plotted ae 
series of individual regression lines that reflect i 
apparent lawful inverse relationship between the A 
of the heart rate response and the rate at the time d 
stimulation, As the pre-stimulus level increases, in- 
reactivity decreases and at a certain value [per Р 
fant] becomes negative—the same stimulus : TA 
produces a decrease in heart rate.” Each baby = 
gression line differed from every other in their "e ” 
and in “different amounts of scatter about the ш in 
This method is recommended to those interest e 
comparative evaluations of differences in autono! ol 
responses. The authors illustrate the applic oaii 
this approach by using auditory and thermal sti! 
as well as the air stream.—L. А. Pennington. 


3732. Draper, M. H., Ladefoged, Peter, & Whit 
teridge, D. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Ren 
muscles in speech. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, during 
27.—Action of some of the respiratory muscles yok 


speech was investigated by means of eleci 
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raphy, with simultaneous recordings of esophageal 
pressure, volume of air in the lungs, and wave-form 
of utterances. These findings indicated a change- 
over from the use of one muscle to another as volume 
and pressure change. The data were reduced to a 
schematic form from which predictions could be made 
concerning which muscles will be active when a S 
is talking at various pressures or loudness levels, and 
with different volumes of аїг.—М. F. Palmer. 


3733. Ivanova, M. P. (Central Research Inst. 
Physical Culture, Moscow, Russia) K voprosu ob 
udlinenii latentnogo perioda dvigatel’noi reaktsii 
pod vliianiem raznoi fizicheskoi nagruzki. [On 
prolongation of the latent period of motor reaction 
under influence of varying physical effort.] ор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 136-139.—2 groups of б adoles- 
cents each are tested for faulty motor reactions be- 
fore and after physical exertion which in 1 group 
consists of “running for speed” and in the other 
“running for endurance.” The author concludes from 
the data that different degrees of muscular exertion 
may bring about a prolongation of the latent period 
of motor reaction, However, in some cases this is 
accompanied by improved differentiation (that is, the 
number of faulty reactions is reduced), while in other 
cases differentiation worsens. “This points to the 
fact that the prolongation of the latent period in 
different cases can be brought about by different 
physiological mechanisms.”—/. D. London. 


3734. Lézine, Irene, & Stambak, Mira. Quelque 
problémes d'adaptation du jeune enfant en fonc- 
tion de son type moteur et du régime educatif. 
[Some adaptation problems of the young child as a 
function of his motor type and of the manner of 
Teating.] Enfance, 1959(Mar-Apr), No. 2, 95-115. 
Bs 4 infants (13 girls and 11 boys) were observed 
rom birth to 2 years. The families were visited 
ШАШУ, during the 1st year and every 3 months dur- 
ne е 2nd year. All children were normal and had 
ad uneventful births. Developmental quotients were 
$ above 90 and the means were 107 and 109 for 
ы ЧЫ girls respectively. The basic motor types 
studie pis average, and hypertonic. Previous 
zu S showed a relationship between motor type 

Postural development and the development of 


Д i ‘ i = 
ae This study aims to determine whether 
a there is a relation between these motor types 


tion of Bor discharge (sucking, biting, explora- 
ing) and 4 parts, rhythmic movements, head bang- 
УНЕ ) postural stability. It is found that the 
Motor dis Pu and walk earlier and manifest more 
Practices E arge than do the hypotonic. "Rearing 
sistent, The таза as: liberal, strict, and incon- 
ment, whil Peo management is best for develop- 
motor "i € Inconsistent is poorest. Differences 
compar acteristics must be taken into account 
Without А Sons between children's developments 


sao dussórungen. [Thalamic syndrome with 


Mpaitmen, туып of face and mouth without taste 
zig, 1959 (wr. sychiat, Neurol. med. Psychol., Leip- 
facial and ay), 11, 129-132.—A case of unilateral 
Mpairment т Sensory disturbances without taste 
B teported, Ollowing a mild cerebrovascular insult, 
* “Ne contralateral thalamus was affected. 
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The deduction is advanced that gustatory fibers lie 
medial to the other sensory tracts. Russian sum- 
mary. 23 refs—C. T. Bever. 


3736. Schwarz, Wolfgang. (New York U.) The 
relation of functional periodicity to changes in the 
characteristics of emotional reactions and per- 
sonality. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3372- 
3373.—Abstract. 

3737. Steinberg, Arthur G. Methodology in hu- 
man genetics. Amer. J, hum. Genet., 1959( Jun), 
11, 315-334.—Statistical methods for answering 3 
questions about single gene characters are reviewed 
in this paper: (a) What is the genetic mechanism? 
(b) How frequent is the gene in the population? 
(c) What is its mutation rate? 48 refs—S. G. 
Vandenberg. 


(See also Abstracts 3610, 3675) 
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3738. Bianki, B. L. O roli mozolistogo tela 
(corpus callosum) v osushchestvlenii рагпої deia- 
tel’nosti zritel'nogo і kozhnogo analizatorov 
krolika. [On the role of corpus callosum in effec- 
tuating paired activity of the visual and cutaneous 
analyzers in the rabbit.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 116-125.—The conditioned reflex formed to 
isolated illumination of one eye or to mechanical stimu- 
lation of some part of the dermal surface on one side 
of a rabbit's body proves transferable to test illumi- 
nation of the other eye or to stimulation of the sym- 
metric dermal spot. Irradiation of excitation from 
one side of the visual or cutaneous analyzer to the 
other is disturbed in rabbits with sectioned corpus 
callosum, as “proved by the fact that here illumina- 
tion of the test-eye reveals an unstable reflex, while 
in the cutaneous analyzer homonymous centers be- 
come functionally asymmetrical.” —I. D. London, 

3739. Bishop, George М. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) The relation between nerve fiber size and 
sensory modality: Phylogenetic implications of 
the afferent innervation of cortex. J. nerv. ment, 
Dis., 1959 (Feb), 128, 89-114.— Certain current points 
of view are examined which are believed to give a 
limited and somewhat erroneous account of the rela- 
tionship of fiber size and the sensation mediated. 
Recent work which justifies a revision of the correla- 
tion of fiber size with sensation is reviewed. 29 refs. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3740. Buytendijk, F. J. J. (U. Utrecht) The 
function of the parts within the structure of the 
whole: The excitability of the nerves as a phe- 
nomenon of life. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959 (May), 15, 
73-78.—"Physiology is inclined to understand the 
whole from its parts. Conceptions gained from the 
living organism and its behavior are applied to the 
parts and, consequently, only metaphorically. Thus 
these concepts become empty. . . . The study of parts 
does not supply ideas and concepts to understand the 
organism as a whole, but the experience derived from 
the whole shows the way to understand the functions 
of even the simplest parts.”—A, R. Howard. 

3741. Dzhurdzhea, K., & Strungaru, С. Rol’ 
tonusa kory mozga v oblegchenii zapazdyvaiush- 
chego tormozheniia. [Role of tonus of the cortex 
of the brain in facilitating retarding inhibition.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 78-84.—It is 
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possible to elaborate in a dog delayed salivary con- 
ditioned reflexes to positive stimuli with time of iso- 
lated action equal to 30 sec. With lowered cortical 
tonus a sharp reduction in the duration of isolated 
action of positive conditioned stimuli from 30 to 3 
sec. leads to disinhibition of retarding inhibition. In 
this case retarding inhibition is found difficult to re- 
store in subsequent sessions in the experimental 
chamber. With heightened cortical tonus reduced 
time of isolated action of the conditioned stimuli does 
not affect the retarding inhibition. Enhanced corti- 
cal tonus in the period of disinhibition leads im- 
mediately to restoration of inhibition.—/. D. London. 

3742. Harafuji, Takuro. (Kanazawa U., Kana- 
zawa, Japan) Experimental study of Ammon's 
horn seizure. Folia psychiat, neurol. Jap., 1959 
(Apr), 13, 33-62.—The effects of mechanical and of 
repetitive electrical stimulation of the hippocampus 
upon electrical activity of the cortex and various sub- 
cortical centers were recorded, and the effects of 
anesthesia, stimulus intensity, and locus of stimula- 
tion upon seizure production were studied. —W. A. 
Wilson, Jr. 

3743. Hecaen, H. (1, rue de Villersexel, Paris, 
France) Dominance hémisphérique et préférence 
manuelle. [Cerebral dominance and manual prefer- 
ence.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959( Jan-Mar), 1, 1-50.— 
The problem of cerebral dominance is explored by 
means of a historical and critical approach. Various 
theories and evidence from brain surgery are cited. 
Cerebral dominance is evident in adults, but not in 
children. More important however, is the concept 
of equipotentiality. This principle suggests that either 
hemisphere can take over the function of the other 
though at a reduced level due to lack of training. 
The cause of dominance is believed to be hereditary 
or constitutional.—L. A. Озі ита. 


3744. Kooi, Kenneth A., Boswell Reed S. & 
Thomas, Madison H. Critical flicker frequency 
and EEG findings in patients with brain damage. 
Neurology, 1958(Oct), 8, 764-768.—Using occipital 
spontaneous rhythms and photic “driving” the authors 
investigated the relation between critical flicker fre- 
quency and electroencephalographic findings in pa- 
tients with brain damage. 133 Ss were studied. 
Findings were: (a) average flicker frequencies were 
significantly lower in patients with clinical evidence 
of brain damage, without ocular involvement, than in 
either the young normal or elderly psychiatric control 
groups; (b) critical flicker frequency is positively 
correlated with the frequency of the occipital basic 
pattern in patients with brain damage; (с) no sig- 
nificant relationship was found between critical flicker 
and alpha frequencies in a normal control of psychi- 
atric groups; (d) cerebral responses to photic stimu- 
lation were not found to be related to critical flicker 
frequencies.—R. Gunter. 


3745. Oswald, Ian. (Oxford U.) Experimental 
studies of rhythm, anxiety and cerebral vigilance. 
J. ment. Sci., 1959(Apr), 105, 269-294.— Volunteers 
who received regular strong electric shocks went to 
sleep with accompanying habituation of GSR and 
feelings of derealization. For periods of 1 hour other 
Ss were exposed to very loud jazz music. For 2, 
especially loud passages brought EEG sleep signs; 
for the others, “sweet passages" interspersed brought 
EEG sleep signs, with accompanying feelings of 
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ecstasy. Lowered cerebral vigilance, involving the 
reticular system, of Ss exposed to anxiety, monotony, 
and restraint, is similar to the lowered cerebral vigi- 
lance found during movements while hearing loud 
jazz, and possible prolonged dancing, or fasting, or 
regulation of breathing. The brain states during 
alertness and during sleep may be affected by other 
aspects of habituation, and are certainly relevant to 
understanding of stressful task reactions—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


3746. Parsons, Oscar A., & Huse, Mary M. Im- 


pairment of flicker discrimination in brain-dam- . 


aged patients. Neurology, 1958 (Oct), 8, 750-755— 
Plotting flicker fusion visual fields of 13 operated and 
13 nonoperated brain damaged patients and compar- 
ing these with values obtained on 26 normal patients, 
the authors conclude that the plotting of flicker fusion 
fields is a promising research and diagnostic technic. 
The brain damaged group had a significantly lower 
flicker fusion threshold at every point and both oper- 
ated and nonoperated brain damaged Ss manifested 
the same degree of visual impairment.—R. Gunter. 


3747. Pasik, Pedro; Pasik, Tauba, & Krieger, 
Howard P. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, N.Y.) Effects of 
cerebral lesions upon optokinetic nystagmus In 
monkeys. J. Neurophysiol, 1959 (May), 22, 29/- 
304.—"14 monkeys were tested for optokinetic nys- 
tagmus (OKN) before and after unilateral or bi- 
lateral lesions in the frontal, parietal, temporal an 
occipital lobes, alone or in different combinations. 
Bilateral occipital lobectomy produced a long-lasting 
deficit in OKN if it also eliminated the other те 
sponses to light that-were tested, except pupillary con- 
striction and blinking. АП other lesions пош 
serial unilateral resections of one hemisphere fail ү, 
to produce a defect їп OKN. Тһезе results sum 
that a minimal amount of vision, apart from pupi a y 


i i i тү to obtain the opto- 
and blink reactions, is necessary Мана. of vision 


direction ; an 


for OKN 


'elop- 
3 with 


particular attention paid to "comparison of ky child 
tional features of higher nervous activity in E 

with features of the structural organization е natal 
brain in the different stages of pre- and P 
life.” —I. D. London. r 
mémoire 


usi 
provoqués par l'électrochoc. [Memory loses May): 
есі 


Ww 


month. Memory of personal зера. verified ag 
fs V. MM 
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3750. Rabinovich, M. IA, Elektricheskaia akti- 
ynost’ otdel’nykh sloév kory divgatel’nogo i sluk- 
hovogo analizatorov pri vyrabotke vnutrennego 
tormozheniia. [Electrical activity of different cor- 
tical layers of the motor and auditory analyzers in 
elaboration of internal inhibition.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 107-115.—Utilizing dogs with 
chronically implanted electrodes, data were obtained 
which show that the “action of the inhibitory stimuli 
in the initial period of elaborating internal inhibition 
results in the appearance of slow potentials in every 
cortical layer of the afferent and efferent links of the 
reflex arc.” After stabilization of internal inhibition, 
negative stimuli occasion a “pronounced drop in am- 
plitude in all cortical layers with the most pronounced 
concentration of the inhibitory process in cortical 
layer IV of the auditory analyzer and layer V of the 
motor analyzer.” Analysis of the data obtained shows 
that a “total decrease in the amplitudes of the poten- 
tials is an EEG expression of internal inhibition of 
the deepest degree” and that a “less profound degree 
of inhibition is reflected in the EEG in the form of 
slow potentials of different duration and regularity.” 
—I. D. London, 


3751. Riss, Walter. (State U. New York Coll. 
Medicine) Effect of bilateral temporal cortical 
ablation ой discrimination of sound direction. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1959( Jul), 22, 374-384.—Cats with 
bilateral lesions of AI, АП and Ep showed evidence 
of being unable to orient to brief sounds but were 
Partially successful in seeking out the region of the 
sound if it was prolonged. The interpretation was 
made that the auditory cortex is necessary for local- 
izing the instantaneous position of a sound. Cats 
with auditory cortex damage could utilize intensity 
Cues if the sound was extended in time.—G. West- 
heimer, 

3752, Schadé, J.P. (California Inst. Technology, 
йа) Maturational aspects of EEG and of 
To ding depression in rabbit. J. Neurophysiol., 
ME 18у), 22, 245-257.— Spontaneous electrical ac- 
di y of the Cerebral cortex and the experimental pro- 

ction of Spreading depression and slow potential 
nie were investigated in relation to maturation, 
de were correlated with histological changes in the 

v ping cortex. —G. Westheimer. 

03, 50уекоу, A. N, & Chernigovski V. N. 
korkovo E osnovnykh nervnykh protsessov v 
ms ontse interotseptivnogo analizatora. 
dime cent of the basic nervous processes in 

Tn eu terminus of the interoceptive analyzer.] 
experi sh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 63-69.—In an 
NN on 2 dogs to study the “movement of 
тосе processes in the cortical terminus of the in- 

i hi analyzer,” it was found that the process 
n Eu A irradiates in the cortical terminus of the 
Nave analyzer at a definite rate, Ist involving 
ata indic Points and then the more remote ones. 
tio ор entes that "there exists a spatial organiza- 
analyzer” Ecl terminus of the interoceptive 
ences in ae that there are no qualitative differ- 
that or "m unctional organization as compared with 

3754, т €xteroceptive analyzer.” —/I. D. London. 
Beitrag е, І. (Olomouc, Czechoslovakia) 
Aphasien Al Klinik und Pathophysiologie der 
to the clini exien, und Agraphien. [Contribution 

cal and patho-physiological understanding 
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of aphasias, alexias, and agraphias.] Psychiat. Neu- 
rol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959( May), 11, 132-137. 
—The pathogenetic problems of paraphasias are dis- 
cussed with reference to a case in which symptoms of 
a developing functional disturbance of the kinesthetic 
components of an optic alexia could be related to an 
occipito-parietal glioblastoma of the dominant hemi- 
sphere, verified neurosurgically. Russian summary. 
41 refs.—C. T. Bever. 


3755. Volokhoy, A. A. Sravnitel "no-fiziologi- 
cheskoe izuchenie bezuslovnykh i uslovnykh re- 
fleksov v ontogeneze. [Comparative physiological 
study of unconditioned and conditioned reflexes in 
ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deiatel., 1959, 9, 
52-62.—The author adduces data to show that prob- 
lems concerning the evolutionary transformation of 
nervous functions can be successfully handled only 
with wide application of the “comparative ontogenetic 
method of research.”—J, D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 3607, 3924, 3926, 4153, 4755, 
4757) 
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3756. Adcock, C. J., Quartermain, D., & Arvid- 
son, G. L. How effective is subliminal stimula- 
tion? Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 11, 135-139.— 
An inyestigation of subliminal stimulation conducted 
upon 52 college students is reported. They conclude 
that subliminal stimulation does not appear to be a 
promising method for getting across new information. 
The evidence for some behavioral change following 
subliminal stimulation is strong but not consistent. 
The type of stimulation employed did not seem to be 
effective with sophisticated Ss—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


3757. Beritov, I. S. О mekhanizme prostranst- 
vennoi orientatsii cheloveka. [On the mechanism 
of spatial orientation in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 3-13.—Utilizing normal, deaf, and 
blind children, it was found that spatial orientation 
is managed mainly through the visual and vestibular 
receptors. These receptors initiate the "projection 
into the surrounding environment" of all objects 
mediated through other receptors: tactile, thermal, 
gustatory, olfactory, and auditory. Through the ves- 
tibular analyzer man not only perceives images of the 
path traversed with its projection in the surrounding 
environment, but also localizes in the environment all 
those external objects which he perceives when he 
traverses the path. This results in an acquired ca- 
pacity for oriented movements. The muscular and 
proprioceptive receptors play no substantial part in 
spatial orientation, since their stimulation does not 
produce images of the traversed paths. However, in 
cases of repeated traversal of the same path, the 
stimulation of these receptors, along with vestibular 
stimulation, turns into conditioned signals for cer- 
tain movements and thus leads to the formation of a 
conditioned chain reflex. This represents a kind of 
"oriented movement proceeding automatically." —4. 
D. London. 


3758. Burt, Cyril (University Coll, London, 
England) Experiments on telepathy in children: 
Critical notice. Brit. J. statist, Psychol, 1959 
(May), 12, 55-99.—To secure more conclusive evi- 
dence for or against extrasensory perception and 
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allied phenomena a series of researches based on sta- 
tistical techniques has been conducted. These experi- 
ences and the criticisms of the methods employed 
throw fresh light on the uses and limitations of simi- 
lar techniques in other fields of psychological re- 
search. The experiments reported by Soal and 
Bowden in their book, The Mind Readers, make a 
contribution to these problems, and yield evidence for 
telepathic communication far more striking than any 
hitherto obtained under conditions equally stringent. 
This evidence is examined, and it is argued that the 
processes involved appear to be processes of thought 
rather than of perception. Alternative theories are 
briefly reviewed and suggestions made for future re- 
search.—H. P. Kelley. 


3759. Eriksen, Charles W., Azuma, Hiroshi, & 
Hicks, Rosalie B. (U. Illinois) Verbal discrimi- 
nation of pleasant and unpleasant stimuli prior to 
specific identification. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959( Jul), 59, 114-119.—“The present study investi- 
gated the capacity of human Ss to judge the emo- 
tional quality of stimuli presented too briefly [tachis- 
toscopically] and at illumination levels too low for 
correct specific identification. . . . After the exposure 
of each word, the Ss were required to judge whether 
the word was pleasant or unpleasant as well as to 
guess what the word was. . . . the results revealed 
that in the absence of specific recognition or iden- 
tification of the stimuli, the Ss' affective judgments 
were more often correct than could be attributed to 
chance."—G. Frank. 


3760. Fisher, Charles, & Paul, I. H. The effect 
of subliminal visual stimulation on images and 
dreams: A validation study. J. Amer. Psychoanal. 
Ass., 1959( Jan), 7, 35-83.—Subliminal visual regis- 
tration is a genuine phenomenon, and subliminal 
visual stimulation may influence subsequent dreams 
and images. The supine-dark recovery condition had 
an enhancing effect upon the emergence of subliminal 
stimuli into imagery. Gestalt laws of closure, figure- 
ground, etc, may not hold for subliminally registered 
forms. Subliminal visual registration may be ma- 
nipulated in predictable ways. 23-item bibliog.—D. 
Prager. 


3761. Mangan, G. L. How legitimate are the 
claims for ESP? Aust. J. Psychol., 1959 ( Jun), 11, 
121-125.—ESP cannot be interpreted in terms of the 
philosophical ideas which dominate modern psy- 
chology. The current attitude is that the facts, to 
be made acceptable, must conform to the concepts to 
which psychologists subscribe. Psychological theory 
should be reoriented to take account of the reality of 
ESP.—P. E. Lichtenstein, 


3762. Maruyama, Kinya. The effect of inter- 
sensory tone stimulation on absolute light thresh- 
old. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1959, 17, 51-81.—The 
problem: to study the effects of tone is intersensory 
stimuli on visual sensation. Results: intersensory 
reactions are not attributable only to attention or set, 
but involve basic neurophysiological interconnections 
between modalities. 22 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


63. Oléron, Geneviève. Etude de la “percep- 
dio des structures rythmiques. [Study of the 
“perception” of the rhythmic structures.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1959(Jul), 4 176-189.—Comparisons were 
made between motor, vocal, and symbolic response 
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modalities and temporal, intensitive, and tonal stimu- 
lus categories in an analysis of variance design with 
20 Ss. Measurements were taken of accuracy and 
rapidity of response. А questionnaire was used to 
ascertain the subjective difficulty of the conditions, 
The effects of response modality were generally found 
to be dominant over stimulus category.—C. J. Adkins, 


3764. Rosenbaum, Milton E. (State U. Iowa) 
Social perception and the motivational structure 
of interpersonal relations. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 
1959( Jul), 59, 130-133.—An extension of a previous 
research (see 28: 673). The introduction of another 
variable, viz., the knowledge of the result of coopera- 
tive or competitive ventures, affected the perception 
of the partner.—G. Frank. 


3765. Scott, T. H. (Dept. National Defense, 
Ottawa) Literature review of the intellectual ef- 
fects of perceptual isolation. Dept. Nat. Def. Rep, 
1957(Jul), No. HR 66. iii, 13 p.—Adaptive, or- 
ganized behavior seems to require not only the pres- 
ence of those stimuli immediately relevant to the task 
but a variety of other stimuli. These peripheral 
events seem to have a nonspecific or general role in 
maintaining a relation between organism and en- 
vironment. This role is achieved by the variation 
the stimulus introduces into the sensory environment. 
When habituation due to a lasting exposure to a re- 
stricted range of stimuli occurs, stimuli lose their 
capacity to maintain the neural organization on which 
alert, organized behavior depends. 93-item bibliog.— 
D. Giannitrapani. 


3766. Sokolov, E. N., & Mikhalevskaia, M. B. 
Issledovanie priznakov porogovykh reaktsii рт 
deístvii signalnykh svetovykh razdrazhite ib 
[Study of the indications of threshold reaction 
duced by signaling photic stimuli.] Уор. Pst n 
1959, 5(3), 78-90.—In joint recording of ore) 
encephalograms (EEG), electromyograms p 
and galvanic skin reactions (GSR), it was Sh { 
that threshold of photic sensitivity, dete M 
through “local orienting reaction (alpha-rhythm | is 
pression [EEG] in response to photic stimulus) 
below that of the conditioned motor reaction е 
EMG). The objective indications of Fence 
threshold stimuli are as follows: “(1) react Eo 
observed only in 50 per cent of tests; (2) t T rds 
period of the alpha-rhythm depression reactio! d 
EMG and the SGR may increase to 17, 2.2, t ilis 
sec., respectively; (3) a considerable lagging E 
EMG in respect to the beginning of the loca ps 
ing reaction (EEG; (4) the appearance of ОНОУ. 
reactions (EEG) not accompanied by ra rare 
realized movements; (5) the appearance (i 


o à on ani 
cases) of a preliminary phase of motor reacti 


of weak unrealized movements,” —I. D. Londot, T 
per 
3767. Talland, George A. Іліег-ѕепѕогу Jj 
ceptual set. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959 (Aug). Sh 1 
234.—A. set to perceive words representing ] pres- 
names was induced in 48 normal Ss by visual EE 
entation of other words drawn from the same рег- 
vocalization of these visual stimuli not being Feot 
mitted. Under these conditions the facilitatory 


iditory 
of set was found to be as great as when ааа of 
material is used for the establishing an onsisten 


the set. This finding is regarded as Deine с orans 
with a central theory of mental set.—C. ^ 
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3768. Treisman, M., & Howarth, C. I. Changes 
- in threshold level produced by a signal preceding 
or following the threshold stimulus. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959( Aug), 11, 129-142.—The effects of a 
warning light on the threshold of a 500 cps pip were 
determined. Results indicate that "the standard devi- 
ation of the response is constant despite the shifts in 
threshold induced; the threshold continues to fall as 
the interval from warning to stimulus is decreased to 
zero, with the lowest threshold when the warning 
signal and the stimulus are simultaneous; and that a 
warning signal following the stimulus by an interval 
of less and 0.5 to 1 sec. also lowers the threshold."— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3769. van der Horst, L. Psychophysische pro- 
blematiek. [Psychophysical problems.] Ned. Tijd- 
schr. Psychol. 1959, 14, 261-268.—A lecture illus- 
trating the psychophysical problem with a perception 
‚ experiment.—R. Н. Howwink. 


3770. van der Horst, L. (U. Amsterdam) On 
the conception of space and of time. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1959 (May), 15, 89-92.—*. . . the disturb- 
ance of the sense of continuity, in which both se- 
quence and simultaneity have their determination, 
may be the root of disturbances of both the temporal 
and the spatial sense. Thus we should expect to find 
a loss of the time sense in every case of constructive 
apraxia,"—4. R. Howard, 


‚3771. Venables, P. H., & O'Connor, N. Reac- 
tion times to auditory and visual stimulation in 
Schizophrenic and normal subjects. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959( Aug), 11, 175-179.—“An experiment 
Carried out to determine the relation between auditory 
and visual reaction times suggested that when the 
general level of response is slow visual RTs are 
п than auditory, and that the reverse is the case 
" en е level of response is fast. Thus the most 
ЖП subjects have an auditory RT faster than 
prod most schizophrenics. the reverse. How- 
E е difference between auditory and visual RTs 
оі appear to depend directly on schizophrenic 
SM IF except in so far as this is a factor in the 
iB a! slowness of reaction time.” —M. J. Wayner, 


fs Wallach, Michael A., & Caron, Albert 
linked arvard U.) Attribute criteriality and sex- 
logical э} serVatism as determinants of psycho- 
(Jul Ау. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1959 
тачы 43-50.—“Two hypotheses were proposed: 
toa stand, event is more likely to be judged similar 
hi ard event if the two differ on some property 
ing it,” ran not been learned as criterial for defin- 
Criteria} Hoe if this property has been learned as 
Mice Or its definition. 2. .. . When presented 
standard, fe of varying criterial difference from a 

similar е should judge fewer of these events 
that the f 0 the standard than males, on the ground 
M es tend to categorize more narrowly. 
depen ds as Concluded that recognition of similarity 
dividual di learned classification rules and on in- 
нш erences in conceptual conservatism."— 


377; 
Ryder раке, Richard H., Banks, Robin K., & 
ee R. A test of the perceptual defense 
test of Mocs: 7. Pers, 1959(Mar), 27, 47-55.—A 
Mies’ perceptual defense hypothesis was 


h 
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made. The hypothesis was as follows: *Other condi- 
tions being equal, nontaboo words that immediately 
follow subliminally presented taboo words will be 
correctly identified less often than nontaboo words 
that follow subliminally presented nontaboo words," 
The variable word of frequency was controlled, Re- 
sults confirmed the prediction. 17 refs,—A. Rosen, 


(See also Abstracts 3628, 3892, 3899, 4009) 
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3774. Adams, Pauline, & Haire, Mason. (Menlo 
Park, Calif.) The effect of orientation on the re- 
versal of one cube inscribed in another. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1959( Jun), 72, 296-299.—When the smaller, 
inscribed cube had an orientation similar to the larger 
one, its rate of reversal was the same as the larger; 
when in an opposite orientation, its rate was faster — 
R. Н. Waters. 

3775. Bjerstedt, Ake. Color arrangement and 
color association. (Lund U.) Nord. Psykol., 1959, 
11, 96-106.—A preliminary report on research in the 
associative components in color experiences. A modi- 
fication of the Pfister test, using a paired technique 
was employed, and also a controlled variable. Colors 
used were: red, blue, green, and violet. In the 15+ 
experiment with 417 school children, the younger 
children outstripped the older ones in choice and 
preference of colors in symmetrical arrangements, 
In the 2nd experiment, 100 adults took part, and re- 
sults indicated that previous experience and also 
semantics markedly influence interpretation. Con- 
tinuation of the research is planned.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

3776. Brown, Charles R, & Forsyth, D. M. 
(Bolling AFB, Washington, D.C.) Fusion con- 
tour for intermittent photic stimuli of alternating 
duration. Science, 1959(Feb), 129, 390-391.—“It 
is generally thought that fusion of intermittent photic 
stimuli occurs when the duration between successive 
pulses of light is reduced to a certain value, this value 
being a function of the illumination and viewing con- 
ditions. The findings described in this report show 
that fusion is determined not only by the duration 
between successive stimuli but also by the temporal 
pattern of successive stimuli.” 2 figures, one sche- 
matically representing intermittent photic stimuli and 
the other indicating data obtained, are presented — 
S. J. Lachman, 

3777. Carlson, V. R. Aftereffect of a moving 
pattern. J. exp. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 58, 31-39.— 
The aftereffect of a pattern of curved lines was de- 
termined when the pattern was stationary and when 
it was moving. “The aftereffect of curvature was 
not decreased to a significant degree by moving the 
pattern across the visual field. This result may be 
accounted for in terms of the topological representa- 
tion of contour in the visual cortex, if it is assumed 
that momentary adaptation produces as great an 
aftereffect as longer periods of adaptation when the 
aftereffect is measured immediately.” 21 refs.—J. 
Arbit. 

3778. Christensen, Haaken. Observation of im- 
age movements relative to the retina during fixa- 
tion. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1959, 37, 1-16—“.. . a 
personal technique for observing and interpreting 
image movements relative to the retina during fixa- 
tion. Conclusions reached over a number of years are 
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in agreement with observations of eye movements 
made by other investigators, especially photographi- 
cally."—9M. M. Berkun. 


3779. Chyatte, C. (Chicago, Ill) Perceptual 
set and critical flicker frequency. Amer. J. Oph- 
thal., 1959 (Sep), 48(3, Pt. 1), 352-355—Normal Ss 
set to perceive flicker in descending trials showed 
higher critical frequencies than when set to perceive 
fusion in ascending trials.—JD. Shaad. 


3780. Copenhaver, Richard M., & Gunkel, Ralph 
D. (National Inst, Health, Bethesda, Md.) The 
spectral sensitivity of color-defective subjects de- 
termined by electroretinography. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959, 61, 55-68.—Spectral-sensitivity curves 
were determined for several color-defective persons 
by electroretinography. 9 figures summarize the 
curves and the relation to psychophysical data is dis- 
cussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


3781. Curtin, Brian J., Linksz, Arthur, & Shafer, 
Donald M. Aniseikonia following retinal detach- 
ment. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959(Apr), 47, 468-471. 
—Diathermy for retinal detachment results in sig- 
nificant amounts of aniseikonia with consequent im- 
pairment of binocular vision.—D. Saad. 


3782. Day, R. H. Hue differences and bright- 
ness differences as determinants of figural after- 
effects. Brit. J, Psychol., 1959( Aug), 50, 223-230. 
—In 3 experiments involving male and female uni- 
versity staff and students the frequency of occurrence 
of the figural aftereffect was investigated using in- 
spection patterns with and without a difference in 
brightness between the figure and its background. 
The figural aftereffect occurred equally frequently in 
those instances when the inspection figure and ground 
were of similar brightness as in those instances when 
the figure and ground varied markedly in brightness. 
It is concluded that “the necessary condition for the 
occurrence of the figural aftereffect is a visible in- 
spection contour constituted of a difference either in 
brightness or in hue.” 18 refs—C. M. Franks. 


3783. Dreyer, V. (Technical U. Denmark, Copen- 
hagen) On visual contrast thresholds: I. The in- 
fluence of different areas of positive stimuli. Acta 
ophthal., Kbh., 1959, 37, 65-79.—These conclusions 
are drawn from experiments under constant and well 
defined conditions: “(1) The contrast threshold is 
not a simple function of the size of the area of 
stimulus. (2) A critical minimum visual angle exists 
above which the contrast threshold is independent of 
the area of stimulus. The critical visual angle lies 
around 3. (3) With stimuli viewed under smaller 
visual angles than the critical angle, the product of 
the Fechner fraction and the area of stimulus is a 
constant, a functional relationship which, in analogy 
with Riccó's law, can be expressed: A L/L .A —a 
constant. (4) There is a critical minimum back- 
ground luminance, above which the Fechner fraction 
has a minimum value, and above which it becomes 
independent of further increase in the background 
luminance. (5) Both the critical visual angle and 
the critical background luminance can be considered 

as thresholds for the validity of the Weber-Fechner 
law."—M. M. Berkun. 

; reyer, V. (Technical U. Denmark, Copen- 
Merian gum contrast thresholds: II. The 
influence of different areas of negative stimuli. 
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Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1959, 37, 148-158.—(see 34; 
3783) “... a continuation of recently published in- ` 
vestigations of contrast thresholds for stimuli ob- 
served under small visual angles and at relatively 
high levels of adaptation. From the results of the 
experiments with negative stimuli . . . and a com- 
parison between the experimental results for posi- 
tive and negative stimuli, the following conclusions 
may be drawn: (1) The contrast thresholds for nega- 
tive stimuli cannot be expressed as a simple function 
of the area of stimulus. (2) The contrast thresholds 
for negative and positive stimuli do not follow the 
same laws. (3) In the case of negative stimuli, there 
is a critical minimum visual angle (under which the 
contrast thresholds are dependent on the area of the 
stimulus) only with background luminances less than 
or equal to about 8Ü cd/sq.m. In this case the critical 
minimum visual angle is about 2.5. (4) In the case 
of negative stimuli, the Fechner fraction is constant 
above a certain critical minimum background lumi- 
nance (about 80 cd/sq.m), and remains unchanged 
even when the visual angle of the stimulus is de- 
creased from about 20 to about 1’. (5) Above this 
critical minimum background luminance, there is a 
range for which the Weber-Fechner law is valid for 
all visual angles of negative stimuli."—M. M. 
Berkun. 


3785. Foley, P. J. (Defence Research Medical 
Lab. Toronto) The legibility of moving digits as 
a function of their separation and direction of 
movement. Def. Res. Med. Lab. Rep., 1957 (Aug), 
No. 76-4. v, 5 p.—Speed at which moving digits 
could be correctly identified was found to be ү = 
est with a greater separation between digits. ‘The 
direction of movement also influences recogni 
with horizontal movement being better as а who е. 
Movement of the digits from right to left, ашы 
ing normal left-right reading habits, was better үл 
the opposite, and so was movement of the digits Ш 
rather than down. The maximum tolerated spee 
was 63.6 degrees, but this is not the speed Mie 
should be used if one wishes to display the grea! 5 
amount of information over time—D. Giannitrapa à 

3786. Gaito, John. (Wilkes Coll, Pa.) M. 
discrimination of straight and curved lines. m " 
J. Psychol, 1959 (Jun), 72, 236-242.—The ГЫШ: 
perception, as measured by threshold values, of $! Wi 
and multiple straight lines and of curved lines sulis 
tested in 2 experiments. Taken altogether, the ге 


2 2 le 
show the order of ease of perception to b EI 
straight line, a single curved line, multiple 


line forms.—R. Н. Waters. 


d $ S 
3787. Gibson, Eleanor J., Gibson, James -” 
Smith, Olin W, & Flock, Howard. Motion paray 
lax as a determinant of perceived depth. bal sug- 
Psychol., 1959(Jul), 58, 40-51.—"After ver En d 
gestion, information, or training concerning ay ihe 
tion in depth, a correlation was present pe para- 
degree of velocity-difference and the degree О E cor- 
tion judged. It was raised by information pr e 
rected training. But the reports indicated di 
Os generally saw motions rather than дерт 
that the appearance of depth was not induce ot sup- 
formation or training. ... This result does Point to 
port the theory of ‘unconscious inference’ OT. RT im- 
any process for the conversion of bidimens! il 
pressions into perceptions." 15 refs—J. 47?" 
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3788. Gross, Frances. The role of set in percep- 
tion of the upright. J. Pers., 1959( Mar), 27, 95- 
103.—^1f perception of the upright is to provide a 
means for the study of personality and lead to the 
characteristics attributed to 'field-dependent' and 
‘field-independent’ individuals, it would seem desirable 
to know more about the factors which may influence 
this perceptual task," such as a change in set. The 
perceptual task is kept stable, but "a set for uncer- 
tainty is created to test the hypothesis that when the 
subject becomes increasingly uncertain in making his 
judgments in the perceptual task, he will become more 
dependent on the environment—in this situation the 
frame.” The hypothesis was confirmed.—4. Rosen. 

3789. Indow, T. Kuno, U., Yoshida, T, & 
Kozaki, T. (Keio U.) Studies on the induction 
in the visual process, taking electrical phosphene 
as an index: IV. Experiments under conditions 
involving shift of fixation (3). Јар. J. Psychol., 
1959(May), 30, 1-6.—In previous experiments (see 

‚34: 497) it was shown that if fixation is shifted prior 
to the presentation of the final point in a sequence of 
points, the pattern of induction can be accounted for 
only by attributing it to S's perception rather than 
to the pattern of retinal stimulation. Results from a 
new series of studies involving refraction of a beam 
of the induction are consistent with former experi- 
ments, refraction taking place at a retinal point which 
is not stimulated. English: summary.—J. Lyons. 

3/90. Krauskopf, John, & Riggs, Lorrin A. 
(Brown U.) Interocular transfer in the disap- 
pearance of stabilized images. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Jun), 72, 248-252 —In 4 experiments with 2 

s, "results indicate that the disappearance of a sta- 
bilized image presented to one eye is significantly en- 
hanced following stimulation to the corresponding 
Tegion of the other eye.” Some possible theoretical 
implications are evaluated.—R. Н. Waters. 

3791. Künnapas, Theodor M. The vertical- 

orizontal illusion in artificial visual fields. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 ( Tan), 47, 41-48.—Previous investigations 

ave found overestimation of the vertical, especially 
when an oval shape is extended in a horizontal direc- 
tion, In this study artificial fields were produced by 
Specially constructed spectacles, with ratio of vertical 

S horizontal of 0.50, 0.75, 1.00, 1.33, and 2.00. It 

was found that overestimation of the vertical line 

А) ) is a function of the V/H. OV decreases with 

pee of V/H. It was also found that none of 

E cial fields could change the OV into an over- 
ed ation of the horizontal line (OH), not even the 

With the largest V/H. It was concluded that 
field б influenced by the oval shape of our visual 
DNE that this factor is not the only one.—R. W. 


eg Linksz, Arthur. Optics and visual physi- 
1008 ДМА Arch. Ophthal., 1959(Jun), 61, 944— 
сабо n annual review summarizing over 200 pub- 
electron under such headings as light and the retina, 
probes ПОВтарһу, color vision, acuity, reading 
Shift gf’ 5расе perception, and accommodation. А 
Physiol, emphasis from psychophysical to electro- 
Y Г Sic studies is noted, and recent evidence rele- 
Su; С АЗ%їс visual theories is discussed—R. L. 
v) ^3, McCarthy, Charles D. (Michigan State 
€ effect of emotionally loaded stimuli on 
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visual recognition thresholds: An investigation of 
the phenomenon and process. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959( Jun), 19, 3369.—Abstract. 

3794. Maeda, Hisashi. (Kagoshima U., Japan) 
On the inhibitory effects of extrapolated stimuli 
in the successive comparison of brightness. I. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1959(May), 30, 8-19.—First in a 
series of studies on the inhibitory effect of a stimulus 
(е) preceding a standard (N) and a comparison (V) 
stimulus. The effect of e was always to shift the 
normal time-error in a negative direction, with N 
underestimated, regardless of the interval between N 
and V. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

3795. Morant, Ricardo B. The visual percep- 
tion of the median plane as influenced by laby- 
rinthian stimulation. J. Psychol., 1959 ( Jan), 47, 25- 
35.—2 experiments were carried out to demonstrate 
that labyrinthian stimulation, induced by acceleratory 
and deceleratory rotation of the S around his vertical 
axis, influences the visual perception of the median 
plane. Under acceleration the position of the ap- 
parent median plane was displaced in the direction 
of rotation. Accerelation in 1 direction and decelera- 
tion from rotation in the opposite direction were 
found to act in an equivalent fashion. Therefore, a 
retinal theory was found to be inadequate and was 
rejected in favor of the interpretation that body tonus 
affects the visual perception of space.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 

3796. O’Brien, Vivian. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Contrast by contour-enhancement. Amer. J, Psy- 
chol., 1959( Jun), 72, 299-300.—A study of the effect 
of contour-enhancement on Wertheimer's included and 
appended triangles.—R. H. Waters. 

3797. Perloe, Sidney Irwin. (U. Michigan) An 
experimental test of two theories of perceptual 
defense. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3358.— 
Abstract. 

3798. Simonson, Ernst. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
The fusion frequency of flicker as a criterion of 
central nervous system fatigue. Amer. J. Oph- 
thal., 1959( Apr), 47, 556-565.—It is suggested that 
lowered fusion frequency in sedentary work can be 
counteracted by drugs or rest but there is no con- 
sistent correlation with visual performance or sub- 
jective fatigue. Different types of physical exertion 
produce variable effects on flicker fusion frequency. 
34 refs.—D. Shaad. 


3799. Tanaka, Toshitaka. (Osaka U.) А de- 
velopmental study of the comparison of similarity 
of figures which change in direction and arrange- 
ment of elements. IV. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 
30, 97-102.—1 of a series of studies (see 33: 5309) 
in which Ss from kindergarten to adult levels were 
asked to choose which of 4 comparison figures, differ- 
ing in either color, internal arrangement of elements, 
or form, most resembled a standard figure. The con- 
dition of tilting the standard figure was shown not to 
change the judgments of adults but to cause children 
under 8 years of age to put less emphasis on the form 
of even a dominant element of the comparison figure. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 


3800. Tinker, M. A. (U. Minnesota) Bright- 
ness contrast, illumination intensity and visual ef- 
ficiency. Amer. J. Optom., 1959(May), 36, 221- 
235.—Visibility of print and speed of reading were 
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measured for 6 levels of illumination and 4 contrast 
ratios on 367 Ss. Except with very poor contrast be- 
tween print and paper, increasing the illumination 
above 25 ít. candles had no effect on the speed of 
reading connected material. However, visibility of 
single words increased with each increase in illumi- 
nation intensity used. “It is suggested that visibility 
scores which involve threshold discrimination should 
not be employed as a basis for specifying illumination 
levels satisfactory for reading."—E. G. Heinemann. 


3801. Witkin, Herman A. (State U. New York 
Coll. Medicine) The perception of the upright. 
Scient. Amer., 1959 (Feb), 200, 50-70.—A series of 
studies on the perception of the upright. Using the 
tilted room and tilted chair, marked individual differ- 
ences were discovered in the extent to which the 
visual field or bodily sensations influence the experi- 
ence of uprightness. In other perceptual problems 
(embedded-figures, etc.) the same Ss were consist- 
ently *field-independent" or “field-dependent.” Sex 
and age differences and significant relationships to 
projective test results and maternal behavior were 
observed.—I. S. Wolf. 

3802. Zajac, J. L. (U. Edinburgh) Depth per- 
ception of stereoscopic images resulting from fu- 
sion of crossed and uncrossed double images. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 72, 163-183.—Results 
of the study corroborate the predictions based on 
geometrical distances of objects from O, O's inter- 
ocular distance, and the distance of intersection of 
visual lines and objects viewed. The laws and con- 
ditions of depth perception in stereoscopic vision can 
be determined by this technique.—R. Н. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 3577, 3624, 3684, 3909, 4017, 
4083, 4104, 4680) 


AUDITION 


3803. Green, David Marvin. (U. Michigan) 
Detection of complex auditory signals in noise and 
the critical band concept. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jun), 19, 3380-3381.—A bstract. 

3804. Korboot, P. J., & Keats, J. A. A multi- 
dimensional scaling of sounds. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1959( Jun), 11, 62-69.—Pitch and loudness are func- 
tions of both frequency and intensity. In an experi- 
ment using multidimensional analysis the authors 
were able to check the accuracy of the dimensional 
representation of 2 dimensions of sound. While 
“pitch and loudness are primarily determined by fre- 
quency and intensity, pitch appears to decrease with 
increasing intensity, and loudness to increase with 
increasing frequency.” The effects, though small, 
are significant.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

3805. Rosenblat, Benjamin; Bilger, Robert C., 

& Goldstein, Robert. (Hosp. San Juan de Dios, 
Chilean National Health Service) | Electrophysio- 
logic responses to sound as a function of intensity, 
EEG pattern and sex. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 
2, 28-39.—22 males and 14 females between the ages 
of 17 and 40 with normal hearing, naive, were studied 
by means of electrodermography and electroencephal- 
ography while tones of 1000 cps at minus 5, 0, plus 5, 
plus 10 db were presented in random order. A num- 
ber of sex differences are reported. Criteria were 
developed for estimation of threshold of individual 
ears on the basis of percentage of responses as a 


function of intensity. Estimation of threshold was 
successful more often for the males and more often 
for ће EDR.—M. F. Palmer. 


3806. Wever, Ernest Glen, & Vernon, Jack А. 
(Princeton U.) The auditory sensitivity of or- 
thoptera. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1959, 45, 
413-419.—Sensitivity in the frequency range 100- 
100,000 cps was measured in a variety of grasshop- 
pers, katydids, and crickets, some of whose tympanic 
membranes are in the forelegs. There is poor sensi- 
tivity at low frequencies, with maxima at 5000 cps 
in grasshopper and over 10,000 in other species. 
“The functions vary in shape, in the maximum of 
sensitivity and its region of frequency, and in the 
upper limits attained. At 15,000 the katydids are 
about as sensitive as man, the others less."—M. M. 
Berkun. 


(See also Abstracts 3605, 3621, 3751, 3940, 3944, 
3972, 4286) 


OTHER MODALITIES 


3807. Baron, J. B. Données récentes sur l'équi- 
libration et le vertige. [Recent data on equilibra- 
tion and vertigo.] .Psychol. Franc., 1959(Jul), 4, 
205-211.—A discussion of recent research ,empha- 
sizing the role of the ocular motor muscles in equi- 
librium. 38 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 


3808. Benton, Arthur L. (Iowa City) Right- 
left discrimination and finger localization: De- 
velopment and pathology. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1959. xv, 185 p. $7.00.—Foreword by 
Adolph L. Sahs. A review of the history and litera- 
ture of right-left discrimination and finger localiza- 
tion, broad concepts which refer to a number of types 
of behavior on different levels of complexity. А T 
tailed description of the test batteries and the M ts 
secured with normal children and adults, mental E 
fectives, and brain damagtd patients are reported. 
The normative aspects, developmental disturbances) 
and acquired impairment of these functions are i 
cussed with special reference to the concept of body 
schema. Separate chapters deal with allesthesia АП 
the psychoneurology of these 2 deficits which Bp 
occur within a matrix of a large number of Bee 
ments of behavior. 135-item bibliog —C. T. Bever: 


3809, Engen, Trygg, & Pfaffmann, Carl. Ара 
lute judgments of odor intensity. J. exp. P у ie 
1959(Jul), 58, 23-26.—^Results obtained with. kj 
method of absolute judgment suggest that а oa " 
unpracticed S can identify correctly three levels 
intensity of an odorant and that a well-practice 
can identify about four levels."—J. Arbit. 


3810. Yai, Hideko. (Niigata U. School Medicine) 
The formation of a pressure sense pattern. ae 
J. Psychol., 1959 (May), 30, 21-32.—Successive buen 
urements of skin pressure sensitivity on the п 
forearm, with alternate presentation of skin press! 
sensitivity as an unconditioned stimulus, appear 
indicate the formation of a conditioned B 
Sensitivity is lowered in the 2nd measurement, bur 
the high-low relation between a Ist and 2nd 1 the 
urement persists as a pattern in successive trial a TE 
effect lasting for about 90 minutes before spontan 
extinction. English summary.—J. Lyons. 


(See also Abstracts 3625, 4149) 
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3811. Adams, Oscar S. Levine, Raphael B., & 
Chiles, W. Dean. (Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) Re- 
search to investigate factors affecting multiple- 
task psychomotor performance. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep. 1959(Mar), No. 59-120. vii, 37 p.—A 
battery of 7 performance tasks, similar to those per- 
formed by pilots, and 4 psychophysiological variables 
were used with 15 male college students. A 24 hour 
test-retest showed moderately high reliability and 
sensitivity for 5 of the performance task criteria, but 
negligible intercorrelations. No significant correla- 
tions were obtained between performance scores and 
the measures of heart rate, breathing rate, skin tem- 
perature or skin resistance. Skin resistance showed 
more reliability than the other psychophysiological 
variables during various performance tasks—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


3812. Baeumer, Erich.  Verhaltensstudie über 
das Haushuhn: Dessen Lebensart. Teil II. [Ob- 
servations of the behavior of the domestic hen: Its 
mode of living. Part IL] Z. Tierpsychol. 1959 
(Aug), 16, 284-296.—(see 31: 380) The mainte- 
nance and improvement of the pecking order position 
necessitates fighting for both cocks and hens. 3 
types of fighting are distinguished: fighting of adult 
Cocks for leadership, between hens, and between 
cockerels and hens holding higher positions. After 
the establishment of territories combat still occurs 
at boundaries, but combat ceases without decision. A 
defeated cock hides his head and goes into hiding to 
Prevent further persecution by the victor. Some 
observations of pecularities of catching live prey, 
and nest behavior are also given—A. H. Urmer. 


„43813. Bindra, Dalbir. An interpretation of the 
displacement" phenomenon. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 50, 263-268.—Animals obstructed in the 
€xecution of a particular activity tend to direct the 
Same activity towards another object or to engage 
ш a completely different activity. Current interpre- 
tations of such displacement phenomena in terms of 
ШЕ, displacement mechanism which is assumed to 
isplace the "energy" from one reactions system to 
he are criticized as being vague, ad hoc, and 
argely descriptive. An alternative explanation is 
Proposed which regards the problem of the so-called 
кешн activities as a special case of the general 
a lem of the factors determining the occurrence of 
Y activity in an animal's repertoire. 15 refs—C. 
» Franks, 


P Bindra, Dalbir, & Spinner, Nahum. Re- 
Cidenc, E different degrees of novelty: The in- 
958 (0. Of various activities. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
Certain ct), 1, 341-350.—30 rats lived in cages with 

ese нөт: tactual, and auditory characteristics. 
orm a imuli were altered in 3 other cages so as to 
Observed in le of degree of novelty. 10 animals were 
est cage: individually for 15 minutes in each of these 
sniffing, 5, The following categories were measured : 
miscela iS, grooming, freezing, sitting, and 
inei EOM The relations between novelty and 
explained E various responses cannot be adequately 
rive, у; constructs of exploratory drive or fear 
Arbi, ^" alternative explanation is proposed.—J. 
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3815. Borror, D. J. (Ohio State U.) Variation 
in the songs of the rufous-sided towhee. Wilson 
Bull., 1959, 71, 54—72.—Sound spectrographs were 
made of 694 songs from 51 birds by means of a 
vibralizer. 93 song patterns were identified. “There 
is a great deal of difference in the song patterns of 
different birds, and only rarely (in this study, only 
5 of 93 song patterns) does one find a given song pat- 
tern sung by different birds."—N. M. Ginsburg. 


3816. Brodie, David A., & Boren, John J. The 
use of pinch as an aversive stimulus. J. exp. Anal, 
Behav., 1958(Oct), 1, 301-302.— Discusses the ef- 
ficacy of tail and leg pinch as aversive stimuli. Origi- 
nally employed because electric shock introduced 
artifacts into EEG records.—J. Arbit. 


3817. Burkhardt, D. (U. Munich) Effect of 
temperature on isolated stretch-receptor organ of 
the crayfish. Science, 1959(Feb), 129, 392-393.— 
“Abdominal stretch-receptor organs of Astacus lepto- 
dactylus are investigated by means of extra- and 
intracellular leads. The effects of changing tempera- 
ture on steady-state rate of activity are surprisingly 
low. The sensory nerve cell compensates for changes 
in temperature by means of opposite reactions of gen- 
erator potential and threshold."—S. J. Lachman. 


3818. Cameron, D. Ewen; Levy, Leonard; Ru- 
benstein, L. D., & Malmo, R. B. (McGill U., Mont- 
real) Repetition of verbal signals: Behavioural 
and physiological changes. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1959(May), 115, 985-991.—“We have studied the 
effects of repetition on certain aspects of the be- 
haviour of the individual, notably his attitudes, in- 
terpersonal relations and his self concept. We have 
also studied the effects of repetition on ear tempera- 
ture levels. With respect to the behavioral changes 
it has been demonstrated that repetition will produce 
predetermined change. In the psychosomatic studies, 
repetition will produce change but not necessarily in 
a predetermined direction. Behavioral changes have 
been demonstrated for over a year after cessation of 
repetition in several cases in which the circumstances 
were very favorable. The changes in the ear tem- 
perature levels faded within a few days after cessation 
of repetition."—N. Н. Pronko. 


3819. Carter, Gavin H., & Clarke, H. Harri- 
son. (U. Oregon) Oregon simplifications of the 
strength and physical fitness indices. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959 (Mar), 30, 
3-10.— Because of the high cost of testing equipment, 
the time required to administer, and the prerequisite 
skill of the testers, simplified Strength and Physical 
Fitness Indices were developed. Although testing 
skill is still necessary, less equipment and less time 
are required to administer them. Multiple correla- 
tions with various strength tests are reported and 
regression equations computed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3820. Dane, B., Walcott, C, & Drury, W. H. 
The form and duration of the display actions of 
the goldeneye (Bucephala clangula). Behaviour, 
1959, 14, 265-281.—"The display actions of the gold- 
eneye (Bucephala clangula) have been analyzed from 
motion picture film. A name was given for each 
movement and the durations were measured. A rec- 
ord is also given of the probable order of the appear- 
ance of the actions during the spring." Each display 
is stereotyped and is measured by its duration since 
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it has the advantage of being both accurate and ob- 
jective. Further, this method of analysis reveals 
that some movements of the same form can be sepa- 
rated to reveal differences which may play different 
roles in the pattern of behavior.—H. H. Weiss. 

3821. Das, Gita, & Broadhurst, P. L. (U. Lon- 
don) А note on the Hebb-Williams test of in- 
telligence in the rat. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 
13, 72-75.—Data are presented relevant to the stand- 
ardization of the Hebb-Williams closed-field intelli- 
gence test for rats. The obtained order of difficulty 
of the 12 problems differed markedly from the as- 
sumed order and varied when the problems were pre- 
sented in different sequences. А reliability of + .48 
was obtained, but it is not known how the variations 
introduced in problem order influenced this result.— 
К. S. Davidon, 

3822. DeVries, Herbert A. (Long Beach State 
Coll.) Effect of various warm-up procedures on 
100-yard times of competitive swimmers. Кез. 
Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, Phys. Educ. Recr. 1959 
(Mar), 30, 11-20.—'"The purpose of this study was 
to determine the value that can be ascribed to the 
warm-up procedures customarily employed by com- 
petitive swimmers (hot showers, calisthenics, mas- 
sage and swimming)." Evidence indicates that there 
is "an interaction between the warm-up procedure 
and the type of stroke swum, so that it may be well 
to vary the warm-up procedures according to the 
stroke swum,” While proper warm-up procedures 
may improve competitive swimmers, improperly se- 
lected procedures may result in impairment of per- 
formance, 21 refs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3823. DeWolfe, Ruthanne К. S., & Duncan, Carl 
P. Time estimation as a function of level of be- 
havior of successive tasks. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 58, 153-158.—"Each S was given several 
trials in each of which he first worked on a standard 
task for a fixed interval of time, then worked on a 
comparison task until he estimated he had worked the 
same length of time as had elapsed during the first 
interval. Three tasks—rest, reversed alaphabet print- 
ing, and anagram solving—were used in all combina- 
tions as both standard and comparison tasks. These 
tasks were assumed to represent, respectively, low, 
intermediate, and high degrees of a dimension called 
‘level of behavior." Time estimates varied directly 
with level of behavior of the comparison task, in- 
versely with level of behavior of the standard task. 
Also, in general, time estimates did not vary over 
trials.—J. Arbit. 

3824. Dieterlen, Fritz. (U. Freiburg) Das Ver- 
halten des syrischen Goldhamsters: Untersuch- 
ungen zur Frage seiner Entwicklung und seiner 
angeborenen Anteile durch geruchsisolierte Auf- 
zuchten. [The behavior of the golden hamster: In- 
vestigations of its development and hereditary factors 
using olfactory isolation during rearing.) Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1959(Mar), 16, 47-103.—Golden hamsters 
reared in an olfactory neutral environment were com- 
pared to specimens reared normally, Behavior char- 

acteristics of the species developed equally in both 
groups. The isolated group matured more slowly 
physically, although becoming independent earlier. 
Both groups reacted similarly to smell as well as sex 
behavior and showed similar fighting behavior, al- 
though the development of fighting behavior of the 
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isolated group was retarded. The development of 
motor patterns of infants’ simple and automatically 
performed movements were thoroughly investigated, 
—A. H. Urmer. 


3825. Eimes, Dieter. (Albert-Ludwigs U., Frei- 
burg) Untersuchungen zur Lichtkompass orien- 
tierung des Wasserlaufers Velia currens Е. [In- 
vestigation of light-compass orientation of oceanic 
syphonophara Velia currens F.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1959( Jun), 16, 129-154.—An attempt to evaluate the 
biological significance of light-compass orientation 
of Velia is reported. Varying such factors as en- 
vironmental temperature, light phases of the natural 
day, extending darkness periods, blinding the animal 
on 1 side, and anesthesizing the animal still leaves 
the problem unsolved.—4. H. Urmer. 


3826. Erbesfeldt, Frenaus Eibl. Der Fish Aspi- 
dontus taeniatus als Nachahmer des Putzers La- 
broides dimidiatus. [The imitation of the cleaner 
fish Labroides dimidiatus by Aspidontus taeniatus.] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1959 (Mar), 16, 19-25.—Aspidontus 
taeniatus imitates in detail the color pattern and be- 
havior of Labroides dimidiatus which cleans other 
Indopacific fishes. The occasional parasitic activities 
of this fish lead to the assumption that this species 
might be on the transitional stage from a parasite 
to a cleaner.—4. Н. Urmer. 


3827. Ewer, R. F. (Rhodes U., South Africa) 
Suckling behaviour in kittens. Behaviour, 1959, 15, 
146-162.—'"The feeding behavior of two litters of 
four kittens each has been studied. During the first 
few days of life each kitten gradually establishes 
ownership of one teat, and then rarely feeds from any 
teat but its own. One kitten was exceptional in 
establishing ownership of two teats. Teat constancy 
is well maintained until the kittens become act 
enough to leave the nest and feed independently о 
the mother at the age of about 32 days. —/7. ^^ 
Weiss. 


3828. Farley, Robert Edward. (U. Washington) 
Central nervous system frequency-discrimination 
in the domestic hen. Dissertation Abstr, 1 
(Jun), 19, 3379.—Abstract. 


3829. Gerbner, M., Altman, К., & Meszaros, I. 
(National Inst. Sport Hygiene, Budapest) 
mechanism of the increase in diuresis induces, 
hypnotic suggestions. J. psychosom. Reto. 2 
(May), 3, 282-290.—Daily urine samples of 15 on 
mal Ss, ages 18-24, were studied with carefully С 
trolled procedures. At first, 15 of the Ss had bue 
crease in diuresis, thought to be due to test Si tial 
anxiety. In hypnotic sleep there were no substa In 
changes in the diuresis without water ELT 
deep hypnosis after drinking water, if the act of dee 
ing is not accompanied by a suggestion of drinking; 
the urine does not become more dilute and in Шаг” 
cases no water diuresis results. In the ince 
diuresis elicited by the hypnotic suggestion 0 lightly 
ing water the concentration of the urine only 5 И 
decreases. Sodium and osmolar excretion ine 
substantially. 42 refs.—IJ/. G. Shipman. 

3830. Goja, Herman. Zeichenversuche 
Menschenaffen. [Drawing attempts with Q-373— 
apes.) 2. Tierpsychol., 1959 (Aug), 16, 970-9 
3 chimps and 2 orangutans were induc 
paint, but only 1 chimp would do so repeatedly: 
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ents are described. Drawing and painting led 
al excitement.—24. H. Urmer. 
Goldstein, Robert Howard. (U. Michi- 
) Behavioral effects of psychological stress. 
lissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3364.—Abstract. 
2, Gottschewski, G. H. M. Untersuchungen 
m Hauskaninchen: I. Erbliche Unterschiede 
r Wahl von Kotablageplatzen.  [Investiga- 
of rabbits: I. Hereditary differences in the choice 
Ё defecation location.] ierpsychol., 1956( Mar), 
б 26-46.—Behavior variables in choice of location 
defecation were observed in 14 standard breeds 
Tabbits inbred for 10 generations. The behavior 
"an individual is constant throughout its life and 
influenced by external factors. Hereditary fac- 
ts of different spacial orienting tendencies is proved. 
H. Urmer. 
3. Gunn, Samuel A., & Gould, Thelma Clark. 
effect of psychosexual stimuli on an archaic 
oductive cycle. Psychosom. Med., 1959(May- 
Ш 21, 204-207.—Previous studies have shown 
it 219 uptake by the dorsolateral prostate (DLP) 
Funder hormonal control and represents a functional 
ite of the gland. This study, using Wistar rats as 
reports that psychosexual stimuli (vision, olfac- 
m, physical contact with female rats) can increase 


Е activity of the DLP when the sensitivity of the 
їс breeding cycle is low. The authors also sug- 
that this method, 2195 uptake, can be used as a 
urement of the basic sexual drive in the male 
atory rat.” 15 refs.—L. А. Pennington, 


‚ Haas, Gerhard. Untersuchungen uber 
barine Verhaltensweisen by Mahnenspringern 
mmotragus lervia Pallos). [Investigation of in- 
Ше behavior pattern of Barbary sheep.] Z. Tier- 
fhol., 1959 (Tun), 16, 218-242.—The behavior of 
of 20 Barbary sheep in a zoo was observed 
Special emphasis on the process of behavioral 
ation of 14 newborn sheep.—4. Н, Urmer. 


5. Heimburger, Norbert. Das Markierungs- 
ten einiger Caniden. [The marking behavior 

E сапіпеѕ.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Mar), 
:104-113.—Raccoon dogs, arctic foxes, and golden 
Kals mark with urine. The intensity marking 
аз a function of the stimuli, the strongest being 
, “eneral urine marking behavior of several 
18 described. —4. Н. Urmer. 
ES Нету, Franklin М. (U. California, Berke- 
liability, measurement error, and intra- 

pa differences. Res, Quart. Amer. Ass. 

Е Ns. Educ, Recr., 1959( Маг), 30, 21-24.— 
onventional test-retest reliability coefficient is 
0 the ‘true score’ variance divided by total 

E (a Casurement error “in other tests of in- 
ies an our field is largely undetermined.” Reaction 
io, ovement times are subject much more to 

in individual response than to error in meas- 

r o hts, interindividual and intra-individual 
ment ^ "IPPear to characterize behavior while meas- 
por may or may not influence the reliability 
easured variations—M, А. Seidenfeld. 
tore. Usher, William W. (U. Minnesota) 
Cal specifications for the racing dive: 
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Optimum angle of take-off. Res, Quart, Amer. 
Ass, Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959(Mar), 30, 25-37. 
—An investigation of “the racing dive in swimmin; 
in terms of basic mechanical principles involved.” A 
mathematical formula was developed for estimating 
the true time of a 23 yard race and found to be highly 
valid when applied to 17 Ss. The optimum angles of 
take-off under varying conditions is also described. 
21 refs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3838. Hirano, Shunji. (U. Tokyo) Shironezumi 
ni okeru katachi no tokasei. [Figural equivalence 
in the white rat.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1959, 
9, 1-11.—As a factor determining stimulus equiva- 
lence, figure-ground relationship was investigated, 8 
Ss were trained to respond to triangle rather than cir- 
cle in Lashley's jumping stand. In the training situa- 
tion, the triangle and circle were painted white on a 
black ground. In the test situations various combina- 
tions of black, gray, and white were used for these 
figures and ground, and figures were modified. Re- 
sults indicated that critical factors establishing stimu- 
lus equivalence are: relative brightness of figure and 
ground, and the form in the lower part of the figure. 
English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


3839. Hooks, С. Eugene. (Wake Forest Coll,) 
Prediction of baseball ability through an analysis 
of measures of strength and structure.. Res. Quart. 
Amer, Ass. Hlth, Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959( Маг), 30, 
38-43.—Criteria of baseball ability, namely, hitting, 
running, throwing, and fielding, were found to be 
highly correlated with such measures of strength as 
left and right shoulder flexion. Structural measures 
such as height, weight, arm span, etc. had low cor- 
relations with the criteria—M, A. Seidenfeld. 


3840. Iwahara, Shinkuro; Washiyama, Kyoko, 
& Matsubara, Reiko. (Nara Women's U.) Shiro- 
nezumi ni okeru sekkin shita futatsu no mokuhyo 
ni taisuru jihatsuteki kotai gensho. [Spontaneous 
alternation of two closely-placed goals in the white 
гас] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1959, 9, 23-31.— 
In a Skinner-box, when 2 identical pairs of a bar and 
pellet dish were present, the spontaneous alternation 
was less than that observed in T- or Y-mazes, When 
these pairs were differentially colored, the alternation 
was less than those with identical pairs. In an escape 
situation from an electric shock, the alternation rate 
was considerably less than those in Skinner-box situ- 
ations. For the adequate explanation of spontaneous 
response alternation, position habit or the stimulus 
preference factor must be taken into consideration in 
addition to Hull's concept of inhibition. English ab- 
stract—S, Ohwaki, 


3841. James, Н. (Queen's U., Kingston, Canada) 
Flicker: An unconditioned stimulus for imprint- 
ing. Canad. J. Psychol, 1959(Jun), 13, 59-67.— 
The foliations of the pecten in the avian eye cast sha- 
dows on the retina, and as the image of an object 
moves across, the illumination of the retina rises and 
falls. If it is to this fluctuation that the bird first 
responds, a flickering light should be as attractive to 
newly hatched chicks as a moving object. If flicker 
acts as an unconditioned stimulus, it should be possi- 
ble to use it to condition the chick to an otherwise 
neutral object. Chicks approached a flickering light, 
more rapidly with practice, and followed a ball as- 
sociated’ with it—R. S. Davidon. 
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3842. Jensen, Donald D. (Yale U.) A theory 
of the behaviour of Paramecium aurelia and be- 
havioral effects of feeding, fission, and ultraviolet 
microbeam irradiation. Behaviour, 1959, 15, 82— 
122.—"Paramecium aurelia is the subject of a theory 
of behavior composed of postulates describing the 
presence, action, and interaction of three pacemak- 
ers.” The criteria of swimming and swimming turn 
rates were employed in experiments involving varia- 
tions of the culture medium, irradiation, and observa- 
tions made during and following binary fission. The 
results obtained are interpreted as supporting the 
proposed theory —H. H. Weiss. 


3843. Jurtshuk, Peter, Jr., Weltman, A. Stanley, 
& Sackler, Arthur M. (Long Island U.) Bio- 
chemical responses of rats to auditory stress. Sci- 
ence, 1959(May), 129, 1424-1425.—"Prolonged in- 
tense auditory stimulation caused a marked reduction 
in glutathione levels in the blood of female rats. The 
frequency of the response was significant statistically 
and was related inversely to the recovery rate after 
auditory stimulation, An increase in adrenal weights 
and ascorbic acid, as well as a decrease in total 
adrenal cholesterol, were noted." The data suggest 
that "the adaptation response of adrenal cholesterol 
lags behind that of ascorbic acid in auditory stress." 
—S. J. Lachman. 


3844. Karlin, Lawrence. Reaction time as a 
function of foreperiod duration and variability. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 58, 185-191.—Studied 
RT under 2 conditions of foreperiod variability; mini- 
mal objective variability and 20% objective varia- 
bility. Found no evidence that prematurely originated 
reactions had an appreciable influence on either con- 
dition, Woodrow’s finding of a 2-sec. optimum was 
not confirmed. The steady increase of RT as a func- 
tion of foreperiod contradicts a previous conclusion. 
RT following a given foreperiod was influenced by 
the magnitude of the foreperiod immediately preced- 
ing the given foreperiod. The development of a state 
of readiness followed a similar course during the 3 
longer blocks of foreperiod which was different from 
the way in which it developed during the shortest 
block of foreperiods.—J. Arbit. 

3845. Keith, D., Kevan, McE, & Knipper, 
Helmuth. (U. Nottingham) Zur Kenntnis der 
Gattung  Chrotogonus Audinet-Serville, 1839 
(Orthopt., Acrid., Pyrgomorphinae) VII. [Infor- 
mation regarding the genus Chrotogonus Audinet- 
Serville 1839.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Aug), 16, 267- 
283.—The self-burial method of Chrotogonus is de- 
scribed and compared to other species. Attempts at 
varying physical environmental factors (such as tem- 
perature, humidity, light, wind-speed, sand-particle 
size, and moisture content of the sand) did not yield 
any significant change in the factors inducing selí- 
burial. The procedure of "breaking cover" is also 
described with the responses to disturbance discussed. 

—A. H. Urmer. 

3846. Kobayashi, Shigeo. (Tokyo U. Education) 
Nezumi no еони kodo" to shokuji katsudo 
tono kankei ni tsuite. [On the relationship between 
hoarding behavior and eating activity in white rats.] 
Annu. anim. Psychol, Tokyo, 1959, 9, 117-120.— 
Hoarding and eating were studied under hunger and 
nonhunger conditions of rats. When Ss were nor- 
mally fed, the amount of hoarding increased with ex- 
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perimental days for females but did not for males, 
During the following hunger period, the amount of 
hoarding decreased while the eating time in the same 
situation increased with experimental days—S, 
Ohwaki. 


3847. Krogman, Wilton Marion. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) Maturation age of 55 boys in the Little 
League World Series 1957. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. 
Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959(Mar), 30, 54-56.—X- 
ray films of the hands of 55 boys playing in the Little 
League World Series, 1957 were reviewed for evi- 
dence of maturation based on Todd's 1937 standards. 
The findings indicated that “Little League ball play- 
ers of championship caliber are in general, biologically 
advanced."—1M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3848. Kuethe, James L. The positive response 
set as related to task performance. J. Pers., 1959 
(Mar), 27, 87-94.—The relationship between posi- 
tive response set (PRS) and an empirical measure 
of achievement was studied. A positive correlation 
was anticipated between PRS and level of perform- 
ance on a task where there is minimal external in- 
centive for effort, and it was predicted that the rela- 
tionship would be reduced under high incentive con- 
ditions. The results supported these hypotheses— 
4A. Rosen. 


3849. Kuhn, Lesley, & Russo, Salvatore. (Eds) 
Modern hypnosis. (2nd ed.) Hollywood, Calif.: 
Wilshire Book, 1958. 349 p. $5.00 —A new for- 
ward and introduction to the edition published in 
1947, which includes papers published during the years 
1923-1946 in American psychological and psychiatric 
journals.—T. X. Barber. 


3850. Kunkel, Peter. Zum Verhalten einiger 
Prachtfinken (Estrildinae). [The behavior of some 
finches (Estrildinae).] Z. TierpsychoL., 1959 (Aug), 
16, 302-350.—10 species of Estrildine finches OR 
observed in cages and an aviary. Social behe 
such as preening, roosting, and pairing is descri dr 
as well as mating behavior and care of the young: 
A. H. Urmer. 


3851. Lotter, Willard S. (U. California, Du 
Effects of fatigue and warm-up on speed о Ph ie 
movements. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith. oe 
Educ. Recr., 1959(Mar), 30, 5/-65.— Fatigue p 
for the maximal rate of arm-shoulder movements y p 
ing four minutes of crank-turning were secure det 
20 college men." It was found that warm-up € 


н А TEMI ; iment. Practice 
cises were ineffective in this experir p 2nd of 


nent €x- 
pans de- 


h 
3852. McCormack, P. D. (Defence Кери 
Medical Lab., Toronto) Performance in а M из. 
task with and without knowledge of with i 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 13, 68-71 90 secs 
tervals between stimuli varying between 30— eac 
51 reaction times to light were measure диши 
of 2 50-min. sessions. In 1 session S was rus pré 
whether each RT was faster or slower than t av 
ceding one, while in the other there was п0 
edge of results. RT increased significantly t 
out the task, with a greater increase under 


гоп 
the n0 
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knowledge condition. RT was inversely related to 
length of inter-stimulus interval—R. 5. Davidon. 


3853, McGuigan, F. J. The effect of precision, 
delay, and schedule of knowledge of results on 
performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 58, 79- 
84.—Found that the length of time by which knowl- 
edge of results (KR) follows a response did not affect 
performance when S's hand was returned to the 
starting point immediately after KR was given. Hy- 
pothesized that motor activity retroactively interfered 
with the effectiveness of the KR. The results of a 
2nd experiment suggest that motor activity can retro- 
actively interfere with the effectiveness of verbal in- 
formation.—J. Arbit. 


3854, Merlin, V. S. (Perm Pedagogical Inst.) 
Kharakter orientirovochnykh i neposredstvenno- 
prisposobitel’nykh refleksov v neproizvol'nom dvi- 
zhenii і v volevom akte. [The nature of the orient- 
ing and directly-adapting reflexes in spontaneous 
movement and in the volitional ась] Гор. Psikhol., 
1959, 5(4), 126-135.—With Ist elicitation both the 
orienting and the directly-adapting reflexes are un- 
conditioned reflexes; with repetition, however, the 
former extinguishes as a conditioned reflex, while the 
latter continues unextinguished over a long period 
of time, given “maintenance of normal tonus of the 
nerve cells.” Data are cited to show that the differ- 
ences between spontaneous movement and volitional 
action are a function of: the specific nature of the 
orienting reflex, the specific function of the orienting 
reflex, and the specific nature of the relation between 
the autonomic and motor components of the directly- 
adapting reflex. “Although during the period of its 
formation a directly-adapting reflex in spontaneous 
movement and volitional action depends to a great 
extent upon the orienting reflex, later on it becomes 
‘dependent of it” This may be viewed as providing 
E neurophysiological basis of the automatisms par- 
‘cipating in volitional action.”—J. D. London. 


ae Merlino, Lawrence U. (U. California, 
o eley) Influences of massage on jumping per- 
yee ee Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, Phys. 
Wale" tecr, 1959(Mar), 30, 66-74.—“Thirty-six 
Ч {егу Students were tested to determine 
ү Ог not there is a beneficial effect on athletic 
au үсе of pre-exercise massage." When com- 
Шар а psychologically controlled situation, pre- 

y massage improved the average performance 
120. Practice effect was noted but was absent in 


а 3rd experimental day. 16 геїз.—М. А. 


b^ Mirsky, Allan F., Primac, Daniel W, & 
Bethesda, ага. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
сова) The effects of chlorpromazine and 
(Jan), 128 on the C.P.T. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 
Was employ) 12-17.—A Continuous Performance Test 
The ined 2 experiments on normal individuals. 
Promazine. Periment used low and high doses of chlor- 
12 я Secobarbital, or a placebo administered to 
Secobarbita] uble-blind control. Experiment 2 used 

Ith secob, n The differential results obtained 
and inte arbital in the 2 experiments are discussed 

*Preted—N. Н. Pronko. 


7. 
прау, Robert E. Effects of threat of 
ance, dior ction, and task design on perform- 
е. Psychol., 1959 (Aug), 58, 134-141.— 
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80 male Ss dealt 4 decks of 32 cards, each deck con- 
sisting of a different design pattern of 8 range-rings. 
The time to deal each deck and errors made in iden- 
tifying a marked ring on each card were recorded. 
Each S was assigned to 1 of 4 groups involving dif- 
ferent combinations of 2 levels of threat and 2 levels 
of distraction. Performance differences obtained with 
the different patterns measured by dealing time were 
greater under threat than under nonthreat. Distrac- 
tion had no significant effect. There were fewer 
errors in the threat condition.—J. Arbit. 

3858. Murray, E. J., Schein, E. H., Erikson, K. 
T., Hill, W. F., & Cohen, M. (Syracuse U.) The 
effects of sleep deprivation on social behavior. J. 
soc. Psychol, 1959(May), 49, 229-236.—"During 
two separate experiments on 72 and 98 hours of sleep 
deprivation, observations were made of the social, 
recreational, and general behavior of the Ss" in 
several categories. “The strongest and most sig- 
nificant finding was that with sleep deprivation the 
Ss tended to change restlessly from one activity to 
another" which was "interpreted as indicating efforts 
...to maintain wakefulness by avoiding situations 
producing drowsiness."—J. C. Franklin. 

3859. Plackett, R. L. (U. Liverpool) The analy- 
sis of life test data. Technometrics, 1959, 1(1), 9- 
19.—“The experimental situation described is one in 
which an external stimulus is applied to a sample of 
n subjects. After a time t a certain number k of the 
subjects have reacted to the stimulus. The problem 
is then to determine what proportion of the population 
of subjects remain to react after a time T given that 
T>t. Methods for solution are described which 
use order statistics and examples are given."—Avuthor 
abstract. 

3860. Rensch, B., & Ducker, G. Die spiele von 
Mungo und Ichneumon. [Play in the mongoose 
and ichneumon.] Behaviour, 1959, 14, 185-213.— 
Elaborate descriptions of play behavior are given for 
captive Herpestes edwardsii and Н. ichneumon. “Тһе 
pronounced appetitive behaviour of hunting and the 
elaborate exploratory behaviour of the Herpestinae 
seem to predispose them for several kinds of play. 
Most, though not all components of their play are 
parts of the normal behaviour typical of these species." 
Playing with real prey usually changes into actual 
killing, whereas “play fighting rarely leads to a seri- 
ous fight." It is suggested that the similarity of the 
play of Herpestinae and the Mustelidae is based on 
an affinity between the groups "though this is not yet 
supported by paleontology.” English summary.—H. 
Н. Weiss. 

3861. Ross, Sherman; Dardano, Joseph, & 
Hackman, Ray C. (U. Maryland) Conductance 
levels during vigilance task performance. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1959(Feb), 43, 65-69.—Using apparatus 
similar to the Mackworth “clock” test, 9 Ss provided 
conductance trends over a 2-hour session. Cluster 
analysis revealed 3 clusters: ascending in 4 Ss, de- 
scending in 3 Ss, and cyclical in 2 Ss, “No sig- 
nificant differences were found between the perform- 
ances of these three clusters nor between high and 
low conductance groups. The results suggest, how- 
ever, that higher conductance level is associated with 
better performance.”—M. York. 

3862. Rossman, Angela. (U. Munich) Über 
das "Záhl'-Veringágen der Fische. [The count- 
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ing ability of fish.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Mar), 
16, 1-18.—Significant counting ability was not proven, 
although it was shown that size and quantity dis- 
crimination could be learned. Generally the dis- 
crimination of 1 from more than 1 was easily achieved. 
—A. H. Urmer. 

3863. Schnore, Morris M. Individual patterns 
of physiological activity as a function of task dif- 
ferences and degree of arousal. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 58, 117-128.—Investigated “the con- 
sistency of individual differences in physiological ac- 
tivity. In addition, some of the problems related to 
the measurement of arousal were also evaluated. 
Nine physiological functions were recorded. Varia- 
tions in experimental situation were produced by em- 
ploying tracking and arithmetic tasks with two differ- 
ent levels of arousal for each task... . during quali- 
tatively and quantitatively different stimulus situa- 
tions individuals exhibited idiosyncratic but highly 
stereotyped patterns of somatic and autonomic ac- 
tivation.” 29 refs.—J. Arbit. 

3864. Shaffer, Gertrude Krauss. (Garfield Junior 
High School, Johnstown, Pa.) Variables affecting 
Kraus-Weber failures among junior high school 
girls. Кез. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1959(Mar), 30, 75-86.—The Kraus-Weber 
Test is a clinical test for “minimum muscular fitness 
necessary to maintain normal health.” The relation- 
ship of certain variables on the high rate of failure 
of the K-W Test as applied to junior high school 
girls was investigated and the value of conditioning 
exercises questioned, A positive correlation between 
K-W failures and IQ is reported. As intelligence in- 
creased, K-W failures decreased. Age likewise ap- 
peared to influence K-W failures since with increase 
of age level the percentage of K-W failures and the 
amount of improvement made decreased. There is 
an interrelationship between intelligence, age and 
physical type and K-W failure. A physical condi- 
tioning program based on meeting physiological needs 
produced rapid gains in strength and flexibility lead- 
ing these girls to a favorable level of performance of 
the K-W comparable to that attained by European 
children.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3865. Shimoyama, Takeshi. (Tokyo U. Educa- 
tion) Nezumi no ijyo kotei ni kansuru kenkyü : II. 
Jyodosei to kotei toni oyobosu убјікі shigekizuke 
no koka. [Studies of abnormal fixation in the rat: 
II. The effect of infantile stimulation on emotionality 
and fixation.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1959, 
9, 109-115.— The level of emotionality in infant rats 
was tested in terms of excretion in an open field. 
Results were as follows: (a) electric shock increased 
emotionality, (b) auditory stimulus considerably in- 
creased emotionality only when it caused a seizure in 
the rat, and (c) there was no definite correlation be- 
tween the level of tolerance to fixation in an insoluble 
discrimination situation and the sensitivity to electric 
or auditory stimulations—S. Ohwaki. 

3866. Shor, Ronald E. (Brandeis U.) Hypno- 
sis and the concept of the generalized reality- 
orientation. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959( Jul), 13, 
582-602.—12 propositions are formulated in regard 

to hypnosis as an altered state of the organism. This 
alteration consists of a relative breakdown of the 
usual orientation to generalized reality into nonfunc- 
tional awareness. A distinction is drawn between 
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trance and hypnosis and the relationship between 
hypnosis and certain states such as absent-minded. 
ness is discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 

3867. Takeuchi, Terumune, & Saito, Shigeru, 
(Hirosaki U.) Shironezumi no jihatsuteki kotai 
gensho ni oyobosu dengeki no koka: Shogeki 
kyodo kébaisa ni yoru kento. [The effect of elec- 
tric shock on spontaneous alternation in the white 
rat] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 1959, 9, 33-43.— 
A simple T-maze was used. Conditions varied were 
intensity, gradient and position of the shock, and the 
intertrial interval. All these factors affected the rate 
of spontaneous alternation. Dual effect of electric 
shock, facilitatory and inhibitory, on rat’s behavior 
was discussed. English abstract. 24 refs—$. 
Ohwaki. 

3868. Tembrock, Gunter. Beobachtungen zur 
Fuchsranz unter besonderer Beriicksichtungen 
der Lantgebung. [Observations of the mating of 
foxes with special consideration of baying.] Z. Tier- 
psychol, 1959(Aug), 16, 351-368.—Courtship be- 
havior of 5 male and 4 female foxes is analyzed. 
Mating behavior for males ranged from polygamy 
to monogamy. The territorial behavior of the foxes 
showed females marking their territory earlier than 
the males, supposedly for the rearing of the litter. 
The territorial marking of the female leads to mating 
behavior by the male gaining information regarding 
the female’s sexual phase by smelling the urine ee 
and later by direct sniffing of her anal region. Ro 
order observations led to the conclusion that тае 
and female ranks are separated. Sound utterances 
are described by means of oscillograms, and it d 
shown that the social meaning of different soum 5 
can be distinguished.—4. Н. Urmer. 

3869. Thorpe, W. H. (0. Cambridge) Тһе 
learning of song patterns by birds, with especia 
reference to the song of the Chaffinch Fring à 
coelebs. Ibis, 1958, 100, 535—570,—Сһайїпсһ song 
were analyzed by means of а sound зрео ai 
Normal songs lasts 2.5 seconds and falls into 3р pon 
“Birds caught as juveniles in their first autumn ШУ 
isolated until the summer following produced E. 
normal songs. . . . Birds which have been hand res des 
in auditory isolation from the fifth day of life роса 
extremely simple songs which represent ше pes 
components of the specific song.” If the han ‘cota 
birds “are themselves grouped together BS by 
communities . . . each group will . . . bui Ao ү, 
mutùal stimulation and imitation, complex ЫШ 49 refs. 
abnormal songs." 129 spectrograph figs. ап 
—N. M. Ginsburg. t 

3870. Tinbergen, N. (Oxford U.) Cod í 
tive studies of the behaviour of gulls (Lan; 
A progress report. Behaviour, 1959, e ; 
“This paper describes a number of displays the 
ous gulls (Laridae) with special references Kitti- 
Herring Gull group, the hooded gulls, and t evoltt- 
wake, and discusses their functions, causation, 
tionary origin and further evolution as signa P © 
most common single displays and display sed rios 
are described. 16 photographs, illustrating 
aspects of meeting ceremonies and display: 
panying the text.—H. H. Weiss. hl und 

3871. Wagner, Helmuth O. Nestplatzw mexi- 
den Nestbau auslosende Reize bei ens е choice 
kanischen Vogelarten. [The nesting Plac 
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and stimuli leading to the nest construction of some 
Mexican birds.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Aug), 16, 
29/-301.—The nesting behavior of several species 
of birds is described with the general conclusion that 
birds choose or maintain their breeding places ex- 
clusively on the basis of suitable nesting localites.— 
А. H. Urmer. 


3872, Walters, C. Etta. (Florida State U.) 
Motor ability and educability factors of high and 
low scoring beginning bowlers. Res. Quart. Amer. 
Ass, Hlth. Phys. Educ, Recr., 1959(Mar), 30, 94— 
100.—Motor ability, educability, body sway, the finger 
test and ACE were administered to 41 college women 
who had never bowled but who were enrolled in a 
beginning bowling class. The above average bowler 
was better in motor ability and educability than the 
below average bowler. Significantly, better than 
average body sway and higher bowling scores were 
characteristic of the above average S in educability 
and motor ability —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3873. Warren, J. M. Perseverative reactions in 
chicks and kittens. J. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 47, 9- 
12.—7 white Leghorn chicks and 5 kittens were tested 
on Hamilton’s insoluble multiple-choice problem. 
The performance of the 2 species did not differ sig- 
nificantly, The validity of the task for interspecies 
comparisons was questioned.—R. W. Husband. 


3874. Weitzenhoffer, Andre M., Gough, Philip 
B, & Landes, Judah. А study of the Braid effect: 
ypnosis by visual fixation. J. Psychol, 1959 
(Jan), 47, 67-80.—148 Ss were requested to fixate 
their attention and eyes for 10 minutes upon a small 
right object in accordance with a procedure of James 
Braid for the production of hypnosis. 5 groups be- 
ma that the experiment was a study of attention, 
d th that it was a study of hypnotism aimed at 
4 paring methods of induction. The full Braid 
a Was never obtained, even in the presence of 
bilis Suggestions, although heightened suggesti- 
pai Was observed. It was concluded that visual 
Eu iie m at роса hypnosis in а form 
at brough о то- 

оше А ЖЫ t about by modern р 


vid Wilson, Don J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
ess of reaction and movement related to 
PA Rd or nonrhythmicity of signal presenta- 

- Кесу 1939 Quart. Amer. Ass. НІ. Phys. Educ. 
entation Маг), 30, 101-109.—Is rhythmic pres- 
Presentatio, Signals preferable to the nonrhythmic 

ont ‚А group of 50 college men were pre- 

Which E visual stimuli from 8 light flashes to 

orward E семы by a "vigorous upward and 

Was More rapid hen the arm.” The reaction time 

Speed gets ПУ тіс rather than a nonrhythmic series. 
цог ү тешеп! was not affected by rhythmicity 


OR 
Bie, ion 9r movement were found to be almost 
3876 “at—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

haviour Wyrwicks, W. Studies on detour be- 


Various [гр 22!ur, 1959, 14, 241-264.—Pups from 
to Medus Were housed in large boxes from birth 
Preliminary pou going around any objects. During 
Nd were У training they were permitted to remain, 
‘Oa partition’ 9n a particular side of a box relative 

n. After several days a “key experiment" 
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was performed consisting of placing the feeding bowl 
behind a wire partition. “It was found that most pups 
which were previously allowed to remain in the whole 
experimental place or which previously went round 
a fence in another situation, know how to find the 
way round the partition to reach the food. The task 
was easiest for pups preliminarily trained in pairs.” 
The detour reactions were interpreted as a “loco- 
motor conditioned reflex” acquired early in life, —H. 
Н. Weiss. 


(See also Abstracts 3601, 3609, 3620, 3622, 3626, 
3683, 3920, 3971, 3986, 3988, 4111) 
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3877. Altus, William D. Sexual role, the short 
story, and the writer. J. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 47, 
37-40—An experiment to see if college students 
could identify the sex of writer of a story in the New 
Yorker or Saturday Evening Post by reading the first 
few sentences of the story. 86% judged better than 
chance. Another test, composed of passages best 
diagnosed, was devised, and analysis attempted. 
Women did better than men, but correlation with 
a vocabulary test was low. Judges could not de- 
scribe techniques of identification, beyond “infer- 
ence."—R. W. Husband. 


3878. Baker, C. H. (Defence Research Medi- 
cal Lab., Toronto) Three minor studies of vigi- 
lance. Def. Res. Med. Lab. Rep., 1959(Apr), No. 
234-2. 15 p.—Reaction times (RT) were obtained to 
a test signal which followed a sequence of 20 light 
signals spaced evenly at 10 sec. or 2 min. intervals or 
irregularly around them. For the 10 sec. regular 
group, RTs to the test signal were significantly longer 
for 2 test intervals shorter than the previous inter- 
vals. In the 10 sec. irregular condition, RTs were 
significantly longer only for a short test interval not 
previously given. No other significant differences 
occurred. А 2nd study compared monitoring per- 
formance under 3 conditions of intersignal regularity. 
Only the most irregular condition (intervals of 45- 
600 sec.) yielded a significant increase in errors dur- 
ing the 2nd half hour of monitoring. А 3rd study 
compared missed signals when there was knowledge 
of results (KR), when there was no KR, and when a 
missed signal was repeated until it was detected 
("feedback"). Significant decrements in the 2nd 
half hour occurred only in the no KR group. Re- 
sults are interpreted in terms of the expectancy 
theory of vigilance.—J. L. Fozard. 


3879. Bilz, Rudolf. (U. Mainz, Germany) Über- 
sprungphinomene: Eine Betrachtung über die 
Tinbergenschen *Übersprungbewegungen." [Phe- 
nomena of displacement: An essay on Tinbergen's 
"displacement activity."] Nervenarzt, 1959(Apr), 
30, 145-153.—Excited animals, when refraining from 
direct attack on the exciting agent, were observed to 
show "substitute activity," which can be interpreted 
as "pars pro toto" expression of aggression. This 
concept is applied to а wide variety of situations, of- 
fering many interpretations.—M. Kaelbling. 


3880. Blum, Lucille Hollander. (Postgraduate 
Center Psychotherapy, NYC) What do readers 
“read” in popular writings on psychologic matters? 
Some responses to an article on psychoanalysis. 
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Amer. J. Psychother., 1959(Apr), 13, 360-375.— 
“. . . the problem of communication of psychologic 
material to the lay person. . . . how people actually 
respond to material which is popularly presented. . . . 
is approached from the point of view of perceptual 
behavior. The influence of personality factors on 
the individual's perceptual activity is described. At- 
tempt is made to demonstrate that perceiving takes 
place in a ‘tuned organism’ in a natural as well as in 
an experimental setting, and that the individual limits 
his perception to what is affectively meaningful to 
him at the time."—L. N. Solomon. 

3881. Gollin, Eugene S. Organizational char- 
acteristics of social judgment: A developmental 
investigation. J. Pers., 1958( Jun), 26, 139-154.— 
“Ss differing in age, sex, intelligence, and paternal 
occupation class were asked to write their judgments 
of a boy whose behavior they observed in a five-scene 
silent movie. Two scenes in the movie were designed 
to connote 'good' behavior and two were designed to 
connote 'bad' behavior. Individual differences in the 
organizational character of judgments were obtained. 
Some Ss utilized inferences in an attempt to account 
for the diversity of behavior, others used inference 
only in accounting for particular behavioral themes, 
while still others did not use inference but confined 
themselves to describing the action they had per- 
ceived. The differences in response apparently are 
associated with age, sex, intelligence, and social back- 
ground. The relevance of these findings to Asch's 
position and to the assertions of Piaget and Werner 
are discussed.”—A, Rosen. 

3882. Gruen, Walter. Behavioral correlates of 
some dimensions of the cognitive field. J. Pers., 
1959(Jun), 27, 169-186.—4 dimensions of cognition, 
such as accuracy, capacity to include outer and inner 
complexities, and organizational capacity, were meas- 
ured by means of the Rorschach for 49 undergraduate 
Ss. These scores were related to behavior in a prob- 
lem solving situation, a complicated stylus maze. 
Significant relationships were found as predicted be- 
tween the Rorschach and maze measures for the 2nd 
and 4th dimensions in the initial stage, but no rela- 
tionships held up later in the learning process.—4. 
Rosen. 


3883. Harvey, O. J., & Caldwell, Donald F. As- 
similation and contrast phenomena in response to 
environmental variation. J. Pers., 1959( Jun), 27, 
125-135.—Processes by which an individual may 
maintain congruity between his attitude r concept and 
discrepant evaluations or stimuli. “The ‘attitude’... 
was an experimentally produced concept of a constant 
distance between two flashes of light." Stimulus dis- 
crepancy was provided by a change in this distance 
after the concept had been formed. The relation of 4 
variables to the processes of assimilation and contrast 
were studied: strength of concept, stimulus-concept 
discrepancy, repetition of discrepancy, and tolerance 
of ambiguity. 14 male undergraduates were Ss in 
each of 8 experimental conditions. Persons with 
weaker concepts changed significantly with repeated 
discrepancy, and those with stronger concepts tended 
to overestimate discrepancies. Extrapolation from 

such psychophysical studies to the operation of atti- 
tudes on real life issues is tenuous.—A. Rosen. 


. Hebb, D. О. (McGill U., Montreal) Mo- 
к а thought. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 
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1959(Apr), 8, 4-9.— Problem solving arouses excita- 
tion because of a conflict or contradiction it poses, 
Some situations seem to be attractive because of the 
contradiction itself, as in puzzles. The idea of an 
attractive conflict is applied to be special cases of 
poetry and propaganda.—J. Bucklew. 


3885. Jacons, A., Capek, L., & Meehan, J.P. (U, 
Southern California) The measurement of verbal 
responses to experimentally induced changes in 
emotional states: I. The arousal of fear. /. psy- 
chol. Stud., 1959, 11, 1-6.— The study attempted to 
induce and measure changes in a specific emotional 
state in a group situation. Using a tape-recorded 
dramatization as the fear-inducing stimulus, and an 
adjective check list to measure emotional change, 
positive results were obtained—M. S. Mayzner. 


3886. Kabanova-Meller, E. N.  Perekhod ot 
“yneshnikh” deistvii k myslennym v formirovanii 
znanif u shkol’nikov. [Transition of pupils from 
"external" actions to those performed mentally in the 
course of learning.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 44- 
55.—Data are cited to refute the view that “transi- 
tion from external to inwardly conceived action" is 
the most important step in the entire process of con- 
cept-formation." This view fails to discriminate suf- 
ficiently between 2 aspects of learning, the formation 
of new connections and the reproduction of previous 
knowledge.” —I. D. London. 


3887. Leplat, J., & Rouanet, H. Decisions et 
fonctions d’utilite. [Decision-making and functio 
of utility.) Bull. Cent, Etud. Rech. Psychotec ү, 
1959( Jan-Jun), 8, 122-128.—3 types of decision-mak- 
ing illustrated by examples are discussed. In 
the choice situation where no risk is involved, W "m 
there is a risk, and where there is uncertainty. ies 
criterion of "maximalization" is introduced. aM 
trivial in the 1st type of decision-making. The pr o 
bilities are determined in the 2nd type and bir 
given an objective evaluation, while in the cera 
making where there is uncertainty, the proba pu 
are subjective, and therefore there is a great 
for maximalization of “expected utility. —V. 


3888. MacBrayer, Caroline Taylor. Syne 
validity and learning without awareness j ae 
sult. Psychol, 1959(Aug), 23, 357-360.—T! e ois 
choanalytic concept of unconscious sexual Sy nó n 
and unconscious learning was investigated. alid 
scious sexual symbolism was proven to be ee 
Some evidence exists that responses to projectiv ET 
terial are more dependent on recent learning, Pid deep 
ing which is near the limen of awareness, EN j 
unconscious or repressed processes—A. 4. 


3 itique 
3889. Maslow, A. H. (Brandeis U.) Сере 
of self-actualization: I. Some dangers 0 4- 


cognition. J, indiv. Psychol., 1959 (May); ngers” 
32.—Cited and discussed are a number of ^ Jeast 
such as that of “making action impossible, ОГ 5c 
indecisive,” making us less responsible, ап р 
ing other persons as “perfect.”—A. R. Howa м eli 
3890. Piotrowski, Zygmunt A. (Jefferson Kurt 
cal Coll.) Basic human motives according ub, 19 
Goldstein. Amer. J. Psychother., 59( abi | 
553-560.—Goldstein's theory of motivation ER 
“satisfaction” into 2 basic motives: the hea desire © 
for active self-expression, and the pathologe ¢ 


eiv- 
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compensate for the debilitating effects of anxiety. 
Implications of this theory are discussed —L. Ñ. 
Solomon. t 

3891. Pokorny, Richard R. Über die “Einfiih- 
lung" [On “empathy.”] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. An- 
wend., 1959, 18, 112-132.—Empathy is regarded as a 
nonrational mode of understanding "between the hu- 
man Ego and the living Thou [experienced as hu- 
man]. This faculty is held to be characteristic of 
man throughout his history. Primitive types of 
empathy can be seen in both herd and domesticated 
animals. “Empathy has nothing to do with logic. 
But it can be consciously [cultivated] . . . it can 
gain the same importance for scientific knowledge as 
it has for everyday life." English, German, and 
French summaries. 49 refs.—J. W. House. 


3892. Ponomarev, IA. A. (Moscow State 1679 
Russia) ^ Vzaimootnoshenie priamogo (osozna- 
vaemogo) i pobochnogo (neosoznavaemogo) pro- 
duktov deistviia. [The interrelationship of direct 
(conscious) products of action and its (unconscious ) 
byproducts. Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 90-104.— 
Any human action in a concrete situation involves 
à consciously realized effect (its direct product) and 
ап unconscious component (its byproduct). Despite 
its unconscous character the latter is reflected in the 
mind (in elementary, unconscious form). Since this 
byproduct is not due to a conscious effort, its reflec- 
tion may be outside the limits of the subject's rational 
experience, In some cases, this byproduct may pro- 
vide a cue for the solution of a creative task (ie., 
a task which cannot be solved by known methods).” 
Fully to utilize such a cue requires awareness of it 

y the S, Experiments are discussed which illumi- 
nate the conditions necessary for bringing the un- 
ү оон byproduct to the S's awareness.—/. D. Lon- 


3893. Royal, Donald Cochran (U. Michi 
, Royal, . (U. gan) 
d multidimensional analysis of perception of emo- 
prom Schematic facial expressions. Disserta- 
n Abstr., 1959 ( Jun), 19, 3388.—Abstract. 


EM Scheerer, Martin. (U. Kansas) Spheres 
to КОШЕ: Ап analysis of stages from perception 
Ма ME thinking. J, indiv. Psychol, 1959 
E 50-61.—The object of this paper is “(1) 
tinguish poetin qualitative factors which dis- 
1o etween perception and abstract thought; 

i. ( ) monstrate intermediate stages between these 
and ‘Tin tl describe such stages in experiential terms 


Spheres of um to developmental psychology. . . . 


tion, The caning differ from actual concept forma- 


Orders 17, 90 not stem from deliberate reflection 
deen and abstraction, They are anchored in and 
Mediate copa tational experiences. They are inter- 
Stoupin, RAE Stages between schemata and logical 
arg, "SS through concepts,” 37 refs.—4. К. How- 


389 А 
tors 5, Shaw, Marvin E. Some motivational fac- 


1958 (т S°°Peration and competition. J. Pers., 
шш. dt 26, 155-169.—“Two experiments were 
55 test the relative effectveness of coopera- 
“тоес jo, Petition under conditions which were 
le ехрегиш, the effects of the procedural variable. 

е othe ent employed a perceptual motor task 

of the two T à memory-reasoning task. The results 
' €xperiments agreed in finding the coopera- 
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tive situation to be more efficient, but less satisfying, 
than the competitive situation.” 19 refs.—4. Rosen. 

3896. Smith, G. M., & Beecher, H. K. (Massa- 
chusetts General Hosp., Boston) Effect of mor- 
phine on the subjective response of hunger in nor- 
mal subjects. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1959, 126, 
63-69.—"85 nonaddict, nonpatient, adult male . . . 
students received the ‘standard’ clinical dose of 10 
mg of morphine phosphate per 70 kg of body weight 
and 1 ml of saline subcutaneously.” The subjective 
response of hunger was measured by the response to 
the word “hungry” on an adjective check list and by 
volunteered responses relevant to the state of hunger. 
Eating and requests for food were also measured, 
“Tt is concluded that, in comparison with a placebo, 
morphine does not reduce the hunger responses stud- 
ied in the majority of nonpatient, nonaddict subjects.” 
—G. A. Heise. ' 

3897. Smith, G. M., & Beecher, Н. К. (Massa- 
chusetts General Hosp., Boston) Measurement of 
"mental clouding" and other subjective effects of 
morphine. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1959, 126, 50- 
62.—A 12-item questionnaire, a 78-item adjective 
check list, and volunteered adjectives or phrases were 
used to measure the sensations and moods of 61 non- 
addict male students before and after subcutaneous 
injections of placebo and morphine phosphate (10 
mg/70 kg body weight). “The major subjective re- 
sponses to morphine in the ‘somatic’ area were dizzi- 
ness, nausea, itchiness, headache, and warmness. The 
major responses in the ‘nonsomatic’ area were mental 
clouding, physical inactivity, and mental inactivity. 
. .. The period of peak action was between 1 and 4 
hours after medication for most responses."—G. A. 
Heise. 

3898. Smith, Laurence C., Jr., & Phillips, Leslie. 
Social effectiveness and developmental level in 
adolescence. J. Pers., 1959(Jun), 27, 238-249.— 
The hypothesis of a relationship between social ma- 
turity and effectiveness of cognitive functioning was 
studied in a group of 61 adolescent males. The Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale, Rorschach, and Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary were used to derive measures of 
social adequacy, cognitive development level, and in- 
telligence. The general hypothesis was confirmed al- 
though the relationship undergoes certain changes 
with age. 24 refs.—4. Rosen. 

3899. Spivack, George, & Levine, Murray. 
Spiral aftereffect and measures of satiation in 
brain-injured and normal subjects. J. Pers., 1959 
(Jun), 27, 211-227.—Relationship of spiral visual 
attereffect (SVA) duration to a visual figural after- 
effect, reversible figures, memory, intelligence, and 
age, was studied in brain damaged and normal groups. 
The brain damaged group demonstrated longer dura- 
tions and a less discriminating response to amount of 
spinning as well as less frequent reporting of SVA 
than normals. 40 refs—A. Rosen. 

3900. Thomas, Edwin J., & Zander, Alvin. (U. 
Michigan) The relationship of goal structure to 
motivation under extreme conditions. J. indiv. 
Psychol., 1959(May), 15, 121-127.— Proceeding from 
the hypothesis that the valence of a given goal varies 
positively with its instrumental value, results of a 
field test in which 459 airmen were trained in the 
skills of survival, evasion, and escape are presented. 
—A. R. Howard. 
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3901. Traxel Werner, & Wrede, Gunhild. (U. 
Marburg) Hautwiderstandsánderungen bei Mu- 
sikdarbietung. [Changes in GSR while listening to 
music.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959(Apr—Jun), 
6, 293-309.—The GSR of 30 students to 3 types of 
music (symphony, operetta, and jazz) was recorded 
and the results were compared. Fluctuations were 
strongest to jazz music, but the Ss preferred sym- 
phonic music. The discrepancy between emotional re- 
action and preference is traced to conventional group 
values.—W. J. Koppits. 


(See also Abstracts 3689, 3694, 3765, 3770, 3775, 
3853, 4297, 4532) 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


3902. Armus, Harvard L. Effect of magnitude 
of reinforcement on acquisition and extinction of 
a running response. J. exp, Psychol. 1959(Jul), 
58, 61-63.—"In rats given runway training under 
20—21-hr. food deprivation, it was found that the group 
reinforced with ten 45-mg. food pellets showed faster 
acquisition in both starting and running times than 
the group reinforced with only one such pellet. Dur- 
ing extinction, the reverse relationship held for run- 
ning times; starting time differences were not sig- 
nificant. While the acquistion results support previ- 
ous findings, the extinction data did not."—J. Arbit. 


3903. Barnes, Jean M., & Underwood, Benton J. 
“Fate” of first-list associations in transfer theory. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959( Aug), 58, 97-105.—The А-В, 
A-C and the A-B, A-B' transfer paradigms were 
studied. For the former the hypothesis of extinction 
of first-list responses is preferred to the other al- 
ternatives, For the latter, the List 1 responses 
showed no appreciable loss and List 2 was given 
perfectly after 1 anticipation trial. This is most un- 
оре in terms of а mediation hypothesis.—J. 

rbit. 


3904. Barthol, Richard P., & Ku, Nani D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Regression under stress 
to first learned behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959( Jul), 59, 134-136.—A test of the “regression to 
first learned behavior hypothesis” was made by teach- 
ing Ss 2 methods of tying knots, placing them under 
a stress condition, and observing which of the 2 
methods were employed. The data are reported as 
confirming the hypothesis—G. Frank. 


3905. Besch, Norma Е. Paired-associates learn- 
ing as a function of anxiety level and shock. J. 
Pers., 1959(Mar), 27, 116-124.—"48 female and 64 
male Ss were divided equally into a high-anxious and 
a low-anxious group on the basis of their scores on 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale. Half of the Ss in each 
anxiety-sex group were assigned to a shock or a non- 
shock condition on the basis of their score on a prac- 
tice list. All Ss learned two lists of paired-associates 
material, a noncompetitive and a competitive list... . 
Both shock groups performed at a lower level on the 
noncompetitive list than the nonshock groups, with 
the low anxiety group showing the greatest decre- 
ment.... The high-anxious Ss were relatively un- 
affected by shock, while the low-anxious group ex- 
hibited a marked decrement in performance. The 
findings were discussed in terms of the Hullian frame- 
work utilizing the concepts of habit strength and 
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drive. The relevance of Eriksen's interpretation was 
also discussed."—4. Rosen. 


3906. Bilodeau, Edward A., Bilodeau, Ina McD, 
& Schumsky, Donald A. Some effects of intro- 
ducing and withdrawing knowledge of results 
early and late in practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 58, 142-144.— The task was lever-displacing; 
knowledge of results was the amount and direction of 
the error. Showed (a) no improvement without KR, 
(b) progressive improvement with KR, and (c) re- 
sponse deterioration aíter the withdrawal of KR. 
Further, an early series of trials without KR had no 
latent effect on the learning shown when KR was 
eventually introduced.—J. Arbit. 


3907. Blough, Donald S. (Brown U.) Delayed 
matching in the pigeon. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 
(Apr), 2, 151-160.—Pigeons matched a flickering or 
steady sample by pecking the correspondingly illumi- 
nated response key. Reinforcement with grain fol- 
lowed each correct peck. Delays of from 0 to 10 
seconds intervened between disappearance of sample 
and illumination of response key. In 2 birds the per- 
centage of correct matches was a rather stable de- 
creasing function of delay. In another pair, the per- 
centage was an unstable function of delay. Stereo- 
typed behavior was observed in all 4 birds during the 
delay. In the Ist pair this behavior was a single, 
stable response; in the other pair different stereo 
typed responses were associated with each of the 
stimulus conditions (flickering and steady light); 
The mediating behavior varied in topography, d 
instability of the matching performance was attribute 
to this variation.—J. Arbit. 


3908. Boren, John J., & Navarro, Albert P. 
(Merck, Sharp, & Dohme Research Lab.) ine 
action of atropine, benactyzine, and scopolami 
upon fixed-interval and fixed-ratio behavior. ds 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 (Apr), 2, 107-115.— Atropi d 
benactyzine, and scopolamine were studied ion aita 
effects upon fixed-interval and fixed-ratio bel P im 
in a multiple schedule. Used 3 rats and a beu 
ing response with water as reward. At high SA 
the compounds eliminated the characteristic [ош 
patterns of both FR and the FI. Low doses incr 
the response rates slightly —J.-Arbit. 


A » lop- 
3909. Bradley, James V. (Wright Air Deve 
ment Center, Dayton, Ohio) Direction-of Ка 
turn stereotypes. J. appl. Psychol., 1959( od or 
21-24.—College students received 8 instructio ob: 
changing brightness of a light by turning fect te 
Either direction of turn accomplished the е de by 
quested, Clockwise-to-increase turns were та 

73.3% of the Ss.—M. York. 


А ia U. 
3910. Brandauer, Carl Martin. | (Columbia 0) 
The effects of uniform probabilities of ге еті" 
ment on the response rate of the рїгеоп. t 
tion Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3377.—Abstract. | 
И " 
3911. Bruner, Jerome S., Wallach, Michat оу 
& Galanter, Eugene H. (Harvard U.) J. Psy 
tification of recurrent regularity. Ате”. may 
chol, 1959(Jun), 72, 200-209.—Learning ^ri 
viewed as a “task in identifying recurren е of con 
ties,” a task made difficult by the occurron and 76 
ditions that mask the regularity.  StimU of error 
sponse-interference and the relative cost 
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are shown to be 3 such conditions. Some implica- 
tions for learning theory are drawn.—R, Н. Waters. 

3912. Burnstein, Eugene, & Dorfman, Donald. 
Some effects of meprobamate on human learning. 
J. Psychol, 1959(Jan), 47, 81-86—The effect of 
meprobamate on paired-associates learning was stud- 
ied, involving a list of high inter-item competition. 
29 college Ss, both male and female, took the drug, 
and 32 more a placebo. Ss under the drug learned 
significantly faster. This outcome had been predicted 
from Hull's conceptualization of anxiety or emotion- 
айу as directly reflecting the drive level—R. W. 
Husband. 

3913. Chance, June E. Generalization of ex- 
pectancies among functionally related behaviors. 
J, Pers., 1959 (Tun), 27, 228-238.—2 hypotheses re- 
garding generalization of expectancies derived from 
Rotter’s social learning theory of personality were 
tested, “It was hypothesized that expectancies would 
generalize to a greater extent in situations where Ss 
saw two behaviors as leading to the same goal as con- 
trasted with situations in which the two behaviors 
Were seen as leading to different goals. A second 
hypothesis stated that generalization would be greater 
as the difference between the expected and obtained 
Score was greater. The design used was based on the 
level of aspiration paradigm. Two pseudo-projective 
techniques were used. Ss were 167 undergraduate 
students, divided into four groups who received vary- 
ing structuring regarding what the “tests” were sup- 
posed to measure, Both experimental hypotheses 
Were confirmed.”—4. Rosen, 


3914, Clark, Robert. (Columbia U.) The be- 

Been РЫ some time-correlated reinforce- 
chedules. Dissertati: 

3877-9378. ее, DES lation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 


E. Clements, Cooper Clancey. (Indiana U.) 
а деря of correction conditions and intertrial 
, ulation of discrimination learning. Disserta- 

on Abstr., 1959 (Tun), 19, 3378-3379.—Abstract, 


3916, Crawford, John L., & Vanderplas, James 
' ^n experiment on the mediation of transfer 
Jan), ga associate learning. J. Psychol., 1959 
fet NU 87-98.—This study had 2 purposes: (a) 
tis eave of mediation (an intervening proc- 
0 obiect ШЕ generation of cue-stimuli by reactions 
fey Stimuli) when the medating assocations are 
Which pee faberimentally, and prior to the task in 
em s €r occurs; (b) to provide for control of 
Were used „alternative factors. Nonsense syllables 
ot an se in various orders, such as B-C, A-B, A-C, 
learnin mption that learning B-C might facilitate 
Ж. cs -C following A-B. 80 airmen, in a school 
Support ora were Ss. Actually, the data gave little 
definite T the mediation hypothesis, although not 
Y Contrary to it. e. W. Husband. 


VOD? 
The rei ao May Feldman. (New York U.) 


E 1959 (Jun), 19, 3379. — Abstract. 

ice SEP James. On the prediction of oc- 
Mediate E particular verbal intrusions in im- 
2 Lists ale J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 58, 17- 
Consisting of 12 words each were pre- 
thee, ОТ a test of immediate recall. In the 
Which lists, particular words occurred as in- 
ich varied in frequency from 0% for one 
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list to 44% for another. Data gathered on word- 
association frequencies clearly showed that the prob- 
ability of a particular word occurring in recall as an 
intrusion was determined by the average frequency 
with which that word occurs as an association to 
words on the list."—J. Arbit. 


3919. Denenberg, Victor H. Learning differ- 
ences in two separated lines of mice. Science, 
1959(Aug), 130, 451—452. "Significant differences 
in conditioning and response topography were ob- 
tained with two lines in C57BL/10 mice, suggesting 
the occurrence of a behavioral mutation. It is sug- 
gested that the two lines be classified as substrains, 
The two substrains would appear to be useful in ex- 
periments on genetics of behavior, Even when 
highly inbred animals are used experimentally, care 
should be taken to use as Ss only animals which are 
closely related in terms of filial generation.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


3920, Deutsch, J. A. The Hull-Leeper drive 
discrimination situation: A control experiment. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 11, 155-163.— 
"An experiment was conducted testing the author's 
explanation of the discrepancy between results ob- 
tained by Hull and Leeper in a similar situation. 
Animals were run either hungry or thirsty to obtain 
the appropriate reward by making one response when 
hungry and another when thirtsy." The results con- 
firm the predictions made from Deutsch's theory.—M. 
J. Wayner, Jr. 


3921. Deutsch, J. A., & Clarkson, J. K. Reason- 
ing in the hooded rat. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 11, 150-154.—"À problem situation was de- 
vised to test Deutsch's (1956) theory of reasoning 
(see 31: 4286). In this situation various problems 
can beset the rat and these problems admit of vari- 
ous equally rational solutions. Predictions from the 
theory were made, not only that the animals would 
solve the problems, but also which particular solution 
they would adopt. These predictions are confirmed.” 
—М. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3922. Deutsch, J. A., & Clarkson, J. K. A test 
of the neo-behaviouristic theory of extinction. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 11, 143-149.— 
“А test between Moltz's and Deutsch's theory of ex- 
tinction was devised. Animals were trained to go to 
the same goal-box via two different paths. Then 
they were divided into two groups. The first found 
the goal-box empty, the second found the entrance 
into the goal-box blocked. The choices of the ani- 
mals on the next trial were observed. The results are 
those predicted by Deutsch."—4M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3923. Dobrzhanskaia, A. K. Vliianie aminazina 
na vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel'nost' pri reaktivnykh 
sostoianiiakh, protekaiushchikh s iavleniiami voz- 
buzhdeniia. [Effect of aminasine on higher nervous 
activity in reactive states involving excitatory mani- 
festations.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 22- 
29.— Patients manifesting “long lasting hysterical ex- 
citation,” were marked by “weakness of the excita- 
tory process, prevalence in the cortx of the brain of 
passive inhibition and of positive induction with re- 
spect to the motor analyzer and subcortical regions.” 
Conditioned reflexes could not be elaborated. In the 
course of aminasine treatment cortical activity grad- 
ually became normal, with diminution and disappear- 
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ance of chaotic movements. Conditioned reflexes and 
differentiations were elaborated, first to stimuli of the 
1st signal system and then to those of the 2nd. Dur- 
ing recovery, the nature of aminasine influence on 
conditioned reflex activity depends on time of exami- 
nation. In the alert state aminasine exercises but 
slight influences on positive conditioned reflexes, 
tending to reduce them to some extent, while differ- 
entiations remain stable. Aminasine has an inhibi- 
tory effect on the activity of the motor analyzer.—7. 
D. London. 


3924. Doty, Robert W., & Rutledge, Lester T. 


(U. Michigan) Generalization between cortically 
and peripherally applied stimuli eliciting condi- 
tioned reflexes. J. Neurophysiol. 1959(Jul), 22, 
428-435.—Cats were trained to make foreleg flexions. 
Generalization was present between tonal and photic 
CS as well as between cortical areas whose direct 
electrical excitation served as CS. Extriopation of 
some cortical areas and section of parts of corpus 
callosum did not eliminate generalization.—G. West- 
heimer. 

3925. Eriksen, Charles W., Kuethe, James W., 
& Sullivan, Daniel F. Some personality correlates 
of learning without verbal awareness. J. Pers., 
1958( Jun), 26, 216-228.—"Response preferences for 
certain nonsense syllables were successfully estab- 
lished in Ss by means of a pseudotachistoscopic tech- 
nique without the Ss being aware of the reasons for 
their preference, Following these training trials Ss 
were led to believe that they were now participating 
in a second experiment. Half of the Ss were told that 
the E would try to send them by means of ESP one 
of the 10 nonsense syllables they had used in the 
previous experiment. For the other half of the Ss 
absolute judgments of size were used as a second task 
and the 10 nonsense syllables from the training task 
were used as labels for the different size categories. 
It was found that the response biases acquired on the 
training task generalized to both the ESP and the 
Size Judgment tasks. . . . High-psychasthenic Ss 
were found to show a significantly greater degree of 
awareness of their behavior in the experimental situa- 
tion as well as better recall of the experimental 
events.” —A. Rosen. 


3926. Ettlinger, George. Visual discrimination 
with a single manipulandum following temporal 
ablations in the monkey. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 11, 164-174.—A study of the effects of 
variation in the conditions of cue presentation and 
response availability on the visual discrimination per- 
formance of monkeys with bilateral inferior temporal 
ablations. “Temporal removals were followed by 
definite impairment on the pattern discrimination (as 
expected), but no consistent change in efficiency at 
brightness discrimination could be attributed to the 
lesions.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


3927. Ferguson, Elsie L., & Buss, Arnold H. 
Supplementary report: Acquisition, extinction, 
and counterconditioning with different verbal re- 
inforcement combinations. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Jul), 58, 94-95.—With normal Ss results for both 
conditioning and extinction are similar to those 
previously reported (see 31: 7321) for psychiatric 
Ss, and taken together with the results of counter- 
conditioning support, are consistent with the hypothe- 
sis previously noted: “Right is a weaker reinforcer 
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than Wrong is a negative reinforcer, and Nothing is 
a nonreinforcer."—J. Arbit. 


3928. Forrest, D. W. The role of muscular ten- 
sion in the recall of interrupted tasks. J. exp, 
Psychol., 1959( Aug), 58, 181-184.— This experiment 
was designed to discover whether the high level of 
muscular tension which has been shown to occur after 
the interruption of a motor task is a possible somatic 
basis for the Zeigarnik effect." Taking EMG records 
from the active arm during the performance of 8 
mirror-drawing tasks, % of which were interrupted, 
concluded that the increased tension was not a neces- 
sary concomitant of enhanced recall.—J. Arbit. 


3929. Foulke, Emerson. (Washington U. St. 
Louis) The time variable in stimulus generaliza- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3380— 
Abstract. 


3930. Giddan, Norman S. & Eriksen, Charles 
W. Generalization of response biases acquired 
with and without verbal awareness. J. Pers., 1959 
(Mar), 27, 104-115.—“A response bias to either the 
right or the left was induced in Ss during their per- 
formance on a pseudo-brightness-discrimination task, 
The reinforcement was a response of ‘correct’ from 
the E. Using a control group who had not received 
reinforcement as a comparison for spontaneous 
changes in response biases, it was found that a group 
of 40 Ss had significantly increased their usage of 
the reinforced response although they remained ver- 
bally unaware of the contingent relation between their 
behavior and the reinforcement. An additional 14 58 
acquired the response bias but were able to state that 
their preference for a right (left) response Was due 
to the fact that this response had a higher probability 
of being correct. Both aware and unaware Ss P 
eralized the acquired response bias to а concept tor- 
mation task."—4. Rosen. 


3931. Gollub, L. В., & Urban, J. T. The ac 
centuation of a rate difference during extinction, 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958(Oct), 1, 365-369; 
pigeons were first reinforced under mult i 
and responding was then extinguished under d 
stimulus conditions. The ratio of the rates 2 ane 
stimuli differed more during extinction than pc 
the period of intermittent renforcement. Es the 
difference between the pairs of ratios obtaine ы, y 
present experiment indicates that effects prO luci ке 
a selected variable are also a function of the C 


tions under which they are obtained.—J. Arbit. tee 
3932. Gooddy, William. (National Hosp. ГЕ? 


don, England) Two directions of memory. ` for 
div. Psychol., 1959(May), 15, 83-88.—Мепоту it 
past events has secured much attention ; meo ward. 
future events deserves a similar fate—A. R. 


d 

3933. Grings, William W., & Shmelev, Увео, 
N. Changes in GSR to a single stimulus ава, 
sult of training on a compound stimulus. s made 
Psychol., 1959(Aug), 58, 129-133.—“A test Wa? d t0 
of the prediction that when an organism 18 P oguently 
individual component stimuli and is = com- 
given training on a compound composed “ rd com- 
ponents, the response evocation potentials 0 ts, will! 
ponents may undergo a change. ... The s i sup: 
40 Ss and GSR conditioning to visual stim Er й 
port the expectation of a change in the ara ent ex- 
greater magnitude of response with reinforce 
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perience in the compound and less magnitude of re- 
sponse with presentational experience."—J. Arbit. 


3934. Hanson, Н. M. & Witoslawski, J. J. 
(Merck Inst. Therapeutic Research) Interaction 
between the components of a chained schedule. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 ( Apr), 2, 171-177.—3 male 
albino Wistar rats were observed on a variable 
chained fixed interval (FI) and fixed ratio (FR) 
schedule of lever pressing for sweetened condensed 
milk with a secondary reinforcing tone. As the FR 
requirement increases, responding in the FI main- 
tains its temporal distribution but is reduced in an 
orderly manner with increasing FR values. A larger 
number of responses per reinforcement was emitted 
with larger FR requirements. The relationship be- 
tween number of responses per reinforcement, FR 
size, and FI responding is not a simple one. А simple 
inverse relationship does not completely describe the 
performance for the values studied.—J. Arbit, 


3935. Haruki, Yutaka. (Waseda U. Tokyo) 
Shironezumi no kaihi hanno o Shokyo tetsuzuki 
ni kansuru ich gimmi. [A consideration of extinc- 
tion procedure of avoidance response.] Annu. anim. 
Psychol, Tokyo, 1959, 9, 53-61.—The experimental 
hypothesis tested was derived from Miller and 

Owrer's anxiety theory of avoidance response. А 
modified Miller-Mowrer shuttle box was used with a 
light as CS and an electric shock as US. The results 
Were in accord with the hypothesis that "the extinc- 
tion of avoidance responses was more rapid when the 
response did not eliminate the CS” than when the 
response eliminated it. English abstract—S. Ohwaki, 


3936. Herrnstein, R. J. Effects of scopolamine 
Оп a multiple schedule. J, exp. Anal. Behav., 1958 
(Oct), 1, 351-358—“Two rats were trained on a 4- 
Ply multiple Schedule, consisting of a food-reinforce- 
Ment component, an avoidance component, and 2 S^'s, 
Eus of a range of doses of scopolamine were 
de led. The two major effects of the drug were a 
ent action and the disruption of the various 
quc iminations that result from the procedure. А 

d Bt Was trained on a 2-ply multiple schedule 

Ng mitted the avoidance component and one of the 
ake ects of Scopolamine on the two remaining 

ponents were similar for all three rats.”—J. Arbit. 


тиеш; Herrnstein, R. J, & Brady, Joseph V. 
Sch eon among components of а multiple 
We J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1958(Oct), 1, 293- 
terval f multiple schedule consisting of a fixed in- 
a food reinforcement, a period of S4, a period 
vestigated fo idance, and another period of S4 was in- 
nents Tis Possible interactions among the com- 
Or which t was shown that variations in the interval 
Periods f onses postponed the shock in avoidance 
fespondis duced changes in the rate of avoidance 
Sá Periods and in the rate of responding during both 
tates E T these intervals were shortened, these 
interya es € rate of responding during the fixed 
change 0001614 decreased for one S and remained 
Bed for the обег”—/. Arbit 
38 3 ; 


T ( Hess, Eckhard H., & Schaeffer, Halmuth 
dicatorg of fe Innate behavior patterns as in- 
959 Tun) i € “Critical Period.” 7. Tierpsychol., 
fora duratio 6, 155-160. —129 chicks were observed 
ее ot Of 2 minutes in a typical imprinting ex- 

* results indicated that behavior re- 
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verses itself between 9 and 21 hours after birth. Тһе 
authors postulate that after 21 hours the process be- 
comes learned behavior rather than imprinting —A. 
Н. Urmer. 


3939. Honig, Werner K., Thomas, David R, & 
Guttman, Norman. Differential effects of continu- 
ous extinction and discrimination training on the 
generalization gradient. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 58, 145-152.—". . . continuous extinction has 
only the effect of reducing the response strength at 
all points on the generalization gradient in multiplica- 
tive fashion, while successive discrimnation training 
led to a suppression of responses, specifically in the 
area of the negative stimulus, and a shift both in 
the mean and the mode of the gradient away from 
that value." The discussion is in terms of excitation 
and inhibition in generalzation training.—J. Arbit. 


3940. Hubel, David H., Henson, Calvin O., Ru- 
pert, Allen, & Galambos, Robert. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) "Atten- 
tion" units in the auditory cortex. Science, 1959 
(May), 129, 1279-1280.—"in the course of examin- 
ing single unit responses from the cortex of unre- 
strained and unanesthetized cats, we have come upon 
a population of cells that appears to be sensitive to 
auditory stimuli only if the cat ‘pays attention’ to the 
sound source. . . . [These responses] illustrate an 
important difference between the information which 
can be gleaned from experiments of this type and 
that obtained in the usual 'acute' microelectrode ex- 
periment.” Figures indicating the response of an 
auditory cortical unit in a cat and the location of 
electrode tracks in the left auditory cortex of 7 cats 
are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


3941. Iordanis, K. A. Sravnitel'no-fiziologiches- 
kie dannye ob uslovnom tormozhenii i uslovnom 
rastormazhivanii. [Comparative physiological data 
on conditioned inhibition and conditioned disinhibi- 
tion.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 126-134. 
—In an experiment designed to elaborate in rabbits, 
pigeons, and turtles conditioned inhibition and condi- 
tioned disinhibition in response to an identical sup- 
plementary stimulus, having "double signal value," 
it was shown that turtles, in spite of considerable 
training, exhibited no simultaneous elaboration of 
conditioned inhibition and condtioned disinhibition 
in response to the same supplementary stimulus, al- 
though it was demonstrated that these could be formed 
separately. In pigeons and rabbits conditioned in- 
hibition and conditioned disinhibition can be formed, 
though the response is somewhat unstable. Pigeons 
and rabbits are unstable in differentiating the “double 
signal value" of the supplementary stimulus.—I. D. 
London. 


3942. Isaacson, Robert Lee. (U. Michigan) 
An electrographic study of the dog during avoid- 
ance learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 
3381.—Abstract. 


3943. Jacobs, Berne Lee, Jr. (0 Michigan) 


Some determinants of the rates о! deacquisition 
of avoidance and escape responses. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3381-3382.—Abstract, 

3944. Jeffrey, Wendell E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Variables in early discrimination learn- 
ing: II. Mode of response and stimulus difference 
in the discrimination of toal frequencies. Child 
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Develpm., 1958(Dec), 29, 531-538.—Data from 21 
5-year-old children shows that pretraining on match- 
ing tones by singing or by producing tones on the 
piano facilitates learning to press buttons differen- 
tially to 2 tones, but there is no evidence of transfer 
to different stimuli.—B. Camp. 


3945. John, E. R., & Killam, К. F. (California 
Medical Center, Los Angeles) Electrophysiological 
correlates of avoidance conditioning in the cat. J. 
Pharmacol. exp. ther., 1959, 125, 252-274.— "Central 
electrical responses to a flickering light [were] re- 
corded from cats having electrodes chronically im- 
planted in cortical and subcortical areas during (a) 
initial presentation of the stimulus, (b) familiariza- 
tion, (c) acquisition and performance of a conditioned 
avoidance response (CAR), (d) generalization to 
other frequencies of flickering light, (e) transfer to 
pulsed auditory stimulation, (f) blockade of the CAR 
by reserpine, and (g) extinction.” Frequency-spe- 
cific (labeled) responses disappeared during the fa- 
miliarization process, but reappeared when shock was 
paired with the flickering light. “Of particular inter- 
est was the shift in location of labeled responses from 
the classical visual pathway to the extralemniscal 
ascending system and then back to the major visual 
path again during successive stages of avoidance 
trainng."—G. A. Heise. 


3946. Jordan, Julian, & Sokoloff, B. (Florida 
Southern Coll.) Air ionization, age, and maze 
learning of rats. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 344-348.— 
4 groups of 75 rats each were compared in learning 
scores of a 14-choice-point T maze involving escape 
from water motive. The 4 groups comprised 2 age 
groups (approximately 3 and 18-22 months) and 2 
treatments groups. Опе treatment group involved 
normal atmospheric conditions, and the other treat- 
ment group involved negative air ionization. The 
"negative air ionization reduced considerably the 
number of errors and the time scores of the runs of 
the old rats."—J. Botwinick. 


3947. Joshi, Bhuwan Lal, & Warren, J. M. Dis- 
crimination of ambivalent cue stimuli by cats. J. 
Psychol., 1959( Jan), 47, 3-7.—Can cats discriminate 
stimuli presenting ambivalent cues? The perform- 
ance of cats was compared with that of monkeys 
tested on the same problem under similar conditions. 
"Test objects were small black and white squares, and 
large black and white rectangles. These were pre- 
sented so that each at times was rewarded, and each 
unrewarded. Contrary to previous results, cats were 
superior over monkeys on this test requiring concur- 
rent mastery of 4 antagonistic habits, but the sig- 
nificance of these findings is dubious.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 


3948. Karlova, A. N. Orientirovochnye refleksy 
u detei rannego vozrasta. [Orienting reflexes in 
children of early age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 37-44.—Development of an unconditioned 
and conditioned orienting reflex was studied in chil- 
dren in their 1st 3 years of life. The conditioned 
orienting reflex is formed rapidly in the 2nd 6 
months of the child’s life, and is stable over an in- 
terval of several days. Extinction of the conditioned 
reflex occurs rapidly, but more slowly than its elabora- 
tion. Distinct individual differences in higher nerv- 
ous activity in children were observed during the 
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formation and extinction of the conditioned orienting 
reflex.—I. D. London. 


3949. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leba- 
non) On the non-classical nature of avoidance- 
behavior. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 72, 243- 
247.—"Interpretations of avoidance-behavior in terms 
of classical conditioning are still common despite... 
[the fact that] avoidance- and eseape-responses can 
be quite dissimilar." This is again shown in the 
present experiment in which “internal-response was 
eliminated by the use of ‘postponing’ behavior. , , . 
The interpretation of postponing behavior as antedat- 
ing escape-behavior therefore, is inadequate.”—R, Н, 
Waters. 

3950. Kelleher, Roger T., Fry, William, & Cook, 
Leonard. (Smith, Kline & French Lab.) Inter- 
response time distribution as a function of differ- 
ential reinforcement of temporally spaced re- 
sponses. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 (Apr), 2, 91- 
106.—“This investigation demonstrated that precise 
time discriminations could be established with albino 
rats by selectively reinforcing responses spaced at 
specified time intervals from the preceding response 
When responses spaced between 20 and 25. seconds 
from a previous response was selectively reinforced, 
the probability of a response remained low for about 
15 seconds following a preceding response, and then 
increased abruptly to а peak near 20 seconds, « +» 
None of the schedules studied in this investigation 
generated bursts of responding or chains of overt be- 
havior between responses. Thus, neither of Ho 
phenomena is necessarily related to the developmen! 
of temporal discrimination.”—J. Arbit. Н. 

3951. Kendler, Tracy S., & Kendler, Howard I 9 
Reversal and nonreversal shifts in kinde i iin 
children. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 (Tul), 58 366. 
“The results obtained for the total group 31 : 
support either a single-unit or mediationa 4 
theory, since there was not significant difference а 
tween reversal and nonreversal shifts. . - “with 
initial learners responded in a manner consisten pu 
a mediational S-R theory, i.e., reversal was deli 
than nonreversal. Slow initial learners тезро 
а manner consistent with а single-unit prs. Arbit. 
ie. reversal was slower than nonreversal.’ тй dis 

3952. Klopfer, P. H. Social interactions mY a 
crimination learning with special refero 14, 
feeding behavior in birds. Behaviour, ‚х= vere 
282-299.—“Greenfinches (Chloris chloris) 
trained to feed from one of two patterns an 


о avoid 
Ein lower 
the other, with whole and aspirin-filled sunfl 


A P 5 inforce! б 
- seeds serving as positive and negative reinfo' a 


Single birds learned the discrimination Тр previ 
did birds which had been allowed to. obser were 
ously trained bird performing. Birds W^ pa 
being trained in the presence of an nro rned dis- 
however, required much longer.” These ү with by 
crimination responses could be interfere! orrect 16 
permitting the trained birds to observe їп Weis 
sponses made by untrained partners.— (9 Vera T. 
3953. Lanzetta, John T. & Kanarell, "rd 
(U. Delaware) "The effects of a monete re f 
on the acquisition of an imitative respoDs5 ште 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 59, 120- 
present study extends the results of an € f " 
gation [see 34: 827]. ... The findings, 0: с чопо? 


ous study supported the hypothesis that" im! 
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- opposition was dependent not only on its probability 
of leading to reward "but also on the prevailing so- 
— cial sanctions for its use. In the present study it was 
hypothesized that the obtained attenuation of an in- 
strumental imitation or opposition response under 
negative sanctions toward nonindependent behavior 
Would be overcome by increasing the utility of achiev- 
ing the task goal. .. . In general, opposition was more 
difficult to condition than imitation."—G. Frank. 


3954, Lawson, Reed. (Ohio State U.) Schedules 
of irrelevant signals and maintenance of monitor- 
ing behavior. Science, 1959(Feb), 129, 387-388.— 
6 male college students “clearly discriminated between 
critical and irrelevant signals, yet an intermittent 
schedule of irrelevant signals produced reliably higher 
rates of responding than did the continuous presenta- 
tion of such signals. This is exactly the result ob- 
tained with similar variations in reward schedules. 
lt seems that essentially ‘meaningless’ changes in 
stimulation can reinforce behavior, too.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


3955. Levine, Marvin, & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin) Learning-sets with one- and twelve- 
trial oddity-problems. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Jun), 72, 253-257.—Results with 14 rhesus monkeys 
indicate that the development of learning-sets depends 
only on the number of trials given, irrespective of 
dm they are organized into problems.’—R. H. 

ers, 


3956. Loevinger, Jane. (Jewish Hosp., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Patterns of parenthood as theories of learn- 
mg. J, abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 59, 148- 

.—Ап attempt to translate into and compare 
parental theories of what occurs in the learning proc- 
4 is with professional theories, concluding: “Every 

| ett Pattern of child-rearing embodies a theory 
earning, and all those parental theories are sub- 


stantially wrong, However. i 
А , any parental theory is 
etter than none," —G. Frank. ds i 


3957. Logler, Paul. (U. Freibur; Versuche 
Zur Frage des Zap] Vermógens pde Grau- 
Pagi und Vergleichsversuche an Menschen. 
ie Petiments regarding the counting ability of a 
y йу and comparative experiments with hu- 
t AT heychol, 1959(Jun), 16, 179-217.— 

n 3. cpOrts the ability of a gray parrot to 
e 014 differentially to numerical райкан although 
атой Not learn to differentiate numbers, He also 
© Tespond to visual patterns following audi- 


У cues involvi B ae 
Chil ving the same “number” concept. 
; Dai and adults yielded similar results—A. H. 


3 
б Long, E, R. Hammack, J. T., May, Е., & 
Operant Беһау ; Intermittent reinforcement of 
1058 (Осе ау10г in children. J. exp, Anal, Behav., 
; 1, 315-339—Children varying in age 
се, fo years operated manipulanda in individual 
Schedules ү Various reinforcements under various 
Die D | уне during 20- to 30-minute 
ici ns. Approximately 200 children 
1 lita аыр pome for more than 20 ет The 
Of children the feasibility of controlling the behavior 


Г "n 
rene!) mean S of various schedules of rein- 


3659, т, F 
1 "абое уа, Ole Ivar. (Us Washington) The 
induced muscular tension, tension 
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level and manifest anxiety in learning. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3384.—Abbstract. 

3960. Mackworth, N. H., & Mackworth, J. F. 
Rembering advance cues during searching. Brit, 
J. Psychol., 1959( Aug), 50, 207—222.— Visual search- 
ing can be greatly simplified by the provision of ad- 
ditional advance cues provided that these cues do not 
point to objects which are too far ahead. Experi- 
ments with naval ratings indicated that even at slow 
working speeds only 2 advance cues could be memor- 
ized to help subsequent performance and at fast speeds 
only 1 such cue could be remembered. The advance 
time was also much less with faster work. Anticipa-. 
tion span at fast speeds is apparently dependent upon 
the time available for perception and memorizing. A 
consistent finding is that grouping the advance times 
together in time improves performance. 29 refs, — 
С. М. Franks. 

3961. Malakhovskaia, D. В.  Vzaimodelstvie 
uslovnogo i bezuslovnogo podoshvennogo refleksa 
u detei rannego vozrasta. [Interaction between the 
conditioned and unconditioned plantar reflex in chil- 
dren of early age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 45-51.—A study was made of the interaction be- 
tween a natural reflex which keeps on developing in 
the postnatal period and a conditioned reflex formed 
on the basis of it. The plantar reflex changes in 
form from one of dorsal flexion of the toes, during 
the first few months, to one of plantar flexion, de- 
veloping after the age of 3 years. The conditioned 
reflex elaborated on the basis of the plantar reflex is 
not always displayed in the same form as the uncon- 
ditioned reflex. The appearance of conditioned move- 
ments, sometimes similarly patterned after the un- 
conditioned reflex movements, sometimes oppositely, 
is taken as due to the fact that a "conditioned stimu- 
lus may produce both excitation and inhibition of a 
given motor center, depending on the functional state 
of the nervous system at the moment of the condi- 
tioned stimulation.”—J. D. London. 

3962. Manning, Winton Howard. (Washington 
U., St. Louis) Correlates of change in complex 
functions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3384— 
3385,—Abstract. 

3963. Mayzner, M. S., & Tresselt, M. E. Shifts 
in connotative meaning of words as a function of 
varying amounts of previous restrictive experi- 
ence. J. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 47, 107-116.—An at- 
tempt to discover the optimum number of discrete 
stimuli needed to produce the greatest anchoring effect 
for a series of word-concept scales. The number was 
systematically varied from 0 to 30 per conceptual 
category, with the results indicating that 1 anchor per 
category produces proportionately the greatest effect 
(decrements in checking low-scaled words) and that 
10 anchors per category maximizes the effect. Fur- 
ther it was shown that this anchoring effect acts 
uniformly and systematically throughout the entire 
range of low-scaled words, producing uniform check- 
ing decrements on individual words.—R. W. Hus- 
band. 

3964. Miller, Norman, & Campbell, Donald T. 
(Northwestern U.) Recency and primacy in per- 
suasion as a function of the timing of speeches 
and measurements. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959 
(Jul), 59, 1-9.—“The order in which opposing argu- 
ments were presented . . . the time interval between . 
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them . . . and the time of testing . . . were varied for 
eight groups. . . . a significant recency effect was 
found under the conditions most favorable to recency 
as predicted from the application of Ebbinghaus de- 
cay curves.”—G. Frank. 


3965. Morrisett, Lloyd, Jr., & Hovland, Carl I. 
A comparison of three varieties of training in hu- 
man problem solving. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 
58, 52-55.—"Sixty-three Ss, divided into three groups, 
were given different distributions of 192 discrimina- 
tion problem training trials and then tested on the 
same transfer problem. Group I, II, and III were 
trained on 1, 24, and 3 problems, respectively. On 
the transfer test Group III proved to be superior to 
both Groups I and II, while Group I was superior to 
Group IL"—J, Arbit. 


3966. Moylan, Joseph J. Stimulus generaliza- 
tion in projective test (Rorschach) behavior. J. 
Pers., 1959(Mar), 27, 18-37.—"Stimulus generaliza- 
tion to Rorschach-like inkblot stimuli was investi- 
gated as a function of type of training stimulus and 
strength of association between training stimuli and 
the criterion response. . . . Interpretation of the re- 
sults required only the relatively well established 
general stimulus-response concepts and principles. 
None of the usual explanations of responses to Ror- 
schach stimuli such as the projection of drives or 
needs and stimulus pull were necessary." 21 refs.— 
А. Rosen. 


3967. Murata, Koji. (Osaka City U.) The ef- 
fect of verbal punishment upon selective learning. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1959(May), 30, 34-40.—The effect 
of verbal reward and punishment in sequences of 22- 
29 trials was studied, using a control group in order 
to isolate the separate effects of reward and punish- 
ment. Although it proved difficult to establish an 
empirical base line, the results indicated that reward 
was more effective at the beginning of a series of 
trials, and punishment more effective as the series 
continued. English summary.—J. Lyons. 


3968. Nishikawa, Koichi. (Waseda U., Tokyo) 
Shironezumi ni okeru fuan jyokenzuke no jikan- 
teki inshi. [A study of the temporal factors in fear 
conditioning in the albino rat.] Annu. anim. Psy- 
chol., Tokyo, 1959, 9, 45-52—A. Libby's findings 
on temporal factors in acquisition of Estes-Skinner 
conditioning were reexamned. The US-CS intervals 
used were 1, 4, 7, 10, and 20 sec. Confirming Libby’s 
results, the group conditioned with the 7-sec. interval 
showed the greatest depressant effect. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 


3969. Overall, John E., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
Response of rhesus monkeys to probabilistic se- 
quental dependencies. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 59-3. 4 p.—49 rhesus monkeys 
were divided into 2 treatment groups of 24 and 25 
animals. 2 identical stimulus objects were presented 
at each trial in a Wisconsin General Test Apparatus 
with reward presented for an equal number of trials 
on the left and right sides. For one group, the se- 
quence of reward placements contained a positive 
contingency; for the other, a negative contingency. 
The distribution of responses for sophisticated rhesus 
monkeys was found to depend on the statistical struc- 
ture of the stimulus sequence. It is recognized that 
all sequences of stimulus events may be characterized 
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in terms of “first-order” and “higher-order” proba. 
bilities. Because the behavior of monkeys in this 
experiment, like that of human Ss in other investiga- 
tions, has been found to be readily affected by rather 
slight differences in “higher-order” probabilities, an 
adequate conceptualization of the probability-stimulus 
for learning must include these components, A proba- 
bility hyper-space in which “first-order,” “second- 
order,” and other “higher-order” probabilities can 
be located on independent dimensions is suggested for 
a more adequate description of the effective proba- 
bility-stimulus. 15 refs.—L. Diller. 


3970. Overall, John E., & Brown, W. Lynn. (U. 
Texas) A comparison of the decision-behavior of 
rats and of human subjects. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1959( Jun), 72, 258-261.—In а 2-choice situation both 
rats and human Ss tend to exhibit responses in har- 
mony with probabilistic theory, but detailed analysis 
shows that rats “were consistent in positive recency- 
behavior. ... Human Ss . . . evidenced a strong nega- 
tive recency-effect."—R. H. Waters. 


3971. Papoushek, G. Metodika issledovaniia 
pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksov u detei v voz- 
raste do shesti mesiatsev. [A method of studying 
conditioned alimentary reflexes in infants up Us 
months of age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., d 
143-148.—The lack of techniques for objective recor 
ing of reactions necessary for the analysis of func- 
tional indices, such as latency and intensity of ae 
tion, has handicapped the study of conditioned rel WE 
in early infancy. The sucking reflex has, up E E 
present, been the most commonly studied alimen! x 
reaction. But this method is inadequate for o 
mental work. A new method is accordingly, т 
scribed, in which the turning of the head towar d 
source of food is used as the basic reflex and » ү, 
utilizes a newly designed apparatus, constructe sra 
simultaneous recording of head rotation and ы 
motor activity of the infant. The technique айры А 
facilitates simple reading of reaction records, 


ing latency and intensity of reaction—I. D. London. 
ERA lization 
3972. Pierrel, Rosemary. А zoni J. exp. 


gradient for auditory intensity in the г i 
Anal. Behav, 1958 (0с), 1, 303-313-—Rats ШЕ 
trained оп an auditory intensity discriminator. Mos 
bar-press rate as the response measure. ТШ 0с 
carried out until stable differential responi ensity 
curred to two 4000 cps tones separated by an stensities 
difference of 40 db. Then 3 intermediate ш 

were introduced along with the original stimu 

curves are decelerated gradients fitted р vadients 
bolic equation. Extincton gradients ап dni ali are 
obtained when the positive and negative 5 
reversed are also presented. 15 refs.—J. 


bia 

3973. Polin, Albert Terrence. (Colum 
The effects of massing and blocked oper д. 
tinction techniques on an anxiety-motiva e^ uy, 
ance locomotor response. Dissertation 
1959(Jun), 19, 3386-3387.—A bstract. did Co- 

3974. Poulsen, Holger. (Zoological rs domes- 
penhagen, Denmark) Song learning 1n 16, 
tic canary. Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Jun); E 
178.—Both innate and immitative songs 11 
are reported.—4. H. Urmer. ae @. 

3975. Premack, David, & Bahwell, Richa non- 
Missouri) Operant-level lever pressing 


Arbit. 


390 


an hyper- ` 
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key as a function of intertest interval J. exp, 
Anal. Behav., 1959(Apr), 2, 127-131.—In a Cebus 
monkey, 252 half-hour sessions of bar-pressing, each 
session separated by 15, 39, or 63 hours from the 
preceding session, revealed that lever pressing is a 
generally increasing function of the intertest interval. 
—/. Arbit. 


3976. Prokasy, William F., Jr., & Truax, Charles 
B. (Pennsylvania State U.) Reflex and condi- 
tioned responses as a function of manifest anxiety. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 72, 262-264.—No sig- 
nificant relationship was found between scores on the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale and frequency of the reflex 
blink to the light or tone CS in eyelid conditioning, 
or to a puff of air, the US. These results are con- 
trary to those predicted.—R. Н. Waters, 


3977. Pryer, Ronald Stanley. (Louisiana State 
U.) Retroactive inhibition in slow and fast learn- 
ers as a function of temporal position of the inter- 
polated task. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 
$370-3371.—Abstract. 


3978, Rock, Irvin, & Englestein, Phima. (New 
School Social Research) A study of memory for 
visual form. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 72, 221- 
229.—Ss were shown a figure and later subjected to 
recognition or reproduction tests. Results show that 
recognition does not deteriorate over the time inter- 
vals tested (15 secs. to 3 or 4 weeks) but that repro- 
ducton does. “These findings were interpreted to 
mean that although the trace, insofar as it represents 
shape, does not change, it does become increasingly 
unavailable over time."—R. Н. Waters. 


3979. Rogers, Arthur. (Louisiana State U.) A 
d hallucinations and the sense modality 
n learning. Dissertation Abst ., 1959 y 

19, SUI 2 Abstract RPM gen 


ae Ross, Leonard E. (U. Iowa)  Condi- 
E fear as a function of the CS-UCS and 
Probe stimulus intervals. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 


Jun), 19, 3387-3388. Abstract. 


E 1 Rozanova, T. V. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci- 
tazlichn a neproizvol’nom zapominanii 
tikh ree Котропеп{оу situatsii v zavisimosti 
zation Re 1v deiatel'nosti. [On involuntary memori- 
tion of khe ous components of a situation as a func- 
(4) 10551 role in activity.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5 
students 5—In a study, employing 90 university 
фр objects Ss, .etention was demonstrated not only 
given Af 5 which are consciously dealt with in a 
stitute оь but also for objects which help con- 
a S's activ; ground and have no direct bearing on 
Memorized ity. Background features are held to be 
stimuli rn the basis of analysis and synthesis of 
Whereas in on the limits of the Ist signal system, 
S are in punscious Memorization goth signal sys- 
object CUT ‚+. The background features of 
"eproduction Ре reproduced only indirectly following 
features, е object’s name and characteristic 
Meaning E a rule, objects that have specific verbal 
Wished by (768 letters, words) or those distin- 
Cannot be p tm associations (flat images of objects) 
тоша com гойисей if they play the role of back- 
Ponents in а situation.”—J. D. London. 


3982, 
(бз, изве, Wallace A., & Meseck, Oskar В. 
Str. 13, Würzburg, Germany) Der 
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Einfluss der Assoziation auf das Erinnern von 
Worten in der deutschen, französischen und en- 
glischen Sprache. [The influence of associations 
upon the recall of German, French, and English 
words.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959(Apr—Jun), 6, 
191-211.—Standards for a German adaptation of the 
Kent-Rosanoff Test were established with a group of 
331 pupils and students (age 16-30). Comparison 
tables of German, French, and English standards for 
the test are shown. In order to test linguistic habits 
upon reproduction of word lists 102 students were 
tested with 2 word lists. One list contained word 
pairs from the Kent-Rosanoff Test with high associa- 
tion values; the other list contained the pairs of low 
association values in random order. The results in- 
dicate that reproduction is facilitated by common as- 
sociation, Associaton studies, therefore, are a useful 
tool in linguistic investigations—W. J. Koppits. 


3983. Saltzman, Irving J., & Carterette, Teresa 
S. (Indiana U.) Incidental and intentional learn- 
ing of isolated and crowded items. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959( Jun), 72, 230-235.—"No significant effect 
of isolation (produced by either embedding or cir- 
cling the item) was found on either incidental or in- 
tentional learning."  Intentional learning was su- 
perior to incidental. “A reexamination of the rela- 
tionship presumed to exist between isolation and ease 
of learning is suggested."—R. H. Waters. 


3984. Schaefer, Halmuth H., & Hess, Eckhard 
H. Color preferences in imprinting objects. Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1959(Jun), 16, 161-172.—An investi- 
gation of the color preferences of imprinting objects 
indicated that the value for the following colors is 
blue, red, green, orange, gray, black, yellow, and 
white in order of eliciting the most-to-least follow- 
ing reaction. Naive controls showed some color 
preference, but the results were inconsistent. The 
authors conclude that the more effort an animal ex- 
pends during imprinting, the more completely it will 
be imprinted—A. H. Urmer. 


3985. Schonfield, David. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Changes in immediate memory as a function of 
age and meaning. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959(Jun), 
5, 112-118.—“A list of 10 simple monosyllabic words 
was presented as group tests to [239 Ss in Grades 2, 4, 
9, and 13]. . . . Nine of the ten words including the 
first word ‘close,’ were identical in all lists. The sixth 
word was randomly varied between the antonym, 
synonym and homonym of the first word.” This 
formed 3 lists each of which was given to 14 of each 
grade level group. “... homonyms raise the level of 
memory recall of the sixth word in all groups except 
Grade IX, synonyms tend to grow in importance 
above the age of eight and antonyms have no effect 
at Grade IV."—G. M. Della-Piana. 


3986. Schrier, Allan M., & Sperry, Roger W. 
(Brown U.)  Visuo-motor integration in split- 
brain cats. Science, 1959 (May), 129, 1275-1276.— 
Controls and “chiasm- and callosum-sectioned (split- 
brain) cats . . . were trained to displace the correct 
one of two different objects, using each forelimb half 
the time. During this discrimination training, vision 
was restricted to one eye, thus confining visual input 
and learning to a single hemisphere in the split-brain 
animals. It was found that either forelimb could be 
used about equally well by all the animals.” There 
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were 12 Ss; in 7 the chiasm and callosum were sec- 
tioned in the midline, in 2 the chiasm alone, and the 
remaining 3 were normal controls.—S. J. Lachman. 


3987. Schuck, John Robert. (Ohio State U.) 
Manipulation as a factor in primate pattern dis- 
crimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 
3388.—Abstract. 


3988. Segal, Evalyn F. (U. Minnesota) Con- 
firmation of a positive relation between depriva- 
tion and number of responses emitted for light 
reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Apr), 
2, 165-169.—36 male albino rats were given 30 daily 
operant-level sessions in a Skinner box under 1 of 
3 degrees of deprivaton. In the 31st session, every 
bar press produced illumination of a plastic panel 
above the lever lasting 3 seconds. Found that: (a) 
the median number of bar presses was greater on the 
light reinforcement session than at any time previ- 
ously, (b) a positive relation between deprivation 
and respondng for light reinforcer was found, (c) an 
inverse relation between deprivation and operant level. 
Interpretation was in terms of general activity and 
the Campbell-Sheffield hypothesis that the effect of 
deprivation is not directly upon activity but rather 
upon thresholds to external stimulation.—J. Arbit. 


3989, Shepard, John Е. (U. Michigan) An un- 
expected cue in maze learning. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Univer, Michigan, 1959. 37 p. $1.00.—Describes 
research carried out for the last 35 years on the cues 
which an animal receives from the floor over which 
he runs in learning a complex alley maze. Olfaction 
as a “floor-cue” is ruled out; the “floor-cue” probably 
depends on the cochlea. Detailed descriptions of the 
maze learning performance of individual rats are 
given.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


3990. Skinner, B. F., & Morse, W. Н. Fixed- 
interval reinforcement of running in a wheel. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1958(Oct), 1, 371—379.— Fixed- 
interval reinforcement of running in a wheel gener- 
ates a pause after reinforcement even when consider- 
able running occurs in the same wheel before and 
after the experimental session. The rate of running 
decreases as the force required to turn the wheel in- 
creases: can find a friction such that the performance 
resembles that obtained when a rat presses a lever 
under FI reinforcement. Sometimes FI reinforce- 
ment produces a curve negatively accelerated just be- 
fore reinforcement: seems to be due to the competing 
behavior of exploring the food magazine.—J. Arbit. 


3991. Skorunskaia, T. М. О faktorakh, opre- 
deliaiushchikh uslovnykh reaktsii s регуої signal'- 
noi sistemy na vtoruiu. [On factors determining 
character of dynamic transfer of conditioned reactions 
from the first signal system tothesecond.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel. 1959, 9, 30-36.—"By applying the 
method of verbal reinforcement and the defensive reac- 
tion method over a wide age range," rate of formation 
and stabilization of positive and inhibitory conditioned 
reactions was shown to be not always the same in the 
same S. "Dynamic transfer of conditioned reactions 
from the first to the second signal system was ob- 
served in most of the subjects when а written word 
was substituted for the direct conditioned stimulus." 

In adult Ss, dynamic transfer is more frequently dis- 
played when the defensive method is applied—J. D. 


London, 
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3992. Spence, К. W., Goodrich, К. P., & Ross, 
L. E. Performance in differential conditioning 
and discrimination learning as a function of 
hunger and relative response frequency. J. exp, 
Psychol., 1959(Jul), 58, 8-16.—''The present study 
reports two experiments designed to investigate the 
effects of varying drive level on differential condition- 
ing and selective learning. . . . findings provide fur- 
ther evidence for the generalization that performance 
in selective learning is independent of drive level 
when responses to the two discriminanda are equated, 
but varies with drive when the responses are not 
equated. The results were examined in relation to 
two alternative hypotheses of habit growth, in the 
context of an extension of Spence’s conditioning 
theory to selective learning." 15 refs.—J. Arbit. 


3993. Spira, Marcelle. Étude sur le temps psy- 
chologique. [Study of psychological time.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1959(Jan-Feb), 23, 117-140— 
A close relation exists between time and memory. 
Memory represents a most sublimated form of time 
anxiety and is one of the ego's multiple functions. 
Time is not a simple intellectual creation, but is an 
idea based on affective elements experienced since 
birth. 17 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3994. Suppes, Patrick, & Walsh, Karol А non- 
linear model for the experimental measurement 0 
utility. Behav. Sci., 1959(Jul), 4, 204-211.—“When 
a person has to choose between two or more d 
tions, each involving certain risks, he presumably 
weighs the chances of the possible outcomes against 
the ‘worth’ of these outcomes to him. His estima e 
of the chances is governed by his ‘subjective proba- 
bilities’ his relative preferences for the outcomes DY 
his ‘utility function” This paper explored ways ШУ 
estimating the latter so as to predict individu: | 
choices among various bets, assuming the chanc 
are known."—J. Arbit. ) 

3995. Takahashi, Tamaki. (Keio U., lo 
Shironezumi ni okeru sekkin kaihigata kik Pa d 
shigeki hanka. [On the effect of approach-aver™ 
ance competition and stimulus generalization, 950 9 
white rat] Annu. anim. Psychol, Tokyo, К ud 
103-107.—45 rats were trained to approach à ker 
lus circle under hunger drive. Generalization Me 
which were presented 1 at a time for test tria Si MT 
circles of various sizes. For test trials, мо ў an 
applied more intense shock (avoidance group roach 
the other 14 less intense hunger drive (rn up 
group) than the control group. The avoidance aum 
showed a significantly steeper gradient in, ЕС ine 
tion than the other 2 groups. This finding се con- 
terpreted to mean that in all approach-avoidan have 
flict situation, changes in avoidance tenden a in 
greater effect on the response strength than 
approach tendency.—S, Ohwaki. 49 Uy 680" 

3996. Takenaka, Haruhiko. (Hokkaido eng? 
poro) Shiro nezumi no kanketsu кубка nse” ni 
no shokyo katei ni okeru “Irrelevant тери х 
tsuite. ["Irrelevant responses" іп extincti anim 
partial reinforcement training of rats] 4% s of ех 
Psychol., Tokyo, 1959, 9, 13-22.— The process orig. 
tinction was analyzed for relative жей roups % 
relevant responses to the relevant ones. d with 9 
rats were trained to bar-pressing respons gd that 
levels of reinforcement schedule. dt was Р respons 
the greatest relative frequency of irrelevan 
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occurred at various time points during the extinction 
period depending on the reinforcement schedule em- 
ployed. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


3997. Talland, George A. (Harvard Medical 
School) The interference theory of forgetting 
and the amnesic syndrome. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959( Jul), 59, 10-16.—"'Tests of memorizing 
nonsense syllables and meaningful words were given 
to 20 patients with Korsakoff's psychosis and to a 
control group of 23, composed in part of psychiatric 
outpatients with a history of alcoholism, in part of 
hospitalized patients suffering from neurological dis- 
eases other than brain damage. Retention and the 
effects of retroactive and proactive interference were 
tested. ... Control Ss showed . . . evidence of retro- 
active interference, Korsakoff patients showed . . . 
no retroactive interference effects.”—G. Frank. 


3998. Thompson, Robert. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp, Mandeville) Transient memory in albino 
tats. Science, 1959(Mar), 129, 842-843.—"Rats 
were trained on the repeated reversal of a position 
habit in a T-maze. Test trials of memory were 
given at varying intervals after the completion of each 
reversal, Those animals exhibiting a consistent pref- 
erence for one side failed to retain the effects of 
training to the nonpreferred side for more than a few 
minutes." Individual data for the 18 animals (11 
Surgically brain damaged) are presented. The data 
demonstrate that habit tendencies acquired by massed 
Practice can be maintained by temporary active neural 
systems, probably reverberatory circuits, and that the 
amnesic effect of discrete subcortical stimulation may 
be 29 to the disruption of this activity."—S. J. 

man, 


3999, Tikhomirov, О. K. Formirovanie sig- 
nal nogo vliianiia razdrazhitelef na reguliatsiiu 
dvigatel’nykh reaktsii. [Formation of the signaling 
effect of Stimuli on the regulation of motor reactions. | 
Уор. Psikhol., 1959, $(3), 91-99.—The relation be- 
tween the Signaling and direct effect of stimuli on 
Motor regulation in children was studied. In early 
М ildhood it is very difficult to make a stimulus the 
boon Of a reaction which is directly opposite to the 
oe produced by the nonsignal effect of the same 

ulus" With development of the child, a signal- 


ing effect from tt icati imuli 
possible —7. D. арча of stimuli becomes 


ae. Trapp, E. Philip, & Kausler, Donald H. 
į Arkansas) Dominance attitudes in parents 
? aut avoidance behavior in young children. 
of ad ү? m., 1958 (Dec), 29, 507-513.—A voidance 
+ Contacts is hypothesized for children of par- 

е, coring either high or low on dominance atti- 
аа for those whose 2 parents show large dif- 
Erouped bservation data on 16 children aged 3-5, 
t an the basis of parents' scores on the domi- 
Showed scale of the USC Parent Attitude Survey, 
> S in the hypothesized direction. 15 


лу *dt, Helen M., & Underwood, Benton 
J. egy p, * Unmixed lists in transfer studies. 

vas СЛ, 1959(Aug), 58, 111-116—“This 
in verbal “Shed to investigate the transfer effects 
lesion (i Paired-associate learning using a mixed 
list ci Which subgroups of pairs in the second 
Various transfer paradigms with pairs in 
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the first) and an unmixed design (in which all pairs 
in the second list relate in the same way to the pairs 


in the first). . . . The results show no difference in 
the transfer effects as a function of mixed vs, un- 
mixed lists. . . . all paradigms produce negative trans- 


fer throughout the 10 trials on the second 115227, 
Arbit. 


4002. Underwood, Benton J., Runquist, Willard 
N., & Schulz, Rudolph W. Response learning in 
Paired-associate lists as a function of intralist 
similarity. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 58, 70-78.— 
Hypothesized that response learning is initially more 
rapid the higher the response similarity in a paired- 
associate list, and that teaching S the responses be- 
fore he learns a paired-associate list would initially 
facilitate the learning of this list. Found that teach- 
ing S the responge prior to paired-associate learning 
facilitates the learning of lists with both high and 
low similarity among the responses, and this effect 
is not due to warm-up or learning-to-learn. In re- 
sponse learning items with high similarity are learned 
initially more rapidly than items of low similarity. 
These results aid in understanding previous findings 
on the roles of stimulus similarity and response simi- 
larity in verbal learning.—J. Arbit. 

4003. Underwood, Benton J., & Schulz, Rudolph 
W. Studies of distributed practice: XIX. The 
influence of intralist similarity with lists of low 
meaningfulness. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 58, 
106-110.—(see 33: 9880) 4 serial lists of 10 non- 
sense syllables of low meaningfulness, varying in 
intralist similarity, were learned with a 2-sec. inter- 
trial interval and with a 17-sec. intertrial interval. 
Distributed practice produces a greater facilitation 
in lists of high intralist similarity than in lists of 
low intralist similarity. Intertrial intervals beyond 
about 15 sec. do not produce additional facilitation in 
learning.—J. Arbit. 

4004. Vatsuro, È. G. K kharakteristike vkuso- 
vogo analizatora sobaki. [On the characteristics of 
the gustatory analyzer in the dog.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel,, 1959, 9, 70-77.—The unconditioned 
gustatory stimulus can be utilized as a signal for a 
conditioned motor reflex, reinforced by alimentary 
means. After several combinations, conditioned con- 
nections begin to show and are consolidated with 
identical intensities of stimulating and reinforcing 
agents. The conditioned reflex which arises is char- 
acterized by the following features: (a) it is easily 
produced by substitution of the stimulating agent 
with an indifferent one, that is, “any indifferent 
stimulus swiftly becomes the conditioned exciter of 
the given reaction”; (b) with increase in intensity of 
the “stimulating stimulus” it falls in magnitude, to 
the point even of complete disappearance; (c) it is 
easily extinguished with nonreinforcement—a fact 
which “to a significant degree is connected with the 
methodological features of the study."—I. D. London. 


4005. Verhave, Thom. (Eli Lilly & Co.) Re- 
cent developments in the experimental analysis 
of behavior. Proc. 11th Res. Conf. Amer. Meat 
Inst. Found., 1959(Mar), 113-136.—This paper de- 
Scribed several operant conditioning techniques cur- 
rently used for the experimental analysis of volun- 
tary behavior. Apparatus and selected established 
experimental results were described. The illustrative 
material was drawn from the author's own recent 
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work. Applications of operant conditioning tech- 
niques in other fields of science and technology were 
discussed. A method which used pigeons as quality- 
control inspectors was briefly described.—T. Verhave. 


4006. Verhave, Thom. (Eli Lil & Co.) The 
effect of secobarbital on a multiple schedule in 
the monkey. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Apr), 2, 
117-120.—The effect of secobarbital on the behavior 
of 2 adult rhesus monkeys is described in 3 phases: 
a brief stimulant phase, a period of over-all depres- 
sion, and a postdepression excitatory phase. Соп- 
firmed that fixed-interval (FI) behavior is more 
sensitive to effects of barbiturates than fixed-ratio 
(FR). Previous studies with pentobarbital used to 
demonstrate the presence of FI and FR components 
within a tandem FI FR performance should be 
validated with other species, schedules, and bar- 
biturates.—J. Arbit. 


4007. Verhave, Thom; Owen, J. E., Jr, & Rob- 
bins, E. B. (Eli Lilly Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) Ef- 
fect of morphine sulfate on avoidance and escape 
behavior. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1959, 125, 248— 
251.—Effects of morphine upon turning a wheel to 
avoid or escape shock were investigated with rats. 
3 doses of morphine were each administered 3 times 
to each of 8 rats. 7 of the 8 animals showed a pro- 
gressive decrease in the frequency of occurrence of 
avoidance responses with increasing doses of mor- 
phine. Avoidance behavior was depressed to a much 
greater extent by morphine than was escape behavior. 
—G. A. Heise. 


4008. Vernon, Jack A., & Badger, David Н. 
(Princeton U.) Subliminal stimulation in human 
learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 72, 265- 
266.—'"No evidence for the effectiveness of sub- 
liminal stimulation (flashing of response word in a 
paired associate learning task) . . . appears in this 
experiment.” —R. H. Waters. 


‚4009, Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio State U.) Con- 
ditioning to complex stimuli. Amer. Psychologist, 
1959(Apr), 14, 180-188.—A research program is de- 
scribed dealing with behavior in a classical GSR con- 
ditioning situation. The empirical program is related 
“to the broader perspective of psychology in gen- 
eral.” The research “affords a slim—but I hope 
stable—bridge between S-R learning theory and what- 
ever is meant by perceptual theory." А rationale of 
assumptions is developed and on the basis of analysis 
predictions are formulated. “The present results are 
eminently consonant with an S-S interpretation of be- 
havior .. . though I have attempted to make it con- 
sonant with S-R contiguity theory by employing the 
notion of internalized stimuli generated by responses 
to the conditioned stimulus.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4010. Wickens, Delos D., Gehman, Robert S., 
& Sullivan, Shirley N. The effect of differential 
onset time on the conditioned response strength 
to elements of a stimulus complex. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jul), 58, 85-93.— Tested the hypothesis 
that the curves showing the relationship between 
strength of conditioning and time of onset of CS 
with respect to US can be used to predict the strength 
of conditioning to elements of a stimulus complex. 
This hypothesis is supported provided the point of 
origin of the curve is the onset of the 2nd CS rather 
than the onset of the reinforcement. A molecular 
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explanation may be more adequate for handling all the 
data of the experiment.—J. Arbit. 


4011. Wilson, William A., Jr., & Rollin, A. Rob- 
ert. Two-choice behavior of rhesus monkeys in 
a noncontingent situation. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 58, 174-180.—'"Ten monkeys were trained in 
a probability learning situation, one response being 
rewarded on 75% of the trials, and the alternative 
response on the remaining 25% of the trials, After 
each response, S also could see whether the response 
he did not make would have been rewarded if it had 
been made." When correction of an unrewarded re- 
sponse was not permitted, all Ss reached an asymp- 
tote of 100% choice on the .75 side. When im- 
mediate correction was allowed, the data did not sup- 
port the conclusion that all Ss were approaching an 
asymptote of 75% choice of the .75 side. “The be- 
havior of monkeys in this situation is not compatible 
with either an 'information' or a 'secondary reinforce- 
ment’ model."—J. Arbit. 

4012. Winokur, George; Guze, Samuel; Stew- 
art, Mark; Pfeiffer, Eric; Stern, John, & Hor- 
nung, Franz. (Washington U., St. Louis) As- 
sociation of conditionability with degree of reac- 
tivity in psychiatric patients. S cience, 1959(May), 
129, 1423-1424.—“A positive relationship exists be- 
tween the number of times a subject responds with a 
psychogalvanic response to an orienting or alerting 
stimulus [tone] and the rate of learning in classical 
conditioning, This is seen by a correlation (p =.6 
and .643 when corrected for ties) between the num- 
ber of orienting responses and the resistance (0 ех” 
tinction of the conditioned psychogalvanic тезр л, 
Ss were 25 manic depressives, 17 schizophrenics, 
patients with chronic brain syndromes, and 18 psy- 
choneurotics.—S. J. Lachman. 


4013. Wodinsky, Jerome, 
(American Museum Natural 
inforcement in the fish. Amer. у d 
(Jun), 72, 184-199.—“Two groups of African m 
breeders," one consistently and the other parten 
reinforced, "were subjected to a series, of ox iter- 
and reconditioning sessions." Similarities ап | і he 
ences between these results and those reported for 


& Bitterman, М. Е. 
History ) Partial re- 
J. Psychol., 1959 


Tarnecki, 
Warsaw, 


R. (Nencki Inst. Experimental Biology, d reac- 


Poland) On the instrumental conditione f 
tion evoked by electrical stimulation Ол с ууу. 


teral area of satiated goats elicited the pren fore- 
established conditioned reflex of putting w jven а 
leg on the food tray and then eating the foo s 
reinforcement. When, during stimulation, | reaction 
not given, an extinction of the conditions sone 
took place. . . . The elicitation of the сол, these 
strumental reaction by electrical stimulation & 
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experiments is in harmony with the results obtained 
by other investigators" and confirms the hypothesis 
of a feeding center in the lateral hypothalamic center. 
—S, J. Lachman. 

4016, Yates, Aubrey J. Negative practice: A 
theoretical interpretation. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Jun), 11, 126-129.—A Hullian model is put forth 
to account for the effects of negative practice. The 
model mediates several predictions which have been 
verified in a number of situations.—P. E. Lichten- 
stein, 


(See also Abstracts 3603, 3604, 3627, 3628, 3688, 
3809, 3840, 3841, 3867, 3888, 4043, 4047, 4204, 
4462, 4667, 4687, 4717) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


4017, Barber, Theodore Xenophon. (Harvard 
U.) The afterimages of “hallucinated” and “im- 
agined" colors. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 
59, 136-139.—“These experiments indicate that an- 
other claim for the ‘hypnotic transcendence of normal 
functions’ is not substantiated. Some individuals 
‘hallucinate’ a color and ‘see’ its appropriate after- 
image after a minimal ‘hypnotic induction procedure’ ; 
other individuals do essentially the same thing with- 
out a ‘hypnotic induction procedure,’ In fact, some 
Ss do better on this task without the ‘hypnotic pro- 
cedure.’ However, these experiments also indicate 
that ‘trance’ behavior may be an essential component 
m projecting’ or ‘hallucinating’ colors.”—G, Frank. 

4018. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley) 

he psychology of imagination. Scient. Amer., 
1958, 199(3), 150-170.— Characteristics of creative 
individuals (scientists and artists) as observed using 
а variety of techniques (preferences for paintings, 
modified Asch experiment, opinion questionnaire, ana- 
grams, inkblots, etc.). They do not reject disorder 
9r asymmetry ; they display independence of judgment 
and are open to innovation, etc. Comparisons with 
Criteria of mental health are offered.—/. S. Wolf. 
EU Buxton, E. W. (U. Alberta, Canada) An 
aA ciment to test the effects of writing frequency 
p guided practice upon students’ skill in written 

Pression, Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959(Jun), 5, 
Engin wating skill was measured by Cooperative 

nelis! | Test A (Mechanics of Expression), Test B 
пао уепевв of Expression), and an essay test, ad- 
i E in September and March to 257 freshmen 
a p ek training program. Ss were assigned to 
free group (C), a "writing" group (W) 
Buda Wrote 1 500-word essay a week for 16 weeks, 
the { Writing and revision" group (R) „which did 
ments im group W but also received critical com- 
Ма сае revisions. Тһе R and W groups 

" em er on Test A or B. Group R was better 
critical ues 9f expression (but not originality or 
Piang, inking) on the essay test—G. M. Della- 


Me 20. Donaldson, Margaret. Positive and nega- 


information in : P 
s matching problems. Brit. J. 
dren 01 1959 Aug), 50, 253-262,—14-year-old chil- 
tasks in оске Students were given 2 reasoning 
е prefer, ш Successful performance depended upon 
tivalent nce for negative information to its formally 
Positive counterpart. Results indicate that 


е‹ аө h М 
Quivalence of positive and negative informa- 
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tion does not ensure psychological equivalence. Fur- 
thermore, positive and negative information may be 
equivalent in some respects but not in others.—C. М 
Franks. 

4021. Hunter, Ian M. L. The solving of five. 
letter anagram problems. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 50, 193-206.—From an experiment involving 
72 students and 144 different 5-letter anagrams th 
anagram-solving process is conceived of as a “recur. 
ring trial and check activity in which the nature anc 
sequence of the tries are determined jointly by the 
thinker's set, linguistic knowledge, and preference fo: 
certain forms of letter position arrangement.” Fron 
a subsidiary experiment with 12- and 15-year-olc 
youths it is suggested that improvement in anagram. 
solving performance is a matter of long-term learn: 
ing extending over months or even years. 16 refs,— 
С. М. Franks. 


4022. Kuvshinov, N. 1. (Tomsk Pedagogica 
Inst)  Reshenie prakticheskikh zadach uchash. 
chimisia nachalnykh klassov na urokakh truda 
[Solution of practical problems by school childrer 
in classes on work with paper constructions.] Vop 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 48-58.—On the basis of task: 
involving the paper-construction of 3-dimensional ob- 
jects by 16 2nd-grade pupils, it was shown that pre 
liminary analysis of problem conditions by thes 
pupils is rather ineffective, leading to failure to plar 
actions properly. The plans of these pupils lack 
“determination, sequences, and are rather unfounded.’ 
Very often these pupils proceed, utilizing trial anc 
error. Owing to their poorly developed ability tc 
"analyze and synthesize," to “compare and differ- 
entiate," these pupils often fail independently to notice 
and correct mistakes made. The data of this study 
are made to serve as a basis for suggesting practical 
recommendations to teachers.—/. D. London. 

4023. Landa, L. N. O formirovanii u uchash- 
chikhsia obshchego metoda myslitel-noi deiatel’- 
nosti pri reshenii zadach. [On the formation in 
pupils of a general method of thinking activity in the 
solution of problems.] ор. Psikhol. 1959, 5(3), 
14-27.—Geometry pupils were given training in cer- 
tain operations and in the application of general prin- 
ciples of problem analysis formulated as "rules of 
thinking.” After mastering these rules and repeat- 
edly applying them to the solution of geometric prob- 
lems, the pupils could then solve those problems which 
they had been unable to solve Беѓоге.—/. D. London. 

4024. Mayzner, Mark Stanley, Jr. (New York 
U.) The effects of the competition of various 
strengths of sets in problem-solution. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3385.—Abstract. 

4025. Nikiforova, O. I. (Moscow State U., Rus- 
sia) Rol’ vnutrennei rechi pri vossozdanii litera- 
turnogo obraza (peízazha). [Role of inner speech 
in reconstruction of a literary image (landscape).] 
Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 116-125.—Inner speech 
with its kinesthetic components was shown to play 
an important role in graphic representation of literary 
images, derived from silent reading of a text. Utiliz- 
ing 9 university students as Ss, it was found that, if 
the reading of literary descriptions of landscapes was 
accompanied by automatized speech activity, the pic- 
tures, visualizing the text, and the Ss’ judgments 
thereon sharply declined in quality, whereas this was 
not observed with accompanying motor activity. This 
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was the case in spite of the fact that both the speech 
activity (vocalizing word-pairs) and the motor ac- 
tivity (shifting a rheostat slide) were similar with 
respect to automatization, tempo, and simplicity. 
These findings are taken as evidence that a disturb- 
ance in the process, by which a literary image is 
reconstituted to the accompaniment of automatized 
speech activity, cannot be reduced solely to the effect 
of negative induction, thought to stem from a supple- 
mentary source of excitation. Obviously, pictorial 
reconstruction of literary images involves some proc- 
esses connected with the transmission of kinesthetic 
impulses to the cortex by the speech apparatus—proc- 
esses which are inhibited in the presence of a con- 
tinuous articulation of words—I. D. London. 


4026. Pine, Fred. Thematic drive content and 
creativity. J. Pers. 1959( Jun), 27, 136-151.—For 
27 undergraduates of both sexes, the relationships be- 
tween creative quality of imaginative productions 
and the drive content of these productions were 
studied. The major sources of data were TAT 
protocols and a Science Test calling for hypotheses 
for the resolution of 2 scientific dilemmas, 1 drive- 
related and 1 drive-neutral. More drive content was 
found in higher quality literary and scientific pro- 
ductions. Controlled drive expression and quality of 
production were found to be related. A greater pro- 
portion of nonappropriate drive content appeared in 
poorer quality productions.—4. Rosen. 


4027. Slavskaia, К. A. Protsess myshleniia i 
aktualizatsiia znanif. [The process of thinking and 
the actualization of (geometric) knowledge.] Уор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 28-43.—The successful applica- 
tion of a theorem, that is, its "actualization," is ef- 
fected "when the conditions and requirements of a 
problem are brought into the relation expressed by 
the theorem." The process of actualization cannot 
be reduced to a single function since both thought 
and memory processes are involved. Memory is 
predominant in the limiting case where actualization 
of the theorem reduces to a reproduction process.— 
I. D. London. 


4028. Sperling, Otto E. (State U. New York 
Medical Center) Thought control and creativity. 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1959(Jan-Apr), 8, 149-161.—A 
discussion of past and current "thought control" in 
religious, political, and other social institutions and 
of individual defenses against indoctrination. Re- 
muneration to our intellectuals "contradict our pro- 
testations of love" and “disposes them to communist 
indoctrination, and inhibits their creativity. . . . 
Totalitarian thought control can be mitigated by 
sloppiness and inefficiency or can be exacerbated by 
bureaucracy.” Hence, “the more efficient the thought 
control, the fewer individuals can preserve their func- 
tioning on their highest level." A case history of a 
Ph.D. is presented. 15 refs.—G. Y. Kenyon. 


(See also Abstracts 3758, 3772, 4679) 


INTELLIGENCE 


4029. Biggs, J. B. The development of number 
concepts in young children. Educ. Res., 1959 
(Feb), 1(2), 17-34.— The need for utilizing psycho- 
logical theory to better understand the development 
of number concepts in children is stressed. Piaget’s 
3 stages of intellectual growth are suggested as the 
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scientific basis for ascertaining arithmetic readiness 
in children and fostering the primacy of "meaning- 
ful” rather than “mechanical” approaches to arith- 
metic instruction. Research evidence is cited which 
also tends to support the transfer and long range re- 
tention values of the “meaningful” approach followed 
by drill. 37-item bibliog.—L. S. Blackman, 

4030. Burt, Cyril General ability and special 
aptitudes. Educ. Res, 1959(Feb), 1(2), 3-16— 
Nature-nurture evidence is reviewed supporting the 
position that intelligence is, for the most part, geneti- 
cally determined (77%). The “С” factor in intelli- 
gence is ascribed more weight than special abilities. 
The effect of neurological findings on this issue is 
discussed. Educational implications of innate, gen- 
eralized intelligence are discussed in terms of early 
student evaluations and segregation by ability levels. 
—L. S. Blackman. 

4031. Burt, Cyril. (University Coll, London) 
Class differences in general intelligence. III. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1959( May), 12, 15-33.— (see 34: 
4034) From the propositions that individual dif- 
ferences in “general intelligence” are transmitted in 
accordance with the multifactorial theory of inheri- 
tance, that there has been a tendency for individuals 
endowed with high intelligence to rise to a higher 
social class and for those of low intelligence to drop 
to a lower, and that this movement has generally in- 
creased at an accelerated rate, it is concluded that 
there must now be appreciable differences im the 
genetic composition of different social classes, am 
that these differences will show themselves most 
plainly in differences between the mean level of in- 
telligence within each class. It also follows that, 
within each class, there will be wide individual varia- 
tions, and these differences will be further magnifie 
by environmental differences and by innate ПД 
ences in temperament. (sce also 34: 978, 4036) 
reís.—H. P. Kelley. ul 

4032. Character Research Project. Powerful 
learning tools in religion. Schenectady, New Үөр, 
Union College Character Research Project, 1 of 
128 p. $1.25.—8 pamphlets in which principles nE 
learning are adapted for religious and character Ө 
cation. Subjects covered are: levels of learning, и” 
dividual learning goals, retroactive inhibition, mon 
tion, individual differences, learning evaluation, cr 
tive learning and internalization —W. А. Koppe. T 

4033. Cohen, Jacob. The factorial structure i 
the WISC at ages 7-6, 10-6, and 13-6. J. co ri 
Psychol, 1959(Aug), 23, 285-299.—5 oblique Ais 
mary factors were found consistently in the dt 
groups studied. Contrary to belief, children e tof 
a lesser degree of generality of intellectual fun 
ing than adults. Verbal and Full Scale 195 тен, 
general intellectual ability. Interpretations base 
single subtest scores are questionable. ve 
А. A. Kramish. don) 

4034. Conway, J. (University Coll. Low 
Class differences in general intelligence? 1959 
reply to Dr. Halsey. Brit. J. statist. Psycho 2 e 
(May), 12, 5-14.—(see 34: 4036) “The im 
tions carried out by Dr. Halsey and his e the 
have revealed appreciable differences betwe eco 
averages obtained by pupils from different БА tit 
nomic classes in tests of ‘intelligence’ at t Cifer- 
examination. In their view, however, the class P 
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ences thus indicated are the result solely of differ- 
ences in environmental conditions. The following 
paper maintains that they are largely, though not 
wholly, due to differences in genetic constitution. 
The criticisms advanced by Dr. Halsey against the 
genetic theory are examined in detail, and appear to 
arise partly from erroneous theoretical assumptions 
and partly from inadequate data." (see 34: 978, 
4031)—H. P. Kelley. 


4035. Davis, Frederick B., & Fifer, Gordon. 
(Hunter Coll.) The effect on test reliability and 
validity of scoring aptitude and achievement tests 
with weights for every choice. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 159-170.—Answers to 2 newly 
constructed multiple choice arithmetic reasoning tests 
returned by a random sample of 370 basic airmen 
were scored by empirically derived weights and by a 
priori weights assigned to each alternative. There 
was a significant nonchance increase in reliability at- 
tributable to different choices of incorrect alterna- 
tives; hence, weighted scoring increases reliability,— 
W. Coleman. 


‚4036. Halsey, A. Н. (U. Birmingham) Class 
differences in general intelligence: 1. A reply to 
Miss Conway. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1959( May), 
12, 1-4.—(see 34: 978) “The hypothesis which this 
paper defends is that the distribution of innate in- 
telligence among different social classes is approxi- 
mately random, and that the mean differences found 
in tested intelligence between different social classes 
are due, not to genetic constitution, but solely to en- 
vironment. The arguments of Conway [see 34: 
4034] and of Burt [see 34: 4031] in favor of the 
alternative hypothesis are examined; and it is con- 
cluded that, with more precise figures for social mo- 
bility, their arguments would strengthen rather than 


En the hypothesis here maintained."—H. P. 
ey. 


m. Inglis, James. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
ngland) A paired-associate learning test for use 
De elderly psychiatric patients. J. ment. Sci., 

(Apr), 105, 440-443 —A short form, similar to 


e subtest of th а i з 
seribed Ty. ү. a Memory Scale, is de 


a 38, Kittell, Jack E. (U. California, Berke- 
Ше Bilingualism and language: Non-language 
ac ive Scores of third-grade children. J. 
E es, 1959 ( Mar), 52, 263-268.—Attempts were 
di to reduce the cultural effects of a single ethnic 
grounds d d by combining all foreign language back- 
tion ir us the category of bilingualism. The ques- 
Paren as: does foreign birth of one, both, or neither 
t in bilingual families significantly affect scores 
tal fest > guage and nonlanguage sections of a men- 
tary sch Ss were 83 children from a single elemen- 
in School in Berkeley, California; 42 children were 
the шшр with bilingual environment and 41 in 
Were т 12441 control group. 15 different languages 
children sented in the bilingual group. 3rd grade 
the s with bilingual environment scored lower on 
Maturity Де Section of the California Test of Mental 
differ оп са unilingual children, but did not 
P. Goldsmith "HY as a group in total mental age. 
consin Klausmeier, Н. J., & Check, J. (0. Wis- 
Р Relationships among physical, mental, 
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achievement, and personality measures in children 
of low, average, and high intelligence at 113 
months of age. Amer. J. ment. Defic, 1959, 63, 
1059-1068.—“This study was conducted to identify 
and compare characteristics of children of low, aver- 
age, and high intelligence at a mean age of 113 
months, and to test three related hypotheses. The 
children of low intelligence (IQ 55-80) did not differ 
significantly from either the average (IQ 90-110) 
or the high (IQ 120 and higher) in nine measures: 
weight, number of permanent teeth, carpal age, emo- 
tional adjustment, achievement in relation to capacity, 
integration of self-concept, expression of emotion, be- 
havior pattern, and estimate of own abilities. The 
low IQ group was lower than both the average and 
high IQ group in strength of grip, reading achieve- 
ment, arithmetic achievement, and language achieve- 
ment. ...it was found that (a) а low level of physi- 
cal development within the child does not accompany 
low achievement in arithmetic and reading and (b) 
uneven physical development within the child does not 
accompany low achievement in arithmetic and read- 
ing. ... it was found that average girls were less 
variable than low boys, low girls, and high boys; that 
average boys were less variable than low girls and | 
high boys; and that high girls were less variable 
than low girls. It was also found that within-child 
variability in reading, arithmetic, and language was 
less for the average than for the high and low and 
that the boys as a total group showed less variability 
than the girls."—Avuthor abstract. 

4040. Long, James Alan. (Louisiana State U.) 
A longitudinal study of some factors influencing 
the performance of adolescents on the Wechsler 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale I. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Jun), 19, 3368.—Abstract. 

4041. Mundy-Castle, A. C. Electrophysiologi- 
cal correlates of intelligence. J. Pers., 1958( Jun), 
26, 184-199.—For a group of 34 normal adults ad- 
ministered a South African version of the Wechsler- 
Bellevue as well as the EEG, significant correlations 
were found between alpha frequency and Vocabulary, 


Verbal, Practical, and General IQ. А factor analy- | 


sis was made of the 11 Wechsler subtests, alpha fre- 
quency, alpha index, age and occupational level, and 
5 factors were extracted. 59 refs.—4. Rosen. 


4042. Nel, B. F., & Sonnekus, M. C. Н. (U. 
Pretoria) Die voorlopige standaardisering van ’n 
battery toetse vir voorskoolse ouderdomsgroepe. 
[Provisional standardization of a battery of tests for 
the preschool age group.] J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 
1957, 8(8), 13-28.—''This investigation presents a 
provisional compilation and standardization of an in- ' 
telligence or development test for pre-school age 
groups from three to six years. The test consists of 
42 sub-test groups, which represent the following 
four developmental aspects as formulated by Arnold 
Gesell: Motor, Adjustment, Language, and Social- 
personal. The test items will be subjected to a larger 
sample and a more thorough analysis and selection." 
English and Dutch summaries.—N. De Palma. 


4043. Patrina, K. T. (Karachaev State Peda- 
gogical Inst.) О ponimanii znacheniia sloy оѕћ- | 
kolnikami. [On the understanding of the meaning _ 
of words by children of preschool age.] Vop. Psik-— 
hol., 1959, 5(4), 59-63.—A word has many meanings, 
dependent on context so that, when a word is pre- 
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sented in different word combinations, the word, 
having in each case a particular sense, will not be 
equally well understood in all instances. Utilizing 
48 children of kindergarten age as Ss, it was shown 
that, when given new lexical material, such chidren 
try to interpret the material on the basis of previous 
life and speech experiences; that is, they proceed 
from the word meanings which they already know.— 
I. D. London. 

4044, Riegel, Ruth M., & Riegel, Klaus F. (U. 
Hamburg, Germany) Standardisierung des Ham- 
burg Wechsler-Intelligenztests (HAWIE) fuer 
die Altersstufen ueber 50 Jahre. [The standardiza- 
tion of the Hamburg-Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
(HAWIE) for age levels above 50.] Diagnostica, 
1959, 5, 97-128.—Detailed are standardization pro- 
cedures based on larger and more refined sample 
selections than originally published for the German 
version of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
Form I (see 32: 1654). Revised weighted scores for 
50-year groups are presented along with an extension 
of norms and IQ tables for each 5-year interval 
through age 75. Implications of methods for profile 
analysis are outlined.—F. P. Hardesty. 

4045. Samejima, Fumiko. (Keio U.) Absolute 
scale construction on the basis of raw scores of 
the Suzuki-Binet Intelligence Test. Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jul), 30, 79-87.—An absolute scale of 
mental abilities was developed, by a method of suc- 
cessive intervals, from raw scores on 15,820 children 
with an age range from 4 to 12% years. The distri- 
bution within each of 18 age groups was found to 
have a slight negative skewness. On the final scale, 
it was shown that the difference between abilities re- 
quired to obtain any 2 successive test scores was the 
same throughout the range of scores, The value of 
the standard deviation proved to be approximately 
the same for all age groups; thus, no absolute zero 
point could be determined. English summary.—J. 
Lyons. 

4046. Schepers, J. M. An experimental investi- 
gation into the validity and prognostic value of the 
differential ability test battery of the National 
Bureau of Educational and Social Research. J. 
soc. Res., Pretoria, 1957, 8(8), 29-60.—The differ- 
ential power test indicates that the tests measure 
different abilities. 4 factors were revealed by cluster 
analysis: (a) verbal (in reading comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, language usage, verbal reasoning tests) ; 
(b) numerical (2 arithmetic tests) ; (c) abstract rea- 
soning (nonverbal reasoning, space perception, me- 
chanical comprehension tests); (d) visual memory 
(memory test). The tests retain prognostic value 
over a long period. English and Dutch summaries. 
22 refs.—N. De Palma, 


4047. Shedd, Charles L. An exploratory study 
of the development of the concept of quantity: 
Discrimination of continuous and discontinuous 
quantities. Educ. Psychol, Delhi, 1958(Sep), 5, 
121-136.—10 males and 10 females from 12 age 
groups (115-9) drawn from both the public and pri- 
vate day nursery schools of Midwest City, Oklahoma 
were given cards containing stimulus materials of 
various sizes, shapes, colors, and numbers to test dis- 
crimination of continuous and discontinuous quan- 
tities with judgments of "biggest" and “littlest” for 
the former and “more” or “less” for the latter. The 
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ability to make correct judgments was related to age, 
Discrimination throughout the whole range seemed 
to be based on gross dimensional features. For the 
discontinuous quantities, ability to make the reactions 
of “more” or “less” appeared at 4 years of age and 
changed at 8. No significant sex differences were 
found.—H. Angelino. 

4048. Verma, R. M. Sociological variables and 
intelligence of the school-going population. Educ, 
Psychol., Delhi, 1958(Sep), 5, 165-170.—Male 7th- 
grade Indian children from rural schools were given 
Mohsin's Test of General Intelligence to determine 
the extent to which such social variables as socio- 
economic milieu, father's occupation, and family size 
affect intelligence test scores. The test scores varied 
according to the socioeconomic and occupational 
levels of the parents. Children from the higher levels 
performed better than those from the lower levels.— 
Н. Angelino. 

4049, Vernon, P. E. (U. London) The assess- 
ment of higher intellectual capacities. Pedag. 
Forsk., Nord., 1959, No. 2, 105-121.—1st of 2 lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Oslo, in which 
Vernon reviews the factor-analytic contributions of 
Spearman, Burt, Thurstone, and Guilford to the un- 
derstanding of the nature and organization of abili- 
ties. Conditions affecting test performance, such as 
timing and difficulty level, item-form, practice effects, 
and motivation are also discussed.—L. Goldberger. 

4050. Wiehahn, J. J. Die invloed van tydbe- 
perkings op intelligensie toetsmateriaal 'n eksperi- 
mentele studie. [Speed as a factor influencin in- 
telligence test material: An experimental study. р 
soc. Res., Pretoria, 1957, 8(8), 79-80.— "This study 
proved to be inconclusive that speed is to be consid; 
ered in the construction of group intelligence tests. 
—N. De Palma. 

4051. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita) Dis 
covery of the gifted child: New materials an 
techniques for the early detection of unusual 95 
tellectual ability. Bull. Menninger Clim, 1 
(May), 23, 85-06.—Programmatic suggestions 470 
offered for employing new materials and technique 
including: the Psi Apparatus of John and Mir 
the Cuisenaire technique (Gattegno) (to intr ps 
young children to the elementary proposition of к. 
bra), data processing as measured by a {ес 
similar to the game of 21 Questions, applicatione g 
Game Theory, methods of intellectual integration, я 
check lists for identifying childhood inventiveness 
interests.—W. A. Varvel. 

57, 4158, 


(See also Abstracts 3630, 3821, 4154, 41 
4237, 4382) 


PERSONALITY 


4052. Beer, Michael; Buckhout, Robert; 
witz, Milton W., & Levy, Seymour. Some Ма, 
ceived properties of the difference betray 7, 
ers and non-leaders. /. Psychol., 1959 (Jan. A 
49-56.—10 leaders and 10 nonleaders of social g 
on a college campus were rated by 9 members 3 major 
respective groups on a 26-item scale covering in- 
categories : self acceptance, need achievement, d 
terpersonal skills. "The leaders and nonjeade the 26 
rated themselves on the same scale. а 5 
items gave differences in the expected di 
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Leaders аге: (a) rated significantly higher in con- 
fidence and realism; (b) more willing to accept re- 
“sponsibility; (c) regarded as more driving and 
‘arbitrary, also more forceful and persuasive than 
monleaders. In self-ratings, leaders show a signifi- 
“cantly greater degree of awareness of how the group 
"feels about them.—R. W. Husband. 


4053. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) College 

‘norms for and concurrent validity of the Pitts- 
burgh revisions of the Maudsley Personality In- 
ventory. J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 12-17,—“The 
‘two Pittsburgh forms of MPI appear to be equally 
5010. The norms given appear to be relatively 
"stable from sample to sample, but may not generalize 
(0 college Ss at other institutions.” 28 refs.—M. S. 
aysner. 


4054. Bieri, James, & Lobeck, Robin. Accep- 
lance of authority and parental identification. J. 
Pers, 1959 ( Mar), 27, 74-86.—The relation between 
Acceptance of authority (AA) and parental identifica- 
Mon was studied. Findings. were analyzed for sub- 
Г ips of high, middle, and low AA Ss as well as for 
x differences in AA.—A, Rosen. 


„4055. Calden, George; Lundy, Richard M,& 
lafer, Richard J. Sex differences in body con- 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Aug), 23, 378.—A 
po was made between the sexes as to satis- 
on or dissatisfaction with body and facial fea- 
A questionnaire was used along with a rating 
е to describe body types presented on slides. The 
ts indicate that males are dissatisfied with body 
ensions from the waist up. Females desire 
es from the waist down. Females are less 
lisfied with. facial features than males. Other in- 
esting findings are reported.—4. A. Kramish. 


4056. Cattell, Raymond B., & Coan, Richard W. 
Jective-test assessment of the primary person- 
Ше; ensions in middle childhood. Brit. J. Psy- 
Wl. 1959 (Aug), 50, 235-252.—Factor analysis was 
plied to the scores of 164 children in the 6-8 year 
It range on 111 objective-test variables, A simple 

"Hire solution was obtained for 16 factors, and 
je "cores were correlated with 49 additional vari- 
һе inclusion of marker variables patterned 
p ariables in earlier batteries permits a compari- 
oh present factors with factors found in a number 
Studies for older children and adults. Every fac- 
| pears to correspond to a dimension known from 
4 E Eleven or twelve factors can be iden- 
with considerable confidence. In the remaining 
$ , the Correspondence to the expected loading 

1 Is somewhat less satisfactory,"—C. M. Franks. 


tion Dateau, Jean. Les attitudes spatiales en 
inp, 6$ ges et des sexes dans des épreuves 
d бех ез. [Spatial attitudes as a function of age 
7 55, Shown on some maze tests.] Enfance, 
ре. eb), No. 1, 1-27.—2 series of mazes, 1 
s. ha and 1 for adults, each consisting of 4 
Es used, In these mazes there were alter- 

\ вее involving choices between right and 
lies to EOD and down. There were 50 oppor- 
lest reli abis er right and 50 to prefer left. Test- 
64 res ity of right and down scores was .586 
and 1234 уйу. The Ss consisted of 258 chil- 

hy up to adults, Sex differences are note- 
the end of adolescence. The results are 
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statistically interpreted in various ways and are com- 
pared with other studies in an effort to discover the 
factors which determine whether one has а right- 
attitude or a down-attitude and whether these atti- 
tudes are related to personality traits, as some have 
purported to show. The factors responsible for such 
attitudes cannot yet be specified for the group as a 
whole and, for normal Ss, any relationship to person- 
ality traits is too tenuous to be of diagnostic sig- 
nificance.—S. S. Marzolf. 


4058. Coopersmith, Stanley. (Wesleyan U.) A 
method for determining types of self-esteem. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., PD 59, 87-94.—"The 
present study describes a method of determining self- 
esteem. This method is based upon a conbination of 
(a) the subject's response to the Self-Esteem Inven- 
tory; (b) a rating of certain of his behaviors which 
are presumably related to self-esteem; and (c) in- 
formation on a constellation of experiential and mo- 
tivational variables.” 22 refs.—G. Frank. 


4059. Cowen, Emory L., & Tongas, Phoebus N. 
The social desirability of trait descriptive terms: 
Applications to a self-concept inventory. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1959( Aug), 23, 361-365.—100 college 
Ss (male and female) were given the standard Bills 
Index of Adjustment and Values. A high positive 
correlation exists between both mean self-concept- 
and ideal-self-endorsements and social ДӨ 
(SD). SC and IS measures are saturated with S. 
and lose meaning independent of the SD variable, 
22 refs—A. A. Kramish, 


4060. Diggory, James C., & Magaziner, Daniel 
E. (U. Pennsylvania) L'auto-évaluation en fonc- 
tion de capacités utiles en vue de buts particuliers. 
[Self-evaluation as a function of instrumentally rele- 
vant capacities.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1959 
(Jan-Jun), 8(1), 46-63.—An experiment to test a 
theory of self-evaluation that "the total set of an 
individual's capacities can be divided into two sub- 
sets, a and 8, with а capacities sharing the property 
that changes in evaluation of one will result in 
changed evaluations of many other capacities in the 
same direction, while the property of 8 capacities is 
that change in evaluation of any of them leaves evalu- 
ation of all other capacities unaffected," The Ss 
rated themselves on ability to judge character, sway 
others, withstand frustration, be pleasant and affable, 
and plan. "People who failed in the exercise of a 
single important instrumental capacity simultaneously 
devalued themselves in several other capacities, while 
those who failed in the exercise of an unimportant 
instrumental capacity devalued themselves in very 
few other capacities."—C. J. Adkins. 


4061. Erikson, Erik H. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Stockbridge, x E Identität und Entwurzelung 
in unserer Zeit. [Identity and uprootedness in our 
time.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 ( Apr), 13, 25-36.—Con- 
temporary refugees and mental patients share com- 
mon problems of realizing identity. "Identity" is not 
merely individual sameness, but a dovetailing of in- 
dividual and social processes. In our concern for 
maintaining identity in an age of far-reaching change, 
it is important to keep in mind that identity is an 
active achievement, and not merely a retention of 
roots with an overvaluation of the mother-child rela- 
tionship.—E. IW. Eng. 
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4062. Eyferth, Klaus. Starrheit und Integra- 
tion. [Rigidity and integration.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1959 (Jul), 10, 159-169.—The comparison of the typo- 
logical systems of E. R. Jaensch and T. W. Adorno 
shows that similar methods are used and similar re- 
sults are obtained. Differences in Weltanschauung, 
however lead to divergent interpretations while a psy- 
chological definition of the concept of integration as 
a determinant of personality structure is lacking. 25 
refs—W. J. Koppits. 

4063. Fillenbaum, Samuel. Some stylistic as- 
pects of categorizing behavior. J. Pers., 1959 
(Jun), 27, 187-195.—Individual differences in cate- 
gorizing in 8 judgment situations were studied with 
the primary aim of isolating a factor of coarseness- 
fineness in categorizing, as well as to study relation- 
ships between some other stylistic aspects and MMPI 
scores and intellectual measures for 86 Canadian 
Army personnel. There was evidence of a tendency 
toward fineness-coarseness in categorizing behavior, 
but no relationship between performance and either 
MMPI or intelligence.—4. Rosen. 

4064. Fisher, Seymour. Prediction of body ex- 
terior vs. interior reactivity from a body image 
schema. J. Pers., 1959(Mar), 27, 56-62.—"'An hy- 
pothesis concerning the relationship of body image 
boundary definiteness to body exterior vs. body in- 
terior reactivity was tested in a group of girls 9-15 
years of age. The Rorschach test was used to evalu- 
ate boundary definiteness; and GSR and heart rate 
were chosen to represent body exterior and body 

interior reactivity respectively. The over-all results 
were clearly supportive of the hypothesis,"—4. Rosen. 

4065. Frederiksen, Norman, & Messick, Samuel. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Re- 
sponse set as a measure of personality. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 137-157.—Although response 
sets may be cognitive in nature, they may also be con- 
sidered as personality traits. Criticalness is examined 
in this study through the use of 3 tests of report- 
writing ability administered with 2 sets of instruc- 
tions to naval air cadets. 6 brief ability reference 
tests and 3 personality inventories were also admin- 
istered, The findings are summarized: *(1) Re- 
liable set scores can be obtained. (2) The three 
‘criticalness’ set scores were found to be substantially 
intercorrelated. (3) ‘Critical’ instructions altered 
mean criticalness set scores in the expected direction 
to an extent that is significant for one test, nearly sig- 
nificant for another test, and non-significant for the 
third test. (4) Although uncritical tendencies are 
correlated with acquiescence, the two response sets 
are not identical. (5) Content scores from the re- 
port-writing tests were found to be intercorrelated 
with each other, but low correlations were obtained 
between content and set scores. (6) Content scores 
were related to Mathematics Aptitude, Reasoning, 
and Vocabulary, but ‘criticalness’ set was generally 
unrelated to ability. (7) Patterns of correlations 
with personality variables suggest the possibility of 
using different response sets to measure various per- 
sonality consistencies.” 36 refs—W. Coleman. 

‚ 4066. Freudenberger, Herbert J., & Robbins, 
Irving. Characteristics of acceptance and re- 
jection of optical aids in a low-vision popula- 
tion. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959 (Apr), 47, 582-584.— 


Friendly, active, optimistic, self-accepting persons ac- 
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cept optical aids for low acuity better than self-reject- 
ing individuals.—D. Shaad. 

4067. Friedman, Joseph. (Temple U.) Psycho- 
logical correlates of overweight, underweight and 
normal weight college women. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Jun), 19, 3362.—Abstract. 

4068. Gibson, Ralph Milton. (0. Michigan) 
An exploratory study of the effects of surgery and 
hospitalization in early infancy on personality de- 
velopment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 
3362-3363.—Abstract. 

4069. Grunberger, B. Considérations sur l'ora- 
lité et la relation d'objet orale. [Reflections on 
orality and oral object relations.] Rev. Franc, Psych- 
anal., 1959(Mar-Apr), 23, 177-204.—Orality com- 
prises the movement toward drive satisfaction. The 
authors modifications of early oral postulates are 
compared to those of other workers and the charac- 
teristics of the oral’s adult personality are detailed — 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4070, Hammer, A. G. An examination of Ey- 
senck's dimensional psychology. dust. J. Psychol, 
1959(Jun), 11, 46-61.—While Eysenck’s factorial 
studies of personality dimensions involved in psycho- 
pathology have been productive, his interpretations 
of the data are open to question. Psychoticism, neu- 
roticism, and introversion-extraversion may, for ех- 
ample, have been proposed on the unwarranted as- 
sumption that mental illness involves departure from 
a norm along a single dimension. 18 refs.—P. Ё 
Lichtenstein. 

The 


4071. Hardison, James, & Purcell, Kenneth. Í 
effects of psychological stress as а function 0 
need and cognitive control. J. Pers. 1959 (Jun); 
27, 250-258.—“60 Ss were classified into four major 
groups according to need (Deference Ог Autonomy! ) 
and mode of cognitive control (flexible О ile 
stricted). The Edwards Personal Preference Sd "eine 
and a color word interference test were used to pe 
the groups. Ss within each major group Were ep 
domly assigned to one of three treatments: (а) 7 " 
tive verbal reinforcement, (b) threat of | short o 
(c) a control procedure. The Block Design ti Il, 
the Wechsler Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Ко Үй, 
was used to establish S's initial performance ie 
The Form I Block Design test was administered 
ing the experimental treatment. Difference ‚тал 
between S's initial performance and his perio mode 
under stress were examined. бет: 
of cognitive control were significant їп differe 
response to stress among experimen " 
Lens data were combined. However the hypo 
that need would be significant only under à огей 
of explicit social disapproval was not supP 
A. Rosen. 


4072. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. 
need scaling technique for the 
List. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Aug); 
— Members of an undergraduate college cs for the 
psychology were evaluated on 5 nee to be 


i g 
This technique vs Р 


Adjective Check List. mis 


useful as an objective measuremen 
appraisal.—4. А. Kramish. „бше 

4073. Isenberger, Wilma. (Wisconsin vc 
Oshkosh) Self-attitudes of women p Бузса! edt- 
cation major students and of women р 


4 


cation teachers. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ, Recr., 1959(Mar), 30, 44—53.—277 women 
physical education major students from 3 institutions 
and 167 women physical education teachers were 
studied to determine the relationships between their 
self-attitudes as measured on the Who am I? Test. 
lt was concluded: (a) "There is a significant differ- 
ence between the self-attitudes of women physical 
education major students within a school and between 
schools"; (b) ". .. women physical education teach- 
ers differ significantly from those of the students en- 
rolled in either a liberal arts college or a teacher's 
college connected with a university but are similar to 
the self-attitudes of those women physical education 
students enrolled in a teacher education institution." 
19 refs.—M. A, Seidenfeld. 

4074. Kassebaum, Gene G., Couch, Arthur S., 
& Slater, Philip E. (Harvard U.) The factorial 
dimensions of the MMPI. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959(Jun), 23, 226-236.—A brief review of several 
factorial studies, A method of constructing reliable 
and factorially “pure” factor tests is also described. 
A factor analysis of 32 scales from the MMPI pro- 
duced 3 factors: ego-weakness, ego-strength, and in- 
iroversion-extraversion. The theories regarding 
typical pathological expressions of introversion and 
extraversion were not supported by the analysis. 25 
Tefs.—A. A. Kramish. 

4075. Kaywin, Louis. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oakes, N.Y.) On the concept of the self. J. Hill- 
side Hosp., 1959(Jan-Apr), 8, 86-93.—An attempt 
18 made to improve upon "the concept of the ‘self’ 
[which] has never been clearly delineated in psycho- 
analytic literature.” It is suggested that “the self- 
System includes (1) those parts of the id which are 
Hot ultimately differentiated as object representations 
man archaic sense; (2) the totality of positive and 
Negative self-representations and hierarchic struc- 
turalizations of these; and (3) the superself (super- 
фо). These structuralizations include representa- 
үз of functions also, so that indirectly ego func- 

ons also gain representations. . . . The term total 
howl] D, m oe a semantic abstraction . . . [which 

е used only in reference to an external ob- 
Server” с y. n 
Б, Kempe, James Edwin. (Michigan State 
tionshi werberimental investigation of the rela- 
x р between certain personality characteris- 
попа) рор ological responses to BU in a 
‘ion, issertatii sir. un), 
19, 3383. дао, ion Abstr., (Jun) 
Kennedy, Paulina Mary. (Catholic U. 
Acceptance of self and acceptance of 
interdependent variables in interper- 
à Washington, D.C.: Catholic Uni- 

Senior Eus Press, 1058. үй, 42 p. $.50.—64 
| 81115 of a Catholic high school were studied 
oF self ae the inter-relationships among acceptance 
tions, "су < Ptance of others, and interpersonal rela- 
Measure 105018 and sociometric tests were used to 
individual yatiahles: Rodgers’ hypothesis that “An 
Will have it О accepts himself and accepts others 
Ported rr TC iterpersonal relations" was sup- 

4078. ку. Chen. 

Alton, пег, Alfred E. (2809 College Ave, 
m references for high and low struc- 
Е Prospective teachers. J. soc. Psychol. 
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1959(May), 49, 243-248.—Demographic characteris- 
tics associated with “the degree of structure that is 
desired in the learning or working situation” among 
100 prospective teachers are identified. “The con- 
cept of ‘dependency’ is used to explain the differences 
between the High group and the Low group."—J. С. 
Franklin. 


4079. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Problems in mental test 
theory arising from errors of measurement. J, 
Amer, Statist. Ass., 1959( Jun), 54, 472-479.—"Sev- 
eral unsolved basic problems of mental test theory, 
arising from the presence of errors of measurement 
in the test scores, are discussed. The inadequacies of 
the classical model . . . are pointed out. Two newer 
stochastic models . . . are described. Tt is observed 
that the proportion of test questions answered cor- 
rectly by the examinee is by itself usually not a satis- 
factory estimate of the corresponding population pro- 
portion. Methods for estimating such population pro- 
portions are considered. Such methods are required 
in order (i) to determine whether or not two tests 
measure the same dimension, (ii) to measure changes 
in the characteristics of the examinees."—C. V. Riche, 


4080. Maccoby, Eleanor E., Wilson, William C., 
& Burton, Roger V. Differential movie-viewing 
behavior of male and female viewers. J. Pers. 
1958(Jun), 26, 259-267.—Do movie viewers attend 
primarily to the same-sexed identificand or to the 
opposite-sexed character to whom the identificand is 
responding? 2 movies were shown, each to 24 Ss, 
in an individual situation in which eye movements 
were observed. Males spent more time than female 
viewers attending to the male character.—4. Rosen, 


4081. Mills, Daniel H., & Hannum, Thomas E. 
(Iowa State Coll.) The transparency of the Tay- 
lor Scale of Manifest Anxiety in a college popu- 
lation. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Feb), 43, 8-11.— 
"Five groups of students were given 2 administra- 
tions of the scale with instructions to appear either 
well-adjusted, poorly-adjusted, or to take the scale 
honestly." Set affected the total score. Mean score 
decreased on the second administration.—M. York. 


4082. Minkowich, Abram. (U. Michigan) Cor- 
relates of superego functions, Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Jun), 19, 3356-3357.—Abstract. 


4083. Potanin, Natalia. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Perceptual preferences as a function of personality 
variables under normal and stressful conditions. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1959(Jul), 59, 108-113.— 
"This investigation . . . studied the relationship be- 
tween preference for detail and depth, which are as- 
sumed to underlie ‘texture’ responses [on the Ror- 
schach], and measures of dependency, insecurity, and 
anxiety under normal and stressful conditions. . . . 
The more an individual acknowledges his dependency 
on others, the greater is his preference for detail. 
. .. Under conditions of induced stress, the change 
in preference for detail is a function of the level of 
the individual's insecurity. . . . Under conditions of 
induced stress, the change in preference for depth is 
a function of the level of the individual's symptomatic 
anxiety."—G. Frank, 

4084. Prelinger, Ernst. Extension and struc- 
ture of the self. J. Psychol., 1959( Jan), 47, 13-23. 
—An investigation of the phenomenon of a segregated 
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“self-region” as contrasted with a “not-self-region” 
was attempted. Ss sorted items representing 8 dif- 
ferent content categories into those which they felt 
were parts of their selves and those they felt were 
not. Findings: (a) Ss had clear perceptions of a 
segregated self-region ; (b) Ss differed widely in the 
number of items included into their selves, and this 
variable of self-extension had high internal consis- 
tency; (c) item groups representing different content 
were found to be relatively homogeneous and to show 
a very definite rank order in terms of the degree to 
which they were included into Ss’ selves—R. W. 
Husband. 


4085, Pulver, Urs. (Obstbergweg 1, Bern, Swit- 
zerland) Mütter irritierbarer Säuglinge. [Mothers 
of irritable infants.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1959, 18, 133-143.—After studying the irritability of 
2 groups of 26 and 20 infants, respectively, the 
mothers of the irritable infants were compared with 
the mothers of the less irritable infants. The follow- 
ing personality differences were found: “Mothers of 
irritable infants tend to worry about the infant’s 
health, etc., they are rather submissive in their social 
relationships, and they later prove to be less con- 
sistent in their educative endeavors; mothers of the 
less irritable infants, in contrast, are guided in child 
care by common sense, they are assertive in social 
interaction, and they are consistent in educational 
efforts" English, German, and French summaries. 
19 refs.—J. W. House. 


4086. Pulver, Urs. Schüchterne Kinder. [Shy 
children.] Schweiz. Lehrerinnen Ztg., 1959(Jun), 
63, 261-266.—On the basis of a longitudinal study of 
26 children, the author found that children who are 
shy, withdrawn and fearful showed signs of this pat- 
tern when they were infants.—L. Goldberger. 


4087. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Effects 
of time limits and of “right answer not given” in 
the U. S. Navy Arithmetic Test. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1959(May), No. 59-5. vii, 12 
р.—18 groups (N = 200 each) matched on Navy 
‘Arithmetic Test and General Classification Test scores 
were used in comparing combinations of 10-, 12-, and 
14-minute time limits on the computation subtest, and 
30-, 35-, and 40-minute time limits on the reasoning 
subtest, 9 of the groups used a test form employing 
5 numerical choices for the reasoning items; the other 
9 groups used a form having “right answer not given” 
as a possible choice, While the use of “right answer 
not given” as a possible response was not superior to 
the use of 5 numerical choices, it did increase the 
difficulty of the test slightly. The original operational 
combination of 12 and 35 minutes for the computa- 
tion and reasoning subtests seemed as good as any of 
the other combinations tried.—H. P. Kelley. 


4088. Schubert, Daniel S. P. Personality im- 
plications of cigarette smoking among college stu- 
dents. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Aug), 23, 376.— 
The MMPI group form was given to male and fe- 
male smokers. The results were in the direction pre- 
dicted on Ma, Pd, Hy scales for both sexes. Males 
differed on the D scale.—4. A. Kramish. 


4089. Selig, Kalman. (New York U.) Person- 
ality structure as revealed by the Rorschach tech- 
nique of a group of children who test at or above 
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170 LQ. on the 1937 revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale: Volumes I-V. Dissertation Absir,, 
1959( Jun), 19, 3373-3374.—A bstract. 

4090. Sen, Indra. The Indian psychologist's 
search for his soul. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959 
(Jul), 17(2), 68-73.—The chairman of the Madras 
Psychological Society’s seminar considering Indian 
contributions to modern psychology points out that, 
from the time of the Vedas, “insights and concepts 
regarding personality and its working are to be 
found? The Upanishads, the Gita, and various yogic 
systems are also briefly considered for the knowledge 
they shed on the study of personality, 10 statements 
are made to serve as focal points for research, 
examples are: “That normal personality is essen- 
tially a play of the principles of inerta, energism and 
harmony (Thamas, Rajas and Sattwa). . . . That 
investigation of personality can best be promoted by 
the spiritual principle, which is in its nature unitary 
and integrated rather than by mind, which is divided." 
—D. Lebo. 

4091. Shafer, Vernon William. (Ohio State 0.) 
A construct validation of Adler's social interest. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3374-337 5,—M- 
stract. 

4092. Shapiro, David, & Tagiuri, Renato. Sex 
differences in inferring personality traits. J. Psy- 
chol, 1959(Jan), 47, 127-136.—We usually judge 
others from our perceptions, interpretations, and ех- 
trapolations to unknown aspects, more frequently than 


from direct evidence. Raters were given such state- 
ments as “People who are intelligent . . » Very often 
are... seldom are" . . . aggressive, active, etc. 
male and 60 female students made a total 0 


ratings. Men and women agreed consistently, al- 

though women tended more to hit extreme bus 

Men seemed slightly less ready to commit themselves, 

more willing to acknowledge m 

dependence among personal traits.—R. W. Hus on: 

(U. California 
the fakabili 
с. 


and responding set bx s 

Ttems were taken то E: 
Characterist! 

education 


sults indicated that order of presentation, St on of 
sponding set were significant but that ident also 
Effectiveness of fal ing 

varied with the 3 inventories.—J/ . Coleman. 
4094. Smith, Howard P., 
Some psychological correlates of worl 58 (Jun) 
ness and authoritarianism. .. Pers. ип 00% 
26, 170-183.—"From а middle-class, Y! omen the 
college-educated sample of 193 men ап! 
20 Ss with the highest score and the 20 
lowest score on the Worldmindedness 
were selected for a test of 12 variables 
from The Authoritarian Personality. - * * 
logical variables measured were Se^ 
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-Jove-orientation, equalitarianism, stereotypy, inter- 

_ malization-externalization, _ independence-compliance, 

— optimism-pessimism, security-insecurity, ego-ideals, 

criticism of parents, parental discipline, and reaction 
to discipline. АП differences between High W-Low 
F and low W-High F scores were in the predicted 
direction.” The 2 scales appear to be tapping the 
same psychological dimensions.—4. Rosen. 

4095. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western Australia) 
Multiple methods of personality assessment. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1959 (Sep), 56, 333-352.—"Multiple per- 

— sonality assessment procedures have been analyzed 
— With respect to their primary purpose and the valida- 
tion strategy used. Problems that arise in the at- 
tempt to use personality assessment for selection were 
discussed with respect to the problem of clinical ver- 
Sus statistical predictions, the problem of conditional 
factors that affect the criteria, and the value of using 
multiple tests and more than one assessor." 42 refs. 
=W. J. Meyer. 


or Manifest Anxiety Scale, and the Welsh “A” 
“R” factorially based scales of the MMPI. In 
eral, those who tended to yield most appeared to 
conventional in behavior and values, socialized, 
Ponscrentious, conforming, good-natured, nurturant, 
and affiliative. The relatively independent Ss were 
ег on intelligence and intellectual achievement 
ures, had higher status, and seemed more per- 
Wve, psychologically sophisticated, and accepting 

О self and others.” —4. Rosen. 
4097. Tuddenham, Read D. The constancy of 
ersonality ratings over two decades. Genet. psy- 
» Monogr., 1959(Aug), 60, 3-29,—This is a fol- 
“up study of the stability of ratings on 53 person- 
variables over intervals of 13-19 years. The Ss 
PG male and 40 female members of the Adoles- 
d rowth Study, now approximately 33 years old. 
of rough the conditions of observation for the 2 sets 
"ings were considerably different, all but 8 of 
» stability coefficients were positive. The aver- 
the, пе was .27 for men and .24 for women. 10 
К Stability coefficients were significantly different 
\ Шото for men, and 9 for women, The most 
om, table for men was “drive aggression"; for 
E à general trait of "social prestige" А com- 
“dee 3 the relative stabilities of phenotypic and 
itt 3E evel” personality variables is reported. The 
fate © not found to be more stable, as was 

У postulated. С, G. Thompson. 

) The uddenham, Read D., & McBride, Philip 
lint o yielding experiment from the subject's 
S Who MN. J. Pers., 1959( Jun), 27, 259-271.— 
Xperi,,, "^ Participated in a conformity or yielding 
Tecorded their reactions and perceptions. 
fre aware of a discrepancy between their 


t Ss w 
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responses and those of the others оп many items, 
Those accepting the information from the others 
blamed the discrepancy on the others or the self, or 
denied the existence of a conflict ; КЫ suspected 
that the apparatus was rigged. Many Ss expressed 
attitudes of independence, even though their yield- 
ing scores were high, apparently because they had 
resisted the norm to some degree.—4. Rosen, 

4099. Turek, Eileen V., & Howell, Robert Ap 
(Brigham Young U.) The effect of variable suc- 
cess and failure situations on the intensity of need 
for achievement. J. soc, Psychol., 1959(May), 49, 
267-273.—"The experiment investigated the effects 
of proportion of successes and recency of failures on 
intensity of the need for achievement, Ss were di- 
vided into six groups and were given four intelli- 
gence-type tests, received false centile rankings in- 
dividually immediately after each test to induce 
success or failure as desired, and were then given a 
projective measure of intensity of n Ach." It was 
concluded: “1. When success preceded failure, pro- 
portion of success acting alone was not significant in 
influencing intensity of n Ach., 2. When failure pre- 
ceded success, n Ach. score varied inversely with pro- 
portion of success, 3. When failures exceeded suc- 
cesses, greater n Ach. was expressed when success 
followed failure than when failure followed success.” 
—J. C. Franklin. 

4100. Wilkins, James Ward, Jr. (Michigan State 
U.) An experimental investigation of certain as- 
pects of the personality theory of Karen Horney. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3359.—Abstract. 

4101. Wilson, J. A. R. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Achievement, intelligence, age and pro- 
motion characteristics of students scoring at or 
below the 10th percentile on the California Test 
of Personality. J. educ. Res., 1959 (Apr), 52, 283- 
292.—Of 1083 3rd-grade students tested only 78 fell 
at or below the 10th percentile on the CTP. This 
is 48% of the 162 normally expected in a population 
of this size, Conclusions were that there are no cer- 
tain differences in achievement in spelling, arith- 
metic, reading, or intelligence between 3rd-grade stu- 
dents who score at or below the 10th percentile on 
the CPT and those who score at the 50th percentile 
on the same test.—F. Goldsmith. 

4102. Zeblewski, Elfi. (Gutenbergstr, 18, Mar- 
burg, Germany) Die Anwendbarkeit des Persev- 
erationstests von Mittenecker für die Persönlich- 
keitsdiagnostik. [The use of Mittenecker's persev- 
eration test in personality diagnostics.] 2. exp. 
angew. Psychol., Ma Apr Jun), 6, 310-320.—639 
short essays of pupils 11-18 years old were examined 
with respect to verbal perseveration. Only the repeti- 
tion score was found to be reliable. А correlation 
between perseveration and Kretschmer's types proved 
to be .55.—W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstracts 3631, 4164, 4186, 4342, 4366, 
4383, 4888) 


AESTHETICS 


4103. de Pichon Rivière, Armind A., & Baranger, 
Willy. Répression du deuil et intensifications des 
mécanismes et des angoisses schizo-paranoides. 
Notes sur L'étranger de Camus. [Repression of 
mourning and intensification of schizo-paranoid 
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mechanisms and anxieties. Notes on Camus’ The esses which operate from infancy on, in ment 
Stranger.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959(May-Jun), growth and development. Through the continual 
23, 409-420.—Why is man of this epoque more  ternations between success and threatening fail 
schizoid than previously? Camus describes man suf- of parenthood, the ‘parent’s personality under, 
fering a double mourning: for God, not only as re- changes, which under normal circumstances, seem t 
ligious form but as symbol of ideals or absolute sys- justify the assumption that parenthood is a develoj 
tems; and for kings, representatives of God on earth, mental phase.—D. Prager. 

who have been killed or devalued —G. Rubin-Rabson. 4109. Clément, F., & Bourliére F. (Centre 


4104. Mintz, Norbert L. (Harvard U.) Con- ontologie C. Bernard, Paris, France) 
cerning Goethe’s approach to the theory of color. sur l'évolution avec Гаве de quelques tests d 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1959( Мау), 15, 33-49.—Some of vocabulaire. 
Goethe’s “more fruitful insights" into color have been some tests of vocabulary.] Gerontologia, 1959 ( Jan. 
obscured. His observations and experimental investi- 3, 5-23.—Ss of both sexes, total N = 282, were test 
gations ranged widely and included such phenomena {ог vocabulary. Performance was influenced by 
as adaptation, color contrast effects, and positive and sex, cultural level, and the test used. The over-al 
negative afterimages. In their time, many of his ac- performance of men was superior to that of women 
complishments were unique. 29 reís.—4. R. Howard. Within the higher cultural levels, maximum perform: 

4105. Schmidt, H. D. (Norweger Strasse 4, Ber- ance was reached relatively early and was followed by 
lin, Germany) Die vergleichende Tier-Mensch- а plateau until an advanced age when decrement 
Deutung bei Rainer Maria Rilke in psycholo- curred. 
gischer Sicht. [The comparative interpretation of performance was reached much later but was agait 
animals and humans by В. M. Rilke from a psycho- followed by a plateau prior to decrement. 4 
logical viewpoint.] Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., older Ss, performance was always better wit 
1959, 18, 104-111.—An attempt to examine the com- “word defining" type of test.—L. Shatin. 


parative interpretation of animals and men, as found 
especially in Rilke’s Eighth Duineser Elegy, in terms 
of empirical results obtained from philosophical an- 
thropology and comparative psychology. The same 
object is under consideration by the poet and the sci- 
entist. Both explain it, but through different forms 
of thought: the poet by intuition, the scientist by 
rational analysis. The results are not contradictory. 
English, German, and French summaries—J. W. 
House. 


4106. Solari, Swayne Enrique. La psicologia 


[Observations on change with age 


In the medium cultural levels, maximun 


diferencial de los sexos en la escuela bioantropo- able of soft body contact that characterized 


lógica contemporánea y en la mitologia griega. 
[Differential sex psychology in the contemporary 
bioanthropological school and in Greek mythology.] 


tie. 


mother, and this held true for the appearance, develoj 
ment, and maintenance of the infant-surrogate-mo 
icate that without the 


The results also ind 1 
attachment, if anyy 


Rev. Psicol., Lima, 1959(Jun), 1, 7-45.—According of contact comfort, only a weak 


to the theories of the biological schools, differential 
sex psychology is founded on the objective criteria 
of morphology, physiology, sex behavior, expression, 


feeding played ейи 


formed. Finally . .. nursing or A 
i 5 пе development | 


no role or a subordinate role in tl 
affection as measured by contact time, resp' 


and speech. These hypotheses are to be verified by 0 fear, responsiveness to strangeness, 
way of comparison with the traits attributed in Greek tion to seek and see." 
mE to the various male and female divinities, monkeys to mother surrogates appear to 
T 


e latter represnt “the best structured personalities 
of male and female divinities,” due to the fact that 
the Greeks projected unconsciously into their divini- 
ties their knowledge about the psychological differen- 
tiation of the sexes. The postulates of the 2 sources 
are in full agreement.—M. Haas. 


4107. Van der Goot, J. Het Goede als waarde 


The affectional 


and stable.—S. J. Lachman. 


in de waardegebieden en als deugd in the tempera- ment of “ritualized display patte 
menten. [The “good” as value and as virtue.] Ned. cial signals)" is described. 
Tijdschr, Psychol., 1959, 14, 325-334.—A. philosophi- and calls of older birds seem to 


cal study of the concept “good” in Aristotelian ethics, 
and its elaboration in the philosophy of Nicolai Hart- 
mann.—R. Н. Howwink. 


Distress Notes of newly-hatched 
nal Distress Notes (which may 
intensity and low intensity types 
chick is uncomfortable or ^ l. 
Display postures and movements develop 51 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY tions indicative of hostile intent, and 
4108. Benedek, T. Parenthood as a develop- closely associated with particular calls. 


mental phase: A contribution to the libido theory. 


were also made on noncapt 


i .—H. Н. Weiss. 
s . Psychoanal. Ass., 1959( Jul), 7, 389-417.— environment. 
[т л "development continues beyond adoles- 4112. Mysak, „Edward D. ( 
сепсе. Parenthood utilizes the same primary proc- Pitch and duration characteristics 
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J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 46-54.—12 individuals 
ranging in age from 65 to 79 years, 12 individuals 
within the age group of 80-92 years, and 15 sons of 
these persons, ranging in age from 32 to 62 years 
were asked to record the 98-word Ist paragraph of 
the Rainbow Passage which had been previously prac- 
ticed as well as a sample of impromptu speech. АП 
reading performances were slightly higher in pitch 
than impromptu speaking. These measures mani- 
fested a progressive upward trend as a function of 
age. Pitch variability decreased with age. Adult 
males, aged 80-92, are characterized by significantly 
higher pitch levels than adult males aged 65-79.— 
M. F, Palmer. 


4113. Veroff, Joanne Parker Bennet. (U. Michi- 
gan) An exploratory study of parental motives, 
parental attitudes, and social behavior of children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3375-3376.—Ab- 
stract, 

(See also Abstract 4311) 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


4114. Baldwin, Alfred L. Pride and shame in 
children. Newsltr, Div. Develpm. Psychol., Amer. 
Psychol. Ass, 1959, Fall. 11 p.—A condensed ver- 
Sion of Baldwin's presidential address before Division 
7 of APA in 1959, in which he and his colleagues 
Sought a behavioral measure that would be sensitive 
to differential audience conditions as a lst step to- 
Ward the measurement of individual differences in 
Pride and shame. The findings of several studies 
related to this effort proved difficult to replicate and 
interpret. However, the results did provide a basis 
Ог conceptualizing achievement as an internalized 
value with antecedents similar to conscience. If 
transgressions against conscience lead to the guilt- 
explation sequence because of the antecedent threats 
5 loss of love, perhaps children's failures lead to 
eelings of self-contempt because of the antecedent 
threats of loss of respect. The author wonders 
whether social approval may not be more important as 
d antecedent condition to the acquistion of need 
n Mevement than it 18 as an on-the-spot reinforcing 
р Controlling condition in the daily behavior of 
children —G, G, Thompson. 


E Cohen, Walter; Hershkowitz, Aaron, & 
at di Eb Marjorie. (U. Buffalo) Size judgment 
СШегеп{ distances as а function of age level. 
parison vem, 1958 (Dec), 29, 473-479.—Size com- 
ices, from 42 children aged 5-17 at different dis- 
interval Age differences in accuracy of estimation and 
studies 601, Uncertainty. Relation to developmental 
les of size constancy.—B. Camp. 


1.16. Cole, Luella Winifred, & Hall, Irma Nel- 
York: pyChology of adolescence. (5th ed) New 
с Begg chart, 1959. xviii, 731 p. $7.00.—(see 
ШЫП revised and enlarged edition. Physi- 
4 E OR emotional growth, as well as social 
касне а development and their applications for 
liograph Е experiences are presented. Тһе bib- 
417 y BS been brought up-to-date.—P. Jenkins. 
cine) 1 Davis, John M. (Yale U. School Medi- 
interpretation of the Barker, Dembo, 

Chita Dum Study of frustration and regression. 
кїт. 1958 (Dec), 29, 503-506. Barker; 
nd Lewin (see 15: 4439) rated behavior of 


34: 4113-4122 


children in free play and in frustration situations оп». 
a number of content categories, From their inter- 
pretation of this data and from an interpretation 
offered by Child and Waterhouse (see 27: 6852), 
predictions regarding the expected correlations be- 
tween 5 content categories were made. Actual re- 
sults of intercorrelations between these categories 
lend more support for the Child and Waterhouse in- 
terpretation than for the interpretation offered by 
Barker, Dembo, and Lewin.—B, Camp. 


4118, Durkin, Dolores. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Children’s concept of justice: A further 
comparison with the Piaget data. J. educ. Res., 
1959(Mar), 52, 252-257,—Children’s concepts of 
justice are investigated, especially their judgment 
about the restoration of right and order in instances 
of physicial aggression. Ss are 119 boys and girls 
almost equally divided among Grades 2, 5, 8, and 11 
of low socioeconomic areas in a large West Coast 
city. Responses summarized are given to the prob- 
lem of what a child should do if another hits him. 
Findings show that: (a) the oldest and the youngest 
of the children tend to seek justice in the authority 
figure, (b) older children who do accpt reciprocity do 
not always demand that it represent the equal of 
what was received, (c) older children tend to show 
greater concern for possible mitigating factors in the 
situation judged, (d) there seems to be no relation- 
ship between a child’s intelligence and his concept of 
justice. The results of this study differ significantly 
in several aspects from a former investigation made 
by Piaget.—F. Goldsmith. 


4119. Fast, Irene. (U. Michigan) The realistic 
response to frustration. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jun), 19, 3361-3362.—Abstract. 


4120. Gardner, D. Bruce, & Swiger, Marybelle K. 
(Iowa State Coll.) Developmental status of two 
groups of infants released for adoption, Child 
Develpm., 1958(Dec), 29, 521-530.—Preplacement 
data from physical measurements, Gesell Develop- 
mental Schedules, and the California Infant Scale of 
Motor Development on 128 infants (37 placed in home 
management houses, 44 placed in private homes, and 
47 born into complete families) showing sex differ- 
ences in physical measures and negative correlations 
between developmental quotient and chronological 
age. The inadequate discriminatory power of scales 
at early ages and the need for mathematical correc- 
tion for distortion are discussed—B. Camp. 


4121. Golde, Peggy, & Kogan, N. (Age Center 
New England, Boston, Mass.) A sentence comple- 
tion procedure for assessing atitudes toward old 
people. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 355-360.—2 forms of 
а sentence completion instrument were given to Ss 
ranging in age from 17 to 23 years. In the "experi- 
mental" form the phrase “most old people" was used 
in the stem of the sentence, while in the "control" ' 
form the phrase “most people" was used. 50 Ss were 
given 1 form and 50 were given the other. In gen- 
eral, old people are conceived in terms different from 
those applied to the population as a whole,—J. Bot- 
winick. 

4122. Greening, Thomas Cartwright. (U. Michi- 
gan) Moral standards and defense against ag- 
gression. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3364— 
3365.—A bstract. 
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4123. Grigg, Austin E. (U. Texas) Childhood 
experience with parental attitudes: A test of Roe's 
hypothesis. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 153-155.— 
The questionnaire method was used to obtain data 
concerning "early childhood experiences of parental 
treatment.” The results obtained in part support and 
in part are contrary to Roe's hypothesis concerning 
the relationship between early childhood experiences 
and the subsequent development of interests. (see 
33: 1546)—M. M. Reece. 


4124. Heller, Doris G. (New York U.) The 
relationship between sex-appropriate behavior in 
young children and the clarity of the sex-role of 
the like-sexed parents as measured by tests. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 ( Jun), 19, 3365-3366.—A bstract. 


4125. Henriot, Jacques. Les structures élémen- 
taires de la conscience morale chez l'enfant d’age 
Scolaire. [Elementary forms of ethical awareness in 
the school-age child.] Enfance, 1959(Mar-Apr), 
No. 2, 143-152.—3 ethical situations were presented 
to 383 Parisian boys, ages 9-12. They were asked to 
describe the behavior by choosing 1 or more from 
among 9 adjectives. Statistical tests of differences 
between the results from an older and a younger sub- 
group were made, but in the main, reliable differences 
related to age were not especially notable. The great 
majority of all Ss responded in the morally approved 
way. A situation in which one is guilty but de- 
nounces another to avoid punishment is most fre- 
quently described as "unjust." The situation which 
presents the greatest difficulty, and for which the 
variance of the choice frequencies is by far the great- 
est, is the one in which a falsely accused person de- 
nounces the guilty person. There are some age dif- 
ferences here. When one is guilty, confessing to 
prevent punishment of another is most frequently 
described as "good" by older boys and "normal" by 
younger boys. In general, more than 1 adjective is 
chosen. In doing so there are few inconsistencies 
and even fewer oppositions, e.g., “just-good, stupid." 
This study is deemed preliminary to certain specific 
SOM which will be studied further.—S. S. Mar- 
zolf. 


4126, Hunt, Raymond G., & Synnerdale, Vonda. 
Social influences among kindergarten children. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1959( Jan-Feb), 43, 171-174.—The 
Asch method of measuring social judgments reveals 
no simple age differences within a group of 10, 5 to 
6-year-olds.—M. Ми. 


4127. Jakubczak, Leonard F., & Walters, Rich- 
ard Н. (U. Toronto, Canada) Suggestibility as 
dependency behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959(Jul), 59, 102-107.—'. . . the following hy- 
potheses were developed: 1. High-dependent children 
are more suggestible than low-dependent children. 
2. Children respond more strongly when adults give 
suggestions than when peers give suggestion. 3. The 
difference in suggestibility between high-dependent 
and low-dependent children is greater when sugges- 
tions are given by adults than when suggestions are 
given by peers. . . . The findings as a whole support 
the interpretation of suggestibility in terms of de- 
pendency behavior, especially if dependency is itself 
regarded as a class of learned responses which may be 
reinforced or extinguished by the responses of other 


persons.” —G. Frank. 
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4128. Jones, Mary Cover, & Mussen, Paul Henry, 
(U. California, Berkeley) Self-conceptions, motiva- 
tions, and interpersonal attitudes of early- and 
late-maturing girls. Child Develpm., 1958(Dec), 
29, 491-501.—TA T data from 34 17-year-old girls 
—16 physically accelerated and 18 slow developing— 
in normal classroom. Few differences, except early 
maturing girls show more favorable self-concept and 
late maturing girls obtain higher scores on small n 
Recognition. Differences between these 2 groups of 
girls in the same direction as between early and late 
maturing boys. 18 refs.—B. Camp. 


4129. Kanehira, Teruko. Diagnosis of parent- 
child relationship by CAT. Jap. J. case Stud., 1958, 
3, 49-63.—CA T records of 30 problem children in 
the clinic of Tokyo Central Child Welfare Center 
are discussed in relation to their backgrounds. It was 
found that those who have more affection for parents 
tend to make stories including parent-child inter- 
action and do not neglect the parents, whereas those 
who have less affection tend to make stories without 
parent-child interaction and neglect the parents. 
'Those who have democratic and permissive parents 
tend to make stories of protective parents with happy 
results, whereas those who have authoritarian and 
restrictive parents tend to make stories of rejective 
parents with unhappy endings.—K. Mizushima. 


4130. Kovacs, Arthur Leonard. (U. Michigan) 
Some antecedents of denial in fantasy as a de- 
fense against anger. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jun), 19, 3366-3367.—A bstract. 


4131. Leton, Donald A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) A study of the validity of parent ашаа 
measurement. Child Develpm., 1958(Dec), 29, 51 
520.—5согез of 283 parents of 404 children, kinder- 
garten through 8th grade, on Shoben’s Parent АР 
tude Survey and the Minnesota Teacher Маш 
Inventory showed no relation between scores on the 
2 inventories. Significant agreement was observi 
between scores of mothers and fathers in a pe 
family, and between parents of well adjusted chi Ted 
as compared to those of poorly adjusted children. 
B. Camp. 


4132. Levitt, Morton, & Rubenstein, Ben bi 
Acting out in adolescence: A study in conum 
cation. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 ( Jul), 29, u 
632.—The various stages of impulse mastery ts 
adolescence, when stripped of the value judge 
usually attached to them, offer significant commun 
tions to the trained O. Acting out can be vig 
both an attempt to communicate symbolically ай 
an effort in the direction of problem solving. ings 
amples are given to illustrate some of the mean 
of adolescent behavior.—R. E. Perl. 


4133. Levy-Valensi, Amado. 
sexuels des étudiants. [Sexual problem ort of 
dents] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 112-125.—Rep' f the 
the University Committee for Mental Health if 
Ligue Francaise d’Hygiéne Mentale. 
ties are common among students and seem tO ecò- 
lated to certain factors in student life: isolation, "eg 
nomic problems, lodging difficulties, dependen ig. 
affective immaturity of the students more, pilogi- 
cally, the gap between affective maturity ап F 
cal and intellectual maturity —W. W. Meissner: 
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4134. Lipsitt, Lewis P. (Iowa Child Research 
Station) A self-concept scale for children and its 
| relationship to the children’s form of the Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. Child Develpm., 1958(Dec), 29, 
| 463-472.—CMAS, self-concept, and ideal-self scales 
were administered to 300 4th-, Sth-, and 6th-grade 
children at 2-week intervals. The discrepancy be- 
tween self and ideal-self was less reliable and less 
related to CMAS scores than self-concept alone. 
There were correlations between CMAS and self. 
concept for all grades and sex combinations, with 
high anxious Ss showing low self-concept. 19 refs, 
— —B. Camp. 

— 4135. Marney, Carlyle. (First Baptist Church, 

Austin, Тех.) Dangerous fathers, problem moth- 
ers, and terrible teens. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 128 p. $2.00.— This small book on the 
ет» of rearing teen-agers grew out of TV talks 

y Marney. It relates several descriptions of familiar 
"types" of fathers, mothers, and adolescents to basic 
Values faced by parents.—R. C. Nickeson. 

4136. Mendelsohn, J. Wie sieht das Kind die 
Welt des Hauses und der Eltern? [How does the 
child perceive the world of his home and his parents ?] 
Prax. Kinderpsychol, Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Apr), 
8, 88-94.—'The child's stages of emotional develop- 
ment and eventual emancipation from adults can best 
be typified in 3 forms of literature: myth, fairy tale, 
and novel. Illustrative case histories.—E. Schwerin, 
1, 4137. Meyer, William J. (Syracuse U.) Rela- 
tionships between social need strivings and the 
development of heterosexual affiliations. J. ab- 
form. soc. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 59, 51-57.—“This 
Study Supports the hypothesis that same-sex social 
“interactions are perceived by preadolescent and adoles- 
cent children as more reinforcing than social inter- 
Actions with the opposite sex. . . . However... 

er Grade 7, girls perceived boys as increasingly 
More capable of satisfying their playmirth needs al- 
hough they still prefer female companions.” 19 refs, 

‚ Frank, 
oore, Terrence W. (Child Study Centre, 
don, England) Studying the growth of per- 
onality. Vita Humana, 1959, 2, 67-87.—“Psycho- 
" E data collected during the first 7 years of ... 
д Sngitudinal study of child development] are sur- 
ed and their uses considered, Ten key questions 
,Propounded, and the programmes of analysis re- 
"d from their application to behavioral data of 
1048 types are considered. , . . These concern: 1. 
Hee and distribution of behavior items age by 

‚ Prediction from one age to another. 3. Rela- 
: Een behavior and constitutional factors. 4. 
A relation of behavior items at a given age. 5. 
5 On behavior of situation and observer. 6. 
5 ОЁ crucial experiences. 7. Effects of parental 
Sement, 8. The influence of social factors, 9. 
ОЁ samples in different countries. 10. 
f individuals." 5. L, Ornstein. 
Nordland, Eva. Barn og serielesning: 
clesning og atferd. [Children and serial- 

* Serial-reading and conduct] Pedag. 
RACE 1959, No. 2, 89-104.—(see 34: 3409) 

a, ОЁ Norwegian boys and girls (Grades 4 
пу Serial-comic-readers appear to be more 
E: a Y, and impulsive. Their conduct at school 

ceptable than that of the moderate serial- 
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readers. On the days following the most intense 
reading of particularly aggressive comics, the read- 
ers are more aggressive and inattentive, indicating 
that these comics stimulate rather than relieve chil- 
dren of their aggressive impulses. Within their 
rather vague conception of behavioral norms, the 
Steady serial-readers place fun and excitement before 
the maintenance of a proper attitude in school and 
towards adults. English summary.—L. Goldberger. 

4140. Porter, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll) Student attitudes toward child 
behavior problems. J. educ. Res., 1959(May), 52, 
349-352.— Celia B. Stendler devised a test containing 
25 response statements describing various behavior 
patterns in children. 60 students in each of the 4 
classes, freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior at 
State University Teachers College; 64 seniors of the 
local high school; and 60 in-service teachers were 
asked to complete the test by describing what they 
considered to be the best way of treating the par- 
ticular problem. There was a sharp drop in the 
election of the use of punishment from high school 
seniors to college seniors. Punishment was mostly 
chosen to deal with behaviors which disrupt the class- 
room. Very seldom would any one of the groups 
tested seek to handle a behavior problem by sending 
the child to a doctor—F. Goldsmith. 

4141. Shalamon, E. О vozrastnykh osoben- 
nostiakh élementarnogo konstruirovaniia u shkol'- 
nikov I, III, V klassov. [On differential features 
with respect to age of elementary construction work 
by pupils in the 15, 3rd, and 5th grades.] Vop. Psik- 
hol., 1959, 5(3), 100—106.—The assembly by school 
children of elementary devices with photographs 
as guides was studied. 4 stages are to be noted: 
(a) an orienting stage before the start of actual as- 
sembly, (b) a stage characterized by preliminary 
analysis and planning before the 1st correct move is 
made, (c) a stage of “global assembly,” and (d) 
a stage characterized by elimination of defects in the 
assembled device. The efforts of Ist-grade pupils 
are marked by an absence of planning and are “cha- 
otic and tentative.” These children, moreover, lack 
independence and perseverance. 3rd-grade pupils 
show some planning activity, Faulty moves are 
easily detected, but a long time is taken in substitut- 
ing correct ones. These children fail to view the 
device being assembled as a whole. 5th-grade pupils 
are quick to make preliminary analyses, but planning 
is not typical for all of them. However, these chil- 
dren easily derive correct procedures for assembling 
a given device since they view the device as an in- 
tegral whole.—/. D. London. 

4142. Slocum, Walter L. & Stone, Carol L. 
(State Coll. Washington) Factors associated with 
family affection patterns. Coordinator, 1958( Dec), 
7(2), 21-25.—A. questionnaire given to 2327 teen- 
agers from a rural and an urban district was analyzed 
to determine possible relations between the respond- 
ents' perception of affection in their families and cer- 
tain selected family and behavioral variables. “Мо 
striking relationships" were revealed, although more 
benefits seem to be received by living in affectionate 
families than in ones which are unaffectionate.—J. 
Bucklew. ү 4 

4143. Solomon, Joseph C. Brief communica- — 
tion: Passive motion and infancy. Amer. J. Ortho- 
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psychiat., 1959 (Tul), 29, 650-651—The wish of in- 
fants to experience passive movement as a continua- 
tion of the passive movement they were subjected to 
in the uterus is often not gratified. Substitute grati- 
fications such as head rolling, head banging, and body 
rocking are resorted to. Toward the end of the 1st 
year, active movement replaces passive movement if 
the passive motion imparted by the mother has been 
satisfactorily internalized.—R. E. Perl. 

4144. Subes, J. Des goüts des enfants pour les 
couleurs. [Color preferences of children.] Enfance, 
1959(Mar-Apr), No. 2, 117-142.— Previous studies 
have shown that young children prefer pictures hav- 
ing vivid contrasts and bright colors and that this 
preference declines with increasing age. The rela- 
tionship of this preference to environment was also 
previously reported (see 33: 10007). The same trend 
in preference occurs if the method of paired compari- 
son is used instead of a modified rank-order procedure. 
Furthermore, this trend is less clear when abstract 
rather than representative art works are used. In- 
terindividual differences become more important and 
sex differences diminish. Ап analysis of results is 
noted and experimental support is given to the 
Gestalt principle.—S. S. Marzolf. 

4145. Ulich, Eberhard. Uber die Beschiftig- 
ungen jugendlicher Schüler in der Freizeit. [Spare 
time activities of teenage pupils.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1959(Jul), 10, 180-190. 456 mothers of teenage 
high-school pupils in Munich were interviewed about 
the activities of their sons during spare time. АП 
agreed that their sons were able to fill their spare time 
constructively. Sports, model building, and stamp 
collecting topped the list of activities for pupils up 
to 15 years old. Sport still ranks 1st, while music, 
drawing and similar occupations take 2nd place for 
the age group over 16. Stamp collecting sinks to 
6th place for the older boys—W. J. Koppitaz. 

4146. Weinert, Franz. (Pfisterstr. 6, Bamberg, 
Germany) Der Einfluss der Ubung auf das auf- 
gabenbezogene Verhalten bei zehnjáhrigen Kin- 
dern. [The influence of exercise upon the task- 
directed behavior of 10-year-old children.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol. 1959(Apr-Jun), 6, 212-247.—60 
boys and girls repeated 5 times the same tasks: sort- 
ing, tower building, and mirror drawing in daily, 
weekly, and monthly intervals. The effect of exer- 
cise depends little on the task, much more on the per- 
sonality of the child. 3 types of exercise effect could 
be distinguished—W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstracts 3898, 4000, 4068, 4086, 4182, 
4201, 4235, 4305) 
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4147. Bowman, Karl M., & Engle, Bernice. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Some current trends 
in problems of the aged. Geriatrics, 1959(Mar), 
14, 163-174.—Research related to the longevity dif- 
ference in males and females is reviewed. In addition 
to biological factors, research data on cultural, psy- 
chological, sexual, and other factors are considered. 
43 refs.—D. T. Herman. 

4148. Byrd, Eugene, & Gertman, Samuel. (U. 
Miami, Fla.) Taste sensitivity in aging persons. 
Geriatrics, 1959(Jun), 14, 381-3843 groups of 20 


Ss each, 18-25, 60-70, and 80-90 were compared on 
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4 basic taste qualities. No significant differences 
were found. It is improbable that the high fre 
quency of food complaints found among the aged is 
due to impaired taste sensitivity.—D. T. Herman. 
4149. Cohen, T. & Gitman, L. (Brooklyn He- 
brew Home and Hosp. for the Aged) Oral com- 
plaints and taste perception in the aged. J. Ger- 


- ont., 1959, 14, 294-298.—Male and female Ss in 3 


age groups (18-39, 40-64, and 65-94 years) were 
compared with respect to complaints of taste percep- 
tion and ability in recognizing the basic tastes, Com- 
plaints were far more frequent in the aged but were 
not related to ability. “There is no significant dec- 
rement in gross taste perception with aging."—J. 
Botwinick. 


4150. Freeman, G. L. Pre-retirant test scores 
in various hobby groups. J. Psychol., 1959(Jan), 
47, 137-160.—Further work on the IVP (Interest- 
Values-Preference) Test. The author tested pre- 
retirants aged 45-64 in groups of 10 or more belong- 
ing to a variety of hobby groups in several cities. 
He found that scores on the interests portion are 
highly related to the field of avocational activity. 
Education and incidental training are significantly 
higher for dedicated hobbyists. There is a 
split between individuals whose vocation and avoca- 
tion are closely allied and whose interests bear little 
obvious connection. Overall, the pre-retirant with a 
broad educational background and many interests has 
more potential for finding his own healthful avoca- 
tional retirement pattern than those with less back- 
ground and a limited job experience. Finally, the 
test can furnish a counselor with quantitative leads, 
but total guidance needs more.—R. W. Husband. 


4151. Gordon, C., Emerson, A. R., & Simpson, J. 
(Edinburgh U.) The Cornell Medical Index Ques- 
tionnaire as a measure of health in socio-medice 
research. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 305-308.—Scores mace 
by 239 Ss on the Cornell Medical Index Health Ques- 
tionnaire “were found to reveal the expected 227 
gradiant and to discriminate between those who nd 
recently experienced a sickness absence and those wh 
had not."—J. Botwinick. 


4152, Kaplan, Jerome. (Ohio State U.) | Post 
hospital social planning for geriatric mental, 1, 3 
tients. Geriatrics, 1959(Mar), 14, 185-189.— i 
ward of 50 per cent of chronic patients in our men * 
hospitals no longer have to be there. But there 
great difficulty in getting them out of the ju 
and back into the community permanently. i ili 
gested list of necessary community services to Tal 
tate release and adjustment is described.—^. 
Herman. i 

4153, Loranger, A. W., & Misiak, H. Con 
ham U.) Critical flicker frequency and som 1959, 
tellectual functions in old age. J. Geront., id 
14, 323-327.— Measures of 5 tests of intellectual 


tions and the СЕЕ were obtained from 50 ia 
aged 74-80 years. “The relationship of tentatively 


intellectual functioning in the aged is, б 
ascribed to а reduced xem neural efficiency 7 
age."—J. Botwinick. 

4154. McClusky, Howard, 
Michigan) The psychology of adults. 
Res, 1959(Jun), 29, 246-255.— The mos 
approach to a differential psychology of а 


& Jensen, yes 
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study of life in its entirety. No definite Picturing 
of the adult is possible until details of the adjust- 
ments and reorientations required by successive life 
stages are known. There is general agreement that 
age per se is no barrier to learning and performance. 
Wechsler, the leading exponent of the “decrease-in_ 
ability" view, argues that the decline in test per- 
formance from a peak in the years 25-29 is a reflec- 
tion of a corresponding loss of ability; whereas 
Lorge, a leading spokesman for the “no-decrease” 
view, argues that the decline in performance reflects 
loss in speed of response but not in the ability (or 
power) to respond. 63 refs.—F. Goldsmith, 

4155. Maher, Howard. (U. Pennsylvania) Age 
et performance de trois équipes de travail dans 
une méme industrie americaine. [Age and per- 
formance of three work groups in a single American 
industry.] Bull. Ass. Int, Psychol. Appl., 1959, 8 
(1), 32-45.—This study, concerned with the criteria 
used in judging the 5000 supervisory, sales, and rank- 
and-file employees of a manufacturing concern, was 

‘directed toward a determination of the assets and lia- 

bilities of the older worker. General merit, forced- 
choice, and graphic ratings were obtained. Some of 

езе data were used in a factor analysis. Older 
salesmen were found to be superior both in actual 
sales record and in rated competency. Older sales- 
men were found to be more efficient than the younger 
ones while older supervisors and sales managers were 
less efficient. Older workers were often found in 
Work unsuited to their age.—C. J, Adkins, 

4156. Neugarten, Bernice L., & Garron, David C. 
Attitudes of middle-aged persons toward growing 
older, Geriatrics, 1959( Jan), 14, 21-24.—Interviews 
Of 625 persons were analyzed for their evaluations of 

© present and future. -The attitudes of the Ss were 
ound to be unrelated to age. Fear of aging was 
found to mean fear of dependency involving loss of 
Income and loss of health.—D. Т, Herman. 

4157. Norman, R. D., & Daley, M. F. (U. New 

xico) Senescent changes in intellectual ability 
14 ong Superior older women. J. Geront., 1959, 

» 457—464, Women aged 19-29, 40-49, 50-59, and 
UE and over who made 112 or more weighted 
us Points on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale were 
А ое With respect to subtest pattern. Mean edu- 
patti п for all age groups was about 14 yrs. The 
tid eli Was significantly different between young 
with | erly groups. Scores of verbal tests increasd 

ae but those of performance tests decreased. 

А С ined with age. Тһе data were discussed іп 
Ber ntext of IQ level of S, and the method of in- 

gation, ie, cross sectional or longitudinal.— 

+ Botwinick, 
кир. Owens, .W. A. (Iowa State Coll.) Is age 
M, Бе Initially more able? J. Geront., 1959, 
college $ —Army Alpha Test scores of 127 male 
par Ad 35 originally obtained in 1919, were com- 
СМ Tetest scores obtained іп 1950, In general, 

0 to nts and decrements in test scores from age 
initia] ge 50 ate roughly comparable at all levels of 

ability". y Botwinick 

4159, Ri еа ca 
Healthy Ae, K. F. (National Inst. Mental 
Persone Study of verbal achievements of older 

Were ‚ véront., 1959, 14, 453-456.—5 verbal 
And to 56 anes to 74 Ss above the age of 65 yrs. 
S of mean age 18.6 yrs. “Generally, older 
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Persons were more handicapped on those tests in 
which the redundancy between test words was least,” 
This was taken as Support of the hypothesis “that 
associations between words which are logically re- 
lated . . . become strengthened by the accumulated 
experiences of a lifetime," —J, Botwinick. 


, 4160. Sibulkin, Lillian. Special skills in work- 
ing with older people. Soc, Casewk., 1959( Apr), 
40, 208-212.— Discusses the application of widely ac- 
cepted general principles of casework to the specific 
job of helping aged persons solve their various prob- 
lems.—L. B. Costin, 


4161. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Н. Statist., 1959 (Jul), Ser. 
B(No. 11). 40 p.—Chronic conditions affecting 
health limit the normal activity of an estimated 17 
million people in the United States. An estimated 
4,855,000 persons have trouble moving about or can- 
not move about without help. About 1 million per- 
sons are completely confined to their homes. Activity 
limitations were reported most frequently among low 
income families and older people.—Author abstract, 


4162. Warren, Marjory. (W. Middlesex Hosp., 
Isleworth, England) Mental confusion in elderly 
persons. Geriatrics, 1959(Apr), 14, 207-218.—6 
types of mental changes in the elderly are described, 
and appropriate management and treatment are out- 
lined. The 6 types are: those characteristic of senes- 
cence, reversible changes due to physical conditions, 
irreversible conditions due to physical conditons, 
changes due to environment, mental deficiency, and 
mental changes due to primary and recurrent condi- 
tions.—D. T. Herman. 
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4163. Adorno, T. W. (Goethe U., Frankfurt, 
Germany) Aberglaube aus zweiter Hand: Zur 
Soziolpsychologie der Zeitungshoroskope. [Su- 
perstition at second hand: The social psychology of 
the newspaper horoscope.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 
(Jan), 12, 561-614.—Explication of conscious and 
unconscious tendencies in modern life based on horo- 
scopes in the Los Angeles Times from November 
1952 to February 1953. Implicitly these horoscopes 
accept the social status quo glossing over its most 
painful contradictions. In an "administered world" 
increasingly experienced as impersonal and mysteri- 
ous, they counsel an attitude of calculating, self-inter- 
ested submission to the ubiquitous “superior.” Such 
findings are in accord with the fascination of para- 
noid leaders for large numbers of persons today,— 
Е. W. Eng. 


4164. Ainsworth, Leonard H. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Rigidity, stress, and acculturation: Uganda. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1959(May), 49, 131-136.—Experi- 
mental use of the water-jar Einstellung test to de- 
termine rigidity and flexibility among Uganda stu- 
dents classified into degrees of acculturation yielded 
results showing that “students who were tested dur- 
ing the stressful time of preparation for a crucial .ех- 
amination were found to be more frequently rigid 
than a comparable group of students who were not 
under any unusual stress." Moreover, “less accul- 
turated people are more rigid in problem solving 
than more acculturated people."—J. C. Franklin. 
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4165. Bartlett, Claude J. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) The relationships between self-ratings 
and peer ratings on a leadership behavior scale. 
Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 237-246.—This rating 
scale measuring small group leadership qualities 
yielded 5 scores; over-all leadership and 4 diag- 
nostic categories. 2 orthogonal factors were extracted 
from each area of the leadership scale. 1 of the fac- 
tors on each area was interpreted as a rating set 
factor; the 2nd factor was interpreted as a general 
measure of each area, The peer ratings seemed to be 
a good measure of all areas of leadership. The self- 
ratings were not a good measure of over-all leader- 
ship, but seemed to be an adequate measure of the 
diagnostic categories—A. S. Thompson. 

4166. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Effects of motivation on consistency of perform- 
ance in groups. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
247-252.—ROTC cadets (N = 255) varying in mo- 
tivation to enter advanced ROTC were given a “team- 
work" test in groups of 5. “Correlations between 
their judgments before and after discussions and the 
changes in these correlations provided measures of 
the social behavior of the subjects." Corrected split- 
half reliabilities were lowest for the high motivation 
groups on measures of leadership, accuracy, stability, 
and agreement with others. The effects of stress on 
the variability of behavior are considered to account 
for the results—W. Coleman. 

4167. Beeley, Arthur L. (U. Utah) The im- 
pact of Darwinism on social psychology. Great 
Issues Forum, 1959(Mar), Ser. 6(No. 5), 17-30.— 
"Darwin and his followers did not realize or foresee 
that man is . . . qualitatively distinguished from the 
other anthropoids . . . by the structure and function 
of his cerebrum . . . by his consciousness . . . by the 
scope and organization of his concepts; апі... by 
his acquired capacity to communicate . . . by means 
of written language." In man, there is a new form 
of evolution which "operates within the social struc- 
ture and depends for its transmission upon the in- 
heritance of knowledge, and the learning process."— 
С. J. Adkins, 

4168. Biderman, Albert D. (Bureau Social Sci- 
ence Research, Washington, D.C) Effects of 
Communist indoctrination attempts: Some com- 
ments based on an Air Force prisoner-of-war 
study. Soc, Probl., 1959, 6, 304-313—A study of 
235 members of the Air Force who were prisoners 
during the Korean War indicates that the Chinese 
Communist attempts to indoctrinate them were largely 
ineffective. 21 refs—R. M. Frumkin. 


4169. Blake, Robert R. (U. Texas) Psychology 
and the crisis of statesmanship. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959(Feb), 14, 87-94.—Permanent resolutions 
to conflicts between groups of people or nations may 
be brought about through a realistic approach to the 
sources of conflict. “Statesmen are confronted with 
designing psychological structures that can contribute 
to the handling of differences. . . . My purpose is to 
examine approaches for resolving differences between 
groups against the background of psychological theory 
and research." The 2 main topics are: Approaches 
to the Management of Intergroup Disputes, and 
Resolution of Differences through Interaction, Dis- 
cussion and Decision. The latter is discussed under 
the following subtopic headings: Negotiations by 
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Group Members, The Use of Intermediaries, Ex- 
change of Persons, The Use of "Judges," Common 
Goals and Crisscross Panels, Intergroup Therapy. 
“Тһеогу of behavior relating to individuals in group 
situations and relations between groups is basic to 
the enlightened practice of statesmanship. It provides 
guidelines for planning and action. . . . Introduction 
of a psychological point of view may constitute a 
condition for survival" 21 refs.—S. J. Lachman, | 

4170. Blanchard, W. Н. (System Development 
Corp. 2400 Colorado Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
The group process in gang rape. J. soc. Psychol, 
1959( May), 49, 259-266.—By means of “Group Proc- 
ess Rorschach," other tests, and interviews, sadistic 
and homoerotic aspects of leader-follower relation- 
ships in 2 small youth groups were uncovered. Dis- 
cussed is “the degree to which the sexual feeling in 
the leader is stimulated by the presence of the group, 
his feeling that he must perform for them, and, ina 
sense ‘exhibit himself.’ . . . the degree to which the 
leader channels, crystalizes, and directs the attention 
of the group to sexual matters seems to be of pri- 
mary importance in the development of a group rape. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

4171. Borgatta, E. F., Cottrell, Jr, L. S, & 
Wilker, L. (Russell Sage Found., 505 Park Ave, 
NYC) Initial expectation, group climate, and 
the assessments of leaders and members. J. sot, 
Psychol, 1959(May), 49, 285-296.—120 groups of 
8 Girl Scouts each were questioned regarding their 
expectations before and their experiences after а 
roundup. “In summary, the findings suggest that 
there is a stability of individual scores from the time 
of expression of expectation to the time of expres- 
sion of assessment of experience. There appears to 
be a tendency for initial levels of the group to m- 
fluence the assessment of the individuals in the direc- 
tion of the group mean."—J. C. Franklin. i 

4172. Brophy, Alfred L. Self, role, and зачды 
tion. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1959 (May), 59, 2€ 
308.—5 self-report inventories (general satisfaction, 
vocational satisfaction, adjustment and values, p. 
cupational role, and life role) were administered үг 
81 female nurses in order to obtain data related З 
Brophy's theory of satisfaction. It postulates 3 pe 
of reference (manifest, latent, and external) as пег 
sary for an understanding of satisfaction. Satistac- 
tion is maximized when there is a maximum of kr 
gruence among the variables in these 3 Rr. 
Correlations ranging from .11 to .50, disregar He 
sign, were obtained between the several derived ш 
crepancy scores and the measures of general um 
vocational satisfaction. “The findings suggest ш ей 
congruence in the intrapersonal relationship betw d 
the self concept and ideal self is one of the m s$ 
fundamental conditions for both general Һарріпез 
and for satisfaction in specific life areas." ur 
tories used in this study are listed. 45 refs—% 
Thompson. 

4173. Buckner, Donald N. (Human Factors I 
search, Inc. Los Angeles) The predictability у, 
ratings as a function of interrater agreement, v: 
appl. Psychol., 1959 (Feb), 43, 60-64.—"The nie ges 
sis tested was that high agreement among the rade 
assigned the same men by different raters does for 
necessarily imply predictable ratings.” 3 Supe aa 
officers rated 100 submariners on personal adjustm 
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and technical competence. Each rating group was 
divided into 4 samples for interrater agreement. Cor- 
relations were computed with 3 predictor variables. 
The results support the hypothesis given.—M. York. 


4174. Burns, Robert K., & Corsini, Raymond J. 
(U. Chicago) The ideas technique in conference 
leadership. Group Psychother., 1959( Jun), 12, 175- 
178.—The ideas technique is an acrostic formula for 
a conference leadership approach to problem solving. 
The technique consists of: I—Introduction, in which 
the leader presents the content material for about 30 
minutues; D—Demonstration, in which the leader 
has some aspects of the problem demonstrated by 2 
or more people who role-play some scene related to 
the problem for 20 minutes; E—Exercises, which are 
primarily “buzz” sessions of either role playing as 
demonstrated above or a discussion on the lecture 
material, 30 minutes; A—Action, the group is re- 
assembled and the following may result: statements 
by leaders of the subgroup on what happened, exposi- 
tion of role playing situations at the tables, or ques- 
tion from the group and answers from the leader for 
20 minutes; S—Summary, the leader may summarize 
the session, giving his own remarks, or giving ma- 
terial emanating from the groups for about 20 min- 
utes.—S. Kasman. 


4175, Chapman, Loren J., & Campbell, Donald 
T The effect of acquiescence response-set upon 
relationships among the F scale, ethnocentrism, 
and intelligence. Sociometry, 1959(Jun), 22, 153- 
61.—Negatively worded items were prepared for the 
E and F scales and administered with the original 
Positive items to 184 college students. “Тһе E scale 
is the more internally consistent, and by internal 
criteria, the least susceptible to acquiescence bias. 

е negative correlation of ethnocentrism and in- 
telligence remains when reversed items are. used. 

hile the Е Scale shows stronger evidence of ac- 
се bias, and while the correlation with in- 
үе seems specific to the original form of the 
a the general validity of the syndrome of person- 
М ае of ethnocentrism is confirmed. How- 
Uem i Component of anti-intraception fails to be 
б TE when checked against a set-free measure 

“thnocentrism.” 22 refs—H. P. Shelley. 


4176. Cohen, Arthur R., Brehm, Jack W., & 
é Bi ЕД , 
её Bibb. Choice of strategy and voluntary 
condition to information under public and private 
order 1018. J. Pers, 1959(Mar), 27, 63-73.— In 
Rip heck on a complicated experimental rela- 
ой р found by Festinger between amount of dis- 
ion fe and tendencies to seek or avoid new informa- 


io 
ie See 34: 988, 1158], his experiment was repli- 
effect of doce purpose . . . was to investigate the 


ferential amounts of publicity in the de- 
ae of dissonance and consequence tendencies 
i prea posure to information. . . . The results of 
With a DE €xperiment confirm those of Festinger 
in dissons degree of reliability.” Some differences 
condition we, Were found for the public and private 
тм. Rosen, 
Angeles) реу, Donald R. (U. California, Los 


Orga; . \ontradictory directives in complex 
i, uations: The case of the prison. Admin. 
oriented pri. 1959(Jun), 4, 1-9.—"In а custodially 


and at the ae ++. guards were to enforce discipline 


rmination 


time to minimize friction among in- 
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mates and between inmates and staff. In a treatment- 
oriented prison, guards were expected to contribute 
to inmate rehabilitation by being nondirective and 
showing concern for inmate personality problems, 
But they were also expected to maintain order. These 
conflicting directives, which characterize organiza- 
tions of many kinds, made it necessary for administra- 
tors of both institutions to use multiple criteria in 
judging the performance of guards. However, even 
theoretically, criteria which would seem to define 
desirable over-all performance, to be rewarded and 
encouraged, could not be specified.”—Author abstract. 

4178. Das, Rhea S. An empirical study of some 
psychological factors related to satisfaction with 
conferences. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959(Jul), 
17(2), 74-8248 supervisors attending a 4-day con- 
ference “rated items concerning their objectives in 
participating in the conference, their evaluations of 
each session, and their satisfaction with the confer- 
ence as a whole. . . . In terms of the general findings, 
it was suggested that organizers of conferences and 
workshops should select participants or tailor objec- 
tives so as to increase the personal involvement of 
the participants, and that attention should be paid to 
all details of the conference or workship, which may 
affect satisfaction of the participants, not just the 
major objectives.”—D, Lebo. 

4179. Deutsch, Morton, & Solomon, Leonard. 
Reactions to evaluations by others as influenced 
by self-evaluations. Sociometry, 1959(Jun), 22, 
93-112.—The theories of Heider, Festinger, and Ho- 
mans, which predict only for the case in which S 
evaluates himself positively, must be supplemented by 
a "cognitive balance effect," ie, when S evalu- 
ates himself negatively, he will tend to view nega- 
tively another who esteems him and will tend to 
esteem those who view him negatively. The “cogni- 
tive balance" hypothesis was verified in an experi- 
ment in which 132 female Ss met, 8 at a time, in a 
"study of how people form opinions of each other." 
The Ss responded to the Tennessee Department of 
Mental Health Self-Concept Scale, were given vari- 
ous combinations of individual and group success or 
failure, were subjected to either negative or positive 
evaluation by an anonymous “team member," and 
finally evaluated themselves and their critic—H. P. 
Shelley. 


4180. Dittes, James E. (Yale U.) Attractive- 
ness of group as function of self-esteem and ac- 
ceptance by group. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Jul), 59, 77-82.—"Persons made to feel well ac- 
cepted in a group found the group more attractive 
than did those made to feel poorly accepted. But this 
difference was significantly greater among persons. 
with low self-esteem . . . low self-esteem being taken 
as an indication of strong need for acceptance. Some 
support was given to the additional predictions that 
attractiveness of membership in a group varies di- 
rectly with need for acceptance when a group is ac- 
cepting and inversely when a group is non-accepting." 
—G. Frank. 

4181. Donald, Marjorie N., & Havighurst, Rob- 
ert J. (U. Michigan) The meanings of leisure. 
Soc. Forces, 1959(May), 37, 355-360.—Data írom 
samples of the New Zealand and United States popu- 
lations lead to the conclusion "that leisure has many 
different values and is available in many forms to 
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people. It is very largely up to the individual what 
values he gets from his leisure.” —A. К. Howard. 

4182. Estvan, Frank J., & Estvan, Elizabeth W. 
(U. Wisconsin) The Child's world: His social 
perception. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1959. 
xiii, 302 p. $4.25.—The nature of social percep- 
tion and the factors associated with its development 
are explored, leading to the development of a theory 
of social perception. Data was obtained by a pro- 
jective-type approach on 88 children. Their verbal 
responses are compared to show differences associated 
with intelligence, age, sex, and rural-urban habitat. 
Implications for education and guidance are pre- 
sented, “. . . development of self-insight and empathy 
with others should be one of the major concerns of 
those helping children to ‘grow ир’ "—H. E. Wright. 

4183. Etzioni, Amitai. Lower levels of leadership 
in industry. Sociol. soc. Res., 1959 ( Jan-Feb), 43, 
209-212.—In defining leadership in an organizational 
context, a distinction is drawn between leadership 
and authority, and the pattern of the relationship be- 
tween these 2 roles is discussed. Emphasis in this 
study is on the conditions under which organizational 
demands are accepted and rejected.—M. Muth. 

4184. Etzioni, Amitai. (Columbia U.) Au- 
thority structure and organizational effectiveness. 
Admin. sci. Quart., 1959( Jun), 4, 43-67.—"An im- 
portant factor in the ability of an organization to 
achieve its goals is its authority structure. If goals 
and authority structure are incompatible, goals may be 
modified to the extent that means become parts of 
the goals themselves. Several organizational as- 
sumptions, such as that staff authority is generally 
subordinated to line authority, are analyzed in differ- 
ent kinds of organization to show that, in practice, 
they must be modified according to the major goals of 
the organization. In professional organizations, for 
example, traditional staff and line concepts must be 
reversed, since the staff ‘experts’ are carrying out 
the major goal activity, while the ‘line’ plays a 
servce role,”—Author abstract. 

4185. Faust, William L. (Pomona Coll.) Group 
versus individual problem-solving. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol. 1959(Jul), 59, 68-72.— This investigation 
was proposed to answer the question: "Is the per- 
formance of a group superior to the performance of 
an individual?" Using problems involving spatial and 
verbal variables, the research findings indicated that 
group solutions were superior to individual—G. 
Frank, 

4186. Gol’neva, V. A. (Chuvash Pedagogical 
Inst., Cheboksary, Russia) O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh organizatorskikh umenii shkol’nikov. 
[Оп some features of organizational ablities in 
pupils.] op. Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 39-47.—The 
ability of the schoolboy leader to influence his school- 
mates and the personality traits necessary for the 
development of such ability are discussed. The lat- 
ter must be considered within the frame of the cir- 
cumstances obtaining, group morale, and the psycho- 
logical state of the followers, The leader is success- 
ful to the degree that he can appeal to the various 
sides of his followers: their “intellect, feelings, and 
will.” It is very important for a schoolboy leader to 
possess various features of personality, such as “en- 
thusiasm and self-restraint, high moral standards 
and respect for one’s comrades.”—I. D. London. 
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4187. Guetzkow, Harold. (Northwestern U.) 
Conversion barriers in using the social sciences, 
Admin. sci. Quart., 1959 (Jun), 4, 68-81.—"What is 
involved in converting basic social science knowledge 
into a form suitable for application in practical af- 
fairs? The author believes the conversion process 
to be threefold: reidentifying the theoretical variables 
and working out practical ways of measuring them in 
concrete situations; composing relevant models from 
among alternative extant theories; and making esti- 
mates of the important constants for each new use. 
The implications of these barriers for utilization are 
elaborated as they affect contemporary efforts to use 
social science.”—Author abstract. 


4188. Haeberle, Ann Woodward. (New York 
U.) Friendship as an aspect of interpersonal rela- 
tions: A study of friendship among the women’ 
residents of a small community. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 ( Jun), 19, 3353-3354.—Abstract. 

4189. Hoggatt, Austin C. Ап experimental 
business game. Behav. Sci., 1959(Jul), 4, 192-203. 
—"We report here on an experimental test of be- 
havior in a game-like situation which is derived from 
an economic model of an industry composed of a few 
firms. In our discussion we will rely heavily on tech; 
niques of analysis taken from economic theory. 23 
reis.—J. Arbit. 


4190, Kinkade, Robert G., & Kidd, J. S. (Ohio 
State U.) The effect of team size and intermem- 
ber communication on decision-making perform- 
ance. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Арг), No 
58-474. iv, 10 p—“The performance of single in- 
dividuals, two-man teams without intercommunica- 
tion, and two-man teams with intercommunicater 
was compared in a complex decision-making tasks 
The task was an operational ‘game’ derived from 
radar ‘approach control. Forty-eight students к. 
ticipated. The experimental design utilized a SE 
ject x conditions balanced Latin square having 8% 
independent replications. Two-man team peta 
ance was superior to that of single individuals, m 
not proportionately so. Interpretation of the dat 
terms of productivity per person showed the per er- 
working alone to be significantly superior to due a 
son working in a two-man team. Teams with ү 
munication were slightly superior to teams шү d 
communication, The explanation of the rest ү is 
the indvidual vs. individuals in a team compar? 10: 
hypothesized to lie in the diversion of time ani eio 
ductive capacity in the team situation away from þe- 
prime task and into integrative and coordinative 
havior.” —M. B. Mitchell. х Dis- 

4191. Knapp, H. Theorie und Praxis der ssion 
kussionsgruppe. [Theory and practice of discu: The 
groups.] Mensch Arbeit, 1959, 11 (1-2), 512 
discussion group is the backbone of the dynane S Ml 
nar method. The presentation is concerned T basic 
dynamic development; problems and tasks; = he dis- 
concepts, or generally applicable standards, of t 
cussion group.—E. Schwerin. " 

4192. Ledoux, V. "L'avenir de nos eq dives 
Quelques attitudes et opinions des parents ‘dren 
de l'école primaire. ["The future of our chi chool 
Attitudes and opinions of parents of el ementary э Re- 
pupils).] BINOP, 1950( Jan-Feb), 15, 11 
sponses by 10,990 French parents and 8 ifferently 
provide data for this study. Parents plan di 
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{ог their children and look forward to different op- 
y portunities for them according to a number of varia- 
Мез such as the sex of the child, the parents’ socio- 
economic status, the fathers’ occupations, parents’ 
understanding of economic problems. These factors 
affect parents’ aspirations with regard to the suita- 
bility of specific careers for their children, desirable 
income, and necessary education.—F. M. Douglass. 


4193. Lorenz, Konrad Z.  (Max-Planck-Inst. 
Verhaltensphysiologie, Seeweisen, Germany) The 
role of aggression in group formation. In Bertram 
Schaffner (Ed.), Group processes: Transactions of 
the fourth conference, 1959 (see 34: 4207). Рр. 181— 
252,—Lorenz leads conference participants in dis- 
cussion of observed growth of personal bonds between 
animals, e.g., fish, geese. Points out that animals 
incapable of aggression do not form bonds of personal 
attachment. Between geese having these personal 
bonds, aggressive behavior is redirected to another 
object by means of the ritualistic "triumph cere- 
mony.” Observations of formation of other than 
monogamous relationships between geese discussed. 


Analogies in human behavior give: ү ici 
1 а given by participants. 
—E. F. Goding. 3 : 


‚4194, Mann, Richard D. (U. Michigan) А re- 
view of the relationships between personality and 
performance in small groups. Psychol. Bull., 1959 
(Jul), 56, 241-270.—Studies included cover the period 
from 1900 to October 1957 and do not include those 
Studies wherein children constitute the sample. The 
review is concerned with 7 personality characteristics 

Introversion-extraversion, dominance, interpersonal 
Sensitivity, masculinity-feminity, conservatism, intelli- 
Bence, and adjustment) and their relationship to such 
Au behavior variables as leadership, popularity, 
Шр? task activity, total activity, and social- 
MEME нан, Most of the studies yielded low 

ae As ationships, intelligence being the best pre- 
ibe the individual behavior in the group. Consider- 
| € studies аз а whole, the author is encouraged 


© many clear trends which emerge. 151 refs.— 
«J. Meyer, 


5 Mann, Richard Dewey. (U. Michigan) 
and in divide between personality characteristics 
нүн оца] performance in small groups. Dis- 
rach” distr, 1959(Jun), 19, 3393-3394.—Ab- 

4 
(VAS Marks John B, & McDougall, Verna. 

ашыш, D, American Lake, Wash.) “Authori- 
among p. intelligence, and work effectiveness 
(May Ioyclatric aides. J. soc. Psychol., 1959 
tarianism’ ' 3/-242.—"F-scale measures of 'authori- 
of electi o elated — 49 with supervisors' ratings 
JYéüropsychiat s ++ + in a ‘human-relations-centered’ 

t this ANS hospital. However, it was shown 
by th Мепібсапі relationship can be accounted for 
181 negative correlation between F-scores 
the positive relationship between IQ and 
Empirica] a The Possibility is discussed that the 
Otitarianis ationships of various behaviors to ‘au- 
tionships to m may be more properly viewed as rela- 
lin, Social group membership."—J. C. Frank- 


4197. Ma; 4 
Tealm op lier, „Richard L. Explorations in the 
Makin, 3 pisanization theory: Part III. Decision 
nning, and the steady state. Behav. 
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Sci., 1959 (Jul), 4, 235-244. —Examination is made of 
instances where science is changing the procedures 
by which decisions are being made for organizations. 
Future planning must take account not only the equi- 
librium state of organizations, but more importantly, 
essential features of growth.—J. Arbit. 


4198. Mussen, Paul H., & Porter, Lyman W. 
(U. California) Personal motivations and self- 
conceptions associated with effectiveness and in- 
effectiveness in emergent groups. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959( Jul), 59, 23-27.—"The present study 
tested five hypotheses concerning the relationship of 
underlying motivations and self-conceptions to socio- 
metrically measured effectiveness in an emergent 
group situation. . . . After the subjects : . . wrote 
brief stories in response to eight pictures, they par- 
ticipated in a 20-minute leaderless group discussion. 
... The results may be interpreted as indicating that 
effectiveness in an initially unstructured group situa- 
tion is systematically related to the individual's per- 
sonal motivations and self-concepts."—G. Frank. 


4199. Nakamura, Charles Y. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Salience of norms and order of ques- 
tionnaire items: Their effect on responses to the 
items. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 59, 139— 
142.—“The results of the study provide evidence that 
the distinction between ideal and behavioral norms 
for a given reference group may be useful for the 
understanding of variation in responses to question- 
naire items. It was observed that the self-evalua- 
tion item was responded to differently depending 
upon whether it followed an item that evoked one or 
the other of these norms, in contrast with an item 
that measured group-evaluation, on which item order 
had no significant effect."—G. Frank. 


4200. Philp Hugh, & Dunphy, Dexter. De- 
velopmental trends in small groups. Sociometry, 
1959(Jun), 22, 162-174.—Will the findings by Bales 
on the discussion group as a social system be dupli- 
cated using problems which are more complex and 
have ego relevance? 11 groups were randomly 
formed from the 88 members of a college class, Each 
group met 8 times to discuss course-related problems. 
The group's solutions were eyaluated and became 
part of each student's grade. Тһе findings in gen- 
eral support the theoretical position of Bales. Slight 
differences in the relative frequencies of asking and 
answering questions appeared in the early sessions, 
and while the relative amount of social-emotional con- 
flict was greatest in the 2nd session, it was not as 
great as in the work of Bales. 16 refs .—H. P. 
Shelley. 


4201. Redl, Fritz. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) The impact of game ingredients 
on children's play behavior. In Bertram Schaffner 
(Ed.), Group processes: Transactions of the fourth 
conference, 1959 (see 34: 4207). Pp. 33-81.—Redl 
leads conference participants in an analysis of game 
dimensions and ingredients as related to psychological 
needs of disturbed children. Emphasis on “ego-sup- 
ports" including “built-in” game properties, role rela- 
tionships, group-code demands, and special rules for 
unusual events all of which aid player in maintaining 
balance between impulses, frustrations, and game 
demands. Relevant factors for assessment of games 
for clinical use such as type of theme and competition 
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are discussed. Examples of difficulties of game choice 
for disturbed children are given.—E. F. Goding. 
4202. Redl, Fritz. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Implications for our current 
models of personality. In Bertram Schaffner (Ed.), 
Group processes: Transactions of the fourth confer- 
ence, 1959 (see 34: 4207). Рр. 83-131.—Redl leads 
conference participants in a discussion of observa- 
tions of group behavior which present difficulties for 
current theory. The concept of "group psychological 
role-suction" or the ability of groups to induce mem- 
bers to occupy specific roles is presented as incon- 
gruent with the older concept that individual needs 
determine role assumption. Conditions under which 
contagion phenomena are seen, such as high initiator 
prestige, are compared with conditions under which 
"shock-effect" or defensive reactions against be- 
havioral contagion are manifested. Descriptions of 
30 role types are given.—E. F. Goding. ] 
4203. Riesman, David. (Harvard U.) Private 
people and public policy. Bull. atom. Scient., 1959, 
5, 203-208.—Recent surveys of public opinion show 
that basic complacency has been only slightly touched 
by recent developments in applied science and inter- 
national relations, Personalities, rather than issues, 
seem to have counted most heavily in attracting the 
mass vote. Some groups capable of effective words 
and actions in the fields of foreign policy and the 
struggle for peace do emerge at least occasionally on 
the current American scene. Among these are in- 
cluded certain segments of the scientific community, 
certain ethnic blocks, parts of the academic and jour- 
nalistic professions, and others, not excluding mem- 
bers of the military. There is no guarantee that self- 
clarification in the minds of a few can save civiliza- 
tion from destructive application of man’s new powers 


over the forces and materials of nature—R. Р. 
Creegan. 


4204. Rosenberg, Seymour. The maintenance 
ofa learned response in controlled interpersonal 
conditions. Sociometry, 1959(Jun), 22, 124-138.— 
An experiment on the differential effect on a previ- 
ously learned response of 9 different reinforcement 
linkages between a S and his partner, P (n —27 Ss 
and 27 Ps), А number of significant differences be- 
tween conditions were found in the 2 dependent vari- 
ables (response accuracy of S and reinforcement 
stimulus.magnitude delivered to S). “The covaria- 
tion between the two dependent variables was not 
sufficiently close, therefore, to provide either a simple 
summary of both dependent variables or to permit 
an 'explanation' of one variable in terms of the other." 
16 refs,—H. P. Shelley. 


4205. Rosengren, William R. Symptom mani- 
festations as a function of situational press: A 
demonstration in socialization. Sociometry, 1959 
(Jun), 22, 113-123.—Nine acting-out boys (age 11- 
13) receiving the clinical diagnosis of passive-ag- 
gressive personality, aggressive type, participated in 
a series of planned cooking sessions in the hospital 
kitchen. Descriptive interaction process records were 
content analyzed for 5 aspects of behavior: relevancy, 
suggesting, supporting and objecting, interpersonal 
interaction, applications of external controls, and 
group solidarity. “... in the late sessions there were 
considerably fewer indications that the boys were 
translating their acting-out characteristics into overt 
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action than was the case in the early sessions, . , , 
[in the late meetings] the boys were more responsive 
to social expectations as well as less psychologically 
acting-out, to the extent that such a distinction may 
be legitimately made.”—H. P. Shelley. 


4206. Ross, Ian C, & Harary, Frank. A de- 
scription of strengthening and weakening mem- 
bers of a group. Sociometry, 1959( Jun), 22, 139- 
147.—Matrix analysis is used to identify various 
aspects of group structure. The strengthening and 
weakening effects of group members can be concep- 
tualized in terms of various kinds of connectedness 
of directed graphs. The connectedness criteria, it- 
clusive connectedness categories, exclusive connected- 
ness categories, and weakening members are derived > 
from a set of theorems and corollaries.—H. P. Shelley. 


4207. Schaffner, Bertram. (Ed.) (Columbia U.) 
Group processes: Transactions of the fourth con- 
ference. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1959. 266 p. $4.50.—(see 33: 1001) Conference 
paticipants from many disciplines give brief sum- 
maries of their current work. Extensive discussions 
by: Fritz Redl, “The Impact of Game Ingredients on 
Children's Play Behavior" (see 34: 4201); Fritz 
Redl, *Implications of Our Current Models of Per- 
sonality” (see 34: 4202); Alex Bavelas, ‘Group 
Size, Interaction, and Structural Environment” (see 
34: 4284); and Konrad Z. Lorenz, “The Role of 
Aggression in Group Formation” (see 34: 4193). 
Knowledge and opinions from participants contribute 
to generality of topics discussed.—E. F. Goding. 


4208. Schroder, Harold M, & Hunt, David E. 
Dispositional effects upon conformity at dise 
levels of discrepancy. J. Pers., 1958 (Jun), 26, F 
258.—2 experiments were conducted. “Experiment 
demonstrated a significant relationship between I: 
actions to disapproval and susceptibility to oe 
pressure in a simulated group situation." In eor 
ment II a study was made of differential pae 
conformity behavior which are related to diem ie ji 
to normative and informational influences.—4. Rosen- 


4209. Shaw, Marvin E. Acceptance of a 
ity, group structure, and the effectiveness © 2 exc 
groups. J. Pers., 1959 (Jun), 27, 196-210 4 P 
periments were performed to test the hypotnesb pm 
groups composed of Ss who are high on, accep in à 
of authority will be relatively mcre efficient Du. 
centralized group structure, whereas groups, er, 
posed of Ss who are low on acceptance of au decen- 
will perform relatively more efficiently in “that the 
tralized group structure. It was concluded ог{е 
results of the two experiments generally RA 
the interaction hypothesis.” 15 refs—A. Kose” 


$ jent- 
4210. Stark, Frances B. Barriers ta d „ 
worker communication at intake. Sac. Сб of 
1959(Apr), 40, 177-183.—Discusses the clients do 
an analysis of 20 cases to determine why Cle initial 
not continue casework treatment following the 
intake interview. Findings show that 
causes of trouble lay in faulty communication 
caseworkers and clients during the intake 
L. B. Costin. 


4211. Steffre, Buford. Values 
Concurrent validity of the Vocational 330-341 
ventory. J, educ. Res., 1959(May), 52 


П ts the 
For vocational counseling of high school studen 
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VVI was developed, consisting of 168 forced-choice 
items. It yields 7 measurements of values: altruism, 
control, job freedom, money, prestige, security, and 
self-realization. In addition to the VVI, the Mooney 
Problem Check List was administered to a group of 
112 high school seniors in a rural midwestern area, 
The correlation of the 2 tests was not significant. 
The study confirms earlier findings that in general, 
middle class background, achievement, or plan is as- 
sociated with concern for altruism and self-realiza- 
tion while lower class background, achievement, or 
plan is associated with concern for security and 
money.—F. Goldsmith. 

4212. Steiner, Ivan D., & Peters, Stanley C. 
Conformity and the A-B-X model. J. Pers., 1958 
(Jun), 26, 229-242.—Ss whose judgments were con- 
tradicted by an attractive and prestigeful accomplice, 
could resort to any of 4 strategies: conforming with 
accomplice, self-deceptively minimizing number of 
actual disagreements, devaluating importance of 
topics, and rejecting the accomplice as unqualified. 
9 hypotheses, paralleling Newcomb’s A-B-X model, 
were tested. Ss using the first strategy were less 
likely than other Ss to employ any of the other 3 
approaches. 15 refs—A. Rosen. 


4213, Tagiuri, Renato; Kogan, Nathan, & Long, 
Lewis М. К. Differentiation du choix socio- 
métrique et relations de statut dans un groupe. 

‘ [Differentiation of sociometric choice and status rela- 
tions in a group.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psycho- 
tech, 1959( Jan-Jun), 8, 101-104.—"In a sample of 
106 private Secondary school boys, systematic differ- 
ences were observed in the sociometric status of per- 
Sons selected depending upon whether the person was 
(a) chosen but not perceived as choosing, (b) chosen 
and Perceived as choosing, or (с) not chosen but 
‚көя as choosing. The status of persons chosen 
п у 15 Significantly higher than that of persons both 
ce and perceived as choosing. This difference, 
i ver, is reversed when the status of the person 

008106 reaches very high levels. Persons perceived 


as choosing but not chosen are of lower status than 
Persons chosen.” ^. Sanua. 


es Thibaut, John W., & Kelley, Harold H. 
ES. orth Carolina). The social psychology of 
Se, ew York: John Wiley, 1959, xiii, 313 p. 
the um n analysis of social relations in 2 parts: 
Sion o iones of 2-person relations, and an exten- 
NON пе Chief Concepts to the complex relations of 
Ost s E Wi Beginning with the assumption that 
Peated the Interactions must be reinforced to be re- 
A b à е authors analyze 2-person matrices designed 
comes Cy all the possible interactions and their out- 
Pants, e of rewards and costs to the partici- 
endogenou Н Investigated are: the exogenous and 
tive tos eterminants of rewards and costs, inter- 
valuation, кле and facilitation, formation and 
lence of the 2-person relation, power and de- 
Telationg’ norms and roles, tasks, and nonvoluntary 
inter depend lé chapters on larger groups take up 
site tierce: status, conformity, and group goals. 
ig bibliog 7. Bucklew. ` 

Alters; ti Yakian, Edward A. (Princeton U.) 
Uni os a thermonuclear attack on the 
tes: Some sociological implications. 
» 1959, 6, 201-303. The task of evaluating 


na Probi, 
e m 
"lY problems Of survival in a thermonuclear 
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attack presents to sociology and the other social sci- 
ences one of their greatest and most awesome chal- 
lenges, along both theoretical and practical grounds. 
From the scientific study of past disasters we should : 
be able to make some predictions about future dis- 
asters, including thermonuclear attack. 16 refs.—R. 
М. Frumkin. 


4216. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Minnesota) The 
influence of experienced members of small groups 
on the behavior of the inexperienced. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959 ( May), 49, 249-257. Results of an experi- 
ment "on the acceptance behavior and group percep- 
tions of [296] inexperienced members being intro- 
duced to a new product . . . the meat bar of an emer- 
gency ration" supported the following hypotheses : 
"The inexperienced members of groups including in- 
dividuals who have had unfavorable experiences with 
an object and none who have had favorable experi- 
ences will react more unfavorably than members of 
groups consisting entirely of inexperienced members," 
and will react more unfavorably “than those of groups 
including at least one member who has had favorable 
experiences." Among other findings, “опе member 
with an unfavorable experience tends to exert a 
stronger negative influence than two or more mem- 
bers with an unfavorable experience not counteracted 
by one or more members with favorable experiences." 
—/. C. Franklin. 

4217. Trites, David K., Kubala, Albert L., & 
Cobb, Bart B. (USAF School Aviation Medicine) 
Development and validation of adaptability cri- 
teria. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Feb), 43, 25-30.—A. 
factor analysis of 22 variables obtained from avia- 
tion cadets revealed 5 interpretable factors: peer re- 
spect, peer acceptance, group conformity, academic 
achievement, and flying achievement. “Hypotheses 
derived from the adaptability construct were sup- 
ported.—M., York. 

4218. Vickers, Geoffrey. Is adaptability enough? 
Behav. Sci., 1959( Jul), 4, 219-234.—"The rapid in- 
dustrialization of a country can be a major disrupting 
factor in the economic, social, and political balance 
which that country has established. Whether a 
breakdown in the system occurs, or there is an im- 
provement or change in the value system, depends 
to a great extent on the regulatory machinery that is 
put into effect to counter this disruption. A concep- 
tual model of the adaptation of a system, by pointing 
out the essential features of adaptation, helps in our 
understanding of how such problems can be dealt 
with."—J. Arbit. 

4219. Wiener, Morton. (Clark U.) Some cor- 
relates of conformity responses. J. soc. Psychol., 
1959( May), 49, 215-221—“One hundred and sixteen 
Ss were used to test hypotheses investigating possi- 
ble variables operating in a controlled, experimental 
conformity situation.” Of 3 hypotheses only 1, “Ss 
who conform more are less aware [by recall] of 
how frequently their original choice disagreed with 
the norm," was supported by the results.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

4220. Youniss, Richard P. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica) Conformity to group judgments in its rela- 
tion to the structure of the stimulus situation and 
certain personality variables. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univer. America Press, 1958. 41 p. $.50.— 
The F scale and a needs questionnaire were admin- 
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istered to the experimental group. This was fol- 
lowed by groups of 4, consisting of 1 naive S and 3 
confederates of E, comparing line stimuli. Among 
the conclusions were: (a) a negative relationship ex- 
isted between the amount of conformity and the level 
of stimulus structure; and (b) no relationship was 
found between either authoritarian attitudes or in- 
telligence, and conformity. 23-item bibliog.—H. M. 
Cohen. 

4221. Ziller, Robert C. Leader acceptance of 
responsibility for group action under conditions 
of uncertainty and risk. J. Psychol. 1959(Jan), 
47, 57-66.—To explore the characteristics of leaders 
who are willing to assume responsibility for group 
action under conditions of uncertainty with regard to 
group security, a decision-making incident was set 
in a realistic military training situation in which 
rather severe physical and psychological discomfort 
might result. The leaders were required to choose 
between assuming responsibility for group action by 
throwing a die to determine whether or not the group 
would avoid a threatening group experience, or to 
proceed in the customary manner. 9 of 39 leaders 
accepted the responsibility. These men tended to be 
relatively unconcerned about differing from group 
opinions, score relatively high on the F-Scale, and 
were generally more highly motivated.—R. W. Низ- 
band. 

4222. Zipf, Shelia Murray Gordon. (U. Michi- 
gan) An experimental study of resistance to in- 
fluence. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Tun), 19, 3396.— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4052, 4126, 4277, 4284, 4293, 
4526, 4850) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


4223. Anon. New study shows management the 
most fruitful way to question consumers. Print. 
Ink, 1958, 265(10), 73-74.—3 groups of housewives, 
20 in each group, were interviewed on attitudes to- 
ward television commercials. 1st group was inter- 
viewed with a structured questionnaire, the 2nd with 
a semistructured questionnaire, and the 3rd group 
was given an unstructured interview. Results were 
inconsistent, and the E concluded that the most effec- 
tive and economical procedure for uncovering atti- 
tudes is to use unstructured interviews on a small 
sample of respondents, and then, based on the ma- 
terial in these unstructured interviews, design a semi- 
structured interview for the main sample.—D. W. 
Twedt. 

4224, Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) An in- 
ter-item factor analysis of the California F (Au- 
thoritarianism) Scale. J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 
22-26.—The 28-item F Scale was administered to 
244 undergraduate and graduate education students 
varying widely in age, and a factor analysis was per- 
formed on the intercorrelations among the items. 4 
centroid factors were extracted and rotated to oblique 
simple structure, and were named “Paranoid Trend,” 
"Sado-Masochistic Tendency,” “Authoritarian Sub- 
mission,” and "Supernatural Belief.” —M. 5. Mayz- 
ner. 


4225. Camilleri, Santo F. (U. Washington) A 


factor analysis of the F-Scale. Soc. Forces, 1959 
(May), 37, 316-323.—“The F-scale responses of 100 
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university students were factor analyzed to test propo- 
sitions about the relations of the items of the scale 
with underlying factors derived from the exposition 
of the theory of the scale in The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality . . . the theoretical structure of the F-scale 
was not verified.” 20 refs.—4. R. Howard. 

4226. Fishman, Joshua A., & Lorge, Irving. (U. 
Pennsylvania) The influence of judges’ charac- 
teristics on item judgments and on Thurstone 
scaling via the method of ranks: Utilization of 
judges with varying national, religious, and ex- 
periental backgrounds. J. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(May), 49, 18/-205.—2 studies confirming “that 
characteristics of the judges are reflected in their 
item rankings” when examined in connection with 
studies by other investigators suggest that “the ef- 
fects of judges’ characteristics on item judgments 
can be maximized while the accepted and necessary 
processes of scaling and item selection will, never- 
theless, minimize these very effects.” Factors need- 
ing attention are, “the psychophysical method uti- 
lized, saliency of disparate frames of reference, rele- 
vance of characteristics of the judges to the item 
continuum, statistical procedures involved in scaling 
and in item selection, degree of scale spacing between 
selected items, and item clarity, simplicity." 21 refs. 
—J. C. Franklin. 

4227. Glanzer, Murray, & Glaser, Robert. (Wal- 
ter Reed Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Techniques for 
the study of group structure and behavior: 
Analysis of structure. Psychol. Bull., 1959 (Sep), 
56, 317-332.—Recent advances in the development of 
mathematical techniques growing out of sociometry 
are described. Applications of these techniques are 
described. Applications of these techniques m p 
sessing status, group structure, and the assignment of 
individuals to subgroups are suggested. Further use 
of these procedures should clarify the requirements 
for adequate explanatory systems and perhaps pro- 
vide the variables to be incorporated in more compre- 
hensive theories. 47-item bibliog —W. J. Meyer. 

4228. Hunt, Edward E., Jr. (Harvard U.) An- 
thropometry, genetics and racial history. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1959 (Feb), 61, 64-87.— Methods of recon- 
structing racial history employing somatic measure. 
ments, blood groups, cultural evidence, etc. are; s 
cussed. Morphological types are unsuitable d 
modern studies of race mixture show no increase 
metrical variability in hybrid groups; samples." 
fossil man also show high variability. A tete iu 
cidence of types was made on 9521 Irishmen with 1 
finding of only minor deviations from chance ould 
place of conjectural history, microevolution S! 
be pursued.—R. L. Sulzer. 


4229. Krug, Robert E. (Carnegie Inst. Rs 
nology) The development of group scores 1 Py- 
prediction of group performance. Persone d for 
chol., 1959, 12, 267-295.—“A rational is presenter" 
combining individual scores to form group seor tel 
order to predict the performance of task oria А, 
groups. The rationale, based on job analysis Craft 
is applied to the activities required of antià cific 
artillery gun crews. From this application, аре тев 
hypotheses are advanced concerning ће kind of ‘ested 
that will be predictive. These hypotheses аге ews: 
in two samples, each consisting of sixteen gun E are 
Inconsistencies in results for the two sample 
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- discussed, and the implications for crew-assembly 
procedures indicated. It is concluded that the ra- 
tionale offers a reasonable staring point for a group 
psychometric.”—Author abstract. 


4230. Mischel, Walter, & Schopler, John. (Har- 
vard U.) Authoritarianism and reactions to 
“sputniks.” J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 59, 
142-145.—"This study investigated the relationship 
between authoritarianism, as measured by an F scale, 
and changing or retaining predictions following a 
natural influence event. Following Sputnik I, col- 
lege Ss made forced-choice predictions . . . about 
Which nation is most likely to get to the moon first. 
The same prediction was again elicited following 
Sputnik II, Among Ss who initially favored the 
U. S, those who did not change their prediction 

. received significantly higher scores on the F 
scale than did those who changed their initial pre- 
dictions."—G. Frank. 

4231. Tallmadge, G. Kasten, Jr. The validity of 
sociometric choices for the Structural analysis of 
groups. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959( Tun), 11, 113-120. 
—A study of sociometric choices of 5th-grade pupils 
Supports the following hypotheses : (a) "that socially 
msecure or unpopular Ss choose Ss who are more 
Popular than their closest associates,” (b) “that 
sociometric choices at different preference levels 
indicate associations of different strengths and should 
therefore be weighted.”—P, E. Lichtenstein. 


4232. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) A com- 
parison of the Rosenzweig P-F Study and the 
rown Interracial Version: Hawaii. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959(May), 49, 161-175.—“The Rosenzweig 
-F Study and an interracial version of the test pro- 
posed by J. F. Brown were administered to 50 Ss, 
alf receiving each test first. Reliability studies, 
relations among classes of items, and comparisons of 
performance of four national-racial groups were 
made.” у C, Franklin. 


4233. Wilson, Phyllis C, & Taylor, Marvin. 
(Queens Coll., Flushing, N.Y.) Studies in the se- 
ction of candidates for specialized programs in 

“cation. NY Bd. higher Educ. res. Ser., 1959, 
lated єт. Р А description of 2 separate but re- 
peer Studies, Wilson's study describes use of the 
ane ыр Interview as a method for selecting guid- 
um *vices, Designed to appraise the candidate's 
jews ропа! effectiveness," the peer group inter- 

3 Were observed by faculty members through the 
89 ү, empathy and influence scales. A reliability of 

Heal Seen for the critical scales. T. aylor’s paper 
escri 5 the development of the Self Group Behavior 
signed on Inventory which is an instrument de- 

av to measure а person's perceptions of how he 

es and how his fellow group members perceive 


i H М 
Е E while trying to solve problems." 44 refs. 
Ы en, 


(See also Abstracts 4165, 4175, 4200, 4213) 
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4 
al dy Barr, F. Urban and rural differences in 
(2), 4 d attainment, Educ. Res., 1959(Feb), 1 
found ih DO Several studies are reviewed which 
lower goat children from rural schools tend to have 
hool 59785 On verbal tests and on tests of basic 

Subjects than Children from urban schools. 
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These results are discussed in terms of possible test 
bias, selective migration, school standards, socio- 
economic factors, and home influences.—L. S. Black- 
man. 


4235. Barry, Herbert, III, Child, Irvin L., & 
Bacon, Margaret K. (Yale U.) Relation of child 
training to subsistence economy. Amer. Anthrop., 
1959(Feb), 61, 51-63.—Coefficients of association for 
cultural variables versus compliance-assertion in 
child training are given for 104 societies. Results 
Suggest that child training is adaptive to the sub- 
sistence method. Pressure toward obedience is as- 
sociated with high-accumulation economy; self-re- 
liance is encouraged to shape children for low-ac- 
cumulation economies where food is wrested daily 
from nature—R. L. Sulzer. 


4236. Bhaskaran, К. (Hosp. Mental Disease, 
Ranchi, India) А psychiatric study of schizo- 
phrenic reaction patterns in an Indian mental hos- 
pital. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 5, 41-46—A 
study of 138 schizophrenic patients, mostly Hindu, 
in an Indian mental hospital, indicated that socio- 
cultural factors were important in determining the 
symptoms exhibited by these patients. The authori- 
tarian nature of the Indian consanguine, patriarchal 
family system and the Puritan attitudes toward sex 
are alleged to be among the most significant etiologi- 
cal factors in Indian schizophrenia.—R. M. Frumkin, 


4237. Bloom, Bernard L. Ecologic factors in 
the WAIS Picture Completion Test. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1959(Aug), 23, 375.—The Picture Com- 
pletion subtest and the Vocabulary subtest (group) 
were given to an equal number of student nurses in 
St. Louis, Missouri and in Hawaii. The mainland 
group obtained higher scores than the Hawaii group. 
Order of presentation is somewhat more appropriate 
for the mainland group. Environment should be 
considered when evaluating test results.—4. A. 
Kramish. 


4238. Bugansky, Alex. (New York U.) Cer- 
tain factors in prejudice among inmates of three 
ethnic groups within a short-term penal institu- 
tion. An analysis of prejudice: The determina- 
tion of certain factors in prejudice and attitudes 
among ethnic groups in a prison population. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3360-3361.—Ab- 
stract. 


4239. Calvin, A. D., Hanley, C., Hoffmann, F. 
K., & Clifford, L. T. (Hollins Coll.) An experi- 
mental investigation of the “pull” effect. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1959(May), 49, 275-283.— "Introductory 
Psychology students, 352 in the spring and 491 in the 
fall of 1954, were asked to (1) vote for McCarthy or 
Senator X, (2) estimate the percentage of Ss who 
supported McCarthy, (3) recall whether they had 
supported Eisenhower or Stevenson in 1952, and 
(4) estimate the percentage of Ss who had supported 
Stevenson. It was hypothesized that (a) anti-Mc- 
Carthy Ss when compared to pro-McCarthy Ss will 
tend to give a lower estimate of the strength of 
McCarthy’s support in a perceptually ambiguous 
situation, and (b) pro-Stevenson Ss when compared 
to pro-Eisenhower Ss will tend to give a higher 
estimate of Stevenson's support in a perceptually 
ambiguous situation. Hypothesis (a) was verified 
but (b) was not."—J/. C. Franklin. 
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4240. Coladarci Arthur P. (Stanford U.) The 
measurement of authoritarianism in Japanese edu- 
cation. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959(May), 10, 137- 
141.—The adapted California F Scale is observed to 
be "adequately reliable" and as possessing "minimally 
adequate discrimination power" for most of the items 
involved. Japanese and American Ss obtained ap- 
proximately similar scores, but in markedly different 
ways. Japanese elementary school teachers tended to 
verbalize propositions in a nonauthoritarian manner. 
—T. E. Newland. 

4241. Coladarci, Arthur P. (Stanford U.) The 
professional attitudes of Japanese teachers. J. 
educ. Res., 1959(May), 52, 323-329.—To measure 
implicit democratic trends the Japanese Teacher At- 
titude Scale and a provisional adaptation of the Cali- 
fornia F Scale were constructed. Up to now no scale 
existed in Japan that possessed significant relevance 
to the teacher attitudes of importance in the postwar 
developments in Japanese education. The 2 scales 
were given to 414 Japanese elementary public school 
teachers and scored similarly. Both scales appeared 
to be usable. The relatively small proportion of 
teachers who hold attitudes inconsistent with the re- 
quirements of educational reform cannot be ordered 
meaningfully in terms of the hypothesized variables 
of age, sex, grade level, and degree of community 
urbanization, 19 refs.—F, Goldsmith. 


4242. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Emotion in prejudice. Science, 1959(Aug), 130, 
314-318.—The validity of the thesis that prejudicial 
attitudes are supported by relatively high levels of 
emotionality was tested in 3 studies. Major sections 
are: "Responses to Verbal Contradiction of Positive 
and Negative Attitudes," “Responses to Verbal Con- 
tradictions of Negative Attitudes— Partial Replica- 
tion," “Attitudes Predicted from Skin Response Meas- 
urements—Reverse Design." Galvanic skin response 
was used as an index of emotion. The fundamental 
hypothesis was confirmed in several separate analyses 
of data.—S. J. Lachman, 

4243. Defares, P. B. Sociale perceptie. [Social 
perception.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 269- 
297.—A methodical study of the conditions under- 
lying social perception, starting from the macro- 
structural analysis of cultural conditions, e.g., lan- 
guage, norms, habits, etc. Social perception is 
regarded as a concomitance of: cultural supraindivid- 
ual conditions; individual “schemata,” acquired by 
experience and cultural influences; individual idio- 
syncracies of perceiver and perceived; a priori fac- 
tors of general psychological importance and the 
understanding of expressive behavior; the specific 
context within which all these factors play their 
parts. Social perception is a most complicated proc- 
ess, in which the problems of role playing, sympathy 
and antipathy, and the “first impression” are involved. 
39 refs.—R. H. Houwink. 


4244. DeVos, George, & Wagatsuma, Hiroshi. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Psycho-cultural signifi- 
cance of concern over death and illness among 
ruri'Japanese. Int. J. soc, Psychiat., 1959, 5, 5-19. 
—The Marui-DeVos modification of the standard 
Murray Thematic Apperception Test Cards were ad- 
ministered to Japanese in the rural farming village of 
Niiike and the fishing village of Sakunoshima. Japa- 
nese rural villagers tend to show introjection of hos- 
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tility. Through the operation of moral masochistic 
mechanisms involving internalized guilt, they are 
prone to become concerned with self-denial in terms 
of long-range goals. Concern with death and illness 
is often related to the self-sacrifice and suffering 
necessary for the attainment of such goals. Tables, 
case materials.—R. М. Frumkin. 


4245, Dickens, Sara Lee, & Hobart, Charles. 
U. Redlands) Parental dominance and offspring 
ethnocentrism. J. soc. Psychol., 1959(May), 49, 
297-303.—“One hundred thirty-four . . . Students 
were given the Bogardus Ethnic Distance Scale and 
the mothers of 20 High and 20 Low subjects were 
given the Shoben Parental Attitude Survey.” Posi- 
tive correlations obtained “between parental domi- 
nance and offspring ethnocentrism, and parental ignor- 
ing and offspring ethnocentrism, suggest an explana- 
tion in terms of the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis since the frustrations of having dominating, 
aloof parents may produce aggressive tendencies in 
the child which must be displaced onto a socially ac- 
ceptable out-group target."—J. C. Franklin. 

4246, Fishman, Joshua А., & Fishman, Gele 
Schweid. Separatism and integrationism: A so- 
cial-psychological analysis of editorial content in 
New York newspapers of three American Der 
groups. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1959 (May) е 
219-261.—4 hypotheses related to the prediction tha! 
the editorial content and intent-effect of foreign ш 
guage newspapers published in America will tend to | e 
shaped by the chronological historical status of 5 
related immigrant group were tested by content ana Y 
sis. German-Americans, Jewish-Americans of ЕРИ 
ern European derivation, and Hispanic-Americans 
were selected as representing “old,” “intermediate,” 
and “new” chronological-historical status groups, m 
spectively. “In the large, the hypotheses айуаш ш 
were supported." Newspapers for the more recen 
established immigrant groups tend to print nd 
"own ethnic group" articles and place a heavier S 
phasis on “adjustment-integration” topics. 15 refs 
G. G. Thompson. " lius 

4247. Form, William H., & Riviera, Julius. 
(Mich. State U.) Work contacts and ante 
tional evaluations: The case of a Mexican bon 30 
village. Soc. Forces, 1959(May), 37, зман 
adult males of Sonoyta, in the state of Sonora, À me 
were interviewed to assess the attitudes of ash a 
toward the United States compared with the аша b 
of other groups in their village. There was no with 
generally positive attitude that was associate "Hos 
Ber of contact with American life.—4. К. 
ard, h 

4248. Guetzkow, Harold. A use of simui 
in the study of internation relationships. Pei 
Sci., 1959 (Jul), 4, 183-191.— Following the mo E 
simulated war games and military-political exe GER 
the author develops a simulated mode for internet 
relations—alliances, international parleys, gor the 
mental conferences, and internal decisions Me i 
use of this technique for theory development an' 
ing. 19 refs.—J. Arbit. тае 

4249. Guttman, Louis. (Hebrew U. & Teal 
Institute of Applied Social Research) А d méti 
theory for intergroup beliefs and action. A”. 
sociol. Rev., 1959(Jun), 24, 318-328.—On the mere 
that “improved predictability will not depend оп 
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empiricism . . . but will be guided by a systematic 
theory,” the writer utilizes the empirical findings of 
a previous piece of research (see 33: 1057) to "sug- 
gest a structural theory for the observed interrela- 
tions" of interracial behavior.—G. Frank. 


4250. Kroeber, A. L. (Berkeley, Calif.) Ethno- 
graphic interpretations. U. Calif. Publ. Amer. 
Archaeol. Ethnol., 1957 (Dec), 47(2), 191-234.—An 
introduction replies to the title question, what is 
ethnography, comparing and distinguishing ethno- 
graphic methods and results from those of allied 
anthropological and social science disciplines. Then 
follow 5 studies of California Indians entitled: Ad 
Hoc Reassurance Dreams (i.e. dreams of vanquish- 
ing overt threats), Coefficients of Cultural Simi- 
larity of Northern Paiute Bands, Some New Group 
Boundaries in Central California, California Indian 
Population About 1910, Mohave Clairvoyance.—L, 
М. Hanks, Jr. 


4251, Laroche, J. L. Effets de répétition du 
Matrix 38 sur les résultats d’enfants Katangais. 
[Results from retesting Katanga children with the 
Raven’s Matrix 38.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psy- 
chotech., 1959( Jan-Jun), 8, 85-99.—Significant gains 
Were observed between the Ist and 3rd administra- 
tion of the Matrix 38 to school children in Katanga, 
Belgian Congo. The time interval between adminis- 
pam was 2 days. By the 4th administration, gains 
ecame insignificant. The outstanding finding is that 
the Sub-group achieving scores between 8 and 22, 
ш did not learn or else made gains which may go 
eyond 30 points. None of the findings seem peculiar 
(at least in their general pattern) to the Negro school 
S. The Matrix 38 produces similar phenomena 
with white children. Sanna, 


Thee Mann, John Н. (215 W. 98 St, NYC) 
me elationship between cognitive, effective, and 
Pol goral aspects of racial prejudice. J. soc. Psy- 
stident 9(May), 49, 223-228.—A mong 102 graduate 
ШӘП 5, results of administration of a "sociometric 
kid е an abbreviated form of the E scale, 
Race тоир Member Prejudice Ranking Question- 
ive уон the hypothesis "there there is а розї- 
and be da correlation between the cognitive, affective, 
Sie ога! aspects of racial prejudice." In the 
White So О Ss all 3 are positively related. For 
either 3 3 no relationship between cognitive and 
UN ee or behavioral aspects” appeared, but 
behavioral asper р between the affective and 
5 of r ice” 
refs JC Pan a prejudice” was found. 


(Asi Melikan, Levon H, а Diab, Luty N. 
of 0. Bierut, Lebanon) Group affiliations 
J. soc. po Y Students in the Arab Middle East. 
йеп огу tt» 1959 (May), 49, 145-159.—"А 42- 
t 0 o choice type of questionnaire was adminis- 
at the Am imilar Samples’ of undergraduate students 
1958, “тые Сап University of Beirut in 1957 and in 
Tank or TEN gestionnaire was designed to find the 
Zenshiy, ps Importance of the family, religion, citi- 
hierarchy e and political party groups. The 
Tanked first or both samples was similar—family 
and Politica] With ethnic group, religion, citizenship, 
Was found p Party in order of rank. No relationship 
Vatiables of een the order of the hierarchy and the 

Sex, religion, and political orientation. 
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A strong culture was suggested as determining the 
hierarchy."—J. C. Franklin. 

4254. Middleton, Russell Negro and white re- 
actions to racial humor. Sociometry, 1959( Jun), 
22, 175-183.—50 matched pairs of Negro and white 
college students were asked to rate the funniness of 18 
jokes (6 anti-Negro, 6 antiwhite, 3 punning, and 3 
pointless jokes) and to respond to the F scale. Gen- 
erally, ira "individuals tend to laught at the expense 
of unaffiliated objects and not at the expense of ob- 
jects for which they possess positive sentiments,” 
but such is not always the case; (b) authoritarianism 
is related in a complex way to Negro-white differ- 
ences in humor; (c) social class differences were 
present only in Negroes; and (d) no relationship was 
found between acceptance of the Negro stereotype 
and favorable reaction to anti-Negro jokes. 20 refs, 
—Н. Р. Shelley. 

4255. Murphy, Robert Е. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Social structure and sex antagonism. SW 
J. Anthrop., 1959, 15, 89-98.—“If we are to seek 
efficient causes for the institutionalization of uncon- 
scious material, we must look to social structure. 
That we Americans do not have bull-roarers and so 
forth could hardly be due to absence of the Oedipal 
experience and mutual organ-envy. We have them 
with a vengeance. The symbolic behavior character- 
istic of the men's cult is absent because our society 
is not structured along the simple lines that would 
make such rites functional. If our primitive contem- 
poraries use techniques that seem to derive from 
primal experiences, it is because they are grappling 
with primal problems.”—M. M. Berkun. 

4256. Nam, Charles B. (United States Bureau 
Census) Nationality groups and social stratifica- 
tion in America. Soc. Forces, 1959 (May), 37, 328- 
333.—1950 census data for 10 nationality groups of 
European stock indicate that such groups still differ 
markedly in socioeconomic status. That there exists 
no stable pattern of differences is suggested by vary- 
ing rates of group status mobility. Most ethnic ag- 
gregates are rising in the status scale, some rankin; 
higher than the native population—A. R. Howard. 

4257. Nérstebg, Sigurd. ^ Stereotype-studiar. 
[Studies of stereotypes.] Pedag. Forsk., Nord., 1959, 
No. 3, 146-175.— The stereotypes of 800 Norwegian 
children (aged 11-14) towards Swedes, Germans, 
English, Russians, Americans, and Norwegian were 
assessed, using a modified form of the Katz-Braly 
technique together with an augmented trait list from 
the Buchanan-Cantril study. Nationality stereotypes 
differed with the age level of the child, presumably 
due to differing amounts of knowledge about foreign 
countries. 14 of the children were unable to specify 
the source of their stereotypes; the others drew from 
1 or more of the following sources: personal contact, 
geography, history, news, and common talk. Per- 
sonal contact and geography seemed on the whole to 
create good will and respect, while history had a tend- 
ency to keep old aversions alive. English summary. 
—L. Goldberger. 

4258. Ogburn, William F., & Bose, Nirmal K. 
On the trail of the wolf-children. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1959(Aug), 60, 117-193.—A narrative ac- 
count of the attempts of 2 sociologists and 1 anthro- 
pologist to sift fact from fancy in the diary account 
by J. A. L. Singh of liberating 2 girls, Amala and 
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Kamala, from the wolves who had reputedly reared 
them. Interviews, newspaper accounts, and a trip to 
the geographic locale of their alleged capture are 
presented in copious detail. The personality of Singh 
and his possible motivations are examined as objec- 
tively as historical reconstruction permits. Many in- 
consistencies were found in the diary. Although the 
girls did live for a time in Singh’s orphanage, their 
former nurturance by wolves cannot be established by 
evidence that is either very objective or even in- 
ternally consistent in many instances. Possible 
sources of distortion are discussed.—G. С. Thomp- 
son, 

4259. Pettigrew, Thomas F. (Harvard U.) Re- 
gional differences in anti-Negro prejudice. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 59, 28-36.—‘Public 
opinion polling techniques were employed with 366 
randomly selected respondents in eight roughly 
matched communities in the North and South to in- 
vestigate anti-Negro prejudice. . . . in anti-Negro 
prejudice, externalizing personality findings are of 
equal importance in the North and South, and socio- 
cultural and social adjustment factors are consider- 
ably more important in the South and account for 
the sharp differences in the regions.” 30 refs.—G. 
Frank. 

4260. Ratanakern, Prasop. (Prasat Hosp., Bang- 
kok) Schizophrenia in Thailand. Int. J. soc. Psy- 
chiat., 1959, 5, 47-49.—It is estimated that only 1 
person in 2000 in Thailand is mentally ill. Of the 
mentally ill, about 72% are schizophrenics. Because 
of the great Buddhist influence on the Thai people, 
schizophrenia seems a characteristic type of mental 
illness, Buddhism encourages withdrawal rather than 
open hostility as a reaction to frustration—R, М. 
Frumkin, 

4261. Roe, Anne. (New York U.) Man's for- 
gotten weapon. Amer. Psychologist, 1959( Jun), 14, 
261-266.—"The forgotten weapon . . . is also our 
potentially most effective device for constructive ad- 
vance, It is, simply, awareness, consciousness, man's 
awareness of himself and of the world around him. 

- . we can, and must, deliberately exploit this char- 
acteristic. . . . its intentional development and use is 
as essential for our survival as men as it has been 
for our evolution into man. Consideration of the role 
that this has played in biological evolution in the past 
may give us some background for discussing its 
possibilities in the biological and cultural evolutuion 
of the futurue." Cultural evolutuion is “subject to 
conscious control.” Psychologists must exploit aware- 
ness as a "weapon against disaster."—S. J. Lachman. 

4262. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota) A cross- 
cultural study of semantic profiles and attitude 
differences: Italy. J. soc. Psychol., 1959(May), 
49, 137-144.—"'The semantic differential technique 
was used to study attitudes of American and Italian 
university students towards 27 concepts. Results 
showed that it is possible to predict differences be- 
tween the groups, thus providing evidence for the 
validity of the technique when applied across cultures 
and languages. It was further found that most of 
the attitude differences fell into a meaningful pattern, 
and that sex differences in the two groups were 
highly consistent with each other.”—J. C. Franklin. 


4263. Saldanha, Р. H., & Becak, W. (U. São 
Paulo, Brazil) Taste thresholds for phenylthio- 
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urea among Ashkenazic Jews. Science, 1959( Jan), 
129, 150-151.—“А racial variation in the frequencies 
of nontasters to phenylthiourea has been recognized. 
... Taste thresholds for phenylthiourea were meas- 
ured for 244 Ashkenazic Jews. The frequency of 
nontasters was 27.86%. In the sample—102 individ- 
uals were of pure Polish ancestry, and the frequency 
of nontasters among these was significantly different 
from the frequencies of nontasters among Europeans 
and Mongoloids.”—S. J. Lachman. 


4264. Sanua, Victor D. (Michigan State U.) 
Differences in personality adjustment among dif- 
ferent generations of American Jews and non- 
Jews. Dissertation Absir., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3358- 
3359.—Abstract. 


4265. Shevarev, P. A. О psikhologicheskom 
analize uchebnogo materiala po pee заи 
On the psychological analysis of school mate 
10, За) language.] Гор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 
117-128.—Several portions of the Russian language 
programs and textbooks, utilized in the elementary 
grades (1-4), are discussed. Any substantial im- 
provement of these programs and textbooks сад ) 
made only on the basis of а psychological analysis 
of grammatical knowledge and skills. Up till pu 
only a few aspects of grammatical knowledge ang 
skills have been the subject of psychological ana DS 
in the Soviet Union. It is, therefore, very imported 
that the scope of psychological research be broads 
so as to include all knowledge and skills of this kind. 
—I. D. London. 


4266. Sperrazzo, Gerald, & Wilkins, Walter L. 
Racial differences on Progressive Matrices, n 
consult. Psychol, 1959(Jun), 23, 273-274— i 
usefulness of the S-E index ... to rank-order uS 
class structure is thrown into doubt by an exam 
tion of mean differences by S-E index, race 
sex."—A. A. Kramish. 


4267. Stryker, Sheldon. (Indiana U.) ben 
structure and prejudice. Soc. Probl., 1257 © 
354.— The principal that prejudice is more aap tae 
arise in certain social structures is illustrated у m 
different treatment of 3 middleman trading рео in 
the Parsi in India (accepted), and the Aman Пр 
Turkey and the Jew in Germany (persecuted): 
refs.—R. M. Frumkin. 


lia) 
4268. Taft, Ronald. (U. Western AU е 
Ethnic stereotypes, attitudes, and familiar 
Australia. J. soc. Psychol. 1959(Мау),, ВЕ 
186.—"The published evidence is contradictory z 
the relationship between the unanimity wit SER 
members of a group hold certain ethnic um those 
and their preference for and familiarity wit orted, 
ethnic groups. Two further experiments are А these 
using Australian students as subjects, in mie rence, 
three variables, uniformity of stereotype, EE 
and familiarity, all intercorrelate highly posit 
—J. C. Franklin, яг deu- 
4269. Van der Meulen, E. E. C. үш e fes 
tungen bij de Z-Test in Indonesia. [Popu jdschr. 
sponses in the Z-Test in Indonesia.] Ned. un opu- 
Psychol., 1959, 14, 218-231.—The occurrence 0 Prale 
lar responses in the Z-Test protocols of 4 ith the 
Indonesian Ss was studied, and compared elati. 
original data collected by Zulliger in Эше, 
Environmental differences between both рор 
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existed, but the outstanding characteristics of the 
popular responses in both groups were found to be 
essentially the same. These results are taken as 
evidence for the essential equality of all people, the 
general usefulness of projective tests, and the possi- 
bility of using the test "for interpretation and com- 
prehension of seemingly different behavioral pat- 
tems." —R. Н. Howwink. 


4270. Vander Zanden, James W. (Duke U.) 
Resistance and social movements. Soc. Forces, 
1959 (May), 37, 312-315.— The study of cultural per- 
sistence should not be confused with the study of 
resistance to social change. Discussed are the phe- 
nomena of movement and countermovement as illu- 
strated by the current integration controversy. Cri- 
teria of a social movement, abstracted from Heberle, 
constitute the primary frame of reference.—4. R. 
Howard, 


(See also Abstracts 4048, 4106, 4629, 4730, 4826) 


SOCIAL INsTITUTIONS 


4271. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne) An investigation of certain economic fac- 
tors in large families. J. soc. Psychol., 1959( May), 
49, 207-214.—“Ву means of a questionnaire 672 large 
families +. with an average of 11.11 children were 
uam relative. to seven areas of economic status." 

average income was approximately $390 per 
month, |.. Nearly two-thirds al . owned dum Bodies! 
тА were paying on their homes, and one- 
enth were renting. Nearly four-fifths possessed cars 
p three-fourths had telephones. . . .” The author 
m that "most of the large families in the pres- 
Study do possess items which some might think 
jid Were prevented from having because of the 
tge number of children." 16 refs.—J. C. Franklin, 


4272. Black, D. В. (U. Alberta Canada) Wh 
] аск, D. B. 5 E y 
78 they differ: A study of two groups. Alberta 
larity. Ge es., 1959(Jun), 5, 119-129.— Despite simi- 
ru B nposition on admission tests of achieve- 
ares intelligence, two educational psychology 

au peared to act and perform differently: Class 
wok: 5 excellent self-discipline, interest in their 
i ee B showed the opposite qualities. These 
геа Suggest different sociometric class struc- 
ШЕ оь are raised as to the “validity of the 
pothe Rd. the evidence reported supports "the hy- 
bes inf us the sociometric structure of the class 
\ Dele. piae € group performance." 15 refs. —G. М. 


4273. Crane, A. 


ий. p p 
change А Sychol., 


Present them 


R. Psychology and religion. 
1959(Jun), 11, 130-134—Any 
е ways in which the problems of man 
ange in АЕ to a group should result іп some 
OUD, Sta P content of the religious thinking of the 
ated by ur of this phenomenon have been initi- 
gators s. Ж and his associates but few investi- 
"explore € folowed their lead. This relatively 

Tegion can be understood only through 


erative eff E 
DSycholoe.:., ot ts of historians, anthropologists, and 
Ologists. p p Lichtenstein. hg зы 


4274, A 
Pere, oldstein, Bernard. (Rutgers U.) The 
‘orces, 1950 9: unionized professionals. Soc. 
8 S uniquely 432), 37, 323-327.—Unionized profes- 


ne important aspects of trade union- 
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ism. The attitudes of engineers toward the grievance 
procedure, the use of pressure tactics, and political ac- 
tion are discussed. 15 refs.—4. R. Howard. 

4275. Hamon. Les rhythmes de la vie militaire 
et leurs incidences sur les groupes familiaux. 
[The rhythms of military life and their influence on 
family groups.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 93-111.—Re- 
port on the sociological and psychological conditions 
of life in the French Army and their effects on family 
structure, training of children, etc. 2 major char- 
acteristics of army life are discussed: overseas duty 
of the head of the family and repeated changes in 
place of habitation—W. W. Meissner. 

4276. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago) Life 
styles of middle-aged people. Vita Humana, 1959, 
2, 25-34.—“American middle-aged people can be 
grouped into a relatively small number of groups 
each of which has a characteristic life style. A life 
style is defined as a pattern of scores on performance 
in the following social roles: parent, spouse, home- 
maker, worker, user of leisure time, friend, citizen, 
club or association member, church member. The 
most striking difference between groups in life style is 
that between a home-centered style and a community- 
centered style. Upper and middle-class people can 
adopt either a home-centered or a community-cen- 
tered style, but working-class people tend to follow 
a home-centered style. There are only minor age and 
sex differences in life style in the age range 40 to 70." 
—S. L. Ornstein. 

4277. Kato, Takakatsu. (Tokyo U. Educ.) An 
experimental study of the conditions under which 
deceptions arise. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 30, 
88-96.—The conditions influencing deception were 
studied with 607 male and female school children of 
all ages by giving them the opportunity to rate their 
own papers in an arithmetic test under one of 4 con- 
ditions: false (high) standard plus social pressure, 
false (high) standard, normal standard, no instruc- 
tions. Significant differences in the number of Ss 
who falsified their scores were found under the first 
2 as compared with the last 2 conditions. In addi- 
tion, within each condition the frequency of decep- 
tion was inversely related to the actual scores on the 
test. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

4278. Kohn, Melvin L. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Social class and the exer- 
cise of parental authority. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959 
(Jun), 24, 352-366.—An analysis of the conditions 
under which middle- and working-class parents pun- 
ish their preadolescent children physically.—G. Frank. 

4279. MacRae, Duncan, Jr., & Price, Hugh D. 
Scale positions and “power” in the Senate. Behav. 
Sci., 1959(Jul), 4, 212-218.—Dahl’s concept of power 
(see 32: 5300) is reviewed with emphasis on the 
difficulty of defining power operationally.—J. Arbit. 


4280. Rettig, Salomon, & Pasamanick, Benjamin. 
(Ohio State U.) Changes in moral values over 
three decades, 1929-1958. Soc. Probl., 1959, 6, 320- 
328—A moral judgment questionnaire, similar to 
one given to comparable samples in 1929, 1939, and 
1949, was given to 489 undergraduate students at the 
Ohio State University in 1958. The most stable 
moral attitudes lie in the areas of birth control, adul- 
tery, pacifism, cheating on income tax returns, and 
hit-and-run driving. While some items lack sta- 
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bility, most indicate the adherence to basic American 
moral valueus over 3 decades.—R. M. Frumkin. 

4281. Sussman, Marvin B. (Western Reserve 
U.) The isolated nuclear family: Fact or fiction. 
Soc. Probl., 1959, 6, 333-340.—A study of 80 fami- 
lies in Cleveland, both lower-middle-class and work- 
ing-class, suggests that the idea that the American 
family is atomistic and isolated is a fiction. There is 
a close network of mutual assistance and activity 
which can be described as an interdependent kin 
family system even in a highly metropolitan urban 
population. 15 refs.—R. M. Frumkin, 

4282. Zimmer, Basil G., & Hawley, Amos H. 
(U. Michigan) Suburbanization and church al 
ticipation. Soc. Forces, 1959(May), 37, 348-354.— 
From data previously collected in a larger study of 
almost 700 household heads in the Flint, Michigan 
metropolitan area, a number of findings emerge. In 
terms of frequency of church attendance, place of 
residence is closely related to religious participation. 
Church attendance for both Catholics and Protestants 
is much lower in the fringe area than in the central 
city. Many other relationships are cited—A. R. 
Howard. 
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4283. Alkon, P. K. (U. Chicago) Joshua Steele 
and the melody of speech. Lang. Speech, 1959 
(Jul-Sep), 2, 154-174.—"TIn 1776 Joshua Steele pub- 
lished a work describing and illustrating his system 
for transcribing the suprasegmental aspects of speech. 
Despite certain shortcomings, that method allowed 
transcriptions of relative duration, pitch, and clause 
terminals to be recorded as accurately as those sound 
attributes could be observed. . . . Steele's method was 
largely neglected, primarily because the requisite tech- 
nological assistance for putting it to use had been 
unavailable, though partly because academic atten- 
tion had mainly turned from descriptive to historical 
linguistics."—4. E. Horowitz. 


4284. Bavelas, Alex. (Bell Telephone Lab., Mur- 
ray Hill, N.J.) Group size, interaction, and struc- 
tural environment. In Bertram Schaffner (Ed.), 
Group processes: Transactions of the fourth confer- 
ence, 1959 (see 34: 4207). Pp. 133-179.—Bravelas 
leads conference participants in a discussion of com- 
munication net efficiency under random, optimum, or 
experimental conditions. Shows that when all Ss 
send once per trial in fully connected nets number 
trials for complete information exchange equal to log 
to the base 2 of number of persons in net. An experi- 
mental exercise shows the more trials required under 
random operation for complete information exchange, 
the more improvement Ss show in operating a net. 
Experimental problem presented showing amount of 
group learning and group transmission of information 
when (a) all information distributed to each mem- 
ber and (b) portion of information distributed to each 
member.—E. F. Goding. 


4285. Beier, Ernst G., & Stumpf, John. (U. 
Utah) Cues influencing judgment of personality 
characteristics. J. consult. Psychol, 1959 ( Jun), 23, 
219-225.—An evaluaution was made of accumulative 
information conveyed by successive presentation of 
4 cues: voice, gestures, face, and social interaction. 
Long acquaintance ratings were more favorable than 
1st acquaintance ratings.—4. A. Kramish. 
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4286. Black, John W. (Ohio State U.) Equally 
contributing frequency bands in intelligibility test- 
ing. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 81-83.—5 adult 
males read and recorded 9 speaker lists of multiple- 
choice tests, form C and D, and the alternative forms 
С-1 and D-1. The same speakers recorded 81 words 
each from the phonetically-balanced word list. Listen- 
ers were 44 men who were entering the naval pilot 
training program. Groups A and B included 22 men 
who heard the material under full-band high-pass 
conditions, Groups C and D, listened under full-band 
at low-pass conditions. The 20 bands of frequencies 
that contribute equally to intelligibility scores were 
identified.—M. F. Palmer. М 

4287. Bobneva, M. I. (Moscow State U., Russia) 
Primenenie teorii informatsii pri reshenii neko- 
torykh voprosov aviatsionnoi psikhologii. — [Ap- 
plication of information theory in the solution of 
several problems in aviational psychology.] Гор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(4), 175-182.— The contents of a 
number of articles, published in Quastler’s book on 
information theory (see 31: 2922), are summarized 
for the Russian reader and @іѕсиѕѕей.—/. D. London. 

4288. Denes, P. (University Coll., London, Eng- 
land) A preliminary investigation of certain as- 
pects of intonation. Lang. Speech, 1959 (Apr-Jun), 
2, 106-122.—“The fundamental frequency, intensity, 
spectrum and duration changes associated with 6 in- 
tonation ‘tones’ were investigated." - Experiment 
with vocoder manipulated speech indicated that a 
these factors are associated with intonation but in 
patterns not extricable by present methods of ле 
urement. Experiments with the 6 intonations Spp 
to nonsense syllables indicated considerable agree 
ment among Ss when asked to identify the meaning 
conveyed.—A. E. Horowitz. RE 

4289. Donald, Marjorie Nancy. (U. Mie 
Some concomitants of varying patterns 0 on 
munication in a large organization. Disseríati 
Abstr., 1959 ( Jun), 19, 3392.—Abstract. R 

4290. Flavell, John H., & Flavell, Eleanori i 
One determinant of judged semantic and amo 
tive connection between words. J. exp. Р. IU 
1959(Aug), 58, 159-165.—Is the logico-gramme ded 
relationship obtaining between 2 words a aA en 
terminant of judged similarity in meaning, Ju ESL 
latedness in meaning, and judged strength of a wets 
tive connection? 5 sets of 11 word pairs eac To 
constructed, each pair in a given set showing dx 
11 such relationships. Ss made paired come 
judgments of similarity, relatedness, or assoc КУ) 
connection on the 55 possible 2-pair corpi 
of word pairs. For similarity and relatedness a 
cially, judgments bearing on 2 words may of the 
least roughly predicted from prior knowledge Artis 
logico-grammatical relationships involved.—/ 1 UL 
4291. Jakobson, Roman. (Center Ad guistic 
glosses to Goldsteins “Wortbegriff.” J. d 
Psychol., 1959 ( May), 15, 62-65.—Following some 


e 

of the Wortbegriff from sensory and motor, PU; 

nomena actually does not abolish the signans. 

R. Howard. z & Sa 
4292, Kahane, Henry; Kahane, Rente Н 


jes in 
porta, Sol. Development of verbal categories 
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guage. Imt. J. Amer. Linguist. anthrop. 
Linguist, 1959(Oct), 24(4, Pt. П), 65 p.—The de- 
velopment of tense, aspect, voice, and agreement in 
child language is analyzed in terms of 2 stages that 
are indicated for each category: the "i-stage" and the 
"HS-stage" Тһе ii-stage corresponds to the adult 
language, in which a contrast in meaning is corre- 
lated with a contrast in form. In the i-stage, it is 
assumed that the child has the contrast in meaning, 
but fails to make the corresponding contrast in lin- 
guistic form. Systematically arrayed examples of 
these stages are drawn exclusively from previously 
published sources concerning the language develop- 
ment of children speaking English, French, or Ger- 
man.—J. B. Carroll. 

4293. McGinnis, Elliott, & Altman, Irwin. (U. 
Maryland) Discussion as a function of attitudes 
and content of a persuasive communication. J. 
appl, Psychol., 1959 (Feb), 43, 53-59.—5 statistical 
indices of group discussion behavior were applied to 
discussion protocols of 6 small groups of high school 
students, differing in degree of ethnocentrism. The 
measures which described group reaction to contro- 
versial communication were: verbal outuput, partici- 
pation, rate of response, spontaneity, and recruitment. 
Consistent differences among the three degrees of 
ethnocentrism represented in the discussion groups 
were reflected in the five indices. Those Ss favorably 
disposed toward the communication content showed 
а greater degree of discussion activity and spontaneity 
than did Ss who were antagonistic or neutral toward 
the communication." —M. York. 

4294. Nicol, Margaret A., & Miller, Kenneth M. 
Word redundancy in written English. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1959( Jun), 11, 81-91.—Word redundancy 
in English prose was investigated, using a method 
шг to that which Chapanis has used in the study 
м etter redundancy. Results lead to the conclusion 
КОЧ redundancy is on a different order than 
sión ues LOIS suggested that investigators 
o teak with conventional information theory 

extend it if they wish to make psychologically 


relevant interpretations of word redundancy. —P. Ё. 
ichtenstein, 


Viens Nunnally, Jum C., & Bobren, Howard M. 
commun, governing the willingness to receive 
аг) Say on mental health. J. Pers., 1959 
variables с 38-46.— ‘ . . the influence of 3 message 
cations S. public willingness to receive communi- 
Шыр" Out the treatment of mental illness. The 
апе Variables are: (a) the relative amount of 
ШО mably aroused by the message, (b) the 
Sages ver. Solutions to problems raised in the mes- 
Ше of 1808 not giving such solutuions, and (c) the 
Each а versus impersonal writing styles.” 
ent pattern ifferent topics was presented in 8 differ- 
ersons Те, of the message variables. Ss were 288 
Population» sentative of the general United States 
Es . „Each S was sent a packet of 8 mes- 
would anes and asked “to determine what you 
Sages red, 0 learn more about.” High anxiety mes- 
of Uced interest. For anxiety messages the use 
duced more impersonal and solution approach pro- 
ore interest than one of the latter —A. Rosen. 


1220. Ochiai, y 

Voice ige 2135 Y. (Nagoya U.) Phoneme and 

L ji Mentification studies using Japanese vowels. 
beech, 1959 (Jul-Sep), 2, 132-136.—Sum- 


child lan; 
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mary of a series of experiments. Various frequency 
bands were eliminated from the recordings of sus- 
tained vowels of a wide variety of speakers. Recog- 
nition of these mutilated vowels both for vowel iden- 
tification and speaker recognition was carried out with 
a variety of listeners. The curves for vowel and 
speaker identification with change in frequency band 
eliminated are markedly different. 25 refs—A. E. 
Horowitz. 


4297. Osgood, Charles E., & Walker, Evelyn G. 
(U. Illinois) Motivation and language behavior: 
А content analysis of suicide notes. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 59, 58-67.—''Messages pro- 
duced under heightened drive level should (a) be 
more stereotyped, (b) be more disorganized, if the 
motivation level is extremely high, (c) reflect the 
specific nature of the motives operating, and (d) 
reflect conflict of responses if two or more competing 
motives are operating. These hypotheses were tested 
by (a) a comparison of suicide notes with ordinary 
letters to friends and relatives and (b) a comparison 
of genuine suicide notes with simulated suicide notes, 
written by suicidal people.” The hypotheses are sup- 
ported and the results related to psycholinguistic 
theory.—G. Frank. 


4298. Ostwald, Р. Е. (U. California School Medi- 
cine) When people whistle. Lang. Speech, 1959 
(Jul-Sep), 2, 137-145.—“This paper treats whistling 
as a special form of human communication. А sim- 
pler form of communication than speech, it requires 
less training in the production and perception of 
sounds. Yet whistling is more difficult than noise- 
making, whose sounds are by-products of unskilled 
movements like eating or breathing and are uni- 
versally understood. In terms of its history and in 
connection with the experiences of the whistler and 
the listener, whistling provides interesting informa- 
tion about the psychology of sound."—4. E. Horo- 
witz. 

4299. Politz, Alfred. What is essential to know 
from magazine media research? Media/scope, 1959, 
3(4), 39—44.—Discussion of recognition and recall 
data from readership studies. 4 steps to learning 
from magazine ads are posited: (a) magazine arouses 
reader interest in editorial content, (b) ads enter field 
of vision, (c) perception of ads occurs if copy is 
strong enough, (d) remembering occurs if initial per- 
ception is strong enough. How much advantage the 
magazine industry gains from advertising exposure 
measurement will depend upon the quality of research 
field work, and the extent to which the results are 
used positively to tell the advertiser what a magazine 
offers him, instead of to show deficiencies in other 
media in general or other magazines in particular.— 
D. W. Twedt. 


4300. Scher, Jordon M. (Northwestern U.) Two 
disruptions of the communication zone: А discus- 
sion of action and role playing techniques. Group 
Psychother., 1959(Jun), 12, 127-133.— Discusses 2 
kinds of communication breakdown in any organiza- 
tion, industrial or governmental. One is called com- 
municatio retarda in which objectives and goals are 
not defined but discussion is a sort of "beating about 
the bush," or skirting the problem. The other is 
communication multiplex wherein too much informa- 
tion is being fed into a system and results in what 
the author calls: (a) static or cross-talk and (b) 
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bypass, either single or multiple. In a bypass situa- 
tion, faulty communication "from above down" the 
organization level will set up nominal heads at differ- 
ent levels, and, then, either ignores them or sets up 
duplicate communicative facilities. These communi- 
cation problems are also defined as organizational 
errors.—S. Kasman. 


4301. Shearme, J. N., & Holmes, J. N. (Joint 
Speech Research Unit, Ruislip, England) An ex- 
periment concerning the recognition of voices. 
Lang. Speech, 1959(Jul-Sep), 2, 123-131.—Short 
passages of connected discourse were recorded on 2 
tracks of a tape. The signal was treated in 2 ways: 
simple passage through a vocoder to equalize basic 
speech frequency, and displacement of the relative 
position of the formants. Samples on the 2 tracks 
were matched in various combinations of same and 
different speakers and of the 2 types of treatment. 
The task was for Ss to judge the 2 tracks as the same 
or different speaker. The lst transformation did not 
effect the recognition of speakers, the 2nd destroyed 
recognizability though it left intelligibility intact— 
A, Е. Horowitz. 

4302. Shemiakin, F. N. (Acad. Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, Moscow, Russia) K voprosu ob istoriches- 
kom razvitii nazvanii tsveta. [On the historical de- 
velopment of color names.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 5 
(4), 16-29.—It was established that the development 
of general color names has been slower in the region 
of green and blue than in that of yellow and white 
in the Nenets language. No confirmation was found 
for the common assertion that in the languages of 
illiterate tribes only such names of colors are to be 
observed which denote individual shades, the general 
names are absent, that all color names are concrete 
and not abstract, and that there exists a profusion of 
color names, especially for animals. This study 
showed that in the Nenets language each color name 
embraces a group of colors, that there are general 
as well as abstract names (some of ancient origin), 
and that the total number of color names is less than 
that in the Russian language. Experimental results 
of the study lead to 2 hypotheses regarding the de- 
velopment of color names: “(1) In the process of 
development the number of color names is increased, 
not reduced, especially as regards compound names; 
(2) the essence of development is the linking of 
names not with individual shades but with groups of 
colors, every name being a sensitive generalization 


to meet the requirements of practical life."—I. D. 
London. 


4303. Starch, Daniel. I. How size, color, posi- 
tion, and location affect inquiries. II. How thick- 
ness of issue, seasons, affect inquiries. III. How 
types of offers, products, and coupons affect in- 
quiries. Media/scope, 1959, 3(1-3), 23, 38, 40.— 
Analysis of 12 million inquiries pulled by 8200 ads 
in national magazines. Position makes little differ- 
ence. Inquiries per million of circulation have re- 
mained at about the same level since Starch’s “Analy- 
sis of 5 Million Inquiries” in 1930. Color ads bring 
about half again as many inquiries as black and 
white. Large ads bring more inquiries than small, 
but not in direct proportion. Until a magazine in- 
cludes 200 pages or more in 1 issue, effect of thick- 
ness of issue is slight. Big months for inquiries are 
February and September, low points are June and 
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December. Inquiries decline with repetition of offer, 
Coupons stimulate 3 times as many inquiries as ads 
without coupons. Among magazines of general cir- 
culation, the number of inquiries approximately paral- 
lels the number of primary readers, with a moderate 
bonus from those magazines having more secondary 
readers per million circulation—D. W. Twedt. 


4304. Starkweather, J. A. (U. California School 
Medicine) Vocal behaviour: The duration of 
speech units. Lang. Speech, 1959 ( Jul-Sep), 2, 146- 
153.—"Recordings made of 20 Ss in two role-playing 
sessions were analyzed to obtain the patterns of the 
durations of speech units for both the Ss and for the 
standard-role player. Overall curves of the distribu- 
tions of durations did not reveal marked differences 
between the two role-playing sessions. The distribu- 
tion was then divided into four parts in order to dis- 
cover which portions might vary with the 3 dimen- 
sions of situation, speaker, and listener. The data 
are interpreted in terms of the proportion of very 
short utterances as providing feedback and reinforce- 
ment from the listener, the proportion of long utter- 
ances as related to relatively stable characteristics of 
the speaker, and those of intermediate length as show- 
ing an interaction of speaker and situation. —A, B. 
Horowitz. 


4305. Vincent, Michéle. Les classifications d'ob- 
jets et leur formulation verbale chez l'enfant. 
[The classification of objects and their verbal formu- 
lation with the child.] Psychol. Franc., 1959(Jul), 
4, 190-204.—This experiment was designed primarily 
to describe, under certain conditions, the stages 0 
the appearance and evolution of some language соу 
cepts and to investigate certain factors related to thet 
development. A series of test materials was Р 
sented to 220 normal boys aged 5-10 years and to 4 
deaf-mutes aged 8 years. The deaf-mutes performed 
at the same level as the 6-year-old normal children. 
C. J, Adkins. 
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4306. Blau, Theodore H. Private practicala 
clinical psychology. New York: Appleton Се 
Crofts, 1959. x, 184 p. $3.00.—*. . . an ergo 
series of observations on the individual and de 
ble practice of clinical psychology." The 16 gp ead- 
illustrated chapters are grouped under 4 ges s ani 
ings: Preparation for practice, Clinical functione tty 
procedures, Professional liaison and Nor in- 
and Additional considerations. The аррең : 
cludues directory materials, forms, and recorOS folo- 
of the references are from The American ar con- 
gist. Intended as a guide for the psychologa und. 
sidering private practice. 82 refs, —L. A. uA 

w Engl 
(Ne with hos- 


fa 
pitalized alcoholics as motivation for рвуспо!щу 


: ern 
be seen to address itself to a problem which mod 


psychiatry has avoided. Rather than accepting eat- 
concept that a patient must be motivate for d 
ment, or else be untreatable, we feel that eu. where 
standing of dynamics has developed to а ро! 
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"we may accept the obligation to help a patient de- 
yelop motivation for treatment.”—D. Raylesberg. 


4308. Cawte, J. E. Psychology and public men- 
fal health. Aust, J. Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 11, 92-98. 
—A public relations program is needed for mental 
health services. The psychologist has a role to play 
in basic research underlying mental health programs. 
University mental hospitals can: unite the professions 
of medicine, psychology, and social science; investi- 
gate needs and recommend services; and train the 
personnel needed to provide the services.—P. Е. 
Lichtenstein. 


| 1309. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago Medical 

School) A humanistic view of sex. Humanist, 
1959 (Mar-Apr), 19, 84—92.—Factors underlying “the 
sexual dilemma of civilized man" are considered. 
One of these is the social relationships between the 
sexes. “If both sexes were free from domination and, 
consequently, of equal social status, sex would prob- 
ably no longer cause turmoil and conflicts.” The 
problem of developing a new code of sexual behavior 
is considered—A. E. Kwenzli. 


4310, Dugan, Willias E. (Ed.) Proceedings of 
the Minnesota Counselors Association Midwinter 
Conference, 1958: Counseling points of view. 
linneapolis, Minn.: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1959. 
Үй, 48 p. $1.50.—Williamson discusses "Some Is- 
sues Underlying Counseling Theory and Practice" 
as they pertain to: forms and record keeping, the 
Чиң Context wherein individuality is to be achieved, 
ж Ё perception versus external appraisal, value sys- 
n and counselor neutrality, voluntary versus com- 
Ph a counseling relationships, empathic understand- 
a language communication, goals in counseling. 
m Ue I Have Learned in Counseling with In- 
tition E Rogers states that the counselor's recog- 
Eu 0 „the positive directional tendencies which 
їп d individuals, and his ability to understand 
iim to he himself and the realities of life, enable 
dud muore understanding and accepting of clients 
diy дет to rush in, or try to manipulate the 
Voted to purposes of others. The 3rd section is de- 
о E panel discussion and questions raised as a 
SERM Iscussion-group deliberations following the 
ations by the main ѕреакегѕ.—/. Linnick. 


cali Fox, Charlotte. (YWCA, Santa Monica, 
trainin He, psychological value of childbirth 
Birth E. Child-Fam. Dig., 1959, 18, 82-85.—Child- 
exercise ining employs а 3-point approach: (a) an 
Tesultant Program teaches physical techniques with 
its job, Confidence in the body’s ability to perform 
y explai ) an information program reduces anxiety 
childbirth 7 what happens during pregnancy and 
Class ао the group-dynamic structure of the 
Student түүр the development of supportive student- 
childbirth Student-instructor relationships. During 

Ne € trained mother is prepared to handle 
Contro] ке with medical personnel, maintain self- 
nity, and © her child born in an atmosphere of dig- 
birth traipi perience a feeling of achievement. Child- 
it, accor Be. encourages breast feeding and rooming 
mits the a participant role to the father, and per- 
toward chi ild to grow up with a positive attitude 
4312 childbearing —Author abstract. 


Svitzer demann, Adolf. (Fischerweg 6, Biel, 
) Geistige Hygiene. [Mental hygiene.] 
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Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1959, 18, 144—159.— 
A historical essay on the young science of mental 
prophylaxis, discussing issues, contributors, and 
trends.—J. W. House. 


4313. Haley, Jay. (Stanford U.) An interac- 
tional explanation of hypnosis. Amer. J. clin. Hyp- 
nosis, 1958(Oct), 1, 41-57.— The perceptual and 
somatic experiences of the hypnotic S are considered 
the product of the relationship between hypnotist and 
S with the emphasis on the interaction, which is ob- 
servable, rather than on the subjective experiences of 
the S, which are conjecture.—M. V. Kline. 


4314. Lesser, William Morris. (Michigan State 
U.) The relationship between counseling prog- 
ress and empathic understanding. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 ( Jun), 19, 3367.—Abstract. 


4315. Lewis, William A. (Community High 
School, Blue Island, Ill.) Emotional adjustment 
and need satisfaction of hospital patients. J. coun- 
sel, Psychol., 1959, 6, 127-131—1 group of “ad- 
justed” hospitalized nonpsychiatric male veterans was 
compared with a group of “maladjusted” hospitalized 
psychiatric male veterans in order to investigate the 
relationship between emotional adjustment, amount 
of need satisfaction, and ability to differentiate means 
of obtaining need satisfaction. The criterion meas- 
ure of adjustment was based on the MMPI and the 
need-measures were based on the Personal Preference 
Schedule. The results indicated that the adjusted 
group gained more need satisfaction than the malad- 
justed group.—M. M. Reece. 

4316. McCabe, Alice R., Eisenberg, Morton S., 
Leyendecker, Gertrude T. & Pyrke, Marjorie. 
Factors influencing the selection of clients for 
psychiatric or casework treatment. Soc. Casewh., 
1959 (Apr), 40, 169-177.—An analysis of data based 
on 88 cases revealed some useful and specific criteria 
for determining whether a client should be referred 
to psychiatric treatment or casework treatment.—L. 
B. Costin. 


4317. McNeely, Deldon Anne. (Louisiana State 
U.) The effect of examiners' anxiety on the ver- 
balizations of clients. Dissertation Abstr, 1959 
(Jun), 19, 3369-3370.—Abstract. 


4318. Malamud, William. Fundamentals of a 
mental health research program. Neuropsychiatry, 
1959, 5, 101-125.—Basic research in schizophrenia 
must regard disease as a dynamic process rather than 
a pathological state, and must emphasize the meaning 
of disease to patient and to physician. The patient 
as person is a focus —W. L. Wilkins. 


4319. Mintz, Elizabeth Emmons. (New York 
U.) Relationships between diagnostic errors and 
personal anxieties of psychologists. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3370.—Abstract. 


4320. Murphy, Gardner. (Topeka, Kans.) Self- 
realization and mental health. Bull, Menninger 
Clin., 1959(May), 23, 81-84.—Self-realization is 
relative to potentials which, when stated negatively, 
can be made rather clear, but the primary clinical and 
educational task should be the exploration of a child's 
potentialities rather than of his weaknesses. Espe- 
cially at the level of esthetic, social, and creative ap- 
praisal our studies are inept. We need research on 
the influence of group life in school upon the develop- 
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ment of healthy personalities. Resources of the longi- 
tudinal method (the California Adolescent Growth 
Study, the Fels Institude Studies) should be brought 
into relation to yearly assessments of actual mental 
health level —W. A. Varvel. 


4321. Parry, J. (British Air Ministry) The 
place of personality appraisal in vocational selec- 
tion. Occup. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 33, 149-156.— 
This address to the British Psychological Society dis- 
cusses the job requirements of immediate skill ac- 
quisition and supervision, and current assessment pro- 


cedures of group situation and projection test.—M. 
York. 


4322. Piéron, Н. Le probléme de la motivation 
et son importance. [The problem and importance 
of motivation.] BINOP, 1959(Jan-Feb), 15, 3-10. 
—A counselor's tasks are essentially helping clients 
to choose modes of activity. These choices are really 
problems in motivation. Acts may be purely bio- 
logically motivated, or they may be motivated by fac- 
tors which are combinations of biological and learned 
drives. Recent neurological studies have pointed to 
greater biological foundation for certain motives than 
might have been heretofore admitted. Reference is 
made to specific drives such as sleep, thirst, pleasure, 
domination, communication as means of fulfilling cer- 
tain needs. Indirect modes of satisfying these needs 
may be the basis of money or tokens as motivating 
forces.—F. M. Douglass. 


4323. Seitz, Philip F. D. (Inst. Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago) Anxiety. Humanist, 1959 ( Mar-Apr), 19, 
93-103.—The functions of anxiety in normal be- 
havior, as well as in mental and physical disease, are 
discussed. Both the phylogenesis and ontogenesis of 
anxiety are considered, with emphasis on the concepts 
of “vigilance” and "excessive stimulation.”—A. E. 
Kuenzli. 


4324. Weil, Edmund. Work block: The role of 
work in mental health. Part II. Psychoanal. psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1959, 46(2), 99-125.—(see 34: 2979) 
Work placates the superego. Inability to work is one 
of the most serious psychic disorders. For every dis- 
turbance in the power to achieve a mature love rela- 
tionship there is a corresponding disturbance in the 
area of work. The causes of work disturbances are 
as varied and numerous as the vicissitudes of the in- 
stincts, identifications, and images. “The fixations 
on infantile stages of development and modes of re- 
lating and the persistence of early self-images with 
their helplessness and insecurity are destructive both 
of good object relations and of ability to work, and 
the two disturbances are thus intimately related and 
mutually illuminating.” 20 refs—D. Prager. 


‚4325. Whatley, Charles D. (U. Oklahoma) So- 
cial attitudes toward discharged mental patients. 
Soc. Probl., 1959, 6, 313-320.—A study of the social 
distance attitudes of 2001 persons in Louisiana toward 
discharged mental patients indicates that such persons 
are willing to associate with former mental patients 
significantly more often in impersonal, secondary 
group situations than in primary group situations. 
Thus, discharged patients risk a certain amount of so- 
cial isolation in primary group situations, a risk with 


serious implications in the quest for rehabilitation 
R. M. Frumkin. 


(See also Abstracts 3678, 4295, 4570, 4602, 4633) 
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4326. Annesley, P. T. (Park Prewett Hosp, 
Hampshire, England) Group psychotherapy and 
rehabilitation of longstay patients. Int. J. group 
Psychother., 1959(Apr), 9, 167-175.—An increased 
discharge rate for long-stay patients in a state mental 
hospital was obtained by opening a mixed ward for 
the specific purpose of rehabilitation. The use of 
group psychotherapy is one of the major techniques 
of treatment employed.—D. Raylesberg. 

4327. Bandler, Bernard. Health oriented psy- 
chotherapy. Psychosom. Med., 1959( May-Jun), 21, 
177-181.—In history taking and in psychotherapy, 
“the knowledge of what went right, and why and 
how and with whom, and under what conditions, 
opens up more avenues for helping the patient than 
a more exclusive knowledge of what went wrong. 
It is posited that health orientation provides informa- 
tion useful to the therapist that "pathology oriented 
knowledge cannot provide. The historical stress 
placed upon the “dynamics of disease" leads to a 
“partial and incomplete understanding of the patient. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


4328. Benassy, M. Notes pour une conférence 
sur la théorie du transfert. [Notes for a seminar 
on transference theory.] Rev. Franc. P. sychanal., 
1959( May-Jun), 23, 353-366.—Transference of iden- 
tical elements, as used in psychology, is applicable to 
psychoanalysis. Theories of transference: it Bie 
product of a disposition to transference, constituted by 
a certain quantity of libido in waiting and by a Te 
sistance which replaces the memory by action; it 18 
a product of a repetition compulsion. Provocation о 
transference depends in large measure оп the analyst $ 
attitude. It can not be formalized in a precise theory; 
but depends on the general theory that one accepts 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

[Re- 


4329. Bouvet, M. Résistance et transfert. | 
sistance and transference.] Rev. Franc. Рустои 
1959(Мау-Јип), 23, 367-379.—Resistance to К 
ference must Ist be seen as part of gene? ^. 
sistance, The author reviews the varieties of sects 
ference resistance and their reduction. The E the 
of resistance do not permit real integration tf not 
ego. Analysis tends to become an end іп 15е, 

a form of therapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4330. Dailey, Charles A. The natural structure 
of the life history. Vita Humana, 1959, 2, 1 “eure. 
“The ‘Method of Events’ is an analyzing Ро its 
Its objective is to simplify the life history Sce is 
constituent ‘events’ without distorting it. An ev at a 
a brief episode of activity which takes place ecific 
specific time and place, and in response od дез 
situation." Life histories of 175 industria’ | 
were analyzed by this method—S. L. Ornstem. 


Р in 
4331. Deutsch, H. Psychoanalytic therapy 
the light of follow-up. J. Amer. Psychoan ish un- 
1959 (Jul), 7, 445-458.—Analysts who nouns. e 
limited therapeutic ambitions will be fru ich 
Analysis conquers only parts of psychogenes!s Analy- 
show as conflicts or developmental failures. ES 
sis does not eliminate the original sourti to 
neurosis. Analysis helps to achieve better а rations 
change neurotic frustrations into valid ona con- 
"The dependence of psychic harmony on ү Pragth- 
ditions makes immunity unattainable.—^* 
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4332. Devereux, George. А  psychoanalytic 
scrutiny of certain techniques of direct analysis. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(2), 45-65.— 
The management of transference, of aggression, of 
sexuality, of reality, of interpretations, and of nar- 
cissism by the analyst doing direct analysis is de- 
scribed, Direct analysis is a discovery rather than an 
invention. It can be formulated in terms of already 
established analytic techniques and taught to ade- 
quately analyzed therapists. 27 refs.—D. Prager. 

4333. Endo, Tsutomu, & Fax, L. J. Counseling 
and juveniles. Tokyo, Japan: Iwasaki Book Co., 
1958. 159 p.—An introduction to client-centered 
counseling with summaries of the authors’ own ex- 
| periences. 66% of the 50 delinquents aged from 8 
to 17 were helped by client-centered counseling. 
Average times of interview with successful cases were 
B, and all of the cases which continued more than 10 
limes were successful. Rate of success with those 
who were more than 12 years old and had an IQ 
over 76 was 80%. Foster-family care with 6 severely 
disturbed delinquent boys is described. After an un- 
stable and then an aggressive acting-out period, the 
boys became gradually constructive in the extraordi- 
narily permissive atmosphere.—K. Mizushima. 

4334. Finesinger, Jacob E., & Kellam, Sheppard 
G. (U. Maryland) Permissiveness: Its definition, 
usefulness апа application in psychotherapy. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1959( May), 115, 992-996.—Con- 
fusion resulting from a clear definition of the term 
permissiveness” is discussed and the reasons for it 
ate suggested. The authors also suggest that au- 

oritative and permissive behaviors should be inter- 
active rather than contradictory.—N. H. Pronko, 


4335. Fried, Edrita. Clinical aspects of adult 
En: II. Some connections between sexuality 
1959 ego organization. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 

(Apr), 29, 391-401.—(see 34: 4337) Disturb- 
Es in interpersonal relationships which are not ac- 
aes by some physical malfunctioning are cor- 
b more easily than disturbances associated with 
esc malfunctioning. ‘This holds for sexual dif- 
DS also. The relations between negating re- 
iie: 5 in the oral period and later sexual disturb- 

need to be explored. The primary forms of 
Ep p Biunctioning can be caused by ego defects. 


bs Frosch, ]. Transference derivatives of the 
(ш Pere: J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1959 
аад » 503-522—Раііепіѕ with an undue unsub- 
come ference of the family romance frequently 
ference it with a readiness to develop trans- 
family \ ich contains within it the ingredients of the 
detivatives ance. In such patients family romance 
Creation i: contribute to the content as well as the 
le арреа е transference proper. The relatively 
Velopmen: rance of the family romance in psychic de- 
treatment, mates it more readily discernible during 
through ereby facilitating the thorough working 
Prager, 50 necessary for successful analysis.—D. 
433, 
айд бет, Henriette Т. Clinical aspects of 
бауу, Amery: I. Notes on the preoedipal phan- 
W Case o 7. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Apr), 29, 383- 
that with material is presented to illustrate the fact 
down to ral Neurotics it is important to analyze 

€ deeply repressed and regressed passive 


ances 


oral fixations on the “bad mother” image. 16 refs.— 
R. E. Perl. 


4338. Goldsmith, Jerome M., Krohn, Harry; 
Ochroch, Ruth, & Kagan, Norman. Changing the 
delinquent’s concept of school. Workshop, 1956. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Apr), 29, 249-265.— 
The school at Hawthorne Cedar Knolls, according to 
Goldsmith, forms an integral part of the treatment 
team and is a major professional discipline participat- 
ing in the hour-by-hour management of the child. 
Krohn describes the development of a class for ag- 
gressive delinquents. A psychological analysis of 
learning disturbances is given by Ochroch, who di- 
vides the children into 2 groups: those for whom the 
learning difficulty is related primarily to their nega- 
tive attitudes, values, and self-images; and those in 
whom subtle impairments have occurred and for 
whom the real difficulties have a reciprocal, reinforc- 
ing relationship with the negative attitudes. Kagan 
gives a case history of a class, describing classroom 
behavior of the boys, the role of the teacher, and the 
use of the curriculum.—R. E. Perl. 


4339. Greenacre, P. Certain technical problems 
in the transference relationship. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass., 1959( Jul), 7, 484-502.—"T suppose funda- 
mentally my paper attempts to suggest caution in re- 
gard to the introduction of active procedures, since 
these may undermine the patient’s sense of autonomy, 
and risk establishing an actual relationship in the 
transference which may be more powerful than the 
corresponding one of the infantile neurosis, and have 
a confirmatory effect on the neurosis.” —D, Prager. 


4340. Gregory, Caesar C., & Jacobs, Durand F. 
(VA Hosp., Marion, Ind.) The member-employee 
program as a therapeutic agent. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 6, 121-126.—Examples are given of dis- 
charged member-employees to show a similarity re- 
lated to the therapeutic aspects. “To our knowledge, 
it is the change in the self concept acquired through 
this planned series of successful life experiences that 
is the active therapeutic agent in the M-E-P.” The 
role of the supervisor and other factors are discussed. 
—М. М. Reece. 


4341. Hora, Thomas. Psychotherapy, existence, 
and religion. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 
46(2), 91-98.—We must aim in therapy for ontic 
integration rather than personality integration. Each 
human being has a specific way of being in this world. 
Ontic characteristics are being-able-to-be, being-al- 
lowed-to-be, and having-to-be in this world. The 
chief characteristic of the existential therapeutic proc- 
ess is a being-together of the therapist and patient in 
the spirit of letting-be which is not to be mistaken 
for leaving-alone. 15 refs.—D. Prager. 


4342. Jervis, Frederick Martin. (Columbia U.) 
The meaning of a positive self-concept. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3355-3356.—Abstract. 

4343. Kohut, H. Introspection, empathy, and 
psychoanalysis: An examination of the relation- 
ship between mode of observation and theory. J. 
Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1959(Jul), 7, 459-483.— 
Defects in psychoanalytic concepts are “due to neg- 
lect of the fact that psychoanalytic theory—the theory 
of an empirical science—is derived from the field of 
inner experiences observed through introspection and 
empathy.”—D. Prager. 
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4344. Lawton, M. Powell. The screening value 
of the Cornell Medical Index. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 23, 352-356.—The index distinguishes 
between degrees of psychiatric illness. It was found 
that various CMI scores consistently measured psy- 
chopathology.—A. A. Kramish. 


4345. Niederland, William С. (State U. New 
York Downstate Medical Center) Further remarks 
on river symbolism. J. Hillside Hosp., 1959( Jan- 
Apr), 8, 109-114.—“. . . very schematic outline with 
brief examples” to illustrate the relationship between 
manifest “river symbolism” and early childhood ex- 
periences such as birth, brother-sister sexual curi- 
osity, urethral and anal conflicts, and “castration fear 
and threat of death in the oedipal setting."—G. У. 
Kenyon. 


4346. Pascal Gerald R. (U. Tennessee) Be- 
havioral change in the clinic: A systematic ap- 
proach. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1959, viii, 
128 p. $4.75.—“Since the gross behavior of the hu- 
man organism in response to environmental stimuli 
has never been systematically studied the only sources 
of psychologic principles applicable to changing gross 
human behavior are those from the animal laboratory 
and the experimental human laboratory concerned 
with restricted responses to limited stimulus situations. 
Using these sources it has been possible to derive a 
systematic approach to changing gross human be- 
havior that, after several years of application, seems 
practicable and communicable.” The monograph out- 
lines hypothetic constructs derived, offers illustrative 


experiments, and discusses unresolved issues.—H. P. 
David. 


4347. Pentony, P. The therapist's function in 
client-centered therapy. Aust. J. Psychol, 1959 
(Jun), 11, 106-112.—"The trend within the client- 
centered orientation appears to be part of a general 
movement toward convergence among the different 
approaches in psychotherapy. With increasing atten- 
tion being given to objective studies of process and 
outcome, and with improved communication in which 
phonographic recordings and films are playing a part, 
the isolation of the different schools is being broken 
down and the dividing lines are becoming blurred."— 
Р, E. Lichtenstein. 


4348. Pfeffer, A. Z. A procedure for evaluating 
the results of psychoanalysis. J. Amer. Psycho- 
anal. Ass, 1959(Jul), 7, 418-444.— The usefulness 
of follow-up interviews by analysts other than the 
treating analyst over a short and long range period, 
as a means of elucidating the vicissitudes of specific 
residual problems in relation to continuing postana- 
lytic maturation and changing external circumstances. 


—D. Prager. 


4349. Prall, Robert C. (Chr.), Goodrich, D. 
Wells; Raush, Harold L., Behrens, Marjorie L., 
& Sherman, Alida. Observational research with 
emotionally disturbed children: Session I, Sym- 
posium, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Apr), 
29, 223-248.—O bservational research poses many 
methodological problems. Goodrich makes the point 
that the laboratory is particularly adapted to study- 
ing stress or testing a few specific hypotheses about 
personality functioning. The residential institution 
provides an opportunity to observe ego strengths. 
The psychotherapy session is useful in uncovering 
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pathological fantasies and defense operations, Raush 
discusses observations in multiple settings within 
residential treatment ; different situations produce dif- 
ferent behavior. Behrens and Sherman describe the 
technique of participant observations of family inter- 
action in the home. Observable overt behavior in the 
home helps define characteristic family functioning 
and reveals underlying emotional patterns.—R, E. 
Perl. 

4350. Riese, Hertha. (Educational Therapy Cen- 
ter, Richmond, Va.) Educational therapy: A me- 
thodical approach to the problem of the "untreat- 
able" child. Group Psychother., 1959 (Mar), 12, 58- 
66.—A description of the method used in the day- 
care Educational Therapy Center in Richmond, a 
mental hygiene clinic operating under the Mental 
Hygiene Act. The clinic offers the following: in- 
tensive psychiatric social work with families, no 
"waiting list" at intake, individual psychotherapy, 
academic studies and “life” in the day-care group the 
year around, play and recreation. Some of the results 
of psychotherapy based on a small random pag ir 
of test results showed increases in IQ and in 1 in- 
stance, an increase of 20 points. Also, 1 prs 
achieved a mental growth of 3 years after 1 year o 
therapy.—S. Kasman. 

4351. Riesman, David. (Harvard U.) Some ob- 
servations on interviewing in a state mental is 
pital. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959 ( Jan), 23, 7- (ar 
А trained nurse, a male Negro social worker, а b 
cal psychologist, and a female resident in psyc es 
conducted interviews, respectively, with a paras 
ex-army sergeant, an elderly white man iro 
South, a surly adolescent delinquent, and mu s 
schizophrenic—a semiliterate widow who had c 
to the United States from Ireland many year pt 
Discussion centers upon the social-psychologics disi 
tors involved in clinical interviewing. Caste ан d 
differences, occupational stereotypes, mascu m mily 
feminine roles, and recent changes in American at 
paterns all influence communication in the, un A пог 
Permissiveness may not always be indices ps 
should the possibility of "tandem" therapy, Va ER 
gorically dismissed. 18-item bibliog —W. A. iet 

4352. Roquebrune, С. Aspects génétiques те 
typologiques des résultats obtenus à une ЕЯ WM 
projective. [Genetic and typologic aspects oe (Jan- 
obtained by a projective test.] Enfance, dation 
Feb), No. 1, 29-47.—То contribute to he УК VD 
of TAT results, responses to 2 plates o 117 girls 
are studied. Ss consist of 256 pure relation 0 


2 n tories 
aspects of the picture attended to, the kinds of & and 
in themes 
ore t0 
some 


to the ТЄ 

d of the pit 
t аб" 

ture. Boys become more imaginative as the ne 
ually cease to rebel against restrictive C! 
S. S. Marzolf. un 
‚4353. Sauguet, H. Notes pour md 
tion à un colloque sur le contre-transie r-transfet 
for an introduction to a seminar on SUUS 
ence.] Rev. Franc, Psychanal., 1959 (May 
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393-408.—Various definitions of counter transference 
reveal its slow historical growth and the recognition 
of analysts of their own resistances in handling it in 
therapeutic sessions. The clinical situation respects 
the anonymity of the patient, not of the analyst. The 
analyst should not forget that taboos, myths, and re- 
sistances can appear in subtle forms.—G. Rubin- 
. Rabson. 


4354. Schafer, Roy. Generative empathy in the 
treatment situation. Psychoanal. Quart., 1959( Jul), 
28, 342-373.—"'Generative empathy is a sublimated 
creative act in personal relationships which combines 
the gratifications of intimate union with the recogni- 
tion and enhancement of separateness and personal 
development of both persons involved. Such iden- 
tification as is involved differs from the identifications 
which permanently modify the ego, for optimally it 
remains segregated within the ego, suspendible, and 
available for contemplation and reality testing."—L. 
N. Solomon. 


4355. Schlumberger, M. Expression du trans- 
fert dans les rêves. [Expression of transference in 
dreams.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959(May-Jun), 
23, 381-392 — he dream is the Ist and the most 
normal attempt at adjustment.  Neurosis appears 
when the dream has failed. Transference is a dis- 
placement of desires on the person of the analyst. 

he dream may be a defense against close relations 
with the analyst.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


‚ 4356. Sinha, Durganand. Test-retest variations 
In answers to personal data form. Educ. Psychol., 
Delhi, 1958(Sep), 5, 159-163.—Before and after re- 
Sponses of 150 Ss on selected variables were subjected 
to analysis of reliability. All variables, excepting 
those of annual income and economic conditions, 
Seemed to conform to studies reported by Mosteller, 
nm, and Reynolds. Discrepancies may be due 
à resistance on the part of respondents to report 
ше type of information as well as to certain limi- 
tions inherent in the questionnaire technique.—H. 
ngelino, , 
ed Strean, Herbert S. The use of the patient 
Bec Psychoanal, psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 
ed 36-44.—Тһе therapist plays the role of the 
te е Tecipient of the patients' teachings. This 
n TAN can be used at the beginning of treatment 
[NR Certain other crucial phases. Аз the patient 
MN Is a different set of resistances, the therapeutic 
nique must be modified.—D. Prager. 
nos уап Kaam, Adrian L. (Brandeis U.) Phe- 
CN analysis : Exemplified by a study of the 
Waa of "really feeling understood.” J. indiv. 
toe” 1959(May), 15, 66-72.—365 high school 
"how 5 and college students were requested to write 
oou feel when you feel that you are really being 
ig 0181004 by somebody.” The method of analysis 


is 
EUM and compared with other approaches.— 


4359, Visher, John S. Brief psychotherapy in 
(Apr) hygiene clinic. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959 
breviat 13, 331-342—Aspects of a program of ab- 
are d, ed psychotherapy in a mental hygiene clinic 

я escribed : (e) The administrative development 
and Program, b) a case which illustrates method 
the Er us of brief psychotherapy, (c) criteria for 

ection of patients for brief therapy from among 
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the numerous applicants, (d) special techniques which 
have been found useful.—L. M. Solomon. 


4360. Weiner, Daniel N., & Raths, Otto N. 
Contributions of the mental hygiene clinic team 
to clinic decisions. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Apr), 29, 350-356.—Diagnoses and prognoses made 
by individual clinic team members independently be- 
fore and after team meetings showed no discipline 
to be superior, nor were there any significant changes 
following the team meetings. Perhaps interdisci- 
plinary mental hygiene teams should be used for other 
functions that may be more dependent upon the team 
approach.—R. E. Perl. 


4361. Whiteman, Dorit B. (New York U.) An 
experimental study of the Rorschach apperceptive 
type. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3376.— 
Abstract. 


4362. Winer, Frank. (Postgraduate Center Psy- 
chotherapy, NYC) Psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
and casework: Treatment of choice. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1959(Jul), 13, 651-661.—There is an aspect 
of casework which constitutes treatment and, in cer- 
tain instances, is appropriately to be regarded as an 
alternative to psychoanalytic therapy. Several cri- 
teria are discussed which can be utilized in determin- 
ing treatment of choice.—L. N. Solomon. 


4363. Wolf, Stewart. (U. Oklahoma School Medi- 
cine) The pharmacology of placebos. Pharmacol. 
Rev., 1959, 11, 689-704.—A placebo effect is defined 
as “any effect attributable to a pill, potion, or pro- 
cedure, but not to its pharmacodynic or specific prop- 
erties.” Topics discussed include history of the 
placebo, the power of meaningful stimulation to pro- 
duce striking bodily effects, toxic effects of placebos, 
mechanisms of placebo action, role of the unconscious, 
place of the placebo in therapy and in therapeutic re- 
search, detection of the placebo reactor, and variability 
in response to placebos. 79-item bibliog —G. A. 

eise. 


4364. Wolstein, Benjamin. The unconscious 
present in analytic therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1959 (Apr), 13, 283-297.—". . . the patient's past, as 
he experiences and discusses it with the analyst, is 
a contemporaneous phenomenon. His history, as he 
communicates it . . . has its orientation in the present. 
Although one present, as it weaves into another, has 
threads of the past in its texture, the reflective 
memory of an event does not capture the actual 
quality of its experience." 24 refs.—L. N. Solomon. 


4365. Wright, Fred H. (VA Hosp., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.) The exit unit program for psychiatric pa- 
tients. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 116-120.—The 
effect of counseling was investigated in experimental 
and control groups. “It may be concluded on the 
basis of at least the environmental criteria used in 
this study that the Exit Unit facilitated the transition 
to productive community life.” —M. M. Reece, 


4366. Zucker, Luise J. Ego weakness, ego de- 
fenses and ego strengthening techniques. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1959(Jul), 13, 614-634.—The con- 
cept of ego boundaries and its implications in relation 
to psychotherapy are reviewed. 2 cases are discussed 
to show the interplay between ego weakness, ego de- 
fenses, and ego strengthening techniques.—L. M. 
Solomon. 
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DrAGNOSIS & EVALUATION 


4367. Ackner, B., & Pampiglione, б. (Maudsley 
Hosp, London) Ап evaluation of the sedation 
threshold test. J. psychosom. Res., 1959 (May), 3, 
271-281.—The sedation threshold devised by Shagass 
(see 34: 4410) measures the onset of slurred speech, 
combined with the observation of certain changes ap- 
pearing in EEG frontal fast activity, in response to 
intravenous injections of sodium amytal. It has been 
claimed to be an index of anxiety, tension, therapeutic 
change, and an aid in differential diagnosis. In this 
study the speech was tape recorded and the injection 
was continued till S was silent. 3 judges could not 
determine the sedation threshold in 33 of the 60 cases 
because of unreliability in determining the onset of 
slurred speech and the requisite EEG pattern. No 
significant correlations were found with anxiety rat- 
ings or psychiatric diagnosis. 16 теїз.—И/. С. Ship- 
тап. 


4368. Beech, Н. R. An experimental investiga- 
tion of sexual sympolism in anorexia nervosa em- 
ploying a subliminal stimulation technique: Pre- 
liminary report. Psychosom. Med., 1959 (Jul-Aug), 
21, 277-280.—Certain theorists have assumed an as- 
sociative link between ideas of sex and food in anx- 
iety nervosa. This clinical view is tested experi- 
mentally by a patient's free association to 25 neutral 
and 5 sex words presented "just below the threshold 
for ‘conscious’ recognition.” This hypothesis was 
confirmed. The method is recommended for explora- 
tion of this and other hypothesized associations — 
L. A. Pennington. 


4369. Bendig, A. W. “Social Desirability” and 
“Anxiety” variables in the IPAT Anxiety Scale. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 23, 377—The 40- 
item Cattell and 39-item Edwards SD scales were 
administered to male and female students. All scores 
obtained except Difference score (DS), seem to meas- 
ure “social desirability.” Covert Anxiety score is 
not a useful measure of “anxiety.”—A. A. Kramish. 


4370. Brooks, Marjorie O., & Phillips, Leslie. 
The cognitive significance of Rorschach develop- 
mental scores. J. Pers., 1958( Jun), 26, 268-290.— 
“This study explored the cognitive significance of 
Rorschach genetic indices within the framework of 
Werner’s developmental psychology. A number of 
cognitive tasks were employed, Each task was 
doubly classified, both in reference to Werner's paired- 
opposites and to stages of cognitive development. 
Neither genetically low nor genetically high Ror- 
schach scores showed any consistent pattern of rela- 
tionships with the classification of tasks according 


to stages of cognitive development.” 32 refs—A. 
Rosen. 


4371. Cartwright, Rosalind Dymond. (U. Chi- 
cago) A note оп the Rorschach prognostic rating 
scale. J. counsel, Psychol., 1959, 6, 160—162.—A ddi- 
tional data are given to support the "Strength Score," 
based on the Rorschach, which had been presented 
previously as а prognostic indicator. (see 33: 6330) 
—M. M. Reece. 

4372. Chiappo, Leopoldo H. (U. San Marcos, 
Lima) The Noetic-Perceptive Configuration Test 
and impairment of the abstract attitude in brain- 
injured patients. J. indiv. Psychol. 1959(May), 
15, 93-99.— he first brief description of the test in 
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English, and some results that support Goldstein's 
views relating to loss of the abstract attitude and re- 
lated findings. 15 refs.—4. R. Howard. 

4373. Cox, F. N., & Leaper, Patricia M. Gen- 
eral and test anxiety scales for children. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 11, 70-80.—Sarason’s Test and 
General Anxiety Scales for Children have been 
adapted by the authors for use in Australia. The 
article presents information concerning the nature of 
the scales, their reception by Australian children, 
"standardization procedures used and some evidence 
pertaining to the reliability and validity of the scales." 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

4374. Crawford, Paul L. The relative sensi- 
tivity of the LAIS, WAIS, and PM (Porteus 
Maze) in differentiating between psychopathic and 
psychotic patients in a mental hospital Psychol. 
Serv. Cent. J., 1959, 11, 93-97.—A. comparison of the 
performance of hospitalized psychotic and psycho- 
pathic patients on the LAIS, WAIS, and PM showed 
that psychotics scored significantly lower on all test 
sections. Psychopathic patients scored significantly 
lower (.01 level) on the nonverbal sections than on 
the verbal sections of each test. The findings of this 
study indicate that the LAIS and the PM are more 
sensitive than the WAIS in differentiating between 
psychopaths and psychotics.—P. J. Goldstein. — 

4375. de Renzi, E, & Gatti, B. La personalita 
sociopatica alla luce dell’indagine psicodiagnos- 
tica. [The sociopathic personality as seen through 
psychodiagnostic investigation.] Arch. Psicol, Neu- 
rol. Psichiat., 1958(Sep-Dec), 19, 510-558.—23 ag- 
gressive sociopathic Ss are administered the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue, Rorschach, MMPI, and Rosenzweig 
P-F tests. The Rorschach seemed to be the most 
valuable instrument for psychological and clinical in- 
vestigation while the MMPI seemed to be unreliable 
from the clinical point of view. The Rosenzweig 
test failed to point out aggressive traits in those pa- 
tients-with a history of aggressive behavior. Italian, 
French, English, and German summaries. 31-item 
bibliog.—D. A. Santora. 

4376, de Renzi, E, Isotti, М, & Saraval A. 
L'influenza del sesso e deleta sul test di Ror- 
schach dell'italiano adulto normale. [The EET 
of sex and age on the Rorschach in the normal adu 
Ttalian.] Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958(Sep- 
Dec), 19, 497-507.—300 Ss had less variation in re- 
sponses than anticipated. Меп have more Ot, i 
tendency to give dr responses while women EU 
more d. Ss between the ages of 40 and 60 e A 
smaller number of rejections and m responses eo 
those between 20 and 40. Implications are discusse^ 
Italian, French, English, and German summaries. 
D. A. Santora. | 5 

4377. de Zeeuw, J. Color preference іп psycho 
diagnostics. The Hague, Netherlands: Staatsdro 
кегі) en Uitgenerijbedrijt, 1957. 56 p.—An ЕЛЕ re 
summary of a larger work in the Dutch language 
Theoretical implications of color as a psychodiagm ad 
tic tool are reviewed. The experimental test 2 


me "n i ге 
method of administration are described. me Re^ 
requested to rank color stimuli in order of pre e eas 
and to rate them, as “pleasant,” “medium, unp 


h 
ant? 1050 males and females comprised the Le 
groups. Results are reported in 26 tables. 22 
—A. F. Greemwald. 
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4378. Ditman, Keith S., & Whittlesey, John R. B. 
Comparison of the LSD-25 experience and de- 
litum tremens. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 1, 47-57.—70 Ss (lysergic acid diethylamide) 
and 20 alcoholic Ss were asked to sort 300 cards, each 
experientially descriptive. Similarities and differ- 
ences in the experiences of the 2 groups are set forth. 
"The card sort provides а "method by which one can 
make comparisons using different drugs and dosages 
on different populations in. varied psychological and 
physical environments.” —L. 4. Pennington. 


4379. Ducros, Marie-Marguerite. Des résponses 
fournie aux “fables de Düss” par les enfants vi- 
vant dans un milieu familial anormal. [Some re- 
sponses to the Düss fables by children living in ab- 
normal family environments.] Enfance, 1959 ( Mar- 
Apr), No. 2, 153-180.—4 fables, responses to which 
are intended to reveal parent identification choice, 
jealousy or “primal-scene” shock, aggressiveness to- 
ward others or self, and anxiety or self-punishment, 
were presented to 300 children seen in a mental hy- 
giene clinic in Saint-Étienne. This group was divided 
into 5 subgroups on the basis of the following family 
types: normal, “accidentally” broken, notoriously poor 
management, divorced parents, and irregular. Results 
are tabulated in considerable detail. The fables serve 
as a means of evaluating affective status, at least in 
a preliminary way, and are a valuable aid to diag- 
nosis.—S. S. Marzolf. 


„4380. Feffer, Melvin Н. The cognitive implica- 
tions of role taking behavior. J. Pers., 1959 ( Jun), 
27, 152-168.—"35 normal male adults were given the 
RTT (Role Taking Task) and the Rorschach test. 
Two independent assessments of cognitive develop- 
ment were made, the first based on the formal analy- 
Sis of role taking, and the second on the developmen- 
tal indices of the Rorschach. As predicted, the two 
assessments of cognitive level were associated and, 
Accordingly, empirical support was provided for the 
use of the RTT as a means of evaluating level of 
Cognitive development.”—A. Rosen. 


4381. Garfield, Sol L., & Sineps, Jon. An ap- 
на of Taulbee and Sisson’s “Configurational 
pralysis of MMPI Profiles of Psychiatric Groups.” 
33, aut. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 23, 333-335.—(see 
quae 30) The Taulbee and Sisson profile method is 
ee ined. There is doubt that it differentiates be- 
ie schizophrenics and neurotics. The technique 
т ee Tepresent a good diagnostic measure when 

plied to a variety of cases.—4. A. Kramish. 


a Gottesman, Irving I. More construct 
ignem of the Ego Strength scale. J. consult. 
кше 1959( Aug), 23, 342-346.— The Ego Strength 
Tm poruninates between psychiatric and nonpsy- 
dm Population, Differentiation between degrees 
nonde не Or between delinquent adolescents and 
able w quents did not occur. The scale is question- 
choth еп used to predict favorable response to psy- 
erapy.—4. A. Kramish. 


4 
Rege, Hanley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
А consuls to the wording of personality test items. 
ferent ty. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 23, 261-265.—Dif- 
by the pes of acquiescent behavior are determined 
St (lis; ot pretation Ss make of key words in items. 
of the ОЇ “acquiescence” in tests, and investigations 
acquiescent personality,” require attention to 
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item wording before results can be definitive.—24. A. 
Kramish. 

4384. Howard, William. (Central Louisiana State 
Hosp.) Validities of WAIS short forms in a psy- 
chiatric population. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 ( Jun), 
23, 282.—Reliable estimates of the intelligence of 
psychiatric patients can be made on the short forms. 
—A. A. Kramish. 

4385. Kagan, Jerome. (Fels Research Inst., Yel- 
low Springs, O.) The stability of TAT fantasy 
and stimulus ambiguity. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
(Jun), 23, 266-271.—he long-term stability of a 
fantasy motive or press is dependent on the ambiguity 
of the fantasy stimulus for that content. A theme in 
reaction to an ambiguous stimulus may be a less sen- 
sitive indicator of a motivational predisposition than 
a theme in reaction to a nonambiguous stimulus. The 
stability of the content was related to the presence of 
a stimulus which had a tendency to elicit the theme in 
question. 20 refs—A. A. Kramish. 


4386. Karr, Chadwick. (U. Washington) A 
comparison of EPPS scores obtained from the 
standard forced-choice procedure and a rating- 
scale procedure. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 
19, 3382-3383.—Abstract. 


4387. Klett, C. James, & Lasky, Julian J. (VA 
Central NP Research Unit, Perry Point, Md.) 
Agreement among raters on the Multidimensional 
Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients. J. consult. 
Psychol, 1959(Jun), 23, 281.—Agreement among 
raters was consistent. The results supplement other 
reported studies.—4. А. Kramish. 


4388. Kramer, C. Les qualités métrologiques du 
Test de Frustration Rosenzweig. [The measure- 
ment qualities of the Rosenzweig Frustration test.] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1959 ( Jan-Jun), 
8, 165-167.—An analysis of P-F test protocols indi- 
cated that its scoring and test-retest reliabilities are 
superior to any other test of the same nature and ob- 
jective with the exception of the Van Lennep Four- 
Picture Test. A series of experiments revealed that 
the test is valid in certain of its aspects—V. Sanua, 


4389. Leiter, Russell Graydon. (Portsmouth Re- 
ceiving Hosp. Ohio) The Leiter Standardized 
Profile and a system of psychological nomencla- 
ture for mental illness. Psychol. Serv. Cent. J., 
1959, 11, 77-87.—The Leiter Standardized Profile has 
high reliability of ranking and is suggested for diag- 
nostic usage in which the criterion of social adequacy 
is utilized. Full details of procedure are not pre- 
sented, but the profile ratings of 2 groups of patients 
with a total N of 414 showed high reliability. The 
profiles fell consistently into 7 different patterns which 
seem to go along with psychiatric diagnostic cate- 
gories and “predict” social adequacy on a face validity 
basis. The field follow-up for the group of patients 
is yet to be done. “When psychological definitions 
and psychological measures (rank in a hierarchy of 
social adequacy) of mental illness are used, the dis- 
crete mental illnesses, as defined by psychiatry, can 
be arranged on a continuum in terms of degree of im- 
pairment of social sufficiency” is the conclusion of the 
author.—F. J. Goldstein. 

4390. Levine, Murray; Spivack, George, & 
Wight, Byron. The inhibition process, Rorschach 
human movement responses, and intelligence: 
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Some further data. J. consult. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 
23, 306-312.—M production between organics and 
other diagnoses showed no significant difference in 
adult populations, The adolescent populations diag- 
nosed as chronic brain syndrome, schizophrenia, and 
personality and emotional disorders had higher IQs 
with more M. M and IQ relationship seems con- 
sistent in most any population, 40 refs—A. A. 
Kramish. 

4391. Liggett, John. The paired use of projec- 
tive stimuli, Brit. J. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 50, 269- 
275.—7 vague "portraits" were sorted by the method 
of paired comparison for a number of different per- 
sonality characteristics. The Ss consisting of 80 
normal individuals and 80 psychiatric outpatients di- 
vided into subgroups according to age, intelligence, 
and sex. All males were partially retested several 
months after 1st testing and given Allport's Ascend- 
ance-Submission Reaction Study. Normal and psy- 
chiatric Ss differed in the importance they appeared 
to attach to specific personality characteristics and in 
the consistency with which they made their judg- 
ments. А new and adapted brief graphical method 
is suggested for the computation of agreement and 
disagreement between sortings and the consistency 
of choice.—C. M. Franks. 

4392. Lipton, Herbert; Kaden, Stanley, & Phil- 
lips, Leslie. Rorschach scores and decontextuali- 
zation: A developmental view. J. Pers, 1958 
(Jun), 26, 291-302.— The concept of decontextualiza- 
tion (separation of an element from its context or 
totality) was evaluated for providing understanding 
of certain relationships between Rorschach indices 
and a battery of cognitive tasks. Relationships were 
found between tests measuring 2 types of decon- 
textualization and scores on Rorschach indices of 
low, intermediate, and high developmental levels of 
perceptual function. 18 refs.—4. Rosen. 


4393. Liverant, Shephard. (Ohio State 05) 
ММРІ differences between parents of disturbed 
and nondisturbed children. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959(Jun), 23, 256-260.—The MMPI scales strongly 
supported the clinical impression that both fathers 
and mothers of disturbed children are significantly 
more maladjusted than the fathers and mothers of 
nondisturbed children. The study failed to establish 
definitive relationships between parental pathology 
and the kinds of behavior problems exhibited by their 
children. The mothers of the Schizophrenic and neu- 
rotic children showed less disturbance.on the MMPI 
than the mothers of acting-out and physically com- 
plaining children. There is a tendency for the par- 
ents of the schizophrenic and neurotic children to 
have a somewhat higher socioeconomic status than 
the parents of the other groups. Relating MMPI 
syndromes to various behavior problems met with 
failure—A. A. Kramish. 


4394, Marlowe, David. Relationships among 
direct and indirect measures of the achievement 
motive and overt behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 23, 329-332.—No relationship was in- 
dicated between the Personal Preference Schedule 
(PPS) and the sociometric measure, or TAT-fan- 
tasy test. Significant correlation was obtained be- 
tween the TAT-fantasy test of n Achievement and 
the sociometric measure. In the college population, 
the fantasy test is more suitable than the PPS for 
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predicting overt achievement behavior.—4, А; Ктат- 
ish 


4395. Masling, Joseph. The effects of warm 
and cold interaction on the administration and 
scoring of an intelligence test. J. consult, Psy- 
chol., 1959(Aug), 23, 336-34 1.—Examiner-subject 
interaction influenced the administration and scoring 
of 3 subtests (Information, Comprehension, and Simi- 
larities) of the W-B II. A response given by a warm 
S received more credit than a similar response given 
by a cold S. "Objective" judgment was affected in 
scoring. Examiners tended to be more lenient to 
warm Ss, 15 refs.—4. A. Kramish. 


4396. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) А com- 
parison of clinicians with five statistical methods 
of identifying psychotic MMPI profiles. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 102-109.— Clinical judgments 
concerning the degree of psychoticism of 7 sets of 
MMPI profiles were obtained írom 21 clinicians, 
"These results were compared with the differentiation 
Obtained by 5 different statistical methods. "As was 
anticipated, the discriminant function was the least 
Successful method . . . the 3 'pure actuarial' con- 
figural methods . . . were superior to the discriminant 
function and also to the individual clinicians.—M. M. 
Reece. 

4397. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) Some 
ruminations on the validation of clinical pro- 
cedures. Canad. J. Psychol, 1959 (Jun), 13, 102- 
128.—An address to the Canadian Psychological As- 
sociation Convention, June 1958. Problems of per- 
sonality assessment, particularly those of nosology 
and prediction, and questions of validity are discussed. 
Constructive proposals are listed for clinical practice 
and research. 61 refs.—R. 5. Davidon. 


4398. Mierke, Karl. (Neue U., Kiel, Germany) 
Fahrtauglichkeitsprüfungen mit dem “Kieler N 
terminationsgerat.” [Examination of driver's 2 
ness with "Kieler determination apparatus."] Z. T 
angew. Psychol. 1959 (Apr-Jun), 6, 329-334.—1 "i 
determination apparatus as used in driver's examina 
tions is not designed to give a score which ышк 
compared to standards. Its purpose is to evoke 73 
havior symptoms which indicate the accident prom 
ness of the S—W. J. Koppitz. 


4399. Otis, Leon S. What does the Rorschach 
Z score reflect? J. consult. Psychol., Mage: 
23, 373-374.—A. comparison is made of the Z aa s. 
9f a group of executives and lower occupation Qu 
Z distinguished between executive and junior Silled 
tive groups, but could not distinguish between skibes 
semiskilled, and unskilled groups. Z reflects 8007 
of the characteristics of top level management; 

A, Kramish. 


‚4400. Peck, Robert E. The SHP Test: n 
in the detection and measurement of дер, an 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat, 1959(Jul), b 995 5L. 
The Strongin-Hinsie-Peck Test requires the Pi j 
ual and buccal placement of 3 dental rolls in Мер 
mouth for 2 minutes. “It is certain from ше be- 
that there is a consistent and good correlatio T. 
tween clinical depression and a lowered rate ie . 
livary secretion as measured by the SHP test: 

A. Pennington. stol, 


4401. Piercy, Malcolm. (Barrow Hosp, Bri t: 
England) Testing for Senectus] impairme? 
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Some comments on the tests and the testers. /. 
ment, Sci, 1959(Apr), 105, 489-495.—Attacks by 
actuarially minded psychologists on the validity of the 
psychological tests used by clinicians їп suspected 
brain damage cases are interesting in that tests used 
in medicine are just about as valid without clinical 
skill accompanying them. Reasons for the low esteem 
of clinical experience in psychology as compared with 
its high esteem in medicine are considered.—]V. L. 
Wilkins. 

4402. Pile, Everett; Mischel, Walter, & Bern- 
stein, Lewis. A note on remoteness of TAT fig- 
ures as an interpretive concept. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1959 ( Jun), 23, 252-255.—Piotrowski’s assump- 
tion (see 24: 5875) that the less acceptable behavior 
is to the TAT narrator the more he will attribute it 
to TAT figures dissimilar to himself in age and sex 
was tested by having needs attributed to all the TAT 
figures. None of the correlations was significant. 
Length of hospitalization, however, seemed to be a 
significant variable—A. A. Kramish. 

4403. Rabin, A. I. A contribution to the “mean- 
ing" of Rorschach's inkblots via the semantic dif- 
ferential. J. consult. Psychol., 1959( Aug), 23, 366— 
372—The Rorschach cards were projected onto a 
screen. 66 male and female college students checked 
20 items of a semantic differential, 7-point scale. 
There was dissimilarity in each card description. 
Cards IV and VII were more meaningful, having per- 
fectly opposite meanings. Card VI lacked common- 
ality. Colored cards were pleasing. Sex differences 
did not add meaning to the cards—A. A. Kramish. 

4404. Rioch, Margaret J., & Lubin, Ardie. Prog- 
nosis of social adjustment for mental hospital pa- 
tients under psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 23, 313-318—The W-B and Rorschach 
predict outcome of long-term intensive psychotherapy 
with a validity of about .50. The tests together do 
not improve prediction. Prognosis cannot be made 
Оп the basis of good test performance. Tests were 
unable to predict social adjustment for those patients 
doing well on the tests.—4. A. Kramish. 

4405. Róhler, Rainer. (Arnulfstr. 205, Munich, 
Germany) Über die Méglichkeit von quantitativen 

ergleichsmessungen mit dem Determinations- 
gerät nach Mierke. [The possibility of quantitative 
Comparison measures with Mierke’s “determination 
apparatus.”] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959(Apr- 
Jun), 321-328.— The results gained from tests with 

е determination apparatus are often used to compare 
Performances of different persons. This method is 
бше only if proof can be given that the results 
ud е test are reliable. Tests to this effect demon- 
cm that a strong learning effect makes the test 
n ap In its present form the results cannot be 

Or quantitative comparisons—W. J. Koppitz. 
aa Rossi, Ascanio Michael. An evaluation of 
Sys anifest Anxiety Scale by the use of electro- 
ography. J. exp. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 58, 64-69. 
admi Simple and a complex reaction time task were 
tii ‘janie to high and low scores on the MAS 
= threat and no threat conditions with electro- 
Teepe hic records taken from the arm making the 
a ponse. "The results indicated that the MAS is 
bility Measure of chronic drive than of suscepti- 
indi) a drive. The patterning of results, however, 

ated that the MAS also measures learned reac- 
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tion patterns to drive which may overshadow its use- 
fulness as a measure of chronic drive in any but 
simple tasks.”—J. Arbit. 


4407. Salmon, F. Fixations, régressions et 
homosexualité dans les teste de type Rorschach. 
[Fixations, regressions, and homosexuality in tests 
of the Rorschach type.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1959( Mar-Apr), 23, 235-282.—By means of several 
protocols, new possible diagnoses from Rorschach 
material are outlined and supported by corroborating 
material from the Zondi and the Behn-Rorschach 
tests. Color shock effects are analyzed according to 
red, green, blue, and brown. The Do response is an 
indication of shock; reflection responses are given by 
persons who survey themselves nude in the mirror, 
etc. Content is of maximum importance. Clear sex- 
ual responses indicate, not a weak ego, but rather 
proof that the S has strength to meet his problems, 
a good augury for positive transference in analysis.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4408. Scherer, Isidore W., & Winne, John F. 
A five year follow up study of the Pathways Test 
with lobotomized patients. Psychol. Serv. Cent. 
J., 1959, 11, 98-101.—4An analysis of the time scores 
of the Pathways Test over a 5-year period fails to 
yield significant differences attributable to lobotomy. 
—F. J. Goldstein, 

4409. Schneider, Jenny, & Smillie, David. (Mer- 
rill-Palmer School) The use of scatter on the 
Stanford-Binet. Psychol. Serv. Cent. J., 1959, 11, 
73-75.—A study designed to test the hypothesis that 
quantitative scatter on the Stanford-Binet is a valid 
indicator of emotional disturbance. Test records of 
2 matched groups of 27 children each were compared, 
Scatter was measured in terms of the range from the 
basal age to the yearly age levels above this where 
some tests were passed. There was no significant 
difference found, and caution is advised in using 
scatter to diagnose emotional disturbance.—F. J. 
Goldstein. 

4410. Shagass, C., Muller, Karla, & Acosta, Н. 
B. (McGill U., Montreal) The pentothal “sleep” 
threshold as an indicator of affective change. 
J. psychosom. Res., 1959(May), 3, 253-270.—The 
“sleep” threshold (the amount of amobarbitol required 
to produce unresponsiveness to verbal stimulation) is 
simpler than the sedation threshold but correlates .65 
with it. The “sleep” threshold, done mostly as pre- 
medication for ECT, was studied 306 times in 28 
psychiatric patients. Os differed only 0.5 mg/kg in 
judging unresponsiveness. Successive tests corre- 
lated .57-.90 and averaged about .75. ECT increases 
"sleep" threshold but this is unrelated to favorable- 
ness of outcome. It is very sensitive to changes in 
affect, especially hostility.—JV. G. Shipman. 

4411. Smith, Ewart E. (Fels Group Dynamics 
Center, U. Delaware) Defensiveness, insight, and 
the K scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 23, 
275-277.—The data supports the hypothesis that de- 
fensive individuals are low in insight. The K scale 
should not be used as a measure of defensiveness with 
normals, Caution should be exercised when inter- 
preting clinically derived measures used with normal 
populations—A. A. Kramish. 

4412. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warrington, 
England) A children's apperception test: An in- 
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vestigation of its validity as a test of neuroticism. 
J. ment. Sci., 1959(Apr), 105, 359-370.—TAT type 
stories written by school boys to 11 new plates, 7 
having only boys in the pictures and 4 having boys 
and girls, were scored for presence or absence of 19 
characteristics, 9 of which differentiated normal from 
neurotic boys.—_W. L. Wilkins. 

4413. Weiner, Irving B. (U. Michigan) The 
role of diagnosis in a university counseling center. 
J: counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 110-115.—“. . . we have 
considered the role of diagnosis in a nonmedical 
therapeutic agency.” Problems of the selection of 
treatment candidates are discussed and illustrative 
cases are presented.—M. М. Reece. 

4414. Weitzenhoffer, Andre M., & Weitzenhof- 
fer, G. (Lab. Human Development, Stanford, Calif.) 
Personalty and hypnotic susceptibility. Amer. J. 
clin, Hypnosis, 1958(Oct) 1, 79-82.—200 college stu- 
dents were tested for hypnotic susceptibility in con- 
nection with 24 personality factors. It is suggested 
that the absence of correlation and the general am- 
biguity which exists in regard to personality corre- 
lates of hypnotic susceptibility is perhaps due to the 
failure to recognize the existence of 2 basically differ- 
ent types of hypnotic Ss and that, in spite of appear- 
ances, meaningful relationships may exist between 
personality and hypnotic susceptibility.—M. V. Kline. 

4415. Winkler, E. G., & Train, G. J. Acts of 
violence with electroencephalographic changes. J. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959 ( Jul-Sep), 20, 223-230.— 
The electroencephalogram is believed to be a useful 
diagnostic tool when used in correlation with clinical 
findings. 4 cases involving violent acts which in- 
clude electroencephalographic changes are presented. 
—S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 4528, 4563, 4587, 4652, 4678, 
4700, 4703, 4710, 4715) 
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4416. Abood, L. G., & Meduna, L. J. (U. Illinois 
Coll. Medicine) Some effects of a new psychoto- 
gen in depressive states. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958 
(Dec), 127, 546-550.—A series of 5 cases of psy- 
chiatric patients was treated with a group of 3-N- 
substituted piperidyl benzilate, The results obtained 
are interpreted.—N. H. Pronko. 

4417. Aston, E. E. (6412 Park Ave., West New 
York, N.J.) Treatment of allergy by suggestion: 
An experiment. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1959 
(Apr), 1, 163-164.—A case is presented of a single 
therapeutic session, and the writer reports that, while 
he has no way of knowing if the allergic condition 
was organic at its inception, that the retention of the 
symptoms was emotional has been demonstrated by 
the fact that the patient has been symptom-free for 
the 2 years since the session —M. V. Kline. 

4418. Azima, H, & Azima, Fern J. (McGill TIS 
Montreal) Projective group therapy. Int. J. group 
Psychother, 1959 (Apr), 9, 176-183.—"The sequen- 
tial combination of free creation with free associa- 
tion . . . appears to provide a privileged situation in 
a group setting for the initiation of the therapeutic 
movement, and uncovering and reorganization of un- 
conscious processes. .. . The term ‘projective group 
therapy’ is proposed for this technique as a substitute 
for ‘group art therapy’ because of the esthetically 
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neutral nature of creative activity as conceptualized 
here.” The technique consists of 1—5 hour and a half 
sessions a week each divided into periods: a free 
creation period in which patients make what comes 
to their minds, and a free association period in which 
patients say what comes to their minds.—D. Rayles- 
berg. 

4419. Ball, J., Klett, C. J., & Gresock, C. J. The 
Veterans Administration study of prefrontal lo- 
botomy. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959( Jul-Sep), 
20, 209-217.—A 5-year study of lobotomy involving 
140 patients is presented. 4 techniques were used: 
Poppen’s standard method, bimedial operation, Sco- 
villes undercutting technique, and the Freeman- 
Watts transorbital method. A control group of 185 
patients provided a base line. Evaluations using rat- 
ing scales were made periodically. The standard and 
bimedial patients showed improvement over controls 
as early as 3 months after operation. Improvement 
did not show in the undercutting group until the 3rd 
year, Ataractic drugs were found less effective with 
lobotomized patients. 31-item bibliog.—S. Kavruck. 


4420. Bassin, Alexander, & Smith, Alexander В. 
(Brooklyn Ass. for the Rehabilitation of Offenders) 
Group psychotherapy with adult offenders on 
probation and parole. Group Psychother., 1959 
(Mar), 12, 52-57.—Group therapy is used at the Baro 
Civic Center, which is the only full time, duly licensed, 
privately endowed mental health clinic devoted en- 
tirely to the treatment of adult offenders under psy- 
chiatric auspices in the United States. The authors 
point out that from the beginning (the clinic has been 
in existence barely 10 years) they were disappointed 
with the use of the “traditional diagnostic and in- 
dividual treatment approach” and began the “group 
interaction" type of treatment—S. Kasman. 


4421. Beukenkamp, Cornelius, Jr. Fortunate 
strangers. New York: Rinehart & Company, 1958. 
269 p. $3.50.—А narrative account of ап initial 
psychotherapy group by a leading exponent of group 
psychotherapy. Major emphasis is on the patient 
interaction and the role of the therapist in structure 
ing group activity and the way in which patients ten 
to be helped in this form of treatment. This is а 
nontechnical publication designed essentially for Ё 
interested layman, though it offers some meaningful 
material for undergraduate students.—M. V. Kline. 


4422. Bieber, Toby B. The individual and fe 
group. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959 (Jul), 13, 63 
650.— Theoretical considerations supporting а fa- 
tionale for combined group and individual therapy 
are presented. . The influence of group dynamics 
fheories on group psychotherapy and the difference 
between therapy groups and social or task groups ate 
discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


4423. Bloch, Gottfried. Remarks on psycho- 
therapeutic activities in Israel. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother., 1959 (Tul), 9, 303-307.—In Israel, psycho- 
therapy is developing according to modern methods. 
—М. J. Vargas. 

4424. Blum, Lucille Hollander. (Postgraduate 
Center Psychotherapy, NYC) Sterility and the 
magic power of the maternal figure. J. nerv. ment, 
Dis., 1959(May), 128, 401-408.—Psychotherapy, 0 
a young married woman who became pregnant after 
decision to adopt a child is described. The case is 
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related to the larger problem of individuals on a 
mature level who may resort to prelogic or infantile 
ways of thinking as well as to the dynamics involved 
in the problem of sterility.—N. H. Pronko. 

4425. Bonica, John J. (Tacoma General Hosp., 
Wash. Management of chronic pain in general 
practice. J. Lancet, 1959 ( Jan), 79, 33-42.—The na- 
ture of pain, its characteristics and pathways, need for 
psychological support in its treatment, and medical 
means for relief are reviewed.—G. K. Morlan. 

4426. Brant, Henry. Values of self-govern- 
ment on a psychiatric ward. Int. J. group Psy- 
chother,, 1959(Jul), 9, 322-325.—Self-government 
has facilitated maturity of patients and decreased the 
distance between staff members.—M. J. Vargas. 

4427. Bräutigam, W. Gemeinschaftsfaktoren in 
der Behandlung von Alkoholsüchtigen. [Group 
factors in treatment of alcoholics.] Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 9, 146-147.— Considered 
are all groups with a nonjudgmental orientation, from 
AA to modern group therapy. Beneficial effects are 
achieved by catharsis, insight, and acceptance of the 
need for mutual abstinence and of responsibility for 
one’s problem. The ultimate benefit is derived from 
identification with other group members and the re- 
sulting reciprocal helping process, 20 refs.—E. 
Schwerin, 


4428. Bruch, Hilde. (Columbia U.) Studies in 
Schzophrenia: The various developments in the 
approach to childhood schizophrenia. Psycho- 

erapy with schizophrenics. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, Suppl. 130. 47 р.—А narra- 
tive account of Bruch’s experiences illustrated by ex- 
cerpts from case histories, reminiscences, and а dis- 
т ОЁ the views and research of several authori- 
hes in the field of childhood schizophrenia and early 
infantile autism.—R, Kaelbling. 


ud Callaway, Enoch. (U. Maryland School 
a bine) The influence of amobarbital (amylo- 
ene and methamphetamine on the focus of 
Bs lon. J. ment, Sci., 1959 ( Apr), 105, 382-392.— 
Wins, the Stroop test and Jackson's short form of 
inhet A imbedded figures, it was found that meth- 
еше narrowed attention while amorbarbital 
sion as dn 1t; an expected relationship with introver- 


Sessed by the Maudsley inventory was not 
ound—W. L, Wilkins. if 


pgs, Carson, Ira M, & Selesnick, Sheldon Т. 
егар *ngthening aspects of supportive psycho- 
ERA Amer, J. Psychother., 1959( Apr), 13, 298- 
tive @ ОД rot tive psychotherapy depends on a posi- 
ations t erence and attempts to strengthen defenses. 
gestion techniques of supportive psychotherapy (sug- 
ice ES €assurance, environmental manipulation, ad- 
iscussed guidance, persuasion and abreaction) are 
and are us terms of how they aid ego functioning 
Es ated by case examples.” 30 refs.—L. 

44 2 
карад, Chantraine, J. (Lierneux, Belgium) Con- 
Série den nique à l'étude du marsilid dans une 
the Merci dépressifs, [Clinical contribution of 
neurol, AA. .marsilid in depressive states.] Acta 
15 ont (220402. Belg., 1959 (Aug), 59, 966-976.— 
Proved; 4 depressive patients were distinctly im- 
Not be ев remained unchanged. 3 cases can- 
uded because they had received a combined 
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treatment with ECT. Treatment lasted from 6 weeks 
to 3 months.—V. Sanua, 


4432. Chapman, James; Freeman, Thomas, & 
McGhie, Andrew. Clinical research in schizo- 
phrenia: The psychotherapeutic approach. Brit, 
J. med. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 32, 75-85.—“. . . in the 
course of psychotherapy a wealth of clinical material 
emerges which can be related to concepts derived 
from psychoanalysis and from experimental and ge- 
netic psychology. Such an approach holds out possi- 
bilities for a better understanding of the signs and 
symptoms of schizophrenia.” 15 refs.—C. L. Winder. 


4433. Denton, L. R. Psychotherapy with men- 
tally retarded children. Bull. Maritime Psychol. 
Ass., 1959(Apr), 8, 20-2720 mentally retarded 
children with a mean IQ of 60.6 were given weekly 
individual therapy. The mean therapeutic hours per 
case was 24. Therapeutic success was rated on a 
scale of A, B, C, or D, using criteria of: freedom 
from original symptoms leading to commitment, and 
adjustment to institutional life. High ratings of A 
were given to 8 cases, B ratings to 8, and C ratings 
to 4. From the results of this and other experiments 
the author is optimistic about the value of psycho- 
therapy in cases of mild mental retardation —J. Buck- 
lew. 

4434. DiCarlo, L. M., Katz, Jack, & Batkin, 
Stanley. (Hoople Hearing Speech Center, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.) An exploratory investigation of the 
effect of meprobamate on stuttering behavior. J, 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Jun), 128, 558-561.—“Ten 
stutterers given 600 mg. of meprobamate per day for 
the first week, 1200 mg. per day for the second week, 
1600 mg. per day the third week, and 2000 mg. per 
day the fourth week showed a reduction in the mean 
number of stuttered moments. This reduction, while 
not achieving statistical significance, did show a 
definite trend and was significant at the .10 level of 
confidence for the group that received meprobamate. 
Nonparametric statistics revealed a statistically sig- 
nificant amount of progressive success with each trial 
for this group. Their own subjective evaluations 
confirmed the findings. On the basis of these results, 
further study is indicated."—N. N. Pronko, 


4435. DiGiovanni, Philip. (U. Illinois) А com- 
parison between orthodox group psychotherapy 
and activity-group therapy in the treatment of 
chronic hospitalized schizophrenics. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3361.—Abstract. 


4436. Divry, P., Bobon, J., & Collard, J. (U. 
Liége) La lévomépromazine dans les cures de 
sommeil potentialisées et les cures neuroleptiques. 
[Levomepromazine in potentialized sleep treatment 
and as an ataractic drug.] Acta meurol. psychiat. 
Belg., 1959( Маг), 59, 325-336.— The sleep treatment 
with levomepromazine was found to be more effec- 
tive for melancholia with average and slight anxiety 
than chlorpromazine.  Electroshock, however, still 
remains the best treatment when anxiety is maximal. 
Furthermore, the incidence of complications with 
levomepromazine appears to be less serious and fre- 
quent. In some cases, the levomepromazine was ade- 
quate for a sleep treatment without any barbiturates. 
— У. Sanua.' 

4437. Divry, P., Bobon, J., Collard, J., Nols, E., 
& Pinchard, A. (U. Liége) Essai de chimio- 
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therapie par l'imipramine des états dépressifs re- 
belles. [The use of imipramine in refractory de- 
pressive states.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 
(Aug), 59, 951-957.—20 patients were treated with 
imipramine, Results showed that 5 patients had a 
stable recovery, 4 improved, and 11 failed to show 
any improvement—V. Sanua. 


4438. Eisner, Betty Grover, & Cohen, Sidney. 
(Neuropsychiatric Hosp. VA Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Psychotherapy with lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 1958(Dec), 127, 528- 
539.—22 patients were treated with LSD-25. The 
method employed, selection of patients, patient-thera- 
pist relationship, mode of action, and potential dangers 
are presented and discussed. 38 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4439. Elsásser, G. Das Rollenspiel mit Puppen 
in der Psychotherapie (bei Erwachsenen und Kin- 
dern). [Role playing with dolls in psychotherapy 
(with adults and children).] Z. Psychother. med. 
Psychol., 1959 (Jul), 9, 140-146.—Doll play in psy- 
chotherapy affords emotional release to children and 
adults and can therefore be applied as an ancillary 
technique.—E. Schwerin. 


4440. Epstein, Carl. (Topeka, Kan.) Psycho- 
therapy at the Menninger Clinic. Menninger 
Quart., 1959, 13(1), 1-8.—Psychotherapy, narrowly 
considered, "fills the continuum between counseling 
on one hand and psychoanalysis at the other extreme." 
Psychotherapy involves skills and understanding but 
it is also an attitude: “warmth, kindness, and hu- 
mility; a willingness to try to understand the patient; 
sensitivity, objectivity, and flexibility; and Jastly in- 
tuitiveness."—W. A. Varvel. 

4441. Erickson, Milton H., & Erickson, Eliza- 
beth M. (32 W. Cypress St., Phoenix, Ariz.) Fur- 
ther considerations of time distortion: Subjective 
time condensation as distinct from time expan- 
sion. Amer. J. clin. Hypnosis, 1958(Oct), 1, 83-88. 
—A case history is outlined which demonstrates ef- 
fectively both the value of the experimental psycho- 
logical approach in psychotherapy as contrasted to 
traditional methods, and the efficacy of an alleviation 
of a symptomatic manifestation when adequate allow- 
ance is made for the unknown personality structure 
and its resistance to therapy. It also discloses clinical 
and experimental possibilities in the varied utilization 
of 2 distinct aspects of subjective time distortion — 
M. V. Kline. 

4442. Feldmesser-Reiss, Ernest E. (St. Law- 
rence's Hosp. Cornwall England) The applica- 
tion of triiodothyronine in the treatment of men- 
tal disorders. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958(Dec), 127, 
540-545.—10 cases of patients with depression lassi- 
tude, somnolence, and irritability were treated with 
triiodothyronine. The good results obtained are dis- 
cussed and explained. 17 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4443, Fisher, Robert A., & Teller, Ernest. Clini- 
cal experence with ataractic therapy in tubercu- 
lous psychiatric patients. Dis. Chest, 1959, 35, 134— 
139.—This is a clinical study of the effects of various 
tranquilizing agents on hospitalized tuberculous pa- 
tients with coexisting mixed psychotic diagnoses. 
The following drugs were used singly and in com- 
bination; rauwolfia serpentina, reserpine, and chlor- 
promazine. “... tranquilizing drugs have a beneficial 
effect on the emotional status as well as somatic con- 
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dition in N-P tuberculous patients . . . better able to 
accept institutional care.” Best results were achieved 
with a combination of reserpine and chlorpromazine, 
—S. Brotman. 


4444, Fisher, Seymour. (Ed.) Child research in 
psychopharmacology. Springfield, TIl.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1959. xvi, 216 р. $6.50.—The proceedings 
of a 1958 conference attended by psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, pharmacologists, and others. The 1st 
chapter, providing a "synoptic review of psychoac- 
tive drugs," is followed by 5 chapters covering vari- 
ous conceptual, methodological, and practical prob- 
lems of drug research with children. Human operant 
conditioning techniques, comparative drug-behavior 
analysis and neuropsychological problems are also 
considered. A selected 159-item English language 
reference list of representative and mostly recent stud- 
ies involving the use of drugs with children is in- 
cluded. Brief annotations are provided for those 
articles in which the research study of children is the 
primary aim.—C. M. Franks. 


4445, Frank, Jerome D. The dynamics of the 
psychotherapeutic relationship : Determinants ant 
effects of the therapist's influence. Psychiatry, 
1959(Feb), 22, 17-39.—All forms of psychotherapy 
attempt to promote beneficial changes іп attitudes E 
symptoms of the patient through the influence © a 
close relationship with the therapist. The ded 
nants of the patient's reliance on his therapist, the 
modes of transmission of the therapist’s influence, an 
the direct effects of favorable expectation on Ше 
duration and outcome of psychotherapy are ш 
егей, The major sources of material are reports b i 
cerning brainwashing, miracle cures, expen Я 
studies of the psychotherapeutic interview, m N 
placebo effect. Certain mechanisms which may T п 
mit the therapist's expectancies to the patient ae 59 
scribed, and some implications of these data or 
search and practice are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


4446. Franklin, G. H. (New York State Da 
Social Welfare) Group psychotherapy. wit! Ini. J. 
quent boys in a training school setting. 12 The 
group Psychother., 1959(Apr), 9, 213-2 ЖЕ 
group therapy approach appeared to, disr upe ЖЫ 
some degree eradicate highly rejecting за СЯ 
delinquent adolescent boys towards themse ү 4 not 
others. Really positive self-other attitudes therapy 
develop in the 6 months participation in à 
group.—D. Raylesberg. 


4447. Freed, H., Abrams, J., & Peifer, h and its 
ing disability: A new therapeutic approat 59 (Jul- 
implications. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., f reading 
Sep), 20, 251-259.—In a controlled study of Wd 
instruction and the effects of ataractic drugs o signifi- 
ing disability, the findings were statistical y Hels 
cant. The tse of reading instruction combin the re- 
chlorpromazine was found to be superior 9 instruc 
sults obtained with the drug alone. Reading nifican ^ 
tion combined with prochlorperazine was sign 
20-item bibliog.—S. Kavruck. 


4448. Freedman, Norbert; Warshaw, ТА 
Engelhardt, David М., Blumenthal. түп 
Hankoff, Leon D. (State U. New York Dowrapies 
Medical Center) The effect of various, t hrenic 
upon fecal incontinence in chronic SC Us 
patients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 (Jun), 1% 


C. Read- 
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565.—3 different types of therapy (play, placebo, and 
drug) were used in a group of regressed schizo- 
phrenic patients. The criterion selected was inci- 
dence of fecal incontinence. Results showed that all 
3 forms of treatment reduced the incidence of incon- 
tinence. These are further analyzed and related to 
concomitant changes in patients' defensive structures. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


4449. Gedo, John E. Some difficulties of psy- 
chotherapeutic practice. AMA Arch. gen. Pys- 
chiat., 1959( Jul), 1, 3-6.—A psychiatrist documents 
the role of the therapist’s error in quick termination 
of treatment.—L. A. Pennington. 


4450. Ginott, Haim G., Bleck, Libby, & Barnes, 
Ruby I. A study in nonattendance of initial in- 
terviews in a community clinic. Int. J. group. Psy- 
chother., 1959 ( Jul), 9, 314—321.—300 individuals who 
had made contact with the clinic and did not follow it 
up were called by phone to ascertain why they did 
not continue. The clinic's pre-intake procedures, 
initial group screening, and a completing of a medi- 
cal group screening, and a completing of a medical 
form are effective means of eliminating a large pro- 
portion of nonattenders.—M. J. Vargas. 


4451. Glassmann, Rebecca; Lipton, H., & Dun- 
stan, P. L. (VA Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) Group 
discussions with a hospitalized schizophrenic and 
his family. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959( Apr), 9, 
204-212—Family group therapy is suggested as an- 
Other method of helping hospitalized schizophrenic 
patients and their families when the patient's return 
to the family is indicated.—D. Raylesberg. 


ERA Glatzer, Henriette T. (Adelphi Coll.) 
nalysis of masochism in group therapy. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1959 (Apr), 9, 158-166.—“Analy- 
Sis of the passive, oral, masochistic tie to the 'bad' 
рог imago has been found to speed up termination 
а ате, especially in the cases of stubborn pa- 
ae who in spite of much treatment and improve- 
a still remain hostilely dependent on their analy- 
8, be it individual or group.” —D. Raylesberg. 
Ls Goldie, L. Spontaneous traumatic reac- 
(Jun) P hypnosis. Brit. J. med. Psychol, 1959 
E 2, ,124-132.— Reactions of 10 subjects dur- 
рвов experiments. “Traumatic experiences 
MORE jj pontaneously during a suggested state of 
tity л ity to external surroundings, time and iden- 
dE ay problem of manageing these sequelae is 
tical z along with some of the theoretical, prac- 
CES ethical issues raised." The study has been 

is to indicate those measures and experimen- 
i ДЕЧ most likely to make possible a physiologi- 
ES шон ot emotional changes occurring in the 

otic state" 20 refs—C. L. Winder. 


4454, Сога Е 

L ordon, Jesse E. Martin, Barclay, & 
pres? Richard M. GSRs during repression, sup- 
intervie’ and verbalization in psychotherapeutic 
Ты, J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 23, 243- 
Tecordin, е effects on anxiety, as measured by GSR 
tion of ae of Tepression, suppression, and verbaliza- 
е каш material were studied. Extinction 
Occurs анов between cue and anxiety response 
in ап ace en anxiety-producing material is verbalized 
3s *pting atmosphere. There was a consistent 
Which is in conductance throughout the experiment, 
interpreted as a continuous growth in anx- 
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iety regardless of the order of conditions.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

4455. Grant, J. Douglas, & Grant, Marguerite. 
(USN Retraining Command, Camp Ellicott, Calif.) 
А group dynamic approach to the treatment of 
nonconformists in the Navy. Ann. Amer. Acad, 
Pol. Soc. Sci., 1959(Mar), 322, 126-135.—"In an 
attempt to bring about attitudinal and behavioral 
change in the nonconformist, confinees of a correc- 
tional institution for Navy and Marine offenders were 
placed in small closed communities. Men were se- 
lected . . . [by] a scale of interpersonal maturity. 
Twenty confined men with three supervisors lived in 
the same quarters; ate together; participated in com- 
petitions as a Unit; and shared work, educational and 
recreational experiences. . . . It was hypothesized 
that forcing the delinquent to live with and face his 
interpersonal problems would bring about in him a 
challenging uncomfortableness which would lead to 
personality change. . . . The relationship between the 
man's interpersonal maturity level and his post-insti- 
tutional success is markedly affected by the nature of 
his supervision while confined.” —M. M. Berkun. 


4456. Greenwald, Alan F. Group therapy with 
naval disciplinary offenders. J. soc. Ther., 1959, 
5, 139-141.—A description is given of one of the 
United States Navy's efforts through nondirective 
group therapy to reduce iníractions of military dis- 
cipline. The role of the psychologist is set forth.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

4457. Grinberg, L., Langer, M., & Rodrigué, E. 
Bildung einer Gruppe. [Formation of a group.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1959(Jun), 13, 195-214.—Descrip- 
tion of sequence of "basic attitudes" commonly emerg- 
ing in therapeutic groups. Out of an initially defen- 
sive dependency attitude develops a basic attitude of 
struggle and flight as the group moves a bit nearer 
to recognition of its own anxiety and aggression. 
Melanie Klein's schema of early psychic development 
is of great value for understanding these group de- 
velopments.—E. WW. Eng. » 

4458. Hallowitz, Emanuel, & Stephens, Bernice. 
Group therapy with fathers. Soc. Casewk., 1959 
(Apr), 40, 183-192.—17 weekly group therapy meet- 
ings involving 9 fathers are described, including: the 
initial reaction of the men, their father problems, the 
various phases of treatment, and the results, An im- 
portant principle seems to be that the group therapy 
leader identify with the participants, aiming toward 
the restoring of their self-esteem.—L. B. Costin. 

4459. Heimbach, Sylvia Russell (High School 
Fashion Industries, NYC) Role-playing as ап aid 
in improving reading ability and empathy. Group 
Psychother., 1959 (Mar), 12, 42-51.—10th- and 11th- 
year reading groups were used in this experiment. 
Both experimental and control groups were equated 
in age, ethnic composition, intelligence scores, and 
reading grades. The experimental group received 
training in role playing, but the control group did 
not. The original group had 247, and of these, 219 
completed the experiment (163 girls and 53 boys). 
The E worked with the group for 2 years (through 
10th and 11th grades). The experimental reading 
classes had 1 session per week; the control group 
used the equivalent time for reading library books. 
The study shows that role playing can be used as a 
teaching aid and that it can increase emphatic par- 
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ticipating and “materially aid in improving reading 
ability by increasing the power to interpret symbolic 
meaning on both verbal and non-verbal levels.” 16 
refs—S. Kasman. 


4460. Horanyi, B. Ueber das Schweigen als 
Heilmittel. [Concerning silence as a therapeutic 
medium.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 
9, 155-157.— The author questions the psychoanalytic 
assumption that the affects associated with conflictful 
experiences continue to exist in the unconscious, and 
that they need to be reactivated and re-experienced 
in therapy for optimal solution of the original con- 
flict. Instead, the author believes that the verbal 
repetition of the conflict situation may recreate a 
conflict. Based on the theory of “inactivity atrophy 
of affects," he advocates silence as a therapeutic 
medium to avoid recreating particularly those con- 
flict situations which are insoluble for the patient. 
The simple technique of silence (tried in 400 cases 
during the past 15 years) can be applied by the pa- 
tient without help by a therapist.—E. Schwerin. 

4461. Igersheimer, W. W. (Yale U. Medical 
School) Analytically oriented group psychother- 
apy for patients with psychosomatic illness. Part 
IL Int. J. group Psychother., 1959(Apr), 9, 225- 
238.—(see 34: 3067) "Both from the patients’ self- 
evaluation during group sessions as well as in a study 
of self-evaluation conducted under the direction of 
an internist in the medical clinic, it appeared that the 
large majority of patients felt symptomatically im- 
proved at the end of group therapy.”—D. Raylesberg. 

4462. Ishihara, Shizuko, & Fujita, O. (Tokyo 
U.) Kaihi hanno no shokyo ni oyobosu sei- 
shin shinkei anteizai no koka ni tsuite. [On the 
effect of tranquilizers upon the extinction of the 
avoidance response.] Annu. anim. Psychol., Tokyo, 
1959, 9, 97-101.—Following 20 trials of an avoidance 
response in a T maze, 0.4 mg/kg diphenyldiethylamine 
ethoxycarbomethanol was injected in 10 rats in ex- 
perimental group and the same quantity of saline to 
those in contrel group. Then 20 extinction trials 
were repeated for 5 days. А faster extinction was 
found in the experimental group. However, the ac- 
tivity level measured by revolving wheel was also 
lower in the experimental group. Alternate conclu- 
sions were drawn: (a) the drug reduced anxiety, 


(b) the drug reduced general activity level in the rat. 
—S. Ohwaki. 


4463. Jackson, James, & Grotjahn, Martin. 
(13137 Hartsook St., Sherman Oaks, Calif.) The 
re-enactment of the marriage neurosis in grow 
psychotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 1958(Dec), 
127, 503-510.—A new variation of group psychother- 
apy is described in which the marriage partner is 
temporarily introduced into the group long enough 
to render the marriage neurosis ineffective as a de- 
fense against the patient’s treatment. Case material 
is used to illustrate the technique, and the dynamics 
are described. 30-item bibliog —N. Н. Pronko. 

4464. Kast, Eric C., & Loesch, John. A con- 
tribution to the methodology of clinical appraisal 
of drug action. Psychosom. Med., 1959(May-Jun), 
21, 228-234.—20 patients suffering from an anxiety 
syndrome with gastrointestinal somatization were the 
Ss. The study’s purpose was to test the efficacy of 
meprobamate and the antispasmodic agent, tridihex- 
ethyl iodide, by presenting to the S a “consistent and 
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at times deliberately varied attitude of the doctor and 
observing closely the S’s interpretation of this atti- 
tude.” The drug was given “with enthusiasm” for 
6 weeks. A placebo then replaced the drug, and the 
positive atitude was maintained (5 weeks). In the 
3rd phase the drug, differing in physical appearance 
from the initial phase, was given for 6 weeks with an 
accompanying “negative attitude” by the physician, 
The results indicated that the medical environment, 
including the patient’s interpretation of it, “exerted 
a deep influence” on the efficacy of even a potent 
drug. A similar influence was noted with the placebo. 
A critique of the double blind test for the quantifica- 
tion of the effectiveness of a drug or of a placebo is 
given. The present approach is held to constitute a 
more adequate test.—L. A. Pennington. 

4465. Kemper, W. W. Psychoanalyse und 
Gruppen-Psychotherapie. [Psychoanalysis and 
group psychotherapy.] Z. Psychother. med, Psy- 
chol., 1959( Jul), 9, 125-133.—Group therapy is the 
method of choice favored by Freud as a preventive 
approach. The dynamics inherent in the group are 
of value only if the therapist can perceive the entire 
group as the patient, rather than as something com- 
posed of a number of individual members.—E. 
Schwerin. 


4466. Kienle, G. Das Márchen in der Psycho- 
therapie [Fairy tales in psychotherapy.] 2; P. ш 
chother. med. Psychol, 1959(Mar), 9, 47-53.— 
technique of psychotherapy, utilizing the structure 
and content of European fairy tales and applied in 
cases of adolescent crises, neuroses, and mild schizo- 
phrenias, is described. 18 refs—E. Schwerin. 

4467. King, C. H. (Community Service Society, 
NYC) Activity group therapy with a Ки 
phrenic boy: Follow up two years later. ae 
group Psychother., 1959(Apr), 9, 184-194— dd 
follow-up study of a schizophrenic boy two ап e 
half years after the conclusion of three уе ds 
exclusive treatment in activity group therapy 0 Hs 
some evidence that activity group therapy can B 
as an effective treatment measure for some types ^. 
childhood schizophrenia. . . . Definite conclusions fe 
to why the schizophrenic process was brought n 
arrest . . . cannot be delineated at this point. « - - eld- 
major reconstructive factor seemed to be the ics 
ing of the wish to belong [to secure an identity] Em 
some degree of conscious awareness that to теш 
in the group's good graces required control over m 
unacceptable forms of behavior.”—D. Вау та 

4468. Kline, Nathan S. The challenge, of to 
psychopharmaceuticals. Proc. Amer. Phil. 5 d 
1959, 103, 455-462.— The effects of the use о кы 
3 chief psychopharmaceuticals (reserpine and i tives 
lated derivatives, chlorpromazine and the deri vanad 
of phenothiazine, and iproniazid and other drugs 1956 
amine oxidase base) on medical practice. n d 
increasing use of the drugs had stopped à di уы 
increase in hospitalizations. Problems nee ШЕ 
search are outlined, especially large-scale Pre ects 
that would require government support. The chat- 
with the increased use of these drugs ОП the ships 
acter of the psychiatrist’s practice in his rela i 
with the medical profession, the resultant chang' uci 
the organization of mental hospitals, and me new 
tion of the general practitioner in the use of t 
drugs are discussed.—E. G. Boring. 
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4469. Knepler, Abraham E. (Hartford Coll.) 
Role playing in education: Some problems in its 
use. Group Psychother., 1959(Mar), 12, 32-41.— 
“,. . psychodrama and sociodrama can never be truly 
separated," and the popular use of the term role play- 
ing is likely to include both psychodrama and socio- 
drama. Other points covered are: relative absence 
of systematic studies of the problems encountered in 
role playing, overlapping nature of psychodrama and 
sociodrama, the practical and ethical issues involved 
when the educator imposes value judgments as the 
basis of role playing, the problem of audience differ- 
entiation, and problems in the demonstration of the 
nature and uses of role playing to professional audi- 
ences.—S. Kasman. 


4470. Kopmann, Ernst, & Hughes, Francis W. 
Potentiating effect of alcohol on tranquilizers and 
other central depressants. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat,, 1959(Jul), 1, 7-11—‘The extinction of a 
learned response under shock-avoidance conditions 
involving a 2-choice visual discrimination situation 
was studied in rats.” It was found that “phenagly- 
codol, meprobamate, and alcohol decreased anxiety 
and discrimination and increased the inability to re- 
spond. . . . When the drugs were combined with 
alcohol, anxiety was potentiatingly reduced by mepro- 
bamate, chlorpromazine, and pentobarbital.” Loss of 
discrimination by alcohol was potentiated by mepro- 
bamate, chlorpromazine, phenaglycodol, and pento- 
barbital, It is concluded that the behavioral func- 
tions studied here are affected by various central 
depressants in different degrees, and that they are 
potentiated differentially—L. A. Pennington. 


{ДП Kraus, Anthony R. Experimental study 
of the effect of group psychotherapy with chronic 
Psychotic patients. Ini. J. group Psychother., 1959 
(Jul), 9, 293-302.—An experimental and a control 
piu of 8 Patients each were matched on age, sex, 
education, diagnosis, and previous treatment and com- 
dS by objective and by clinical measures on the 
iode of group psychotherapy. No statistically sig- 
SEE differences were found by the objective meas- 
dus E rating scale was judged to be inappropri- 
4 i е clinical measures suggest that group psy- 

erapy is of considerable value—M. J. Vargas. 


MG Leopold, Harold S. The problem of work- 

Psych ын in group psychotherapy. Int. J. group 

5 is еғ., 1959(Jul), 9, 287-292.—An advantage 

channel. Psychotherapy is the availability of several 

ae ОЁ communication: patient with therapist, 

A with another group member, and patient with 
"P as a whole.—M. J. Vargas. 


О Levy, Sol. (277 Paulsen Medical & Den- 
avior 5 Spokane, Wash.) Post-encephalitic be- 
Cas isorder—a forgotten entity: A report of 
10672869. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 ( Jun), 115, 1062- 
sulfate ux Sens results with the use of benzedrine 
€nceph liga ported in a series of 100 cases of post- 
alitic behavior disorder.—N. H. Pronko. 


of pep alan, David. On assessing the results 
soli potherapy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 
Psychoth .—Methods of assessment of the results of 
found ЛУ previously utilized are discussed and 
formulati be deficient. An alternative involving 
ing the lon of a psychodynamic hypothesis regard- 

nature of each particular case is proposed. 
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Detailed assessment of all aspects of each patient’s 
disturbance permits an evaluation of the results of 
the treatment because the nature of the necessary 
changes are specified before treatment is started. The 
method is illustrated by case material. 37 refs—C. 
L. Winder. 


4475. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
(New York U.) Role playing experience and in- 
terpersonal adjustment. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 148-152.— The relationship between role playing 
experience and "interpersonal adjustment" was in- 
vestigated by means of 6 experimental groups engag- 
ing in leaderless role playing and 3 control discussion 
groups. Data obtained are suggestive of an increase 
in interpersonal adjustment which is attributed to the 
role playing.—9M. M. Reece. 


4476. Marmer, Milton J. (Cedars of Lebanon 
Hosp. Los Angeles, Calif.) Hypnosis as an ad- 
junct to anesthesia in children. AMA J. Dis. 
Child., 1959(Mar), 97, 314-317—Hypnosis can be 
used to smooth the course of anesthesia, to reduce 
psychic trauma, and to help eliminate depressing ef- 
fects of prolonged anesthesia.—G. K. Morlan. 


4477. Masterson, James F., Jr. (Cornell U.) 
Psychotherapy of the adolescent: А comparison 
with psychotherapy of the adult. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1958(Dec), 127, 511-517.—The personality 
structures of the adolescent and the adult are pre- 
sented, and the derived differences in therapeutic 
technique are detailed. The use of the mechanism of 
identification in treating the adolescent is stressed.— 
М. Н. Pronko. 


4478. Meller, Robert L. Treatment of mild de- 
pressions with deanol para-acetamidobenzoate. J. 
Lancet, 1959(Jan), 79, 25-26.—17 patients with mild 
to moderate depression and without organic illness 
were treated with deaner. Moderate to pronounced 
relief was obtained by 13. For severe depressions, 
electroshock therapy is indicated; but for milder 
symptoms associated with fatigue and headache, 
deaner deserves further trial.—G. K. Morlan. 


4479. Meyer, John S., Greifenstein, F., & De- 
vault, M. (Wayne U.) A new drug causing symp- 
toms of sensory deprivation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1959(Jul), 129, 54-61.—100 individuals treated with 
sernyl were studied by means of neurological, elec- 
troencephalographic, and pharmacological data. The 
eventual blocking of all sensation and other effects 
are described, and a theory of action of the drug is 
offered.—N. H. Pronko. 


4480. Moreno, Zerka T. (Beacon, N.Y.) A 
survey of psychodramatic techniques. Group Psy- 
chother., 1959(Mar), 12, 5-14.—20 psychodramatic 
techniques are briefly described from among 300 soon 
to be published. The techniques are as follows: 
soliloquy technique, therapeutic soliloquy technique, 
technique of self presentation, technique of self-reali- 
zation, hallucinatory psychodrama, double technique, 
multiple double technique, mirror technique, future 
projection technique, analytic psychodrama, auxiliary 
world technique, treatment at a distance, warming up 
technique, technique of spontaneous improvisations, 
therapeutic community, mirror technique—behind 
your back, and improvisation of fantasy. These tech- 
niques can be traced to rituals and customs of ancient 
cultures and in the classic writings of world litera- 
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ture. Moreno has adapted them for psychotherapeu- 
tic purposes.—S. Kasman. 

4481. Myers, Ruth F. The impact of psycho- 
therapy on the spouse. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 
1959(Jun), 29, 143-167.—Studies the reactions of 
husbands to the psychotherapeutic treatment received 
by their wives at a clinic. Most husbands were co- 
operative and interested in the study. Anger directed 
at the treatment, jealousy of the wife's regard for the 
psychotherapist, and guilt feelings were commonly 
expressed by the husbands.—G. Elias. 

4482. Nash, Harvey. (Northwestern U. Medical 
School) The design and conduct of experiments 
on the psychological effects of drugs. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis, 1959(Feb), 128, 129-147.—Beginning 
with basic facts and principles of statistics, psychol- 
ogy, and pharmacology, this report details the con- 
siderations that influence the structure of experiments 
on the psychological effects of drugs. 70 refs.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


4483. Paquay, J, Arnould, F., & Burton, P. 
(Inst. St.-Martin, Dave) Le traitement par le 
tofranil de la phase dépressive de la psychose 
maniaco-dépressive. [Treatment by tofranil of the 
depressive phase of manic depressive psychoses.] 
Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959(Aug), 59, 958- 
965.—15 cases with poor prognosis were treated with 
tofranil. 7 of them were listed as cured, 3 consider- 
ably improved, 4 moderately improved, and only 1 
as unimproved.—/V. Sanua. 


4484. Parrish, Marguerite M. (Catholic Social 
Services, Washtenaw County, Mich.) The effect 
of short term psychodrama on chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Group Psychother., 1959(Mar), 
12, 15-26.—32 white female patients at Pontiac State 
Hospital, Pontiac, Michigan, were selected for the 
study of the effects of short term psychodrama. All 
patients have been ill for 10 years or more, The 
study lasted 2 months with sessions held 1 hour a 
week early in the morning. The patients were also 
placed on trilafon and compazine from the beginning 
of the study. At the end of the study, 20 patients 
had improved sufficiently to be released to the com- 
munity, and the 12 remaining in the hospital had 
ground privileges.—5. Kasman. 


4485. Rapoport, Robert, & Rapoport, Rhona. 
Permissiveness and treatment in a therapeutic 
community. Psychiatry, 1959(Feb), 22, 57-64.— 
The Belmont Hospital Social Rehabilitation Unit 
employs permissiveness in treating adult acting-out 
disorders, Rationales and implementation are pre- 
sented, and unanticipated consequences and dilem- 
mas of introducing such principles into a psychiatric 
hospital are described. Characteristic outcomes to 
these recurring dilemmas are categorized, and abuses 
of the ideal are discussed. The uses of permissive- 
ness as an organizing principle for a therapeutic com- 
munity have "limited and qualified" applicability.— 
C. T. Bever. 

4486. Rill, Herbert J. (Temple U.) Effects of 
sparine and a total-push program on the psycho- 
pathological functions of paranoid schizophrenics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3371.—Abstract. 

4487. Scheidlinger, Saul; Douville, Mary; Har- 
rahill, Catherine; King, Charles H., & Minor, 
John D. Activity group therapy for children in 
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a family agency. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Apr), 40, 
193-201.—General trends, new developments, and 
problems occurring during the Ist 10 years of the 
activity group therapy program of the Community 
Service Society.—L. B. Costin. 


4488. Schlumberger, M., Benassy, M., Lebovici, 
S., Pasche, F., Fain, M., Diatkine, К, Held, К, 
Nacht, S. Bouvet, М., & Luquet, P. Colloque 
sur l'utilisation du matériel onirique en thérapeu- 
tique psychanalytique chez l'adulte. [Seminar on 
the utilization of dream material in psychoanalytic 
therapy in the adult.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959 
(Jan-Feb), 23, 7-82.—Case examples are cited by 
several authors to illustrate the therapeutic uses of 
dream material: how to understand the dream; shall 
it have special consideration among other behavior 
elements; what techniques of interpretation to em- 
ploy; the dreaming and waking ego; why is dream 
analysis sometimes helpful, sometimes destructive; 
how does it bear out the analyst’s tentative interpre- 
tations; the dream as resistance, etc.—G. Rubin-Kab- 
son. 


4489. Schuster, F. P. (U. Texas Medical Branch) 
Summary description of multiple impact psycho- 
therapy. Tex. Rep. Biol. Med., 1959, 17, 426-430. 
A method of brief intensive psychotherapy utilizing 
the efforts of a complete orthopsychiatric team 1s de- 
scribed. Families with disturbed adolescents are Seen 
from a 2- to 2¥%4-day period in a combination of 
group, multiple therapist, and individual sessions. 
The philosophy of treatment is that the disturbance 
in the child is best helped by mobilizing the psycho- 
logical health in the total family unit.—H. Goolishian. 


4490. Selzer, Melvin L., & Waldman, Here 
(Ypsilanti State Hosp., Mich.) The use of doxy’ 
amine in schizophrenia: Pitfalls in the вун 
of a new drug. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1958 (Dec); 2 
551-554.—A chronic schizophrenic population en : 
state hospital was treated with doxylamine un S 
double-blind type of control. "In this small group ^. 
chronic psychotic patients, doxylamine did not p 
to yield notably positive resulis."—N. H. Pronko. 

4491, Shapiro, M. B., & Ravenette, A. T. Cas 
Psychiatry, London, England) А preliminary сг 
J. ment. Sci., й 
(Арг), 105, 295-312.—With а single, 38-year s 
male S, discussions of the rationality of his de ШЕ 
system were held, with control discussions EAE des: 
appropriateness of guilt feelings. Before eac ix 
sion, the S sorted self-descriptive statements i 
cerned with depressive, guilty, hostile, and pe п 
feelings. The rational discussion of paranoid pn ha 
lessened their strength; the discussion of ЕШ E 
no effects on guilty feelings but strengthene P 
secutory feelings—W. L. Wilkins. 


f- 
4492. Silverstein, A. B., & Klee, G. D., Tu id 
fect of lysergic acid diethylamide on digit Ph- 


cantly impaired memory span for digits. 
pairment may be due to an organic memor 


EX 

rather than to anxiety. Spanish and French st 

maries.—S. Kavruck. d 
4403. Smith, Philip B. (VA Hosp, ТОР 


inge" 
Kan.) A Sunday with mescaline. Bull. Метин Pd 
Clin., 1959 ( Jan), 23, 20-27.—A phenomenolo£! 
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count of mescaline intoxication induced by 200 mgs. 
of mescaline sulphate—W. А. Varvel. 

4494. Starr, Adaline. (Chicago, Ill.) Psycho- 
drama with a family. Group Psychother., 1959 
(Mar), 12, 27-31—The psychodramatic techniques 
as applied in working with a family group are de- 
scribed. At the Ist session it is desirable that the 
whole family is present. In the following sessions 
only the director and 1 member of the family, or just 
the parents or staff members (such as the psychiatrist, 
social worker, or psychologist) are present. The 
point is stressed that the selection of those attending 
is determined by a diagnosis of the family interaction. 
Often an auxiliary ego may be used rather than the 
actual person. This, again, is determined by the 
director from information gathered. The operational 
method includes the following steps: the warm-up, 
searching out the problem, the production, and dis- 
cussion.—S. Kasman. 

4495. Stevenson, Ian. Direct instigation of be- 
havioral changes in psychotherapy. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat, 1959(Jul), 1, 99-107.—“21 psycho- 
neurotic patients were treated psychotherapeutically, 
with the therapist attempting to instigate new be- 
havioral responses on the part of the patient toward 
persons in his environment. The interviews were 
focused chiefly on the patient’s current relationships.” 
Follow-up study after 8 months indicated 14 of the 
1 were “much improved.” This approach in treat- 
ment is discussed in relation to psychoanalysis and 
to the need for detailed research study of this and 
other psychotherapeutic methods.—L. A. Pennington. 

4496. Stieper, Donald R., & Wiener, Daniel N. 
The problem of interminability in outpatient psy- 
chotherapy. J. consult, Psychol., 1959(Jun), 23, 
237-242 Long-term therapy shows few, if any, 
advantages over short-term therapy. Test findings 
Suggested that length of time in therapy does not 
correlate with improvement. Long-term therapists 
apparently fail to formulate adequate therapy goals 
а also fail to impersonalize the therapeutic rela- 
eeu. The data suggest that eclectic long-term 
17 Dy may be neither economical nor beneficial. 

teis—A. A. Kramish. 

4497. Stokvis, B. Aktive Tonusregulation als 

mtspannungstherapie. [Active regulation of mus- 
ae as a therapy of relaxation.] Z. Psychother. 
relay Sychol., 1959 (Tul), 9, 133-139.—A therapy of 
d m is described. It is applicable to patients 

n psychosomatic symptoms who are unable to bene- 
rom uncovering types of therapy because of low 


intelligence or other reasons.—E. Schwerin. 


Es Stranahan, Marion, & Schwartzmann, Ce- 
inr (Girls Service League, NYC) Ап experiment 
eae asocial adolescents through group 
(Mar Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci, 1959 
bo 322, 117-125.—An effort was made to reach 
at ad os potentially delinquent boys and girls who 
nary olescence are “unreachable by all the ordi- 
pist CETS available. . . . The attitude of the thera- 
first 124 proved successful . . . had to begin with the 
Ok ae Boys’ groups show clearer stages of 
once te than the girls’. . . . Both boys and girls, 
lished аш amount of closeness and trust is estab- 
is tou ow their need for and accept help outside 
egre up and in their community contacts. . . . The 
€ of success is not easy to evaluate . . . but there 
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is a genuine base for considering the experiment suc- 
cessful."—9M. M. Berkun. 

4499, Suzuki, Kiyoshi; Yamashita, Fumio, & 
Seki, Nobuo. (Keio U., Tokyo) L'amnésie rétro- 
grade aprés la cure d'électrochoc. [Retrograde 
amnesia after electroshock therapy.] Folia psychiat. 
neurol. Jap., 1959(Apr), 13, 95-103.—А ег electro- 
shock treatment, with subsequent alleviation of schizo- 
phrenic symptoms, 3 patients experienced total am- 
nesia for the 8-10 year interval preceding onset of 
their illnesses. There was no other disturbance of 
memory, nor attempt at confabulation—W. A. Wil- 
son, Jr. 

4500. Uhlenhuth, E. H., Cantor, Arthur; Neu- 
stadt, John O., & Payson, Henry E. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) The symptomatic relief of anxiety with 
meprobamate, phenobarbital and placebo. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1959(Apr), 115, 905-910.—"Fifty-two 
psychoneurotic outpatients with anxiety symptoms 
were treated in a controlled clinical study with mepro- 
bamate 400 mg. q.i.d. phenobarbital 16 mg. q.i.d. and 
placebo q.i.d. The patients were divided into 2 com- 
parable groups of 26, each group treated by a differ- 
ent psychiatrist. In the combined population of 52 
patients, no significant differences appeared in the 
effectiveness of the 3 agents. The data then were 
analyzed for each psychiatrist's group separately. In 
one psychiatrist's group, the 3 agents were equally 
effective. In the other psychiatrists group, the 2 
active drugs were equally effective, but superior to 
placebo. Differences in the expectations of the 2 
psychiatrists are discussed as a possible factor in 
these results, despite successful operation of the 
‘double-blind’ technique."—N. Н. Pronko. 

4501. Varley, Barbara К. “Reaching out" ther- 
apy with schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1959(Apr), 29, 407-416.—During 5 years 
of work with 20 hospitalized female schizophrenic pa- 
tients, the author developed a method of therapy to 
be used by a psychiatric social worker without deal- 
ing directly with deep intrapsychic dynamics. The 
therapist may reach out to the patients, must express 
feelings honestly, engage in nonverbal as well as 
verbal communications, become a specific person in 
the lives of the patients, and focus interviews on the 
interpersonal relationship—R. E. Perl. 


4502. Weiner, Hannah В. (Moreno Inst., NYC) 
A note on role-playing research. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1959(Mar), 12, 6/-68.—The basic research de- 
sign for role playing has the following elements: 
nature of the case, number of cases, method of selec- 
tion, source of data, method of collecting data, sys- 
tematization of data collected, extent of participation, 
time factor, space factor, method of reasoning, setting 
for collecting data, degree of advance specification of 
relationships among variables, and control of vari- 
ables. 15 married couples with personal problems 
were Ss. At the outset, each spouse was given a 
questionnaire requesting personal data and presenting 
8 role playing situations which had to be resolved or 
solved on the basis of information given and in terms 
of their own problem-solving methods. The 15 cou- 
ples were then divided into 3 sets of 5-couple groups 
who met at the Psychodrama Institute to enact 1 of 
the problem-solving situations. The participants 
were then rated on their enactment, and the results 
were compared to the answers on the previously filled 
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out questionnaires to validate how close the individ- 
ual couples could predict behavior—S. Kasman. 


4503. Weintraub, Walter; Silverstein, Arthur 
B., & Klee, Gerald D. (U. Maryland School Medi- 
cine, Baltimore) The effect of LSD on the asso- 
ciative processes. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(May), 
128, 409-414.—25 LSD Ss were compared with 25 
controls and other psychotic and neurotic groups in 
their reactions to a word association test. Results 
show that the LSD reaction does not resemble closely 
the chief psychiatric disorders. The results are re- 
lated to the framework of modern ego psychology — 
М. Н. Pronko. 


4504. Wolf, Alexander, & Schwartz, Emanuel 
K. Irrational psychotherapy: An appeal to un- 
reason. Part IV. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959 ( Apr), 
13, 383-400.—(see 33: 8596) Last of a series of 
critical articles evaluating Whitaker and Malone's 
The Roots of Psychotherapy (see 28: 2774). Many 
points of comparison are made between irrational psy- 
chotherapy and the authors' suggested more rational 
alternatives. 48 refs.—L. N. Solomon. 


4505. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Coll. of the City 
of New York) Psychotherapy with latent schizo- 
phrenics. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959(Apr), 13, 
343-359.—“This paper deals with the rationale, stra- 
tegic considerations, and psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques developed in work with latent schizophrenics 
over two decades, with special reference to twenty 
cases seen in the last seven years. . . . this psycho- 
therapy is formed by a theory of schizophrenia which 
relates schizophrenia to object hyper-cathexis, ego 
hypocathexis and dysfunction in socio-emotional rela- 
tionships. It is based on the principles of individ- 
ualization, prevention of breakdown, estimate of 
economy, dynamics, and topography of the patient's 
mind, and active ‘participation’ by the psychothera- 
pist.” 33 refs.—L. N. Solomon, 


4506. Zier, Adolfo. Meprobamate (miltown) 
as an aid to psychotherapy in an outpatient child 
guidance clinic. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Арг), 29, 377-382.—In a group of 25 children with 
behavior disorders characterized by hyperactivity, im- 
pulsivity, etc, miltown proved to be an effective aid 
to psychotherapy in 17 cases—R. E. Perl, 


(See also Abstracts 3691, 4524, 4545, 4553, 4630, 
4648, 4650, 4671, 4693, 4707, 4709, 4716, 4729) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


4507. Ambrose, Edna, & Miel, Alice. (U. Utah) 
Children’s social learning: Implications of re- 
search and expert study. Washington, D.C.: As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 1958. viii, 120. $1.75.—From an analysis of 
factors involved in the socialization process, implica- 
tions are derived to foster social learnings for con- 
temporary living. Uniqueness of the individual child 
and his learnings are posited as demanding variety in 
materials, activities, studies, and opportunities for re- 
lating to people. To decide how to structure the en- 
vironment to promote optimal socialization, it is sug- 
gested that “the teacher consider (a) the child’s needs 
as a human being, (b) the point he has reached in his 
development, and (c) his need as a unique child.” — 
E. L. Gaier. 


. frequently more so than the child. 
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4508. Barbe, Walter B.  (U. Chattanooga) 
Helping gifted children. Gifted child Quart., 1959, 
3, 4-9, 16.—Extensional and intensional definitions 
of giftedness are presented. The operational validity 
of the IQ is assessed, and problems experienced and 
adjustments made in school are identified. Some 
suggestions are made for guiding the gifted.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

4509. Beller, Emanuel К. Observational re- 
search with emotionally disturbed children: I. 
Direct and inferential observations in the study of 
children. Symposium, 1958, Session II. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Jul), 29, 560-573.—The use of 
inference in observational studies with emotionally 
disturbed children poses many problems, some of 
which can be solved. An inferred construct can be 
defined by linking it consistently to specific behavior. 
Inferred and untested relationships can be checked 
by constructing independent observational measures. 
Assumed relationships between motivation, fantasy, 
and overt behavior can be investigated by modifying 
direct observational techniques in relation to selected 
and controlled environments. Excerpts from clinical 
observations and observational research studies with 
emotionally disturbed children are presented for the 
purpose of illustration.—R. E. Perl. ye 

4510. Crawford, Paul L. (Portsmouth Receiving 
Hosp., Ohio) The statistical significance of dif- 
ference in performance on the Leiter Adult In- 
telligence Scale, the W.A.I.S., and the Porteus 
Maze by a heterogeneous mental hospital popula- 
tion. Psychol. Serv. Cent. J., 1959, 11, 89-92.—"The 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale, the WAIS, and the 
Porteus Maze Test were administered in random 
order to 122 patients. It was demonstrated that these 
socially insufficient individuals scored Significantly 
lower on performance tests than they did on Mie 
tests and that the performance section of the WA 
is the most effective unit in the battery for Ше 
entiating between socially insufficient individuals an 
normal individuals."—7F. J. Goldstein. 1 

4511. Crecraft, H. James. (Nashville, Мен 
Health Center, Tenn.) Treatment in a child go 
ance clinic. AMA J. Dis. Child., 1959( Jul), 98, 11- 
14.—Treatment of a disturbed child is complicates 
by the fact that parents invariably are disturbed an 
Often a child is 
brought in to save face for a parent who is re 
seeking help. Parents also may bring the least i 
turbed child. Clinics are coming to recognize Eu 
the family is the patient. “Most children are шр 
to benefit from therapy until permitted to do so БУ 
parents."—G. K. Morlan. 


4512. Esman, Aaron H., Kohn, Martin, & Ni 
man, Lawrence. Parents of schizophrenic c2. 
dren: II. The family of the “schizophrenic” child. 
Workshop, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat, 1 o 
(Jul), 29, 455-459.—(see 34: 4518) 11 cases oi 
schizophrenic children were selected for белше. id- 
a special project of the Madeleine Borg Child bee 
ance Institute of the Jewish Board of Guardians. E 
all cases, the child and both parents were treo 
Data is now being analyzed as to: marital re dr 
Ship, father's role in relation to the family, fat sld 
role as provider, mother’s relationship to the с 4 by 
sibling relationships and how they are influence ЯУ 
the parents, and how the child's relationship to ге 
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is mediated by the parents. No common pattern of 
family structure or type of parent has been found.— 
R, E. Perl. 


4513. Gardner, George E. Observational re- 
search with emotionally disturbed children: IV. 
Discussion. Symposium, 1958, Session II. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Jul), 29, 590-591.— (see 34: 
4514) 4 main questions are raised by this sympos- 
ium: How long a period of previous training is neces- 
sary for Os to arrive at a common theoretical ground 
scheme? How are Os selected and trained? Should 
there be some “laws of inference" in respect to what 
behavior admits of what inference? Could these 
observational research methods be applied to young- 
а in late latency or early adolescence? —R. E. 

erl, 


4514. Haeberle, Ann W. Observational research 
with emotionally disturbed children: III. Quali- 
fication of observational data in various stages of 
research, Symposium, 1958, Session II. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1959( Jul), 29, 583-589.— (see 34: 
4520) A methodological study of types of observa- 
tion used in data collection in a project on depend- 
ency and aggression in emotionally disturbed pre- 
school children. In the initial phase, nonqualified 
but directed observation was used to help to delimit 
Concepts and select variables. In the pilot study, 
both nonquantified observations and quantified or pre- 
coded measures were used. In the last phase, more 
qualified observations were added, a control was in- 
troduced in the nonquantified observations by using 
2 Os, and the impressionistic observations of the E 
were added.—R. E. Perl. 


4515. Hartup, Willard W., & Himeno, Yayoi. 
(lowa Child Welfare Research Station) Social 
isolation vs. interaction with adults in relation to 
peetession in preschool children. J. abnorm. soc. 

sychol., 1959( Jul), 59, 17-22.—"In an attempt to 
pariy the effects of social isolation on the motiva- 
lons of the child, the aggressive behavior of 48 chil- 
xu in a 10-minute modified doll play situation was 
isol s in relation to other experimental conditions of 
ite ion and interaction with adult experimenters, 
E er of Conditions, sex of child, and sex of experi- 
deci The major findings were: (a) the children 
rns s significantly greater frequency of aggres- 
in Sot avior in doll play preceded by isolation than 

б play preceded by interaction experience; (b) 

YS were more aggressive than girls."—G. Frank. 


4516. Illing, Hans A. (Norwalk, Calif.) Some 
рон of the C.Y.A. “special treatment program." 
49 po Law Criminol. police Sci., 1959( Jan-Feb), 
the (653 .:425.— Methods, goals, and achievements of 
hed alifornia Youth Authority are related to the 

é or improved legal and community relations. 
socia] ett butions by the clinical psychologist and the 
ion: worker to the diagnostic and therapeutic func- 

E 5 are noted. — 7, А. Pennington. 

(AR 7. Kaufman, Irving; Frank, Thomas; Heims, 
schizo Herrick, Joan, & Willer, Lee. Parents of 
fensa prenie children: III. Four types of de- 
childr in mothers and fathers of schizophrenic 
dai. Workshop, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
*tiolo; 959(Jul), 29, 460-472.—(see 34: 4512) Тһе 
with ©, ОЁ childhood schizophrenia is associated 

an intense pathological parent-child interac- 
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tion. Parents of schizophrenic children can be sub- 

divided into 4 groups: pseudoneurotic, somatic, pseu- 

dodelinquent, and psychotic, the classification depend- 

де upon their manifest defense structure.—R. Е. 
erl. 


4518. Klebanoff, Lewis B. Parents of schizo- 
phrenic children: I. Parental attitudes of mothers 
of schizophrenic, brain-injured and retarded, and 
normal children. Workshop, 1958. Amer. J. Or- 
thopsychiat., 1959( Jul), 29, 445454.—Mothers of 
schizophrenic children showed less rather than more 
pathological attitudes than the mothers of brain 
damaged and retarded children. This casts doubts 
upon the hypothesis that maternal attitudes cause 
schizophrenia. 15 mothers of hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics, 15 mothers of hospitalized mentally retarded 
and brain damaged children, and 26 mothers of nor- 
mal children were compared on the Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument, a. paper and pencil question- 
naire.—R. E. Perl. 


4519. Levitt, Eugene E. Beiser, Helen R, & 
Robertson, Raymond E. A follow-up evaluation 
of cases treated at a community child guidance 
clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 ( Apr), 29, 337- 
349.—After discussing methodological problems in 
evaluating psychotherapy, the authors present a sta- 
tistical study of follow-up of 1006 cases (579 treated 
and 427 control) drawn from the files of the Institute 
for Juvenile Research (IJR). After discarding cases 
for a large variety of pertinent reasons, the treated 
group was reduced to 192 cases. 'Тһе data indicate 
that there was no difference at follow-up between the 
adjustments made by the treated and control groups 
of children as measured by 26 outcome variables. 
The authors warn that these results should not be 
generalized to clinics which are staffed with experi- 
enced, well trained therapists, as opposed to student- 
therapists or relatively untrained therapists who 
largely staff the IJR, nor to the fully trained private 
practitioner. In the discussion Hyman M. For- 
stenzer questions whether these results are only ap- 
plicable to the clinic of the IJR. He emphasizes the 
need for change in existing clinic practices. 17 refs. 
—R. E. Perl. 


4520. Loomis, Earl A., Jr., & Meyer, Lucile R. 
Observational research with emotionally disturbed 
children: II. Observation and recording—a simul- 
taneous process. Symposium, 1958, Session II. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Jul), 29, 574-582.— 
(see 34: 4509) Observational methods should be de- 
signed to reflect the population, the frame of refer- 
ence, and the type of conclusion sought by the study. 
The play patterns of nonverbal psychotic and retarded 
young children were viewed by observers sitting be- 
hind a l-way screen in an adjacent room. The in- 
teraction of parents and child as well as the intro- 
duction of the examiner to the family was recorded 
by the Os and, as the child and examiner left the 
waiting room, the Os turned to the playroom which 
was situated on the opposite side of the Os' room. 
The Os talked about what they saw, rather than 
writing it down, giving freedom and affective spon- 
taneity to the observations. Continuous and spon- 
taneous predictions by the Os were used as a means 
toward cognitive interpretation of ambiguous be- 
havior. The use of trial identifications by the Os 
was a means of finding elements of centrality amid . 
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gross ego fragmentation or amorphousness. To the 
Os’ dictated protocols were added the examiners’ in- 
terviews, the Os’ postobservational judgments, and 
conference notes—R. E. Perl. 

4521. Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Psychotherapy with chil- 
dren: The living relationship. New York: Harper, 
1959. xviii, 324 p. $5.00—A description of Mous- 
takas's philosophy of relationship therapy applied to 
normal, disturbed, creative, and handicapped children. 
In outlining the essentials of child therapy, the child's 
discovery of his "real feelings" and the capacity to 
find his uniqueness as an individual are emphasized. 
Excerpts from verbatim interviews illustrate the rela- 
tionship technique and are accompanied by the au- 
thor's clinical comments. Chapters on counseling 
with parents and their therapeutic approach to the 
child further demonstrate the importance of making 
therapy a living experience. Final sections deal with 
suggested interactions between the therapist and the 
school and the therapist supervisor with his students. 
—B. H. Light. 

4522. Myran, Charles, & Simon, Abraham J. 
Orienting medical students in the holistic ap- 
proach through integrated teaching: Pediatrics 
and child psychiatry. Amer, J. Orthopsychiat., 
1959(Apr), 29, 364-376.—A program of integrated 
teaching in pediatrics is described which includes the 
participation of a child psychiatrist in the clinic. 6 
cases are presented to illustrate the way in which the 
child psychiatrist is used.—R, E. Perl. 

4523. Rosenthal, M. Ј., Finkelstein, M., Ni, E, 
& Robertson, R. E. A study of mother-child rela- 
tionships in the emotional disorders of children. 
Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1959 (Aug), 60, 65-116.— 
An analysis of the records of 450 children referred to 
the Institute for Juvenile Research resulted in 17 
identifiable patterns of mother-child relationships and 
29 types of emotional problems in the children. The 
combination of a particular mother-child relationship 
and the child problems associated with it was called 
a syndrome. The cataloging of syndromes is re- 
garded as potentially useful in clinical practice and 
in personality studies. Although the syndromes over- 
lapped considerably, the greater the difference ob- 
served in mother-child relationships, the greater the 
difference in associated child problems, The patterns 
of mother-child relationships are regarded as empha- 
sizing primarily maternal defenses, hence the reader 
is cautioned that the findings are merely “approxi- 
mations of more penetrating definitive explanations.” 
98-item bibliog. —G. G. Thompson. 

4524. Schauer, Elisabeth. Die Anwendung psy- 
chotherapeutischer Erfahrungen im Erziehung- 
sheim für schwererziehbare Jugendliche. [Ap- 
plication of psychotherapeutic methods in an institu- 
tion for emotionally disturbed youth.] Prax. Kinder- 
psychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1959, Jul), 8, 172-180.— 
The structure and program of an in-residence treat- 
ment center for boys is described. Group therapy is 
the preferred method of treatment.—E. Schwerin. 

4525. Schwidder, Werner. Amerikanische Kin- 
derpsychiatrie. II. Teil [American child psychi- 
atry. PartIL] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959 (Apr), 8, 81-88.—Part of the survey (see Praxis 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1959, 
8, 33-42) continues with discussions on training, ad- 
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mission procedures, diagnosis, and treatment methods 
of emotionally disturbed children, and a description 
of research methods. 83 refs.—E. Schwerin, 

4526. Specht, Friedrich. (U. Göttingen, Ger- 
many) Überlegungen zum socialpsychologischen 
Aspekt der Kinderpsychiatrie. [Considerations on 
social psychological aspects of child psychiatry.] 
Nervenarzt, 1959(Apr), 30, 170-174.— The domain 
of the child psychiatrist can be delimited only with 
difficulty from the educational task of the parents. 
Using references from the German literature, the 
social psychological implications are pointed out in 
the situation where the child psychiatrist assumes 
some of the parental functions.—44. Kaelbling. 

4527. Waldfogel Samuel; Tessman, Ellen, & 
Hahn, Pauline B. Learning problems: III. A pro- 
gram for early intervention in school phobia. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959( Apr), 29, 324-332.— 
(see 34: 4792) An exploratory program was under- 
taken to find cases of school phobia at their inception, 
to differentiate them on the basis of severity of un- 
derlying personality disturbance, to develop methods 
of emergency treatment within the school, and to refer 
for intensive treatment those in whom the symptom 
appeared to represent a more widespread personality 
disturbance, Follow-up evaluation indicates the suc- 
cess of the program in finding cases and in forestal- 
ling severe chronic problems.—A. E. Perl. Dd 

4528. Weidemann, Jurgen. Vergleichende Un- 
tersuchungen zur diagnostischen Erfassbarkeit der 
kindlichen Soziabilitàt. [Comparative investiga- 
tions on the diagnostic determination of socializat 
of the child.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat, 
1959 (Apr), 8, 94-96.— Certain projective tests, pure 
ardized upon a German population, were found to by 
more useful than others in diagnosing behavior pro d 
lems in children, and in structuring a course of trea 
ment.—E, Schwerin. 4 

4529. Wittenberg, Rudolph М. Adolescence an : 
discipline: А mental hygiene primer. New а ү: 
Association Press, 1959. xi, 318 р. $4.95.—A du Js 
сепсе is conceptualized in terms of the indie 
ego development and difficulties, his relations! iD 0 
significant peers, and society's impact on ur d 
ment. This attempt to understand adolescence be E 
is used as a background for a critical examina 
techniques of discipline used by parents and 0 are 
who supervise adolescents. Concrete suggestions of 
offered on how to support the ego, the utilization fie 
outside community resources when necessa rota o 
cipline in the classroom, and the general proble 
setting limits.—L. S. Blackman. 


(See also Abstracts 4333, 4487, 4506, 4547, 4616, 
4651(a), 4676) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


4530. Beach, Lee. Rorschach variables and у 
cational choice. Bull, Marit, Psychol. ASS. Dy- 
(Apr), 8, 28-33.—The group Rorschach, the 
namic Personality Inventory (DPI), and the A 
exam for college freshmen were given to 50 S eds 
art majors and engineering majors. The екран the 
tal hypotheses did not significantly differentiate 
2 groups with the exception of the Ac SER her. 
DPI on which art majors were significantly alee 
However, 13 other scales of the DPI showe! 
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ificant differences, 2 of them to the .01 level.—J. 
Мете. 


4531. Chatterjee, R. G., & Kundu, Ramanath. 
in analysis of motives for the choice of the teach- 
g profession. /. Educ. Psychol, Baroda, 1959 
ul), 17(2), 88-95.—Teaching is a noble profes- 
оп, and it is necessary that the suitability of the 

ers be considered. A 21-item questionnaire was 
nt to 98 college teachers. Some of the answer 
lets were not considered as they showed improper 
sponses to most of the items. “In analyzing the 
plies of 85 teachers, the ‘yes’ and ‘no’ responses of 
ch individual with respect to each motive were 

bulated.” The most important motives were: “this 
Tine affords much time to continue undisturbed stud- 
„ and "to get some scope for having free imagi- 
tion and thinking.”—D. Lebo, 


14532. Delay, J, & Lemaire, J. G. Psycho- 
Pathologie des mathématiciens. [Psychopathology 
mathematicians.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 97-127.— 
considerable role is played in the development of 
“mathematical thought by nonrational, affective, and 

еп pathological factors. In addition to conscious, 
Concrete, and social motivations which direct a S 
mathematics, there are also less conscious and 
en neurotic motives which “overdetermine” the 
ithematician’s calling. The absolute certitude ob- 
ined in mathematics provides an unconscious pro- 
ection against anxiety. Mathematics also has a 
Metapeutic value, as a process of psychic liberation, 
akin to artistic expression—W. W. Meissner. 


4533. DeRath, Gilbert, & Carp, Frances M. 
Trinity U.) The Picture-Choice Test as an in- 
ct measure of attitudes. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Feb), 43, 12-15.—A modified Flyer’s Picture-Choice 
Sst was given 227 male students and scored for the 
à E BEN on judgment of occupation. 
Sigr ifferences a 

iow vcs ppeared between college 


4534. Duchapt, Н. L’habileté manuelle chez 
Jeunes ruraux en vue de leur adaptation à 
odd métiers que celui de l'agriculture. [Man- 
E ility of rural youth with a view to adapting 
ice " Occupations other than agriculture.] En- 
De 959( Jan-Feb), No. 1, 49-63—Rural youth 

Up with the expectation of becoming farmers. 
they do if, for health reasons, they 
Dies of This question prompted a survey of 
fand n youth from 2 rural cantons. Intelligence 

ved Or test results were compared with urban- 
ls norms or with the theoretical probability dis- 
tively ie n general, motor development is rela- 
verbal bii and verbal abilities are inferior but non- 
om (n wities are not, Rhythm in manipulations is 
"юм above all, the Ss are slow in getting started 
hort d Their inferiority is greater on tests of 

e ti ration than on tests allowing or requiring 

ime—S. S. Marzolf. 


mie: French, Wendell L. (U. Washington) 
ТЕ Occupation be predicted? J. counsel. 
ы 59, 6, 95-101.— Investigating the relation- 
a cen various measures on 232 undergraduates 
that Occupations in later years led to the conclu- 
iig, 2©СЧРаЧопа1 membership can be predicted. 
in using mathematical and verbal symbols, 


economi Mages 
3 nomic status of the family, interests as meas- 
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ured by the Strong, Sheldon’s body-build and per- 
sonality components, and measures of neuroticism as 
shown by the Rorschach appear to be highly impor- 
tant factors.—M. M. Reece. 

4536. Gitlin, Sidney. (Temple U.) A study of 
the interrelationships of parents’ measured inter- 
est patterns and those of their children. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3352.— Abstract. 

4537. Hargreaves, G. R. (U. Leeds, England) 
The psychological significance of work. Ment, 
Hlth., Lond., 1959, 18, 44-50.—The assumption that 
work is undertaken only at the pressure of reward or 
punishment is open to doubt. Satisfactions implicit 
in the performance of a task, as well as in the role 
of having function or a value in society are signifi- 
cant. Forces such as illness, economic unemploy- 
ment, and retirement are seen as psychological haz- 
ards. Patterns of work organization of British men- 
tal hospitals are examined in the light of Elton 
Mayo's experiments and the studies of the climate of 
children's work groups.—R. A. Hagin. 

4538. Jaques, Elliott. Psycho-pathology in in- 
dustrial life. Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1959, 18, 50-55.— 
Assumptions that the pressure and tempo of work 
should be blamed for the increase in emotional dis- 
orders in recent years are doubted. It is unlikely 
that any significant amount of mental illness is caused 
directly by the pressure of work. Industrial life does 
influence emotional health by playing into existing 
neuroses in individuals and allowing each to act out 
the disturbed part of his personality in work, A 
method of plotting “earning growth curves for work- 
ers" is proposed in order that remuneration consistent 
with level of work can be awarded to each person. 
This method would encourage a sense of satisfaction 
and peace of mind among workers.—R. А. Hagin. 


4539. Mahone, Charles Henry. (U. Michigan) 
Fear of failure and unrealistic vocational aspira- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3368.— 
Abstract. 


4540. Marsh, Leo B. (Ed. The fifth North 
American Shared Conference. Counseling, 1959 
(Oct), 17(3), 1-4.—A report of the proceedings of 
the YMCA sponsored conference in Colorado. А 
report is also included by Marshall of a Vocational 
Implications Conference held in Delaware.—S$. Kav- 
ruck, 


4541. Rodger, Alec. Comment nous devrions 
concevoir les "intéréts" en psychologie profes- 
sionnelle. [How should we think about “interests” 
in occupational psychology ?] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. 
Appl., 1959(Tan-Jun), 8(1), 2-9.—Factor analysis 
of the difficulties and distastes actually experienced by 
people in many kinds and levels of occupation is 
recommended.—H. B. English. 


4542. Stewart, Lawrence Н. Mother-son iden- 
tification and vocational interest. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1959 ( Aug), 60, 31-63.— Data were collected 
from 92 adolescent boys and their mothers to investi- 
gate the general hypothesis that adolescent boys' 
scores on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank are 
related to the degree to which they identify with their 
mothers. Measures of identification were secured 
by administering a specially constructed Q sort of 76 
items to the boys under 3 conditions: as they thought 
they were, as they would like to be, and as they 
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thought their mothers would like them to be; to the 
mothers with instructions to describe their sons as 
they were actually perceived, and as they would like 
their sons to be. The findings are interpreted as giv- 
ing general support to the original hypothesis since 
the number of significant relationships exceeded the 
number which could reasonably be expected at the .05 
level. However, some of the findings were difficult 
to interpret within the theory. “More information is 
needed before the relationship between mother-son 
identification and interest development can become a 
reliable objective datum in successful counseling.” 
29 refs—G. G. Thompson. 

4543. Warren, Phyllis Ann. (American School 
Japan, Tokyo) Vocational interests and the occu- 
pational adjustment of college women. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 140-147.—1t was hypothesized 
"that the Strong VIB for Women will differentiate 
among groups of college women, and that undergrad- 
uate factors will relate to present occupation and 
measured interests," The results are interpreted as 
support for these hypotheses—M. M. Reece. 

4544. Wolk, William P. (Columbia U.) Some 
correlates of vocational planning in ninth grade 
m Dissertation Abstr., 1959 ( Jun), 19, 3376-3377. 
—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4211, 4805) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


4545. Aungle, P.G. (Royal Dundee Mental Hosp., 
Scotland) The care and treatment of psycho- 
pathic offenders in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. J. ment. Sci, 1959(Apr), 105, 428-439.—All 
3 countries have special institutions for treatment, 
but only Denmark’s has a psychiatrist involved in the 
daily management of the patient—W. L. Wilkins. 

4546. Baumgarten-Tramer, Franziska. (Thun- 
str, 35, Bern, Switzerland) Typologie der Unfaller. 
[Typology of accident ргопепеѕѕ.] Z. Praventivmed., 
1959, 7, 228-237.—One can distinguish between dif- 
ferent types of accident-prone individuals in terms of 
the underlying cause. Several types are briefly de- 
scribed.—L. Goldberger. 

4547. Bender, Lauretta. The concept of pseu- 
dopsychopathic schizophrenia in adolescents. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959( Jul), 29, 491-512.— 
The dynamic processes at work in childhood schizo- 
phrenics as they pass through adolescence are illus- 
trated by several case histories of boys who have been 
studied intensively and longitudinally from early child- 
hood into adolescence and adulthood. Many dis- 
turbed adolescents look like psychopathic personali- 
ties, whether they are basically schizophrenic, mildly 
brain damaged, or emotionally underprivileged. 
However, in schizophrenic boys these behavior pat- 
terns represent “pseudopsychopathic” defenses. Dis- 
cussion by Samuel J. Beck who remarks that Bender’s 
paper is a good clinical description but does not go 
far enough to resynthesize the data into consistent 
clinical patterns. 33 геїз.—Ё. E. Perl, 

_ 4548. Brewster, Henry Н. Twin-like behavior 
in non-twins: A clinical report of two poliomyeli- 
tis patients. Psychosom. Med., 1959(May-Jun), 21, 
193-203.—A clinical record of 2 married women, 
Strangers previous to their hospitalizations for polio- 
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myelitis, who demonstrated the psychological attri- 
butes of identical twins during the 6 month period of 
recovery. The observations are interpreted as a 
"unique method of the ego to master the physical and 
psychological helplessness created for each patient by 
the disease."—L. A. Pennington. 


4549. Brodsky, Bernard. The self-representa- 
tion, anality, and the fear of dying. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1959(Jan), 7, 95-108.—Fear of death 
is derived not only from castration anxiety and sepa- 
ration anxiety but also is related to memory traces of 
states in which the self-image is extinguished. In 
the anal phase the equation of feces and the dead body 
shapes the fear of death into the dread of turning into 
feces. 3 clinical examples are presented. 24-item 
bibliog —D. Prager. 

4550. Bullard, Dexter М. (Ed.) (Chestnut 
Lodge, Rockville, Md.) Psychoanalysis and psy- 
chotherapy: Selected papers of Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 
1959. xiv, 350 p. $7.50.—A selection of 23 of 
Fromm-Reichmann's papers published between 1935 
and 1959 treats: (a) the philosophy of mental dis- 
order and the history and philosophy of psychother- 
apy; (b) the problems and advances in psychoanaly- 
sis and psychotherapy with psychotics; (c) the psy- 
chodynamics and therapy of schizophrenia; (d) the 
dynamics and therapy of manic-depressive psychosis; 
(е) general psychiatric problems concerning hostility, 
psychogenesis of migraine, the mother role, and anx- 
iety; (f) the psychiatric problems of loneliness. 
bibliography of Fromm-Reichmann's papers in Ger- 
man is included.—4. E. Wessman. 


4551. Eitinger, Leo. (University Hosp, Oslo, 
Norway) The incidence of mental disease among 
refugees in Norway. J. ment. Sci., 1959 (Apr), Es 
326-338.—All admissions from 1946 to 1955 showe 
60 psychotics who were refugees, which suggests 4 
higher incidence of psychosis than among the та 
population, with premorbid personality being te 
probable factor of most importance. What selection 
is involved in persons who will not return to their 
native land but prefer to remain refugees is а ques- 
tion—W, L. Wilkins. 


4552, Ey, Henri. La part des facteurs physiques 
et mentaux dans la production des troubles me 
taux. [The role of physical and mental factors 
the production of mental Шпеѕѕ.] Hyg. ment. t 
48, 149-159.—The historical evolution of the cond 
of mental illness and its etiological factors d ня 
cussed. Beside the physiological dimension, we 7 : 
become increasingly aware of the function of Dn 
chological and sociological factors in the etiology ^. 
mental disorders. Mental illness represents а ‘tial 
in maturation, a lack of evolutive psychic poten! ia 
a regression, or a dissolution of superior forms 
integration.—W. W. Meissner. 


4553. Fromm-Reichmann, Frieda. Loneliness: 
Psychiatry, 1959(Feb), 22, 1-15.—Real lonelinct, 
one of the least satisfactorily conceptualized psy° 
logical phenomena, plays an essential role !n eli- 
genesis of mental disorder. Nonconstructive oS 
ness has much in common with such states as Poets, 
and anxiety. Descriptions of loneliness by S i 
patients, and philosophers are reported and аа a- 
Different types of enforced and experimental i 
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tion, physical loneliness, and the problems of psycho- 
therapy with the lonely are considered.—C. T. Bever. 

4554. Goolker, Paul. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, 
N.Y.) The tolerance of illness and psychopathol- 
ogy. J. Hillside Hosp., 1959 ( Jan-Apr), 8, 65-73.— 
Familiarity with conflicts and illness breeds self- 
acceptance hence "tolerance of psychopathology merely 
contributes to a functioning equilibrium" and is thera- 
peutically useful in that it helps "the patient to work 
through painful material.” The mechanism of denial 
is viewed in the same frame of reference. “Toler- 
ance to pathology is seen as a variable psychological 
adaptation to illness both in the premorbid and mor- 
bidstages. It is often a progressive adaptation. The 
aim of this paper was to stress the role of tolerance 
in adjustment both in life and in therapy."—G. Y. 
Kenyon. 

4555. Harms, Ernest. An attempt to formulate 
а system of psychotherapy in 1818. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1959(Apr), 13, 269-282.—Heinroth's Dis- 
turbances of the Mind, published in 1818, contains a 
Systematic section on psychotherapy divided into 3 
headings: technical methodology, survey of medicinal 
treatment, and practical psychotherapy.—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 

4556, Janzarik, Werner. (Mainz, Germany) 
Zur Differentialtypologie der Wahnphanomene. 
[Оп differential typology of delusional phenomena. ] 
Nervenarzt, 1959(Apr), 30, 153-159.—The view 
ascribed to Kraepelin that distinction of psychopatho- 
logical behavior must follow the pattern prescribed 
by the nosological entities is rejected for its converse. 
—M. Kaelbling. 

4557. Jessner, Lucie, & Pavenstedt, Eleanor. 

Eds.) (U. North Carolina) Dynamic psycho- 
Tapiology in childhood. New York: Grune and 
о, 1959. хі, 315 p. $8.75.—12 papers by ће 

TS and 15 other contributors are presented. АП 

e authors are psychoanalytically oriented. The 
Pies are examples of clinical observations of chil- 
thon which have led to theoretical formulations or 
вете controlled systematic research." Subject 
the er ranges from prediction, psychopathological 
Шыр апа several other methodological topics 
(ad More specific psychopathological manifesta- 
ditis in childhood (rheumatoid arthritis, rumination, 

goal behavior, deviate sexual behavior, “sym- 
И. hospitalization) to the therapeutic process, 
2) i Sis of play, and countertransference phenomena 

Ne: of children.—D. F. Mindlin. 

iue Klein, Melanie. Die psychoanalytische 
Gees ue Geschichte und Bedeutung. 

d nd significance of psychoanalytic pla: 
пісе] Psyche, Heidel, 1959 (Feb), 12, 687 
to New pan translation of the introductory chapter 
ZEUG pe ins in Psychoanalysis (see 31: 3265). 
Hoy Klink, Thomas W. (Topeka State Hosp.) 
illness Fp minister can recognize serious mental 
Describes astora] Psychol., 1959, 10(94), 43-48.— 
Ways for N signs of mental illness and suggests 

Sa gias 8yman to get help for the sick per- 

45 Е 
(State дор, Irwin J., & Fager, Robert E. 
lus gene д ec Differences in gradients of stimu- 

alization as a function of psychiatric dis- 
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order. J, abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 59, 73- 
76.—On the basis of the “Dollard and Miller . . . 
principle that ‘increasing the strength of the drive 
raises the entire gradient of generalization . . .’ [and 
that] . . . such emotional states as fear, anxiety, and 
guilt can acquire the properties of a drive. . . . The 
present research investigates the hypotheses that there 
are differences in the shape of the SG gradients 
among psychotic, neurotic, and control Ss. . . . The 
results indicate that (a) the psychotics showed more 
generalization than the nonpsychotics; (b) the neu- 
rotics showed less . . . than the psychotics, but did not 
differ from the controls; and (c) the brain-damaged 
Ss showed more generalization than the nonpsycho- 
tics, but they did not differ from the psychotics."— 
G. Frank. 

4561. Kogan, Leonard S. & Brown, Benjamin 
H. Case reapplications and reopenings after first 
closing. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Apr), 40, 213-220.— 
A study of the characteristics of clients who break 
off their relationships with social agencies and then 
reopen the case later.—L. B. Costin. 

4562. Korkes, Lenore. (New York U.) The 
impact of mentally ill children upon their fami-* 
lies. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3392-3393. 
—Abstract. 


4563. Kratter, Frederick Edward. (U. North 
Carolina) The pseudo-mental-deficiency syn- 
drome. J. ment. Sci., 1959( Apr), 105, 406-420.— 
Some of the neuroses, psychoses, and central nervous 
system diseases can appear to be mental deficiency, 
and early environmental deprivation of an affective 
sort may be crucial. Diagnostic problems are re- 
viewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


4564. Lehrman, Samuel R. (Long Island Jewish 
Hosp. N.Y.) The role of the voluntary general 
hospital in the care of psychiatric patients. J. 
Hillside Hosp., 1959(Јап-Арг), 8, 94-108.—A brief 
historical summary of institutional psychiatric serv- 
ices and comparison of medical and surgical prob- 
lems with those called psychiatric. Since psychiatry 
is no longer isolated from medicine, a summary of 
the roles and functions of psychiatry in a general 
hospital setting is offered. “. . . a general hospital 
psychiatric service can handle adequately most psy- 
chiatric problems, and is especially well suited for the 
management of acute psychiatric emergencies and 
psychosomatic problems." 3 cases are presented. 18 
reífs.—G. Y. Kenyon. 

4565. Lewis, Helen Block. Organization of the 
self as reflected in manifest dreams. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(2), 21-35.—Clinical ma- 
terial from 3 female patients in a 1-year period of 
analytic work. Between 30 and 50 dreams were col- 
lected from each. The ego was quite regressed in 
all 3. The libidinal and aggressive connections to 
cathected persons were very primitive. All 3 found 
it difficult to tolerate separation from love objects. 
Therapy had to show how the failure of individuation 
led to maintaining an early-established dependency.— 
D. Prager. 

4566. Luquet, C. J. La place du mouvement 
masochique dans l'évolution de la femme. [The 
place of masochistic movement in the evolution of 
woman.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959( May-Jun), 
23, 305-352.—Is the normally developed adult woman 
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masochistic? Feminine masochistic movement is de- 
fined as, the inflective movement of active and ag- 
gressive drives in relation to the paternal libidinal 
object which appears central in the establishment of 
the positive Oedipal relationship and consequently 
primordial for the future of femininity. The author 
considers other types of masochism and other theories 
of feminine evolution.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4567. Murray, Edward J. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research) Conflict and repression during 
sleep deprivation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Jul), 59, 95-101.—"A series of three TAT cards 
representing a continuum of low, medium, and high 
sleep suggestions was selected on the basis of rank- 
ings by 10 psychologists and 10 lay people. These 
three cards were administered . . . to 24 experimental 
Ss after about 86 hours of sleep deprivation, as well 
as to 24 control subjects... . [On these TAT cards] 
the sleep-deprived group gave fewer sleep themes 
than did the control group. . . . The results... 
were interpreted as indicating that the subjects were 
avoiding thoughts or verbal responses which might 
arouse overpowering sleepiness. . . . An analysis of 
these phenomena in terms of the Dollard-Miller theory 
of repression was made." 23 refs.—G. Frank. 

4568. Nice, Richard W. (Arizona State U., 
Tempe) А handbook of abnormal psychology. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. ix, 245 p. 
$6.00.—The book presents an introductory chapter 
which includes historic and contemperory data about 
mental illness and its treatment, a chapter reviewing 
4 theories of personality, one on diagnostic methods, 
8 chapters on abnormal behavior including case his- 
tories, and a 12-page glossary of over 150 terms, “It 
is not meant as a reference book for the practicing 
physician or psychologist, rather it is aimed at the 
first year college student and layman."—G. Frank. 

4569. Parker, Seymour. Disorganization on a 
psychiatric ward: The natural history of a crisis. 
Psychiatry, 1959 (Feb), 22, 65-79.—A 2-year study 
of the informal social organization among the 
tients in one ward of the Belmont Hospital Social Re- 
habilitation Unit, by methods of participant observa- 
tion, interviews, and sociometric techniques. Thera- 
peutic implications of group processes.—C. T. Bever. 

4570. Rosenthal, L., & Арака, W. (Jewish Board 
of Guardian, NYC) The group psychotherapy 
literature, 1958. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959 

(Apr), 9, 239-256.—The following headings are re- 
viewed: theory, nonpsychotic adults, psychotic adults, 
children and adolescents, other language reports, 112 
refs—D. Raylesberg. : 

4571. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.) Progress in neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry. An annual review. Vol, 
XIV. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1959, xiv, 
656 p. $12.00—(see 33: 6517) A review of the 
world literature in neurology and psychiatry, con- 
densed from over 4000 references, is Organized ac- 
cording to the following 4 categories: neurology, 
neurosurgery (2 parts), and psychiatry. “Recent 
progress in the basic sciences has been perhaps more 
conspicuous than in the clinical disciplines of neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry. . . . Of biennially reviewed sub- 
jects, the present volume contains biochemical aspects 
of general neurophysiology and neuro-ophthalmology. 


There is also a short chapter on neuro-orthopedics,”_— 
N. H. Pronko. 
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4572. Steiner, U. Schizophrene Symptomatik 
bei Epilepsie. [Schizophrenic symptomatology in 
epilepsy.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 
1959(May), 11, 141-147.—Schizophrenic symptoms 
of 51 adult epileptics are presented and discussed, 
Statistical study fails to reveal mutual exclusiveness 
of epilepsy and schizophrenia. Auditory hallucina- 
tions, somatic delusions, and nonsystematized de- 
lusional ideas were found, Russian summary, 19 
refs.—C. T. Bever. 


4573. Winokur, George; Guze, Samuel B, & 
Pfeiffer, Eric. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Developmental and sexual factors in women: À 
comparison between control neurotic and psy- 
chotic groups. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959( Jun), 115, 
1097-1100.—“Comparison of groups of controls, neu- 
rotics, and psychotics were made by means of a 
structured interview. Developmental symptoms 
(enuresis and somnambulism) were not noted to be 
harbingers of psychiatric disease. Menopausal symp- 
toms, dysmenorrhea, dyspareunia, frequency of ot- 
gasms and enjoyment of coitus did not differentiate 
the groups. А higher incidence of miscarriages was 
noted in psychotic patients and a lower incidence of 
somnambulism was seen in the psychoses. A sig- 
nificantly higher percent of psychotics had intercourse 
infrequently, although in other sexual areas as noted 
above the psychotic group was like the others. —N. 
H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 4393, 4478, 4503, 4509, 4513, 
4514, 4517, 4518, 4520) 
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4574. Abraham, Willard. (Arizona State Coll.) 
Barbara: A prologue. New York: Rinehart, 1958. 
94 p. $2.00.—The father of a mongoloid child tells 
of her birth and death. In addition he draws on ш 
background as a professional worker in the field 0 
special education to clarify problems of causation, 
diagnosis, prognosis and research for parents of fè- 
tarded children.—S. L. Ornstein. 

4575. Alvin, Juliette. (Fuller School, San lu 
dro, Calif.) The response of severely retar (^ 
children to music. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, iler 
988-996.—A report of an experiment at the Fuller 
School is described. Music proved to be a means Ot 
communication with each of the children. The pil- 
sponse to music among these severely г etarded stive 
dren was, physical, through rhythmical or imitt S á 
movements, verbal, and emotional. Some om d 
ment in sense perception and increase in span [) Н 
tention was noted. In each of the 3 groups stu 
social integration occurred—V. M. Staudt. н 

4576, Aronson, Stanley Е. Aronson, Betty Кә 
& Volk, Bruno О. (State О. New York, Сос 
Medicine) A genetic profile of infantile amaur 08 
family idiocy. AMA J. Dis. Child., 1959 (Jul); 99 
50-65.—"One hundred thirty-one confirmed cases у 
infantile amaurotic family idiocy were statistics 
evaluated in regard to nature of birth, time MUT ail 
ner of inaugurating abnormalities, duration, pis 
background (illnesses, places of origin, religion 


sanguinity), and familial and sex incidence, —- К 
Morlan. М. 
4577. Auld, Richard М. Pommer, Alfred 5 


Houck, John C., & Burke, Frederick б. (Geo!s™ 
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town U. Medical Center) Vitamin A absorption in 
mongoloid children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 
(May), 63, 1010-1013.—On the basis of analysis of 
20 mongoloid children, it appears that mongoloid 
children do have a lower absorptive capacity of Vita- 
min A, The mongoloid children were compared with 
17 controls who were mainly brain damaged retarded 
children and in good general health—V. M. Staudt. 


4578, Craft, Michael. (Royal West Counties 
Hosp., Starcross, Devon) The place of the mental 
deficiency hospital in a community care pro- 
gramme. Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1959, 18, 60-64.—100 
admissions to a mental deficiency hospital between 
November, 1956 and August, 1957 were analyzed. 
A trend away from admission except for special ob- 
jectives was identified. Outpatient counseling, oc- 
cupational centers, grants to parents, foster homes, 
and short term residential care were found to be im- 
portant where family care was breaking down.—R. A. 
Hagin, 

4579, Delp, Harold A. (Training School, Vine- 
land, N.J.) Inter-disciplinary approach and diag- 
nosis in mental retardation: The training school 
plan. Train, sch. Bull., 1959(May), 56, 3-7.—The 
System employed at Vineland for diagnosis and pro- 
gram planning is discussed. "Observations in life 
Situations, program planning as a part of diagnosis, 
and the team approach in all areas of working with 

е mentally retarded seem to be necessary compon- 
ents of any adequate program of complete diagnosis,” 
—V. M. Staudt. 


йн FitzPatrick, F. К. (Botleys Park Hosp., 
ertsey, Surrey, England) ‘The use of rhythm in 
ng severely subnormal patients. Amer. J. 
ment, Defic, 1959(May), 63, 981-987.—"Two ex- 
Petiments were undertaken in order to probe the 
рев of utilizing rhythm in the training of 
ius of severely limited intelligence. In the first, 
ae oratory task involving a folding movement, a 
ee supplied the rhythm. The subjects were 
ФОН, young male imbeciles of low grade, ten of 
Wis were mongols and ten of other types. There 
3 nO significant difference in output between the 
RS LUDS either with or without the metronome. 
mongols, who are generally supposed to have a 
ier que of rhythm, were rather less consistent in 
nome. ап the others when performing to the metro- 
dustri HUE ‘The second experiment involved an in- 
А елес the folding of large sheets of poly- 
fifteen е subjects were again patients of low grade, 
cutpation Hd males who had been excluded from oc- 
whom и qtherapy and three elderly females, all of 
ki: de been declared virtually unemployable. 
entation tput was timed under three modes of pres- 
i ә Ш their own time, to music, and to chanted 
The last of these produced the best 
uthor abstract. 


4 
rity т Gardner, W. L, Cromwell, R. L, & Fo- 
ies in aci (George Peabody Coll. Teachers) Stud- 
Кд) level: II. Effects of distal visual 
and Nos. in organics, familials, hyperactives, 
Tag itporctives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 

r Шо. sce 33: 6535) “The activity levels of 
familiala "D$ Of Mental defectives (24 organics, 24 
amined ^ ^2 hyperactives, 22 hypoactives) were ex- 
under increased and reduced distal visual 


Uctions, 
теш 
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stimulation conditions. АП groups showed signifi- 
cantly less activity under increased than under re- 
duced visual stimulation. The matched organic and 
familial Ss did not differ from each other in activity. 
The hyperactives had a significantly greater discrep- 
ancy in activity from one condition to the other than 
did the hypoactives. No differences were found as a 
function of the order of presentation of the stimulus 
conditions. Several factors possibly related to these 
findings were suggested."—Author abstract. 


4582. Goldstein, Kurt. (1148 Fifth Ave., NYC) 
Abnormal mental conditions in infancy. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1959( Jun), 128, 538-557.—An analysis is 
offered of certain abnormal conditions observed in in- 
fants, particularly through the work of Kanner, Spitz, 
Mahler, Elkisch, and others. The report continues 
previous research on the Moro response, the "idiot 
savant," and rigidity observed in feeble-minded chil- 
dren.—N. H. Pronko. 


4583. Harris, Lucy M., & Sievers, Dorothy J. 
(Columbus State School, O.) A study to measure 
changes in behavior of aggressive mentally re- 
tarded adolescent girls in a permissive classroom. 
Amer, J. ment. Defic., 1959( May), 63, 975-980.— 
“The behavior of 18 adolescent mentally retarded girls 
with aggressive behavior problems was studied in a 
permissive classroom at Columbus State School. It 
was found that positive behavior tended to increase 
and negative behavior tended to decrease in the school 
room over the one to two year period for this particu- 
lar group of adolescent girls.”—Author abstract. 


4584, Heber, Rick. (AAMD Technical Planning 
Project, Columbus, Ohio)  Promising areas for 
psychological research in mental retardation. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959(May), 63, 1014-1019.— 
Research psychologists in mental retardation should 
give greater consideration to the significance and 
usefulness of their research endeavors. A gradual 
integration of knowledge about mental retardation 
into a theoretical framework needs to be effected. 
“Those of us who must deal with the applied prob- 
lems of retardation have a tremendous need for more 
adequate delineation, through research, of both the 
behavioral and situational variables critically related 
to the ultimate adjustment of retarded persons. When 
we have delineated these important parameters, psy- 
chologists shall be in a position to develop assess- 
ment techniques with the degree of predictive utility 
we desire, while educators and others will be better. 
able to devise and evaluate educational programs and 
procedures that will best accomplish for the mentally 
retarded a maximum level of social adequacy."—/. 
M. Staudt. 


4585. Jervis, George A. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, М.Ү.) Juvenile amaurotic idiocy. АМА 
J. Dis. Child., 1959(May), 97, 663-667.—Incidence 
and genetic, clinical, and pathological aspects of 
amaurotic idiocy are discussed.—G. K. Morlan. 


4586. Laing, J. К. (Darenth Park Hosp. Eng- 
land) Some aspects of placing defectives in work. 
Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1959, 18, 56—59.—Incidents in the 
work placement of mental defectives trained at one 
British institution during the period 1939—53 are de- 
scribed. “In spite of all efforts, no universally ap- 
plicable formula has emerged, and it is still necessary 
to proceed by trial and error."—ZR. A. Hagin. 
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4587. Lipman, R. S. (Edward R. Johnstone Train- 
ing & Research Center, Bordentown, N..). Some 
test correlates of behavioral aggression in institu- 
tionalized retardates with particular reference to 
the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 1038-1045.—'"Two groups 
of retardates, differing markedly in overt aggressive- 
ness, were selected and matched for age, sex, race, 
IQ, and sociocultural background. The Children's 
Form of the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, 
a highly frustrating mirror drawing task, and the 
Children's Form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale were 
individually administered to the 50 Ss included in the 
study. The analyses of direction of aggression, type 
of aggression, and trends in these categories derived 
Írom the Rosenzweig P-F Study were found to have 
little or no relationship to behavioral aggression. 
The more frustrating mirror drawing task, however, 
significantly differentiated the groups. No relation- 
ship was found between the CMAS and overt ag- 
gressiveness, The theoretical implications of these 
findings are discussed.” 29 refs.—Author abstract. 

4588. Mullen, Frances A., Itkin, W., & Brauer, 
I. (Chicago Board of Education) Personality and 
social background factors related to the achieve- 
ment and adjustment of educable mentally handi- 
capped children: A report on a preliminary study. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 63, 1046-1058.—A report 
on findings from a preliminary study of pupils diag- 
nosed as educable mentally handicapped is presented. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

4589. Murray, (Mrs.) Max. (Virginia Ass. Re- 
tarded Children) Needs of parents of mentally 
retarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 
(May), 63, 1078-1088.—Chief problems of parents 
of the mentally retarded are: (a) acceptance of the 
child's retardation, (b) wise use of income in relation 
to the retarded child within total family needs, (c) 
learning to live with the problem, (d) resolution of 
theological conflicts arising relative to the birth of 
the defective child, (e) deciding on lifetime care of 
child, (f) using professional advice judiciously. The 
greatest need of parents of the retarded is construc- 
tive professional counseling at the various stages of 
the child's life to help them cope with individual 
problems. Parents want professionals who give them 
help to be honest, understanding, and free from petty 
professional jealousies.—V. M. Staudt. 

4590. Riello, Achille. (New York U.) Articula- 
tory proficiency of the mentally retarded child : 
An investigation to determine the relationship be- 
tween articulatory proficiency and the 1.0. of 
educable public school children of retarded mental 
development. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 
3387.—Abstract. 

4591. Simmel, Marianne L. (Duke U.) Phan- 
tom experiences in mental defective amputees. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 59, 128-130.—The 
assumption that mental defectives do not experience 
the phenomenon of "phantom limb" was tested. The 
results rejected the assumption—G. Frank.. 

4592. Slobody, L. B., & Scanlan, J. B. (New 
York Medical Coll.) Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 
(May), 63, 971-974.—Early placement of a retarded 
child in an institution can and far too often does have 
unexpected and unfavorable consequences for the 
child and the family. The decision relative to place- 
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ment is complex. Often a long period is required to 
work through parental emotional reactions, The au- 
thors state that, “Our experiences bear out the validity 
of the recommendations made by the Expert Commit- 
tee on the Mentally Subnormal Child of the World 
Health Organization, that (a) home care of the re- 
tarded is to be advised unless serious problems will 
arise as a result of it; (b) even severely handicapped 
children can be cared for at home by parents of rea- 
sonable mental health and competence with the help 
of available community facilities; (c) the best insti- 
tution is no substitute for the parent-child relation- 
ship; and (d) that early placement often intensifies 
parental guilt feelings and their sense of having re- 
jected the child."—7. M. Staudt. 


4593. Trippe, Mathew J., McCaffrey, Isabel; 
Dempsey, Paul, & Downing, Joseph J. The 
school-excluded mentally retarded child. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1959(May), 63, 1005-1009.—"Psy- 
chological evaluations and parent interviews were 
conducted for 83 children of school age in Onondaga 
County who were not enrolled in a regular school as 
of March 1, 1953. The interviews and examinations 
were made two years later in 1955 when the children 
had reached ages ranging from 8 to 18 years. Men- 
tal retardation was a common characteristic of these 
children, In six instances, the mental retardation 
was adjudged to be secondary to other conditions, 
most of which were primary behavior disorders. A 
large proportion of the remaining 77 children, how- 
ever, also presented multiple problems. These prob- 
lems included severe motor handicaps, speech deer 
blindness, deafness, epilepsy, secondary emotional 
problems, hyperactivity and difficult behavior. Somi 
form of social experiences outside the home seeme 
to be indicated for three out of four of the total num- 
ber of children examined. .. . In general, the ke 
ments of the parents indicated that they prefere 
provide for their children at home as long as РО e 
. . . The expressed desire to maintain these bros 
at home with provisions for the development of hat 
self-sufficiency and independence . . . suggests 7 
some provision for individual family assistance may 
constitute a real need at the community level. ^ yi 
assistance might include parent counseling, 0 a 
keeping service, nursing service, nursery schoo А n 
some form of service equivalent to ‘baby sitting: 
Author abstract. 


4594. Tudor, Richard B. What to tell parents 
of a retarded child. J. Lancet, 1959(May), 7% ents, 
198.—In the physician’s interview with the bes 
avoidance of such words as feebleminded, defec osis 
idiot, imbecile, and moron, usually make the у {ог 
much easier for the parents to accept. EXCEL y 
the spastic, the aggressive, or the child with Se 
injured brain, it is preferable for the child to ec 
in his home. Parents should be encouraged to wi 
him as normal, and to discuss the child freely а 
friends and relatives, "Tf the reverse is done; sings 
inhibitions, mental depressions, anxieties and BE 
of shame and guilt soon develop.” Methods p Mor- 
aging mental deficiency are summarized.—G. K. 
an. 


4595. Vatsuro, È. С. (Sechenov Inst. Evolu! 
ary Physiology) Sravnitel'noe izuchenie siren’: 
na otnoshenie u normal’nykh detei i ойвоШе 


x по! 
[Comparative study of the reflex to relation 1 


tion- 
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mal children and oligophrenics.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(4), 140-145.—Utilizing 14 normal children (9-14 
years) and 14 oligophrenics (11—15 years) and rela- 
tional experimental setups involving either various 
geometric figures of different sizes or varying back- 
ground brightnesses, it was established that the rela- 
tional sense in normal children increases with age and 
reaches its maximum at 11-12 years. In the case of 
mentally retarded children even at a more advanced 
age (15 years) failure to respond to the relational 
get of things remains quite frequent.—/. D. Lon- 
оп. 


4596. Windle, Charles D., & Dingman, Harvey. 
(Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif. The front 
and back doors of a hospital for mental defectives. 
Train. sch. Bull., 1959(May), 56, 8-14.—"The hy- 
potheses that patients leaving a hospital for mental 
defectives in different release programs will be simi- 
lar in prognoses and in several general personal char- 
acteristics were tested in a cohort of 209 released 
patients. Both hypotheses were rejected." The fol- 
lowing results are reported: (a) Those taking un- 
authorized absences tend to be male, young, and to 
have had previous unauthorized absences. Generally 
these absences end quickly in return to the hospital. 
The prognosis for this group is not good. A greater 
Proportion of patients taking such absences than of 
those released in other ways are imprisoned. (b) 
Work leave patients tend to be older, female, to have 
had a longer hospitalization and to have a relatively 
good prognosis. (c) Home leave patients fall in be- 
tween the unauthorized absent patients and the work 
leave patients—V’. М. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 4433, 4802) 
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К Amado, Georges. ,(15, rue de Presles, Paris, 
URA Des enfants préalcooliques? [Pre-alco- 
| [у йгеп?] Evolut. psychiat., 1959( Jan-Mar), 
Bis Loo According to considerable research, true 
ae ism does not exist in children. Among many 
pe cited, 2 include large populations: one involved 
s i hildren, another 2000. Psychoanalytic analysis 
Н еа the following predisposing syndrome in 
E (a) frustration linked to rejection by 
tombinq (0) profound need for love and security 
mono ed with an oral attachment to the mother; (c) 
à Bn a passive, narcissistic stage, combined with 
Жс, 9 receive nourishment and warmth; (d) un- 
i inue homosexual attachment to the father. 8 
© iustories—L. А, Ostlund, 


Wine Со, George W. (VA Hosp, Tomah, 
Bali. М ommunity reactions to a horrifying event. 


he j 
acted Die of a small community in Wisconsin re- 


en releas, 
Sonally iny 


cannibalism, sexual perversion, and com- 
ions of the 2— W. A. Varvel. ; 


45 
асан Васоп, Selden D. The interrelatedness of 
definition апд marital conflict: I. Alcoholism—a 

n and a note on the background research. 


34: 4596-4603 


Symposium, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 29, 513-518.—A descriptive definition of alco- 
holism includes 3 signs: (a) the individual regularly 
ingests more and in different ways from his appro- 
priate associates; (b) he has problems of behavior, 
and feelings and physiological ills related to the devi- 
ant and excessive ingestion of alcohol; and (c) he 
has a growing loss of control over ingestion (im- 
pulsivity and compulsivity).—R. E. Perl. 

4600. Ballard, Robert G. The interrelatedness 
of alcoholism and marital conflict: III. The in- 
teraction between marital conflict and alcoholism 
as seen through MMPI’s of marriage partners. 
Symposium, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 29, 528-546.—(see 34: 4603) The MMPI 
was given to marriage partners who were undergoing 
counseling around problems of marital conflict. They 
were divided into an experimental group where the 
husband was an alcoholic and the wife not, and a 
control group in which neither partner was alcoholic. 
Although differing in degree, all groups showed 
characterological resemblance to clinical samples in 
which psychopathic behavior emerges, or to normals 
who are irresponsible. However, both the drinking 
and the conflict have unconscious meaning for both 
partners that tend to make the couples with alcoholic 
husbands less amenable to change by therapeutic in- 
tervention. Both husband and wife have an appreci- 
able stake in maintaining the status quo. 25 refs.— 
R. E. Perl. 

4601. Becker, A. M. (U. Vienna, Austria) Zur ` 
Typengliederung der Psychopathie. [Classification 
of types of psychopathy.] Nervenarst, 1959 (Apr), 
30, 159-170.—Quantitative deviations from complete 
or clear psychopathy serve as criteria. Uniform “di- 
lution" in all areas of disturbance results in mitigated, 
“latent” psychopathy. Uneven mitigation with iso- 
lated strength of adaptation to reality leads to the 
“successful, or adapted type." The extent of im- 
pulsivity and "agility" serves to distinguish 2 more 
types.—M. Kaelbling. 

4602. Bergler, Edmund. 1000 homosexuals: 
Conspiracy of silence, or curing and deglamoriz- 
ing homosexuals? Paterson, N.J.: Pageant Books, 
1959. ix, 249 p. $4.95.—“The homosexual is un- 
consciously a masochistic injustice collector who has 
shifted the ‘power to mistreat’ from woman to man.” 
Using numerous examples and case histories, together 
with an analysis of Hamlet and D. H. Lawrence’s 
The Fox, the author maintains that homosexuality is 
a disease and is curable. However, the present atti- 
tude “endows it with the masochistic allure of ‘glamor 
plus danger’” thereby proselytising more teenagers. 
Deglamorizing is the only way of coping with homo- 
sexuality; this can be done by removing the “policy 
of silence” prevalent in the press, by instituting a 
widespread publicity campaign, and by providing ade- 
quate therapeutic facilities —H. D. Arbitman. 

4603. Bullock, Samuel C., & Mudd, Emily H. 
The interrelatedness of alcoholism and marital 
conflict: II. The interaction of alcoholic husbands 
and their nonalcoholic wives during counseling. 
Symposium, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 29, 519-527.— (see 34: 4599) On the basis 
of a study of 20 couples in which the husband is al- 
coholic and the wife is not, the authors conclude that 
both partners present pictures of difficult family back- 
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grounds and emotional problems. In the treatment of 
alcoholics it is essential to recognize the possibility 
of personality difficulties in the marriage partner and 
to offer help to the spouse. Health authorities should 
consider foster home placement of children who are 
chronically exposed to this type of severe pathology in 
their parents’ home.—R. E. Perl. 


4604. Coirault, R. (Paris, France) L’insomnie, 
maladie du siècle?  [Insomnia, the illness of our 
times?] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 160-181.—The bio- 
logical and neurophysiological bases of sleep are sum- 
marized, and the causes of insomnia, internal and ex- 
ternal, are described. Some consequences of insomnia 
are: (a) alteration of normal consciousness by in- 
somniac anxiety, (b) interruption of vagotonic re- 
laxation in sleep, (c) disruption of metabolic and 
electrolytic processes under control of cortico-supra- 
renal secretions (indicated by inhibition of cortico- 
sterodogenesis in anxiety, insomnia, and fatigue), 
(d) modification of neuromuscular excitability. Sug- 
gested therapy involves diminution of hyperexcita- 


bility or augmentation of hypoexcitability—W. W. 
Meissner. 


4605. de Savitsch, E. Homosexuality, trans- 
vestism and change of sex. Springfield, Ill. : Charles 
C Thomas, 1958. 120 p. $3.50.—Written in answer 
to “numerous enquiries about the so-called ‘change 
of sex’ operation.” In addition to chapters on the 
medical, surgical, and legal aspects of “change of 
sex,” there are brief discussions of homosexuality 
(“їп the vast majority of cases, homosexuals are born, 
not made”), male and female transvestism, the Wolf- 
enden Report on Homosexuality and Prostitution, and 
a case history of a male who underwent “change of 
Sex." 33 reis—D. С. Brown. 


4606. Franchini, Aldo. Aspetti medico-legali e 
sociali del suicidio. [Medicolegal and social aspects 
of suicide.] Difesa soc., 1959, 38(1), 20-43.—Theo- 
retical discussion and actuarial comparison of rates 
of suicide in various countries.—L, L’ Abate. 


4607. Gibbs, Jack P., & Martin, Walter T. (U. 
California, Berkeley) On status integration and 
suicide rates in Tulsa. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959 
(Jun), 24, 392-396.—A. commentary on a previous 
piece of research (see 33: 6583).—G. Frank. 


4608. Goldstein, Norman P., & Giffin, Mary E. 
(Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Psychogenic hy- 
регѕотпіа. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1959(Apr), 115, 
922-928.—"The 12 cases presented depict the prob- 
lems of patients with psychogenic hypersomnolence, 
The sleep disturbance can be separated descriptively 
from that seen in narcolepsy, and psychiatric inquiry 
permits the patient to focus on interpersonal and in- 
trapsychic problems of importance, Drug therapy is 
not the treatment of choice. Rather, environmental 
manipulation, short-term goal-directed therapy or in- 
tensive interpretive psychotherapy should be recom- 
mended, dependent upon the psychopathologic con- 


Stellations present in each individual case."-—-N. H. 
Pronko. 


‚ 4609. Greeley, Arthur V. (Cornell U.) Emo- 
tional factors in spontaneous abortion. /. Lancet, 
1959 (May), 79, 199-202.—Emotional immaturity due 
to faulty mother-daughter or father-daughter relation- 
Ships is often found in cases of habitual abortion. 
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Such prospective mothers need help in adjusting to 
the new job of childbearing.—G. К. Morlan, 


4610. Greenberg, Nahman H., Loesch, John G, 
& Lakin, Martin. (U. Illinois) Life situations 
associated with the onset of pregnancy: I. The 
role of separation in a group of unmarried preg- 
nant women. Psychosom. Med., 1959(Jul-Aug), 
21, 296-310.—31 women were studied by the clinical 
interview method. The findings point up the presence 
of object loss with attendant depressive reactions oc- 
curring prior to conception. “[These] pregnancies 


. appear to us to partially represent attempts at ` 


reinternalization of an equivalent to the object lost 
or some substitute.”—L. A. Pennington. 


4611. Lacombe, P. Du róle de la peau dans 
lattachement mére-enfant. [Role of the skin in 
mother-child attachment.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1959(Jan—Feb), 23, 83-101.—A severely neurotic fe- 
male patient manifesting depression, violent behavior, 
and neurodermatosis, is analyzed in terms of mother 
fixation. Loss of mother equals loss of ego; loss of 
the maternal skin as point of contact reappears in 
the patient as weeping skin areas. The identification 
of the patient's pet dog with her mistress results in 
the animal's skin problems. The patient-mother rela- 
tion is duplicated in mother-grandmother and ponen 
daughter relation. The ego is perception of bodily 
self; what one knows and feels of the body is the 
skin —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4612. Lukianowicz, N. (Bristol Mental Hosp, 
England) Survey of various aspects of transvest- 
ism in the light of our present knowledge. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1959(Jan), 128, 36-64.—The aim is "to 
give a brief survey of various aspects of transvestism 
in the light of our present knowledge of this рае 
nomenon, with а particular consideration of its ey 1 
ogy and symptomatology, and its cultural, social ап 
legal implications." 104 refs.—N. H. Pronko. 


4613. Mindlin, Dorothee F. (Alcoholic Кеш 
tation Clinic, Washington, D.C.) Causes and eae 
ment of alcoholism: Some theoretical cons! Wi е 
tions. Z. Praventivmed., 1959, 3, 100-106.—A dis 
discussion of the causes of alcoholism and sore d 
tors to be considered in rehabilitation оге 
Goldberger. 


4614. Mitchell Howard E. e - 
ness of alcoholism and marital conflict: IV icd 
personal perception theory applied to con it a 
marriages in which alcoholism is and is shopy- 
problem. Symposium, 1958. Amer. J. (200) 
chiat., 1959 (Tul), 29, 547-559.—(see 34: 46 spouse 
personality traits were rated for self and d list 
by marriage pairs in which the husband’s a ‘dict but 
is a problem and by marriage pairs in COD te 0 
without alcoholism. Тһе distinctive SERE. 
marital conflict in alcoholic marriages inclu! nature 
alcoholic's self-view of possessing a pensie per- 
which his spouse does not appreciate, and УМ 
ception of her need to control and dominate | 
she minimizes in herself. 21 refs.—R. E. Per 


Ў ob- 
4615. Müller-Braunschweig, Carl. Die erste ng 


jektbesetzung des Mädchens in ihrer Bedeut? 
für Penisneid und Weiblichkeit. [The girl D 
object cathexis in relation to penis envy an 24A 
ninity.] Psyche, Heidel, 1959(Арг), 13, 1-4 
Assuming a genital component among the pres! 
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tendencies of the infant, the baby girl, unlike the 
baby boy, experiences her initial genital relation to 
an inadequate sexual object, the mother. With the 
emerging sense of her sexual inadequacy with the 
mother comes the disappointment of not having the 
penis that would fulfill this relation with the mother. 
Hence, defensive penis phantasies and feelings of hav- 
ing been castrated. Passing through this phase, turn- 
ing to the father, the older girl moves in the direction 
of active vaginal acceptance.—E. W. Eng. 


4616. Newman, Ruth G. The assessment of 
progress in the treatment of hyperaggressive chil- 
dren with learning disturbances within a school 
setting. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Jul), 29, 
633-643.—A random sample of school incidents were 
analyzed in the cases of 6 severely disturbed, hyper- 
aggressive boys living as inpatients in a locked ward 
at the Clinical Center, Child Research Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 872 incidents 
taken from daily group school and individual tutor- 
ing sessions were analyzed to determine whether 
Change in the direction of greater learning and ad- 
Justment had occurred. The incidents were then re- 
analyzed to investigate the causes of significant 
changes.—R, E. Perl. 


4617. Paivio, Allan, & Lambert, Wallace E. 
Measures | and correlates of audience anxiety 
("stage fright”). J. Pers., 1959 (Mar), 27, 1-17.— 

е operational identification of audience anxiety 
and Sensitivity was investigated. Measures of audi- 
ence anxiety were derived from imaginative stories 
е by students about 4 pictures portraying audi- 
i e vations, Indicators of audience sensitivity, 
д omic activity under stress and neutral conditions, 
ist Граса with audiences were also ob- 
Cate i esults indicated higher audience anxiety 
a in stories written by males under stress condi- 

S, positive correlations between Palmar Sweat 
one and audience sensitivity scores, and a negative 
lonship between sensitivity and frequency of re- 


warded past experi i i ituati 
periences in audience situations. 27 
Tefs, —4.. Rosen, 


4618. Parker, Frederick В (U. 

А , i . Delaware) A 
ноп of the sex temperament of alcoholics 
(ш) T erate drinkers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959 
Na 2 366-374.—'"The present study, first, at- 
NE determine. whether male alcoholics and 
йыр drinkers differ with respect to 'sex tem- 
ШОКЫ, defined in terms of performance on a psy- 

e fin He test; second, considers the implications of 
establishes" for the etiology of alcoholism; and, third, 
correlat es, in so far as the data permit, some of the 
of mas Eo Possible causes of the varying degrees 

Culinity and feminity.” 41 refs.—G. Frank. 


4619. Pogz A 
slvai; 084у, J., & Ciger, J. (Bratislava, Czecho- 
i тайа) Die akute all hoheche Halluzinose und 


Versuches holte Unterbrechung bei Selbstmord- 


һайшс 5" mit Leuchtgas. [The acute alcoholic 
tem; кз and its repeated cessation on suicidal at- 
» ith illuminating gas.] Psychiat, Neurol. 


. P. apie 
Sie и, Leipzig, 1959( May), 11, 148-150.—The 
uring ас “year-old occasional drinker is presented. 
resulted cute intoxications, severe psychic traumata 
states of alcoholic hallucinosis which 


ceased ate P 
CT pod Suicidal attempts. Russian summary.— 


34: 4616-4624 


4620. Rubenstein, Ben O. (Wayne State U. 
Medical School) Some comments about stuttering 
for teachers. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959 (May), 
45, 162-168.—Stuttering is traced to “a disturbance 
within the mental structure in which the speaking 
apparatus unconsciously and in a distorted way gives 
expression to originally repressed impulses.”  Ac- 
cording to the author, pleasure with regard to re- 
tention during the anal stage predisposes one to 
stuttering in cases in which retention means expres- 
sion of aggression without retaliation. Because of 
the deep-seated nature of stuttering, teachers are told 
that they should not feel it is their fault if a child 
continues to stutter. Some suggestions to teachers 
include: (a) they should examine their own uncon- 
scious aggression, (b) the stutterer should be subtly 
notified that teachers have no personal stake in him, 
(c) when the child blocks, the idea should be con- 
veyed to him that “we have no need for the words if 
he is not ready."—N. M. Chansky. 

4621. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Re- 
lationships of measures of anxiety and experimen- 
tal instructions to word association test perform- 
ance. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 59, 37- 
42.—The performance of Ss of differing anxiety levels 
on a word association task under 2 instructional con- 
ditions was questioned. The two sets of instructions 
used . . . differed in that one set informed S, prior to 
the word association task, he was about to take a 
personality test, whereas the other set of instructions 
was neutral. These instructions and the anxiety 
measures were then related (a) to S's ability to re- 
member word associations he had given and (b) to 
the agreement of S's responses with those of norma- 
tive group. ... The results were discussed in terms 
of an interfering response interpretation of anxiety." 
15 refs.—G. Frank. 

4622. Socarides, Charles W. Measuring and 
content of a pedophiliac perversion. J. Amer. Psy- 
choanal. Ass., 1959(Jan), 7, 84-94.—"Early severe 
libidinal frustration and the consequent overpowering 
aggression played a crucial role in the genesis of the 
fully developed pedophiliac perversion.” In this pa- 
tient a splitting of the ego and of the object were con- 
ditions necessary for the enactment of the perversion, 
The perversion succeeded in interrupting the progres- 
sion toward a psychosis and was a prophylactic de- 
vice.—D. Prager. 

4623. Sperling, Melitta. (State U. New York 
Downstate Medical Center) Equivalents of depres- 
sion in children. J. Hillside Hosp., 1959(Јап-Арг), 
8, 138-148.—“. . . there is a high incidence of depres- 
sion in children of all ages—contrary to the common 
belief. . . . the young child tends to express depression 
in somatic equivalents,” e.g., sleep disturbances, pru- 
ritis, migrainous type headaches, motor retardation, 
and disturbed food intake. “...the predominantly so- 
matic nature under which a depression manifests itself 
in childhood is retained and revived in certain de- 
pressions of adults. . . . treatment . . . must be di- 
rected primarily toward the child's reaction to the 
feeling of loss of his love object." 37 refs.—G. Y. 
Kenyon. 

4624. Stauder, К. Н. (Pettenkoferstr. 18, Munich, 
Germany) Studien zur Psychologie und Psycho- 
therapie der Fettsüchtigen. [Studies in the psy- 
chology and psychotherapy of the obese.] Psyche, 
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Heidel., 1959(Feb), 12, 641-686.—Survey of the 
literature and case material from the author's prac- 
tice, shows how numerous and varied the effective 
factors in obesity may be. There are, for example, 
cases of late obesity without evidence of early oral 
trauma just as there are cases in which the psycho- 
genetic factors are conscious. Treatment of obesity 
requires close collaboration among internist, psycho- 
therapist, and neurologist. 49 refs.—E. W. Eng. 

4625. Stunkard, Albert. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Obesity and the denial of hunger. Psychosom. 
Med., 1959( Jul-Aug), 21, 281-289.—17 obese and 18 
nonobese women were studied by the standard Can- 
non and Carlson procedures for the measurement of 
gastric motility in association with introspective re- 
ports relative to hunger sensations. Patterns of gas- 
tric motility were for the 2 groups indistinguishable. 
The 17 obese Ss, however, reported fewer accom- 
panying hunger sensations. 8 of the 17 were found 
to suffer from “the night eating syndrome.” Clinical 
study of the Ss suggested that the denial of hunger 
in the obese is “related to social pressures” whereas 
the association between denial and the night eating 
syndrome "suggests" a neurotic involvement. A 
group of obese men gave no statements indicative of 
denial of hunger.—L. A, Pennington. 

4626. Thorne, Frederick С. The etiology of 
sociopathic reactions. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959 
(Apr), 13, 319-330.—". . . an hypothetical model of 
the etiology of sociopathic reactions as style of life 
disorders. A survey of the literature on sociopathic 
or psychopathic behavior results in the collection of 
a list of symptoms which must be explained by any 
valid theory. The typical pattern of development of 
the sociopathic life style is outlined in an hypothetical 
case summarizing the salient features of the syndrome. 
A plan of requirements for effective therapy with 
sociopaths is presented.”—L. N. Solomon. 

4627. Ungerleider, J. Thomas. (University Hosp., 
Cleveland, O.) Alcohol, convulsions and tranqui- 
lizers: А clinical and electroencephalographic 
study. J. neru. ment, Dis., 1958(Dec), 127, 518- 
527.—'"'Clinical and electroencephalographic observa- 
tions were made on a patient with ‘rum fits’ who had 
also convulsed several hours after receiving an oral 
dose of chlorpromazine for ‘impending’ delirium tre- 
mens, ‘These observations were made after the ex- 
perimental administration of alcohol and a tran- 
quilizer (chlorpromazine, promazine, reserpine), alone 
and in combination" No EEG abnormalities or 
changes in clinical status were noted. Theoretical 
implications are discussed. 50 reís.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4628. Vogel, Muriel. (Alcoholic Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto) Alcohol, alcoholism, and intro- 
version-extraversion. Canad. J. Psychol, 1959 
(Jun), 13, 76-83.— The implications for research on 
alcoholism of Eysenck's introversive-extraversive di- 
mension and of Frank's studies of conditioning are 
developed. Specific hypotheses are proposed relating 
alcohol and alcoholism to introversion-extraversion 
and learning. The investigation of some of these hy- 
potheses is planned. 17 refs.—R. S. Davidon. 

4629. Wallace, Anthony F. C. Cultural determi- 
nants of response to hallucinatory experience. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Jul), 1, 58-69.— 
An anthropologist examines the "range of cultural 
variation in conditions inducing, interpretations of, 
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and responses to, hallucinatory experience.” The 
conclusion is reached that a culture's definition of hal- 
lucination has a marked effect on the responses both 
of the mentally ill and of normal persons,—L, А, 
Pennington. 


4630. Wallinga, Jack V. Separation anxiety: 
School phobia. J. Lancet, 1959( Jun), 79, 258-260, 
—Mothers need to become aware of their reluctance 
to let their children grow up and leave home. Fathers 
can help by giving the wife more emotional support 
and by playing more adequately their paternal role. 
The therapist aids the child by enabling him to ven- 
tilate his fears about leaving home.—G. K. Morlan. 


4631. Werczberger, A. Zur Katamnase der 
Enuresis Nocturna. [Concerning the catamnesis of 
nocturnal enuresis.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1959(Feb-Mar), 8, 42-52.—The case dis- 
cussion of enuretics and former enuretics is continued 
(see 34: 1737). The results indicate that 3 types of 
enuretics are distinguishable in the present study: 
enuretics for whom bedwetting is the primary symp- 
tom and who are showing “constitutionally abnormal 
features; those who show spontaneous recovery from 
the symptom, most frequently in early childhood or 
during the 1st school years, and who show no further 
disturbance in other areas; and the 3rd group, which 
does show neurotic disturbance after cessation of the 
symptom. It was found that the later recovery from 
the enuresis occurred, the more neurotic symptoms 
tended to persist. The study points up the need for 
early treatment of enuresis by milieu analysis 2g 
prevent development of a neurosis. 52 refs—E. 
Schwerin. 


4632. Wiener, Gerald. The interaction among 
anxiety, stress instructions, and difficulty. J. сб 
sult, Psychol., 1959( Aug), 23, 324—328.—Тһе simi 
larity of individuals with high test anxiety EREE 
and low test anxiety (LA) in manifesting bon 
overt behavior is associated with the nature O ү 
dynamics. HA stress Ss have difficulty with os 
problems due to anxiety. LA nonstress Ss lac ond 
tivation in dealing with external problem ишш j| 
Performance on projective tasks may be viewe 
problem solving situations.—4. А. Kramish. 


4633. Winsemius, W. (Nederlands Inst. Bo 
ventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar Б 
wetenschap der veiligheid. III. [On the bus 
a science of safety. Part IIL.] Mens Onde! viis 
1959(Mar), 13, 107-114.—(see 34: 2341) Previo 
research on the human factor in accident сап 0 
consists of a rather extensive set of hypothese td 
greater and less likelihood. Further research WO 


ry à " 1 ous 
be aided by an ordering and synthesis of this pd des 


the accident 


5 
(b) if so, what this conduct consisted of: (с) ОУ 
this conduct unsafe and, if so, what alternative ures 
cedures were available; (d) whether safer р 

are practicable; (e) what factors are presen 
avoidance of accidents by others in the Sl 
tion; (f) what physical and organizationa 
were involved. Previous research has tende 
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more concerned with attaching blame than with the 
delimitation of the above factors.—S. Duker. 


4634. Winsemius, W. (Nederlands Inst, Prae- 
yentieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. IV. [On the way to a 
science of safety. Part IV.] Mens Onderneming, 
1959(May), 13, 165-173.—(see 34: 4633)  Acci- 
dents are not due solely to personal characteristics. 
The "signal" may: (a) become less distinct, (b) 
become more complex, (c) have several meanings, 
(d) conflict with other signals, (e) conflict with the 
normally expected situation, (f) change its nature, 
(g) be variable, (h) be undependable.—S. Duker. 


4635. Wylie, Howard Lee, & Delgado, Rafael A. 
A pattern of mother-son relationship involving 
the absence of the father. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1959 (Tul), 29, 644-649.—A case history is presented 
to illustrate the common features found in 20 selected 
cases of boys whose fathers are absent and whose 
mothers cannot control their aggression. In most of 
the cases the fathers are looked upon by the mothers 
as being bad, the boys are viewed as being just like 
their fathers, and the relationship between mother and 
son is intense, highly sexualized, and full of hos- 
tility. The mothers come for help only under ex- 
ternal pressure and leave quickly—R. E. Perl. 


06. Zulliger, Tue Eine “Deckerinnerung.” 
creen memory.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959(Apr), 
13, 37-48.—Description of the penetration of a screen 
memory of a 50-year-old man through his self-analy- 
Sis of 2 dreams during a single night.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 4335, 4374, 4375, 4378, 4400, 
4424, 4427, 4454, 4563, 4743) 


ЅреЕСН DISORDERS 


4637. Brook, Franklin. Stammerin: i 
, е g and its 
igatment. London, England: Pitman Medical Pub- 
RUE Co. 1957. ix, 134. 21s.—Chapters: “Aetiol- 
Re (including discussion on left-handedness and 
in muscular incoordination), “Primary Stammer- 
"Rand its Treatment," "Secondary Stammering," 
pep Differential Relaxation and Effortless 
CM The Stammerer in a Passive Role," *Re- 
55 e Stammer by Degrees," "Supportive Ther- 
» Rehabilitation," “The Stammerer in Schools," 


“Conclusion.” у M 
Pon 45-item bibliog.—R. F. Wagner. 
E,& H; 


yo i 
EE A 


tel! р. $250. (see 25: 2572) А guide for stu- 


е : 
Nu of adjusting to a handicap (with major 

i Upon stuttering). Contents include exer- 
tivity an achieving an objective attitude, class ac- 
ome assignments specifically related to 

аа ап appendix of additional assignments 
to liabiliti lons for adapting the materials of the book 
39 ES other than stuttering.—L. N. Solomon. 
RI) ditzSimons, Ruth. (Warwick School Dept., 
Чопа] жасу opmental psychosocial, and educa- 
lation RIS in children with nonorganic articu- 
481499 lems. Child Develpm., 1958(Dec), 29, 
Reading R ata (biographie, CAT, Metropolitan 
est, and eadiness Test, Metropolitan Achievement 
ineland Social Maturity Scale) on 70 


34: 4634-4644 


children with normal speech and 70 with diffuse non- 
organic articulatory problems. The speech problem 
group showed more deviation in the developmental, 
psychosocial, and educational variables. The rela- 
tion between nonorganic speech disorders and psycho- 
social factors is discussed. The efficacy of sympto- 
matic treatment to such speech problems is questioned. 
—B. Champ. 

4640. House, Arthur S. (Syracuse U.) A note 
on optimal vocal frequency. J. speech hear. Res., 
1959, 2, 55-60.—Description of a physical charac- 
teristic of vowel production which is sufficient to ac- 
complish systematic variations in over-all vowel level 
as a function of vocal frequency. Traditional meth- 
ods advocated for locating optimum pitch levels were 
not adequate.—M. F. Palmer. 

4641. Knott, John R. Correll, Robert E. & 
Shepherd, Jean Nicholson. (U. Iowa) Frequency 
analysis of electroencephalograms of stutterers 
and nonstrutterers. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 
74-80.—3 groups of 63 Ss were studied for frequency 
analysis of their EEGs. Group 1 consisted of 19 
stutterers, Group 2 of 20 normals, and Group 3 of 
24 stutterers selected in about 2 years from the same 
population as the Ist group. Resting EEGs were 
compared. There were neurophysiological differ- 
ences between the 2 groups of stutterers and the com- 
parison group of nonstutterers, using Ulett measures. 
Tn 1 stuttering group there was a difference in alpha 
band activity which seemed to follow the Ulett anx- 
iety-prone group. This was not true for the other 
stuttering group. Both stuttering groups differed 
from the nonstuttering group in 1 way or another, 
with the 2 stuttering groups differing more exten- 
sively from each other than from nonstuttering group. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

4642. Spriestersbach, Duane C., & Powers, Gene 
R. (U. Iowa) Nasality in isolated vowels and 
connected speech of cleft palate speakers. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 40-45.—Recordings were 
made of 7 isolated vowels and of connected speech 
produced by 50 children with cleft palates and scaled 
for severity of nasality by 30 judges. Severity of 
nasality in connected speech is related to severity of 
nasality for each isolated vowel studied, with correla- 
tion coefficients ranging from .47 to .60. High vowels 
are in general more nasal than low vowels. Front 
vowels are more nasal than back vowels for equal 
tongue heights. Some individuals deviated markedly 
from the group trend.—2M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 4434, 4750, 4754, 4772) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


4643. Bando, Fumio. Frustration tolerance of 
delinquents. Shikoku Corr. Bul., 1958, 13, 19-25.— 
Resistance curve, amount of response and latency 
time of GSR, is significantly different between stable 
group and unstable group of institutionalized delin- 
quents.—K. Mizushima. 

4644. Berman, Sidney. Antisocial character dis- 
order: Its etiology and relationship to delin- 
quency. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Jul), 29, 
612-621.—Antisocial character disorder develops as 
a result of a series of experiences in which the child 
is often cared for in an overdetermined way for the 
lst year of life and then, as intense oral sadism and 
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motor patterns of behavior require integration, the 
mother-child relationship fails the child. This results 
in the most intense hate against the mother, a hate 
which is defended against by denial and projection. 
Treatment may require a long period of time and an 
incorruptible, benevolent, objective relationship with 
the therapist. Guidance and treatment must be 
brought into the homes of these families, and the 
parents, especially the mother, must be supported in 
the process of socializing these children.—R. E. Perl. 


4645. Central Council of Juvenile Problem 
(Japan). Annual report of juveniles. Tokyo, 
Japan: Printing Bureau, Ministry of Justice, 1958. 
447 p. 500 Yen.—Ecologies and treatments on every 
kind of Japanese juvenile problem are described with 
recent statistical data and various kinds of case stud- 
ies. Treatment and preventive activities are studied 
in detail—K, Mizushima. 


4646. de la Vega, Gabriel. Crime as the drama- 
tization of a masturbation fantasy. Psychoanal, 
psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(2), 3-20.—Criminal acts 
convey an element of the enactment of a bisexual 
fantasy. Solitude, secrecy, the forbidden, punish- 
ment, retribution, masochism, and autoerotism are 
common to both crime and masturbation. Criminal 
acts and rituals are integrated with the total per- 
sonality as in the compulsive. The criminal shows 
autism, concrete thinking, and primary mode think- 
ing as seen in the schizophrenic. “The criminal act 
can be understood as a tentative psychic restitution, 
perhaps intermediate between hallucination and de- 
lusion.” 22 refs—D. Prager. 


4647. Eller, H., & Weber, A. Zur Frage des 
Schulschwánzens. [Concerning the problem of tru- 
ancy.] Prax. Kinderpsychol, Kinderpsychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 8, 170-172—A case of a 1215-year-old boy, 
whose truancy from school increased from short inter- 
mittent to unusually prolonged periods, is presented. 
This was found to be related to a special symptom re- 
action in a schizoid personality.—E. Schwerin, 


4648. Gadpaille, Warren J. Observations on 
the sequence of resistances in groups of adoles- 
cent delinquents. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959 
(Jul), 9, 275-286.—Adolescent delinquents in group 
therapy display a sequence of resistances to therapy, 
directed first toward the environment, later toward 
inner dangers. The sequence and the direction are 
related to the nucleus conflict of these adolescents.— 
M. J. Vargas. 


4649, Galvin, James A. V., & MacDonald, John 
M. (Colorado Psychopathic Hosp., Denver) Psy- 
chiatric study of a mass murderer. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959( Jun), 115, 1057-1061.—The family and 
personal history and dynamic formulation are pre- 
sented and discussed in the case of a 23-year-old man 
who confessed to placing a time bomb in a plane, 


thus killing 44 people including his mother.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


4650. Gold, Leo. (Riverside Hosp, NYC) To- 
ward an understanding of adolescent drug addic- 
tion. Fed. Probation, 1957, 22(3), 42-48.—The teen 
age drug addict comes from a rejecting environment 
and family which produced deep feelings of insecurity. 
“The adolescent addict is geared for failure rather 
than success.” He grew up on the periphery of the 
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social world as a “withdrawn, somewhat isolated in- 
dividual who seemed more of an inactive observer of 
life than a direct participant in it.” The crucial prob- 
lem in the psychotherapy of these people is in estab- 
lishing an adequate rapport. The addict is unwilling 
to give up the known gratification of his drug for an 
unknown relationship with the therapist. Numerous 
hospitalizations and readdictions are common. “The 
hospital must serve as a protected community where 
the adolescent can learn the basic nature of social 
relatedness.” —R. W. Deming. 


4651. Gottfried, Nathan Wolf. (Ohio State U.) 
Psychological needs and verbally expressed ag- 
gression of adolescent delinquent boys. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3352-3353.—Abstract, 


4652. Kvaraceus, William C. Prediction of mal- 
adjustive behavior. Proc. 1958 ETS Invit. Conf. 
Test, Probl., 1959, 26-34.—Factors which tend to raise 
or to lower the reliability and validity of currently 
available instruments for making such predictions аге 
emphasized. The basic premises of prediction ще 
ology are discussed, and some special construction ou 
validation problems are reviewed.—R. L. McCornack. 


4653. Kvaraceus, William C. (National Educa- 
tion Ass.) Some cultural aspects of delinquency. 
Fed, Probation, 1959, 23(1), 8-12.—7 common cul- 
tural determinants of juvenile delinquency are: 80 M 
ing personal-social problems through violence, e 
cult of pleasure and self-indulgence, anonymity о 
modern living, adult attitudes toward yos eu 
mantic but surplus commodity, nature of the d 
imitative example to which youth are exposed, ac i 
on sociability and popularity, and the urgency to s 
ceed.—R. W. Deming. 


re, : istics of de- 
4654. Nishimura, Hideo. Characteristics О 
linquents in ТАТ. Jap. J. case Stud., 1958, $ 
—Records of TAT with 50 delinquents (aged 14-20) 
in Yokohama Juvenile Classification Cent 
studied in comparison with those of normal e Bg 
Rejection of parents and other environment Pd 
sures were projected more frequently as wee бл 
pensatory activities. On some cards, descrip! Те АР 
Sexual activities of parents or siblings ecc. 
rectly, which is very rare in the normal con 
К. Mizushima, :nie, Bos- 
4655. Rexford, Eveoleen N. (Thom cina be- 
ton, Mass.) Some meanings of аБЕГе ol Soe. 
havior in children. Ann, Amer. Acad. and ag- 
Sci., 1959(Mar), 322, 10-18.—"Over-activity $ often 
gressive, destructive behavior in children X This 
regarded as precursors of juvenile delinquener «gg. 
symptomatology is nonspecific for diagnosis ide range 
tion, Review of typical cases shows the the varied 
of meanings such behavior may have and uch chil- 
backgrounds, in a causal sense, from which educed or 
dren may come. If delinquency is to ђе 1 ntifically 
prevented, more will have to be learned seekers а 
about this whole subject. Both clinical ОГ yd 
the general public will have to revise thei 
toward and their ways of dealing W!' 
children."—M. M. Berkun. 


e Н. 
4656. Rose, Arnold M, & Weber, Georg? ар. 
Predicting the population in institutions ^c yj. 
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gests a doubling of needs and costs by 1970 in the 
United States.—L. 4. Pennington. 


4657. Rosenfeld, Eva. (Jewish Board Guardians, 
NYC) A research-based proposal for a com- 
munity program for delinquency prevention. Ann. 
Amer. Acad. Pol. Soc, Sci., 1959(Mar), 322, 136- 
145—"Delinquent behavior among juveniles is а re- 
sponse to a real difficulty in achieving commonly de- 
sired goals through conventional, law-abiding be- 
havior; delinquency is also, especially among the 
; more ‘sick,’ a way of handling inner strain and anx- 
iety, A community program to reduce delinquency 
must provide encouragement and opportunities for 
legitimate success for those delinquents who can profit 
thereby,” —M. М. Berkun. 


4658. Saksida, Stane. 
and frustration stereotypes. 
thiat,, 1959 ( Jul), 29, 599-611.—According to this re- 
port from Yugoslavia, there are 2 different dynamics 
at work in delinquent youth. (a) Motivation mecha- 
nisms directed toward a specific goal; the structure 
of these offenses include a span between wish and 
reality and a strengthening of the motive by inefü- 
Cent mechanisms regulating the relationship toward 
authority, a morally negative environment, and cir- 
cumstances favorable to the act. (b) Frustration 
stereotype is the basic cause for delinquency in 67% 
of the cases; in these individuals there are typical 
Somatic conditions leading to frustration, objective 
family conditions which frustrate, and a higher aver- 
age of personality traits affected by frustration. In 
these people the punishable acts do not have a real 
goal, but are an escape from emotional tension or en- 
vironmental pressure,.—R. E. Perl. 


4659. Savitz, Leonard D (U. Pennsylvani 
avitz, i р ylvania) 
Automobile theft. J. crim. Law Criminol. police 
in 1959(Jul-Aug), 50, 132-143.—A sociological 
alysis of the “auto thief" is given along with sug- 


estions for additional ists.— 
rr ional study by psychologists.—L. 4. 


Motivation mechanisms 


cad Siegel, Nathaniel Harold. (New York U.) 
SER on of social psychological factors to treat- 
Dind Outcome in two correctional facilities. 

ation Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3394.—Abstract. 


4661 Steinin chi 

У ger, Edward Henry. (Michigan 
iss U.) Changes in the MMPI profiles of first 
ison offenders during their first year of im- 


msonment, Di i 
$34-3305 a poer ation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 


(See also Abstracts 4170, 4420, 4455, 4498, 4516, 
4547) 


PsycHosEs 


к. Anderson, E. W., Trethowan, W. H., & 
investigati c. i. Manchester) An experimental 
Айа руусу. Of simulation and pseudo-dementia. 
No, jh at, neurol. Scand., КЪН, 1959, 34, Suppl. 
Mental diso тг normal Ss were asked to simulate 
a stand. rder, following which each was submitted 
Suts уер. dized psychiatric examination. The re- 

1 Simulating contrasted with those of a normal non- 
dementia 8 group, a group of patients with organic 
elation as à group exhibiting pseudodementia. In 
in diff € number and quality of errors made, 
erences are demonstrable. The pertinent 
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Amer. J. Orthopsy- ` 


34: 4657—4669 


world literature is discussed on the basis of a 65- 
item bibliography.—R. Kaelbling. 

4663. Arazi, Shifra. (New York U.) Distor- 
tion in perceptual recall in schizophrenia. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3359-3360.—Ab- 
Stract. 

4664. Arieti, Silvano. Schizophrenic thought. 
Amer, J. Psychother., 1959(Jul), 13, 537-552.— 
Schizophrenic cognition is seen as a form of teleo- 
logic regression, a regression that has the purpose of 
solving conflicts either by denying them or by trans- 
forming them in a more acceptable way. A theoretic 
presentation of some of the problems involved in this 
point of view are presented together with a case his- 
tory to illustrate some of the points made.—L. N. 
Solomon. 7 

4665. Bolzani, L. Delirio di negazione, idee 
d'immortalita e delirio di enormita. [Delirium of 
negation, ideas of immortality, and delirium of expan- 
siveness.] Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958(Ѕер- 
Dec), 19, 453-476.—Case presentation, review of the 
literature, and discussion, English, French, German 
and Italian summaries.—D. A. Santora. 


4666. Cappon, Daniel. Morphology and other 
parameters of phantasy in the schizophrenias: 
A phenomenological and statistical approach to 
dreams and other works of the imagination as 
they occur in the natural history of schizophrenic 
illness. AMA Arch, gen. Psychiat., 1959(Jul), 1, 
17-34.—Reports of phantasy content gave important 
clues to the early diagnosis, history, prognosis, and 
pathology of schizophrenia. The method for iden- 
tifying and measuring the level of the illness through 
the use of phantasy content is described. Such a 
“dream profile” is “а surer method than the scoring 
of projective techniques.”—L. A. Pennington. 


4667. de Mille, Richard. (U. Southern California) 
Learning theory and schizophrenia: A comment. 
Psychol. Bull., 1959(Jul), 56, 313-314.—In a recent 
paper by Mednick (see 33: 10749), concerned with a 
learning theory explanation of schizophrenia, some 
confusion with respect to the use of the concept “gen- 
eralization” exists. Pointing out the inconsistencies, 
it is suggested that further theoretical articulation is 
required.—JW. J. Meyer. 


4668. Fattovich, Giovanni. Considerazioni su 
alcuni aspetti medico-sociali della demenza senile. 
[Considerations on some medicosocial aspects of senile 
dementia.] Difesa soc., 1959, 38(1), 44—58.—Senile 
dementia is not only a psychiatric problem but a 
medicosocial problem as well. Statistical data and 
individual cases are presented.—L. L’Abate. 


4669. Feldstein, Aaron; Hoagland, Hudson, & 
Freeman, Harry. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) 
Blood and urinary serotonin and 5-hydroxyindole 
acetic acid levels in schizophrenic patients and 
normal subjects. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Jul), 
129, 62-68.—“The mean concentration of blood sero- 
tonin in normal non-psychotic male subjects was 
found to be 0.19 ug/ml, in chronic.schizophrenic male 
patients, 0.17 ug/ml, and in acute psychotic male pa- 
tients, 0.12 ug/ml. The mean urinary excretion rate 
of 5-HIAA in normal male subjects was found to be 
203 ug/hr, in chronic schizophrenic male patients, 
225 ug/hr, and in acute psychotic male patients, 332 
ug/hr. The results do not indicate a metabolic defect 
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in serotonin metabolism and therefore do not support 
the hypothesis of a causal relationship between sero- 
tonin metabolism and acute or chronic schizophrenia.” 
—WN. Н. Pronko. 


4670. Fine, Harold J., & Zimet, Carl N. (VA, 
Bridgeport, Conn.) Process-reactive schizophrenia 
and genetic levels of perception. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959(Jul), 59, 83-85.—"An attempt was 
made to evaluate the degree of perceptual regression, 
as defined by Rorschach responses, in reactive and 
process schizophrenics. The hypothesis that process 
schizophrenics show a preponderance of gentically 
lower responses than reactive schizophrenics was con- 
firmed, ‘The data indicate grosser perceptual imma- 
turity within the process schizophrenic group and 
more adequate and integrated perceptual functioning 
within the reactive group. Several possible interpre- 
tations of these findings are presented."—G. Frank. 


4671. Fisher, Seymour, & Cleveland, Sidney E. 
(Baylor Coll, Medicine, Houston, Tex.) Right-left 
body reactivity patterns in disorganized states. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis. 1959(May), 128, 396-400.—The 
hypothesis was tested that schizophrenics or individ- 
uals under the influence of LSD would show regres- 
Sive and immature right-left reactivity patterns as 
a disruption of body image integration. Results 
secured with 41 male schizophrenics and 10 normal 
Ss supported the hypothesis.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4672. Fiume, S. Concetti e limiti della schizo- 
frenia. [Concepts and limitations of Schizophrenia.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1958(Sep-Dec), 19, 
478-496.— The varieties of opinion on the etiology of 
schizophrenia seem related to personal bias on the 
part of many European authors discussing the prob- 
lem. Noted is the trend for some coming together 
of those oriented toward organic factors and those 
leaning toward psychogenic explanations. There is 
more of a tendency to approach schizophrenia as a 
syndrome rather than as a specific disease. The limits 
of schizophrenia seem largely undefined; some see 
them as very large and others as being more re- 
stricted, Italian, French, English, and German sum- 
maries.—D. A. Santora. 


4673, Gal, Paul. (Fairfield State Hosp., New- 
town, Conn.) Mental disorders of advanced years. 
Geriatrics, 1959(Apr), 14, 224-228.—Macroscopic 
and microscopic autopsy study of the brains of 104 
geriatric patients were related to clinical manifesta- 
tions of behavior disorder. “The weight of the brain 
did not correlate with mental function. Changes of 
brain tissue per se did not necessarily produce and 
give the characteristics of a psychosis, The heredi- 
tary-constitutional, personal and social factors played 
an important etiologic and precipitating role in the 
development of a psychosis."—D. T. Herman, 


4674, Gibson, Robert W., Cohen, Mabel B, & 
Cohen, Robert А. (Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md.) 
On the dynamics of the manic-depressive person- 
ality. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Jun), 115, 1101-1107. 
—The findings of 2 studies are summarized, and their 
theoretical and therapeutic implications are discussed, 
Questions for further research are raised.—N. Н, 
Pronko. 

46/5. Glick, Burton S. (State U. New York 
Downstate Medical Center) Homosexual panic: 
Clinical and theoretical considerations. J. nerv, 
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ment. Dis., 1959(Jul), 129, 20-28.—An attempt to 
clarify the concept of homosexual panic, which has 
had so many meanings attached to it. The term 
should be used to refer to an acute episodic schizo- 
phrenic reaction accompanied by intense terror based 
on the patient's unconscious wish to present himself 
as a homosexual object with the expectation of dire 
consequences.—N. H. Pronko. 


4676. Goldfarb, William; Braunstein, Patricia, 
& Scholl, Hannah. An approach to the investiga- 
tion of childhood schizophrenia: The speech of 
schizophrenic children and their mothers. Amer, 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1959( Jul), 29, 481—490.—A. study 
of speech disorders of schizophrenic children is pre- 
sented as a sample of the research program at the 
Ittleson Center for Child Research, which is investi- 
gating many functional systems of these children. 
'The center considers the diagnosis of childhood 
schizophrenia as an awkward signal for an etiologi- 
cally nonspecific, profound deficiency in. essential 
adaptive functions—a conspicuous deviation from 
normal in quality of ego functioning. —R. E. Perl. 

4677. Goldstein, Kurt. (NYC) Concerning the 
concreteness in schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jul), 59, 146-148.—In a previously ИШ, 
lished paper (see 33: 8329), Cavanaugh n 
that schizophrenic patients are suffering from D 
creased motivation. He states that his results speal 
against my concept of schizopenia, assuming that 
consider the concreteness of the schizophrenic to ies 
result of an organic defect of the brain, similar to ш Я 
impairment of abstraction in organic patients. n 
has apparently overlooked the fact that the author B. 
denied such an intepretation. . . . I hope that this ig 
cussion may eliminate forever the wrong азан 
that I consider the abnormal concreteness in SC 120 
phrenics as an effect of an organic deficit. . . . —% 
Frank. ud 

4678. Gross, Leonard R. MMPI LFK 
tionships with criteria of behavioral distur! КРЕ 
and social adjustment in a schizophrenic РО 223. 
tion. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Aug), 23, 5 e 
—Significant differences were noted between eae 
social adjustment and severe behavioral distur ШЫ. 
in males and females. Females admit freely to pa can 
ogy and act out symptomatology. Males о к 
scious and unconscious denial and constriction 
havior.—4. А. Kramish. 


4679. Hermann, Imre. Das schépferische ш 
das schizoidfehlerfreie Denken, e ingen. 
Johann Bolyais mathematischen Abhan ing as 
[Creative thinking and correct schizoid thin! Johann 
illustrated in the mathematical treatises of I8 
Bolyai.] Psyche, Heidel., 1958 (Feb), 12, 706-71. 
It is well established that Bolyai, founder of his pro- 
geometry, suffered from schizophrenia during tic pre 
ductive period. It is possible to show psy cho mathe- 
occupations in the actual course of his са ink- 
matical work. Thus a correct form of shra schizoid 
ing can accompany an erroneous form "ihought В 
thinking. This correct form of schizoid t КШ ab- 
characterized by system building, visualization.” ор 
straction, sign character, efforts to find шан, 
freedom from contradictions, emergence of ion, 20 
independence of thoughts, overgeneralizatitl. — 
working through of world destruction phan 
E. W. Eng. 
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4680. Hozier, Ann. (Mendota State Hosp., Madi- 
son, Wis.) Оп the breakdown of the sense of 
reality: A study of spatial perception in schizo- 
phrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 23, 185- 
194.—The Ss were 25 hospitalized schizophrenic 
women and the same number of nonhospitalized 
women as controls. The problem concerned the per- 
ception of spatial relationships by schizophrenics as 
directly related to the problem of bodily self. The 
schizophrenic group made significantly ‘more errors 
and was more variable on the tasks. Disturbances 
in spatial perception in reference to the body, and to 
the body and the world, were found. The breakdown 
of the bodily self is interpreted to be a consequence 
of a diminution of narcissistic cathexis of the body. 
19 refs.—4. А. Kramish. 


4681. Johannsen, Walter James. (U. Wisconsin) 
Responsiveness of schizophrenics and normals to 
social and non-social feedback. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Jun), 19, 3366.—Abstract. 


4682. Kral, V. A., Grad, B., & Hunzinger, W. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada) Diurnal variation 
patterns of circulating eosinophil counts and sali- 
vary NA/K in psychiatric patients. J. nerv., ment. 
Dis., 1959 (Tul), 129, 69-75.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4683. Lasky, Julian J., Hover, Gerald L., Smith, 
Philip A., Bostian, David W., Duffendack, Stanley 
C,& Nord, Charles L. Post-hospital adjustment 
as [ейге by psychiatric patients and by their 
Staff. J. consult. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 23, 213-218.— 
Predischarge ratings were used by a group of psy- 
(чс patients to predict rehospitalization and work, 
ШУ, апа health adjustment for a period of 2 years 
following hospitalization. Predictions were derived 
Tom human interactions and not from psychological 


tests. Patients could not make predictions.—4. A. 
ramish. 


А ои Lomas, Peter. The husband-wife relation- 
ир 5Ў Cases of puerperal breakdown. Brit. J. med. 

fea i 1959(Jun), 32, 117-123.— Clinical impres- 
i ased on treatment of mothers are presented. 
ant. Cases, there was little contact between pres- 
бш Past generations. Conventional masculine- 
ШШ ine characteristics were less marked than is 
б ы Mr women were deviant in the direction 
ship teu Tigidity and were dominating in relation- 
КЫ ward the husband. Meeting the demands of 

stand У was difficult for these women who held high 
ards for themselves. The husbands had ap- 


Parently permitted i 
could provide themselves to be dominated and 


le little support after the birth of the 
a Case illustrations are presented. —C. L. Winder. 


young „Мағагу, Louise. Severe disturbances in 
ter relati men reflecting damaging mother-daugh- 
20.57 tionships. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Apr), 40, 
7 adolescer n analysis of casework carried out with 
had fato От early postadolescent girls, all of whom 
maging 81а! personalities as a result of severely 
Cf ing e relationships with their mothers. The kind 
Nostication o UEhter relationship observed is a prog- 
Costin ^^ Of mental illness in the daughter.—L. B. 
46 
hono, Машке, Henri. Le monologue. [The 
51-852806.]  Evolut, psychiat., 1959 (Jan-Mar), 1, 
Psychotic Istorical resumé of research concerning 
Monologues is followed by an examination 
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of the gals and the intentions of the monologue, The 
monologue always expresses a dominant aspect of 
psychoses—the deceptiveness of false words. A psy- 
chotic monologue is neither a genuine dialogue nor 
a true soliloquy, but a distortion in interpersonal 
relations which manifests itself in a perverted play 
of language. 33-item bibliog —L. A. Ostlund. 

4687. Mednick, Sarnoff A. (U. California) 
Learning theory and schizophrenia: A reply to a 
comment. Psychol. Bull., 1959(Jul), 56, 315-316.— 
In reply to de Mille's (see 34: 4667) criticisms, stud- 
ies are discussed which support the author's theo- 
retical position. Concession is made that some con- 
fusion is possible in the use of "generalization" А 
clarification is offered.—IW. J. Meyer. 

4688. Müller, Detlef. (Leipzig, Germany) Beit- 
rag zum Problem des induzierten Irreseins. [Con- 
tribution to the problem of folie à deux.] Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959( Jan), 11, 18-23. 
—The causal relationship between the 2 illnesses is 
presented as consisting of the gradual induction of a 
distortion in the relationship of the 2nd patient to the 
environment. The illness of the Ist patient is the 
main cause of the psychopathology in the 2nd. The 
long-contested disagreement about the presence of 
psychosis in the 2nd patient, is resolved in favor of 
conceding psychosis-character and justifying the pres- 
ence of a folie communiquée. 2 cases are reviewed. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

4689. Nicoletti, L, & Magherini, G. Richerche 
fattoriali sulle sindromi schizophreniche. [Fac- 
torial analysis in the schizophrenic syndromes.] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol, Psichiat., 1958(Sep-Dec), 19, 
433-450.—From the records of 64 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenic women are noted the following: years of ill- 
ness, hereditary neuropsychiatric disease, behavior 
and tidiness, affective condition, eidetic capacity, and 
various other pathological symptoms. The 3 factors 
resulting from factorial analysis are seen as wholly 
similar to the catatonic, hebephrenic, and paranoid 
schizophrenic syndromes described by Kraepelin. 
English, German, French, and Italian summaries.— 
D. A. Santora. 

4690. O'Connor, N., & Rawnsley, K. Incentives 
with paranoid and non-paranoid schizophrenics in 
a workshop. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959 ( Jun), 32, 
133-143.—Samples of paranoid and of nonparanoid 
schizophrenics were each divided into an experimental 
and a control group. АП Ss worked, packing indus- 
trial products, over a period of 40 days, receiving pay 
for this work. The experimental Ss were also given 
personal encouragement and attention. There was no 
demonstrable effect of the experimental condition on 
performance, but among paranoids it was accompanied 
by some increase in symptomatic behavior. Рага- 
noids tended to improve at a slow but steady rate. 
Nonparanoids were characterized by a negatively ac- 
celerated curve and may have performed better as a 
group than the paranoids. Improvement in perform- 
ance was great over the whole of the training period. 
—C. L. Winder. 

4691. Oles, M. (Karl Marx U.) Schizoforme 
Psychosen bei Erschópfungzustünden.  [Schizo- 
form psychoses in exhaustion states.] Psychiat. Neu- 
rol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959(Apr), 11, 112-116. 
—Schizophrenic states due to nervous exhaustion are 
described and differentiated from process schizo- 
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phrenias. The necessity for care in the differential 
diagnosis is stressed. 33 refs.—C. T. Bever. 


4692. Payne, R., & Guthrie, С. M. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Symptom syndromes among psy- 
chiatric patients. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 473-476.— 
The Lorr Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psy- 
chiatric Patients (MSRPP) was applied to 20 female 
Ss who were psychiatric hospital patients with a 
mean age of 70 yrs. An inverse factor analysis in- 
dicated 4 factors which did not coincide with the diag- 
noses.—J. Botwinick. 


4693. Resnik, S. Une crise de négativisme ca- 
tatonique. [A crisis of catatonic negativism.] Rev. 
Franc. Psychanal., 1959( Jan-Feb), 23, 103-115—A 
psychotic’s refusal to eat is met on the level anterior 
to the level of speech. Each case in treatment re- 
quires flexibility and the use of many approaches, 
yet maintaining global and psychodynamic under- 
standing. In this way, there is no opposition be- 
tween the procedures in psychiatry and psychoanaly- 
sis; on the contrary, there must be a functional cor- 
relation between the two.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4694. Rioch, David M. Problems of “percep- 
tion" and “communication” in mental illness. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Jul), 1, 81-92.— 
“Опе cannot operationally differentiate between ‘per- 
ceptions’ and their ‘communication? ” This selected 
review of recent literature portrays the roles of these 
2 functions in the psychotherapeutic relationship. 
Case reports, describing verbal and gestural trans- 
actions by the schizophrenic patient, are used to 
document.—L. А. Pennington. 


4695. Rosenthal, David. (National Institute Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Some factors associated 
with concordance and discordance with respect to 
schizophrenia in monozygotic twins. J. neru. ment. 
Dis., 1959( Jul), 129, 1-10.—An analysis of Slater’s 
data on 37 monozygotic twin pairs to test the follow- 
ing hypotheses: (a) typical schizophrenia would be 
found more frequently among concordant pairs, and 
atypical, more frequently among discordant pairs; 
(b) severity of illness would be greater in concordant 
than in discordant pairs; and (c) a history of schizo- 
phrenia would be found more frequently in families 
of concordant than discordant twin pairs. “. . . bio- 
logically speaking, at least two broad groups of 
schizophrenia are differentiated by this method of 
analysis: in one, the genetic contribution is absent 
or minimal; in the other, the genetic contribution is 
probably considerable.”—N. Н. Pronko. 


4696. Rubin, Leonard S. 
Psychiatric Inst.) Recent advances in the chem- 
istry of psychotic disorders. Psychol. Bull., 1959 
(Sep), 56, 375-383.—Empirical evidence suggests 
“that schizophrenia is characterized by some dis- 
ordered metabolic response to stress which in turn is 
dependent upon a neurohumoral or enzymatic defect." 
Current theory is derived from certain assumptions 
concerning the chemical and pharmacological proper- 
ties of psychotomimetic agents. Sufficient research 
is not yet available by which these assumptions may 
be evaluated. 27 refs.—W. J. Meyer. 


4697. Rychoff, Irving; Day, Juliana, & Wynne, 
Lyman C. Maintenance of stereotyped roles in 
the families of schizophrenics. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1959(Jul), 1, 93-98.—In such family units, 
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family roles are posited as grossly condensed and 
stereotyped; expectations and experience are reduced 
to a series of simplified formulas. The rigid organi- 
zation of the family's conception of itself is reinforced 
by each member enforcing adherence to these roles, 
Change in this rigid patterning is by case report a 
factor in the release of powerful repressive forces 
sometimes noted in the schizophrenic breakdown. 
This is 1 of a series of studies dealing with the psy- 
chodynamics in the family units of schizophrenic pa- 
tients.—L. A. Pennington, 

4698. Schwartz, Daniel P. The integrative ef- 
fect of participation. Psychiatry, 1959(Feb), 22, 
81-86.—Variations in the degree of disorganization 
in the behavior of a hospitalized chronic schizophrenic 
patient are examined in relation to her interaction 
with others. The patient’s behavior became more or- 
ganized when participation was facilitated, and more 
disorganized when she was excluded. Factors pro- 
moting isolation and facilitating participation are de- 
scribed.—C. T. Bever. 

4699. Schwarz, H. (U. Klinik Greifswald, Ger- 
many)  Circumscripte Hypochondrien, Derma- 
tozoenwahn oder taktile Halluzinose? [Circum- 
script hypochondria: Delusion of skin-infestation, or 
tactile hallucinosis.] Nervenarst, 1959( May), 5, 203- 
211.—A case history of a 70-year-old patient, who had 
several episodes in which she imagined parasitical in- 
festation. Similar cases from some 25 German refer- 
ences are discussed. The author gives his reasons for 
discarding other proposed diagnoses and suggests 8 
classification of the syndrome with manic depressive 
illness.—M. Kaelbling. 

4700. Smith, Aaron, & Kinder, Elaine F. (Rock- 
land State Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) Changes in 
psychological test performances of brain-operate 
schizophrenics after 8 years. Science, 1959 (Jan), 
129, 149-150.—“In 1957, after a postoperative inter- 
val of 8 years, 28 operated and 24 nonoperated n 
jects of the original New York State Brain RE 
Project were retested with the same psychological 
instruments.” A table of significant differences ^ 
involving comparisons on subtests of the Wechsler. 
Bellevue, Form I, as well as on the Porteus Maze ant 
Capps Homographs—and a composite score are р 
sented. “Longterm effects of topectomy showed pu 
tistically significant losses not present shortly à ү 
psychosurgery in eight of 14 psychological test ur 
ures. Site of operation, length of postoperative к 
terval, age, and nature of the measure were к: 
determining the effects of brain damage —>: 
Lachman. А 
Anderson, о 
ford L. (VA Hosp. American Lake, Wash.) Pref- 
performance of schizophrenics on the Кийе 19 
erence Record. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 19 don 
253-257.—Significant differences were obtained 116 


schizophrenics compared to the norms. differ- 
study, Klugman (see 32: 5730) had found Rn 
ence on the mechanical score only using а ™ 
group of psychotics—W. Coleman. A, & 
4702. Victor, Maurice; Talland, George. s 
Adams, Raymond D. (Harvard Medical seen) 
Psychological studies of Korsakoff's psychos Diss 
General intellectual functions. J. nerv. ment- 
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1959(Jun), 128, 528-537.—2 standard tests, one for 
memory and one for intelligence, were administered to 
a group of patients with the Wernicke-Korsakoff 
syndrome. А brief description of the clinical fea- 
tures of this syndrome is presented.—N. H. Pronko. 

4703. Vinson, David B. Responses to the Ror- 
schach test that identify schizophrenic thinking, 
feeling, and behavior. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1960(Јап-Маг), 21, 34-40.—Rorschach scores dis- 
criminated significantly between 30 schizophrenic pa- 
tients and 30 normal controls. Because of the com- 
plexity of factors which comprise a patient population, 
the experiment should be repeated in many settings. 
French and Spanish summaries.—$. Kavruck. 


4704. von Bertalanffy, Ludwig. Some biological 
considerations on the problem of mental illness. 
Bull, Menninger Clin., 1959(Mar), 23, 41-51.—A 
biological approach to mental illness must comprehend 
its many-sidedness and view it not as a number of 
Separate diseases but as a systemic disorder. The 
unitary concept of mental illness represents *a major 
breakthrough which may lead to a basic reorientation 
in theory and clinical practice." Man is an intrinsi- 
cally active, psychophysical organism and an animal 
symbolicum. ‘There is a drive toward self-realiza- 
tion with respect "both to gratification of biological 
needs and those arising within a symbolic system of 
values characteristic of a certain social and cultural 
framework." Psychopathology “means disturbances 
not only at the biological and physiological but above 
all at the symbolic level.” Examples are given with 
var reference to schizophrenia. 22 refs.—]W. 

- Varvel. 


4705. Weiss, J. M. A, Rommel, Lois, A. & 
Schaie, К. W. (Washington U.) The presenting 
Problems of Older patients referred to a psychi- 
atric clinic. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 477-481.—"The 
aim of this study was to investigate and analyze the 
Presenting problems of older outpatients referred to 
à psychiatric clinic, and to relate these problems to 
Pertinent demographic and clinical variables.” Com- 
Plaints were classified within 35 categories and ana- 
Yzed with respect to sex, diagnosis, age, and several 


of their interactions.—J. Botwinick. 


à nus. Werkman, Sidney L. Present trends in 
h Ophrenia research: Implications for child- 
(390 Schizophrenia. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
d ), 29, 473-480.—Some recent studies in the etiol- 
ee of adult schizophrenia are reviewed in order to 
Ppraise their usefulness in directing research in 
СА ood schizophrenia. Very few present-day writ- 
sti di tulate a single cause. Most of the organic 
Ski Share the assumption that the operative dis- 
s. 18 а biochemical one. In the discussion, Manuel 
аах, оттепдз the emphasis put upon the idea of 
in 1816 defect in schizophrenia, опе that can be stated 
Psychol, gical terms, in physicochemical terms, or in 
Perl, gical terms as an ego defect. 20 refs.—R. E. 


но Wittington, Н. б. (U. Kansas) Change 
Men in a case of cyclic psychosis. Bull. 
аса Ier Clin., 1959(Маг), 23, 5/-68.—In 1953 
tients р TepOrted (see 28: 1343) in which the pa- 
redict шз followed a definite cyclic course with 
O ii le „Patterns of behavior during 3 years of 
here ‘alization, 5 additional years of observation are 
Presented, Electroconvulsive therapy was fol- 
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lowed by treatment with chlorpromazine and later 
with reserpine. Certain changes have occurred in 
the clinical picture. Questions are raised concerning 
the concept of periodic psychosis as an intermittent 
disease. Karl Menninger’s concepts of “psychological 
homeostasis, schematized as a hierarchy of regula- 
tory devices employed in the face of mounting stress 
or continuing unresolved stress” offer a productive 
approach to the study of episodic mental disturbance. 
50-item bibliog —W. A. Varvel. 


4708. Wolf, L, Sacks, J. M. & Mason, A. S. 
(Boston U.) A research treatment program for 
geriatric mental patients. J. Geront., 1959, 14, 469— 
472.—'"In general, the findings indicate that when 
qualified personnel were selected, when their interest 
and involvement were consistently reinforced . . . 
and when their resistances were dealth with . . . in- 
creased positive effort was generated” which had 
“positive effects even upon a group of extreme chronic 
and regressed mental patients."—J. Botwinick. 


4709. Wolff, Gunther E. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) Geriatric mental patients and how we can 
help them. Geriatrics, 1959(Feb), 14, 94-98.— 
Based on recent findings that mental illness in the 
aged is more frequently functional than had been pre- 
sumed, an active program of treatment was instituted. 
This included psychotherapy, and drug and electro- 
convulsive therapy. Emphasis is given to the satis- 
factory results of electroconvulsive treatment.—D. T. 
Herman, 


4710. Zuckerman, Marvin, & Grosz, Hanus J. 
(Indiana U.) Contradictory results using the 
mecholyl test to differentiate process and reactive 
schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 
59, 145-146.—Replication of a previous research (see 
С. F. King, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1958, 56, 160-164), without a replication of 
the results. The present research did not find a sig- 
nificant difference between groups on the basis of 
reaction to the drug.—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 3997, 4037, 4236, 4260, 4374, 
4384, 4387, 4428, 4432, 4448, 4486, 4491, 4501, 
4505, 4512, 4560, 4573, 4752) 
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4711. Adler, Gerhard. (28, Welbeck St., London, 
England) Ich-Integration und Urbilder der Con- 
junctio. [Ego integration and primordial images of 
"conjunctio,"] Psyche, Heidel., 1959( Jun), 13, 185- 
193.—Description of the Jungian analysis of a mid- 
dle-aged woman suffering from agoraphobia. In the 
course of her therapy ego integration and individua- 
tion developed through realizations of the conjunction 
of contraries as relationships of man and woman, 
ego and nonego.—E. W. Eng. 


4712. Chapman, A. H. (U. Kansas) The con- 
cept of nemesis in psychoneurosis. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1959(Jul), 129, 29-34.—2 illustrative case his- 
tories are employed to demonstrate various features 
of the feeling designated as nemesis in which the pa- 
tient has a conviction that he is destined to follow a 
life pattern like the one which the patient precipitated 
in his parent during the patient's childhood. Its 
proper handling in therapy is indicated.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 
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4713. Chapman, A. Н. Obsessions of infanti- 
cide. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959( Jul), 1, 12- 
16.—The psychopathology, suggested psychodynam- 
ics, and prognosis are set forth. This obsession is 
usually associated with an obsessive fear of insanity 
and often represents a displacement of affect from 
parents to children. It is "often amenable to help by 
psychotherapy."—L. A. Pennington. 


4714. Dracoulides, N. N. (27, rue Hipirou, 
Athens, Greece) Le méchanisme défensif de la 
“victimisation.” [The defense mechanism of “vic- 
timization.”| Encephale, 1959, 48, 161-168.—“Vic- 
timization” is a defense mechanism, sometimes active, 
sometimes passive, which tries to provoke another’s 
pity or culpability with the purpose of procuring for 
the “victimized” 5 : elimination of fear of punishment 
and guilt feelings, securing of affective or material 
rights, and satisfaction of egocentric desires, The 
“victimized” is not masochistic, but only a simulator. 
The mechanism can be conscious or unconscious, 
The unconscious form derives from a permanent fear 
of punishment. Its etiology involves oral frustra- 
tions of feelings of proprietorship, affective abandon- 
ment, and superego fixation. It is amenable to psy- 
choanalytic therapy.—W. W. Meissner. 


4715. Foulds, G. A, & Caine, T. M. (Runwell 
Hosp. Wickford, England) Symptom clusters and 
personality types among psychoneurotic men com- 
pared with women. J. ment. Sci., 1959( Apr), 105, 
469-475.—Cutting scores of diagnostic significance 
are different for men and women on a number of 
scores derived from psychological tests such as 
Porteus Mazes, MMPI, Progressive Matrices, and 
case history items —W. L. Wilkins. 


4716. Menninger, R. W. (Peter Bent Brigham 
Hosp., Boston) Observations on absences of 
member patients in group psychotherapy. Int. J. 
group Psychother., 1959( Apr), 9, 195-203.—Absence 
appears to be a defensive maneuver and an expression 
of neurotic anxieties provoked by the group situation. 
It also appears to be a defense directed against the 
intensification of ambivalent relationships with mem- 
bers of the group and particularly with the leader, 
Absence from group sessions is symptomatic of the 
unsuccessful resolution of a group-wide core issue — 
D. Raylesberg. 


4717. Nash, John. (University Hosp., Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan) Some thoughts on the ques- 
tion of neurosis. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1959 
(Apr), 8, 9-19.—Dynamic psychiatric theory treats 
behavior disturbances as symptoms of a "neurosis" 
that lies behind them. However, from available evi- 
dence it seems plausible to regard symptoms as re- 
Sponses acquired according to learning principles, 
making the concept of neurosis unnecessary. In place 
of neurotic behavior the author distinguishes 2 classes 
of behavior: a negatively valued behavior acquired 
by learning (e.g, а tic), and a failure to acquire a 
behavior considered proper (as in enuresis). 16 refs. 
—J. Buckle. 


4718. Neimark, E. 2. Vliianie dlitel’nogo otdy- 
kha i peremeny obstanovki na techenie éksperi- 
mental’nykh nevrozov. [Effect of prolonged rest 
and change of surroundings on the course of experi- 
mental neuroses.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 92-98.—A stable experimental neurosis was de- 
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veloped in 4 dogs with various types of nervous sys- 
tems. After a rest of over a year and change of 
experimental chamber, experimental hours, etc, it 
was found that neurotic symptoms continued in dogs 
with a weaker type of nervous system—food rejec- 
tion, reduced conditioned salivary reflexes, passive 
defensive reaction, and failure of restoration of the 
conditioned stereotype. In dogs with a stronger type 
of nervous system, rapid restoration of conditioned 
reflexes was observed aíter rest as well as a complete 
restoration of the stereotype and food acceptance. 
The differences noted are accounted for by the greater 
difficulty in extinguishing conditioned connections be- 
tween the experimental conditions and the pathologi- 
cal state of the cerebral cortex in dogs with a weaker 
type of nervous system.—/. D. London. 

4719. Savitt, Robert A. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) The analysis of an occupational in- 
hibition. J. Hillside Hosp., 1959 ( Jan-Apr), 8, 131- 
137.—"A dentist came to analysis because of an in- 
hibition in the practice of his profession. His oc- 
cupation had become a sexualized and aggressivized 
function. Because of an earlier failure in sublima- 
tion his work became a battleground in which he 
acted out his pregenital partial instinctual aims of 
oral eroticism, oral sadism, anal sadism, and scopto- 
philia. The mouth was a highly erotized area with 
oral, anal, and vaginal representation. But its pri- 
mary significance was that of a castrating organ 
equated with the vagina dentata. Psychoanalytic 
treatment successfully unmasked the reasons for his 
inhibition so that eventually he was able to ross 
adequate functioning in his professional and sexual 
spheres.”—G. Y. Kenyon. 

4720. Seidenberg, Robert. Ап unusual oral 
symptom-complex. Psychosom. Med., 1959(Мау- 
Jun), 21, 247-254. —А case report of a middle age 
woman with oral lesions, anorexia, and ataxia. oe 
cal study suggested that her symptoms represente а 
"pantomine on her part of ‘contemptuous’ people ot" 
social class from which she had elevated herse B 
This pantomine, through the oral lesions and tl t 
hysteroid staggering gait, stood for their indul gent 
orality, especially drinking and smoking. All pu 
toms disappeared when seen by specialists. "The 
whom she almost instantaneously identified. ura 
case report is considered an illustration of the ai 
in" defense. The author also reviews oral hal rife 
with particular reference to psychoanalytic 5181 
cances.—L. А. Pennington. if ts 

4721, Silverberg, William V. Clinical m 
of adult therapy: III. Discussion. Amer. 4. ds 
thopsychiat., 1959(Apr), 29, 402406 — There se 
many different types of response to preoedipal "ор, 
tration, The lst discussed in this series (Ste 
4337) was the ego device of negation, whic 
evolve into a character trait, a symptom, Or 
maneuver. The other (see 34: 4335) 
tasy of the purposely depriving parent, which , 
berg interprets to mean that the person so a! ulate à 
attempting at long last somehow to manip ratify 
frustrating person into being one who will 8 
him.—R. E. Perl. E 

4722. Sinha, A. К. Р., & Sinha, 5. N. An Sd 
perimental study of reversible регвресб jal), 
neuroticism. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 19 ortant 
17(2), 83-87.—Rigidity of behavior is an imP 
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mark of neuroticism; change in perceptions will be 
less frequent among neurotics than. in normals. 21 
college students were divided into high and low neu- 
roticism groups on the basis of the Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory and were administered the Necker 
Cube Test of perspective reversal. A "t" ratio con- 
firmed the hypothesis by indicating a significant dif- 
ference for mean perspective reversals of the 2 groups. 
—D. Lebo. 

4723. Stern, Max M. (State U. New York Down- 
state Medical Center) Hysterical spells. J. Hiliside 
Hosp., 1959(Jan-Apr), 8, 162-175.—A case report to 
illustrate "the application of the concept of pavor noc- 
turnus [resulting from masturbation fantasies] as 
being the representative of the traumatic character of 
the infantile oedipal experiences,” leading to hysteri- 
cal spells can be understood as the precursors of all 
kinds of phobias . . . as well as other conditions like 
perversion and fetishism. This bears out Freud's 
contention that the masturbation fantasy is at the 
core of all neurotic symptoms."—G. Y. Kenyon. 


4724. Zverev, A. T. Analiz nekotorykh mek- 
һапігтоу éksperimental'nogo nevroza s chertami 
naviazchivogo (stereotipnogo) dvigatel'nogo voz- 
buzhdeniia. [Analysis of some mechanisms of ex- 
perimental neurosis with characteristics of persistent 
(stereotyped) motor excitation.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. 
Deiatel, 1959, 9, 85-91.—As a result of “chronic 
Overstrain of the process of internal inhibition," a 
neurosis characterized by "persistent motor excita- 
tion" was developed in a dog with higher nervous 
activity of the "intermediate type." The neurosis 
underwent several phases each lasting several weeks 
or months. Such prolonged phasic development of 
the neurotic state indicates that the neurosis is a 
‘dynamically developing state of the nervous system, 
which under certain conditions gradually changes in 
One or another direction.” It seems likely, therefore, 
that one can choose the most appropriate treatment 
for each particular case of neurosis, if study of the 
functional disturbance of higher nervous activity takes 
account of the stage of development of the neurosis.— 
1. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 4335, 4337, 4495, 4527, 4560, 
4573, 4647) 
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4725. Alexander, Richard P. Contribution to 
© psychological understanding of pruritus ani: 
port of a case. Psychosom. Med., 1959(May- 
Jun), 21, 182-192.—А case of 7 years duration is 
“scribed consequent to the author's psychoanalytic 


treatment of the patient for 4 years. 15 refs—L. А. 


ennington, А 
4726, Brady, Joseph У. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 


Research, Washington, D.C.) Ulcers in “execu- 
104 Ronkeys. Scient, Amer., 1958, 199(3), 95- 


the Series of experiments designed to discover 
Енола! Stress variables related to the develop- 
Wer v Sastrointestinal lesions. Pairs of monkeys 
M Placed in "yoked chairs" where they could be 
A ented brief shocks on the feet at regular intervals 
is every 20 ѕесѕ.). By pressing a lever at least 
avs thin the period, the "executive" monkey could 
He the Shock for both. Each was subjected to the 

© Physical stress (shocks at the same time and 
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frequency) but only one was under the psychological 
stress to press the lever. Various training schedules 
were used (e.g., alternate 6-hour periods of shock- 
avoidance and rest); some, such as this one, led to 
death with evidence of gastrointestinal abnormality 
for the “executive.” Investigation of gastric proc- 
esses during conditioning revealed maximum acid 
secretion during rest periods—I. S. Wolf. 

4727. Daniels, Robert S. (U. Chicago) Late 
adolescence in a juvenile diabetic: A case report. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath, 1959( Jul-Sep), 20, 231- 
234.—Emotional and diabetic instability, often seen 
late in adolescence, are demonstrated in a case of 
juvenile diabetes mellitus. Diabetic control may 
again be instituted if conflicts are partially resolved. 
—S. Kavruck. 

4728. Draspa, Leon J. Psychological factors in 
muscular pain. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 
32, 106-116.—"An investigation of covert behavior 
as the causative factor in producing muscular tension, 
described clinically as muscular rheumatism, fibrositis, 
etc., was undertaken and a highly significant correla- 
tion found between these two. . . . The conclusion is 
that the most effective approach used in the treatment 
of muscular pains was . . . combination of simple 
psychotherapy and physiotherapy."—C. L. Winder, 

4729. Enke, Н. Pathogenetische Faktoren bei 
Colitis ulcerosa. [Pathogenetic factors in colitis 
ulcerosa.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959 ( Mar), 
9, 54-65.—3 patients with ulcerative colitis (males 
17 and 19 years, respectively, and female 21 years) 
were treated with psychotherapy. In all 3 a general 
constitutional and psychogenic factor, and in 2 an 
additional local facilitating factor, were found to be 
contributory to the condition. 28 refs.—E. Schwerin. 

4730. Fischer, J. L., Fischer, Ann, & Mahony, 
Frank. (Harvard U.)  Totemism and allergy. 
Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 5, 33-40.—Guilt about 
violating prohibitions established by one's parents on 
sexual and aggressive behavior in the United States 
appears to be involved in producing physical symp- 
toms resembling allergies in a fair proportion of those 
Ponapeans who violate totemic food taboos. Increases 
in hostile feelings might bring out both an increased 
tendency to eat forbidden foods and an increased tend- 
ency to react to them, Thus, some allergists feel that 
true food allergies are rare in adults, and that both 
in the United States and in the island of Ponape, food 
allergies are caused by emotional disturbances result- 
ing from engaging in tabooed activity.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

4731. Fitzelle, George T. Personality factors 
and certain attitudes toward child rearing among 
parents of asthmatic children. Psychosom. Med., 
1959(May-Jun), 21, 208-217.—Matched samples of 
138 parents of asthmatic children and 138 parents of 
children suffering from other ailments were given the 
MMPI, the USC Parent Attitude Survey, and a per- 
sonal interview. It was hypothesized that the experi- 
mental group "would possess distinctive personality 
attributes and attitudes toward child rearing to a sig- 
nificant degree," No significant differences in the 
hypothesized direction were found other than for the 
elevated Pd (Psychopathic) scores of the mothers of 
asthmatic children. The conclusion is reached that 
both physical and psychological factors are operative 
in the development of asthma. The findings are dis- 
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cussed in relation to studies reporting specific psy- 
chological profiles in asthmatic children and adults. 
16 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 

4732. Giovacchini, Peter L. The ego and the 
psychosomatic state: Report of two cases. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1959( May-Jun), 21, 218-227.—Study 
of the transference neuroses of 2 patients undergoing 
psychoanalysis made possible “а temporal correlation 
between the state of ego integration and the appear- 
ance or remission of a somatic symptom. Migraine, 
hypertension, and peptic ulcer were seen to be as- 
sociated with a well defended state of psychic equi- 
librium, whereas asthma occurred when the ego 
seemed to have lost its unity and organization.” The 
thesis is defened that frustration from failure of 
"higher ego systems to achieve instinctual gratifica- 
tion in relation to objects, led to the development of 
libidinal and aggressive tensions that disrupted the 
integration of the lower, visceral, ego systems and 
contributed to the somatic syndrome.” These clinical 
findings are discussed in relation to Alexander’s 
theory of specificity in psychosomatic functions, 18 
refs.—L. А. Pennington. 

4733. Greenfield, Norman S., Roessler, Robert, 
& Crosley, Archer P. Jr. (U. Wisconsin Ego 
strength and length of recovery from infectious 
mononucleosis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 19590 (Feb), 128, 
125-128.—Using 38 patients with infectious mono- 
nucleosis as Ss, the hypothesis was tested that there 
is a positive relationship between psychological health 
and length of recovery from disease. 2 MMPI scales 
administered about 6 months after recovery differ- 
entiated the “long-recovery group" from the “short- 
recovery group," confirming the hypothesis statis- 
tically at the usual levels of confidence.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

4734. Imboden, John B., Canter, Arthur; Cluff, 
Leighton E. & Trever, Robert W. (Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp.) Brucellosis: III. Psychologic aspects 
of delayed convalescence. AMA Arch. intern. Med., 
1959(Mar), 103, 406—414.—16 patients with chronic 
brucellosis and 8 patients who had recovered from 
the illness were given a battery of psychological tests. 
Intellectual functioning did not differentiae the 2 
groups. The MMPI together with independent psy- 
chiatric interviews revealed emotional disturbance, 
especially depression, in the chronically ill. The emo- 
tional disturbance seems to be related more to the 
pre-illness personality structure than to the stress of 
the illness, The continuation of the chronic syn- 
drome gives the patients self-esteem afforded by so- 
matic symptoms as an alternative to recognition of 
psychological difficulties—V. Sanua. 

4735. Kaplan, Harold I., & Kaplan, Helen S. 
(New York Medical Coll.) Current theoretical 
concepts in psychosomatic medicine. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959(Jun), 115, 1091-1096.—Lack of 
agreement in psychosomatic theory is indicated, and 
reasons for same are offered. 3 groups of current 
theoretical psychosomatic approaches are described 
and evaluated. 21 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4736. Krasnoff, Alan. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Psychological variables and human can- 
cer: A cross-validation study. Psychosom. Med., 
1959( Jul-Aug), 21, 291-295.—A series of studies in 
1954 (see 29: 4522) reported the prognostic values 
of specified psychological criteria in the detection of 
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“slow” and "fast" growing cancers. Krasnoff, using 
another sample, along with the Rorschach and the 
MMPI, reports that his results “failed to confirm 
previously reported findings."—L. A. Pennington. 


4737. Philippopoulos, С. S. (U. Athens, Greece) 
Thyrotoxicosis and its psychosomatic approach, 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959( May), 128, 415-424.—The 
psychosomatic approach to thyrotoxicosis is presented 
by a review of the literature, physiopathology of the 
disease, observations that include both the psycho- 
pathology and psychodynamics of the syndrome, and 
the results as well as observations from research on 
this problem in Greece.—N. Н. Pronko. 

4738. Rees, Linford. (Maudsley, Hosp., London) 
An evaluation of the role of emotional factors in 
miner’s nystagmus. J. psychosom. Res., 1959(May), 
3, 291-302.—A psychiatrist and ophthalmologist using 
social worker’s case history made 7 point ratings 
about the clinical status of N Welsh miners with eye- 
ball oscillations. 50 appendectomy and herniotomy 
patients of similar age distribution were controls. 
Experimental evidence is cited to explain nystagmus 
as usage of the rods in diminished illumination, The 
miners continue to work despite this condition and 
associated headaches and dizziness. They report it 
only when fears arise of accidents or blindness along 
with psychiatric disorder. Emotional problems only 
enter the picture to cause reporting the disorder. 
Evidence against the condition being hysterical is 
cited. The miners seemed no more predisposed to 
neurotic breakdown than the controls. 30 refs.—W. 
G. Shipman. 

4739. Schwabacher, Elsbeth Dennenberg. 
(Berkeley, Calif.) Interpersonal factors in ram- 
pant dental caries. J. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. Dent., 
1959(Jan), 6(1), 20-33.—A 6th part (see 33: 10846) 
of Schwabacher’s Master’s Degree Thesis, presenting 
Chapter V (a discussion of the pertinent factors 5 
each case) and Chapter VI (the summary). All 1 
high caries incidence cases showed high carbohydrate 
intake and lactobacillus frequency, and a "tempor? 
relationship between onset and exacerbation of caries 
and situations of stress.” Personality strict 
showed similarities : middle class, foreign backgrouno 
early childhood disturbances, aggressive with ope? 
hostility expression, highly emotional but with con- 
scious efforts toward emotional suppression. 50-item 
bibliog —J. Н. Manhold, Jr. 

4740. Staal, Murray. (New York U.) Ап 27 
tempt to determine whether a person factor апау 
sis yields primary type-factors which соге 
to certain psychosomatic type theories. Disser 
tion Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3375.—Abstract. — . " 

4741. Walton, D, & Black, D. A. (Winwit 
Hosp, Lancaster, England) The application :- 
modern learning theory to the treatment of chro ) 
hysterical aphonia. J. psychosom. Res., 1959( May? 
3, 303-311.—Chronic hysterical aphonia is form 
lated as a conditioned avoidance response. A UG. 
ment plan is deduced and an application to a Spe 
case is described.—W. G. Shipman. 


(See also Abstracts 4464, 4497, 4548) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


4742. Abe, Teruo, EEG of delinquents. Sh 
koku Corr. Вш., 1958, 10, 9-11.—1Those who 
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passionate and explosive tendency in offense and 
those who have low IQ showed frequent abnormality 
in EEG.—K. Mizushima. 

4743. Boles, Glen. Personality factors in moth- 
ers of cerebral palsied children. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1959( May), 59, 159-218.—It was hypothe- 
sized that mothers of cerebral palsied children are 
more anxious, guilty, overprotective, rejecting, un- 
realistic, maritally conflicted, and socially withdrawn 
than mothers of nonhandicapped children. Self-ad- 
ministered questionnaires in the foregoing 7 areas 
of personality adjustment were responded to by 60 
experimental and 60 control mothers equated by the 
matched-group procedure on 10 variables. These 
groups were proportionately stratified on religious 
affiliation and age of child. Raw scores from the 
questionnaires were compared by a triple analysis of 
variance. It was found that mothers of cerebral pal- 
sied children are significantly more overprotective and 
maritally conflicted than mothers of nonhandicapped 
children. The age of the child and the religious 
affiliation of the mother were found to be significantly 
correlated with the personality characteristics of 
mothers in both groups. 51 refs.—G. G. Thompson. 


4/44. Clarke, Edwin, & Laidlaw, John. Silent 
hydrocephalus. Neurology, 1958( May), 8, 382-385. 
—А case report of a man with chronic hydrocephalus 
Where few mental, physical, or electroencephalographic 
abnormalities were detected despite severe brain de- 
formities. 
torted brain may still function as an integrated whole. 
—R. Gunter. 

4745. Gastaut, H. Colloque sur les relations 
entre les variables électroencéphalographiques et 
celles exprimant la personnalité et les fonctions 
Sensorimotrices. [Colloquy on the relations between 
EEG variables and those expressing personality and 
the sensory-motor functions.] Psychol. Franc., 1959 
(Jul), 4, 215-233. —A bstracts of papers include: EEG 
methods (J. Bert), psychological methods (J. B. 
Garin), statistical methods (F. Bacher), correla- 
tions among EEG variables (A. Roger), correlations 
none psychological variables (J. B. Garin), correla- 
Сов between EEG and psychometric variables (Н. 

astaut), aptitudes and personality as a function of 

e multiple variable structures of EEG (M. L. van 

:oethem), relations between EEG and the speed of 
Visual perception (P. Fraisse), EEG correlations 
үп motor activity (A. Fessard), and EEG data on 

е mentally ill (H, Collomb).—C. J. Adkins. 


uns Gorbatsevich, L. I. О razvitii likhora- 
2 he oï reaktsii pri nekotorykh narusheniiakh 
s eï пегупої deiatel'nosti u sobak. [On de- 
in Rt of fever reaction during some disturbances 
AE er nervous activity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. 
conditi Deiatel, 1959, 9, 99-106.—A study, utilizing 
ЖЫ, loned alimentary reflexes, was made of the de- 
diene and Course of fever reaction during various 
Perim: ances of higher nervous activity in chronic ex- 
activity ae оп 3 dogs, Breakdowns of higher nervous 
of nase Aa Tespect to inhibition and elaboration 
suppress led conditioned reflexes ate accompanied by 
` aS Well Sion or even complete disappearance of fever 
Of feve: as by the development of a hypothermic phase 
i T reaction, The suppression of fever is viewed 

© to the spread of the inhibitory process, de- 


velopi. а 
®ping in the cerebral cortex as a result of the 


It is emphasized that a chronically dis- 
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breakdown of higher nervous activity, to the sub- 
cortial formations and the hypothalamus.—I. D. 
ondon. 


4747. Gostant, H., Meyer, A, Naquet, R, & 
Cavanagh, J. B. Experimental psychomotor epi- 
lepsy in the cat: Electro-clinical and anatomo- 
pathological correlations. J. Neuropath. exp. Neu- 
rol, 1959, 18, 270-293.—Spontaneous psychomotor 
seizures were observed in 9 out of 14 cats following 
alumina cream injection directed stereotactically to- 
ward the amygdaloid complex. Although the exact 
area responsible for the seizures was not determined, 
extensive lesions of Ammon's horn and pyriform cor- 
tex were found in all animals, Generally, damage to 
the rhinencephalic centers is believed to be responsi- 
ble for psychomotor seizures. The exact pathogenesis 
is not known, although transient episodes of raised 
intracranial pressure seem to be important.—4. H. 
Urmer. 

4748. Huber, E. G. Trichotillomanie als Leer- 
laufmechanismus. [Trichotillomania as stereotyped 
activity.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959 (Mar), 
9, 77-81.—The case of а 4-year-old boy, who has torn 
his hair during sleep and waking for the past 2 years, 
is described. The EEG showed the characteristic 
pattern of petit mal. The trichotillomania was found 
to be a stereotyped activity related to epilepsy.—E. 
Schwerin. 

4749. Kennard, Margaret A. (Mental Health 
Research Inst., Fort Steilacoom, Wash.) The char- 
acteristics of thought disturbances as related to 
electroencephalographic findings in children and 
adolescents. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Apr), 115, 
911-921.—In an effort to distinguish between think- 
ing disorders due to psychogenic factors and those 
resulting from brain injury, an investigation was 
made of 200 children and adolescents aged 7-16 ad- 
mitted to a mental hospital during the preceding 2 
years. 6 research units, psychiatry, psychology, neu- 
rophysiology, biochemistry, EEG, and social work 
were involved.—N. H. Pronko. 

4750. Kok, E. P. Issledovanie protsessa obob- 
shcheniia п bol'nykh s motornoi i senzornoi afa- 
zief. [Study of the process of generalization in motor 
and sensory aphasics.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 14-21.—Generalization in certain aphasics 
was studied, utilizing eyelid and conditioned motor 
reflex methods with verbal reinforcement. Positive 
reflexes were elaborated to one series of geometrical 
figures and diagrams, having some features in com- 
mon, and differentiations were elaborated to another 
series. Rate and stability of the generalized reac- 
tions to new stimuli were recorded. Motor and 
sensory aphasics were capable of "abstracting ele- 
mentary indices and generalizing figures and dia- 
grams by color, shape, size, etc.” No disturbance 
was found in the ability to single out a complicated 
generalized element in the figures. Depth of speech 
disorders did not affect generalization. Inadequate 
verbal reactions of sensory aphasics did not change 
the course of generalized геасііопѕ.—/. D. London. 

4751. Lansing, Robert W., Schwartz, Edward, 
& Lindsley, Donald B. Reaction time and EEG 
activation under alerted and nonalerted condi- 
tions. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 58, 1-7.—Reac- 
tion time means and SDs did not differ for 3 non- 
alert (no warning signal) conditions, but were re- 
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markedly reduced when the warning signal produced 
alpha blocking prior to the visual reaction stimulus. 
'The reduction of RT as a function of the length of 
the foreperiod interval followed precisely the same 
time course as the curve showing the degree of alpha 
blocking as a function of the foreperiod interval. 
Discussion in terms of function of ascending reticular 
activating system. 22 refs.—J. Arbit. 


4752. Lelord, G., & Agaton, M. Etude de la 
réactivité électroencéphalographique et des post- 
images au cours du conditionnement son-lumiére. 
[Study of the electroencephalographic reactivity and 
of the post-images in the course of sound-light condi- 
tioning.] Psychol. Franc., 1959(Jul), 4, 212-214.— 
Comparisons are made between the responses of 25 
normal adult Ss and those of 10 hebephrenics aged 
13-18 during 4 conditioning sessions. The groups 
differed significantly on several major criteria. This 
method has proven useful with other groups and is 
recommended for the study of psychopathological 
mechanisms.—C. J, Adkins. 


4753. Orbach, J. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, 
Ш.) “Functions” of striate cortex and the prob- 
lem of massed action. Psychol. Bull., 1959( Jul), 
56, 271-292.—Studies concerned with the “massed 
action" vs. "specific" effects of cortical ablation on 
behavior have, until the last decade, been concen- 
trated on the rat and clinical reports on humans. 
Comparative data are presented on the effects of abla- 
tion of striate cortex in the rat and other infraprimate 
species, monkey, and man, in an effort to demonstrate 
that theoretical neurological issues cannot be settled 
by merely examining species differences in the func- 
tional organization of cortical tissue. Based upon 
the studies reviewed and his own research efforts the 
author argues for the careful specification of the be- 
havior function under consideration. “А major ad- 
vance is neuropsychological theory will come when 
we begin to understand the nature and significance 
of global and unitary functions.” 90 refs—W. J. 
Meyer. 


4754. Pollock, Miriam $. (Pollock School Inc., 
Brookline, Mass.) Releasing the true intellectual 
capacities of a young aphasic child through the 
unfettering of emotional bonds. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1950(May), 63, 954-966.—A. detailed case 
study of a young aphasic child is presented. The 
author cites this case as proof of her contentions that: 
(a) intense effort must be exerted by educators to 
reach aphasic children prior to age 6 years when lack 
of speech or sounds of any kind is observed by par- 
ents; (b) educators have a special role to play for 
these children in addition to the efforts of parents 
and pediatricians; (c) when the child is able to speak, 
a better evaluation of his intellectual capacities is 
possible; (d) scribbling and drawings are useful to 
the educator in evaluating what the child has observed 
during his period of silence. From his graphic ex- 
pressions clues to his intelligence can be obtained.— 
V. M. Staudt. 


4755. Reynolds, Glenn G., & Brunnstrom, Signe. 
(Washington Sanitarium Hosp., Takoma Park, Md.) 
Problems of sensorimotor learning in the evalua- 
tion and treatment of the adult hemiplegic patient. 
Rehabilit. Lit., 1959(Jun), 20, 163-171—An effec- 
tive testing device is described in which therapeutic 
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effectiveness is evaluated in testing hemiplegic pa- 
tients. A review is given on the possible causes and 
functions leading to abnormal neuromuscular physiol- 
ogy of the hemiplegic. Neuromuscular facilitation is 
suggested as the desired physical therapeutic pro- 
cedure. A reproduction is made of the “Hemiplegia 
—Classification and Progress Record.” 18 refs— 
A. A. Kramish. 


4756. Taylor, Edith Meyer. (Harvard Medical 
School) Psychological appraisal of children with 
cerebral defects. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
ver. Press, 1959. xvii, 499 p. $8.50.—A detailed ex- 
position of the author's methods of evaluating chil- 
dren with cerebral defects is presented in terms of 
longitudinal studies of 4 fictional and 3 actual cases 
and a systematic discussion of the varied techniques 
and their modifications that can be employed in such 
evaluations.—R. Kaelbling. 

4757. Whatmore, George B. & Ellis, Richard 
M. Jr. Some neurophysiologic aspects of de- 
pressed states: Ап  electromyographic study. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959( Jul), 1, 70-80.— 
2 groups of depressed patients and a control group 
were studied electromyographically during periods 
of relaxation. 4 motor regions used for measure- 
ment were: the forehead, jaw-tongue, forearm, and 
leg. "Invisible residual motor activity" in both 
groups of patients ran significantly higher than that 
for the control group in all 4 motor areas. All de- 
pressed patients, from the mute to the barely retarded, 
showed an elevation of jaw-tongue motor activity at 
"the greatest level of significance statistically. 
These and other findings are discussed in relation to 
the concept of “hyperponesis” (neuronal hyperac- 
tivity) as a possible factor in the development of 
depressions.—L. А. Pennington. y 

4758. Williams, Harold L., Lubin, Ardie, & 
Gieseking, Charles F. Direct measurement of cog- 
nitive deficit in brain-injured patients. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959(Aug), 23, 300—305.—Оп the Army 
Classification Battery, verbal tests were more sensi- 
tive than the spatial tests. However, the differe 
proved to be insignificant. 16 refs.—4. A. Krams d 

4759, Zeman, Wolfgang, & King, Frederick А, 
(Ohio State U.) Tumors of the septum pellucidum 
and adjacent structures with abnormal affective 
behavior: An anterior midline structure syndrome 
J. nerv, ment. Dis., 1958(Dec), 127, 490-502: 
clinical cases of tumors of the septum pellucidum ane 
adjacent structures are presented and related to En 
authors' hypothesis that a clinical syndrome of hype 
emotionality may be psychodynamically associa! 
with such tumors, 20 refs.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 3626, 3745, 4372, 4560, 4718, 
4724) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


4760. Butler, Robert A., & Galloway, Е. Thomas 
(U. Chicago) Performance of normal-hearing P. 
hard-of-hearing persons on the delayed feed! ET 
test. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 84-90.—48 Pild 
sons with normal hearing and 60 persons with d by 
to moderate hearing losses could be distinguishes ^ 
means of the reaction to delayed auditory їч vels, 
presented at moderate intensity level. At high imer. 


no significant group differences оссиг.—М. F. 
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4761. Eames, Thomas Н. (Boston U.) Visual 
handicaps to reading. J. Educ., 1959 (Feb), 141(3), 
35 p.—An introductory section on the physiology of 
seeing to read is followed by a section on eye handi- 
caps to reading and the educational implications of 
the conditions reported. A list of publishers of text- 
books for partially seeing children is included with 
a discussion of the blind or partially seeing child in 
school. Data of a comparative study of eye conditions 
among reading failures and unselected pupils, col- 
lected from 3500 records, are presented in summary 
with а selected bibliography of previous reports made 
by Eames. Considerations of classroom help for the 
child with eye difficulties and of the eye screening test 
conclude the journal.—G. F. Wooster. 


4762. Faisan, M., Patin, J., Roussel, J., & Simon, 
F. La reéducation des diminués physiques: Le 
devenir professionnel aprés plusieurs années, des 
anciens stagiaires des centres specialisés. [The re- 
education of the physically handicapped: The voca- 
tional outcome of trainees of specialized centers after 
many years,] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1959(Jul-Sep), 8, 191-291.— This follow-up survey 
was conducted at the request of the French Ministry 
of Labor, 95% of 3095 trainees were interviewed by 
means of a standardized questionnaire. 3 out of 4 
of the trainees were working 214 years after they left 
the centers. Half of them practiced the craft they 
had learned in a center. Employers were genuinely 
Satisfied with these workers. Reasons given by the 
unemployed for not working were: state of health, 
influence of the family, age, and additional income 
such as pensions, Shifting towards clerical occupa- 
tions, return to former occupations, rise in occupa- 
tional skills were some of the trends. Trainees who 
Were administered psychological testing and who 
attended regularly their training sessions were voca- 
tionally more successful.—V. Sanua. 


n Gibbs, Norah. Zum Verstündnis des ge- 
| Chlichen Kindes. [Toward understanding the 
Bus handicapped child.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 
^ (Mar-May), 28, 50-54.—Each physically handi- 
iua à Child represents a unique case. Therefore, 
S ures to help must be individualized according to 

an Tr. Development toward adequate maturity 
m » cred with by restriction of movement, by 
Gees Physical dependence, and by the parents’ 
ear about the child’s future. Some easily over- 
Eh practical problems and ways of dealing with 

A пе outlined. The aim of aiding the physically 

Km oed is always ultimate acceptance and treat- 
of them by society as equals.—D. F. Mindlin. 


веб, Gordon, Jesse E. (Montana State U.) 
ependen ips among mothers’ n Achievement, in- 
children’ се training attitudes, and handicapped 

шп) 25 performance. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
М ME 212—5 sets of variables were studied: 
€ deaf the independence training attitudes toward 
asis а Child, (b) selectivity in such attitudes on the 
the hearing handicap, and (c) mothers’ 
important t needs. The data suggest that the more 
ot the ma Influences on the handicapped child are 
Tather, to aternal attitudes toward the handicap but, 
low ac mm children in general. “Mothers with 
independence nt needs tended to be moderate in their 
en, whil Се training attitudes toward normal chil- 
ile high n Achievement mothers tended to- 
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ward the extreme positions of favoring very early or 
very late independence. High n Achievement moth- 
ers favored significantly later independence in deaf 
children."—4. A. Kramish. 


4765. Gruhnwald, Eva, & Uhlich, Eberhard. (U. 
Munich) Uber die Anwendung des Arbeitsver- 
suches bei psychisch Beeintráchtigten unter be- 
sonderer Berücksichtigung einer Untersuchung 
an taubstummen Jugendlichen. [On the applica- 
bility of the addition test to psychologically handi- 
capped persons with special emphasis on a study with 
deaf-mute adolescents.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1959( Apr-Jun), 6, 274-292.—A review of the results 
of the Pauli Test with problem children and neurotic 
and psychotic persons introduces the study with 
deaf-mutes. Methodological difficulties and results 
far below the normal range indicate that it is of little 
value to use the test with deaf-mutes—W. J. Kop- 
pitz. 

4766. Kanno, Yasuo, & Ohwaki, Yoshikazu. 
Formation of the Charpentier illusion of weight 
in the blind. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1959, 17, 21- 
49.—In the successive comparison of 2 weights, the 
blind S demonstrates the Charpentier illusion when 
he has experienced in advance the difference between 
2 objects through touch or kinaesthesia. This hy- 
pothesis is tested according to variables of sound, 
place, age at supervention of blindness, intelligence, 
etc.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


4767. Kóng, Elsbeth.  Hilfsmóglichkeiten für 
das cerebral glahmte Kind. [Ways of helping the 
child with cerebral paralysis.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 
1959(Mar-May), 28, 63-69.—An explanation of the 
term cerebral paralysis and a discussion of some of 
the characteristic forms and their symptoms as well 
as causes of cerebral lesions are enumerated. The 
most important way of helping is adequate instruc- 
tion of the parents on how to deal with and help their 
handicapped child. The treatment centers in Switzer- 
land for various types of children with cerebral pa- 
ralysis are listed. Early recognition and treatment 
are urged.—D. F. Mindlin. 


4768. O'Neill, John J., & Stephens, Mary C. 
(Ohio State U.) Relationships among three filmed 
lip-reading tests. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 61— 
65.— Relationships among sets of scores obtained from 
26 hard of hearing Ss on 3 silent motion-picture film 
tests (Mason; Utley, I and III; and Morkovin) and 
relationships between teacher ratings of lipreading 
ability and scores achieved on each 3 of the tests were 
studied. Test scores based on the Mason film test 
correlated significantly with those of the Utley and 
Morkovin films. Utley film test scores were not cor- 
related significantly with the Morkovin test scores. 
Teacher ratings of lipreading ability on a 5-point 
scale correlated significantly with test scores on each 
of the 3 film tests of lipreading. However, teacher 
ranking of the S with regard to lipreading proficiency 
correlated significantly with test scores in only 5 out 
of 12 comparisons.—M. F. Palmer. 


4769. Ruess, А. L., Dally, Anne, & Lis, Edward 
F. (U. Illinois) The Gesell Developmental 
Schedules and the physically handicapped child. 
Amer. J. оссир. Ther., 1959 ( May-Jun), 13, 117-124, 
135.— The theoretical implications of Gesell's concepts 
of development and their application in the use of the 
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Gesell Developmental Schedules in the assessment of 
handicapped children undergoing the rehabilitation 
process. The use of such a behavioral scale applied 
to handicapped child calls for interpretation that 
recognizes the effect of impairment, not only in the 
specific sensory or motor organs involved, but in the 
total adaptation of the child to his environment. It 
is therefore important to keep in mind that “а handi- 
cap can affect, often to an unknown and unpredicta- 
ble degree, the child's behavior at any age.” Problems 
connected with the use of the scale for this purpose 
are discussed. In spite of these limitations the 
schedule provides a useful guide to the assessment 
of change resulting from treatment as well as the 
progress of development in the child with handicaps. 
20 refs.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


4770. Safian, Murray Z. (New York U.) A 
study of certain psychological factors in the re- 
habilitation of potentially employable homebound 
adults. Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Tun), 19, 3372.— 
Abstract. 


4771. Saul, Sidney R. (Guild for Jewish Blind, 
NYC) Serving the blind child in the neighbor- 
hood community center: A professional challenge. 
J. Jewish communal Serv., 1959, 35, 285-292.—The 
establishment of the blind child as a functionally ac- 
tive participant in the sighted community calls for 
provision of learning experiences and opportunities 
for integration into his milieu. The Guild for the 
Jewish Blind provided a program of this type at a 
neighborhood community center in which an inte- 
grated summer day camp program was evolved. The 
provision of suitable leaders resulted in an effective 
program for both blind and sighted children without 
the need for altering the basic program or operation 
of the camp, This provides a good example of what 
can be done for blind and other handicapped children 
in any community that has the courage to tackle this 
problen—M, A, Seidenfeld. 


4772. Schlegelmilch, Marianne. Schreihals lacht, 
spricht, steht und läuft: Hemiplegia infantilis 
spastica. [Crybaby laughs, talks, stands and walks: 
Spastic infantile ИЕШЕ Heilpadag. Werkbl., 
1959(Mar-May), 28, 55-61.—A 3-year-old boy with 
unilateral spastic paralysis and minor impairment of 
the speech center was placed in a small home for 
handicapped children. The handling, psychological 
interactions, and eventual development of the child 
are described in detail with emphasis on the problems 


and on the needed maternal love and patients.—D. F. 
Mindlin. 


4773. Simmel, Marianne L. (Duke U.) Phan- 
toms, phantom pain and “denial” Amer, J. Psy- 
chother., 1959 ( Jul), 13, 603-613.— The psychoanalytic 
theory that denial of the loss of the limb is the basic 
process in the amputee's phantom experience is chal- 
lenged. Instead, the phantom is seen as the focus of 
the denial.—L. N. Solomon, 


4774. Van den Horst, A. P. J. M. Over de toe- 
passing van de S.O.N. op slechthorende kinderen. 
[On the application of the S.O.N. to partly deaf chil- 
dren.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 232-240.— 
A report on research with the S.O.N. (a Dutch non- 
verbal intelligence test intended for use with deaf and 
deaf-mute Ss) in partly deaf children. In using the 
S.O.N. with children with hearing difficulties the 
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norms for the hearing and not for the deaf-mute 
should be applied.—R. Н. Houwink. 


(See also Abstract 4591) 
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4775. Chabassol D. J. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Correlates of academic underachievement in male 
adolescents. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959(Jun), 5, 
130-146.—Detailed case studies of 35 underachieving 
male students in Grade 10 were analyzed to find the 
extent to which they could be characterized by par- 
ticular patterns of adjustment, study habits, interests, 
and school and family relations. 33 refs.—G. M. 
Della-Piana. 

4776. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll. NYC) 
Use of correction for chance success in test scor- 
ing. J. educ. Res., 1959(Mar), 52, 279-280.—Mead 
and Smith administered 148 difficult true-false items 
to 100 college students, who indicated for each item 
they marked whether they did so: (a) with confidence 
that they knew the correct answer, (b) with some 
doubt that their answers were correct, (c) with no 
confidence on the basis of guessing. Of the 3594 
responses made with confidence on the part of the 
examinees that their answers were correct, 1271 (or 
35.4%) were actually wrong. According to the 
examinees, guessing did not enter into their шаш 
of these responses. Errors must, therefore, be 
ascribed to misinformation.—F. Goldsmith. 


4777. Heinberg, Paul. (State U. Iowa) An ve 
perimental investigation of measuring diction. , 
educ. Res., 1959(Apr), 52, 303-306.—To obtain D 
provement in diction a teacher must have a tool E. 
measures diction reliably and economically. Suc 
tool would seem to be some type of verbal d i 
nonspeech-defective freshmen students at Okla ae 
State University were selected at random. Each oad 
pleted a battery of 7 tests and gave a 3 min. He Y 
on the topic, *Why I feel I need a college educ e 
Correlations obtained in this experiment ш d 
that abilities measured by Educational Testing DE 
ice’s Verbal Knowledge Test V-4 and the bs 
menter’s Synonym Differentiation Test A were C? 
related to diction.—F. Goldsmith. m 

4778. Melton, Arthur W. (U. Michigan) | 
science of learning and the technology Of ^; 
tional methods. Harvard educ. Rev., *havioral 
106.—Education is firmly rooted in the be fea 
sciences and all kinds of behavior or behaviora ate 
bility properly belong within the scope of the Slt 
of learning. Therefore, the science of lar 
the technology of education must once again Franks. 
mutually supportive and integrated—C. M. 


4779. Orowan, Egon. (Massachusetts E 
Technology) Our universities and scientific Small 
tivity. Buil. atom. Scient., 1959, 6, 236-239 ш 
differences in educational procedure can пис turing 
cussions “on a historic scale.” Scientific adven! 
cannot thrive in colleges where 


staff and sud 
have little time and energy beyond routine req 


arat- 
ments, after the latter have been extended to des of 
tee a maximum of programed activity. A sy eration 


values transfered from business life to the OP 


tita- 
of American universities, rather than oh йу be 
tive or qualitative deficiency in personne’, 
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responsible for a shocking waste of talents. The 
need for a "great statesman of higher education" is 
urgent in America today.—R. F. Creegan. 

4780. Smith, D. D. (McGill U.) Traits and col- 
lege achievement. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 
13, 93-101.— The Kuder-Preference Record, Nelson- 
Denney Reading Test, Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes, Gordon Personal Profile, and 3 of the Dif- 
ferential Aptitude Tests were administered to 255 
college students, and a factor analysis performed. 8 
factors were identified as traits. “There were sig- 
nificant differences in trait scores between students 
registered in different faculties, and there were sig- 
nificant relations between trait scores and achieve- 
ment in the first year of college studies."—R. S. 
Davidon. 

4781. Spence, Kenneth W. (State U. Iowa) 
The relation of learning theory to the technology 
of education. Harvard educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 84-95. 
—Although contemporary learning theories offer little 
that is immediately applicable to the practical prob- 
lems of the educationalist, the laws governing human 
behavior are sufficiently developed to permit predic- 
tion and control under certain circumstances, Skin- 
ner’s use of the principle of reinforcement provides a 
striking example of the application of a law of learn- 
ing to the development of an effective teaching ma- 
chine.—C. M. Franks. 


4782. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U.) 
Verbal learning in the educative processes. Har- 
vard educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 107-117.—The role played 
by frequency in verbal learning is analyzed as an 
illustration of how laboratory studies might contribute 
to an understanding of learning in the school. Simi- 
lar analyses of other variables might lead to class- 
Toom experiments and an eventual effective applica- 


tion of laboratory principles to the real life situation. 
—C. M. Franks, = 


4783. Zhulidova, N. А. О issledovaniia 
Uchebnykh prakticheskikh PEU [An experi- 
PUER Study of practical school skills.] Vop. Psik- 
Jol., 1959, 5(3), 107-116.—Skill is understood as an 
kel Capacity for performing some action con- 
he dis of Several components. 3 levels of skills can 
spa] neuished, skills based on knowledge of: (a) 
йз relations visually perceived, (b) necessary 
Ше Of a series of operations, and (c) causal rela- 
Bent үе orientation in space and time is suf- 
achiev, dt elementary practical skills and may be 
and b ed by visual perception of the actions of others 
Шс кыа to memory of some scheme or verbal 
tions, СТОП regarding the ordered course of opera- 
skills dene formation of more complicated practical 
tions — EIU Toa ме understanding of causal rela- 


(See also Abstract 4761) 
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47 
opes eher, F. N. K voprosu ob osnovnoi 


met, .V usvoenii detmi élementarnykh arif- 
| esu Poniatii. [On a basic operation in the 
dren, ae elementary arithmetic concepts by chil- 
to enap ^P- sikhol., 1959, 5(4), 64-74.—A method 
Counting „70908 children to grasp the concept of 
The Ар that of number of objects is discussed. 

Portance of the “last number of a set of natural 
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numbers in sequence” is stressed and also that of the 
operation of “adding yet another one.” These 2 
concepts, when applied to the learning efforts of 
young children, facilitate greatly their mastery of 
counting and the notion of number of objects—J. D. 
London. 


4785. Bloomer, Richard H. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll., Geneseo) Level of abstraction as 
a function of modifier load. J. educ. Res., 1959 
(Mar), 52, 269-272.—The hypothesis is tested that 
reading difficulty is related to the modifier load, length 
of the modifiers, and their discriminability, Modi- 
fiers are defined as adjectives and adverbs. 3 read- 
ing samples were selected randomly from 23 commer- 
cial readers—primer level to Grade 6. The data in- 
dicate: (a) the number of modifiers increases as read- 
ing grade level increases; (b) modifiers get more 
difficult to discriminate as the reading grade level 
increases; (c) as written material becomes more 
abstract, it tends to become more specific. These 
data suggest that reading difficulty of material is a 
function of the familiarity and the specificity of the 
concept. The more mature a person, the more con- 
cerned he is with the specifics in a given агеа.—Ё. 
Goldsmith, 

4786. Easton, Judith. (Nova Scotia Hosp., Dart- 
mouth) Some personality traits of underachiev- 
ing and achieving high school students of superior 
ability. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1959 ( Apr), 
8, 34-39.—It was hypothesized that underachievers of 
superior ability would show less satisfactory parental 
relationships, more insecurity and felt inferiority, 
more egocentricity, and less achievement drive than 
good achievers of the same ability level. 2 groups 
of 20 underachievers and 20 achievers were com- 
pared on the California Test of Personality and the 
Thurstone Interest Schedule, as well as on selected 
ТАТ cards and a questionnaire. Analysis of results 
gave some support to the 1st, 3rd, and 4th hypotheses. 
The first 2 tests above were the most discriminatory. 
—J. Bucklew. 

4787. Fleming, C. M. Class size as a variable in 
the teaching situation. Educ. Res. 1958(Feb), 1 
(2), 35-48.—" There have been many investigations; 
but with few exceptions . . . under typical conditions, 
class-size in itself appears to be an unimportant fac- 
tor. The benefits of small classes, though commonly 
taken for granted by theorists, are as yet largely un- 
demonstrated in the pages of accredited research re- 
ports. This conclusion has been reached at every 
level from infant-room to University lecture-theatre. 
It has been formulated in relation to many subjects; 
and it is supported both by test results and by assess- 
ments of various types."  60-item bibliog.—L. S. 
Blackman. 

4788. Hárnqvist, Kjell. (Gothenburg U.) In- 
telligensutveckling och skoleresultat. [The de- 
velopment of intelligence and school marks.] Pedag. 
Forsk., Nord., 1959, No. 2, 57-69.—"In a representa- 
tive Swedish sample of 7110 boys comparisons were 
made between different educational groups relating 
test scores at the age 19-20 years to school marks 
8 years earlier. Marked differences in ‘IQ-gains’ 
were found between higher and lower educational 
groups. . . . [This study revealed] some methodo- 
logical problems concerning the relation between re- 
sults of regression analysis and of comparisons of 
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average differences in individual scores between the 
two occasions. To be meaningful such a comparison 
should refer to scores ОЁ parallel tests measured in 
a common and absolute scale." English summary.— 
L. Goldberger. 


4789. McCracken, Robert A. (Ball State Teach- 
ers Coll) An experiment with contrived read- 
ability in fifth and sixth grades. J. educ. Res., 1959 
(Маг), 52, 277-278.—An attempt was made to de- 
termine the effect upon reading comprehension scores 
by changing vocabulary difficulties of the selections 
read, 2 5th- and 4 6th-grade classes with 124 chil- 
dren took the test. One selection, entitled Jack and 
the Talking Tree, written on a 3rd- or 4th-grade 
level, was written up to the Yoakum readability 
formula of 8.7 grade level by using complex sentences 
and difficult vocabulary. The other selection, entitled 
Polar Pacific Air Masses was written down from a 
7th- or 8th-grade level to the Yoakum reading level 
of Grade 5.2. 84 pupils registered their better score 
on Jack and the Talking Tree; 27 pupils did better 
on the other material. Brevity of the tests and their 
construction place limitations upon any conclusions 
which can be drawn.—F. Goldsmith. 


4790. Morris, Joyce M. The relative effective- 
ness of different methods of teaching reading. 
Educ. Res., 1959 (Feb), 1(2), 61-75.—Gestalt theory 
and some research evidence are brought to bear on 
the problem of whether synthetic or analytic ap- 
proaches to teaching reading should be used. It is 
concluded that the majority of beginning readers 
will require a whole-word approach (analytic) fol- 


lowed later by phonic instruction (synthetic).—L. S. 
Blackman. 


4791. Romanova, ЇЧ. A. (Vologod State Peda- 
gogical Inst.) Razvitie navykov graficheskogo 
kontrolia u uchashchikhsia nachal’noi shkoly. 
[Development of habits of graphic control in ele- 
mentary school children.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 5 
(4), 81-89.—Experimental studies on penmanship in 
227 lst- to 4th-grade children are reported. Pen- 
manship depends on the development of controlled 
writing habits. Comparison of visual and kinesthetic 
control and that of knowledge of penmanship rules 
shows that both the level of visual and motor control 
and the knowledge of penmanship rules in pupils with 
poor writing habits are much lower than in those 
with good writing habits.—/. D. London. 


4/92. Rubenstein, Ben O., Falick, M. L., Levitt, 
Morton, & Ekstein, Rudolf. Learning problems: 
IL Learning impotence. A suggested diagnostic 
category. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 ( Apr), 29, 
315-323.—(see 34: 4793) 3 cases are presented to 
illustrate the thesis that learning impotence in chil- 
dren with adequate intelligence is related to the dif- 
ficulty these children have in achieving a separate 
identity. As the result of a distorted mother-child 
relationship, the child experiences the learning task 


as surrender, as the giving up of precarious individ- 
uality.—R. E. Perl. 


4793. Silverman, Jerome S. Fite, Margaretta 
W., & Mosher, Margaret M. Learning Problema: 
I. Clinical findings in reading disability children. 
Special cases of intellectual inhibition. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1959(Apr), 29, 298-314.—Reading 
disability is considered as a specific case of disorder 
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in ego function—intellectual or learning inhibition, 
2 illustrative cases of reading disability are presented 
together with a profile of a typical reading disability 
child. The treatment goal is to diminish anxiety 
around learning; this usually results in less hyper- 
activity, a longer attention span, and a decrease in 
fantasy life. This work was done by the Special 
Reading Services of the Board of Education of New 
York City, which was composed of a clinic team, a 
group of reading counselors, and a teacher-adminis- 
trator. 23 refs.—R. E. Perl. 


4794. Silverman, Robert E. (New York U.) 
The comparative effectiveness of animated and 
static transparencies. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Feb), 
43, 16-20.—It was predicted that “training effective- 
ness of animated devices would be a positive function 
of the number of moving parts in the devices.” Re- 
sults of the 2 paper and pencil tests relevant to func- 
tion and nomenclature indicate no greater effective- 
ness for animated than for static transparencies. 
“However, the performance tests results did show 
that the animated transparencies were more effective 
training devices than were the statics.” —M. York. 


4795. Stolurow, Lawrence M., & Newman, 1: 
Robert. (0. Шіпоіѕ) А factorial analysis of oh; 
jective features of printed language presumably 
related to reading difficulty. J. educ. Кез. 195 
(Mar), 52, 243-251.—An intercorrelation ща 
originally prepared by Gray and Leary to апа Ж 
mgasures of expression was reduced from 44 а, i 
variables and submitted to a factor analysis. A 
few exceptions, the 23 structural elements of ехре 
sion that are related to reading skill can be i i 
grouped under 2 main factors: (a) semantic di ut 
—easy vs. difficult word factor, (b) syntactical oe 
ficulty—easy vs. difficult sentence {асїог.—Ё. 
smith. 


4796. Tikhonova, A. F. Rol’ operirovamm 
skhemoi pri usvoenii punktuatsionnogo PEE 
[The role of operating with a diagram for 4) 75. 
of punctuation rules.] ор. Psikhol., 1959, 5( ҮҮ 
80.—Оп the basis of experiments conducted on E 
dents drawn from the 6th and 7th grades, it ved in 
cluded that “mental activity, such as that A А 
learning the rules of punctuation, involves АЕ 
generalizations which can be most effective y (ле 
veloped when this activity is ‘materialize ЭЙ. те 
of the means of such “materialization’ 15 the 3 port 
matical diagram" which can serve as visus m 
for the development of syntactical and punc 
generalizations.” —I. D. London. 


reading on pupils’ spelling.] ere 
(3), 129-138. -Data are presented to show that th 

is a constant interplay between reading а of spell- 
resulting in a definite effect on the learning tered bY 
ing. Words which have already been buen те- 
pupils as difficult spelling problems are, "e d 
tained in memory. "The more a pupil Her endent 
more spelling difficulties he encounters Uu d way 
of whether they are solved by him in a P'ihuence of 
or not), the stronger is the normalizing 1? ont 
reading on his spelling habits."—I. D. Lon 


(See also Abstract 4527) 
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INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


4798. Armstrong, R. G. (East Moline State 
Hosp., Ш.) A re-evaluation of the Pressey X-O 
Test. J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 7-11.—"Sixty col- 
lege students were given the Pressey X-O, Form A, 
to determine if the modal word choices established 
40 years ago are still valid at this time. The pres- 
ent study did reveal that the modal words have 
changed significantly (.01), the last section of the 
test revealing the greatest change.” —M. 5. Mayzner. 


4799. Stewart, Lawrence H.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) Interest patterns of a group of high- 
ability, high-achieving students. /. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 6, 132-139.—Profiles of the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank for 842 “high-ability” students 
were analyzed to determine "the nature of interest 
patterns," similarity of the women's interest patterns 
to those of the men, and to determine "the nature of 
regional differences in interest patterns." Possible 
саи of the findings are discussed.—M. М. 

eece, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


4800. Bish, Charles E. (National Education Ass., 
Washington, D.C.) Special programs for the aca- 
demically talented. NY State Educ., 1959, 46, 339, 
386.—A brief discussion of programs for students of 
above-average ability.—L. D. Summers, Jr. 


„4801. Bleidick, U. Probleme der heilpádago- 
gischen Psychologie unter genetisch-ganzheit- 
lichem Gesichtspunkt. [Problems in psychology of 
Special education from the genetic-holistic point of 
view.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1959 
(Jul), 8, 161—170.— The basic assumptions of Gestalt 
PSychology should be taken into consideration in 
training programs for the retarded. The point of 
view that ability to solve problems in spatial relations 
is closely related to the degree of general intelligence 
is discussed. The mentally retarded lack both the 
analytic and synthetic ability required for most learn- 
ing tasks, 28 refs.—E. Schwerin. 


а 4802. Harrison, Sam. (Columbia U.) Integra- 
na 9f developmental language activities with an 
educational program for mentally retarded chil- 
Sen. Amer, J. ment. Defic, 1959 (May), 63, 967- 
T -—The Mental Retardation Project conducted at 
ое College, Columbia U., is described with 
ed emphasis on its synthesis of language develop- 
ent activities with an educational program for 
nentally retarded children. M. Staudt. 


4803. Lewis, Geor i 

» ве Т. Ohio State U.) 
Speech: A challenge for the gifted. Gifted child 
e um 1959, 3, 23-26.—Deprivation of oral language 
skills сап be overcome and oral communication 
ian ae understandings be developed in gifted chil- 
thro; : rough formal courses in speech as well as 

ugh debating and dramatics.—N. M. Chansky. 


aw Stanley, Julian C. Une tendance nouvelle 
qualité Ucation américaine: La recherche de la 
ta [The emerging emphasis upon quality in 

1959 A education.] Rev. Belg. Psychol. Pedag., 
Succeed 2 41-52.—Now that the United States has 
its m In requiring or persuading the majority of 
Years Ms to attend classes during the 12 or 13 
attentis schooling below the university level, more 
ton is being given to the quality of instruction 
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for intellectually gifted (very bright) youngsters, 
Various background factors and considerations are 
discussed, with special emphasis upon the value of 
the 5 higher categories (comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation) of the B. S. 
Bloom et al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
for elevating the education of the intellectually gifted 
to levels higher than mere rote knowledge.—Author 
abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4508, 4754) 
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4805. Fine, Benjamin. American college coun- 
selor and guide, 1958-59. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 240 p. $4.95.— Section I, *Col- 
lege Life Today," includes a general description of 
college life, and steps to be taken by the student in 
preparation for entering and going through college; 
Section II, “The Different Kinds of College Educa- 
tion," describes the liberal arts college, the university 
in higher education, the junior colleges, and the pro- 
fessional and technical schools; Section III, “The 
Professions,” outlines 29 areas of study; Section IV, 
“Directories,” lists accredited colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States.—H. E. Pepinsky. 


4806. Mertens, D. Le développement et l'état 
actuel des services psychologiques dans les or- 
ganismes scolaires et de jeunesse en République 
Fédérale Allemande et à Berlin-Ouest pour la 
periode 1945-1956. II. Les Services de Psycho- 
logie scolaire. [Development and present position 
of psychological services in educational and youth 
organizations in the Federal German Republic and 
in West Berlin during the period 1945-1956: 11. 
Psychological services in the field of educational guid- 
ance.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1959, 8(1), 
10-31.—(see 33: 4082) Educational guidance serv- 
ices in German schools have been relatively slow in 
developing and this growth has occurred with a great 
lack of uniformity among the several federal states. 
The present status of these services in the different 
regions of Germany is presented together with the 
requirements for the training of guidance workers. 
16 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 


(See also Abstract 4507) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


4807. Altman, Esther Royal. (Central Michigan 
Coll. Education) The effect of rank in class and 
size of high school on the academic achievement 
of Central Michigan College Seniors Class of 1957. 
J. educ. Res., 1959 (Apr), 52, 307-309.—Accuracy of 
the statement, "students coming from larger high 
schools, regardless of their rank in class, achieve 
better grades in college than do students from smaller 
high schools who are in the upper 30% of their class" 
was tested. Point average in college, rank in high 
schools, and size of high school were recorded for 
144 seniors at Central Michigan College. Conclusions 
were that rank in the upper 10% of the high school 
class is a better predictor of college achievement than 
rank below the 10th percentile. Graduates of the 
larger high schools did not achieve significantly 
higher point averages than did the graduates of the 
smaller schools.—F. Goldsmith. 
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4808. Buel, William Denham. (Ohio State U.) 
A study of scholastic achievement as measured by 
three forms of an interest inventory. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3351-3352.—Abstract. 


4809. Chansky, Norman M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll, Oswego) Toward just evaluation. 
NY State Educ., 1959, 46, 337-338, 385-386.—"A 
teacher . . . [will] grade students, whose strengths 
and weaknesses are not as obvious as his own, and yet 
hesitate to grade himself,” partly because “grades are 
abstractions which are far removed from reality.” A 
scheme for “giving specific information about an act 
after it is performed" makes for valid evaluation — 
L. D. Summers, Jr. 

4810. Dash, S. C. A factor analytical study of 
examination marks. J. Educ. Psychol, Baroda, 
1959(Jul), 17(2), 96-101.—To find out the meaning- 
ful factors running through some school subjects and 
to learn how much literary aptitude influences success 
in essay examinations, data were collected from 115 
boys and girls of the Ravenshaw Collegiate School, 
Cuttack. Factor analysis by the centroid method 
revealed that the “g” factor of intelligence was most 
important for success generally. For success in his- 
tory, verbal ability was as important as general in- 
telligence and memory. Memory was also important 
in science grades.—D. Lebo, 

4811. Durkin, Dolores. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) A study of children who learned to read 
prior to first grade. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959 (May), 
10, 109-113.—O ut of a researched population of 5103 
lst-grade California children, 49 (29 girls and 20 
boys) were regarded as meeting the preschool read- 
ing criterion without benefit of prior formal instruc- 
tion. Revised Binet IQ's ranged from 91 to 161, with 
a mean of 122. Correlation between Binet IQ's and 


Gates average reading scores within the first 2 weeks. 


of first semester was .39; at end of semester, .59, 
The differing kinds of preschool stimulation are de- 
scribed. The author plans to continue the study of 
these children at least through 6th grade—T. E. 
Newland. 

4812. Haberland, John A. (U. Arizona) A 
comparison of listening tests with standardized 
tests. J. educ. Res., 1959(Apr), 52, 299-302.—The 
listening ability in a group of 110 students from the 
freshman class of Hope College, Michigan was in- 
vestigated by comparing scores made by the students 
on 3 listening tests with scores made by the same 
students on 5 commonly used standardized reading 
tests. The Ss were divided into 2 groups: Group А 
consisted of students with average and above reading 
ability; Group B of students average and below in 
reading ability. Degree of correlation between listen- 
ing tests and reading tests depended upon the listening 
test used and the general ability of ће Ss—F. Gold- 
smith. 

4813. Hage, Dean S., & Stroud, James B. (State 
U. Iowa) Reading proficiency and intelligence 
scores, verbal and nonverbal. J. educ. Res., 1959 
(Mar), 52, 258-262.—Reading proficiency and in- 
telligence scores were compared. The Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Tests, the Pressey Reading and 
Comprehensive Tests, and the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills were given to 800 9th-grade pupils in 10 pub- 
lic schools in northwestern Iowa. The results showed 
that reading comprehension and reading rate cor- 
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relate significantly both with the verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence scores.—F. Goldsmith. 

4814. Humphry, Kenneth H. (Humboldt State 
Coll) An investigation of amount-time and time- 
limit methods of measuring rate of reading. J, 
develpm. Reading, 1957 (Oct), 1, 41—54.— The rela- 
tive reliabilities obtained by 2 methods of reading 
rate measurement were investigated. The evidence 
does not indicate superiority of one method over the 
other.—J. R. Kinzer. 

4815. Little, J. Kenneth. The persistence of 
academically talented youth in university studies. 
Educ. Rec., 1959, 40, 237—241.— The results of a study 
of 1949 freshmen at the University of Wisconsin are 
reported. According to percentile rank on the Hen- 
mon-Nelson Test of Mental Abilities, 52% rank 
in the top quarter of all Wisconsin high school 
graduates. Those who persisted at the university 
amounted to 54% of the total group. This persistent 
group ranked in the highest fourth on both mental 
test and class rank, tended to come from large high 
schools, and tended to have parents in professional or 
executive positions. “The heavy loss of high-ranking 
high school graduates who enter the university points 
to the need for stronger programs of education and 
counseling by both high schools and the university. 
—W. W. Meissner. : 

4816. Narcisco, John C., Jr, & Brookes, Crit- 
tenden E. (Trinity U.) Intelligence test кор 
and the ability to learn. Calif. J. educ. Res., 19 
(May), 10, 142-144.—Results on the ACE were a 
pared with learning performances of 52 college fresh- 
men and sophomores on a 10-syllable list of 4-letter 
nonsense syllables in an attempt to satisfy T 
criteria for such a study. ACE linguistic and tota 
scores correlated .48 with learning scores; the quan- 
titative scores correlated .28.—7. E. Newland. 7, 

4817. Platz, Arthur; McClintock, Charles, t 
Katz, Daniel. Undergraduate grades and сү 
Miller Analogies Test as predictors of gra d 
success. Amer. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 14, 285-2! iK 
Ss were “124 students who entered the graduate ио 
gram at the University of Michigan during the уе D 
1951 through 1955. . . . Information available on 
applicant at the time of entrance included the fol ИР 
ing measures": total undergraduate grade point E А 
age (GPA), undergraduate СРА іп 2908 ЕУ 
mathematics, undergraduate GPA іп рѕусло в. 
courses, MAT score, objective comprehensive, in 
amination in psychology. Measures of Bem E 
cluded: GPA in graduate courses, marks on oan 
preliminary examinations, faculty ratings of РЕ Я conte 
professional contribution and potential scienti it best 
tribution, 6 tables of results are presented. Т a ders 
predictor of marks in graduate courses was с рге- 
graduate СРА in science courses; it also bes! T 
dicted preliminary examination grades. Br bs. 
significantly predicted graduate course 87а ia ribi- 
was the best predictor of potential scientific com 
tion of the student.” —S. J, Lachman. pe 

4818. Spielberger, Charles D., & Katzenmem 
William G. (Duke U.) Manifest anxiety, i 1959 
gence, and college grades. J. consult. Psycho ПЕТ 
(Jun), 23, 278.—A further study was made 18 4с 
termine whether or not the relationship ped eve. 
and GPAs varied as a function of intellectual i 
Linear and curvilinear regression testing indica 
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relation between the scores for low and high intelli- 
gence groups.—4. A. Kramish. 

4819. Swanson, Edward O., & Layton, Wilbur 
L. (U. Minnesota) Relationship of National 
Merit Scholarship screening test scores to test 
data obtained earlier in high school J. appl. Psy- 
chol, 1959(Feb), 43, 32-34.—Sundry tests given 
early in a pupil's high school career correlate from 
40 to .78 with the National Merit Scholarship screen- 
ing test in the senior year.—H. B. English. 


4820. Wesman, Alexander G., & Bennett, George 
K. (Psychological Corp, N.Y.) Multiple regres- 
sion vs. simple addition of scores in prediction of 
college grades. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
243-246.— Data are presented showing that the simple 
addition of the 3 scores on the College Qualification 
Tests will predict 1st term college grades about as 
well as a multiple regression equation. The multiple 
regression equations developed in each of 4 institu- 
tions studied were applied to the others without ap- 
preciable shrinkages. Validity coefficients ranged 
from .46 to .71 with the female group r’s generally 
higher.—W. Coleman. 


, 4821. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita) Improv- 
ing motivation and performance through innova- 
tions in grading. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959 
(May), 45, 135-140.—A pacing technique is de- 
scribed which is designed to heighten motivation for 
learning. The highest score on a test is considered 
the Standard. Grades are assigned on the basis of 
Scores relative to the standard. 3 assumptions underly 
the use of this technique: (a) there is a normal dis- 
tribution іп the class with respect to intelligence, (b) 
the questions are of the objective type, (c) questions 
measure understanding as well as recall. Adjust- 
ras in grading are made for positively and nega- 
Me y skewed achievement distributions. In contrast 
үе ейп according. to the normal curve, higher 
th Tes were attained in a course examination when 
e pacing technique was used.—N. M. Chansky. 


(See also Abstract 4234) 
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4822. Franklin, Adele (Chr), Hen ; 
" , 2), ry, Jules; 
UR Barbara, & Levinger, Leah. The teacher's 
Оло), Creativity. Symposium, 1958. Amer. J. 
e н, 1959 (Apr), 29, 266-297.—The prob- 
QUEM Ren ancl, initiative, and creativity in sub- 
CA А assrooms is discussed by Henry. 3 teachers 
УЙ Served repeatedly in the classrooms, and 2 
RA d they were interviewed on the subject of 
velo а орош classroom discipline. Biber de- 
E € idea that premature structuring is a de- 
Gm ч creativity. Teachers can nourish the emer- 
Sido ашу processes. Education needs to de- 
and M teach the methodology for being receptive 
child, PonSive to all the points of beginning in the 
views Rin the discussion, Levinger points up the 2 
needs h Creativity: one related to impulsivity which 
desirable disciplined, and the other considered as a 
intell € dimension of personality which makes for 
Won growth.—R, E, Perl. 
юп) Hodgson, Thomas Francis. (U. Washing- 
evaluati € general and primary factors in student 
1959 (7 Оп of teaching ability. Dissertation Abstr., 
un), 19, 3354-3355,—Abstract. 
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4824. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Measure- 
ment and prediction of teacher effectiveness. 
Proc. 1958 ETS Invit. Conf. Test. Probl., 1959, 52- 
67.—Complexities of studying teaching competency 
are reviewed, and some findings of the Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study are summarized. Tentative con- 
clusions about identifiable conditions and character- 
istics which may be associated with teacher effective- 
ness are suggested.—R. L. McCornack. 


4825. Terrien, Frederic W. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Too much room at the top? Soc. Forces, 
1959(May), 37, 298-305.—Examination shows that 
in the school districts of California with growth in 
size an increasing proportion of its personnel tends 
to be devoted to administrative duties, Suggestions 
for management are made.—4. R. Howard. 
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4826. Ackermann, W., & Moscovici, Marie. 
Changements sociaux et transformation de l'uni- 
vers economique et familial des travailleurs. [So- 
cial changes and transformation of the economic and 
familial universe of the worker.] Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1959 ( Jan-Jun), 8, 65-77.—Using 
the questionnaire method, the values of workers from 
traditional and modern plant manufacturing were 
studied. Traditional French workers are mainly 
anxious to meet their most urgent needs. The higher 
salaries of the modern factory workers not only in- 
crease their present needs, but create new needs which 
have almost the character of “luxury.”—V. Sanua. 


4827. Drucker, Peter F. Human relations: How 
far do we have to go. Mgmt. Rec., 1959, 21, 80-82. 
—“In ‘human relations’ we still are essentially where 
we were in 1928 when the ‘Hawthorne Study’ was a 
lusty baby." In many cases human relations has been 
used to manipulate and to adjust people to what 
management thinks is reality. We will not get the 
fantastic amount of knowledge needed from the be- 
havioral sciences. ‘We will have to look to other dis- 
ciplines outside the social sciences for contributions 
that we can apply to management theory.”—A. J. 
Kubany. 

4828. Hirt, Michael. (Walter Reed Army Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) Use of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery to determine aptitude changes with 
age and to predict job performance. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Feb), 43, 36-39.—“It was found that Apti- 
tudes G, V, N, and S were related to age in a curvi- 
linear manner." 400 Ss were divided into 4 age 
groups. Aptitudes and supervisory ratings were 
plotted against age. “... only Aptitude K contributed 
significantly to predicting the variance in the cri- 
terion.”—M. York. 


4829. Matthews, A. Т. V., & Abu-Laban, Baha. 
Job satisfaction and leisure-time activity. Sociol. 
soc. Res. 1959(Jan—Feb), 43, 189-196.—The rela- 
tionship between job satisfaction and leisure activity 
of a group of male school teachers in a restrictive 
Arab community. From coded responses to an inter- 
view schedule a Guttman scale was constructed, test- 
ing 3 hypotheses: (a) a positive relationship exists 
between leisure activity and job satisfactory, (b) the 
degree of satisfaction is not related to the number of 
available activities, (c) a differential relationship ex- 
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ists between satisfaction and leisure activity. The 
first hypothesis, the higher the satisfaction, the fewer 
the activities, is refuted. Support for the second hy- 
pothesis suggests that action and desire stem from a 
common factor. The third hypothesis proved unfruit- 
ful.—M. Muth. 


4830. Miller, Frank B. (Cornell U.) Why I’m 
for professionalizing. Personnel J., 1959( Jul-Aug), 
38, 91-94.—If personnel management is recognized 
as a profession, the personnel worker will have pub- 
lic support when acting in a way he believes to be 
morally right to protect the worker even at the ex- 
pense of management.—M. B. Mitchell. 


4831. Schmidtke, Heinz. (Rheinlanddamm 201, 
Dortmund Germany) Analyse des Arbeitsablaufes 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Abeit- 
spausen. [Analysis of work processes with special 
emphasis on breaks.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959 
(Apr-Jun), 6, 248-273.—Shift observations and 1- 
hour motion picture studies of different jobs (sewing, 
grinding, iroining, etc.) were scrutinized for breaks. 
"The motion picture studies allowed detection of breaks 
in the order of 1 second which are generally lost in 
observations and time studies. Thus the precise 
structure of the work process reveals itself. The 
physiological and psychological importance of the 
break is discussed. In the realm of social psychology 
the problem of different work load in neighboring 


jobs with nearly equal pay has been stressed.—W. J. 
Koppita. 


4832. Strickland, Lloyd H. Surveillance and 
trust. J. Pers., 1958(Jun), 26, 200-215.—"An ex- 
periment was conducted to investigate an aspect of 
the role of surveillance in the development of inter- 
personal trust: does the differential surveillance which 
a... S has over 2 subordinates result in his holding 
differential trust in them and in a desire to maintain 
this differential surveillance?” According to Heider’s 
theory, a supervisor who frequently monitors a sub- 
ordinate's work activities may perceive the causal 
locus for the worker efforts as residing in his own 
application of power. This and related hypotheses 


were borne out in a simulated supervisory situation — 
A. Rosen. 


4833. van Blokland, С. G. (Nedernads Instituut 
yoor Praeventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Het exit- 
interview: Mosterd nade maaltijd! (The exit- 
interview: Mustard after the meal!| Mens Onder- 
neming, 1959(Jul), 13, 237-245.—Notwithstanding 
the highly optimistic literature on the subject, the 
exit-interview is not a very valuable tool for en- 
lightened personnel management. А well balanced 
personnel policy gives all the information obtainable 
and often in time to prevent the employee's desire to 
terminate.—S. Duker. 


4834. Walker, K. F. Attitudes of union leaders 
and business executives to industrial relations. 
Occup. Psychol 1959(Jul), 33, 157-166.—From a 
mailed questionnaire of 17 forced-choice items and 1 
open-ended item, 9 items discriminated between ex- 
ecutive and union leader samples. Factor analysis 
revealed common dimensions as positive personnel 
management, dignity of labor, and union-labor ideol- 
ogy.—M. York. 


(See also Abstract 4538) 
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4835. Berkshire, James R., & Lyon, Verne W, 
(USN School Aviation Medicine) Human quality 
control in naval air training. Amer. Psychologist, 
1959(Mar), 14, 153-155.—"In training programs, 
whether these be military . . . or civilian . . . quality 
control requirements exist. . . . This paper describes 
an important instance of the application of psycho- 
logical research methods to human quality control 
over a total training program. . . . Human quality 
control . . . should start with identification of grad- 
uates who have been unsuccessful on the job and 
work backwards to the determination of those mini- 
mum standards which will prevent the selection and/ 
or graduation of potential failures. . . . minimum 
standards already installed and under investigation 
should reduce the number of unsatisfactory men reach- 
ing the fleet by about 50%.” The study of minimum 
training standards is a continuing one. The pro- 
cedures for translating criterion data into an effective 
quality control program are summarized in 5 steps— 
S. J. Lachman. 


4836. Brogden, Hubert E. (Personnel Research 
Branch, TAGO) Efficiency of classification as а 
function of number of jobs, per cent rejected, and 
the validity and intercorrelation of job perform- 
ance estimates. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
181-190.—More exact and general solutions are pre- 
sented herein to problems discussed in a previi 
paper (see 26: 3042). Algebraic proofs are de- 
veloped and 2 tables presented. With other UU 
assumed constant, 4 conclusions are stated: ( ) 
. . . the measure of efficiency of classification zu 
herein (the allocation average) varies directly wi 
the validity of the estimates of job performance n 
(2) efficiency of classification varies as the int 
correlation of least squares estimates of job perform: 
ance varies, according to the function A1 S Bn 
(3) efficiency of classification varies with the ues 
ber of jobs according to the negatively accelera 
function described by the entries of Table А i 
(4) The effect of the per cent rejected on the a e 
tion average is lessened as the number of jo | ui 
creases. . . . Similarly, as the per cent rejecte att 
creases, the effect on efficiency of classification 0 
increase in the number of jobs is lessened.’— 
Coleman. 


4837. Cardinet, Jean. (Neuchatel, Switzerland) 
The use of profiles for differential classifica! den 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 191-205 Brows) 
(see 26: 3042) and Dwyer's work (see 29: 3177 
on differential classification are reviewed. a ШЫП 
file method proposed for practical differentia! C S 
fication when requirements are known beforehari ex- 
are relatively steady, has the advantage of m. 
tremely simple. The assignment decision resu ts rofile 
merely superposing a standard profile over а two 
for each subject... . The use of profiles affor differ- 
new solutions in the problem of determining 55.5 
ential constants: by iteration (similar in Dr 
Dwyer's proposition, but more rapid), and by @ 
computer.” —W. Coleman. н, & 

„ 


4838. Cliff, Norman; Newman, Sidney Ке ү 
Howell, Margaret A. (United States Public ubpro- 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Selection s chols 
fessional hospital care personnel. J. appl. Psy 
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1959 (Feb), 43, 42-46.—9 ability tests were admin- 
istered to 150 nursing assistants in the United States 
Public Health Service. 18 12-point performance 
scales served as the criterion measure. Ratings were 
by 5 professional nurses. “The validity of the pre- 
dictors appears to be primarily due to a general 
ability rather than abilities specific to individual 
tests."—M. York. 

4839. Goheen, Howard W., & Mosel, James N. 
(Dept. Army) Validity of the employment recom- 
mendation questionnaire: II. Comparison with 
field investigations. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 
297-301.—(see 34: 2162) Objective scores from 
the Employment Recommendation Questionnaire 
(ERQ) produced a ranking of applicants for 3 pro- 
fessional positions (economist, budget examiner, and 
training officer) which differed appreciably from 
judgments based on intensive field investigation in- 
terviews with persons who knew the applicant. Since 
the ERQ was unable to detect some of the extremely 
disqualifying features revealed by the investigation 
report, it is clear that, if used alone, the ERQ is not 
an adequate substitute for the field investigation.— 
4. S. Thompson. 


4840. McReynolds, Jane. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 
Airman performance on the general aptitude test 
battery and the airman classification battery AC- 
2A. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959( Jul), No. 59- 
42. v, 12 p.—Tests of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB), which the United States Employ- 
ment Service uses for job counseling and placement, 
were administered to large samples of male airmen in 
1949 and 1958. Comparisons of the results with 
normative data for the general working population 
(male and female) are reported. Airman means for 
the 7 aptitude scores derived from paper-and-pencil 
tests of the GATB were distributed about equally 
above and below the USES norms, with the 1958 
sample deviating from the norms less than the 1949 
Sample. The more significant differences were ac- 
counted for by known sex differences in the aptitudes 
кле Both airman samples had smaller propor- 
kd of very high and very low scores than the USES 

istribution, . This restriction was attributed to Air 
Be Screening on a mental qualifying test and to 
n f-selection, 2 tables give estimates of proportions 
b airmen qualifying for USES job categories and 
or airman career fields.—R. V. Hamilton. 
mon. Mitra, Shib К. A multifactor test bat- 
id Educ. Psychol., Delhi, 1958(Sep), 5, 147-157. 
m multifactor test battery was devised for use in 
лы ection and promotion of workers to clerical and 
d putational positions, 2 common factors were dis- 
bal ed: numerical and perceptual accuracy, and ver- 

: Dupuy and speed. Limitations of the study could 
ae vercome by enlarging the sample, lengthening the 

m and increasing the difficulty of the items.—H. 

igelino, 

2. Owens, W. A. (Iowa State Coll.) A 
om ent on the recent study of the Mechanical 
abl Prehension Test (CC) by R. L. Decker. J. 
t E 1959 (Feb), 43, 31.—Reference is made 
TAN article (see 33: 6982) which is “lacking in 
appea, СУ to such an extent that some comments on it 

ЖЫЗ to be in order.” —M. York. 

S Taylor, Erwin K., Parker, James W., & 
» Gerald L. (Personnel Research Development 
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Corp. Cleveland, О.) Rating scale content: IV. 
Predictability of structured and unstructured 
scales. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 247-266— 
4th in a series (see 34: 3503), this study was made 
to check the extent to which the rating format which 
included behavioral statements for various scale values 
would continue to exhibit superiority over other for- 
mats, regardless of situational factors, Partial repli- 
cations were carried out in 3 types of companies. 
While the format influenced rater leniency, situational 
factors appeared to have a greater influence than for- 
mat upon reliability, halo, and predictability—A. S. 
Thompson. 

4844. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) A cri- 
tique and experimental design for the study of the 
relationship between productivity and job satis- 
faction. Psychol. Bull., 1959(Jul), 56, 309-312.— 
"It is argued that the present approach to the study 
of the relationship between employee output and job 
satisfaction is not fruitful. What is needed is an 
examination of the characteristics of workers who are 
operating at a satisfactory level of both output and 
job satisfaction with workers and groups of workers 
who are not operating at such a level. A procedure 
is described which will permit the location of the 
workers who are operating at this ‘optimal’ level."— 
W. J. Meyer. 

4845. Voas, Robert B. (USN School Aviation, 
Pensacola, Fla.) Vocational interests of naval 
aviation cadets: Final results. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Feb), 43, 70-73.—As a validity study of the 
Kuder Preference Record, 605 cadets entering flight 
training were administered the inventory. "The KPR 
demonstrated small but statistically significant validity 
for prediction of all categories of attrition. However, 
when differences in mechanical ability were con- 
trolled, this inventory did not show a significant rela- 
tionship to the pass-fail criterion."—4M. York. 


(See also Abstracts 4155, 4856) 
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4846. Cozan, Lee W. (United States Dept. Health, 
Education, Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Job en- 
largement and employee satisfaction. Personnel 
J., 1959(Jul-Aug), 38, 95-96.—Morale, employee 
satisfaction and productivity increased when routine 
jobs were combined so that employees could use more 
of their skills and abilities. Similar results have been 
obtained by giving white collar workers some share 
in management.—M. B. Mitchell. 

4847. Drewes, Donald W., & Blanchard, Robert 
E. (Purdue U.) A factorial study of labor arbi- 
tration cases. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 303- 
310.—2 judges independently classified the issues in- 
volved in 120 arbitration cases according to 17 
grievance categories. Factor analysis of the inter- 
correlation matrix based on the grievance categories 
revealed 5 grievance factors as follows: (a) Eco- 
nomic Security, (b) Control of Job Environment, 
(c) Job Status and Recognition, (d) Union Security, 
and (e) Power Relations. The factor Economic 
Security had relatively high loadings on all 17 fac- 
tors.—4A. S. Thompson. 

4848. Hermann, Theo. Über Schematisierungs- 
prozesse bei Mitarbeiterbeurteilungen im Indus- 
triebetrieb. [Processes of schematization in evalua- 
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tion of workers in industry.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959 
(Jul), 10, 170-179.—Supervisors’ judgments on 5- 
point scales for various traits of textile workers 
clustered around the Values 2 and 3. This should 
not be interpreted as avoidance of any evaluation by 
the supervisors. Various factors are pointed out 
which make the choice of the extreme values unac- 
ceptable. The 5-point scale is transformed into a 
polar schema which discriminates perfectly. People 
in Class 2 are acceptable, people in Class 3 are re- 
jected. 28 refs.—W. J. Koppitz. 

4849, Herzberg, Frederick; Mausner, Bernard, 
& Snyderman, Barbara. (Western Reserve U.) 
The motivation to work. (2nd ed.) New York: 
John Wiley, 1959. xv, 157 p. $4.50.—A study of 
job motivation in which more than 200 industrial 
employees were interviewed to provide insights into 
the operation of job attitudes. Content of the replies 
from the employees were analyzed to identify factors 
influencing employee attitudes and the effects result- 
ing from corresponding changes in job satisfaction. 
Both factors and effects identified are discussed along 
with implications of the results, a major finding being 
a confirmation of the hypothesis that some factors 
influence attitudes only in a positive direction, and 
others only in a negative direction, as contrasted to 
the idea that any given factor can have both a posi- 
tive and negative impact upon morale.—R. E. Chand- 
ler. 

4850. Marrow, Alfred J. (NYC) Experiments 
in industrial management. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1959(Mar), 23, 52-56.—The president of the Har- 
wood Manufacturing Corporation summarizes briefly 
the results of experiments conducted over the past 2 
decades. Many have been experiments in participa- 
tion, guided largely by the theory and practices of 
group dynamics, All have reflected a belief that man 
is essentially social and that, at work or at play, he 
has a need to belong —W, А. Varvel. 


4851. Miller, Neil. (niple U.) The develop- 
ment and validation of a forced-choice inventory 
for the measurement of employee attitude. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Jun), 19, 3356.—Abstract. 

4852. Mosel, James N., & Tsacnaris, Harry АЙ 
(George Washington U.) Evaluating the super- 
visors training program. Engng. industr. Psychol., 
1959, 1, 18-23.—A 6-week training program (wherein 
Уд of the time was devoted to human relations train- 
ing) produced a small but statistically significant im- 
provement in supervisory attitudes and judgment as 
measured by before-and-after administrations of the 
How Supervise? Test. Posttraining job behavior will 
ultimately have to be studied if such improvements in 
expressed attitudes are to be translated into dollars 
and cents gains. Evaluation of training must involve 
the evaluation of the many other situational aspects 
in which the training takes place, including organiza- 
tional climate, attitudes and behavior of higher man- 
agement, etc.—C. F. Youngberg. 

4853. Peters, George A., & Phelan, Joseph G. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Practical group psy- 
chotherapy and role playing for the industry su- 
pervisor. Group Psychother., 1959 (Tun), 12, 143— 
147.—The 1st of 2 articles describing how to improve 
supervisor-employee relationships. А fundamental 
objective of this type of training is changing basic 
negative attitudes of industrial supervisors. These 
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supervisors need some psychotherapeutic help, which 
in turn would be beneficial to better personal adjust- 
ment. This, in turn, would help industrial super- 
visors do their work more efficiently and promote 
better supervisor-employee relations. The method 
utilized here is called "intensive industrial role play- 
ing technique." Briefly, it involves the "creation of 
situations involving practical work conflicts and then 
allowing an individual to extemporaneously live 
through the experiences of a particular character."— 
S. Kasman. 


4854. Peters, George A., & Phelen, Joseph G. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Role playing tech- 
nique in industrial situations. Group Psychother. 
1959( Тип), 12, 148-155.— The 2nd of 2 articles (see 
34: 4853) describing the intensive industrial role 
playing technique for industrial supervisors. The 
procedure is for a basic group of 6 composed of: (а) 
group leader (or expert responsible for planning the 
therapeutic process), and (b) 2 alternating groups 
each composed of 4 role playing participants and of 
4 Os. The size of the group is important for maxi- 
mum development of interacting relationships. Ses- 
sions should last 1 hour, preceded by interviews of 
the individual members with the leader. This is of 
diagnostic value to the leader. There are 4 phases 
to the industrial role playing technique: (a) Plan- 
ning, which has 3 steps (program orientation, Ш- 
dividual interview, mapping the procedure); (b) 
Group Interaction with 6 steps (the warm-up, ego 
involvement, content clarification, feeling analysis, 
experimental socialization, ego support) ; (c) Ini 
ual Ventilation; and (d) Group Interaction.—». 
Kasman. & Chal 

4855. Stagner, Ross; Derber, Milton, & Cha’ 
mers, W. Ellison. (Wayne State U.) The аш 
sionality of union-management relations at the 
local level. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Feb), 43, s 
41 establishments were ranked on 35 variables, rani 
differences correlations computed, and the eee 
factor-analyzed. 10 dimensions accounted for mos 
of the common variance. “Three variables, d 
hourly earnings, and skill ratio, determined three We 
dependent factors, despite the fact that they were di 
numbered by the variables descriptive of the un 
tionship. . . . Multivariate analysis is judged superi 
to univariate analysis for this kind of study. —/^ 
York. ' t 

4856. Vansina, L. Problemen in verband TE. 
de evaluatie van opleidingsprogrammas. "It en 
lems connected with the evaluation of educative p 
grams.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1959, 14, 241-23" 
—A study of evaluation in industrial training. ТАП, 
jective and efficient criteria must be used; Ni 
Such as motivation and loyalty should be геїай ini 
together with intermediate criteria which d ii 
formative of changes which may have influence 
results.—R. Н. Houwink, 
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4857. Box, G. Е.Р. & Hunter, J. S. (Print 
U.) Condensed calculations for стое ту 
operation programs. Technometrics, 1959, er- 
77-95.— Evolutionary Operation is a method for ohi 
ating plant processes. Since the method is an al 
by plant personnel themselves as a continuing П 
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part of process operation, it is desirable to reduce the 
calculations to a simple routine matter. This paper 
describes calculation procedures which have been 
^ found useful in these circumstances.—Author abstract. 
4858. Buck, Leslie, & Shimmin, Sylvia. (Medi- 
cal Research Council, Liverpool) Overtime and 
financial responsibility. Occup. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 
33, 137-148.—For 70 men who completely assemble 
business machines, production and personnel records 
were analyzed. The general findings was that, given 
the opportunity, these men would control their mar- 
ginal hours of work to vindicate economic man.—M. 
York, 
4859. Engstrom, Warren C., & Powers, Mary E. 
(Curtis Publishing Co.) A revision of the study of 
values for use in magazine readership research. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959(Feb), 43, 74-78.—The Allport- 
Vernon revision “was found to fulfill at least the 
minimum requirements of reliability.” A pilot study 
— made on 300 noncollege Ss revealed significant differ- 
‘ences in reading interest for individuals of different 
values. The value scores effectively discriminated 
- material chosen by different groups.—M. York. 
4860, Haire, Mason. (Ed.) (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Modern organization theory. New York: 
John Wiley, 1959. x, 324 p. $7.75.—11 papers 
herein were first presented at a symposium held by 
the Foundation for Research on Human Behavior at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan in February 1959. The theo- 
ties of organizational behavior offered are largely in- 
dustrial. The titles of the papers are as follows: 
Introduction,” “Recurrent Themes and General Is- 
Sues in Organization Theory—Biological Models and 
Empirical Histories of the Growth of Organizations” 
Haire), “Concepts of the Social Organization” 
(E. W. Bakke), “A behavioral theory of Organiza- 
tional Objectives" (R. M. Cyert and J. G. March), 
A Logical Task as а Research Tool in Organization 
Theory" (A. Rapoport), "Understanding Human 
дао in Organizations: One Viewpoint" (C. 
твугіѕ), “An Interaction Approach to the Theory 
A Organization” (W. F. Whyte), “A Motivation 
pproach to a Modified Theory of Organization and 
anagement" (R. Likert), “Stability of Human Or- 
2 аНопз” (К. Dubin), “Тһе Potential Contribu- 
Can of Graph Theory to Organization Theory” (D. 
когуш), "Efficient апа Viable Organizational 
orms” (J, Магѕсһак).—/. Sanua. 
E Horn, Joachim. Der moralische Charak- 
pent vorbestrafter Personen ist für die Ver- 
im TSpSychologie uninteressant. [The moral char- 
B persons not previously convicted is of no in- 
(ш) E traffic psychology.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959 
dd 0, 210-212.—A psychologist having to make 
B mendations regarding the denial of driver's 
| Кыр should resist the temptation to base his de- 
hu moral judgments. No other consideration 
fic e driver's ability of functioning adequately in 
Ec Should enter his decision—W. J. Koppits. 
E Kamenetzy, Joe. (Quartermaster Food & 
iner Inst. for the Armed Forces) Contrast 
“app. sonvergence effects in ratings of foods. J. 
E: Sychol., 1959 (Feb), 43, 47—52.—“А set of as- 
рг Ы was made that led to the hypothesis that 
3 P" ence ratings for poor quality food will be lower 
“ceded е by a good quality food than when рге- 
y another poor quality item (contrast effects). 
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It was also hypothesized that preference for a good 
quality food will be higher when preceded by another 
good quality item than when preceded by a poor 
quality product (convergence effects). "The other 
predictions were that preference will increase with 
successive presentations of the same quality item, pro- 
vided no opposite quality intervenes. The predictions 
concerning preference for the poor quality foods were 
clearly confirmed, but those involving the good quality 
foods were not substantiated.” —M. York. 

4863. Toops, Herbert A. (Ohio State U.) A 
research Utopia in industrial psychology. Person- 
nel Psychol., 1959, 12, 189-225.—An address at the 
1958 APA convention presents a detailed examina- 
tion of 3 basic tools; the profile, the scoring key, and 
the selective regression equation. Application of 
these tools to human behavior such as vocational 
choice, reward for performance, market research, etc., 
would result in tremendous future developments.— 
А. S. Thompson. 

4864. Török, Stephan.  (Simaság, Нака 
Das Erlebnis der Arbeit. [Тһе experience of work. 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959 (Apr), 
11, 118-120.— The psychic implications of work are 
discussed in defining the task, planning, responsibility 
for execution, and determination of will power. Af- 
fective reactions to work are varied. Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Bever. 

4865. Uhr, Leonard. (U. Michigan) Sex asa 
determinant of driving skills: Women drivers! 
J. appl. Psychol. 1959(Feb), 43, 35.—"An auto 
driver's behavior was judged either dangerous or 
safe in an unusual, stressful, but relatively safe situa- 
tion. This behavior was found to be related to the 
drivers sex at the 0.00001 level of confidence." 
Dangerous incidents were usually associated with fe- 
males.—M. York, 


. 
INDUSTRY 


4866. Boguslaw, Robert, & Bach, George R. 
(System Development Corp., South Monica, Calif.) 
“Work culture management” in industry: A role 
for the social science consultant. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1959(Jun), 12, 134-142.—The role of the social 
science consultant to industry is given a new approach 
in terms of “work culture management.” This is 
defined as: “training work group members to modify 
work procedures and techniques sufficiently to allow 
for the differential abilities which are actually pres- 
ent in the here and now.” The role is further elabo- 
rated “in terms of installing procedures which will 
facilitate the process of adult problem solving.” The 
emphasis calls for a participative effort of conflict 
resolution. The approach takes full cognizance of the 
“reality of individual differences, and point out that 
conformity is not always to the best interests of the 
organization.”—S. Kasman. 

4867. Grisez, J. Etude comparative de boutons 
poussoirs selon différents modes d'utilisation et 
en fonction de leur caractéristiques de pression et 
de course. [Comparative study on push-buttons ac- 
cording to different modes of utilization and in func- 
tion to their pressure and drive-strength characteris- 
tics.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1959 
(Jan-Jun), 8, 149-156.—"Results obtained from 
groups of nine subjects, each group totaling 2592 
measurements. These findings emerge: (a) for each 
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aspect examined, the pressure is the most important 
factor; (b) as a general rule, a weak pressure of 
200 g. is the most favorable, and a strong pressure 
of 1600 g. the most unfavorable; (c) the drive-length 
has little influence."—7. Sanua. 


4868. Hickey, A. Е., Jr., & Blair, W. C. (Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corporation) Man as a monitor. 
Нит. Factors, 1958(Sep), 1(1), 8-15.—The feed- 
back model has been used extensively in continu- 
ous control situations. This model can be used in in- 
vestigating monitoring tasks. The advantage claimed 
for this approach is that of inclusion of the environ- 
mental process and the human operator's interaction 
with it within one framework.—J. M. Christensen. 


4869. Klein, M. Double sample estimation in 
work measurement. J. industr. Engng., 1959, 10, 
193-197.—Some ways of mathematically obtaining 
estimates of the mean time taken by a worker to 
complete a well-specified operation when the maxi- 
mum allowable error can be specified in advance are 
described. Also, ways of estimating the probability 
with which a worker-production system is in some 
well-specified condition, e.g., inoperative, are de- 
scribed.—M. C. Payne. 


4870. Kraft, Conrad Lawrence. (Ohio State U.) 
A broad band blue lighting system for radar ap- 
proach control centers. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Jun), 19, 3383.—Abstract. 


48/1. Kraft, J. A. (Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Marietta, Georgia) А follow-up survey of hu- 
man factors research in aircraft, missiles, and sup- 
porting industries. Hum. Factors, 1958(Sep), 1 
(1), 23-25.—Of 56 companies contacted, 84% have 
a human factors program. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 700 individuals will be employed in these 
56 companies by 1960. “.. . the picture for the fu- 
ture development and expansion of human factors re- 
search programs is an optimistic one in the aircraft 
and related industries."—J. M. Christensen. 


4872. Lawshe, C. H. (Purdue U.) Of manage- 
ment and measurement. Amer. Psychol. 1959 
(Jun), 14, 290-294.—2 major deficiencies in the field 
of industrial psychology partially explain the minimal 
nature of psychology's contribution to the recent de- 
velopment of an increasing quantitative emphasis in 
American management. “The first of these has been 
our failure to develop a clear-cut conceptual basis for 
differentiating between so-called ‘basic’ and ‘applied’ 
research. And second . . . our tendency in the past 
to work on problems that fit our methods rather than 
to devise methods that are appropriate to the major 
problems of American Management. . . . As I view 
the next decade, I see the opportunity for a new era 
in the field of industrial psychology. Whether it be- 
comes, in fact a new era or not will depend upon the 
willingness of industrial psychologists to accept the 
challenge that is currently being presented to them.” 
—58. J. Lachman. 


4873. McFadden, E. B, & Swearingen, els 
(CAA Aeronautical Center, Will Rogers Field, Okla- 
homa City) Forces that may be exerted by man 
in the operation of aircraft door handles. Hum. 
Factors, 1958(Sep), 1(1), 16-22.—3 handle shapes 
of 2 sizes each were tested in a simulated aircraft 
door situation. From the standpoint of amount of 
torque that could be applied, a “Т” handle was su- 
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perior to a double “L” handle which was superior to _ 
a single “L” handle. Torque was proportional to 
handle length, direction of rotation made no signifi- { 
cant difference, 1-handed operation was approximately 
75% of 2-handed operation, and a lifting motion en- 
abled the Ss to apply more torque than when they 
were in a position that required them to push down. 
—J. M. Christensen. 

4874. Platonov, К. K. Psikhologicheskie prob- 
lemy kosmicheskogo poléta. [Psychological prob- 
lems of flight in outer space.] of. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(3), 56-65.—Research shows the following psycho- 
logical problems to be involved in flight under condi- 
tions of outer space: “effect on mentality, engineering 
psychological problems, personnel selection and train- 
ing. . . . The most specific of these problems are: 
human activity under zero-gravity conditions and the 
effect of a dangerous situation and that of prolonged 
isolation upon the emotional side of human activity. 
To reduce adverse effects to a minimum, special at- 
tention should be paid to cabin construction and in- 
strumentation, special training of space travelers, and 
“their education in the spirit of high moral attitude 
to their duties.”—/. D. London. У 

4875. Pushkin, У. №. Nekotorye voprosy psik- 
hologii upravleniia proizvodstvennym protsessom 
na zheleznodorozhnom transporte. [Some psycho- 
logical problems involved in control of railway traf- 
fic.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(3), 66-77.—The control 
of train movements at the station is viewed as in- 
volving a feedback system, in which the station da 
patcher fulfils the function of the regulator. In the 
analysis of such systems, the “correspondence of the 
various information channels with the laws of human 
mental activity” must be taken into consideration. 
“In this way an algorithmic description of the Nus 
lation process is possible," thus demonstrating zu 
the "entire set of operations performed by a рен 
engaged in railway traffic control can be fixed ol 
jectively."—I. D. London. Д bcd 

4876. Steinkamp, George R., Hawkins, Willar 
R., Hauty, George T. Burwell, Robert КЛ 
Ward, Julian E. Human experimentation in "© 
space cabin simulator: Development of life E 
port systems and results of initial ie Y 
fights. USAF Sch, Aviat. Med. Rep., 1959(Аш& 
No. 59-101. 88 p.—Human experimentation " 4 
small space cabin simulator has been condua ae 
the School of Aviation Medicine, USAF, ап E 
Ist series of a group of significant studies 18 P 
sented. The evolvement of the simulator, P ign 
rently used, is described. The protocol of the s 
of the experiments is discussed, and protesting d y 
posttesting methods are presented. Results of i а а 
of 5 Ss committed to 7-day periods in this sma” т. 
and on a 4:4 work-rest schedule are shown АШ WWE 
cussed from the standpoint of the physical, DP. 
logic, psychophysiologic, and nutritional implica 
—L. Diller. } State 

4877. Trumbo, Don Arthur. (Michigan nge 
U.) An analysis of attitudes toward © m 
among the employees of an insurance CORTE 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Jun), 19, 3395-3396. 
stract. mij 

4878. Wilson, Shirley. A sociological ERE 8 1050 
of operator training. Part І. Occup. Psychol» рго- 
(Jul), 33, 166-175.—Within a larger project ОП 
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duction norms on the shop floor, this study reveals 
- "information through 


the participation technique on 
female assemblers. No concern is given to individ- 
wal psychological problems involved in acquiring as- 
sembly skills.—M. York. 


(See also Abstract 3612) 


Business & COMMERCE 


4879. Anon. Closed set of brands explained to 
ARF: It’s statistical perpetual motion. Adv. Age, 
1959, 30(34), 1—Report of the annual meeting of 
the Advertising Research Foundation. General dis- 
cussion of various mathematical models to explain 
consumer behavior, with particular emphasis on use 
of Finite Markov Chain to predict brand loyalty.— 
D. W. Twedt. 


4880. DuBois, Cornelius. What is the differ- 
ence between a reader and a viewer? Parts I & II. 
Mediascope, 1959, 3(9 & 10), 46—51, 53-58.—Women 
were scaled on relative amounts of exposure to maga- 
zines, newspapers, TV, and radio. There are sizable 
numbers of people who are print-oriented rather than 
broadcast-oriented (and vice versa). Readers (as 
opposed to viewers) tend to be younger, higher in- 
come, more education, higher occupational status, and 
spend more time at home. Readers also had fewer 
headaches and wrote more letters than viewers. Fur- 
ther research into shopping habits and brand behavior 
on the basis of these differences in media preferences 
15 suggested —D. W. Twedt. Р 


4881. Katona, George. (U. Michigan) The 
Psychology of the recession. Amer. Psychologist, 
1959 (Mar), 14, 135-143.— Government experts, busi- 
ness leaders and economists need information on the 
уз of confidence and the factors influencing the 
uctuations of consumer and business sentiment. In 
order to provide this information economic psychology 
= been developed during the past 20 years. . . . 

anges in willingness to buy are measurable." 
icu [S and subtopics are: (a) Need for Eco- 

FER Sychology ; (b) Psychological Analysis of 
Pi ше Behavior (Psychology and Pros- 

А у, Тһе Origins of the Recession of 1958, What 
d md During the Recession) ; (c) The Function 

i qu (Attitudes and Action, Attitudes and 

No Chae Social Learning); (d) Looking Ahead 
Hon a 53 in Basic Attitudes, Consumer Discre- 
M Economic Stability). In June 1957 con- 
SN See was weakening. “Among the reasons 
а ecline in consumer confidence, absence of 
that ише gement was paramount." People believed 
iis EAM was leveling off rather than continuing 
ONCE ++. concern with rising prices created 
3 ноп with market conditions and gave rise 
uying Bae Rising interest rates affected the 
optimists lomes and also contributed to dampening 
Ше: d views. ... Recent survey findings make it 
goods pees that consumer demand for durable 
VES turn down further. And the findings pro- 
dew. Support for the prediction about the onset of 

is era of lack of confidence."—S. J. Lachman. 
termines dredge, M. D. (U. Chicago) Prede- 

н earning curves for clerical operations. 
eters Engng., 1959, 10, 203-209.—Clerical 
tion of ШО uctivity in а mail order house as а func- 

earning time. Learning time was defined as 
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the length of time between the employee’s being 
transferred to the working department and her pro- 
ducing consistently at 100% of the production stand- 
ard. Job content is compared with the total learn- 
ing time, and factors are hypothesized which might 
influence learning time and its prediction if these fac- 
tors are altered.—M. C. Payne. 


4883. McMurry, Robert N. (McMurry, Hamstra 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) How to win or lose sales at the 
point of purchase. J. Marketing, 1959 ( Jul), 24, 41- 
49.—Manufacturers sometimes miss the boat in spite 
of extensive and expensive market research because 
they fail to study what happens at the point of pur- 
chase—the actual buying decision. Especially with 
the costly items, the buying decision is complex. Psy- 
chological research is needed on the role played by 
the item, attitudes of those who make the decision, 
motivations, and needs to be satisfied by the item. 
Research into the purchase of kitchen ranges is re- 
ported, considering such aspects as the basic research 
problem, the underlying buying decision, the use of 
projective techniques, and a comparison of their re- 
sults with those of direct questions. Such research 
produces results discussed as the "meaning" of stoves 
to housewives, the "acceptable" stove, the buyer's 
doubts and fears, and indications for specific actions 
on the part of the manufacturer to make, advertise, 
promote, and sell his ranges.—H. W. Daniels. 


4884. Merenda, Peter F., & Clarke, Walter V. 
(Walter V. Clarke Associates, Inc.) Activity Vec- 
tor Analysis validity for life insurance salesmen. 
Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 1-11.—Shortcom- 
ings in previous studies of AVA in the selection of 
life insurance salesmen may account for low validities 
reported. Evidence of a stronger relationship be- 
tween individual resultant patterns and the reference 
pattern for successful (N — 108) than for unsuccess- 
ful (N —414) salesmen is uncovered when the cri- 
terion period is extended. Applicants whose tempera- 
ments are incompatible with those hypothesized to be 
required for success in life insurance selling are prac- 
tically assured of failure at the end of 3 years. How- 
ever, the mere possession of these personality traits 
does not assure success.—C. F. Youngberg. 


4885. White, Irving S. (Creative Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Ill.) The functions of advertising 
in our culture. J. Marketing, 1959 (Jul), 24, 8-14.— 
Although advertising has classically been character- 
ized theoretically within the framework of economic 
laws, the author describes the social-psychological 
functioning of advertising within the variables of con- 
sumer experience as an organizer and modifier of 
perceptual processes, which has as its purpose the 
structuring of consumer experiences along lines of 
consistent and predictable satisfactions. 3 sources of 
product-meaning to the potential consumer are con- 
sidered: (a) the cultural definition of the product, 
determined throughout its history of interaction with 
its market by the social, biological, and psychic needs 
it fulfills; (b) the brand image, a relatively stable 
organization of percepts about a product—its cluster 
of meanings for that consumer; (c) direct experi- 
ence with the product by which the consumer evalu- 
ates it. Advertising functions in the 1st area to un- 
derstand, reflect, and in most cases, to accept the cul- 
tural definition, but it may attempt to change the 
definition, as with tea drinking or filter cigarettes. 
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In the 2nd area its function is to differentiate опе 
brand from the others, creating strong value systems 
associated with the brand. In the 3rd area the job is 

- to supply the expectations, the terms to be used in 
evaluating the product, to set up a “self-fulfilling 
prophesy."—H. W. Daniels. 


PROFESSIONS 


4886. Distefano, M. K., Jr., & Bass, Bernard M. 
(Louisiana State U.) Prediction of an ultimate 
criterion of success as a lawyer. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959 (Feb), 43, 40-41.—The demonstrated legal ability 
of 16 lawyers 5 years out of law school was rated by 
court judges living in the area in which the lawyers 
practiced. Those highly judged had scored sig- 
nificantly higher on the Law School Admission Test 
and had higher prelaw grades.—M. York. 


4887. Goldberg, Lewis Robert. (U. Michigan) 
Personality development and vocational choice: 
A study of therapists, academicians, and adminis- 
trators in clinical psychology. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Jun), 19, 3363-3364.— Abstract. 


4888. Simpson, Richard L., & Simpson, Ida 
Harper. (U. North Carolina) The psychiatric at- 
tendant: Development of an occupational self- 
image in a low-status occupation. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1959 ( Jun), 24, 389-392.— The method of main- 
taining job satisfaction and self esteem among psy- 
chiatric aides.—G. Frank. 


MILITARY 


4889. Foreman, PaulB. (U. Alabama) Buchen- 
wald and modern prisoner-of-war detention policy. 
Soc. Forces, 1959(May), 37, 289-298.—Concentra- 
tion camp data can serve as a source for critically 
evaluating current issues, e.g., prisoner-of-war de- 
tention policy. The author wonders whether they 
have disclosed “better survival guides than cant of 
the level of ‘I will make every effort to escape and 
to aid others to escape." 29 refs—A. R. Howard. 


4890. Fried, Charles. A study on the effects of 
continuous wave jamming on the detection of 
antiaircraft operations center symbols. USA Ord. 
Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 59-9, 
(Proj. No. TB1-1000) iv, 27 p.—Detection time was 
studied for 4 geometric shapes, considered for adop- 
tion as antiaircraft operations center symbols, that 
were exposed to 3 degrees of simulated continuous 
wave jamming. The shapes studied were the circle, 
cross, half circle, and cross-within-circle, Their di- 
ameters remained constant at 5/16”, The shapes were 
generated electronically on a planned position indi- 
cator display. Detection time increased for all 4 
symbols as the intensity of continuous wave jamming 
increased, but this increase was not significant for 
the increase from the no noise to the mild noise level. 
All symbols, except for the cross, had approximately 
the same detection time for each of the 3 noise levels. 
Any differences were not significant. The number 
of errors made by the S were small and did not show 
any trend. The significantly lower detection time for 


the cross at all noise levels is discussed—Author ab- 
stract. 


4891. Grimak, L. P. Reproduktsiia émotsional- 
nykh sostoianii parashiutista v gipnoze. [Repro- 
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duction of emotional states of a parachutist under 
hypnosis.] op. Psikhol 1959, 5(3), 139-142— 
The emotional states of 5 parachutists were simu- 
lated under hypnosis, thereby enabling study of 
"cardiovascular reaction and neurological changes" 
during all stages of the parachute jump. The ob- 
served "emotional neural-vascular reaction" is char- 
acterized by heightened arterial blood pressure and 
quickening of pulse and respiration. As soon as the 
parachutist "leaves the aircraft" and the parachute 
"opens," all recorded indices tend to decrease though 
they remain above the initial values even after land- 
ing.—I. D. London. 


4892. Howell, William C., & Briggs, George E. 
The effects of visual noise and locus of perturba- 
tion on tracking performance. J. exp. Psychol, 
1959 (Aug), 58, 166-173.—24 Ss each tracked 4 con- 
secutive 65-sec. trials under 28 combinations of visual 
noise magnitude, locus of perturbation, and input 
complexity. Error increased in proportion to be 
magnitude of visual noise, and the over-all levels 0 
tracking error were lower for the simple input com- 
pared to the more complex course. [o degradation 
of visually displayed information in a continuous con- 
trol task will have a differential effect on perform- 
ance depending on the locus of such degradation. — 
J. Arbit. | ХЕИ 

4893. Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State U. compari- 
son of one-, B and three-man control заи 
under various conditions of traffic input n 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959 (Jun), No. 59- e 
iv, 18 p.—"The performance of various sized pud 
feeder approach control teams was compare! Me 
three conditions of input load in a simulated air 
fic control situation. Conditions in which either one 
two or three men operated the system were E s 
Input loads were 90 sec., 60 sec., or 30 sec. Зу Eo 
interval between aircrafe arrivals.” 9 undergrat KE 
each trained for at least 6 months in the Тао 
as controllers participated in a total of 54 pro Mn 
"Results indicated a consistent decrement in PCS 
ance as a function of increased input load. of per: 
augmentation led to only moderate faciliatation ДУ 
formance when the input load to the system. йе d. 
constant and the number of controllers was bui he 
When input load was increased proportionate! Y recline 
size of the control unit, there was a ША simple 
in system performance. It was concluded у. Ё 
crew augmentation imposes coordination Cere 
that interfere with primary task activities. ded 
autonomy of system operators was recomm! 

20 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 


1 
4894. Meehan, John P., & Jacobs, Ho e 
(U. Southern California) Relation o 1егапсё. 
physiological parameters to positive g tO 58-66 
USAF WADC tech. Rep, 1959(Jan), №. З] 
iii, 11 p.—Blood pressure, blood volume, an Shep 
condition as measured by both the Harvard late sig- 
and a physical fitness test all failed to corre ration: 
nificantly with tolerance to positive acce d 
Neither a month of enforced rest nor а Pole 
supervised physical training changed the & 
significantly.—M. B. Mitchell. 


4895. Miller, Elmo Everett. (О. re-so! 
Transfer effects of special training upon де 19, 
flight training. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (J 
3385-3386.—Abstract. 


ance 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


4896. Sinaiko, H. Wallace, & Cartwright, Glen 
P. (U. Illinois) Careful: A pilot study of the ef- 
fects of heavy target load on human and auto- 
matic decision makers. Coordinated sci. lab. Rep., 
1959, No. R-115. 35 p.—An experiment was done to 
test the hypothesis that very heavy target loads would 
adversely affect a human tactical decision-maker while 
tle same loads would not degrade the performance 
ofan automatic system. The experiment was done in 
the context of a naval air defense game using 2 condi- 
tions of target load (37 or 60 targets per 30-minute 
run), and 3 levels of automaticity (a fully automatic 
system programmed to play the game without human 
intervention, a similar mode with a human S present 
and able to intervene in various ways, and a mode in 
which the man was required to make all key de- 
cisions), The Illiac computer was used as the prin- 
cipal decision-maker under the autuomatic modes. 
Results of the 24-run experiment (4 runs under each 
unique condition) did not support the hypothesis and, 
in fact, showed that the least automatic system was 
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most efficient in terms of several criteria. Other im- 
plications of the study for designers of similar sys- 
tems are discussed.—Author abstract. 

4897. Tresselt, М. E. (New York U.) Pursuit- 
rotor performance as a function of background 
and rest interval. J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 18-21. 
—The study had 2 aims: to ascertain the effect of: 
different target backgrounds on rotary pursuit per- 
formance; and different rest intervals, namely 5- 
second, 30-second, and 1-minute. In general, the 1- 
minute rest interval and the target on the white por- 
tion of a black and white spiral background gave 
superior performance.—M. S. Mayzner. 


4898. Wachsler, Robert Allen. (Ohio State U.) 
The effects of radius of arc of turn size, speed, 
turn rate, and angle of turn upon the accuracy of 
a turn onto a runway in a simulated air traffic con- 
trol task. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Jun), 19, 3389. 
—Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 3632) 
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4899. Daniel, Robert S. (Ed.) (U. Missouri) 
Contemporary readings in general psychology. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 1959. xiii, 385 p. 
$3.25.—Intended as a supplement to textbook study, 
а wide variety of points of view, empirical findings, 
and theoretical approaches are represented in these 
68 readings. The selections, drawn primarily from 
nontechnical journals, are prefaced by introductory 
Statements and are organized around 9 principles of 
behavior: (a) psychology is a science, (b) psy- 
chology is the science of behavior, (c) behavior is 
adaptive, (d) variability applies to behavior, (e) be- 
havior is developmental, (f) behavior is dynamic, 
(g) organisms are biological, (h) organisms are 
Social (i) behavior can be controlled. Each section 
includes a brief list of recommended readings.—D. T. 
Kenny. 

4900. Eysenck, Н. J. (U: London, England 
The Rees-Eysenck body Le and нао) 
Somatotype system. J. ment. Sci., 1959(Oct), 105, 
1053-1058.—Sheldon's system is unnecessarily com- 
plicated, statistically inadequate, and theoretically not 
Well founded.—IV. L. Wilkins. 

4901. Gagné, Robert M., & Fleishman, Edwin 

(Princeton U.) Psychology and human per- 
ас. New York: Henry Holt, 1959. xiii, 
h р. $7.25.—Emphasizing “the kinds of things 
uman beings can do" and aiming at the introductory 
Student audience, “a useful model of man as a be- 
QU organism” is provided. Human functions are 
fenced and tied together with many supplement- 

3 graphs. 10 basic chapters include: the science of 
do KR basic components of behavior, functions of 
M - QR System, learning and retention, dis- 
and n us and identification, motor skills, concepts 
applying ub and social behavior. Integrating and 
rid 8 the earlier concepts are chapters on jobs 
Кы оаа Selection, training, „апі engineering 
Yeri Бу. A student manual is available. —M. 


ae Klemmer, E. T. (IBM Research Center, 
checkin Heights, New York) Numerical error 
320-28. J. appl. Psychol, 1959(Oct), 43, 316- 
checking e nons were raised about numerical error 
On the 8: “(а) What is the effect of grouping digits 
Us ARES and accuracy of error checking? (b) 
m oes the probability of error affect the speed 
Students UraCy of error checking?" Volunteer college 
numbers (34) checked numbers on 1 page against 
varied БО another page. “, . . speed of checking 
Ke Ay with size of horizontal group.” “,.. 
rectly relat of errors remaining undetected is di- 
“The s үа to the original number of errors." 
ings RN 9f error checking was highest for group- 

4903 ree or four digits."—J. W. Russell. 
Preface McCall, Raymond J. (Marquette U.) A 
© scientific psychology. Milwaukee, Wis.: 


Bruce, 1959. vi, 74 р. $1.00.—4 text supplementing 
undergraduate psychology coursework. Chapter 1 
presents the bases of scientific psychology and dis- 
tinguishes it from philosophy and popular psychol- 
ogy. Chapter 2 describes the divisions of psychology 
within a theoretical, practical and methodological 
framework. Review summaries, sample quizzes and 
index follow.—C. A. Bennett. 

4904. Mann, М. Jacinta. (Seton Hill Coll.) 
Creativity and productivity in evaluation and 
measurement. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
505-513.—An analysis of 932 articles that appeared 
in Educational and Psychological Measurement from 
1941 through 1957 indicated that more emphasis is 
being placed now on theoretical and experimental 
studies in measurement with far fewer descriptive 
articles, The publications were classified into 13 
categories such as descriptions of new instruments, 
discussions of theories, new approximations or com- 
putational schemes, etc.—W. Coleman. 

4905. Mayo, Samuel Т. (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Testing and the use of test @esults. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1959, 29, 5-14.—3 aspects of testing are treated: 
improvement of tests and testing, development in test- 
ing programs, and sources of information on testing. 
There seemed to be a number of countertrends toward 
correcting the previous neglect of test validity. More 
attention to construct validity was given in the newer 
test manuals. 88-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 


4906. von» Bertalanffy, Ludwig, & Rapoport, 


Anatol. (Eds. General systems: Yearbook of the — 


Society for General Systems Research. Vol. IV. 


1 


^ 


* 


D 


Ann Arbor, Mich.: Braun-Brumfeld, 1960. xxiii, 


260 p. $7.50.—(зее 32: 22) This yearbook con- 
tains: (a) 3 papers concerning biological system 
theory, tropism in butterflies, evolutionary concepts 
in behavioral science, and the development of the con- 
cept of biological regulation in medicine; (b) 11 
papers on organization theory treating the structure 
of social organization, organization change and 
mechanisms for stability, efficient and viable organi- 
zation forms, game theory, computer simulation and 
construction of artificial organisms, digital simula- 
tion of an evolutionary process, and organization 
theory itself; and (c) 3 papers reviewing the litera- 
ture and definitions of psychological stress, the meas- 
urement of human adaptation to stressful environ- 


R. L. McCornack. 


3 


i 


ments, and the disorganization of human behavior.— 


(See also Abstract 4980) 
THEORY & SYSTEMS 19 
4907. Ansbacher, Heinz І. Апотіе: The so- 
ciologist’s conception of lack of social interest. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 15, 212-214,—Adler's 
lack of "social interest" and Durkheim's and others' 
“anomie” are compared—4. R. Howard. 
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4908. Apostel, Léo; Jonckheere, A. R., & Mata- 
lon, Benjamin. Logique, apprentissage et prob- 
abilité [Logic, learning, and probability.] Paris, 
France: Presses Univer. France, 1959. 186 p. Fr. 
900.—Relationships between the psychological study 
of the processes of thinking and rules of logic are 

examined. Psychological concomitants for the "key 
"+ ideas” of class; relation, proposition, inference, and 
the principal logical constants are defined. A gen- 
eral, axiomatically based theory of learning, of which 
the systems of Hull, Tolman, Guthrie, and Piaget are 
special cases, is developed. “. . . there exist between 
the part of psychology that has more or less precise 
laws (the theory of learning) and formal logic, rela- 
tionships entirely different from those found between 
the introspective psychology of the 19th century and 
non-formalized logic." Next, several probability 
models of learning are devised and compared with 
models proposed by Gulliksen, Polya, Bush and 
Mosteller, and Estes. Finally, a note about condi- 
tional probabilities of response is added, in which 
are proposed 4 types of factors and an analysis to 
serve as a conceptual framework not yet given mathe- 
matical expression.—J. C. Stanley. 


4909. Clark, Donald F., & Ackoff, Russell L. 
(Case Inst, Cleveland, О.) A report on some or- 
ganizational experiments. Operat. Res., 1959(May- 
Jun), 7, 279-293.—“An organizational analog is con- 
structed in the form of an operational game to be 
used for testing hypotheses concerning the effect of 
organizational struéfüre on the efficiency of organi- 
zational performance. The ultimate objective is to 
develop mathematical theory, which makes this rela- 
tion explicit. Several experiments using the game are 
described where the effect of such variables as the 
présence or absence of an executive, the availability of 
communication channels, and the cooperativeness or 
competitiveness of payoffs are tested. The work is 
preliminary, but holds promise of productive use of 
gaming in theory construction.” —M. R. Marks. 


„ 4910, Cox, David. (All Saints Church, Chatham, 
‘ England) Jung and St. Paul: A study of the doc- 
_ trine of justification by faith and its relation to the 

concept of individuation. New York: Association 
Press, 1959. vi, 357 p. $5.75.—The 2 Western sys- 
tems having most to say about changing human nature 
ate Jungian psychotherapy and Christianity, Jung’s 
“individuation” and St. Paul’s “justification by faith” 
show parallels in their views of man’s initial unsatis- 
factory state (antagonism of consciousness to uncon- 
sciousness, and bondage to sin) and of his goal. Both 
goals are said to “happen” to man, and neither can be 
achieved by conscious effort alone. Both emphasize 
the union of opposites beyond the individual conscious- 
ness, in "the Self" for Jung, and “God” for Paul, 
The Jungian goal, which “flows out of time,” is not 
known until reached and defies specific definition ; 
While the Christian goal, in the figure of Jesus as the 
_ center of life, is known from the beginning as the 


model for the development of the New Man.—A. E. 
Wessman. i 


4911. Fisher, Jerome. The twisted pear and the 

.. prediction of behavior. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
-. (Oct), 28, 400-405.—Questions are proffered as to 
the appropriateness of mathematical assumptions with 
prediction problems. Organisms do not conform to 
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statistical conditions since behavior is too complex, 
A. A. Kramish. 


4912. Heider, Fritz. (U. Kansas) On Lewin’s 
methods and theory. J. soc. Issues, 1959, Suppl, 
Мо. 13. 13 p.—Lewin was convinced that psychology 
should strive to build up an autonomous realm of con- 
cepts which form a closely knit system. As psy- 
chology develops, it should segregate itself from other 
sciences and seek greater confinement to the life 
space giving less attention to peripheral input and 
output. According to the tenor of Lewin's theory, the 
goal of psychological investigation is not to find re- 
sponse-response laws. Both behavior and descrip. 
tion of the situation have to be referred to constructs 
belonging to the life space; they have to be used as 
indicators of the contents or processes of the life 
space. 18-item bibliog.—J. A. Fishman. 

4913. Hochberg, Herbert. (Northwestern U.) 
Physicalism, behaviorism and phenomena. Phil. 
Sci., 1959 ( Apr), 26, 93-103.— From a critique of the 
views of Hillary Putnam (see J. Phil., 1957, 54, 94- 
100), it is argued that his efforts to dispense with 
phenomenal entities are based upon a confusion in the 
treatments of meaning. lf one were to apply the. 
axiom of extensionality to Putnam's analysis, one 
could not establish the identity of brain states with 
phenomenal particulars.—M. B. Turner. j н 

4914. Hora, T. Ontic perspectives in psycho- 
analysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1959, 19, 13442 
Phenomenological anthropology, particularly ontol- 
ogy, makes significant contributions bearing on psy- 
choanalytic practice, such as: (a) the nitate Um 
istential communication; (b) significance of rs 
as an authentic response to one's fellow шай) (у 
estrangement, objectification, and existential anxie d. 
(d) the human condition as such; (e) „dynama a 
freedom and responsibility; (f) the existens. Eu 
and existential guilt; (g) the way to a. us (i) 
orientation; (h) the meaning of man’s ine 
the role of values in the pursuit of human fulfillment; 
and (j) mental health.—D. Prager. ; ü 

4915. Hou-chan, Chang. On the subject iod 
ter of psychology. Acta psychol. Sinica, , 
(2), 100-115. 

4916. Howie, Duncan. (U. New En: 
stralia) McClelland's revival of hedonism. | 
J. Psychol., 1959( Dec), 11, 218-219.—Abstract. de 

4917. I-chen, Kuo. Concerning the ү 3 
nature of psychology. Acta psychol. Sinica, ] 
(2), 65-75. & 

4918. Kardiner, Abram; Karush, Aaro logie 
Ovesey, Lionel. (Columbia U.) A method? i 
cal study of Freudian theory: 5 200,033 
theory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959( Aug), "Series 
143.—This 2nd portion (see 34: 3586) o а from 
traces out the development of the libido theo z fically 
its origin to the concept of narcissism. Эсе those 
useful aspects of this concept are separated P. A 
which give no new knowledge or clinical арр 
and which hamper research.—N. H. Pronko. 


4919. Kardiner, Abram; Karush, Aaroh gi- 
Ovesey, Lionel (Columbia U.) A methodology 
cal study of Freudian theory: 111, Narciss пето. 
sexuality and the dual instinct theory. ^: 1018) 
ment. Dis., 1059 (Sep), 129, 207-221.— (ce 3#: n 
Treats of Freud’s misguided attempt to €XP' 


d, Au- 
Englan ust. 
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libido theory to handle the hitherto neglected dis- 

orders of ego function. What could be preserved of 

Freudian theory is fitted into an adaptational frame 

of reference; and implications of Freud's new struc- 

tural hypothesis, the revision of his theory on anxi- 

ety, and the more recent developments in ego psy- 
: chology are considered.—N. Н. Pronko, 


4920. Kardiner, Abram; Karush, Aaron, & 
Ovesey, Lionel. (Columbia U.) A methodologi- 
ical study of Freudian theory: IV. The structural 
hypothesis, the problem of anxiety, and post- 
Freudian ego psychology. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1959(Oct), 129, 341-356.—(see 34: 4919) Freud’s 
3 factors (biological, phylogenetic, and psychological) 
that produce neurosis are summarized fully as they 
pertain to the development of the new adaptational 
concept of anxiety. Freud’s phylogenetic explana- 
tions of behavior are rejected because they distort 
the adaptational méaning of behavioral phenomena 
and because they contradict his psychological descrip- 
tions. An attempt is made to reconcile the 2 opposing 
frames of reference, the instinctual and the adapta- 
tional, by recourse to new energic propositions some- 
what in line with the work of such post-Freudian ego 
psychologists as Hartmann, Kris, and Lowenstein. 

Owever, departures from their theories are indi- 
cated and explained.—N. Н. Pronko. 


4921. Kelman, H. Kurt Goldstein's influence on 
Psychoanalytic thought. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1959, 19, 149-156.—Method as well as theory must 
originate from nothing but the most concrete evidence, 

‘he analytic Process is a creative activity. “Biologi- 
cal knowledge is continued creative activity.” The 
abnormal individual is confined to concrete behavior. 

sychoanalysis erred in overemphasizing the uncon- 
Sclous and genetic factors, Scientific procedure is 
commensurate with the character of the human being 
in general—D. Prager, 


E 222. Kuenzli, Alfred E. (Еа) Тһе phenome- 
О Оё1са1 problem. New York: Harper, 1959, x, 
10 s $4.50.—14 articles which have appeared in 
dM Went Journals over the past 20 years have been 
Ha led, The earliest is L. К. Frank’s “classic 
a em of projection methods." The most recent 
Cait 1 Jessor (1956), Combs and Soper (1957), 
a ТІ +01957), and Luchins (1957). “What these 
n nave in common . . . is their acknowledgment 
Ар i 18 necessary to postulate, for the individual, 
Phenomenal field.’ "—N. J. Raskin, 
4923. Ky 
Subject 


о 
Shit, 1959, 
nxiety underwent 


а physioloei 
Teaching F siological 


‘Stence phil 


ltens nh Enz, (Max-Planck-Inst. Ver- 
аһа SiOlogie, Seewiesen, Germany) Gestalt- 
mung als Quelle wissenschaftlicher Er- 
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kenntnis. [Сезїай-регсер@ е аз a source of scien- 
tific knowledge.] Z. exp. angew, Psychol., 1959, 6, 
118-165.—The perception of "Gestalten" is not only 
scientifically legitimate but completely indispensable 
as a source of scientific cognition. 17 refs.—W. J, 
Koppitz. E 


4926. Masserman, Jules Н. (Ed.) Science and 
psychoanalysis. Vol. II. Individual and familial 
dynamics. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1959, vi, 
218 p. $6.75.—(see 33: 2470) Papers and discus- 
sion from 1957—58 meetings of the Academy of Psy- 
choanalysis. Part I, “Masochism,” contains a re- 
view of theory and therapy by Leon Salzmann with 
extended commentary and discussion of the topic by 
20 analysts. Part IT, “Familial and Social Dynam- 
ics,” contains: (a) a survey of trends in research 
and practice in analytic family therapy by Martin 
Grotjahn; (b) various papers on familial dynamics 
by Nathan Ackerman, Don Jackson, Stephen Fleck 
et al, John Spiegel, and Alexander Gralnick; and 
(c) discussion by additional participants.—4. E, 
Wessman. 


. 4927. Moskowitz, Bernard. 
Psychological aspects of energetics. 
Abstr., 1959(Sep); 20, 1081.—Abstract. 


4928. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) Chang- 
ing conceptions of the unconscious. J. neru. ment. 
Dis., 1959(Sep), 129, 222-234.—An attempt is made 
to answer the following questions: What is in the 
unconscious? How did it originate? What is its 
purpose? Should it be helped or thwarted? In addi- 
tion, the overall problem of psychopathology is con- 
sidered; and a method is suggested for reinterpreting 
and integrating a discordant range of fact, theory, 
and practice.—N. H. Pronko. 


4929. Nai-j, Cheng. On the subject matter of 
psychology. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(2), 76-82. 


4930. Notterman, Joseph M., & Trumbull, Rich- 


(U. Oklahoma) 
Dissertation 


м 


Y 


ard. (Princeton U.) Note on self-regulating sys- Ў 


tems and stress. 
327.—Servosystems as a framework for theorizing 
imply the processes of detection, identification, and 
response availability. Detection involves not merely 
the psychophysical problem, but detection of time 
variant stimuli. Identification refers to the specifica- 
tion of the process whereby the individual induces 
various conditions to establish the identity of the dis- 
turbance feedback. The concept of response avail- 
ability is related to such problems as the decrease in 
degree of disturbance in proportion to some variable 
aspect of the response.—J. Arbit. 


4931. Piéron, H. Les échelles subjectives peu- 
vent-elles fournir la base d'une nouvelle loi рзу- 
chophysique? [Can subjective scales provide the 
basis for a new psychophysical law?] Ann, psy- 
chol., 1959, 59, 1-34.—' Though Fechner considered 
subjective quantitative judgments of perceived in- 
tensity of sensations impossible, such scales have been 
evolved. Stevens considers the law of power as psy- 
chophysically fundamental. Quantitative studies in 
the sensory modalities are reviewed. However, pres-. 
ent factual data allow по precise general law fc 
persons, though some general objective relations 
animals have been formulated. The future li 
psychophysiology.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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Behav. Sci, 1959(Oct), 4, 324— 
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4932. Pyron, B. An attempt to test the theory 
of psychological development. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 685-698.—“The present study was based on the 
theory of psychological development derived from 
Rogers and Maslow and was designed to determine 
the extent to which performance of college sopho- 
mores in three situations and on six tests is sig- 
nificantly intercorrelated. Dymond’s Q-adjustment 
Test...and Maslow’s Security-Insecurity Test (S-I 
Test)... were used to measure psychological health. 
A new Belief Q-sort was developed, and Blake’s 
simulated group situation was used as a test of S's 
reliance upon his own perceptions. Tests of active 
and creative interests were developed. A clinical 
interview was played and reproduced in written form 
immediately and two weeks later. This situation was 
construed as a test of ability to perceive and correctly 
reproduce an interpersonal situation. The James Ex- 
ternal Control Test was used as a measure of inner- 
directedness. Game playing . . . measured ability to 
perceive and respond to the relationship between fre- 
quencies and amounts of reward. The prediction 
that all of the nine measures would correlate sig- 
nificantly with each other was not upheld.” How- 
ever, certain important patterns of correlations were 
found.—C. Н. Ammons. 


4933. Rapaport, D., & Gill, M. M. The points 
of view and assumptions of metapsychology. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1959(May-Aug), 40, 153-161.— 
Categorizes the basic assumptions of psychological 
theory under the following points of view: dynamic, 
economic, genetic, structural, and adaptive.—G. Elias. 


4934. Rieff, Philip. (Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences) Freud: The mind of 
the moralist. New York: Viking, 1959. xvi, 413 p. 
$6.00.—Freud's contribution to the correction of our 
standards of conduct is traced out from a probe of 
the intellectual and moral implications of his doctrine. 
'The ideal of the political man via Judaism and Chris- 
tianity was succeeded by the economic man handed 
down in the Enlightenment, which in turn was to be 
superceded in this age by the psychological man. The 
latest character type repudiates the older legacies 
and is defined by the widespread and unconscious 
acceptance of psychoanalytic doctrine.—N. Н. Pronko, 

4935. Shu, Pan. The position of psychology in 
the system of science. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 
3(3), 133-136. 

4936. Shulman, Bernard H. An Adlerian view 
of the Schreber case. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959 
(Nov), 15, 180-192.—The case upon which Freud 
based his theory of paranoid schizophrenia is rein- 
terpreted. 20 refs—A. R. Howard. 

4937. Stauffer, Robert B., & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
(U. Hawaii) Hobbes revisited: An analysis of 
the compatibility of the theories of human nature 
and of the State found in the Leviathan. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1958(Aug), 48, 61-73—This examination 
of Hobbes finds that he attempted ^to build his po- 
litical theory on a plausible view of human nature," 
that his views of human nature influenced his po- 
litical theory, and that Hobbes' psychology could 


“have led to alternative political theories" to the one 
he held.—J. C. Franklin. 


4938. Storch, Alfred. Das Verständnis seelischer 
Stórungen aus der Daseinsverfassung des Men- 
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schen. [The understanding of psychic disturbance 
from the existentialist point of view.] Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 288- 
302.—Man exists within the framework of a world 
open to all possibilities—to the essential needs of fel- 
low creatures, objects, himself. In today's world, 
potentially open realms remain closed. Man exists 
in respect of his potentialities; therefore psycho- 
therapy is liberation in the direction of fulfillment of 
these—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

4939, Sutherland, John D. (Ed.) Psychoanaly- 
sis and contemporary thought. New York: Grove 
Press, 1959. 149 p. $3.50.—6 lectures given in cele- 
bration of the centenary of Freud’s birth by the Brit- 
ish Psychoanalytical Society in 1956, along with a 
brief paper by Joan Riviere on a “Character Trait of 
Freud’s,” and an introduction to the lectures by Sylvia 
M. Payne, president of the British Psychoanalytic 
Society. The lectures are: “Psychoanalysis and the 
Sense of Guilt” by D. W. Winnicott, “Psychoanalysis 
and Child Care” by John Bowlby, “Psychoanalysis 
and the Teacher” by I. Hellman, “Psychoanalysis and 
Art" by M. Milner, “Psychoanalysis and Philosophy 
by Roger Money-Kyrle, and *Psychoanalysis and the 
Current Economic Crisis" by Elliott Jacques.—F. 4. 
Goldstein. 

4940. Ta-jou, Chen. 
from a practical viewpoint. 
1959, 3(2), 96-99. 

4941. уап Dusen, 


The tasks of psychology 
Acta psychol. Sinica, 


ilson. The ontology of 
i J. indiv. Psychol., 1959 
(Nov), 15, 143-156.—When Adler’s system 18 qe 
tioned ontologically, it appears less symbolic n 
Freud’s. “Both Adler's frame of reference and its 
ontological translation can be shown simply ani 
easily in phenomenal experiences. 
plication of both is that the aim b 
normal as well as in the abnormal 
always phenomenologically present and can 5€ 
covered by the clinician.” —A. R. Howard. 1 i 
4942. Weiss, F. A. Kurt Goldstein and his А 
cept of human nature. Amer. J. Psychoanal, a) 
19, 143-148.—Man is a whole individual who ud 
cends the pleasure principle of the id, who can we 
ence joy in realizing his potentials and in 8 KS 
tive relations with others, who transcends me A 
preservation drive of the ego with courage to of the 
to grow, and who transcends the oura NEU 
pus in the direction of inner freedom 
rager. M 
4943. Wellek, Albert. (Eriedrich-von-PÍeife: 
Weg 3, Mainz, Germany) Ein Dritteljgbr A eur 
nach Biihler’s “Krise der Psychologie. ШОУ 
eration after Bühler's “Krise der Psycholog Бег 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 109-117 A still 
1927 doctrine of psychology (see 1: 1870) а 
help to clarify the methodological crisis W S 
again dominates psychology —W. J- Koppus- 


(See also Abstracts 5392, 5965, 6382) 


METHODS & APPARATUS sand) 
4944. Creasy, Monica A. (О. London, E КЕ 
Some criticisms of factor analysis with D £o ( Jul» 
for alternative methods. J. ment. 90t» alysis 
105, 755-761.—The technique of factor ан when 
volves so many subjective elements that € 
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details of tests and populations are specified the table 
of factor loadings is almost impossible to appreciate. 
For many purposes analysis of variance, discriminant 
function, or even arbitrary scoring can provide use- 
ful and appropriate information.—JV. L. Wilkins. 


4945, Dailey, Charles A. Graph theory in the 
analysis of personal documents. Hum. Relat., 
1959, 12, 65-75.—A model for representing the struc- 
ture of documents is presented. This method calls for 
confining the judgments of interpreters of personal 
documents to the detection of “simpler connections 
between simple elements.” The objective mathemati- 
cal analysis suggested helps combine these simpler 
judgments.—M. York. 


4946, Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll.) Esti- 
mation and use of scoring weights for each choice 
in multiple-choice test items. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 291-298.—Through the use of an 
item evaluation and choice weight table, scoring 
weights may be assigned to response alternatives by 
administering the test Ist to a large representative 
sample, The table was derived from previous work 
by Fan, Flanagan, and Davis. A comparison was 
made of actual and estimated mean criterion stand- 
ard scores to determine the accuracy of the weighting 
method proposed by Davis. With an N of 360 on a 

S-item arithmetic reasoning test an r of .94 was 
obtained for the 45 correct choices and .91 for the 
180 distracters. For an estimate of reliability, 2 in- 
dependent samples of 370 each were used with re- 
sultant r's of .64 for correct choices and .67 for the 
distracters, Use of IBM and the Iowa MRC scoring 
ү шен for weighted scoring is described—W. 

етап. 


4947. Dickman, Kern W. Index of statistical 
fans available in the statistical library of the 
Sá IAC. Part II. In “Computers in Behavioral 
cience” Behav. Sci, 1959(Oct), 4, 330-341.— 
ee 34: 4973) The author indicates the operations 
CONS to matrices, various algebraic routines, multi- 
У late analyses, and analyses of variance and covari- 
nce available with ILLIAC.—J. Arbit. 
pos. Donnell, J. М. (U. Queensland, Australia) 

Urlét curves for psychological data. Aust. J. 


*ychol., 1959 (Dec), 11, 216-217.—Abstract. 
Eo. Ekman, Gosta. Weber’s law and related 
Inctions, 


fons. J. Psychol, 1959(Арг), 47, 343-351.— 
Iscrimina] sensitivity is beo. 2 subjective terms 
Шен Y proper transformations of just noticeable 
NER and similar measures (AS). It is found 
Continu is directly proportional to R in 3 subjective 
Velocity, vestigated: weight, visually perceived 
el E and auditory time. This means that the 
jective EY Jn its original form applies to these sub- 
Verified Ontinua, On the basis of the experimentally 
law in Proportionality, the adequate form of Weber’s 
iue of stimulation is derived. It is fitted to 

the sam, ental data, and the fit is indirect evidence of 
Опа broportionality with regard to the subjective 
itis shows Scotopic and photopic brightness. Finally 
Sensitivity 12. principle how the concept of absolute 
ferential у ау be considered a special case of dif- 

Sensitivity, 18 refs—R. W. Husband. 

Square 2606, Leonard S. (U. Iowa) The Latin 
Speech реп in speech and hearing research. J. 
ar. Res., 1959, 2, 216-228.—The nature of 
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the Latin square design, the assumptions which under- 
lie it and its advantages and limitations in speech and 
hearing research are discussed. Whenever consecu- 
tive administration of treatments is experimentally 
feasible, marked increases in experimental precision 
can be obtained through this design. The danger on 
order and sequence carry-over is quite real, however. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


4951. Flament, Claude. Modèle stratégique des 
processus d'influence sociale sur les jugements 
perceptifs. [Strategic model of the processes of so- 
cial influence on perceptive judgments.] Psychol. 
Franc. 1959(Арг), 4, 91-101—A model is pre- 
sented for use in testing the hypothesis that the be- 
havior of an experimental S is partially isomorphic 
to the strategic behavior of a logician placed in the 
same situation. 37 refs.—C. J. Adkins. 


4952. Gaddis, L. Wesley. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Questionnaire analysis program. Educ. 
Psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 435-437.—"This Ques- 
tionnaire Analysis Program for the 709 has been pre- 
pared to eliminate clerical effort required to tabulate 
and summarize the result of questionnaires and sur- 
veys as well as aptitude and achievement tests of the 
multiple-choice answer type." By means of this pro- 
gram, it is possible to: determine the scalability of 
each attitude dimension, estimate the feasibility of 
further work to determine the r's between various 
variables, reduce all items to percentage distributions, 
compute various measures of statistical significance. 
A. flow chart of the machine operations is presented. 
—W. Coleman. 

4953. Golodov, I. I. (Kirov Military-Medical 
Acad.) Metodika issledovaniia dykhatel'nykh 
uslovnykh refleksov. [A method for studying con- 
ditioned respiratory reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 624-628.—A method for studying 
conditioned respiratory reflexes is described which 
makes use of continuous photoregistration of respira- 
tory movements, pulmonary ventilation, and alveolar 
СО». An application of the method for studying such 
reflexes in the dog is detailed to illustrate its possi- 
bilities —I, D. London. 


4954. Gridgeman, N. T. (National Research 
Council, Ottawa, Canada) Sensory item sorting. 
Biometrics, 1959 (Tun), 15, 298-306.—4A. probablistic 
model for dichotomous sensory sorting is described. 
The perceptual model is related to pair comparison, 
triangle test, ranking and matching.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 

4955. Hargreaves, William A., & Starkweather, 
John A. (U. California, School Medicine) Collec- 
tion of temporal data with the duration tabulator. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Jul), 2, 179-183.—"An 
apparatus for the partial analysis of temporal data, 
called the Duration Tabulator, produces a frequency 
distribution of durations on a series of counters. The 
device includes automatic triggering from an audio 
signal and a circuit which discriminates one duration 
from the next. А block diagram, circuit diagram, 
and reliability data for use with voice recordings are 
presented."—A uthor abstract. 

4956. Hays, William L. (U. Michigan) A note 
on an index for the comparison of profiles on the 
“circle.” J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 23, 541- 
543.—А procedure is described for computing an in- 
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dex for 2 individuals, and an average dissimilarity 
index for a number of individuals.—4. А. Kramish. 


4957. Herzog, Elizabeth. Some guide lines for 
evaluative research. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Dept. Health, Education, Welfare, 1959, 117 
p. $.35.—Discusses factors to be considered in the 
design of evaluative research projects, particularly 
those directed toward assessing psychosocial change 
in individuals. Among the numerous topics consid- 
ered are: (a) the purpose of the evaluation; (b) the 
kind of change to be evaluated (change from what to 
what, in whom, and by what criteria); (c) the 
method of inducing change (in theory and in prac- 
tice) ; (d) the reliability and validity of the methods 
for assessing change (how, when, and with reference 
to what controls is change to be measured); (e) and 
the interpretation of the findings. 345-item bibliog. 
—L. E. Thune. 


4958. Jackson, J. Edward. (Eastman Kodak, 
Rochester, N. Y.) Some multivariate statistical 
techniques used in color matching data. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1959 ( Jun), 49, 585-592.—In color match- 
ing studies, statistical tests of signifiance should not 
be made on each variable separately since these varia- 
bles are related and, in general, correlated. Instead, 
1 test should be made for all variables simultaneously. 
Multivariate generalizations are given for the basic 
significance tests and are illustrated by examples from 
actual color matching studies.—F. Ratliff. 


4959. Johnson, C. A., Friedman, C. J., & Rosen- 
thal R. Revival, modification, and application of 
the Galton composite picture technique. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 399-403.—“A method for pre- 
paring composite pictures is described. А set of 20 
such pictures based on varying numbers of photo- 
graphs was presented by the method of paired com- 
parisons to 81 Ss who judged their degree of simi- 
larity. The more photographs used in preparation of 
the composites, the higher was judged similarity. 
Interesting lines of research are mentioned."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


4960. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) Computer 
program for varimax rotation in factor analysis. 
Educ, psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 413-420.—An elec- 
tronic computer program for varimax rotation in fac- 
tor analysis is outlined. The varimax program is 
discussed in 15 sections with some detail to the func- 
tion the section is to perform, “scaling problems 
within the section, possibly useful gimmicks, etc., 
without presuming to write down individual instruc- 
tions.” —W. Coleman. 


4961. Каттап, J. F. Alexander, D. C, & 
Meador, B. J. (U. Illinois) Scoring psychological 
tests on accounting machines: A follow-up report. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 421-433—Use of 
the IBM 407 accounting machine for scoring tests is 
described with the major advantage of automatic out- 
put. The preparation of punched cards is discussed, 
and suggestions are given for reducing errors or de- 
ficiencies in marked sensing cards. Some estimates 
of processing time are given and some limitations of 
the 407 method are cited. "These keyed for pattern 
typicality, as the Kuder, can be scored by a modifica- 
tion of the 407 method, which is described.—J1/. Cole- 
man, 
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4962. Karr, C. Two methods for scoring self- 
rating scales to approximate forced-choice results, 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 773-779.—"Under investiga- 
tion were two methods of scoring responses to ind- 
dividual EPPS [Edwards Personality Preference 
Schedule] statements so that the scores for the 15 
variables would correlate very highly with scores for 
corresponding variables of the standard EPPS in 
which responses are given to paired statements. ... 
Two arbitrary methods for scoring Wright's Rating 
Scale data were devised. . . . The variable scores from 
each of these two methods of scoring were correlated 
with EPPS variable scores. . . . The zero-one method 
of scoring the Rating Scale produced variable scores 
which correlated slightly more highly on the average 
with corresponding EPPS variable scores than either 
the difference method or Wright’s normative-ipsative 
method of transforming the Rating Scale scores. For 
the 15 EPPS variables, the median correlations were 
77, 75, and .76, respectively, for these scoring meth- 
ods, Corrected median correlations were .94, 91, and 
91, respectively. By using any one of several meth- 
ods of scoring or transforming self-rating scale raw 
data, it is possible to approximate dyadic forced- 
choice results with considerable saving in administra; 
tion time, and a small gain in test-retest reliability. 
—С. Н. Ammons. 


4963. Koletsky, Harold S. & Kolers, Раш А. 
(Syosset, N. Y.) A multi-field electronic tad 
scope. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 72, 456-4 9.— 
Description and wiring diagram.—R. H. Waters. 


4964. Longo, Nicholas, & Bitterman, M. ү 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) Improved apparatus for 
study of learning in fish. Amer. J. Psyche E 
(Dec), 72, 616-620.—The apparatus describe dy 
be adapted for “the study of learning in a variety 
small animals other than fish."—R. H. Waters. 


4965, Lykken, David T. & Rose, Richard. (5 
Minnesota) A rat-holder with electrodes for 72 
Басаев Amer. J. Psychol, 1959 (Dec) 
621-622.—R. Н. Waters. 


4966. McArthur, Charles C. (Harvard s Rs 
stitute for trend research. J. counsel. K In- 
1959, 6, 68-69.—A description is given of t 
stitute for Trend Research in Hopkinton, New 
shire, a center for studies of time series О time into 
"Institute analysis partitions fluctuations In Md 
growth, cyclical, seasonal, and random бор 
An illustrative example is given.—M. M. Reece. 


чү. & 
4967. Madden, Dale E., Michael, William v "go 
Rainwater, J. Н. (IBM, Los Angeles) analysis: 
FORTRAN program for test battery ^" IBM 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 439-445 ОП fot 
FORTRAN program is described that 0 et an 
statistical analysis of scores in а test ba set 0 3 
which may be used to determine whether @ he IBM 
or more tests may be regarded as parallel.. у is an 
FORTRAN (FORmula TRANslation) Sys the pro 
automatic coding system which enables res esse 
grammer and scientist to record procedu соте 
tially in mathematical language and to USE ^, ms/ 
puter to obtain efficient machine languae 
—W. Coleman. 


di 
4968. Moss, С. S, Freund, H. б, & Brot 
R. Need for a multidisciplinary appre 
cal research: Footnote to a d t 
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Rep, 1959, 5, 699-700.—“Sources of uncontrolled 
variables which influence the conduct of experiments 
in a multidisciplinary research program are illus- 
trated. Implications for research, reporting of re- 
search, and teaching are outlined."—C, H. Ammons, 

4969. Orme, J. E. Notes arising from Eysenck’s 
psychology. Psychol. Forsch., 1959( Jun), 25, 425- 
432.—The remoteness of factor analytic findings from 
primary observational data limits the usefulness of 
Eysenck’s results for building psychological theory, 
In the present period of psychology we need more 
hypotheses that clarify the relation of apparently con- 
flicting observations and ideas.—E. W. Eng. 


4970. Otis, Leon S., & Boenning, Robert A. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) A transistorized circuit for 
recording contact responses. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1959(Oct), 2, 289-291—“The paper describes a 
transistorized circuit for recording contact responses 
in animals. The animal, acting as an antenna, ap- 
plies an 8000-cycle-per-second frequency signal to a 
conductor surface (e.g., a metal drinking tube) and 
ttiggers a multivibrator which operates an A.C. re- 
lay. The relay is typically used to switch another 
(external) relay having multiple contacts with high 
current ratings in order to operate counters, stepping 
Switches, etc.”—Author abstract, 

4971. Rainio, Kullervo. On the significance of 
factors in studies with a small number of varia- 
bles. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 277-289.— 
When the number of variables is small, Guilford and 
Lacey’ 8, McNemar’s, Swineford's, and Vernon's cri- 
teria are incapable of distinguishing significant from 
sor factors; whereas Thurstone and Mosier’s, Tuck- 
ча, апі Coomb's criteria indicate the number of 
ан factors correctly. А drawback attaching 
d e former's criterion is that the conclusions to be 
m from the distribution of the residuals are 
ae Оп mere estimation by inspection, as the requi- 
vesn computations are laborious. In the present in- 

E s Weg ies worker would = able to 

еп to stop extracti — 
ан Ruben, p extracting further factors. 


72. Ratner, K. S. (Serbskit Inst. Legal Psy- 
y Rtutnyi refleksometr. [A mercury re- 

Zh. vyssh. nervm. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 

ids th А. sensitive’ mercury reflexometer, which 

describe defects of the pneumatic reflexometer, is 

reactions It is designed for registration of motor 

h S and their magnitudes, which are recorded 
Bram units. [| D, London. 


tp), Reitman, .Walter R. Heuristic programs, 
In «coe. Simulation, and higher mental processes. 
1959 0:5 шеге in Behavioral Science.” Behav. Sci, 
Puter 0 4, 330-341.— This paper discusses com- 
Esses in pons Which simulate higher mental proc- 
е0 "mans, predicts them, and provides a model 

Ту for them.—J, Arbit. 


9, 
the (t Robertson, Alan. Experimental design in 
1959( оп of genetic parameters. Biometrics, 
size andy’, 15, 219-226—The most efficient group 
Mtraclasg € optimum structure for the estimation of 
x correlations and genetic parameters by 


Mec, cs “erince methods is discussed —R. L. 


A075 San 
ка Pests, David J, & Smith, Kirby J. (East 
Sylvania Psychiatric Inst, Philadelphia) 


bi; 
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New method of respiratory recordings. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 72, 460.—R. Н. Waters. 

4976. Savage, 1. Richard. (U. Minnesota) A 
production model and continuous sampling plan. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959(Mar), 54, 231-247—“A 
production model is considered where the quality of 
output decreases until corrective action is taken and 
then the cycle is repeated. For this model, the sam- 
pling plan of examining each Fth item and taking 
corrective action whenever a defective is found, is 
evaluated. Illustrations are presented of the produc- 
tion model and choice of sampling plan, F. The rela- 
tionship of this model and plan to earlier ones is dis- 
cussed. . . . Costs, such as that of looking for and 
removing trouble, and of inspection, are introduced. 
The average income is maximized by the choice of 
F.” 24 reís.—C. V. Riche. 

4977. Schlosberg, Harold. (Brown U.) A flexi- 
ble model for generalization gradients. J. exp. 
Anal, Behav., 1959(Oct), 2, 319-321.—A. mechanical 
model is described which illustrates some theoretical 
and observed features of stimulus generalization 
gradients.—J. Arbit. 

4978. Sheffield, Fred D. (Yale U.) Edwin Ray 
Guthrie: 1886-1959. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 
72, 642-650.—Obituary. 

4979. von Noorden, G. K., Allen, L., & Burian, 
Н. M. (Iowa City, Ia.) А photographic method 
for the determination of the behavior of fixation. 
Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959 (Oct), 48, 511-515.—Fundus 
photographs with a fixation object superimposed on 
the film can be used for accurate determination of the 
retinal area used for fixation—D, Shaad, 


(See also Abstracts 5030, 5031) 


New Tests 


4980. Arieti, Silvano, (Ed.) American hand- 
book of psychiatry. New York: Basic Books, 1959, 
2 vols. xix, ix, 2098 р. $25.00. (2 vols.)—Designed 
to be “representative of American psychiatry today,” 
the handbook consists of 15 parts with 100 chapters 
by 111 authors. Vol. I, Pt. I, considers historical 
development, statistics, biological and genetic bases, 
personality theory, family and community relation- 
ships, and trends in psychiatric examination and in- 
terviewing. Pt. II deals with psychoneuroses and 
allied conditions, including aged and borderline pa- 
tients. Pt. III is on functional psychoses, including 
"rare, unclassifiable, collective, and exotic psychotic 
syndromes." Psychopathic conditions, deviations, and 
addictions follow іп Pf. IV. Psychosomatic medicine, 
sexual dysfunctions, and functional disturbances in 
brain damage are described in Pt. V. Pt. VI dis- 
cusses problems of childhood and adolescence, includ- 
ing reading and learning disabilities. Vol. I con- 
cludes with the Pt. VII chapters on language, speech, 
and communication. Vol. II begins with Pt. VIII, 
reviewing organic conditions and mental deficiencies. 
Introductions to varied psycho- and physical thera- 
pies are presented in Pts. 1X through XI, Relations 
with basic sciences and experimental psychiatry are 
discussed in Pt. XII. Pt. XIII covers “contributions 
from related fields," including clinical psychology, 
social psychology, mathematics, philosophy, and re- 
ligious experience. Pt. XIV is on patient care and 
management. Vol. II concludes with Pt. XV on 
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legal, administrative, didactic, and preventive aspects. 
—H. P. David. 


4981. Berdie, Ralph F. (U. Minnesota) A 
femininity adjective check list. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Oct), 43, 327-333.—*Ап adjective check list 
scale was developed to provide an easily obtainable 
index of psychological masculinity-feminity. The 
derived scale was based on 61 items included in a 
list of 148 adjectives. Only a minute or two is re- 
quired to check the list by most Ss. The index sub- 
stantially distinguishes between groups of male and 
female college freshmen, and between a group of 
homosexual men and male college freshmen. The 
nonunitary character of the scale is revealed by low 
intrascale correlations. The higher test-retest relia- 
bility and the higher interscale correlations suggest 
that the index is reliable enough for the kinds of 
group research for which it was developed. The 
scale is not presented as an instrument to be used for 
purposes of individual diagnosis."—J. W. Russell. 


4982. De Wet, D. R. Co-ordination and float- 
ing effect. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1959(Sep), 8, 28-38.—А sensory-motor test 
called the Floating Effect Test is described with 
photographs and diagrams. It is an aptitude test to 
be used as a predictor of South African Air Force 
flying-course success. Directions and tables are in- 
cluded. Test reliability “appears satisfactory. . . . 
Correlations with flying training criteria were all 
positive" with a few exceptions —J. L. Walker. 


4983. De Wet, D. R. A locus-estimation test. 
J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 1959 
(Sep), 8, 48-55.—The construction, purpose, proced- 
ure, and scoring of an aptitude test for flying stu- 
dents are described. It is intended to measure: dis- 
tribution of attention, judgment of movement and 
direction, and spatial fixation of bearing points. De- 
tailed construction diagrams are included. A pre- 
liminary study with a sample of 21 yields a correla- 
tion of .4.—J, L. Walker. 


4984, Drewes, Donald William. (Purdue U.) 
The development of a battery of synthetic dex- 
terity tests based on elemental motion patterns. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1859.—Abstract. 


4985. Düker, Heinrich, & Lienert, Gustav A. 
Marburg, Germany)  K-L-T: Konzentrations- 
eistungs-Test. Handanweisung für die Durch- 
führung und Auswertung. [Concentration achieve- 
ment test. Manual of administration and interpreta- 
tion.] Göttingen, Germany: C, J. Hogrefe, 1959, 16 
p.—The rationale of this paper and pencil test is 
based on Düker's findings of a significant positive 
relationship between gonadal hormone functioning 
and mental efficiency (achievement). The K-L-T 
purports to measure concentration, which is relatively 
independent of intelligence. The sum total of abilities 
such as tolerance for stress, perseverance, and toler- 
ance for fatigue, is defined as concentration. The test 
utilizes arithmetic problems involving comprehension 
of symbols and numbers, rote memory for partial solu- 
tions, decision making, and accuracy of perception, 
all of which are related to concentration. The test 
can be administered in 30 minutes, both to individ- 
uals and groups, and yields quantitative and qualita- 
tive results, Standardization groups consisted of pub- 
lic school pupils (N = 454); high school students 
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(N = 2714), and adults (N = 427) of both sexes and 
various ages and professions.—E. Schwerin, 

4986. Gruber, Alin. (Purdue U.) The develop- 
ment of a reconstruction-form tactual test for use 
with the adult blind. Dissertation Abstr, 1959 
(Nov), 20, 1860-1861.—Abstract. 


4987. Venables, P. J., & O'Connor, N. (Mauds- 
ley Hosp., London, England) A short scale for rat- 
ing paranoid schizophrenia. J. ment. Sci, 1959 
(Jul), 105, 815-818.—Items that identify paranoid 
tendencies and social withdrawal are discussed—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

4988. Waggoner, Jack T. (U. Houston) The 
evaluation of some new three-dimensional spatial 
visualization test items as predictors of success in 
art, architecture, and engineering drawing. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1072.—Abstract. 

4989, Zaks, Misha, & Walters, Richard H. First 
steps in the construction of a scale for the meas- 
urement of aggression. J. Psychol., 1959(Apr), 47, 
199-208.—A 12-item aggression scale was, developed 
from 33 items interspersed among other items m à 
160-item inventory. The general procedure consist 
in comparing the responses of a group of assaultive 
criminals with a series of control groups and then 
proceeding to further comparisons that might indi- 
cate that the scale was of more general applicability 
The preliminary evidence suggests that the к 
fulfills the expected requirements of reliability an 
validity. None of the "obvious items," such as. 1 
often feel like smashing things". attained statistical 
validity; nor did self-descriptive items such as fen 
guns. The authors feel this test 18 usable to jeu 
aggression in the general population as „well m ш 
cases of assault, narcotic addiction, or juvenile 
linquency.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstract 6162) 
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" Coll, 

4990. Adams, James Frederick. (State 
Washington) An evaluation of the effect of p 
of item difficulty on various indices of item ^ 
crimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep) © 
1066—1067.—A bstract. jv 


4991. Appel, Valentine. (New York UJ ^ 
experimental test of the superiority and theory a 
forced-choice questionnaire constructies Ap. 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1067-1069. 
stract. 


; їс 

4992. Askovitz, S. I. (О. Pennsylvania) en 
methods based upon properties of advancing 668- 
troids. J. Amer. Statist, Ass., 1959(5ер), #% cas 
673.—“Shortcut techniques involving centro! tions in 
of points are extended to least squares applica a frt 
line fitting and to determining the mean © 
quency distribution.”—C, V. Riche. jques 

4993, Balson, Maurice. Statistical techn 9 
for educational research. Aust. J. Р sche atin 
(Dec), 11, 191-195.—The author gives соп 4 
to the uses in educational research of p er con 
When the data derlying 
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iparametric statistics it is possible to avoid 
many of the assumptions of the more power- 
|yet secure equal power by increasing sample 
The many advantages of nonparametric sta- 
seem to "necessitate a greater familiarity with 
пзе in education and their more frequent ap- 
cation in the area of experimental research."—P. 
tenstein, 


Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage F ound.) 
analyzing correlation matrices: Some new em- 
phases. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 516-528. 
—Guttman’s simplex analysis is considered as an ap- 
to the examination of correlation matrices; the 
tions of its psychological model are indicated, 
is held that other models are more parsimoni- 
Factor analysis can be utilized to locate sim- 
е arrangements, but if one is concerned with 
n particular types of matrices, either small ones 
8 in which only a few items are expected to 
ta variety of content, it may be strategic to 
roach the understanding of the data through ar- 

ent of the correlation matrix rather than 
factor analysis."—4. E. Wessman. 


Box, G. E. P, & Draper, Norman R. 
eton U.) A basis for the selection of a re- 
surface design. J. Amer, Statist. Ass., 1959 
‚ 54, 622-654.—The problem considered is that 
iting a "true" function over some “region 
rest” in the variate space by means of a poly- 
Which is fitted to the experimental points by 
ОЙ of least squares with no restrictions that 
imental points necessarily lie in the “region 
st.” Given this representation, is there a 
€ test of goodness of fit? A class of designs 
ned which contains a subclass with an ade- 
t. The theory developed in the paper is 
d to the case of estimating a second-degree 
nomial by means of one of first-degree.—C. V. 


Bryant, Steven J, & Marcia, John C. 
and learning models. Psychometrika, 
› 24, 253-256. —A "win-stay" class of stra- 
ed where the S always makes the choice 

у à positively weighted function of the 
and failures in some finite set of previous 
the S follows any strategy in this class, in 
ice learning task, then the long-run prob- 
а choice will be the same as that predicted 
estes model. "The Estes asymptotic probability 
ail no matter how many previous trials are 
V Of what relative weights are given to 

A. Lubin, 


lark, Cherry Ann. (Meyers Clinic, Los 
Calif.) Developments and applications 

Of construct validity. Rev. educ. Res., 
84-105.—The evaluation of the heuristic 
the construct validation movement must 
€ development. In the short space of 
€ concept has been identified, the salu- 
Noted earlier in test construction com- 
"ometric and experimental methods with 
Ormulations continued. The work of con- 
tion is arduous but rewarding to the test 
terested in being part of the main stream 
Ы, Phy of science and behavioral sciences. 
DIOg.—F. Goldsmith. 
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4998. Croxton, Frederick E. Elementary sta- 
tistics with applications in medicine and the bio- 
logical sciences. New York: Dover Publications, 
1959. уй, 376 р. $1.95.—This introduction to sta- 
tistics leads from basic terms and concepts to the 
analysis of variance, Linear, nonlinear, and mul- 
tiple correlations are included. A glossary of all 
symbols used in a chapter aids in a quick orientation 
about particular topics. The use of tables is made 
easier by small graphs illustrating which part of the 
distribution is represented therein.—]V. J. Koppits. 


4999. Dalenius, Tore, & Hodges, J. L., ар даш 
Stockholm) Minimum variance stratification. J. 
Amer, Statist. Ass., 1959( Маг), 54, 88-101.—“When 
estimating the mean value of a quantity x, in a popu- 
lation to be divided into L strata according to the value 
of a quantity closely correlated with x, it is neces- 
sary to choose the L-1 points of stratification. Nearly 
optimum points are obtained if they are chosen to 
equalize the integrals over the various strata of the 
square root of the population density. А simple 
method for the iterative improvement of the points is 
given and illustrated on several examples."—C, V. 
Riche. 


5000. Dudek, Frank J. (U. Nebraska) A com- 
parison of scale values for adverbs determined by 
the constant-sum method and a successive inter- 
vals procedure. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
539-548.— "Results of scaling the intensity of adverbs 
by the constant-sum method are compared with scales 
determined from a successive-intervals procedure, 
The successive-intervals scale values give a function 
that is concave downward when these are plotted 
against the constant-sum scale." Data used are based 
on the administration of the adverb scale to 100 ele- 
mentary psychology students.—JV. Coleman. 


5001. Dunn, Olive Jean. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Confidence intervals for the means of de- 
pendent, normally distributed variables. J. Amer, 
Statist. Ass., 1959( Sep), 54, 613-621.— Several pos- 
sible methods are presented for constructing con- 
fidence intervals for the means of normally distributed, 
dependent variables when nothing is known about 
the correlations. One, which uses the Student t dis- 
tribution, is found, when the degrees of freedom is 
not too small compared to the number of variables, to 
give intervals almost as short as can possibly be at- 
tained. Methods based on Hotelling's T and on 
Scheffé's confidence intervals for all linear contrasts 
are found to yield intervals appreciably longer than 
those using the t distribution."—C, V. Riche. 


5002. Edwards, Allen L. A note on Tryon’s 
measure of reliability. Psychometrika, 1959(Sep), 
24, 257-260.—2 alternative formulas, based upon the 
analysis of variance, are given for Tryon’s general 
form for the reliability coefficient—A. Lubin, 


5003. Elving, G., Sitgreaves, R., & Solomon, Н. 
Item selection procedures for item variables with 
a known factor structure. Psychometrika, 1959 
(Sep), 24, 189-205.—If the factor loadings for the 
criterion and a set of N predictors are known, how 
can the best subset of n predictors be chosen without 
examining all possible subsets of size n? A theorem 
of Elving’s is shown to define the necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions for optimum solutions, An itera- 
tive search method is suggested. No comparison is 
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made with search methods based on multiple correla- 
tion.—A. Lubin. 

5004. Engelhart, Max D. (Chicago City Junior 
Coll) A method of estimating the reliability of 
ratings compared with certain methods of esti- 
mating the reliability of tests. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 579-588.—Engelhart demonstrates 
that Tryon's "individual variance form" (see 32: 
3550) gives the same estimate of the reliability of 
average ratings as Ebel's procedure (see 27: 771). 
Evidence is also provided by the application of the 2 
procedures to a sample of 200 answer sheets on a biol- 
ogy examination with 150 questions. Comparisons 
were also made of the reliability estimates obtained by 
the use of the Kuder-Richardson 20, К-К 21, Hoyt's 
method, the split-half Spearman-Brown, and the “vari- 
ance form for a stratified composite. . . . It is con- 
ceivable that the variance form for a stratified com- 
posite can be used for ratings where no other esti- 
mates of the individual reliabilities of the raters are 
available than К-К 21 estimates.” —W. Coleman. 


5005. Federighi, Enrico T. (Bendix Radio) 
Extended tables of the percentage points of Stu- 
dent’s t-distribution. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959 
(Sep), 54, 683-688.—An extended table of upper per- 
centage points for Student's t distribution is presented 
with the method for calculating these points. The 
table ranges from P = .25 to P = .0000001 with 18 in- 
termediate points.—C. V. Riche. 


5006, Gibson, W. A. Three multivariate models: 
Factor analysis, latent structure analysis and la- 
tent profile analysis. Psychometrika, 1959(Sep), 
24, 229-252.— The factor analysis model and Lazars- 
feld's latent structure scheme for analyzing dichoto- 
mous attributes are derived to show how the latter 
model avoids 3 knotty problems in factor analysis. 
communality estimation, rotation, and curvilinearity. 
Then the latent structure model is generalized into 
latent profile analysis for the study of interrelations 
among quantitative measures. 4 latent profile ex- 
amples are presented and discussed in terms of their 
limitations and the problems of latent metric and 
dimensionality thereby raised. The possibility of 
treating higher order empirical relations in a manner 
paralleling their various uses in the latent structure 
model is indicated. 20 refs.—L. Lubin. 


5007, Goodman, L. A., & Kruskal, W. H. (U. 
Chicago) Measures of association for cross classi- 
fications: II. Further discussions and references. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959(Mar), 54, 123-163.— 
“Our earlier discussion of measures of association 
for cross classifications [see 29: 6514] . . . is ex- 
tended in two ways. First, a number of supplemen- 
tary remarks . . . are made, including the presenta- 
tion of some new measures. Second, historical and 
bibliographical material beyond that [in the 1954 
теге с . is critically surveyed. . . . New ex- 
pressions are given for some of the earlier measures 
of association." 150 refs.—C. V. Riche. 

5008. Hoffman, Paul J. Generating variables 
with arbitrary properties. Psychometrika, 1959 
(Sep), 24, 265-267.—2 variables can be constructed 
{гот a table of random numbers so that their cor- 
relation is any given value.—4. Lubin. 

5009, Irwin, J. О. Оп the estimation of the 

mean of a Poisson distribution from a sample 
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with the zero class missing: Note 138. 
1959(Jun), 15, 324-326.—The maxim 
estimate of the population mean is gi 
truncated Poisson.—R. L. McCornack. 


5010. Jeffress, Lloyd А. (U. Texas) 
average error from the standard and con 
rors. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 6 
The necessary formulae are given and ill 
R. H. Waters. 


Statist. Ass., 1959(Mar), 54, 102-122. 
sample is selected from a finite populatii 
ploying random numbers, certain numbers m 
to be discarded as not being usable. . . , TI 
ber of usable random numbers remaining 18 
variable with a probability distribution. Ех: 
las for this distribution, and for the factorial 
of the difference between the number геш 
the population size, are derived and discu T 
proximations to the cumulative probabil 
tion are also suggested, and investigated fc 
cases. .. . The problem discussed here 18 
confused with the closely related problem of p 
ing how many successive random numbers | 
selected before the number of usable random num 
agrees with some previously specified n Д 
V. Riche. u 
5012. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) A no 
the Tryon-Kaiser solution for the commun 
Psychometrika, 1959 (Sep), 24, 269-271.—The 
Kaiser solution for communalities has beens 
fully applied to a number of artificial сой 
matrices where т, the number of common facto 
less than n/2, half the number of tests. 
the iterative procedure failed to converge 
pirical correlation matrices. Albert has 
when r is less than n/2, unique communal 
Ledermann showed that unique communales, 
exist if r is greater than 3 (2n + 19 Bn +! 
is hypothesized that the Tryon-Kaiser solul 
converge only if the correlation matrix has y 
communalities and that Ledermann's condition | 
this cannot occur with empirical correlation gi 
Attempts to prove this hypothesis algebrai 
not been successful.—A. Lubin. 


5013. Kastenbaum, M. A. Ас 
on the abscissa of the point of intersecti 
fitted linear regressions: Note 137. 0 
1959(Jun), 15, 323-324 —А method for esi 
оде interval is outlined.—R. 
nack. 


5014. Levens, Alexander 5. 
(2nd ed.) New York: John Wiley, 4^2: 
p. $8.50—The graphical representation 
grams) of the solution of equations can | 
types: Cartesian coordinates, alignment € 
combination of both. This edition E 1 
which shows the relationship between 
demonstrates {һе effectiveness of the non 
method in providing an accuracy chec 
mental data when the variables exhibit 


ter 


. relationship. Functional scales and deter 


used to design alignment charts which be 
tion for production, research, business; and 
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An appendix of 68 nomograms includes examples of: 
standard deviation values for small samples, regres- 
sion coefficients, correlation coefficient, standard devi- 
ation of a set of scores, and Spearman-Brown formula 
for reliability of lengthened test. Tables of natural 
trigonometric functions, common and Naperian log- 
arithms are included.—J. E. Wilson, 

5015. Levine, Richard, & Lord, Frederic M. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) An 
index of the discriminating power of a test at dif- 
ferent parts of the score range. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 497-503.—An index is derived for 
determining the discriminating power of a test at dif- 
ferent score levels, Dy = by ,/S,.. An illustrative 
example is given and the use of the index discussed.— 
W. Coleman. 

5016. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service) Inferences about true scores from paral- 
lel test forms. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
331-336.—The true score (T,) is defined as the dif- 
ference between the observed score (X,) and the 
error of measurement (e,), so that X,=T, +. 
“The error of measurement for a given examinee on 
а particular test will be treated as a chance variable 
with а mean value that is always zero, and regardless 
of his actual performance on any other test.” Equa- 
tions are presented displaying the relationship be- 
tween true score, error of measurement, and observed 
Score with normal distributions, Additional equations 
Are derived making possible statistical significance 
tests of the normality of the distribution of true scores 
and errors of measurement, and the independence 

tween true scores and errors of measurement. 
hus, the variance of the true scores and the vari- 
ance of the errors of measurement can both be esti- 
Mated from the test reliability. A method has been 
veloped analagous to the Kuder-Richardson formu- 
ae for estimating the higher moments of true scores 
and errors of measurement.—W, Coleman. 
б. MacKinnon, William J. (U. Arizona) 
ompact table of twelve probability levels of the 
symmetric binomial cumulative distribution for 
One Sizes to 1,000. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959 
( аг), 54, 164-172, “А compact table of critical 
distri for tests of the symmetric binomial cumulative 
rui ution is presented. It covers twelve probability 
and ОДО, 1, .02, 105, .10, .20, 30, .50, .70, 80, .90, 
for sample sizes to 1,000. Approximation 
Totes s of making such tests are also described, and 
3 on the theory and construction of the table are 
vg 5 refs.—C. V. Riche. 
E Madansky, Albert. (Rand Corp.) The fit- 
ject ¢, tight lines when both variables are sub- 
54, 173 um J. Amer. Statist. Ass, 1959 (Mar), 

Sm 5.—"Consider the situation where X and 
known cated by Y = æ + BX, where o and B are un- 
ie ene where we observe X and Y with error, 
that p. 005гүе x = X +u and у= Ү-+у. Assume 
E ое expectation of а]... = Ev = o and that 
Values (X (u and v) are uncorrelated with the true 
Solutions Ed Y). We survey and comment on the 
Mates of © the problem of obtaining consistent esti- 
One ma od B from a sample of (x,y)’s, (1) when 
he errors Various assumptions about properties of 

Я RS the true values other than those men- 
ot “additi, ve, and (2) when one has various kinds 
Onal information’ which aids in construct- 
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ing these consistent estimates. The problems of ob- 
taining confidence intervals for 8 and of testing hy- 
potheses about 8 are not discussed, though approxi- 
mate variances of some of the estimates of 8 are 
given.” 53 refis—C. V. Riche. 

5019. Maxwell, A. E. Maximum likelihood esti- 
mates of item parameters using the logistic func- 
tion. Psychometrika, 1959 (Sep), 24, 221-227.—1he 
logistic function is a very close approximation to the 
integrated normal function (ogive) and has the sta- 
tistical advantage that simple sufficient statistics are 
available. An iterative method for finding maximum 
likelihood estimates of its parameters is given, and a 
worked example is presented.—4. Lubin. x 

5020. Maxwell, A. E. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don) A statistical approach to scalogram analy- 
sis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 337-349.— 
"A method of scalogram analysis using Guttman's 
concept of a perfect scale and an analysis of covari- 
ance procedure, is outlined. A quantity b,, called 
the attitude gradient, and a quantity a, called the 
attitude differential, are defined and a method of 
estimating them and their respective variances for a 
set of items and a sample of respondents is described. 
‚++ The procedure is illustrated by means of a prac- 
tical example in which a scale for measuring attitude 
towards religion is demonstrated using four items 
and a sample of 80 respondents." 15 refs.—I//. Cole- 
man, 

5021. Merenda, Р. F., & Clarke, W. V. Factor 
analysis of a measure of “social self.” Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 597-605.—21 of the 81 words on the 
Activity Vector Analysis (AVA) were selected by 
linkage analysis methods as comprising the core most 
consistent with the basic 4-factor model underlying 
its construction. “The tetrachoric correlations with 
total word response partialled out, which constituted 
the elements of the R matrix, were obtained from re- 
sponses made to the ‘social self’ section of the AVA 
by a sample of 5,000 cases drawn from a business 
and industrial population. Factoring of the R matrix 
and rotation to an oblique reference frame yielded 
four factors which were clearly interpretable. A pos- 
sible fifth factor emerged, but appeared to be a re- 
sidual. The data ... definitely suggest that ‘social’ 
self perceptions as measured by the AVA yield in- 
formation useful in personality description which may 
be classified in the four areas of aggressiveness, so- 
ciability, emotional control, and social adaptability.” 
—C. Н. Ammons. 

5022. Michael, William B. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Development of statistical methods espe- 
cially useful in test construction and evaluation. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 106-129.—During the last 
3 years, a large number of published papers appeared 
in statistical methods that are particularly applicable 
to the analysis, evaluation, and construction of tests. 
Several empirical studies furnish evidence regarding 
the effectiveness of various statistical procedures 
when they are applicable to the analysis and evalua- 
tion of item and test data. 113-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith, 

5023. Mickey, М. R. (General Analysis Corp.) 
Some finite population unbiased ratio and regres- 
sion estimators. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959 (Sep), 
54, 594-612—“A class of ratio and regression type 
estimators is given such that the estimators are un- 
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biased for random sampling, without replacement, 
from a finite population. Non-negative, unbiased esti- 
mators of estimator variance are provided for a sub- 
class, Similar results are given for the case of 
generalized procedures of sampling without replace- 
ment. Efficiency is compared with comparable sam- 
ple selection and estimation methods for this case.” 
—C. V. Riche. 

5024. Milne, A. (King's Coll, England) The 
centric systematic area-sample treated as a ran- 
dom sample. Biometrics, 1959( Jun), 15, 270-297.— 
Ап assessment of the amount of danger involved in 
treating a particular type of systematic sample as if 
it were a random sample. Sampling from 50 enu- 
merated biological populations distributed over land 
showed that the statistics from the centric systemic 
sample were as reliable and precise as those from a 
solitary random sample—R. L. McCornack. 

5025. Pratt, John W. (Harvard U.) Remarks 
on zeros and ties in the Wilcoxon signed rank 
procedures. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959(Sep), 54, 
655-667.—“A Wilcoxon one-sample signed rank test 
may be made when some of the observations are [9] 
by dropping the O's before ranking. However, a 
sample can be not significantly positive while a more 
negative sample (obtained by decreasing each ob- 
servation equally), is significantly positive by the 
ordinary Wilcoxon test. . . . Two-piece confidence 
regions result. A procedure for avoiding these dif- 
ficulties is proposed, namely to rank the observa- 
tions including the O's, drop the ranks of the O's, and 
reject the null hypothesis if the sum of the remaining 
negative (or positive) ranks falls in the tail of its 
null distribution (given the number of O's). If ob- 
servations are tied in absolute value, their ranks may 
be averaged before attaching signs. This changes 
the null distribution. A sample may be significantly 
positive which is not significant if the observations 
are increased (unequally), or if the ties are broken 
in any way."—C. V. Riche. 

5026. Raine, Walter J., & Hills, John R. (Men- 
ninger Found.) A search for correlates of intra- 
individual response variability. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 424-425.—". . . evidence 
does not support . . . finding[s] that variability on 
free response tests is positively related to . . . Toler- 
ance of Ambiguity . . . and is negatively related to 
... Gregariousness. . . . The problem is that if intra- 
individual variability is true variance it seems odd 
that we cannot find any correlates of it. It is... 
possible that variability scores, along with response 
set scores, are measuring aspects of personality that 
do not appear in self-report scores. The search for 
personality-measure correlates of variability should, 
perhaps, be directed toward other measures of style 
rather than content.” 16 refs.—G. Frank. 

5027. Restle, Frank. A metric and an ordering 
on sets. Psychometrika, 1959(Sep), 24, 207-220.— 
Elementary set theory is used to define the distance 
(i.e., dissimilarity) between objects or events and to 
clarify the notion of "between." А sufficient condi- 
tion for transitivity of "betweenness" and additivity 
of distance is that the array of sets be nested (eg., 
a Guttman scale). Any qualitative or substitutive 
scale where the “between” relation holds can be di- 
rected into 2 arrays of nested sequences, running in 
opposite directions, and a constant set. A generaliza- 
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tion to non-Euclidean multidimensional space is made 
using the concepts of parallel and perpendicular ar- 
rays.—A. Lubin. 

5028. Robson, D. S. (Cornell U.) А simple 
method for constructing orthogonal polynomials 
when the independent variable is unequally spaced, 
Biometrics, 1959 ( Jun), 15, 187-191.—Existing tables 
of orthogonal polynomials are limited to equally 
spaced levels. ‘This restriction on the experimenter 
is removed by this method. Computed example.—R. 
L. McCornack. 

5029. Roy, J. (U. North Carolina) А class of 
two replicate incomplete block designs. Biomet- 
rics, 1959(Jun), 15, 259-269.—A. new class of 2 
replicate designs called Simple Partially Linked Block 
designs is described and illustrated with a numerical 
example. А number of these highly efficient designs 
are listed.—R. L. McCornach. 

5030. Schucker, R. E. (Purdue U.) A note on 
the use of triads for paired comparisons. Psycho- 
metrika, 1959(Sep), 24, 273-276.—If judgments of 
“most” and “least” can be made for a triad of stimuli, 
A, B, C, then the outcome of the 3 paired compari- 
sons, AB, AC, and BC can be deduced. A procedure 
for generating triads, such that all possible pairs of 
N stimuli appear once is given for the case N= 
(2a+1), where a is any integer. ¥4 fewer judg- 
ments and 24 fewer presentations are needed than 
would be required with complete pairing.—4. Lubin. 

5031. Schwartz, Lorraine, & Wearden, Stanley. 
(Kansas State U., Manhatten, Kan.) A distribu- 
tion-free asymptotic method of estimating, testing, 
and setting confidence limits for heritability. ди 
metrics, 1959(Jun), 15, 227-235—A measure 0 
heritability closely related to the Mann-Whitney 
statistic is suggested when rank within a group 1s " 
meaningful measure of the trait.—R. L. McCornack. 


5032. Sterling, Theodore D. (U. Cincinnati) 
Publication decisions and their possible effects 5 
inferences drawn from tests of significance и 
vice versa. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959 (Mar), ө» 
30-34.—“There is some evidence that in fields n pu 
statistical tests of significance are commonly use n 
search which yields nonsignificant results 18 s се 
lished. Such research being unknown to Mee 
vestigators may be repeated independently unti error 
tually by chance a significant result occurs—an tre 
of the first kind'—and is published. Significa by 
sults published in these fields are seldom veri Ed 
independent replication. The possibility, thus ou 
that the literature of such a field consists b 
stantial part of false conclusions resulting то се” 
of the first kind in statistical tests of significance 
C. V. Riche. 


5033. Tate, R. F., & Klett, G. W. 
ton) Optimal confidence intervals 
ance of a normal distribution. J. 4 i 
Ass., 1959 (Sep), 54, 6/4-682.— Tables oi. 
of the sample sums of squared deviations ence in 
mean are provided to yield either the conh unbiased 
terval of minimum length or the ‘shortest ribution- 


Some questions are raised concernin 
tervals of minimum length."—C. V. Riche. 

5034. Turner, M. E., & Stevens, C. D 
cinnati) The regression analysis of ca 
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Biometrics, 1959(Jun), 15, 236-258—A convenient 
approach to multiple regression problems is described. 
Simple diagrams are used with computational algo- 
rithms to represent the flow of cause and effect and 
feedback in complex causal networks. Computed ex- 
ample.—R. L. McCornack. 


5035. Wagner, Harvey M. (Stanford U.) Linear 
programming techniques for regression analysis. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959 (Mar), 54, 206-212.—"In 
regression problems alternative criteria of ‘best fit’ 
to least squares are least absolute deviations and least 
maximum deviations. In this paper it is noted that 
linear programming techniques may be employed to 
solve the latter two problems."—C. V. Riche. 


5036. Wallace, David L. (U. Chicago) Sim- 
plified Beta-approximations to the Kruskal-Wallis 
Н test. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959( Маг), 54, 225- 
230.—"A. Beta-approximation ... is proposed for the 
null distribution of the Kruskal-Wallis H-statistic for 
one-way analysis of variance of ranks, The approxi- 
mation seems slightly simpler and better than the 
Beta-approximation given by Kruskal and Wallis, 

Simple conditions on the group sizes allow fur- 
ther substantial simplifications in the approximations. 
Numerical comparisons for very small samples illus- 
trate the various approximations."—C. V. Riche. 


5037. Walsh, John E. (Lockheed Aircraft Corp.) 
Comments on "The simplest signed-rank tests." 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959( Маг), 54, 213-224.—A 
Clarification is made of an apparently ambiguous 
point presented by John Tukey (Memo, Rep. No. 17, 
Princeton University, 1949), At issue is the equiv- 
alence between the Wilcoxon sign-rank test and tests 


feed in other papers by Walsh. 17 refs—C. V. 
Ache, 


5038. Willingham, W. W. Note on the compu- 
tation of $/dnux. Psychol, Rep. 1959, 5, 606.— 
¢/bmax provides a computationally simple method 
of determining item-criterion relationships on a scale 
from — 10 to + 1.0 and an equally simple test of 
Statistical significance which requires no specially 
Constructed tables."—C, H. Ammons. 


5039, Willis, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Lower bound formulas for the mean in- 
tercorrelation. coefficient. J. Amer. Statist. ASS., 
1959(Mar), 54, 275-280. The mean intercorrelation 
Coefficient іѕ defined as the mean of the coefficients 
above the diagonal of an intercorrelation matrix. 
lower bounds on this mean are obtained: ап ab- 
шше lower bound, a lower bound under the assump- 
ie of а positive manifold for the entire set of meas- 
р ҮН and 1 under the assumption of a positive mani- 
Old for a subset of the measures.—C. V. Riche. 
66500. Wolins, Leroy. An improved procedure 
is г the Wherry-Winer Method for factoring large 
ЁТ ers of items. Psychometrika, 1959(Sep), 24, 
б. 64.—Simplified formulae, lacking the variance 

"ms, are presented and rationalized.—4. Lubin. 


(See also Abstracts 4905, 4944, 4946, 4960, 4967, 
4974, 4976) 
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оь Ammons, С. H., & Ammons, R. B. Motor 
stra bibliography: XXVII. Psychological Ab- 
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Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 287-290.—98 references to sig- 
nificant research on motor skills are listed alpha- 
betically.—J. C. Mallick. 

5042. Chase, Richard Allen; Sutton, Samuel, & 
First, Daphne. (Columbia U.) Bibliography: De- 
layed auditory feedback. J. speech hear. Res., 
1959, 2, 193-200.—Systematic review of published 
literature in the area of delayed auditory feedback — 
М. F, Palmer. 


5043. Earnest, Sue, & Gillen, Robert W. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Films on audiology: A brief 
annotated list. J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 615- 
618.—M., F. Palmer. 


5044. Hilton, M. Eunice, & Fairchild, Ellen P. 
(Eds. Guide to guidance. Vol. XXII. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Univer. Press, 1960. 44 p. 
$1.50.—(see 33: 9018) A selected bibliography of 
1959 publications of interest to deans, counselors, ad- 
visers, teachers, and administrators. 


5045. Lyons, J. An annotated bibliography on 
phenomenology and existentialism. Psychol, Rep., 
Monogr. Suppl. 5, 1959, 5, 613-631.—“This bibliog- 
raphy of 195 items contains substantially all the writ- 
ings in English in which phenomenological or exis- 
tentialist conceptions are applied explicitly to issues 
in the field of psychology. . . . Some of the items... 
are critical of the phenomenological or existential 
orientation but are included as enlightening or edify- 
ing for psychologists. . . . The first [section] com- 
prises original contributions by those who might be 
considered founding figures or enduring influences 
within this orientation, Almost none of their work 
was originally in English, The second section con- 
sists of writings about or reports on the basic works 
of the contributors in Section I. The third section 
contains contributions of lesser importance as well 
as writings on related topics and those derivative 
from or based upon the major works."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

5046. Van Dusen, Wilson. (Mendocino State 
Hosp., Talmage, Calif.) Existential analysis: The 
English literature. Existent. Inqu., 1959(Sep), 1 
(1), 16-30.—A bibliography of 115 items and a sur- 
vey of their contents are presented as a first step in 
orienting the reader, and the clinician, to the available 
literature in English.—J. Lyons. 


(See also Abstract 6530) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


5047. Abramson, Harold A. (Ed.) Neurophar- 
macology: Transactions of the fourth conference. 
New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1959. 285 
p. $5.00.—An edited verbatim account of a meeting 
at Princeton, New Jersey, September 1957, with 28 
participants. 4 papers were discussed. Topics are: 
Abramson, “The Effect of Respiratory Poisons and 
Anoxia on Siamese Fighting Fish in Relation to 
LSD-25 Reaction”; Robert G. Heath, “Clinical Stud- 
ies with Taraxein” ; John C. Lilly, “ ‘Stop’ and ‘Start’ 
Systems”; Gordon A. Alles, “Some Relations between 
Chemical Structure and Physiological Action of Mes- 
caline and Related Compounds."—4M. E. Jarvik. 

5048. Brown, William H. (U. Utah) Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-eighth annual meeting oí 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological Association. 
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Amer. Psychologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 530-531.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

5049. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) — Pro- 
ceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Western Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 507-512.—5. J. Lach- 
man. 

5050. Featherstone, Robert M., & Simon, Alex- 
ander. (Eds.) (U. California School Medicine) A 
pharmacological approach to the study of the 
mind. Springfield, Ш.: Charles С Thomas, 1959. 
xxviii, 399 p. $10.75.—Proceedings of a symposium 
held at the University of California’s San Francisco 
Medical Center, January 25-27, 1959. Participants 
were principally pharmacologists, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and biochemists. The approaches used by 
these disciplines are described, followed by articles 
and discussion on: 6 problems of research design and 
clinical evaluation, pharmacology and therapy with 
depressants {ишге hallucinogens, the phar- 
macology and use in psychiatry of monoamine oxidase 
inhibitors, Social, ethical, and religious implications 
of the new psychopharmacologic techniques are dis- 
cussed by Aldous Huxley.—G. 4. Heise. 

5051. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Pro- 
ceedings of the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 513-520.—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

5052. Hubbard, Ruth M. (Waco, Tex.) Pro- 
ceedings of the fifth annual meeting of the South- 
western Psychological Association. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 532-534.—5. J. Lachman. 

5053. Kasatkin, N. I. Khronika. [Chronicle.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 479-480.—In 
March 1959 the second conference on evolutionary 
physiology was held in Leningrad in honor of the 
recently deceased L. A. Orbeli. Summaries are pro- 
vided of the papers read, most of which were devoted 
to the onto- and phylogenesis of the functions of the 
central nervous system.—I, D. London. 

5054. Lane, Gorham. (U. Delaware) Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 521-529.—S. J. Lachman. 

5055. Langhorne, M. C. (Emory U.) Proceed- 
ings of the fourth annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Psychological Association. Amer, Psy- 
chologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 535-539.—S. J. Lachman. 

5056. Trofimov, L. G. Elektroéntsefalografich- 
eskoe izuchenie vysshei пегупої deiatel’nosti. 
[Electroencephalographic study of higher nervous 
activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 629— 
634.—Summaries are given of papers read at the con- 
ference on electroencephalography of higher nervous 
Шр) held in Moscow in October 1958.—I. D. 

ondon. 


5057. Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida) Proceed- 
ings of the fiftieth annual meeting of the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1958 (Sep), 13, 540—543.—У. J. Lach- 
man. 

HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 

5058. —————. Akademik L. A. Orbeli. Zh. 

vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 310.—Portrait. 
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5059. ————. In memoriam: Flanders Dun- 
bar 1902-1959. Psychosom, Med., 1959( Sep-Oct) 
21, 350-352.—Obituary. А 

5060. Alberoni, Е. Fra psicologia e psicologia 
sociale. [Between psychology and social psychol- 
ogy.] Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 467- 
486.—Clarification of Gemelli's position concerning * 
the relationship of social psychology to psychology 
and to sociology.—L. L’Abate. 

5061. Ancona, L. In memoria di Gregory Zil- 
boorg. [In memory of Gregory Zilboorg.] Arch, 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 537-539.—Obitu- 
ary. 

5062. Ancona, L. Ricordo di Padre Gemelli. 
[In memory of Father Gemelli.] Arch. Psicol. Neu- 
rol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 397-405.—Obituary and in- 
troduction to a special issue in memory of the founder 
of the Psychology Laboratory at the Catholic Uniyer- 
sity of Sacred Heart in Milan.—L. L’Abate. 

5063. Bettschart, Walter; Meng, Heinrich, & 
Stern, Erich. Seelische Gesundheit. [Mental 
health.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber Verlag, 
1959. 356 p. DM 34.—An anthology of papers pub- 
lished to celebrate the 10th anniversary of the In- 
stitute for Psychohygiene in Biel, Switzerland. Au- 
thors representing a variety of specialties from several 
European countries contribute 22 German, 7 French, 
1 Italian, and 1 English papers. After a section de- 
voted to general problems of mental hygiene, there 
are papers concerning mental health in marriage ani 
the family. A large section is devoted to childhood 
and the maturation and education of normal and prob- 
lem children; several contributions discuss the possi- 
bilities of mental-hygiene-oriented therapy. Other 
papers from such fields as psychosomatic medicine, 
law, cultural anthropology, and animal psychology 
bring to bear their points of view and_ provide in- 
sights into the relationship of mental hygiene to these 
fields.—G. A. Green. 

5064. Cesa-Bianchi, M. Lo studio della рео 
zione. [The study of perception.] Arch. Psico A 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 406-422.—А review 0. 
Gemelli’s theoretical and experimental contribution 
to the study of perception. 85 refs.—L. L’Abate. b 

5065. Dallenbach, Karl M. (U. Texas) Es "i 
ert Morris Ogden: 1877-1959. Amer. J. Psyc! б 
1959(Sep), 72, 472-477.—Obituary.—R- H. йа 

5066. Dallenbach, Karl М. (U. Texas) Twi 7 
myer and the conditioned response. Amer. J. um 
chol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 633-638.—Iwitmyers Work e1 
the conditioned knee-jerk is reviewed and some 
count of its failure to "catch on" is given * 
Waters. No 

5067. Filho, M. B. Lourenco. (U. Brazil, Rig i, 
Janeiro) Etat actuel de la psychologie ап ij ИЙ, 
[The present state of psychology in Brazil. 2-13. 
Ass, Int. Psychol. Appl., 1959 (Jul-Dec), 8(2) fing 
—А sketch of the rapid developments in the iem Hs 
of psychology, in applied psychology, in research, 
in professionalization.—C. J. Adkins. ica 

5068. Galli, P. F. La concezione рїсо й от 

sichiat, 
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5069. Hughes, Helen MacGill William Field- 
ing Ogburn: 1886-1959. Soc. Forces, 1959(Oct), 
38, 1-2.—Obituary. 

5070. Iacono, С. Lo studio della psicomotivitá 
е Yorientazione nel volo. [The study of psycho- 
motor activities and orientation in flight] Arch. 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 505-509. —An 
overview of Gemelli's contributions to problems of 
psychomotor activities and orientation in flight—L. 
L'Abate. 

5071. Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Karl Friedrich Muenzinger: 1885-1958. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 477-479.—Ohbituary.—R. H. 
Waters. 

50/2. Lazarsfeld, Paul F. (Columbia U.) 
Amerikanische Beobachtungen eines Bühler- 
Schülers. [Observations of a Bühler discipline in 
the United States.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 
6, 69-76.—On the occasion of Karl Bühler's 80th 
birthday his influence upon American psychology is 
pointed out. —W. J. Koppitz. 

5073. Lederer, Wolfgang. Primitive psycho- 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1959( Aug), 22, 255-265.—The 
Strange psychotherapeutic methods of the Gold Coast, 
of Zen, and of a delusional nun in the 16th century are 
described; they are compared with and contrasted to 
psychoanalysis and psychoanalytically oriented psy- 
chotherapy. Tentative conclusions are drawn about 
the basic elements which make psychotherapy effec- 
tive, with primary emphasis on the hypothesis that 
therapists in each culture can approach the patient 
with a minimum of anxiety.—C. T. Bever. 


3074. Macmillan, M. B. (Travancore Clinic, Vic- 
toria, Australia) Notes on the history of psycho- 


pathology. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 11, 220.— 
Abstract. 


5075. Morselli, G. E. Padre Gemelli е la psico- 
Patologia. [Father Gemelli and psychopathology. ] 
Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 521.— 
Gemelli’s orientation toward the study of psycho- 
pathology.—7.. I? Abate. 


‚5076. Pastori, G. Il lavoro istologico nell'am- 
bito della educazione medico-biologica giovanile. 

istology within medico-biological education in 
шй Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 
116-520 —Gemelli's contribution to the histological 
asis of behavior. —Z. L’ Abate. 


po. Piéron, Henri. Agostino Gemelli. Bull. 
Ss. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1959(Jul-Dec), 8(2), 44- 
Obituary, 

; 2078. Quadrio, A. Le ricerche sull'emotivitá ed 


sentimenti, [Research on emotionality and senti- 
xS] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 


$3483 —Review of Gemelli’s contributions to the 
on affective states and sentiments. 10 refs.— 
9 ate. 


en Rasmussen, Н. С. Vore tidsskrifter. [Our 
2772 ical authors.] Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 271- 
author е psychological writings of Scandinavian 
iow, Ts since 1945 are reviewed. The progress is 
i nin the increased number of articles, and also 

ОУ and variety. These periodicals include 

chology У chologica, Scandinavian Journal of Psy- 
SY, and Nordisk Psykologi. The costs and 
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various methods of publication are discussed.—O. I 
Jacobsen. 


5080. Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U. California) 
Salivary conditioning before Pavlov. Amer, J 
Psychol., 1959(Dec), 72, 628-633.—Pavlov's work i: 
placed іп a historical perspective.—R. Н. Waters. 


5081. Sacerdote, С.  L'analisi elettro-acustic: 
del linquaggio. [The electroacoustic analysis o 
language.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959 
20, 522-525.—Gemelli's contribution to the study o 
language through oscillography.—L. L’Abate. 


5082. Salter, W. H. Our pioneers: V. Edmunc 
Gurney (1847-1888). J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond. 
1959( Jun), 40, 47-51.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


5083. Schneck, Jerome M. (State U. New York 
Coll. Medicine) The history of electrotherapy anc 
its correlation with Mesmer’s animal magnetism 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 116, 463-464.—N. Н 
Pronko. 


5084. Solov'év, A. V. Konstantin Mikhailovicl 
Bykov. Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 637-640 
—The life and career of Bykov, who died May 13 
1959, are detailed. Bykoy, one of the oldest pupil 
of Pavlov, is noted for his research on conditioning 
(in particular, interoceptive conditioning) and foi 
his leadership in the pavlovization of Soviet physiol 
ogy, psychology, and related disciplines since 195( 
when the Pavlovian line was laid down as officia 
policy for researchers and theorists in those areas.— 
I. D. London. 


5085. Spaltro, E. La psicologia del lavoro ne 
pensiero di Agostino Gemelli. [Industrial psychol. 
ogy in the thinking of Agostino Gemelli] “Arch 
Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20, 434-466—A те. 
view of Gemelli's contribution to industrial psychol. 
ogy: Bibliographical note.—L. L’Abate. 


5086. Zunini, G. Il contributo di Padre Gemell 
agli studi di psicologia comparata. [Father Ge 
melli's contribution to the study of comparative psy 
chology.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959, 20 
497-504.—L. L’ Abate. 


(See also Abstracts 4943, 4980, 5123) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS or PSYCHOLOGY 


5087. American Psychological Association, Di. 
vision 14 Committee on Professional Education 
Policy. Professional education in industrial psy- 
chology: A statement of policy. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959( May), 14, 233-234.—“The industrial psy- 
chologist should be a broadly trained psychologist. 
. . . Education in industrial psychology should pro- 
vide grounding in psychological theory. . . . The 
curriculum should provide knowledge of the prob- 
lem areas of industrial psychology. . . . Education in 
industrial psychology should. include knowledge in 
other areas important in business and industry. . . . 
The student should become familiar with a very wide 
variety of research tools, methods, and procedures. 
... The education of an industrial psychologist should 
be realistic. . . . The education of industrial psycholo- 
gists should include discussion of the ethical problems 
likely to arise in industry.” The stated principles 
"should be interpreted in a flexible rather than a 
rigid fashion.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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5088. Bondy, Curt. Die ethischen Grenzen psy- 
chologischer Arbeit. [Ethical limits of psychologi- 
cal investigations.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959 (Oct), 10, 
237-250.—The psychologist confronted with ethical 
justification of methods which he plans to use may 
severely damage the reputation of his profession if he 
bases his decision on his own set of values. It is 
therefore necessary to adopt standards of ethical be- 
havior for the BDP (Berufsverband Deutscher Psy- 
chologen). A procedure similar to that which the 
APA. followed in working out the American Stand- 
ards of Ethical Behavior for Psychologists is pro- 
posed for the professional associations of German psy- 
chologists.—W. J. Koppitz. 


5089. Bressler, Bernard; Silverman, Albert J., 
Cohen, Sanford L, & Shmavonian, Barry. (Duke 
U.) Research in human subjects and the artificial 
traumatic neurosis: Where does our responsibility 
lie? Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Dec), 116, 522-526.— 
Experiences with Ss are reviewed following their use 
in isolation and sensory deprivation experiments. It 
is shown that such an experiment can produce a 
temporary artificial traumatic neurosis. The ques- 
tion is asked: What are the moral, legal, and medical 
responsibilities of the experimenter toward the S in 
such experiments ?—N. Н. Pronko. 


5090. Cushing, Richard. A look at psychiatry. 
Boston, Mass.: Daughters of St. Paul, 1959. 14 p. 
$.15.—The Cardinal claims that religion and psy- 
chiatry are complementary if it is recognized that a 
component of man's ego-ideal is and should be the 
imitation of Christ.—J. E. Wilson, 


5091. Fei, Peng. The problems of the relation 
between “psychological form and content" Acta 
psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(2), 83-88. 


5092. Handler, Joel S. (Chicago, Ш.) Psycho- 
therapy and medical responsibility. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 464-468.—A. psychi- 
atrist takes issue with the arguments by Szasz (see 
34: 5104) regarding the functions of nonmedical psy- 
chotherapists. A plea is made for “combining forces" 
with "more meetings of groups involved in the con- 
troversy ... to work out a training and collaborative 
research and supervision plan which would allow 
scientific freedom, and . . . have adequate social con- 
trols to protect the public."—L. A. Pennington. 


5093, Hobbs, Nicholas. (George Peabody Coll.) 
Science and ethical behavior. Amer. Psychologist, 
1959( Мау), 14, 217-225.—Major sections are Impact 
of Science (Evolution and Ethics, Psychoanalysis and 
Ethics) and Ethical Implications of Psychology 
(Freedom of Choice, The Process of Choice, Control 
of Behavior). “The paper might be thought of as a 
highly tentative effort to identify some of the parame- 
ters of an important human problem by examining 
the point of intersection of the trajectories of pro- 
fessional and scientific psychology.” 3 conceptions 
related to science and troublesome to ethical theories 
are specified. “, . . psychological knowledge should 
result in more ethical behavior: (a) by clarifying the 
process of decision making; (b) by divesting re- 
pressed responses already in the individual’s repertory 
of their anxiety-producing potential, thus making 
them useful in problem solving; and (c) by adding 
to the response repertory of the individual a number 
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of alternative ways of behaving.” 
Lachman. 


5094. Huiskamp, J. (Twents Inst. Bedrijfspsy- 
chologie, Hengelo, Netherlands) De psycholoog 
als “adviseur.” [The psychologist as adviser] 
Mens Onderneming, 1959(May), 13, 149-155.—The 
industrial psychologist has an obligation to preserve 
the confidential nature of his relationship with his 
client. The employer has an obligation to make only 
such use of information furnished him by the psy- 
chologist as will not interfere with this relationship. 
The psychologist’s task is an advisory one, not a 
decision-making one, but he must preserve his inde- 
pendence.—S, Duker. 


5095. Kayton, Irving. Statutory regulation of 
psychologists: Its scope and constitutionality. St. 
John’s Law Rev., 1959(May), 33, 249-279.—A те- 
view of the legislation of each state regulating the 
title psychologist, or of use of psychological prac- 
tices. In tabular form each state’s requirements are 
presented; New York State’s law is given greater 
consideration. The only statutory regulation which 
seems clearly constitutional at this time would be 
certification of the title, psychologist —J. B. Murray. 


5096. Kemper, Werner. Analyse des heutigen 
psychoanalytischen Ausbildungsganges. [Analy- 
sis of present day psychoanalytic training. ] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1959(May), 13, 122-149.—The 3 main fea- 
tures of analytic training: didactic analyses, control 
analyses, and instruction, theoretical and practical, 
need scrutiny from the standpoint of potential inter- 
ference caused by identifications with analytic au- 
thority figures with psychoanalytic understanding. 
course of training is outlined, of which a special fea- 
ture is analytic group therapy not only for candidates 
but for members of the training institute subse- 
quently. This may facilitate the spread of analytic 
understanding to group problems arising within the 
institute—E. W. Eng. 


5097. LaBarre, Weston. Religions, Rorschachs 
and tranquilizers. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 195 
(Oct), 29, 688-698.—As an anthropologist observing 
our society, the author is disturbed by the Modernists 
who claim that there is no conflict between true re- 
ligion and science. “. . . they indulge in the hair- 
raising dishonesty of pretending that the new science 
is the same as the old folklore.” Religions arise Ш 
time of crisis when man's ego techniques of ioc 
break down. The sacred mysteries of religious е, 
havior and belief can be explained by psychiatric ang 
anthropological studies. Freud has given us the too’ 
with which to examine the mysteries inside mens 
minds and inside man's socicty.—R. E. Perl. 


5098. Levinson, Harry. The psychologist in 117 
dustry. Harv, bus. aoe 195), 37(5), 92:09008 
Dangers are implicit in adapting clinical тесш 
to business and industrial situations. The changed 
role of the psychologist, clinical primarily, in 1 ae 
try is discussed. 4 specific steps are advanced 
management to improve psychological services 4" 
Kubany. 


. 5099. O'Shea, Harriet E. Research and таш 
ing: Are they sometimes sirens leading there 
astray? J. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 48, 103-105.— for 
question is raised as to whether using cinis c 
teaching, training, and/or research may not sac"! 


21 refs —$; J 
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wholehearted attempts to cure the patient; may dis- 
miss him too quickly after collecting data; or may 
even scare him into early termination for fear of 
public disclosure of his private problems—R. W. 
Husband. 

5100. Perry, Stewart, E., & Wynne, Lyman C. 

. Role conflict, role redefinition, and social change 

in a clinical research organization. Soc, Forces, 
1959(Oct), 38, 62-65.— The conflict between role as 
therapist and role as researcher is studied within the 
framework of a research hospital. Where institu- 
tionalized guides for resolving such conflict are ab- 
sent, the researcher attempts to redefine his role. 
The conflicts and redefinitions appear to mediate or- 
ganizational change.—4. R. Howard. 

5101. Riemann, Fritz. Die Struktur des Thera- 
peuten und ihre Auswirkung in der Praxis. [The 
effects of the therapists personality in his practice.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1959(May), 13, 150-159 —In the 
light of, and subsequent to, his own therapy and su- 
pervised learning, a therapist needs to realize his own 
personal asymmetries and not put all his faith in the 
development of a universal therapeutic method. There 
are therapists with predominantly hysteric, compul- 
sive, depressive, or schizoid features. The "hysteric 
therapist" becomes too personally involved, the “com- 
pulsive" hides behind method, the "depressive" iden- 
tifies too much, and the “schizoid” remains intellect- 
ual and aloof.—E. W. Eng. 


5102. Schwebel, Milton; Karr, Lee, & Slotkin, 
Herman. (New York U.) Counselor relationship 
competence: A unifying concept applied to coun- 
selor trainees, Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
515-537.—Based оп a review of the literature, the 
ability to relate effectively to others seemed to be a 
basic characteristic essential for counselors. The 
Counselor Relationship Index (CRI), consisting of 
m Word test, the If test, Draw-a-Counselor-at-Work 
їр Picture test, Counselor Feelings test, and Coun- 
и K Preference test, was administered to 217 students 
e. ew York University graduate classes in guid- 
Pd ae Personnel administration. Final sample N 
ae 8 for r's between the 6 subtests and faculty 
Bur et student relationship competence. The r's 
with a Tanged from .28 to .50 for the total group 
Nes av Significant at the .01 level. OSPE scores 
P TRUE for 14 Ss and r's were computed be- 
К the CRI and OSPE and the 2 tests with 
He Cap пз. The results suggested that although 
eee had a cognitive competent it seemed to be 

ШЕ Some nonintellectual factors. 22 refs.— 

‚ Coleman, 

5103, Sommer, Robert. 


Weyburn, б (Saskatchewan Hosp., 


On writing "little papers." 


4 2 
ой Psychologist, 1959(May), 14, 235-237— 
Daperg» 2011165 have encouraged the writing of “little 


and have discouraged longer ers and 

moy i ged longer pap 
five eraDhs, "Little paper" refers "to the four- or 
lugens article dealing with one or two aspects of 
by the problem," “Many psychologists are troubled 
i рар НегаНоп of articles and journals dealing 
likey chological topics." The “little papers" are 
that ou € ОЁ small consequence and it is unlikely 
from the Productive science will eventually emerge 
the journ, i of trivial and unrelated studies that fill 
Cditors di S° "Little papers” should be discouraged ; 
Ould induce some authors to forego “one- 
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shot” papers in favor of a series of integrated and 
planned researches.—S. J. Lachman, 


5104. Szasz, Thomas S. (Syracuse, N.Y.) Psy- 
chiatry, psychotherapy, and psychology. АМА 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 455-463.—The 
author presents “some arguments against the con- 
temporary official stand of medicine, psychiatry, and 
psychoanalysis concerning the proper role of the in- 
dependent nonmedical psychotherapist.” It is con- 
tended that this action is an institutional rather than 
an instrumental judgment, that psychotherapy is an 
instrumental concept. Legislative enforcement of the 
stand is held comparable in difficulty to the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act.—L. А. Pennington. 


5105. Taylor, A. J. W. Psychology and values. 
Aust. J. Psychol, 1959(Dec), 11, 149-161.—It is 
suggested that psychologists need to consider values 
in their efforts to work with individuals and with 
society. The restructuring of value systems is fre- 
quently essential to the success of therapy. In par- 
ticular, value questions intrude in the attempt of the 
psychologist to deal with criminal behavior. The 
psychologist working in this area can profit from a 
consideration of the contributions of law, theology, 
philosophy, and anthropology. 15 refs.—P. E, Lich- 
tenstein. 


(See also Abstracts 5700, 6647) 


FILMS 


5106. Wilson, John. A bibliography of mental 
health films. Counseling, 1958, 16(3), 1-4.—An an- 
notated list of mental health films for use within the 
YMCA. Entries include film title, running time, 
producer, release date, distributor, intended audience, 
and rating if possible. Primary sources from which 
selection were made include the Educational Film 
Guide, Mental Health Materials Center, and Psy- 
chological Cinema Register. Films are grouped 
under “General Mental Health,” “Mental Illness,” 
“Resources for Dealing with Mental Illness,” “Areas 
of Mental Health,” and “Mental Health Perspectives 
on Community Problems.” —S. Kavruck. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5107. Alekseev, M. A. K analizu fiziologiches- 
kikh mekhanizmov nekotorykh form avtomatiziro- 
vannyk dvizhenii cheloveka. [A contribution to the 
analysis of the physiological mechanisms of some 
forms of automatized movements in man.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 354-363.—Bioelectrical ac- 
tivity of the hand flexor was studied in adults in re- 
sponse to rhythmic presentation of conditioned audi- 
tory stimuli, eliciting flexion of the forefinger, ergo- 
graphically recorded. "At the beginning of the 
elaboration of such a rhythmic stereotype, wide effec- 
tor generalization of the excitatory process was ob- 
served in the kinesthetic analyzer, expressed in the 
excitation not only of the muscle fibers performing 
the special reaction of finger flexion, but of other 
muscular groups as well. The nature of the activity 
of the latter is fully determined by the conditions 
under which the rhythmic stereotype is formed. As: 
the latter is stabilized, this activity becomes extinct, 
which points to a concentration of excitation in cer- 
tain parts of the kinesthetic analyzer." It is assumed 
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that the concentration is to a considerable extent 
accounted for by a conditioned reaction to time, elabo- 
rated by the rhythmic sequence of conditioned stimuli. 
The concentration of excitation in the kinesthetic 
analyzer is disturbed when the stereotype is suddenly 
changed and when the conditioned signal is repeated 
over a period of time.—I. D. London. 


5108. Cherniack, Neil S., Hyde, Alvin S., & Zech- 
man, F. W., Jr. (Aero Medical Lab.) The effect 
of transverse acceleration on pulmonary function. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Jun), No. 59-347. 
йі, 10 p—“Since difficulty with respiration limits 
tolerance to transverse acceleration, the effect of this 
acceleration on different respiratory factors was 
tested in 15 subjects experienced in riding the WADC 
human centrifuge. Minute volume, respiratory rate, 
tidal volume, maximum breathing capacity, 0.5 second 
timed vital capacity and total vital capacity were 
measured after two and three minute durations at 3 
and 5 g with the subject’s trunk perpendicular to the 
centrifugal force and legs and knees flexed at 90 
degrees... . Of the respiratory parameters measured, 
vital capacity showed the greatest decrement. Since 
vital capacity decreased at different rates in different 
subjects it may be useful in predicting performance 
during acceleration and might be of aid in crew selec- 
tion."—M. B. Mitchell. 


5109. Dubois, Franklin S. (Silver Hill Found., 
New Canaan, Conn.) Rhythms, cycles and periods 
in health and disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Aug), 116, 114-119.— Literature is cited in support 
of the view that both the physiological and psycho- 
logical processes of man are influenced by rhythmic 
biological phenomena. Several theories of the under- 
lying mechanism are considered.—N. H. Pronko. 


5110. Eason, R. G. The surface electromyogram 
(EMG) gauges subjective effort. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959, 9, 359-361.—"An attempt to exert the 
same amount of effort throughout a sustained muscu- 
lar contraction for a 2-min. period without visual or 
auditory cues resulted in an approximately constant 
EMG output throughout the interval, and an expo- 
nential drop in the physical force exerted by the 
muscle, (N=12 serving in each of four experi- 
mental conditions.)"—C. H. Ammons. 


5111, Frisch, John E. (U. Chicago) Research 
on primate behavior in Japan. Amer. Anthro- 
pologist, 1959 (Aug), 61, 584-596.—A description of 
the Japan Monkey Center and the studies being 
carried on there is presented. About 20 free- 
ranging groups have been observed in unaltered con- 
ditions by classic methods, and then certain groups 
have been provided a provisioned feeding-ground so 
as to bring them under more detailed observation. 
By this means social structure and respective func- 
tions of éach class of animals within a group have 
been noted.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5112. Jones, Frank P., Gray, Florence E., Han- 
son, John A. & O'Connel, D. N. An experi- 
mental study of the effect of head balance on pat- 
terns of posture and movement in man. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Apr), 47, 247-258.—The effect of head 
balance on patterns of movement and posture has 
been studied experimentally in 6 normal adults. The 
Ss were trained in kinesthetic perception to recog- 
nize and inhibit tensional responses that disturb the 
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balance of the head. Patterns of posture and move- 
ment before and after a change in head balance were 
recorded by single-image and multiple-image photog- 
raphy. Significant differences were found which 
correspond to kinesthetic differences reported by the 
Ss. The findings are discussed in light of the hy- 
pothesis that the experimental procedures facilitated 
the antigravity reflexes and changed the total pattern 
of movement.—R. W. Husband. 

5113. Kaplan, Michael; Campbell, Sam L., John- 
son, Linda; PapaMichael, Androulla; Sparer, 
Richard, & Weinbaum, Marian. (Creedmoor Inst. 
Psychobiologic Studies, Queens Village, N.Y.) 
Growth of body weight and manipulation of food 
motivation. Science, 1959(Jun), 129, 1673-1674.— 
“the possible use of individual growth curves to 
estimate ad libitum-feeding weights as part of tech- 
nique for producing specified degrees of food depriva- 
tion. In heterozygous animals, this possibility was 
found to be feasible but limited by the occurrence of 
discontinuous growth functions.” Animals were 
males of the Wistar strain and of the Charles River 
CD strain. 4 graphs indicating relationships between 
weight and age (or weight on successive days on 
rhythm feeding) аге presented—S. J. Lachman. 

5114. Kovaléva, G. A. Ob izmeneniiakh uslo- 
vnoreflektornoi deiatel’nosti pri gipertonicheskof 
bolezni. [On changes in conditioned-reflex activity 
in cases of hypertonic illness.] Zh. vyssh. тетот. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 526-531.—Study of the simultaneous 
formation of conditioned cardiovascular, respiratory, 
and salivary reflexes shows that rate of their forma- 
tion depends on the stage of pathological hyperten- 
sion. Conditioned reflexes formed in patients sue 
ing from hypertension are characterized py bot 
qualitative and quantitative instability. In such Pi: 
tients dissociation is observed between the coni | 
tioned cardiovascular reflexes, on the опе hand, 200 
the salivary and respiratory, оп ће other. It is к 
cluded that in hypertension changes are to be fou m 
not only in the cardiovascular system, but also 
other autonomic systems.—7. D. London. ) 

5115. Traxel Werner. (U. Marburg, ur 
Die Bestimmung einer Unterschiedsschwelle n 
Gefühle. [Determination of a difference i Ash 
feelings.] Psychol. Forsch., 1959 (Jun), 25, 4 detet- 
—A difference threshold for feelings can be nee 
mined by using, in lieu of stimulus magnitudes, study 
urable physiological feelings correlates. In ш » 
skin resistance was used as the objectively ‘dee 
variable. 40 male students were required {0 Jitade 
23 pairs of stimulus word pairs for their mag! mend 
of feeling value while skin resistance meas T 
were taken. A biserial correlation between 5 stude 
sistance changes and judgments of feeling шарів 
gave a statistically significant correlation: feelings 
also made clear that a difference limen for Jate- 
can be stated in units of a physiological COT! 


E. W. Eng. 


5116. Von Beckh, Harold J. (Holloman sjera- 
N.M.) Human reactions during Right to ас 
tion proceded by or followed by Же 51 
Aerospace Med., 1959(Jun), 30, 391-409- oe пев 
gravity flying missions of the overall RU. stud 
program of 98 missions were performed 9 ^. 
of preweightlessness and postweightlessness ^. cont 
tions. It was concluded that alternation © 
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lessness and acceleration results in a decrease of ac- 
celeration tolerance and of the efficiency of physiologic 
recovery mechanisms. Implications to manned space 
flight are discussed.—4. Debons. 


5117. Weiss, Jane M. (Columbia U.) The 
hereditary determination of individual differences 
in geotaxis in a population of Drosophila Melano- 
gaster. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1072.— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4975(b), 5076, 5311, 5312, 5313, 
5664, 5677) 


Nervous System 


5118. Adrianov, О. S., & Mering, T. A. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences) О morfofiziolo- 
gicheskikh osobennostiakh kory bol'sihogo mozga 
sobaki. [On morphological features of the cerebral 
cortex in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 
471-478.—Outlining the findings on the “morpho- 
physiological features of the cerebral cortex in dogs," 
this paper presents a brief outline of the data on the 
functional significance of various cortical regions 
and a description of their structure—J, D. London. 


5119. Anokhin, P. K. Novye dannye o funk- 
fsionalnoi geterogennosti retikuliarnoi formatsii 
Stvola mozga. [New data on the functional hetero- 
geneity of the reticular formation of the brain stem. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 489—499. —The 
reticular formation of the brain stem cannot be re- 
garded as a kind of homogeneous formation which 
displays ‘Some sort of activating action entirely “uni- 
form in its nature and nonspecific in its localization.” 
The reticular formation is capable of exerting an ac- 
tivating influence on the cerebral cortex in a number 
9f actions which are specific and to a certain extent 
independent, The use of aminasine, adrenaline, and 
Various anesthetics helps prove that all these forms of 
activating action, though closely linked, are, never- 
theless, appropriate to specific nervous substrata, 

Bracterized by “selective chemical sensitivities.” 

forms of activation may be readily conditioned— 
а fact which serves all the more to stress the im- 
Mont tole played by cortical neurones in control 
the Teticular system. This means that the “fine 
ens and synthesis of external stimuli on the 
{ of the cerebral cortex come to include the whole 
for е many-sided activating activity of the reticular 
mation.”—J, D. London, 


5120, Bullock, Theodore Holmes. (U. California, 


als, Angeles) Neuron doctrine and electrophysi- 
neY. Science, 1959(Apr), 129, 997-1002-—The 
alton doctrine derives largely from Cajal. The 


eee has classically come to be regarded as a 
сш unit, and it is here that newer information 
lence sf jeapPraisal.” Major topics are: Early evi- 
ology ot independent neurons, Convergence of physi- 
Шаца nd anatomy, Four main revisions, Capillary 
rms Б Oelectrode, Subthreshold activity, The several 
tentia} ^, ^ctivity, Changes of state not visible in po- 
; PPontaneity, Conclusion. Anatomically “the 
бора ОС!гїпе has never been more firm. . . . Physi- 
e compl however, we have a new appreciation of 
impulse P CXity-within-unity of the neuron. . . . The 
itation ОЁ the only form of nerve cell activity; 
Sarily j n of one part of the neuron does not neces- 
"wolve the whole neuron; many dendrites may 
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not propagate impulses at all; and the synapse is not 
the only locus of selection, evaluation, fatigue and 
persistent change."—S. J. Lachman. 


5121. Dolin, A. O. EK kharakteristike dvoiakoi 
roli tormozheniia na primere reaktsii organizma 
na khimicheskie épileptogennye razdrazhiteli. [On 
the characteristics of the double role of inhibition as 
exemplified by the reactions of the organism to chemi- 
cal epileptogenic stimuli.] ZA. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 343-353.—An analysis of the neurodynamics 
of the successive periods of experimental camphoric 
epilepsy, utilizing: conditioned reflexes, electroen- 
cephalography, chronaximetry, and the pharmacologi- 
cal agents, phenamin and sodium amytal, “which in- 
duce shifts in the relationships between the excita- 
tory and inhibitory processes." The results of the 
experiments which were carried out on dogs, rabbits, 
and rats are detailed, and the double role of inhibi- 
tion described as revealed in experiments on changes 
in the functional condition of the central nervous 
system in rats induced by excitatory and inhibitory 
drugs.—/. D. London. 


5122. Elizur, A. (Tel Aviv, Israel) А com- 
bined test used for the diagnosis of organic brain 
condition. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959 
(Jun), 81, 776-784.—35 organic and 35 nonorganic 
control Ss copied 4 drawings individually presented 
to each, copied 4 simple patterns of Kohs Blocks, 
and repeated digits (20 series of 5 digits each). 86% 
of the organic group and 83% of the nonorganic 
group were correctly identified. The test rationale 
and suggestions for additional study are given.—L. 
A. Pennington. 


5123. Fol'bort, G. V. Оѕпоупуе napravleniia 
nashikh rabot po vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti. 
[Basic directions of our research on higher nervous 
activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 481— 
488.—A survey of the most important research on 
higher nervous activity, conducted during the last 50 
years by the author and his collaborators in the 
Pavlovian tradition—J. D. London. 


5124. Golovachev, G. D. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy) Vliianie trenirovki k sverkhsil’nomu zvuko- 
vomu razdrazhiteliu u kur v ontogeneze. [In- 
fluence of training (utilizing exposure) to an ultra- 
intense auditory stimulus in chickens in ontogenesis. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 606-614.—In a 
study aimed at investigating methods for "training 
the strength of the cortical excitatory process" in 
chickens from early ontogenesis, 2 groups of chickens 
were subjected from time of hatching to increasing 
loudness of noise from a rattle (65-86 db) with dura- 
tion of the sound increasing gradually (5-15 min.) 
over 347 days. In the Ist group the noise of the 
rattle was combined with the feeding session; while, 
in the 2nd, "correlation with any inborn reflex ac- 
tivity" was avoided. The results of the training pro- 
cedure were tested a year and a year and a half after 
its discontinuance by studying conditioned reflex ac- 
tivity in the chickens. Testing by means of the 
“motor-alimentary method" showed that the chickens 
in the 1st group exhibited the strongest excitatory and 
inhibitory processes; while, in the 2nd and control 
groups, these processes were much weaker than in the 
Ist. It is concluded that “training the strength of 
the excitatory process,” if carried out from early 
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ontogenesis by application of the conditioned reflex 
principle, is quite effective and that its influence is 
clearly manifested many months aíterwards.—/. D. 
London. 


5125. Grindel’, О. M., & Filippycheva, М. A. 
(Burdenko Neurosurgical Inst.)  Snizhenie pod- 
vizhnosti vozbuzhdeniia v dvigatel'nom analizatore 
u bol’nykh s ochagovym patologicheskim protses- 
som v lobnoi dole. [Decrease in lability of excita- 
tion in the motor analyzer in patients with a local 
pathological process in the frontal lobe.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel 1959, 9, 545-554.—Observation of 
conditioned motor reactions in patients with tumors 
in the frontal lobes of the brain reveals considerable 
sloth of excitation in the motor analyzer "manifested 
in a pathologically changed conditioned motor reac- 
tion possessing the form of a protracted tetanus, in a 
pathological intensification and inertness of the trace 
process, and in a pathologically intensified irradiation 
of excitation over the motor analyzer upon elicitation 
of the conditioned motor reflex. . . . Closely connected 
with the inert nature of excitation in the motor ana- 
lyzer in such patients is the enhanced capacity for its 
summation, which is very high in some patients," 
This permits one to regard the locus of excitation in 
the motor analyzer, which results from formation of 
the conditioned motor reflex, as possessing “domi- 
nant properties.” —I. D. London. 


5126. Karamian, A. I. К évoliutsii korkovo- 
mozzhechkovykh funktsional’nykh vzaimootno- 
shenii. [On the evolution of cortico-cerebellar func- 
tional relationships.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 436-444.—The cerebral cortex and the cerebellum 
are higher suprasegmentary integrating systems, con- 
trolling the functional properties of all forms of nerv- 
ous activity. The integrating function of these higher 
suprasegmentary systems is displayed at various levels 
of coordination: (a) the cerebral cortex and the cere- 
bellum; (b) the nuclear systems of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum; (c) the reticular formation, which is 
under the regulating influence of both the cerebral 
cortex and the cerebellum. “The systems of coordi- 
nation are formed in the process of evolutionary de- 
velopment of animals, with the result that each sub- 
sequent stage of coordination plays a leading inte- 
grating role with regard to the preceding; the latter, 
as obsolete forms of coordination, are either subject 
to reduction or are rebuilt into new systems of func- 
tioning.” —J. D. London. 


5127. Krushinskii, L. V., Molodkina, L. N., & 
Levitina, N. A. (Moscow State U.) Vremia i 
usloviia vosstanovleniia istoshchénnogo tormo- 
znogo protsessa pri deistvii zvukovykh razdrazhi- 
telei. [Time and conditions of restoration of an ex- 
hausted inhibitory process under the action of audi- 
tory stimuli] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 
566-572.—In a study employing 240 rats, it was 
shown that the time required for restoring an “ех- 
hausted inhibitory process" can serve as a measure of 
the strength of the inhibitory function of the nervous 
system; that is, its rapid restoration may be taken as 
an indication of a strong inhibitory process and vice 
versa, Time of restoration ranged from 15 sec. to 
30 min. Under systematic traumatization through 
action of an intense auditory stimulus, individual dif- 
ferences are to be observed in the character of restora- 
tion of “exhausted inhibition." Under the effect of 
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sodium bromide, the rate of such restoration in- 
сгеаѕеѕ.—/. D. London. 


5128. Levine, Seymour, & Alpert, Morton. (Co- 
lumbus, О.) Differential maturation of the central 
experience. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Oct), 
1, 403-405.— To test the hypothesis that infant white 
rats subjected to controlled handling ("stimulated" 
group) differed in the cholesterol content of brain 
tissue from “nonstimulated” Ss, 60 animals were 
randomly assigned to 2 groups. The "stimulated" 
group was found by biochemical study to possess 
higher cholesterol content by the 12th day of age. 
"This and other findings tend to suggest the influence 
of early experience upon maturational variables— 
L. A. Pennington. 


5129. Lubin, A., & Williams, Н. L. Sleep loss, 
tremor, and the conceptual reticular formation. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 237-238. — This 
note has shown that if (a) cerebral tonus and muscle 
tonus are monotonic functions of electrical activity in 
the reticular formation, and (b) tremor is caused by 
the servomechanism properties of the stretch reflex 
arc, then sleep loss will lead first to an increase in 
steadiness and later to a series of spasmodic drops. 
—C. H. Ammons. 


5130. Miyasaka, Matué. (Tokyo Medical Dental 
U.) Cortical and subcortical seizure, discharge х8 
duced by bitemporal electroshock іп cat. Foi п 
psychiat. meurol. Jap., 1959(Jul), 13, 113 14 
separate discharge systems may be identified, ү s 
originate in the neocortex, palecortex, and ar uus 
tex, respectively, and spread into associated subc 
tical structures —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


d) 
5131. Mowbray, R. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
Recovery of consciousness after E.C.T. WU b 
chiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, 330-3 ist 
female patients were questioned from a preparen res 
during recovery from ECT. Time of cond 
sponse is tabulated. A pattern of reemergence 0 d 
sciousness was noted, showing return of расе 
orientation before general orientation. Тһе re sidera- 
to developmental and psychophysiological con 
tions is discussed. 16 reis.—R. Kaelbling. 


5132, Pankratov, M. A. K probleme o 
funktsi v kore golovnogo mozga. [On ral cor- 
lem of localization of functions in the G6 03-387.— 
tex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 3 pral cor- 
Localization of higher functions in the ew. suf- 
tex is a problem in physiology that has и A 
ficiently developed. “Through utilization O thod for 
ment of the inhibitory process as a me nus 
studying the functions of the cerebral COUTE ay 
sequence of switching off and on of some шей ш 
elaborated motor conditioned reflexes was $ tinctive 
cases of irradiation and concentration of 5 " 
inhibition, . .. A certain order in the loca ws, 
motor centers of the jaws, fore and hind Hr 
washing, scratching, shaking, and barking, a closet 
established. It is concluded that there 15 
functional connection between us VE E 
extremities and jaws in man than 1n iti 
the centers of the fore and hind extremities 


closer in dogs than in тап.—/. D. London. athe af- 
5133. Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown U.) psycholo- 
ferent code for sensory quality. Amer. e mort 


gist, 1959(May), 14, 226-232.— Many ? 
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recent findings in sensory psychology and physiology 
derive from the application of electrophysiology to the 
study of sensory processes." Experiments involving 
the taste sense and utilizing the recording and am- 
plifying of nerve impulse traffic in sensory fibers “en 
route’ to the brain are reviewed, and their general 
implications for the theory of afferent coding are 
discussed. An important principle of sensory coding 
is that “the same afferent fiber may convey different 
information depending upon the amount of activity in 
another parallel fiber.” The relative rather than the 
absolute amount of activity in any one set of afferent 
fibers may determine the quality of sensation. “It is 
not only the activity in parallel fibers that is im- 
portant, it is the relative amount of such parallel ac- 
tivity. Studies of the other senses indicate that these 
principles are not unique to taste.” 21 refs.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5134. Piéron, H., & Jones, Margaret Hubbard. 
(Coll. France, Paris) Nervous pathways of cu- 
taneous pains. Science, 1959(Jun), 129, 1547-1548. 
—Piéron writes: “I found it very strange that Mar- 
garet Hubbard Jones should maintain, on several oc- 
casions, solely on the basis of subjective data, that the 
duality of cutaneous pains is an artifact. . . . The 
finding that there is dissociation of afferent systems 
for painful excitations of the skin . . . can be con- 
Sidered to be a definitively established fact." Jones 
replies that “more than ordinary caution is required 
to demonstrate a reliable difference in reaction time 
between two areas. .... The study which Piéron cites 
as definitely establishing the dissociation of pain sys- 
tems is his own.” Difficulties and artifacts which 
Must be considered in evaluating research concerning 
the duality of cutaneous pain systems are mentioned. 
20 refs.—S. J. Lachman. 


5135. Pribram, Karl. (Stanford U.) On the 
neurology of thinking. Behav. Sci., 1959(Oct), 4, 
265-287.— Attempts to specify the relationship be- 
tween certain portions of the forebrain and problem 
Solving. Uses 12 rhesus monkeys in the Wisconsin 
General Testing Apparatus with complex learning 
problems and groups prepared by forebrain ablations. 

halysis in terms of differentiation (the strategy 
that facilitates search for solution) and intention (the 
Strategy that facilitates performance). Interpretation 
Of findings in the light of learning theory, the psy- 
chology of thought, psychoanalysis, and neurophysiol- 
°gy are made. 114 refs.—J. Arbit. 


1%. Rushworth, Geoffrey, & Denny-Brown, D. 
l ston City Hosp., Mass.) The two components 
in € grasp reflex after ablation of frontal cortex 
( monkeys, J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959 
d e» 22, 91-98.—“A grasp reflex can be elicited 

i € contralateral hand after frontal lobe ablations 
Nee uding cingulate gyrus and areas 6 and 8) in 
movi уз. The adequate stimulus for it is a distally 
and ing object causing stimulation first of the palm 

id then of the fingers. Local anaesthesia of the palm 
fot б осаше abolishes the grasp reflex which can- 
(str if elicited by proprioceptive stimulation alone 
Ran, ching of the fingers). The palmar cutaneous 
org Peace of the stimulus conditions the finger flex- 
tion Or the subsequent stretch stimulus. Nerve sec- 

M the wrist abolishes the grasp reflex but the 
à oy then show very mild spasticity. Sparing of 
6 and 8 allows some persistence of avoiding 
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reactions in the hand to pin prick and excessive 
finger stretch and the grasp reflex is relatively poorly 
maintained.” 19 refs.—M. L. Simmel, 


5137. Stahl, Walter R. (Oregon State Coll.) A 
review of Soviet research on the central nervous 
system effects of ionizing radiations. J. nerv. meni. 
Dis., 1959(Dec), 129, 511-529.—N. H. Pronko, 


5138. Stein, Larry, & Ray, Oakley S. (VA. Re- 
search Lab. Neuropsychiatry, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Self- 
regulation of brain-stimulating current intensity 
in the rat. Science, 1959(Sep), 130, 570-572.—An 
“elaboration of the self-stimulation technique in which 
animals are furnished with the means to regulate the 
amount of brain-stimulating current they receive as 
reinforcement" is described. The method permits 
а continuous determination of preferred intensity of 
stimulation, and simultaneously provides data on rate 
of self-stimulation. 2 levers are employed "to de- 
liver brief brain shocks: each response at one level 
increased the current intensity a small step and each 
response at the other lowered it one step." Graphic 
records of current intensities selected by 2 well-trained 
rats, one with an electrode in the midbrain teg- 
mentum, the other with an electrode in the lateral 
hypothalamus are presented. А figure depicting 
changes in the self-selected intensity level is pre- 
sented. “The self-selected intensity level was always 
well above the reinforcing threshold; usually it was 
higher than most experimenters would care to unsign 
under the conventional fixed-intensity procedure,” — 
S. J. Lachman. 


5139. Tsuge, Kh. [Tuge, H.], & Shima, I. 
(Hosei U., Tokyo) Ontogenez oboronitel’nykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u ptentsov golubia. [Onto- 
genesis of conditioned defensive reflexes in young 
pigeons.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 451- 
460.—Following 1-9 trials, a conditioned defensive 
reflex to light and sound, reinforced by electric cur- 
rent, appears in pigeons in the form of both somatic 
and respiratory components 6-7 days after hatching. 
Following 11-12 pairings of a metronome and cur- 
rent, a cardiac conditioned reflex can be elaborated 
2 weeks after hatching. The visceral and somatic 
components of the conditioned defensive reflex do 
not appear in fixed order and are unstable. Only 
in a very few cases at the outset of postembryonic 
life is a conditioned slowing down of the respiratory 
and heart rate in pigeons to be observed, but during 
the later stages of ontogenesis only conditioned ac- 
celeration of respiration and heart rate is observed. 
With application of a negative stimulus, differentia- 
tion can be developed in pigeons about 20 days after 
hatching. It is concluded that a “well developed 
cerebral cortex controls to a greater extent the con- 
ditioned deceleration of heart beat and respiration as 
well as the somatic and visceral components of the 
conditioned reflex."—I. D. London. . 


5140. Uyeda, A. H., & Gengerelli, J. A. Influ- 
ences of rectangular pulses and sine waves of vary- 
ing frequencies on brain self-stimulation in the 
laboratory rat. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 641-647.— 
“A group of 20 hooded rats with implanted elec- 
trodes received electrical stimulation upon depressing 
a lever, variable ratio (1—4) schedule, for the dura- 
tion of the press. Two forms of electrical stimulation 
were used: (a) monophasic rectangular pulses of 2- 
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msc. duration and with repetition rates of 10, 60, 100, 
300 pps and (b) sine waves of 10, 35, 50, 60, 100, 
300, 2000, 3000 cps. Current intensity was kept 
comparable for both rectangular pulses and sine 
waves at all periodicities. Data analysis showed the 
following results. (a) Sine waves of 35, 50, and 
100 cps gave faster pressing rates than higher and 
lower frequencies. No such difference was clearly 
shown among the square pulse repetition rates. (b) 
Sine waves, as a class, evoked faster pressing rate 
than square pulses of the same periodicity. (с) 
Average duration of lever press was not affected 
either by the form of the electrical stimulus or by its 
periodicity.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5141. Vasil'ev, M. F. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology) 
Brom-kofeinovye reguliatsii v sootnoshenii moz- 
govoi kory i podkorki. [Bromine-caffeine regula- 
tion in the relationships between cerebral cortex and 
subcortex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 561- 
565.—The following results were obtained in experi- 
ments on 3 dogs, each representative of a different 
type of nervous system: (a) Among dogs with strong 
type of nervous system, the choleric type exhibits the 
widest fluctuations of bromine content in the blood. 
(b) “The sharpest fluctuations of bromine content in 
the blood are observed in those states when the ani- 
mal experiences great difficulties.” (c) “The optimal 
amount of bromine corresponds to either a normal 
conditioned activity or to a state of rest when the 
animals are not subjected to conditioned-reflex ex- 
periments.” (4) The amount of bromine in the 
blood varies when caffeine acts on the cortex. As 
a result, the neurohumoral regulatory processes which 
are affected by bromine can likewise undergo modi- 
fication —I. D. London. 


5142. Voronin, L. G., & Gusel’nikov, V. I. 
Nekotorye sravnitel’no-fiziologicheskie dannye o 
bioélektricheskikh reaktsiiakh golovnogo mozga. 
[Some comparative-physiological data on bioelectrical 
reactions of the brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 398-408.—With the following as subjects: 
carp, frogs, turtles, lizards of the genus Agama, 
pigeons, jackdaws, crows, and rabbits, a study was 
made of (a) “the evolution of lability of the nervous 
structures” and (b) “the phylogenesis of the rela- 
tionship between the specific and nonspecific influ- 
ences of the lower divisions of the brain on the 
higher" It is concluded that, at the lower stage of 
phylogenetic development of vertebrates, that is, in 
the bony fishes, a connection begins to manifest it- 
self between the forebrain and the afferent systems, 
The connection is so pronounced in reptiles and birds 
that one may speak of localization of functions in the 
forebrain of these organisms. “As the nervous sys- 
tem develops from reptiles to mammals, the lability 
of the nervous structures of the brain increases, that 
of the nervous processes grows, and closer contacts 
appear between the specific and nonspecific systems 
of the brain—J. D. London. 


5143, Wada, Juhn, & Gibson, William C. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Behavioral 
and EEG changes induced by injection of schizo- 
phrenic urine extract. AMA Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1959 ( Jun), 81, 747-764.—2 urine extracts de- 
rived from a group of acute schizophrenic patients 
and from a group of normal Ss were injected into 
either the cisterna magna or the lateral ventricle of 
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cats and monkeys. Behavioral changes írom the 
schizophrenic extract included rage states (5 of ly 
cats), automatism-like states (3 or 10 cats), and 
recurrent catalepsy-like episodes in 1 of 10 cats, 5 
of 10 monkeys. Nonschizophrenic extract injections 
were accompanied by no such behavioral changes, 
Concomitant brain wave changes are reported espe- 
cially those occurring at the temporal-occipital re- 
gions. These and other findings are discussed in 
relation to the recent literature and to the biological 
theory of schizophrenia —L. A. Pennington. 


(See also Abstracts 5053, 5056, 5440, 5497) 
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5144. Anderson, M., & Gregory, E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) A two-year program of tests for clair- 
voyance and precognition with a class of public 
school pupils. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 149-177.— 
ESP tests were given by the same teacher to a group 
of public school children during their 5th and 6th 
grades. The experiment was planned in the Duke 
Parapsychology Laboratory and the results were te- 
turned there unexamined for checking and analysis. 
Rigorous precautions excluded possibilities of sensory 
cues and errors of checking and computation, The 
Ist year's tests were for clairvoyance, and the total 
ESP score was above mean chance expectation to à 
suggestive degree (P —.04). During the 2nd year 
the Ss tried to precognize targets that would be m 
up later on a prescribed objective basis from a f e 
of random numbers. To sustain the interest of the 
children, the form of the record sheet was changi 
from one month to the next. By advance design, cae 
bimonthly session was evaluated separately ; and the 
results of the 12 sessions, combined by chi а 
were highly significant (Р = .00007). The wri di. 
emphasize the importance of the psychological con 
tions.—J. G. Pratt. 


{ 1l.) 
5145. Byrne, Donn, (San Francisco State СО 

The effect of a subliminal food stimulus on s 
responses. J. appl. Psychol. 1959 (Aug), 4%, be 
252 —То what extent can subliminal stimulat in- 
used to influence human behavior? This PR an 
volving 105 college freshmen attempts to 1502 T e 
study a few of the possible variables. KU E 
mental group saw a classroom movie with & Secon 
‘beef? superimposed in flashes of 1200 of à w the 
every seven seconds; the control group just берго! 
movie. It was found that, compared to the crease 
Ss, the experimental Ss (a) did not show id not 
verbal references to the stimulus word; (b) situa- 
choose the stimulus object in a multiple ur д 
tion (though sex differences were significant) cs 
(c) did rate themselves significantly more ion did 
Tt was also found that hours of food deprivatt refs 
not influence any of these relationships. 
J. W. Russell. 


5146. Calvin, Allen D., & Dollenmayen © 
(Hollins Coll.) Subliminal perception” 4$, 
negative findings. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Jus 1 
187—188.—“$1хїу female undergraduates S97 per- 
Ss in a study designed to investigate виЬї o. 
ception. Speed of stimulus presentation an factorial 
edge of results were varied in а three by WO U^ was 
design. No evidence of subliminal percep 
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obtained. Implications of these findings were dis- 
cussed."—J. W. Russell. 


5147. Chatterjea, R. G. Time gap in the estima- 
tion of short duration with auditory presentation. 
Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 11, 182-190.—"'The 
behaviour of individuals in the estimation of stimulus 
durations of varying lengths bound by a continuous 
sound appears to be erratic. The group mean estima- 
tion tends to be overestimated at all the stimulus 
times, and underestimation appears to be rare. There 
is a tendency for the estimates to increase linearly 
with stimulus time. Differentiation in the magnitudes 
of CE (constant error) between stimulus durations 
of high and low magnitudes is hardly noticeable. . . . 
The time gap is fairly constant when the Ss are con- 
sidered individually and does not appear to show any 
appreciable rise with the increase in the stimulus time 
when the group is considered collectively. The inter- 
dependence of time gap and estimation is not marked." 
—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


5148. Davis, R. (Oxford U., England) The role 
of "attention" in the psychological refractory 
period. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 11, 211- 
220,—“A set of experiments is described in which 
two consecutive signals, separated by a variable time 
interval, were presented to the subjects. Manual re- 
action times to these signals were recorded and the 
delays in the reactions to the second of the two signals 
Were compared in situations where the subject was 
required to respond to both signals and where he was 
not required to respond to the first signal. . . . results 
confirm the suggestion of the writer in a previous 
paper that there may be a common analyzing and 
Classifying system for auditory and visual information 
and also illustrate a new point.” —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


5149. Deguisne, A., Goldstone, G, & Crum- 
baugh, J. C. (MacMurray Coll.) Two repetitions 
of the Anderson-White investigation of teacher- 
pupil attitudes and clairvoyance test results. J. 
Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 196—214.—2 independent repe- 
titions were made of previous experiments (see 31: 
7053) which indicated that the ESP performance of 
students is related to their attitudes (liking or dis- 
liking) toward the teacher-experimenter, as well as 
to the teacher’s attitude toward the students. 1 ex- 
periment done with high school pupils confirmed the 
ne findings: the ESP scores of students who 
un their teacher were significantly higher than 
those of students who disliked their teacher. The 
a er experiment, carried out with grade-school stu- 
ents, gave insignificant results.—J. G. Pratt. 


ЫЛ Doane, B. K., Mahatoo, Winston; Heron, 
in? & Scott, T. H. (McGill U., Canada) Changes 
урша! function after isolation. Салай. J. 
af!» 1950 (Sep), 13, 210-219.—Tests of figural 
ое color adaptation, and the afterimage of 
sti nt Showed an increase in the aftereffects of 
mulation following 4 days of sensory restriction, 
one. de of constancies (size and shape) revealed 
tactual ‘crease in effect. Visual acuity and 2-point 
mental discrimination tended to improve. Experi- 
ion t 5 gave poorer performance in spatial orienta- 
Data FU and tactual discrimination than controls. 
Weari or the 13 cubicle Ss and 4 ambulatory Ss— 
tiv ng translucent masks—were combined. Quali- 
* reports of visual disturbances (e.g., movements 
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and surface or linear distortions) and hallucinations 
were given by most Ss.—R. S. Davidon. 


5151. Dulany, Don E. Jr. & Eriksen, Charles 
W. (О. Illinois) Accuracy of brightness dis- 
crimination as measured by concurrent verbal re- 
sponses and GSRs. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Nov), 59, 418-423.—“In . . . subliminal perception 
experiments some response shows discriminative ac- 
curacy at stimulus values below the threshold of 
awareness determined by classical psychophysical 
techniques. The procedure is objectionable because 
the threshold measure admits extraneous variance 
that the measure of ‘subliminal accuracy’ does not. 
. . . This experiment compares the discriminative ac- 
curacy of GSR and verbal response when assessed 
by the same forced-choice psychophysical technique." 
Results indicated "the verbal response showed sig- 
nificantly higher correlation with the stimulus than 
did the GSR . . . neither response was significantly 
more accurate than the other."—G. Frank. 


5152, Eriksen, C. W. Discrimination measured 
by multiple concurrent responses. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 741-750.—"'T wo experiments were performed 
as a follow-up . . . of a previous study [see 32: 4910] 
in which it had been found that Ss using a lever re- 
sponse and a second guess verbal judgment concur- 
rently with the traditional single verbal judgment of 
a stimulus conveyed additional information about the 
stimulus through these supplemental responses. . . . 
On an absolute judgment task Ss gave a verbal nu- 
merical judgment, a line drawing response and a 
second guess numerical judgment to each stimulus. 
For the average S, a multiple correlation using any 
two responses gave significantly better prediction of 
the stimulus being judged than did any single re- 
sponse. . . . Increase in information carried by a 
second concurrent response to the stimulus is not 
attributable to restrictions on the number of verbal 
response categories available to the S. Varying the 
number and nature of the verbal response categories 
did not lead to an increase in stimulus predictability." 
—C. Н. Ammons. 


5153. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne. (Stockholm) 
Estimation of time: An experimental study. 
Stockholm, Sweden: Almquist and Wiksell, 1959, 
135 p. Sw. kr. 16.—A series of experiments in which 
Ss were required to name randomized digits at an 
estimated rate of 1 per second (present-time estimate) 
for a given period of time, and to estimate in retro- 
spect the length of this time period (past-time esti- 
mate). Some principal results were (a) estimates 
of past time were consistently smaller than the cor- 
responding estimates of present time; (b) estimates 
of present time were smaller, and the ratio of esti- 
mated past time to estimated present time was less 
under pentobarbital than under methamphetamine; 
(c) an increase in amount or frequency, but not in- 
tensity, of background auditory stimuli lengthened 
the estimates of present-time—G. 4. Heise. 


5154. From, Franz. Apperception: A new ap- 
proach to a forgotten problem. Acta psychol, 
Amst., 1959, 16, 254-266.—Individual “processing” 
or apperception of physical stimuli depends on mo- 
ment and entire individual history. Each individual 
has a world made by him for himsel£—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 
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5155. Goff, Genevieve Dugen. (U. Virginia) 
Differential discrimination of frequency of cutane- 
ous mechanical vibration. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Oct), 20, 1447.—A bstract. 


5156. Goldberg, F. R., & Fiss, H. Partial cues 
and the phenomenon of "discrimination without 
awareness.” Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 243- 
251.—"Studies claiming to have demonstrated ‘dis- 
crimination without awareness' (correct identification 
of briefly exposed stimuli when S does no report see- 
ing the stimulus) have overlooked the possibility that 
partial recognitions may have accounted for better 
than chance discriminations. To test this hypothesis, 
guesses in response to tachistoscopically exposed 
geometric figures were elicited under three experi- 
mental conditions. . . . The results indicated that when 
partial cues were not available . . . correct guesses 
were found to be no more frequent than was ex- 
pected by chance."—C. H. Ammons. 


5157. Heimann, Paul. Bemerkungen zur Sub- 
limierung.. [Remarks оп sublimation.] Psyche, 
Stutt., 1959 (Oct), 13, 397-414.—Sublimation involves 
the relation of the ego to itself, its own interests, 
predispositions, and endowments, as well as the rela- 
tion of the ego to its impulse objects. In self-ac- 
tualization the ego once more faces archaic anxieties 
that repeat the struggle of life and death tendencies 
out of which the ego capacities have phylogenetically 
emerged. These innate and primary ego capacities 
may be termed the "primary creativity of the ego," 
and the term “sublimation” may be left to refer to the 
transformation of id impulses in object relations.— 
E. W. Eng. 


5158. Imae, Kuniharu, & Takeuchi, Yoshio. 
(Kyoto U., Japan) Perception and recall of the 
series of approximation to Japanese. Jap. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Sep), 30, 168-177.—Using series of words 
or syllables constructed in accordance with the guess- 
ing technique of Shannon and Miller, it was shown 
that intelligibility of syllables under masking, span 
of attention to visual stimuli, rate of recall of words 
or syllables, and the eye-voice span all increased with 
the order of approximation. English summary.— 
J. Lyons. 


5159. Jones, Austin. (U. Pittsburgh) The ef- 
ficiency of utilization of visual information and 
the effects of stress. J. exp, Psychol., 1959(Dec), 
58, 428-432.—A variety of simple forms were each 
reproduced in a series of 17 ascending levels of in- 
formation. College Ss were asked to identify the 
forms as they viewed them in order—the dependent 
variable was recognition threshold. Using degrees of 
shock found that increasing stress resulted in cor- 
responding increases in recognition thresholds or de- 
creases in the efficiency of utilizing visual informa- 
tion.—J. Arbit. 


5160. Kreezer, George L. (Washington U.) At- 
tention value of audio and visual warning signals. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Apr), No. 58-521. 
vii, 78 p.—Comparison, by threshold and reaction- 
time techniques, “of auditory stimuli differing in fre- 
quency, and of visual stimuli differing in wave length, 
under different conditions of background noise, 
showed that: (1) attention to an absorbing task re- 
sults in a highly significant increase in the absolute 
threshold of all stimuli, but not in their reaction- 
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times, (2) differences in stimulus-effectiveness as a 
function of differences in frequency or wave-length, 
when an individual is engaged in a task, parallels 
the differences found when he is not engaged in a 
task: the increase in the stimulus threshold resulting 
from the subject being engaged in a task does not 
change significantly with the frequency of the stimu- 
lus, (3) subjects differ significantly from each other 
in the extent to which a task increases their absolute 
thresholds, and (4) a fairly marked attenuation in the 
increase in threshold associated with a task occurs 
upon replication of the experimental series, pointing 
to the existence of task-habituation effects.” 71-item 
bibliog.—M. B. Mitchell. 

5161. Lovibond, S. H. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
Sensory preconditioning: Central linkage or re- 
sponse mediation? J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 58, 
469-475.—The hypothesis that a subvocal mediating 
response is essential for transfer was tested by pro- 
viding conditions favorable for both S-R and S-S 
transfer in 1 group and conditions unfavorable for 
S-R but favorable for S-S trans in a 2nd group. 
There were no significant differences between these 
2 groups. Response level of combined experimental 
groups was higher than a normal control group plus 
a control group inhibiting response to the test stimu- 
lus. Concluded that sensory preconditioning is based 
primarily on the formation of direct S-S linkages, 
with response mediation as a possible subsidiary 
mechanis.—J. Arbit. 

5162. Morrison, Gordon Rolfe. (Brown U.) 
The rhinencephalic representation of taste in the 
albino rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1454. 
—Abstract. 

5163. Olum, Vivian. (Cornell U.) Develop- 
mental differences in the perception of causality 
under conditions of specific instruction. Vita Hu 
mana, 1958, 1, 191—203.— "Differences between adults 
and children in the perception of causality under сода 
ditions of specific instructions were studied using the 
Michotte technique. . . . Significant differences were 
found between adults and children on a disk Wo 
senting a speed ratio of 1:30 . . . confirming к 
initial hypothesis that in апу integration-segregatis 
perceptual continuum children more often than adu j 
will be found on the integrated side. . . . It is Ber 
gested that the instructions tend to break coma "i 
total configuration by directing the subjects to 10 
for part aspects of it" —S. L. Ornstein. ү 

5164. Parsons, Denis. Manor House ех) 
ments. J. Soc, Psych. Res., Lond., 1959 (Jun), M. 
59-63.—Experimental sessions with 16 sitters A Rd 
held on 23 evenings during 1957—58, to дек 
whether or not ESP could be detected when a mest 
gave sittings to unknown sitters isolated in a Sepa! E 
room. Both medium and sitter were watched duri re 
the experimentation. Of 288 sections, only 35 on 
Grade A hits, 21 Grade B, and 5 Grade C—O. ^ 
Jacobsen. k 

5165. Paul, I. H., & Fisher, Charles. (New Y^. 
U.) Subliminal visual stimulation: A study 0 
influence on subsequent images and grean Ss, 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Oct), 129, 315-340.— tent 
seniors in the graphic arts department of @ ic 1 
of design, served in an experiment to determi ould 
complex and organized subliminal visual stimuli ө, "s 
nevertheless be registered and proceed to inb" 
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cognition. A warm-up session was followed by a 
control period and a subliminal tachistoscopic pres- 
entation of a blank and a figured slide stimulus. The 
next step consisted of a suggestion to remember and 
draw any dreams that might occur that night. This 
session was repeated 5 weeks later with counter- 
balanced presentation of the figured and blank slide. 
Results showed both immediate effects as well as de- 
layed effects on dreams in support of the hypothesis. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


5166. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
Die relationale Methode in der Psychologie der 
Wahrnehmung. [The method of relations in the 
psychology of perception.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1959, 6, 77-94.—The relational method in perception 
understands the percept as a mutual relationship of 
its elements. The method is genetic. Philogenetic 
and ontogenetic development demonstrate but differ- 
entiate compositions of relations according to the 
level of development.—IWÁ/. J. Koppitz. 


5167. Powesland, Peter F. (Queen's U., Canada) 
The effect of practice upon the perception of 
causality. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 13, 155— 
168.—2 experiments were performed to examine the 
effects of an interpolated series of trials upon the 
temporal threshold of causality. For the interpolated 
series, the duration of delay between the 2 parts of the 
stimulus event, the number of trials, and the partici- 
pation of the Ss were systematically varied. Long 
delays increased the final threshold values, while in- 
terpolated trials with no delay reduced them. Effects 
оп threshold increased with more trials. In one of 
the experiments there were significant changes in 
threshold only when S was required to make overt 
Tesponses during the interpolated series. Changes 
in threshold are interpreted in terms of an “апсһогїп 
effect." —R, S. Davidon. 


5168. Price-Williams, D. R. (U. London) A 
further study of space-time perception. Tohoku 
J. exp. Psychol., 1954, 1, 39-44.—". . . kappa effect 
has been demonstrated with visual stimuli by the 
method of reproduction.” The S was to repro- 
duce the time interval delimited by 2 flashes of light. 
The time interval was varied from 7 to 11 sec., and 

е spatial separation from 8 to 32 inches. Тһе re- 
TUS confirmed the findings of previous experiments 
y the writer and other investigators. “The connec- 
tion of the S or kappa effect with phenomenological 
motion is discussed." English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


5169. Rohracher, Hubert. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
sychologische Regelprobleme. [Problems of psy- 
б ological regulation.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 
di 1 -108.—Тһе use of the feedback concept in psy- 
dn ОБУ is still permissible even if physiological cor- 
d Te cannot be demonstrated, e.g., in resettings of 
s evel of aspiration. One should be aware, how- 
VR that the feedback concept is always burdened 

ith the basic mind-body problem.—W. J. Koppitz. 


ma. Shimizu, Yoshitsugu. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
ee urement of the directional relationship be- 
баса Visual and tactile-kinesthetic spaces by а 
1959 rua! motor performance. Jap. J. Psychol., 
x ер), 30, 178-188.—Using a display in which 
operat Tequired to pursue a sequence of “switching 
Space 1019 the relation of visual to tactile-kinesthetic 
© Was stated in terms of the time required to com- 
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plete the sequence under various conditions of rota- 
tion of hand, arm, and face or of rotation of the dis- 
play lamps. Significant differences were found only 
in relation to rotation of the lamp matrix itself. This 
variable is discussed as an “action acceptor” in the 
mediating process. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5171. Sloane, Howard N., Jr. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The generality and construct validity of 
equivalence range. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 
20, 1863.—Abstract. 

5172. Spitz, René A. La cavité primitive: Étude 
de la genése de la perception. Son róle dans la 
théorie psychanalytique. [The primary cavity: A. 
study in the genesis of perception. Its role in psy- 
choanalytic theory.] Rev, Franc. Psychanal., 1959 
(Mar-Apr), 23, 205-234.—A. translation from The 
Psychoanalytic Study of the Child (see 30: 8017). 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5173. Stevens, Joseph C., & Shickman, Gerard 
M. (Harvard U.) The perception of repetition 
rate. J. exp. Psychol. 1959(Dec), 58, 433-440.— 
“Тһе apparent frequency of periodic flashes of light, 
bursts of noise, clicks, tactual pulses to the finger tip, 
and electrical pulses applied across the fingers has 
been found, by the methods of fractionation and mag- 
nitude estimation, to grow approximately as the first 
power of physical repetition rate. . . . Apparent fre- 
quency displays properties of a prothetic psychologi- 
cal continuum, in that scales of apparent frequency 
obtained by category rating and by summation of 
JNDs are both nonlinear, relative to the ratio scale 
determined in this study."—J. Arbit. 

5174. Watson, Robert I. (Northwestern U.) 
The first distance-controlled telepathic test. Amer, 
J. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 463-464.—Herodotus re- 
ports, in his History, that Croesus sent messengers 
to various oracles with the request that they, the 
oracles, should tell what he, Croesus, was doing at 
the moment. 1 correctly reported that he was cook- 
ing a tortoise and a hare.—A. H. Waters. 

5175. White, Carroll T., & Cheatham, Paul G. 
(USN Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Tem- 
poral numerosity: IV. A comparison of the major 
senses. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 58, 441-444.— 
(see 29: 2020) "Studies were carried out to de- 
termine the perceived number of vibratory stimuli as 
a function of the number presented. . . . The results 
of these studies were compared with the results of 
previous work on vision and audition and it was found 
that the upper perceptual rates for all three senses 
were approximately the same, about 80 msec./per- 
ceived unit. This is interpreted as further evidence 
in favor of the hypothesis that there is some temporal 
process in the central nervous system that tends to 
limit the perception of the inputs of the major sense 
modalities."—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 4925, 5064, 5378, 5406, 5457, 
5551(a), 5614(a), 5711) 


VISION 


5176. Alexander, Harold S., & Chiles, W. Dean. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab.) An exploratory study 
of prolonged intermittent photic stimulation. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Nov), No. 59-715. 
iii, 6 p.—4 voluntary military Ss with normal EEGs 
“were exposed to very bright intermittent photic 
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stimulation at 5, 10, and 15 cycles per second for a 
period of 215 hrs.” Performance on a simple arith- 
metic test at 15^ intervals showed no systematic trend, 
although "performance in general was somewhat be- 
low the expected levels." Ss were given “а descrip- 
tion of the kinds of reaction which might conceivably 
occur. . . . The verbal reports indicated that the 
reactions of all four subjects were strictly neutral; 
the reports described the perception of colors, geo- 
metrical designs and patterns of movement.” Ss re- 
ported being drowsy and this showed on the EEG 
records. All 4 Ss showed definite EEG responses 
to the lights after about 1 hr.—M. B. Mitchell. 


5177. Allred, Dale Leroy. (Purdue U.) Con- 
sistency of color usage and some correlates. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(М№оу), 20, 1874.—Abstract. 


5178. Backhaus, Dieter. Experimentelle Prüf- 
ung des Farbsehvermógens einer Massai-Giraffe. 
[Experimental investigation of the color vision of a 
giraffe.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959 (Oct), 16, 468-477.— 
Evidence is presented of a giraffe being able to dis- 
criminate red, orange, yellow, yellow-green, and 
violet from shades of gray in multiple choice tasks.— 
A. H. Urmer. 


5179. Backhaus, Dieter. Experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen über die Sehschärfe und das Farbsehen 
einiger Huftiere, [Experimental investigation of the 
visual acuity and color perception of hoofed animals.] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Oct), 16, 445-467.—By con- 
ditioning goats, a cow, a donkey, and antelopes to 
black and white stripe patterns the minimum separa- 
bility was ascertained. Visual acuity appears to be 
independent of eye size, although dependent on the 
intensity of illumination and size of the pupil opening. 
Color vision was shown for some of the animals.— 
А. Н, Urmer. 


5180. Baker, C. Н., & Boyes, С. Е. (Defence 
Research Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) Increas- 
ing probability of target detection with a mirror- 
image display. J. appl. Psychol, 1959(Jun), 43, 
195-198.—How can the chances of detecting a target 
appearing on a radar screen be improved? “The 
study has demonstrated that displays can be designed 
to capitalize on the fact that some portions of dis- 
plays are given more visual coverage than others, 
By designing a display in such a manner that brief 
events of greatest importance occur in the center of 
the area being searched, the probability of such 
events being detected is greater than if they occur in 
relatively peripheral regions. This principle appears 
to hold particularly in situations where lateral eye 
movements are involved. Vertical eye movements, 
where the distance scanned is sufficient to require 
head movements too, was not found to result in im- 
provement in the probability of detection of centrally 
located events."—J. W. Russell. 


5181. Bartley, S. Howard, & Adair, Harley J. 
Comparisons of phenomenal distance in photo- 
graphs of various sizes. J. Psychol. 1959 (Apr), 
47, 289-295.—The phenomenal distance of an object 
in 3 large prints was matched with that of the same 
object in a standard small print of the same scene. 
The standard was placed in each of 3 fixed distances. 
It was found that the larger the print the further 
away it had to be for the match to result. Also the 
further away the small reference print was placed, 
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the further away the large prints had to be placed, 
The slopes of the curves representing these relations 
differed in the 3 cases.—R. W. Husband. 


5182. Battersby, William S., & Wagman, Irving 
Н. (Mt. Sinai Hosp, NYC) Neural limitations 
of visual excitability: I. The time course of mo- 
nocular light adaptation. J. Opi. Soc. Amer., 1959 
(Aug), 49, 752-759.—“Monocular visual excitability 
was studied psychophysically by determining the 
threshold intensity for a small (40-min) brief (5- 
msec) 'test' flash centered within a larger (3?) 'con- 
ditioning' flash, both presented at 7° of arc in the 
temporal half-field. Interval between flashes was 
varied from — 200 (test flash preceding onset of con- 
ditioning) to +1500 msec (test flash following) 
. . . threshold rose between — 200 and — 100 msec 
(before the start of the conditioning flash), reaching 
a maximum increment when the onsets of the two 
flashes were synchronized. When test was superim- 
posed upon conditioning flash in time (positive in- 
tervals), threshold declined to approach an asymptote 
near the end of the latter flash. Following termina- 
tion of the conditioning flash, threshold returned to 
resting level. . . ; When a rough estimate of the 
photochemical contribution to these threshold changes 
was subtracted from the raw data, residual threshold 
increments were obtained and attributed to neural 
processes. On the basis of time course, it 1$ P 
gested that these neural processes involve centra 
(geniculocalcarine) as well as peripheral (neuto- 
retinal) factors."—F. Ratliff. : 

5183. Beck, Jacob. (U. Pennsylvania), SEE 
lus correlates for the judged illumination 3 a 
surface. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 58, 267-27 in 
“A binocular matching technique using an adjus Я 
ment method was employed with the standard m 
comparison surfaces being viewed simulans " 
each with monocular vision and a motionless d 
in a completely dark room. Two hypotheses d 
tested: (a) The perceived illumination of а uper 
is determined by the higher intensity of thet M Hi 
coming from the surface. (b) The perceived i ines 
nation of a surface is determined by the aver аве е 
tensity of the light coming from the dr Gk 
specific hypotheses were not supported. Tuo 
were, however, able to make consistent judgmen 
illumination."—J. Arbit. James ] 

5184. Bergman, Richard, & Gibson, Ja ү 
(Cornell U.) The negative after-effect of the Pd 
ception of a surface slanted in the third акаи ne 
Amer, J. Psychol. 1959(Sep), 72, 364-37 ed by 
phenomena of "figural after-effects" obsit ык 
Köhler and Wallach are similar to those denm EUR 
“negative after-effects” by Gibson. Experime E 
here reported yielding results which indicate E p 
phenomena of negative aftereffect can better inciple 
plained as the result of “а psychophysical роса o 
called adaptation or normalization” than in ter fter- 
cortical processes, “We conclude that negative? poi 
effects in vision cannot be subsumed under 48 
after-effects."—R. Н. Waters. kine 

5185. Bolles, Robert C., Hulicka, Irene Mee 
tosh, & Hanly, Barbara. (0. Реппѕу vondi- 
Colour judgment as a function of stimulus i 1959 
tions and memory colour. Canad. J. Psycho тогу 
(Sep), 13, 175-185.—The hypotheses that те 
color effects (mismatches in the direction of Т 
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bered object color) occur only when conditions pre- 
clude an exact color match was confirmed by 2 ex- 
periments. These were modelled after previous stud- 
jes which were to demonstrate associative factors in 
color judgments, but in which an exact match was im- 
possible. When a match could be made, Ss made it 
regardless of associative influences. It is unlikely 
that memory color contributes to color constancy.— 
R. S. Davidon. 


5186. Botha, E. (U. Cape Town, Union of South 
Africa) A further application of behavioral theory 
to experiments on the role of preference in per- 
ception of size. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1958( May), 
9, 51-64.—Certain predictions, based on the postu- 
late that size perception is a function of specific 
habits acquired by the S, were tested in experiments 
with objects representing school subjects in 3 dif- 
ferent situations : viz., a free choice situation, a home- 
work situation, and a situation in which S was pre- 
pared for free time. School books representing liked 
or disliked school subjects were used as stimuli. Ss’ 
behavior in different situations, as reported by mothers 
and teachers, was investigated. Adjustment of size 
and size perception of the stimulus objects used are 
based on complex but specific patterns of behavior 
towards the stimuli in specific situations. Dutch and 
English summaries.—N. De Palma. 


‚5187. Botha, E. Effect of preference on percep- 

tion of size. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 325. 
—"The data obtained from experiments in which chil- 
dren adjusted to equal size colored pictures of liked 
and disliked school books and foods . . . support the 
following hypotheses. (a) An object is likely to be 
perceived as smaller than life-size if the general re- 
Sponse it evokes is to approach, and larger than life- 
Size if the normal response to it is avoidance. (b) 
The choice of values of a symbol representing an ob- 
ject A... is a function of the habits acquired by S 
in response to A.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5188, Burg, A., & Hulbert, S. F. Dynamic visual 
acuity and other measures of vision. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 334.—“In the present investiga- 
tion (one of a series) binocular DVA scores at four 
target velocities (60, 90, 120 and 150°/second), taken 
with either head fixed or head free, were compared 
with CFF, ACA ratio (a score derived from near 
and far phoria measurements), and Static Acuity 
Measured on the Bausch and Lomb Ortho-Rater. . . . 

0 evidence was found of a statistically significant 
БытеаНоп between DVA score (at any speed, either 
CE head or free-head) and either ACA ratio or 
Сг [ог of one] . . . between ACA ratio and either 

F or Static Acuity, or between СЕЕ and Static 

Cuity, Low significant product-moment correlations 


JS found between DVA and Static Acuity."—C. Н. 
mmons, 


cal. Campbell, F. W., & Westheimer, б. (U. 
mod ridge, England) Factors influencing accom- 
ot ation responses of the human eye. J. Opt. 
Ж Amer., 1959( Jun), 49, 568-571.—Experiments 
ое Showing that а variety of clues such as 
не aberration, spherical aberration, or astig- 
Nu May be used to decide whether a monocularly 
аз. out-of-focus target requires an increase or de- 
pm ОЁ accommodation for it to be refocused. When 

© clues are removed the initial direction of ac- 
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ta readjustment may be in error.—F, Rat- 
1]. 

5190. Cipywnyk, D. (University Hosp., Saska- 
toon, Canada) Effect of degree of illumination on 
rate of ambiguous figure reversal. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Sep), 13, 169-174.—If satiation is the 
cause of apparent changes in an ambiguous figure, 
then the rate of reversal of a Necker cube should be 
an increasing function of illumination. The absolute 
rate of reversals did increase significantly as pre- 
dicted. The acceleration of reversals at each level, 
however, did not increase consistently with degree 
of illumination. 20 refs—R. S. Davidon. 


5191. Clausen, J., & Karrer, Rathe. Phosphene 
threshold as related to age and sex. J. Psychol., 
1959(Apr), 47, 189-198.—Phosphene threshold for 
4 different conditions (2 stimulus frequencies and 2 
light conditions) were recorded for 142 Ss, ranging in 
age from 10 to 68 years. Repeated determinations 
showed high reliability of the recorded thresholds. 
Extreme variability of thresholds between individuals 
of the same age tends to obscure the relationship to 
age. Females below the age of 35 seem to have lower 
thresholds than males of the same age. It is con- 
cluded that there are other factors, characteristic of 
each individual, which are much more important for 
the phosphene threshold than is age and sex.—R. W. 
Husband. 


5192. Cohen, Leon. (New York U.) Rate of 
apparent change of a Necker cube as a function 
of prior stimulation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 
72, 327-344.—The problem was to determine whether 
certain conditions producing figural aftereffects are 
also determinants of reversal rate. Positive results 
were found for inspection time, brightness reversal 
of I and T figures, stimulation of same retinal area. 
Prior fixation of a homogeneous field is ineffective 
for both phenomena.  Perceived similarity seems 
necessary for increased reversal rate whereas figural 
aftereffects do not require similarity of I and T 
figures.—R. H. Waters. 


5193. Crooks, T. С. (St. John's Hosp, Ayles- 
bury, England) The apparent size of after-images. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1959(Dec), 72, 547-553.—The 
relationship between Emmert’s law and the law of 
size-constancy is critically examined. “It is sug- 
gested that, since size-constancy is so variable, de- 
pending on so many factors, and since the very notion 
of apparent size [as distinct from estimated size] is 
a difficult опе... it is not helpful to speak of a ‘aw’ 
of size-constancy, certainly not in the same sense as 
Emmert's law."—R. Н. Waters. 


5194. Crovitz, Н. F., Daston, P. G., & Zener, 
K. E. Laterality and a phenomenon of localiza- 
tion. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 282.—Ta- 
chistoscopic presentation of 3 black Xs and a zero 
arranged in a square resulted in reports by right- 
handed Ss of the zero in left positions; left-handed 
Ss reported it in right positions.—C. Н. Ammons. 

5195. Dashiell, John F. (Wake Forest Coll.) 
Monocular polyopia induced by fatigue. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 375-383—Multiple images 
in monocular vision following prolonged reading are 
discribed. An explanation of their appearance is 
given in physiological terms. “.. . ocular reflex ad- 
justments which correct native conditions of poly- 
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орїа... are blocked by fatigue, original defects аге 
released and polyopia (multiple images) reappear."— 
R. H. Waters. 


5196. Davis, John M. Personality, perceptual 
defense, and stereoscopic perception. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959 (May), 58, 398-402.—Stereoscopic 
perception was investigated using an experimental 
design similar to those employed in tachistoscopic 
studies of perceptual defense. “In the first experi- 
ment, some of the variables involved in stereoscopic 
suppression were investigated, while the second ex- 
periment demonstrated the differences in the stereo- 
зсорїс perception of normals and schizophrenics."— 
G. Frank. 


5197. Dawson, William W., & Smith, James C. 
(Florida State U.)  Low-level irradiation and 
threshold shift in the visual receptor. Science, 
1959( Jun), 129, 1670-1671.—“Customary methods of 
stimulating and recording were used to examine 
threshold shifts of the single visual receptor in the 
lateral eye of Limulus in response to low-level x- 
irradiation, . . . Nineteen single optic nerve prepara- 
tions were made from the lateral eye of Limulus. 
Sixteen of these were used for the collection of ex- 
perimental data, and three were used for control. ... 
Marked visual sensitization was found and was most 
pronounced in the lowest dosage levels (1 to 25 r). 
Complete light adaptation apparently cancelled the 
effects of irradition.” 2 graphs of dark-adapted 
threshold measures are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


5198. DeMott, Donald W. (U. Rochester) Di- 
rect measures of the retinal image. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1959(Jun), 49, 571-579.—Direct measure- 
ment of acuity target images as formed by excised 
steer and cat eyes indicates the blur of the retinal 
image to be much greater than theoretically expected. 
For example, a 3-sec. black line produces a retinal 
image of maximum contrast 0.5%. The author be- 
lieves the discrepancy between theory and measure- 
ment to be due to the neglect, in theoretical calcula- 
tions, of entoptic stray light. The measured char- 
acteristics of the image are discussed in relation to 
existing data on entoptic stray light, glare, and acuity. 
—F, Ratliff. 


5199. Deutsch, J. A. The Koehler-Wallach 
theory and the aftereffect of seen movement. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 393-394.— Further criticism 
of Spitz's (see 33: 5196) explanation of the after- 
effect of seen movement in terms of Koehler's theory 
of figural aftereffects is presented.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5200. Dodt, E, Copenhaver, Richard М. & 
Gunkel, R. D. (National Inst. Health, Bethesda, 
Md.) Electroretinographic measurement of the 
spectral sensitivity in albinos, Caucasians, and 
Negroes. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959(Nov), 62, 
795-803.—24 normals were grouped into 5 classes by 
retinal pigmentation. Relative sensitivities for wave- 
lengths longer than 583 my were low in Negroes and 
high in albinos, while intermediate in light Negroes, 
dark Caucasians, and blond fundi—R. L. Sulzer. 

5201. Doerfler, Leo G., & Kramer, Joan С. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Unconditioned stimulus strength and 
the galvanic skin response. J. speech hear. Res., 
1959, 2, 184-192.—The GSR in 72 Ss with normal 
hearing was conditioned to a pure-tone auditory 
stimulus of 1000 cps using electric shock as the un- 
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conditioned stimulus. Objective criteria for desig- 
nation of responses included determination of am- 
plitude, latency, and slope. 14 of group received 
shock at minimum level, 14 at clinical level, and 
l4 at maximal level. Once conditioning was estab- 
lished, extinction trials were begun. Greatest re- 
sistance to extinction was found in maximal group. 
No statistically significant difference was found on 
acquisition of conditioning among the 3 groups— 
M. F. Palmer. 


5202. Dzimirski, Ilse. Untersuchungen über 
Bewegungssehen und Optomotorik bei Spring- 
spinnen (Salticidae). [Investigations of the per- 
ception of movement and optomotor responses of 
Salticidae.] Z. Tierpsychol. 1959(Oct), 16, 385- 
402.—The investigation of the visual responses of 
spiders indicated that they do not react to turning 
striped cylinders, preferring unmoved striped pat- 
terns to moving ones on a white wall. Optomotoric 
stimulation leads to coordinated nystagmic movements 
of the main eyes, and gives an indication of the re- 
solving power of the main and lateral eyes.—A. Н. 
Urmer. 


5203. Ekman, Gósta; Eirler, Hannes, & Kün- 
napas, Theodor. Monochromatic brightness func- 
tions. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 245-253.—7 
wave lengths each of 6 stimulus intensities were stud- 
died for subjective brightness: to construct a ratio 
scale; to investigate brightness as a function of wave 
length ; to discuss tentatively certain relations between 
brightness, hue, and saturation. 3 wave lengths ex- 
hibited a sigmoid form; the others were negatively 
accelerated. The difference in form between bright- 
ness functions might explain empirical relations be- 
tween brightness, hue, and saturation —G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5204. Enoch, J. М. (St. Louis, Mo.) Receptor 
amblyopia. Amer. J. Ophthal, 1959(Sep), 48» 
Pt. II), 262-274.—Disturbed orientation of теша 
receptor elements may produce amblyopia; а con 
DEN Dus of diagnostic purposes is presented.—D. 

aad. 


5205. Evans, Ralph M. (Eastman Kodak C 
Rochester, N.Y.) Eye, film, and camera in coto! 
photography. New York: John Wiley, 1959. xii, 
410 p. $8.95—The author brings together the psy- 
chology of visual perception, optics, and color fe d 
ess as they have bearing on photography, blac ET 
white as well as color. He writes here te 
photographer, “with no attempt to deduct quan St: 
tive relationships.” Treatment of depth cues, 29 
spective, illusion, form, memory, adaptation, a 
color perception is standard. He analyses the oe 
plex relationship between scene and picture, an r^. 
the photographer can manipulate it creatively. ids 
than 1000 illustrations and 16 pages of color plate 
Bibliography of 400 titles, 174 on psychology 
vision.—H. Champney. 


5206. Fleming, D. G., & Hall, J. L. 
О.) Ennervation of the ciliary body: A modifi 
theory of accommodation. Amer. J. Ophthal ega- 
(Sep), 48(3, Pt. II), 287-294.— Evidence for терү 
tive accommodation (increase in hyperopia) f ату 
stimulation of the sympathetic supply to ше tions 
body is presented; the effect may be due to varia 


in vascular tone and local blood зирр1у.— 


( Cleveland 
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orsyth, D. M., & Brown, Charles R. 
Hopkins U.) _ Flicker contours for inter- 


ints were measured using trains of light 
in which alternate periods were of different 
on. Fusion points obtained with this type of 
tion are best described by a fusion contour 
‘indentifies those combinations of two periods 
when alternated serially, result in a transition 
between flicker and fusion. . . . data have been 
ned on three flicker contours each of which 
fies those combinations of two periods which, 
alternated serially, have the same apparent 
Of flicker. . . . Data points were obtained from 
5 who matched the apparent rate of a variable 
us (composed of two periods of alternating 
) to the apparent rate of a standard stimulus 
posed of a single period repeated serially). . . . 
usion and flicker contours are not dichotomous: 
‘frequency of the standard stimulus is increased, 
cker contours tend to resemble more closely the 
of the fusion contours. The contours illustrate 
niting values within which various combinations 
о alternating periods may have the same ap- 
trate: (1) The sum of the durations of the two 
ating periods must be greater than the duration 
Period of the standard stimulus. (2) The sum 
durations of the two periods must be less than 
the duration of the period of the standard 
us." —F. Ratliff. 


8. Fuster, Joaquin M. (U. California School 
i Lysergic acid and its effects on visual 
mination in monkeys. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
Sep), 129, 252-256.—Lysergic acid adminis- 
0 5 monkeys who were trained to discriminate 
between geometric objects presented in brief 
stres tachistoscopically showed an impairment of 
iscrimination. A theoretical interpretation of 
g's operation is suggested.—N. H. Pronko. 


. Galifret, Yves. Les psychophysiques de 

on chromatique. [The psychophysics of 
atic saturation.] Annee psychol., 1920, 59, 35- 
ration is linked to purity of color not ac- 
to the law of Fechner but according to a law 
ple proportionality. Direct estimation, con- 
the production of relation, instead allows the 
ation of a law of the same type, the subjective 
tion Berne little from the objective value.— 

i-Rabson. 


Gocka, E. F. CFF and phosphene thresh- 
asures as related to age and each other. 
» mot, Skills, 1959, 9, 373-374.—“Product- 
I correlations based on CFF and phosphene 
ad measures, and age for 12 experienced Ss 
ed. Each S obtained two scores, each based 
Tminations for each variable. Correlations 
Ur measures made on two occasions were 
‚ Ammons. 


боска, Е. F. Temperature and the phos- 
*ireshold measure. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 
, 281.—“The findings [for 14 Ss] show that 
© relationship exists between the environ- 
; perature and the obtained phosphene 
Measures [г = .50-.58]; a relationship 
St be accounted for in any reports using 
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values of phosphene threshold determinations.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5212. Goldstein, A. G. Linear acceleration and 
apparent distance. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 
9, 267-269.—"Forward and backward acceleration 
from 0 to 60 mph [in 10 sec.] of 33 Os was accom- 
plished in a fluid drive automatic transmission auto- 
mobile. . . . Os reported changes in perception of an 
illuminated ring. The ring was at a fixed distance 
(3 ft.) from O. . . . Of all responses, 52% concerned 
change in apparent distance, 14% concerned size 
changes, and 7%, both distance and size changes. 
There was a reliable relation between perceiving the 
ring as approaching during forward acceleration and 
as receding during backward acceleration. Decelera- 
tion from a forward motion resulted in more percep- 
tions of stimulus approach, and the deceleration from 
backward motion led to opposite perceptions."—C. Н, 
Ammons. 


5213. Goodside, Victor. (New York) Ocular 
rigidity. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959(Nov), 62, 839- 
841.— The coefficient of ocular rigidity for 1120 eyes 
was measured by Friedenwald's 2-weight method. 
The index increased with age above 20 and was 
higher in the hyperope than in the myope in the 5-20 
and 60 plus age groups.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5214. Graham, Elaine H., & Landis, Carney. 
(New York State Psychiatric Inst, NYC) Effect 
of striated fields on critical flicker frequency. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Jun), 49, 580-585.—Critical 
flicker frequency measurements were obtained as a 
function of retinal illuminance for a square, centrally 
regarded field (8.5 degrees on a side) containing vari- 
ous numbers of vertical stripes. The visual field con- 
tained under the different experimental conditions 0, 
10, 30, 90, and 250 black lines per inch, correspond- 
ing to an angular subtense at the eye of 0.63, 0.21, 
0.07, and 0,025 degree, respectively. Results indicate 
that CFF decreases with increases in the number of 
stripes, reaching a minimum at approximately 30 
stripes per inch, and then may increase with further 
increases in the number of stripes. Except at the 
highest illuminances where the curve for the field 
containing the largest number of stripes (250 per 
inch) overtakes that of an unpatterned field, all of 
the striped fields result in lowered CFF vs. log re- 
tinal illuminance curves when compared with an un- 
striped field of the same size.—F, Ratliff. 


5215. Granda, Allen Manuel. (Brown U.) The 
flicker electroretinogram in the human eye. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1448-1449.—Ab- 
stract. 


5216. Green, Bert F., Jr, Wolf, Alice K., & 
White, Benjamin W. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) The detection of statistically defined pat- 
terns in a matrix of dots. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 72, 503-520.—“. . . the detectability of statis- 
tically determined bar-patterns in dot matrices" as 
obtained from 5 women Ss in 7 experiments is re- 
ported. “Exposure-duration below but not above 1 
sec. had a differential effect. Individual differences 
were slight... . Over a wide range, visual angle had 
no significant effect. . . . The curve relating the 
threshold to the number of bars in the pattern was 
U-shaped, . .. A small but significant improvement in 
detectability resulted . . . (under certain conditions).” 
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Other features of their findings are also given.—R. Н. 
Waters. 


5217. Guilford, J. P., & Smith, Patricia. (U. 
Southern California) А system of color prefer- 
ences. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 487-502.— 
The affective value of 316 color (Munsell) specimens 
as reported by 40 Ss, 20 men and 20 women, are 
shown in graphic form. Curvilinear functional rela- 
tionships enabled the construction of isohedonic charts. 
“Considerable consistency" in affective ratings were 
found within and across the sexes. Preferences are 
highest in the green to blue region and lowest in the 
yellow and yellow-green area when brightness and 
saturation are held constant. Affective value is posi- 
tively related to brightness and saturation, all rela- 
tionships being curvilinear.—R. H. Waters. 


5218. Hano, Aiko. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) The 
role of background in brightness constancy. Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 30, 189-197.—Wallach's “pro- 
portional law,” which states that achromatic color 
constancy results from the “dependence of perceived 
colors on the ratio of stimulus intensities,” was tested 
by having Os compare the apparent brightness of 
disks when their background intensity was varied. 
“The law becomes valid under the condition in which 
the contrast effect prevails . . . [and] the degree of 
brightness constancy is greater . . . when the con- 
trast effect of the ring is stronger." English sum- 
mary.—J. Lyons. 


5219. Hastorf, A. H., & Myro, G. (Dartmouth 
Coll) The effect of meaning on binocular rivalry. 
Amer. J, Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 393-400.— "Pairs 
of . . . stamps and photographs containing human 
faces were presented . . . [one] to each eye, with one 
face right-side-up, the other upside-down . . . stereo- 
scopically . . . more right-side-up faces were seen 
than upside-down ones. . . . It appears that the mean- 
ingful content of stimuli play a significant role in the 
organization of experience,”—R. H. Waters. 


5220. Held, Richard, & Schlank, Melvin. (Bran- 
deis U.) Adaptation to disarranged eye-hand co- 
ordination in the distance-dimension. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 603-605.—Results from 15 
Ss "support the proposition that re-afferent visual 
stimulation [resulting from self-produced movement] 
is a necessary condition for learning the new eye- 
hand coordination [prisms before the eyes] in the 
distance-dimension."—R. H. Waters. 


5221. Helson, Harry, & Rohles, Frederick Hajr 
(U. Texas) A quantitative study of reversal of 
classical lightness-contrast. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 72, 530-538.—Assimilation, the lighten- 
ing of a gray background when overlaid by white 
lines as compared with the same gray overlaid with 
black lines, is shown to be amenable to quantitative 
study in terms of the distance between the vertical 
lines. “, .. the closer together the lines are spaced, 
the greater is the lightening effect of the white lines 
and the greater is the darkening effect of the black 
lines." This effect is presumably the result of the 
interaction of a number of other variables not yet sys- 
tematically studied, e.g., variation in “the areas of the 
lines and background." At present it does not seem 
possible “to envisage classical contrast- and assimila- 


tion-effects within a single frame of reference." —R 
H. Waters. 1 
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5222. Hoffman, C. S., Price, A. C., Garrett, E. S, 
& Rothstein, W. Effect of age and brain damage 
on depth perception. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 
(Sep), 9, 283-286.—“Three groups of 10 Ss, young 
normal, aged normal, and aged brain-damaged, were 
given a test for depth perception. Results suggest 
that the ability to judge depth is related to age, but 
not to brain damage (as measured here) beyond the 
limits of expectancy for the typical aging process,’”— 
С. Н. Ammons. 

5223. Howell, William C., & Kraft, Conrad L. 
(Ohio State U.) Size, blur, and contrast as varia- 
bles affecting the legibility of alpha-numeric sym- 
bols on radar-type displays. USAF WADC tech, 
Rep. 1959(Sep), No. 59-536. iv, 38 p.—12 male 
university students with vision corrected to 20/20 
"served under all 64 conditions obtained by combining 
factorially four levels of each of three variables: 
size, blur, and contrast. The stimuli, 36 alpha- 
numeric symbols, were projected on a ground-glass 
screen one at a time at a rate controlled by the sub- 
ject’s verbal responses. Instructions stressed equally 
speed and accuracy." Confusion data were tabulated 
for all conditions, so alphabets might be selected for 
legibility under specific conditions. ^... each of the 
three variables and two of the interactions (size-x- 
contrast) significantly influenced legibility. Optimum 
legibility was obtained at 26.80-min. size (of visual 
angle), high contrast, and low blur. Larger d 
frequently degraded performance." 17 refs.—M. В, 
Mitchell. 

5224. Hyde, Jane E., & Eason, Robert G. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Characteristics of ас 
movements evoked by stimulation of brainstem o 
cat. J. Neurophysiol, 1959(Nov), 22, 656-0 
Motion picture records of eye movements Were i д 
tained. Stimulation of sites produced highly repeal a 
ble eye positioning. Cessation of stimulation of A 
areas resulted in saccadic return movements, calle 
“off-effect” by the authors.—G. W estheimer. id 

5225. Jacobson, Jerry Hart, & Gestring, Er 
F. (Ear & Eye Infirmary, NYC) Spon 
retinal electrical potentials. АМА Arch. ОРИ» 
1959 (Oct), 62, 599—603.—A pter and Pfeiffer (e dj 
7084) suggested, contrary to the usual opinion that 
LSD-25 visual disturbances are central effects, t 
the drug may have peripheral action on th р 
LSD-25 effects upon ERGs are shown with ood 
to be similar to potentials observed after Henr 
loss or overdose of anesthesia. Further, po c, the 
are abolished by optic nerve section. Неси 
earlier conclusion that cats may have Байа pi 
and the peripheral drug action idea are questi 


R. L. Sulzer. +h Leo М. 
5226. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, | іла 
(New York U.) Note on factors !n d ons 
the relation between stereoscopic acu so (Jun) 
servation distance. J. Opt. Soc. Améer., 1 


7 de- 

5227. Jenkin, М. (U. Sydney, Australia) А 1. 
velopmental study of size-constancy- Е 
Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 11, 217-218.—Abstract- 
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§228. Jenkin, Noél. (Vineland Training School, 
New Jersey) A relationship between increments 
of distance and estimates of objective size. Amer. 
J, Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 345-363.—In 4 experi- 
ments it was found that, for distances ranging from 
20 to 160 in. from S and the standard set at 320 in., 
the "size of the matches regularly decreased" as the 
distance of the comparison object increased. The 
effect is thus in opposition to "size-constancy." Some 
possible interpretations are suggested.—4A. Н. Waters. 


5229. Kaplan, Ira T. (Columbia U.) The ef- 
fect on visual threshold of light outside the test 
area. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1080.— 
Abstract. 


5230. Kelsey, Patricia A., & Schwartz, Ira. 
(Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Na- 
ture of the limit of the color zone in perimetry. 
J, Opt, Soc. Amer., 1959( Aug), 49, 764-769.—Blue 
and yellow outer color zones on the lower vertical 
meridian were measured in a Goldmann spherical 
projection perimeter using 3 different techniques and 
4 Оз, The limits of the color zones are not smooth 
but show irregular peaks and dips and do not have 
sharp cutoffs in sensitivity. The peaks and dips are 
reliable for any given О, although they do not cor- 
respond between Os. The method of constant stimuli, 
the method of limits, and the clinical 1-directional 
technique were compared. The method of constant 
Stimuli is the most reliable method, and it gives the 
Most information about the shape and size of the 
color gradient,—F, Ratliff. 


5231, Kornblueth, Walter; Jampolsky, Arthur; 
Tamler, Edward, & Marg, Elwin. (Stanford U. 
School Medicine) Activity of the oculorotary 
Muscles during tonometry and tonography. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal, 1959(Oct), 62, 555-561.—Measure- 
Ments of ocular tension and of electrical activity of 
me Oculorotary and orbicularis muscles were per- 
а on 19 patients aged 10-70. It was found that 
Р ding the tonometer near or on the eye caused 
fimultaneous cocontraction of the oculorotary mus- 
fe This fright reaction is of central origin and 
а upon sight. It was absent in the blind or 
ав under general anesthesia. Protective re- 
ас 015 of the sort demonstrated may introduce in- 

Curacies in tonometry.—R. L. Sulzer. 


leer 32. Krus, Donald, & Wapner, Seymour. Ef- 
тео lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) on 
i959 ноп of part-whole relationships. J. Psychol., 
IS Jul), 48, 87-95.—To test a hypothesis that under 
feelin individual would operate at a less mature 
ШО. the perception of part-whole relationships, 3 
an 015 were used: Müller-Lyer, Titchener circles, 
19-54 eiss-Sander, Ss were normal volunteers, aged 
only if Mean 29.5. The hypothesis was borne out 
Hi in the case of the Heiss-Sander illusion.—R. W. 
Usband, 
niji, Künnapas, Theodor M. Visual field and 
(Apr) уе Senter of a diamond. J. Psychol., 1959 
Sate wh, 7, 305-316.—An attempt is made to investi- 
monori et and to what extent the shape of our 
еге n visual field influences the interocular dif- 
diagonal as well for the horizontal as for the vertical 
Section {Stances which may be found in the bi- 
damong these distances by the center point of the 

Eo In the natural visual field there were found 
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considerable interocular differences in bisection of the 
horizontal diagonal distance of the diamond, corre- 
sponding to the different position of this diagonal in 
relation to the shape of the monocular visual fields. 
In the vertical diagonal, interocular differences were 
not significant. The circular shape of the artificial 
visual field reduced significantly the interocular dif- 
ferences in the bisection of the horizontal distance, 
more in the left eye and less in the right eye. In the 
bisection of the vertical diagonal distance the inter- 
ocular differences remained very small. The remain- 
ing interocular difference in the artificial visual field 
in the case of the horizontal diagonal distance, and 
great interindividual differences indicate the influence 
of other factors beside the shape of the visual field. 
16 refs.—R. W. Husband. 

5234. Lesser, John, Jr. (U. Maryland) The ef- 
fects of shape and closure on the time-error. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 20, 1081.—A bstract. 

5235. Levitt, Melvin. (Michigan State U.) 
Some parameters of visual apparent abient move- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1450- 
1451.—Abstract. 

5236. Linkz, A. (New York)  Aniseikonia. 
Amer, J. Ophthal., 1959(Oct), 48, 441-463.—The 
Jackson Memorial Lecture reviews the subject with 
emphasis on its clinical significance often in the ab- 
sence of refractive errors—D. Shaad. 

5237. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) Depth-dis- 
crimination thresholds as a function of binocular 
differences of retinal illuminance at scotopic and 
photopic levels. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 ( Aug), 49, 
746-752.—The precision of depth discrimination has 
been measured in a 2-rod test apparatus involving 
real-depth cues. The effects of 2 variables have been 
studied: (a) the level of equal retinal illuminance pre- 
sented to the 2 eyes, and (b) the difference in the 
level of the retinal illuminance presented to the 2 
eyes. Depth discrimination in this test varies as a 
function of the level of equal retinal illaminance pre- 
sented to the 2 eyes in much the same way that acuity 
or intensity discrimination vary with luminance. 
Stereoscopic threshold angles vary more than 19:1 
over some 5 log units of variation in illuminance. 
Unequal retinal illuminance presented to the 2 eyes 
at any given illuminance level has а comparatively 
small deleterious effect upon the precision of depth 
discrimination. This effect progressively increases 
as the inequality of retinal illuminance is increased. 
These results have significance for photochemical 
theories of vision and for the classical theory of 
binocular space discrimination.—F, Ratliff. 

5238. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) The effect of 
fixation conditions on depth discrimination thresh- 
olds at scotopic and photopic illuminance levels. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 58, 476-481.—"In this 
study the precision of depth discrimination has been 
measured in a two rod test apparatus involving real- 
depth cues. Effects due to different methods of fix- 
ating the rods have been assessed at each of a num- 
ber of levels of equal illuminance presented to the two 
eyes. It was found that for all three methods of 
fixation, the precision of depth discrimination in- 
creased by about 20: 1 as the level of illuminance was 
increased over a range of some five log units. . . . 
These results have a significance for photochemical 
theories of vision and for the current controversy con- 
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cerning the role of convergence cues in stereoscopic 
acuity."—J. Arbit. 

5239. Lovekin, Louise G., & Chandler, Margaret 
R. (Fairfield, Conn.) The range of normal for 
visual fields by flicker fusion. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 
1959(Oct), 62, 588-598.—51 Ss with normal vision 
were tested with a strobotac to determine the range 
of СЕЕЕ for 3 sizes of test object in the center, the 
10 degree, 17% degree, and 25 degree perimeters.— 
R. L. Sulzer. 

5240. Lyons, Joseph. (VA Hosp. Lexington, 
Ky.) A new size-distance illusion. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Sep), 72, 461-462.—The illusion consists 
in the apparent increased size of an object following 
the view of it through a tube with a small aperture 
at the distal end.—R. Н. Waters. 

5241. McCaslin, Murray F. (Eye & Ear Hosp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Effects of “invisible” lens aber- 
rations. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959(Sep), 62, 434— 
437.—13 patients were given 2 pairs of glasses each, 
one with genuinely lst-quality lenses, and one with 
substandard quality lenses, to discover what per- 
centage could detect any difference. It was con- 
cluded that the 2nd-quality lenses were safe, but 38% 
rejected the lenses possessing "invisible" surface 
groves as vaguely bothersome.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5242. Madison, Harry Lee. (Indiana U.) A 
statistical learning analysis of figural after-effects. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1451-1452.—Ab- 
Stract. 


5243. Marshall A. J. (U. Western Australia) 
Functional unit reception area in dim lighting. 
Aust. J, Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 11, 221.—Abstract. 

5244. Miller, J. W., & Ludvigh, E. J. Time 
required for detection of stationary and moving 
objects as a function of size in homogeneous and 
partially structured visual fields. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res, Rep., 1959(May), Proj. No. NM 17 01 99, 
Sub. 2, No. 15. ii, 18 p—Several experimental de- 
terminations were made of the time necessary for 
detecting spherical targets of various sizes in ho- 
mogeneous and partially structured visual fields. As 
the size of test object was increased, the likelihood 
of locating it in a given interval of time increased, 
Although the measured acuity threshold was 3 min- 
utes of arc, a substantial period of time was needed 
(20 seconds) to locate test objects as much as 6 


times this size. Hypotheses were discussed.—L, 
Shatin, 


5245. Miller, James E. (St. Louis) The elec- 
tromyography of vergence movement. АМА 
Arch. Ophthal., 1959(Nov), 62, 790-794.—To help 
resolve some of the diversity of views about asym- 
metric convergence, recordings were obtained from 
6 normal persons. 10 figures illustrate degrees of 
convergence, divergence, and asymmetric converg- 
ence; and 5 conclusions are stated—R. L. Sulzer, 


5246. Mishkin, Mortimer; Gunkel, Ralph D,& 
Rosyold, H. Enger. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Contact occluders: A method for 
restricting vision in animals. Science, 1959 (May), 
129, 1220-1221.—"Preliminary observations show 
that contact occluders can be used to produce tem- 
porary ‘blindness’ in monkeys. This report also de- 
scribes how such occluders can be made" А pair 
of large-sized translucent cups inserted in the eyes of 
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an adolescent monkey remained in place for 9 months 
before the monkey succeeded in removing one of 
them. A photograph of the monkey with occluders 
is presented. During the period of induced “Dlind- 
ness” the animal was trained to perform a delayed- 
alternation task, a tactual roughness discrimination, 
and an auditory discrimination. Shortly before vision 
was restricted, it had been trained to make a fairly 
difficult discrimination between two visual patterns, 
When after 9 months the contact occluders were re- 
moved, it showed complete retention of the visual 
habit. Results of post-occlusion ophthalmological ex- 
amination are reported. Occluders can be formed 
from any thermosetting plastic such as Plexiglas or 
Lucite.—S. J. Lachman. 


5247. Moed, George. (Children’s Seashore House, 
Atlantic City, N.J.) Satiation-theory and the Miil- 
ler-Lyer illusion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 
72, 609-611.—Results from 60 Ss show that a very 
short exposure time is “the only necessary condition 
for the reduction of the illusion. . . . The data v 
provide scant support for satiation-theory."—R. Н. 
Waters. 

5248. Ohwaki, Sonoko. (Tohoku U.) [On the 
effect of knowledge of the stimulus orientation upon 
the shape of afterimage: Experiment on shape on 
stancy.] Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 254-261.—The i 
lowing results were obtained with 5 Ss: (a) W к 
a luminous square and 2 rectangles were presented, 
1 at a time, in such a way that their widths were 
retinally the same, and the S was told that ШЧ 
widths were objectively the same, the widths oe jet 
afterimage did not differ significantly. (b) d 
the same stimulus condition as above, when NE 
was told the objective shape of the stimuli, the "n, od 
of their afterimage were significantly. different y 
each other corresponding to the objective Shape ind 
When 3 squares were used and S was told those | ie 
the same stimuli as above, the widths of sed 
significantly differed from each other. These i d 
may suggest that, assuming afterimage an d by 
retinal excitation, “retinal excitation is regulate 
central processes.” —S, Ohwaki. 


5249. Onizawa, Tadashi. (Shokei Coll) „аш 
no teni ni tsuite. [Concerning transfer 65-266.— 
image.] Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 183-193, 2 d after- 
Necessary conditions producing transtera or 
image were analyzed and compared with ү Taye 
negative and positive afterimages. Some то ШШ ү 
by background was pointed out. It was or after- 
that "the condition producing the transferred long 
image is just like that of peeping into an чш 
tube with the one eye while the other ОР 
closed." English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


үз NAM n- 
5250. Parducci, Allen. (U. California, n 
geles) An adaptation-level analysis of 1950 (Sep ; 
fects in judgments. J. exp. Psychol, 1 studi 
58, 239-246—‘Judgments of length were fred to 
using the method of successive intervals, m0 
permit independent manipulation of, th nt. 
stimulus presentation and the order of Judge tons 
both positively- and riegatively-skewed шү С 
of stimuli, the judgment scales shifted i. toward 
values of the stimuli presented first and als ness an 
those judged first. The effects of both Ker with 
order of judgment were interpreted as ол effects 
adaptation-level theory, but the presentati" 
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required some additional assumptions concerning the 
occurrence of covert judgments.”  Adaptation-level 
theory may have to be elaborated in order to account 
for additional findings regarding repeating and 
switching judgments. 15 reís.—J. Arbit. 


5251. Piéron, Henri. L'état actuel du probléme 
dela vision chromatique. [The present state of the 
problem of color vision.| Psychol. Franc., 1959 (Apr), 
4, 81-90.—Recent research is presented and evaluated. 
Some suggestions for further study are made.—C. J. 
Adkins. 

5252. Potts, Albert M. (University Hosp., Cleve- 
land) Physiological chemistry of the eye. AMA 
Arch, Ophthal., 1959(Oct), 62, 702-728.—This re- 
view of papers published in 1958 has sections on the 
cornea, aqueous, uvea, lens, vitreous, retina, and tears, 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


5253. Rhule, W., & Smith, K. U. Effect of 
visual pretraining in inverted reading on percep- 
tual-motor performance in inverted visual fields. 
Percept, mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 327-331.—'" Two 
experiments studied the effects of visual pretraining 
in perceptual inversion on perceptual-motor perform- 
ance under inverted vision. A total of 24 Ss par- 
ticipated. It was found that the mean inverted read- 
ing score on the fifth and final day was almost double 
that attained on the first day. Females performed 
Significantly more poorly. Marked practice effects in 
contact movements were found for the two more dif- 
ficult tasks, i.e., writing ‘a’s’ and drawing triangles, 
but not for writing dots. Controls without pretrain- 
ing performed better. Data for duration of travel 
Movements were similar, Results are related to 
Previous findings.”—C, H. Ammons. 


5254. Riggs, Lorrin A. & Tulunay, Ülker S. 
Brown U.) Visual effects of varying the extent 
of compensation for eye movements. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer, 1959(Aug), 49, 741-745—The effects of 
small, involuntary eye movements have been counter- 
acted by an optical system that fixes a test image at 
а given point on the retina. This causes the test 
Object to disappear. The relative amount of image 
motion has been varied over a wide range, with 
Special attention to the condition of nearly complete 
absence of image motion. The disappearance is great- 
est for low contrast images with minimal amounts of 
Motion, —F, Ratliff. 


fe Ripps, Harris. (Columbia U.) The in- 

| “nce of extra-test stimuli on the critical flicker 

199 епсу of the human fovea. Dissertation Abstr., 
(Sep), 20, 1082. — Abstract. 


256. Roehrig, „William C. The influence of 
Py pat the critical flicker-fusion threshold. J. 
on СЕ? 1959(Apr), 47, 317-330.—The effect of area 
patch was investigated, using foveally-fixated test 
With 3; considerably larger than heretofore used, and 
Írom oa and day-to-day variability eliminated 
in the fo measurements. When the data were plotted 
larger Улы of F-log I contours, it was seen that the 
and th D test patch, the lower was I, at a given F, 
Were plots increase in I, with F. When the data 
w i Otted with log I, as a function of log A, it 
in log А that log T, decreased linearly with increase 
БЕД? and at an increasing rate with increase in 
iter) 2. 81Уеп F, the rate of decrease in log I, with 

* in log A differed slightly among the 3 Os, 
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but for each the relationship was linear over the 
range of A investigated. It was demonstrated in a 
2nd experiment that with a test patch of 49.6 va, СЕЕ 
values considerably above the commonly accepted top 
value of 82 cps could be obtained. 25 refs—k, W. 
Husband. 


5257. Roehrig, William C. The influence of the 
portion of the retina stimulated on the critical 
tlicker-fusion threshold. J. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 
48, 5/-63.—An experiment was performed to demon- 
strate that the entire area of a foveally fixated test 
patch is not effective in determining CFF, By sys- 
tematically removing increasingly large central por- 
tions from 4 foveally fixated patches subtending 6.9, 
17.4, 33.3, and 49.6? va, it was determined that cen- 
tral portions comprising from about 20% of the 
smallest patch to about 06% of the largest, could be 
removed without affecting CFF. This was demon- 
strated for 3 Os and at frequencies of 30, 50, and 70 
cycles per second. It was concluded that CFF is de- 
termined not by the total area of the retina illumi- 
nated but by that portion of the retina stimulated 
which is capable of the best temporal resolution — 
К. W. Husband. 


5258. Roelofs, C. Otto. Considerations on the 
visual egocentre. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 
226-234.—Under normal conditions, the egocentre is 
localized in the subjective median plane in the vicinity 
of the turning point of the head. The author sounds 
a warning against confusing the objective optic cen- 
ter of direction and the subjective egocentre.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5259. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Dobie, Shirley L, & 
Cohen, Bertram D. (Wayne State U.) Visual 
recognition thresholds following sensory depriva- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 429-433.— 
"The results of the present study indicate that periods 
of visual deprivation up to 30 min. produce no ap- 
preciable decrements in visual thresholds of recog- 
nition.”—R, Н. Waters. 


5260. Self, Herschel Clayton. (U. Texas) A 
quantitative study of colored shadows. Disserta- 
tion Absir., 1959(Nov), 20, 1880-1881.—A bstract. 


5261. Singer, J. R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Information theory and the human visual system. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Jun), 49, 639-640,—“This 
paper views the human visual system within the frame 
of reference of a digital computer. ... conclusions . . . 
are (1) that it is plausible to believe that the neural 
interconnections are analogous to differentiating cir- 
cuits such as photocell bridges, (2) that the input 
circuit (which includes the retina and the optic nerve) 
is capable of transmitting data at an enormously 
greater rate than the brain is capable of processing 
this data. That is, the recognition procedure for 
reading or other visual tasks is not limited by the 
retina or optic nerve, but is limited by the time of 
processing which is the function of the brain.”—F. 
Ratliff. 


5262. Smith, A. Н. Outline convergence versus 
closure in the perception of slant. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 259-266.—"Eleven Os viewed 
monocularly and binocularly four each of outline rec- 
tangles and trapezia, with three degrees of impover- 
ishment of their borders and with their homogeneous 
interiors indistinguishable from the surround. . . . 
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Results showed that closure of figure was not directly 
related to accuracy in judging slant and that the slant 
of the most open figure was judged most accurately, 
that of the complete figure next. In general, retinal 
gradient of convergence was the most effective fac- 
tor in perceiving slant."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5263. Soltz, Donald F., & Wertheimer, Michael. 
(U. Colorado) The retention of “good” and “bad” 
figures. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 72, 450-452. 
—Results from 60 women students “support the hy- 
pothesis that ‘good’ figures are easier to recognize 
[the retention test employed] than ‘bad’ ones.”—R. H, 
Waters. 

5264, Spitz, H. H. Formulas for measuring re- 
covery from figural aftereffects. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 253-254.—2 formulas for esti- 
mating rate of recovery from figural aftereffects are 
presented and discussed.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5265. Sprague, Robert L. (Indiana U.) Effects 
of differential training on tachistoscopic recogni- 
tion thresholds. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 58, 
227-231.—Used 45 Ss in 3 groups: a “pronounce” 
group read and pronounced words, a “read” group 
read nonsense words silently to themselves, and a 
“verbal” group pronounced nonsense words after hear- 
ing E pronounce the word. ‘Tachistoscopic recogni- 
tion thresholds on these words was then determined. 
Visual training ("pronounce" and "read") signifi- 
cantly lowered thresholds, but oral training ee 
E not reduce thresholds significantly. 15 refs. 
—J. Arbit. 


5266. Stern, Alexander. (U. Connecticut) The 
latency of the spiral effect and aftereffect as a 
function of illumination and speed of rotation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1442-1443.—Ab- 
stract. 


5267. Tamler, Edward; Jampolsky, Arthur, & 
Marg, Elwin. (Stanford U. School Medicine) 
Electromyographic study of following movements 
of the eye between tertiary positions. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959(Nov), 62, 804—809.—The vertical 
recti are consistently more active in abduction than 
adduction, whereas the reverse is true for the in- 
ferior oblique. Тһе horizontal recti manifest no 
consistent pattern between subjects in vertical tertiary 
plane following movements.—A. L. Sulzer. 


5268. Tamler, Edward; Marg, Elwin; Jampol- 
sky, Arthur, & Nawratzki, Ilse. (Stanford U. 
School Medicine) Electromyography of human 
saccadic eye movements. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 
1959(Oct), 62, 657-661.—During a rapid version 
movement of the eye, there is a heightened burst of 
activity of the agonist, inhibition of the antagonist, 
and coactivity of the auxiliary extraocular muscles. 
Duration of these movements of different degrees of 
excursions has been measured by simultaneous elec- 
tro-oculography and electromyography, and the move- 
ments are shown not to be ballistic.—ZR. L. Sulzer. 


5269. Terrace, Herbert S. (Harvard U.) The 
effects of retinal locus and attention on the per- 
ception of words. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 58, 
382-385.—"An experiment was conducted to test the 
presence of any differential recognition effects for 
tachistoscopically presented words to the right and 
the left of a centrally located fixation point when the 
set for the type of stimulus to be presented was con- 
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trolled by the inclusion of geometric stimuli in the 
test series. The results of this experiment, which 
showed that more words were recognized in the right 
visual field, are in agreement with those of Heron's 
study (see 33: 387) in which only the side on which 
a stimulus appeared was controlled. The role of 
postexposural attentional processes was discussed as 
a possible explanation for the differential recognition 
effects observed."—J. Arbit. 

5270. Valsi, Edward; Bartley, S. Howard, & 
Bourassa, Charles. Further manipulation of 
brightness enhancement. J. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 
48, 47-55.—A further attempt to determine whether 
brightness enhancement is increased as PCF (pulse- 
to-cycle fraction) of intermittent stimulation is de- 
creased below 0.3, and whether using the one eye for 
the reference target and the other for the comparison 
target is more effective than when using the same 
eye for both. It was found that the PCF reductions 
were not effective in the manner expected, and that 
in some cases using both eyes as just indicated was 
more effective than using only one. The failure to 
obtain the expected PCF results was discussed, with 
certain plausible reasons given for the obtained re- 
sults. 20 refs.—R. W. Husband. н 

5271. von Noorden, Gunter К. (Iowa City, 1а.) 
Treatment of squint amblyopia with the after- 
image method. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959 (Jun), 47 
809-815.—After classification of the type of po 
with an ophthalmoscope which projects an Dor 
in the foveal region (visuscope) selected Ss, ус 
are subjected to occlusion of the amblyopic eye De 
fore and during intervals between treatments, uo 
show improvement in visual acuity аз & те 
training macular fixation with afterimages ОШ di- 
by stimulation with a euthyscope. This is a E 
fed ophthalmoscope producing peripheral Tel ia 
stimulation with a resulting negative, айе Ss 
the central area. Application is limited as t Weit 
must be intelligent and the therapist must be exp! 
enced in the use of ophthalmoscopy.—D. Sha 


5272. von Noorden, Gunter K., & Burian, ae 
mann M. (University Hosp., lowa RO 
Visual acuity in normal and amblyopic Par ар 
under reduced illumination : Ho DM 
acuity at various levels of illumi " Д 
yid Ophthal., 1959 (Sep), 62, 396-399.— (see Me 
1944) Tested for acuity after dark adaptati! normal 
with strabismic amblyopia perform as well AF А 
eyes. In contrast, eyes with organic ambly we illumi- 
decreased acuity even with slight reductions ү should 
nation. Additional tests such as vernier acully 
be made.—R. L. Sulzer. elative 

5273. Vurpillot, Eliane. Piaget's law m 403- 
centrations. Acta psychol, Amst. 959, УЙ! field 
430.—Centration: the deformation of the vis js the 
as a function of the point of fixation. ~; tempor 
postulate of the heterogeneity of the es of an 
visual field. The progression of the degree - of à 
illusion as a function of the relative dime eomet-, : 
figure has been measured with about 10 0 pus Sement 
ric illusions, and all the results are in @ d to € 
Other postulates have not yet been subjecte 
perimental test.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5274. Vurpillot, Éliane. Vers une PSY . 
que de la forme. [Toward a psychophysics ^. Armi 
Annee psychol., 1959, 59, 117-142.—Amet™ 
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psychologists and the development of radar have given 
impetus to the study of forms, de-emphasizing the 
previous concern with form. 40 studies are critically 
reviewed covering the perception of natural forms, 
point and geometric forms, and the nature and theo- 
retical frame of the problems posed. The problem 
has not been resolved. The study of the interrela- 
tions and interdependances among the diverse dimen- 
sions of form will prove more productive than the 
study of direct relation between cause and effect in 
the variation of an isolated stimulus dimension and 
the S's behavior.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5275. Wapner, Seymour, & Krus, Donald M. 
(Clark U.) Behavioral effects of lysergic acid 
diethylamide (LSD-25) : Space localization in nor- 
mal adults as measured by the apparent horizon. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959( Oct), 1, 417-419.— 
Because LSD-25 is held to operate as a "primitivizing 
agent" and because children characteristically locate 
the apparent horizon higher than the objective hori- 
zon, 24 adult Ss were tested with and without drug 
administrations in reference to this variable in space 
localization. Ss with the drug were found to have 
their apparent horizons located higher than normal Ss 
without LSD-25. This finding is discussed in rela- 
tion to the assumption of primitivization and to the 
literature in which the S's mood has been found to 
influence perceptions of space.—L. A. Pennington. 

5276. Whiteside, T. C. D., & Campbell, F. W. 
(Cambridge U. England) Size constancy effect 
during angular and radial acceleration. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol, 1959 (Nov), 11, 249.—A clarification 
of a previous paper by Gregory, Wallace, and Camp- 
bell (see 34: 2479) on apparent change of size of 
afterimages carried out in a human centrifuge.—M. J. 

ayner, Jr, 

5277. Woolfson, M. M. (IBM Research, York- 
town Hts., N.Y.) ‘Some new aspects of color per- 
ception. IBM J. Res. Develpm., 1959(Oct), 3, 313- 

—“А mathematical analysis is made of Land's 
recent experiments which showed that fully colored 
pictures can be produced by a two color projection 
system. Although Land’s results had apparently been 
at Variance with the classical theories of color per- 
роп, it has now been found possible to explain the 
ang iments within the framework of those theories 

in conjunction with well known phenomena in 
e field of experimental, psychology. The results 
© interpreted in terms of a mechanism of color 

Tansformation ». Jp R. Uttal. 


E^ 3 Wyszecki, Günter. (National Research 
difera Ottawa, Canada) A measure for the total 
10 ка ОЁ two sets of color-mixture functions. 
500. Amer., 1959( Aug), 49, 81 1-814.—Using 
colo. е of specially selected imaginary object 
“сч, ich are metameric with respect to 1 set of 
E е functions, the spatial distribution of 
ixture OTS With respect to the other set of color- 
Те functions provides an illustrative means of 


"Theasri 
iunge the total difference of the 2 sets of color- 

normal. unctions. The spatial distribution follows a 

отра ttivariate distribution law which allows the 


tion of an ellipsoid that is expected to con- 
obj id of all theoretically and practically possible 
dllipsoiq. 015 of the same class used to calculate that 
Mixture f numerical example involving the color- 

unctions of the 1931 CIE standard observer 
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and the color-mixture functions derived from the 

i 10° pilot data demonstrate the theory—F. Rat- 

lif. 

(See also Abstracts 4958, 4963, 4979, 5148, 5158, 
5170, 5287, 5307, 5397, 5411, 5414, 5424, 5529, 
5548, 5656, 6488) 
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5279. Angell, David. (U. Connecticut) Some 
effects of combining certain acoustic cues for the 
perception of the stop consonants. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1445.—Abstract. 

5280. Atkinson, Chester J. (Southern Illinois U.) 
The use of the eyelid reflex as an operant in audio- 
metric testing. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959( Jul), 2, 
212.—Using mentally retarded and normal children, 
the Ss were told that if they blinked upon presenta- 
tion of a tone they could avoid a puff of air to the 
cornea, The intensity of tone that no longer occa- 
sioned a blink was determined by the descending 
method of limits. The advantages of this method to 
the previous method whereby eyeblink was a respond- 
ent are noted.—J. Arbit. 

5281. Chaiklin, Joseph В. (VA Hosp., San Fran- 
cisco) The conditioned GSR auditory speech 
threshold. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 229-236.— 
16 males and 14 females with normal hearing were 
conditioned to produce GSRs to a stimulus of the 
tape-recorded sentence, Now you hear me. After 
conditioning, threshold was assessed by systematic 
sampling with conditioned stimulus. Speech detection 
threshold, speeech reception threshold, and threshold 
of perceptibility for running speech were also meas- 
ured as part of experimental procedure, Statistical 
comparisons between GSR threshold and each other 
threshold revealed significant differences for all com- 
parisons. The effects of intensity generalization were 
sufficiently strong to cause some subjects to produce 
GSRs at levels where conditioned stimulus was not 
intelligible to them. An incidental finding was that 
females appeared to be more difficult to condition 
than males.—M. F. Palmer. 

5282. Chaiklin, Joseph B. (VA Hosp., San Fran- 
cisco) The relation among three selected auditory 
speech thresholds. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 
237-243.—16 males and 14 females with normal hear- 
ing were given a speech detection threshold, a speech 
reception threshold, and a threshold of perceptibility 
for running speech. Statistical analyses revealed sig- 
nificant differences and low positive correlations for 
all threshold comparisons.—M. F. Palmer. 

5283. Chase, Richard Allen. (Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center, NYC) Effect of delayed 
auditory feedback on the repetition of speech 
sounds. J. speech hear. Dis. 1958, 23, 583-590.— 
20 normal Ss repeated the speech sound (b) as many 
times as possible in a 5-second period under con- 
trolled conditions, and then under auditory delayed 
conditions of .216 second. 15 of the 20 Ss repeated 
the sound from 2 to,7 more times under delay than 
under control conditions. Hypotheses are presented 
concerning the dynamics of the facilitating effect and 
applications of this research to the problem of stutter- 
ing.—M. Е. Palmer. 

5284. Clarke, Frank Russell (Indiana U.) Con- 
fidence ratings, second-choice responses, and con- 
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fusion matrices in intelligibility tests. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1446.—Abstract. 


5285. Davidson, G. Don. (Florida State U.) 
Sidetone delay and reading rate, articulation, an: 
pitch. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 266-270.—24 
collge-age males with normal hearing were studied 
for effect upon oral reading of 3 sidetone transmis- 
sion times: shorter-than-normal or 0.0005 sec., nor- 
mal or 0.0010, and longer-than-normal or 0.0015. 
Measures were taken of reading rate, precision of 
articulation, and pitch variability, Observed reading 
time increased with each increase in delay; extent 
and rate of inflection were significantly greatest for 
shorter-than-normal delayed time. There was no 
evidence that other variables were effected by the 
changes.—M. F. Palmer. 


5286. Garner, W. R. (Johns Hopkins U.) The 
development of context effects in half-loudness 
judgments. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 58, 212- 
219.—Half-loudness judgments with a method of con- 
stant stimuli were made. 3 variables were studied: 
the range of intensities of comparison stimuli in the 
main series of judgments, the range of intensities in 
a preliminary series of judgments, and the length of 
the preliminary series, Only the intensity of the final 
series was a significant variable in determining num- 
ber of “more-than-half-as-loud” responses. Ss are 
highly reliable in their responses; reliability is pro- 
duced primarily by a response set rather than by a 
true stimulus content. Half-loudness judgments аге 
of dubious validity, since response sets operate most 
te with ambiguous stimulus situations.—J. 

rbit. 


5287. Gebhard, J. W., & Mowbray, G. H. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) On discriminating the rate of visual 
flicker and auditory flutter. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 72, 521-529.—'Four sets of measure- 
ments were made of the ability of O to match rates 
of intermittent white light and white noise. Cross- 
sensory rate matching is less accurate than intra- 
sensory rate matching. . . . Matches are more ac- 
curate when flicker is matched to flutter and simul- 
taneous presentation of the stimuli gives smaller 


matching errors than successive presentation.”—R, 
H. Waters. 


5288. Gibbons, Edward W., Winchester, Rich- 
ard A, & Krebs, Donald F. (VA Regional Office, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The variability of oral read- 
ing rate. J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 591-593.— 
58 men and 2 women randomly selected from the 
caseload of the Audiology and Speech Correction 
Clinic of the VA Regional Office at Los Angeles who 
had normal hearing read 2000 syllables of neutral 
expository prose taken from a Sth-grade reader, 
Sustained oral reading under silent headphones does 
not result in statistically significant temporal varia- 
tion.—M. F. Palmer. 

5289. Grimm, William A. & O'Neill, John J. 
(Ohio Dept. Health) The Ohio hearing cruiser. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 620-623.—Description 
of the audiological traveling cruiser utilized by the 
Ohio Department of Health—M, Р. Palmer. 

5290, Ingham, J. G. (Medical Research Council 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Cardiff, Wales) 
Variations in the cross-masking with frequency. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 58, 199-205. —Studied 
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the differential masking effect of 1 tone upon another 
in the opposite ear when the frequency separation of 
the 2 tones was varied. Found that the masking ef- 
fect decreased as the frequency separation of the 
tones increased. Low frequency tones seemed to mask 
a wider range of test frequencies (on the high fre- 
quency side of the masking tone) than masking tones 
of 800 cps upwards. The results may be explained 
in terms of either a mutual inhibition or overlapping 
patterns of activity hypothesis. A statistical hypothe- 
sis is also tenable.—J. Arbit. 

5291. Jerger, James F., Carhart, Raymond; Till- 
man, Tom W., & Peterson, John L. (Northwest- 
ern U.) Some relations between normal hearing 
for pure tones and for speech. J. speech hear. Res, 
1959, 2, 126-140.— The intensity difference between 
normal hearing for spondee words and for 1000 cps 
pure tone was measured in 10 audiologically sophis- 
ticated and 106 naive listeners. Threshold for 1000 
cps was found to be relatively independent of the 
sophistication factor, but prior familiarity with spon- 
dees exerted a significant influence on thresholds. Re- 
sults indicate intensity difference between normal 
hearing for 1000 cps pure tone and spondee words is 
considerably larger than 6 db. A difference of 13 db 
is approximately median, and represents a value 
which might properly be selected as the relationship 
to be specified for audiometric standards.—M. 
Palmer. Y 

5292, Kinney, Jo Ann Smith. (U. Connecticut) 
Temporal discrimination in different types of au- 
ditory patterns. Dissertation Abstr. 1959 (Oct), 
20, 1450.—Abstract. 


5293. Le Ny, Jean-Francois. Similitude c 
ditionnelle et illusion auditive aprés une T 
tion sone-lettres. [Conditioned similarity and аш ч 
tory illusion, using a sound-letter association. p 
nee psychol., 1959, 59, 47-60.—The imd e 
tained is proved conditional, since, in contra pn К 
both to the physical similarity of the stimulus aM a 
psychological similarity observed in the group, ! Ds 
be ascribed to an illusion. Can other illusion у 
explained similarly by learning ?—G. Rubin-Kaóson. 


(Kyoto 


e- 
experiment, 24 Ss compared tones уагуш& in iT 

quency with a standard stimulus when both 
intervals and the order of presentation of stimul 
varied. In the 2nd experiment, 16 Ss 
judgments of tones varying in intensity. 
conclude that a systematic time error was 
loudness but not in pitch by the application 9 
tion level theory.” English summary.—J- 


5295. Owens, Elmer. (U. Pittsburgh), 
of x effects of filtering upon the ne уу 
words varying the frequency of usage. f 
tion Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 18/9-1880.—A Stra" 


5206. Pedley, Philip E, & Harper, Roby 
(Knox Coll) Pitch and the vertical 050 ТА 
of sound. Amer, J. Psychol, 1959( Бер)» itched 
449.—Tones of high, intermediate, and 2098, 
tones were presented to 12 Ss. Results in " inating 
the Ss judged the tones of higher pitch as Н. ш 
higher in space than the lower tones.—R. Ё. 


f adapta" 
ons: 
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5297. Sherrick, C. E., Jr., & Bilger, R. С. Audi- 
tory sensitivity of the guinea pig to low frequency 
tones. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 339-344. —*A. 
method is described for determining the sensitivity of 
the guinea pig to pure tones of low frequency, the 
energy levels of which are referred to currently ac- 
cepted reference values. Illustrative data for condi- 
tioned regularity of breathing pattern are presented 
for 300, 600, 1200, and 2000 cps, following the con- 
ditioning procedure of Kappauf and Schlosberg.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5298. Sherrick, Carl E., Jr. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Some factors affecting auditory detection 
of amplitude-modulation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 72, 606-608.—Results from 5 Ss indicate that 
the DL of intensity varies with the rate and duration 
of the intensity increment. Implications for audio- 
metric measures of the hard-of-hearing are pointed 
out.—R. Н. Waters. ' 


5299. Thurlow, W. R., & Hartman, T. F. The 
“missing fundamental” and related pitch effects. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959( Sep), 9, 315-324.—"The 
aim of this experiment was to explore further the 
conditions under which perception of the ‘missing 
fundamental’ occurs, and with particular reference to 

“the number of individuals in a sample who perceive 
the ‘missing fundamental. "—C. H. Ammons. 


‚5300. Thurlow, W. R., & Rawlings, I. L. Recog- 
nition thresholds for simple tonal patterns, Per- 
Cept. mot. Skills, 1959( Sep), 9, 295-301.—“A series 

experiments was performed to determine duration 
resholds for several one and two-tone patterns. The 
two-tone patterns sampled several common musical in- 

Bie. Results showed that duration thresholds for 

Mentification of two-tone patterns overlapped those 
for One-tone patterns. Tt is concluded that there is 
10 break in thresholds of identification between one 
and two-tone patterns."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5301. Tillman, Tom W., & Jerger, James F. 
Orthwestern U.) Some factors affecting the 
тае threshold in normal-hearing subjects. J. 
E^ hear, Res., 1959, 2, 141-146.—2 spondee thresh- 
98 Were obtained for each of 30 Ss under varying 
А perimental conditions utilizing recorded List Ё of 

Auditory Test W-1. Short-term practice in the 
ter Eo Tesponding to spondee words at threshold in- 
sities exerts по important influence on spondee 
1 SPL in normal-hearing Ss. Normal-hear- 
de given prior knowledge of test vocabulary yield 
d fhreshold SPLs 4-5 db lower than those 
Palmer У Ss not given such knowledge.—M. F. 


E Tolhurst, Gilbert C. The effects of sig- 


ове ratios and peak clipping upon a time 
N p multiple-choice intelligibility test. 
No, NM i Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1959 Jan), Proj. 
iiie... 19 02 99, Sub. 1, No. 83. ii, 15 p.—A mul- 

а 0196 fest was constructed in which % the items 
rata sively accelerated presentation. “The 
It "0 portions of the test resulted in a more 
éd itectening task, compared with the regularly 
Ntiate ms, The total test did not significantly dif- 
s of Among favorable S/N ratios but did among 
“5393, САК clipping.” —L. Shatin. 


Aolhurst, Gilbert C. Speaker intelligi- 
note on the effect of monaurally delaying 
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airborne side-tone. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. 
Rep., 1959(Jan), Proj. No. NM 18 02 99, Sub. 1, 
No. 84. ii, 8 р.—10 different monaural delay times 
were experienced by 48 speakers. Their associated 
speaker intelligibility scores were unaffected except 
by delays to the left ear of 0.11, 0.17, and 0.18 second 
cs delay of 0.16 to the right ear. 16 refs.—L. 
atin. 


5304, Trittipoe, William J. (George Washing- 
ton U.) Post-exposure residual effects of low- 
level noise. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 336-339.— 
7 normal-hearing young adults were studied in an 
effort to answer the question of whether a sound, in 
itself insufficient to produce a temporary threshold 
shift, can modify the recovery threshold to a more 
intense sound. A control condition in which a period 
of silence followed a broad-band noise exposure, an 
experimental condition in which the same exposure 
was followed by noise at levels which alone produce 
no measurable threshold shift, a 3-minute exposure to 
a noise level of 120 db was followed in the control 
conditions by a 3-minute exposure to silence and in 
the experimental condition by a 3-minute exposure 
to noise of 70 and 80 db. The experimental condi- 
tion did modify the recovery threshold.—M. Р. 
Palmer. 


5305. Ventry, Ira М. & Newby, Hayes A. 
(Stanford U.) | Validity of the one-frequency 
screening principle for public school children. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 147-151.—The single-fre- 
quency principle was evaluated for school children by 
conducting pure-tone air-conduction tests on every 
4th S failing a standardized 5-frequency sweep test. 
Of 1517 1st-, 3rd-, and 5th-grade children, threshold 
results were obtained on 90 ears in 62 Ss. There 
were significant differences hetween the mean thresh- 
old losses from 500 through 8000 cps, for the loss at 
4000 cps is greater than the mean threshold loss at 
any of the other 4 frequencies. The validity of the 
single-frequency principle, at least under the condi- 
tions of this study, appears to be established.—M, F. 
Palmer, 


5306. Wing, Kempton G. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab.) Studies of basic cochlear physiology 
and the energy-metabolism of the cochlear re- 
sponse in the cat. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959 
(Jun), No. 18(6-311). 97 p.—Experiments were 
performed to delineate the types of metabolic activity 
underlying the ante- and postmortem cochlear re- 
sponse (CR) at the round window of the cat, A 
steady, 4 kc tone was employed as a stimulus and CR 
voltages were measured at 15-60 second intervals. 
During life most of the CR energy can be attributed 
to aerobic processes. Most of the postmortem CR is 
generated metabolically and aerobically, but there is 
probably some dependence upon anaerobic glycolysis. 
With severe Os deprivation it can be demonstrated 
that the middle ear may serve as a source of О» sup- 
ply to the cochlea via the membrane of the round 
window. Pure О» and pure №, introduced alternately 
to'the middle ear can reversibly raise and lower the 
size of the CR. This procedure abolishes and re- 
stores the postmortem CR at the round window within 
a gradually declining envelope—J. 7.. Brown. 


(See also Abstracts 5042, 5043, 5148, 5158, 
6290, 6500) 
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OTHER MODALITIES 


5307. Amir, N., & Kugelmass, S. The kines- 
thetic estimation of distances in relation to the 
midline of the body in normal persons. Acta psy- 
chol., Amst., 1959, 16, 235-244.—The group indicated 
slight underestimation (with substantial individual 
variation) of distances in relation to the midline of 
the body. Location of the reference point as well as 
the introduction of vision systematically and sig- 
nificantly influenced this function.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5308. Anderson, Richard J. (U. Florida) The 
taste of water. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 
462-463.—Reports from Ss in threshold tests indicate 
that water, whether distilled or tap, is not tasteless 
and hence cannot be used without prior test in taste 
research.—R. Н. Waters. 

5309. Hawkes, Glenn Russell. (U. Virginia) 
Cutaneous discrimination of electrical intensity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1449.—Abstract. 

5310. Korin, Hyman, & Fink, Max. (Glenn 
Oaks, Long Island) The role of set in the percep- 
tion of simultaneous tactile stimuli. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Sep), 72, 384-392.—Psychotic patients 
were asked to report “one” or “two” after tactile 
stimulation. After each report an inquiry, “anything 
else?” was made. This inquiry resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of “two” responses following 
the application of a single stimulus, a result also pro- 
duced by brain injury. The opposite type of error 
was unaffected by the inquiry.—R. Н. Waters. 

5311. Yensen, Roy. (Cambridge U., England) 
Some factors affecting taste sensitivity in man: 
I, Food intake and time of day. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959(Nov), 11, 221-229.—A reliable method 
for measuring taste sensitivity to the 4 basic taste 
qualities is described. Results indicate “that in the 
fasting state slight fluctuations occur during the day 
in sensitivity to all four taste qualities with greatest 
sensitivity at the 11.30 a.m. session. Systematic fluc- 
tuations also occur under conditions of normal intake 
of food. In the hour or so following a normal meal 
sensitivity is significantly depressed and increases 
again after 3 to 4 hr. The degree of decrease fol- 
lowing a normal meal appear to be related to the 
caloric value of the meal. The smaller the caloric 
value, the less is the decrease in sensitivity.” —M. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 

5312. Yensen, Roy. (Cambridge U., England) 
Some factors affecting taste sensitivity in man: 
II. Depletion of body salt. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Nov), 11, 230-238.—(see 34: 5311) Taste 
sensitivity was assessed in 2 Ss who were depleted of 
body salt by reduced sodium chloride intake and 
forced sweating. Loss of body salt increased the Ss’ 
sensitivity to salt but did not affect the thresholds 
e the other 3 basic taste qualities.—M. J. Wayner, 
y: 


5313. Yensen, Roy. (Cambridge U., England) 
Some factors affecting taste sensitivity in man: 
ПІ. Water deprivation. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Nov), 11, 239-248.—(see 34: 5312) 2 taste 
thresholds were measured in 4 Ss depleted of body 
water by having them refrain "from any deliberate 
intake of water coupled with a diet of very low water 
content over treatment periods of up to 66 hr.” Loss 
of body water produced a significant decrease in sen- 
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sitivity to salt but had no effect on the threshold to 
sour.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 4970, 5112, 5170, 5542) 
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5314. Barch, Abram M. (Michigan State U.) 
Replication report: Work and rest as variables in 
cyclical motor performance. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 
(Nov), 58, 415-416.—A. previous study (see 23: 
4647) using the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation 
Test found that lengthening the trial period produced 
an immediate and constant performance decrement. 
However, certain groups had a qualitative as well as 
quantitative difference in task activities. All the sta- 
tistical findings of the previous study were supported 
despite procedural changes.—J. Arbit. í 

5315. Bindra, Dalbir, & Baran, Daniel. (McGill 
U., Canada) Effects of methylphenidylacetate and 
chlorpromazine on certain components of general 
activity. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Oct), 2, 343- 
350.— Studies the effects of different doses of 2 drugs 
upon 3 aspects of general activity: sniffing, lying, and 
grooming responses in rats. Methylphenidylacetate 
increased sniffing and activity changes, decrease 
lying, but did not affect grooming; chlorpromazine 
decreased sniffing and activity changes, but B d 
affect lying or grooming. Concludes that the selec E 
components of general activity are senses 5 n 
meaningful dependent variables in the study 0! 
havioral effects of drugs.—J. Arbit. — б 

5316. Bliss, William D. (U. Florida) Тһе Dis 
of perceptual cues in the delayed reaction. K: 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1078.—Abstra! 2 

5317. Chzhi-an', L. (2nd Moscow State МАШИ 
Inst) О vzaimodeistvii korkovykh рип Wm. Y 
vnogo i bezuslovnogo razdrazhitelef. [On n 
teraction between the cortical points of соп id: 
and unconditioned stimuli] Zh. vyssh. ner E E 
tel., 1959, 9, 578-584,—Conditioned aliment ei 
flexes to electrical stimulation of the paw s from 
orated in 3 dogs. Ап influence, stemming wet 
alimentary stimulation, on defensive motor е 
was noted in the course of elaborating the p forma: 
reflex. It was thus shown that "during t C stative 
tion of a conditioned connection the [repre » 
points of conditioned and unconditioned тїї ty oc. 


nother" so that a C? 
cerebral cortex act on one а: heron from the point 


stimulus." making А z 
from the point of subsequent excitation to е Terse 


of the preceding one, can take place. эша Mic ta 
effect is of a temporary nature and appe of elabora 


certain phase in a relatively early Pet! ^y oon 
tion of the conditioned connection.—: =t necticut) 

5318, Deane, George Edward. (U. Com pguced 
Human heart rate during experimenta A 
anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct 
1447.—A bstract. 

5319. Dember, William N., & 
(Yale U.) Spontaneous alternation 9 
forced trials. Canad. J. Psychol, 1 al 
151-154 —For the study of spontaneous ^ trials, © 
behavior rats may be given successive 
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al response of each pair of trials may be 
(only 1 alternative available). The hy- 
was confirmed that there is more alternation 
а forced trial to 1 arm of а T-maze than 
а free trial. With 2-min. intertrial inter- 
s there was more alternation than with longer 
L—R. S. Davidon. 
Fleishman, Edwin A. Le pronostic des 
élevés d'aptitude dans des taches com- 
ез. [The prediction of high levels of proficiency 
uplex tasks.] Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 
ШІ Рес), 8(2), 26-43.—A review of some re- 
ies comparing aptitude patterns at early and 
сей performance levels in psychomotor tasks 
iew to establishing the kinds of abilities and 
which best predict higher levels of pro- 
in such skills.” —C. J. Adkins, 
‚ Forbes, Alexander; Milburn, Nancy, & 
ally. (Harvard U.) Electroretinogram of 
ü-water turtle: Selective adaptation to colored 
J. Neurophysiol., 1959 (Nov), 22, 704-713.— 
e to red adapting light depresses subsequent 
to a red test flash more than response to a 
greenish-yellow test flash. Conversely, ex- 
greenish-yellow light depresses subsequent 
ise to the same color more than does exposure 
red light. The curves show alternately steep gradi- 
and shoulders.—G. Westheimer. 
authier-Pilters, Н. Einige Beobacht- 
zum Droh-, Angriffs- und Kampfverhalten 
romedarhengstes, sowie über Geburt und 
itensentwicklung des Jungtieres, in der 
Stlichen Sahara.  [Some. observations of 
ig, aggressive, and fighting behavior of male 
aries, as well as birth and behavioral develop- 
е young animal, in the northwestern Sa- 
Iz. Tierpsychol., 1959(Nov), 16, 593-604.— 
f€ssive and fighting behavior of male drome- 
usually in protection of his females, is de- 
— The birth of the young, as well as the tem- 
quence of behavioral development, is reported. 
тет. 


Gerbner, M. & Kovacs, M. B. (National 


A 


y lead to an increase in urine output both 
ler restriction and after water intake, This 
lecreases, then disappears on repeated stimula- 

Stimulus enhancing urine output at medium 
аз the opposite effect at high intensity." 
ory of cerebral inhibition is invoked to 
WS. (see 34: 5324) 43 refs. —W. G. Ship- 


Gerbner, M., Kovacs, M. B., & Altman, К. 
Inst, Sport Hygiene, Budapest, Hungary) 
9f habituation to the environment and 
ations on water diuresis in unanaes- 
Ogs. J. psychosom. Res., 1959 (Aug), 4, 
a nonstimulative environment with com- 
repeated trials water diuresis in 6 

d dogs is reduced, but increases again 
On is applied. This and related chemical 
Used to suggest that the reaction of the 
1С centers involved in the diuretic reflex 
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are inhibited and the production of the antidiuretic 
hormone is not diminished, although the organism is 
hydrated. This is ascribed to a spread of cerebral 
inhibition to the hypothalamic centers, 31 refs—IWV’, 
G. Shipman, 

5325. Gill, Merton M., & Brenman Margaret. 
Hypnosis and related states: Psychoanalytic stud- 
ies in regression. New York: International Uni- 
ver. Press, 1959. xxiv, 405 p. $5.00.—An exten- 
Sive presentation of a psychoanalytic theory of hyp- 
nosis, its relationship to other altered states of con- 
Sciousness, and its use in psychotherapy. The basic 
theoretical premise of the book is "hypnosis is a 
particular kind of regressive process which may be 
initiated either by sensori-motor ideational depriva- 
tion, or by the stimulation of an archaic relationship 
to the hypnotist.” The hypnotic state is defined as 
"an induced psychological regression, issuing, in the 
setting of a particular regressed relationship between 
two people, in a relatively stable state which includes 
a subsystem of the ego with various degrees of con- 
trol of the ego apparatuses.” In Part I the theory 
of hypnotic induction and the hypnotic state, and the 
metapsychology of regression and hypnosis are dis- 
cussed, Part II relates hypnosis to sleep, somnambu- 
lism, dreaming, fugue, traumatic neurosis, brain 
washing, and trance in Bali. Part III surveys the 
use of hypnosis in psychotherapy.—S. E. Pulver. 

5326. Goodrich, Kenneth P. (State U. Iowa) 
Runway performance and rate of drinking as func- 
tions of sucrose concentration and amount of con- 
sumatory activity. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 
20, 1448.—Abstract. 

5327. Groth, Hilde, & Lyman, John. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Effects of massed practice 
and thickness of handcoverings on manipulation 
with gloves. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 43, 154— 
161.—"This study was designed to evaluate the im- 
portance of surface friction and thickness of hand- 
covering materials during prolonged manipulatory 
performance. . . . Manipulatory skill was evaluated 
by three criterion measures: mean prehension force, 
total number of transports, and mean time per trans- 
port. The measures were taken at three-minute in- 
tervals. Twenty-four male Ss performed a simple 
manipulation task of 30 minutes’ duration. The Ss 
were randomly divided into four groups of six Ss 
each. Each group performed with one type of hand- 
covering only. . . . All three criterion measures were 
directly affected by change in surface friction, and 
to a lesser extent by thickness of the material." Prac- 
tical implications for the design of protective hand- 
gear were discussed.—J. W. Russell. 

5328. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. The effects of 
various shock-stress conditions upon a complex 
perceptual-motor task. /. Pers, 1959(Sep), 27, 
285-299.—"In order to evaluate the effects of three 
stress conditions upon performance of a block design 
retention task, 64 male college Ss were assigned to 
three groups based upon initial performance on a 
matched block design task. Of this number, 18 re- 
ceived the second test under identical, nonshock con- 
ditions (C); 17 received threat of shock but were 
not shocked (UPS) ; and 29 were threatened and did 
receive shock, The performance of the latter group 
was analyzed by trials upon which shock was de- 
livered (physiological stress [PS]) and nonshock 
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trials which were anteceded by shock trials (rein- 
forced psychological stress [RPS]). When the origi- 
nally constituted groups were compared for speed and 
errors, only the difference between RPS and PS for 
time was significant. The RPS group showed a 
decrement in speed under stress while the PS Ss im- 
proved in speed of performance. Based on these re- 
sults, it was concluded that it would be safer to use 
unreinforced shock threat as a stress condition only 
with a response-defined confirmation of stress, and 
to make a separate analysis of physiological and psy- 
chological stress when possible.” 28 reís.—4. Rosen. 

5329. Hinton, J. M., & Marley, E. (Maudsley 
Hosp. London, England) The effects of mepro- 
bamate and pentobarbitone sodium on sleep and 
motility during sleep: A controlled trial with psy- 
chiatric patients. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1959(May), 22, 137-140.—"Eleven psychiatric pa- 
tients with marked insomnia were prescribed in ran- 
dom order 400 mg., 800 mg. meprobamate, and placebo 
(Series 1), and 200 mg. pentobarbitone sodium, 800 
mg. meprobamate, and placebo (Series 2). Measure- 
ments of motility during sleep were obtained from an 
electronic recording unit attached to the bed. The 
patients' sleep was rated also by the nurses and the 
patients themselves. Meprobamate, 800 mg., but not 
400 mg., significantly reduced motility scores in Series 
l. In Series 2, both 200 mg. pentobarbitone sodium 
and 800 mg. meprobamate significantly diminished 
restlessness during sleep. From the nurses' ratings, 
200 mg. pentobarbitone sodium and 400 mg. and 800 
mg. meprobamate exerted a significant hypnotic ac- 
tion as compared with placebo. Аз judged by the 
patients' total ratings, 400 mg. and 800 mg. mepro- 
bamate improved sleep in Series 1 but only pento- 
barbitone in Series 2. Analysis of individual items 
from the sleep questionnaire indicated that all drugs 
used prolonged sleep as compared with placebo, but 
that sleep was only sounder aíter 800 mg. mepro- 
bamate or 200 mg. pentobarbitone sodium. It is con- 
tended that both 400 mg. and 800 mg. meprobamate 
possess weak hypnotic activity, that 800 mg. reduces 
restlessness, but that in both respects 200 mg. pento- 
barbitone is superior.” —M. L. Simmel. 

5330. Hoenigsberg, Н. F., & Santibanez, S. К. 
Courtship elements involved in sensorial discrimi- 
nation in inbred and outbred Drosophila melano- 
gaster. Z. Tierpsychol., 1959(Oct), 16, 403-409.— 
Observation of courtship behavior of 3 inbred and 1 
outbred line of Drosophila is described—A. H. 
Urmer. 


5331. Hoffman, Carl S. (Florida State U.) Ef- 
fect of early environmental restriction on subse- 
quent behavior in the rat. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 
171-177.—3 groups of naive albino rats were raised 
in (a) large, unrestricted, complex, (b) small, com- 
munity cage, and (c) isolated environments respec- 
tively. Both (b) and (c) conditions were barren 
cages. Beginning at 70 days of age all groups were 
tested for "emotionality, exploratory behavior, varia- 
bility, and the ability to formulate and break a set." 
The group raised in the unrestricted environment 
scored significantly better on the last 2 tests. Мо 
differences were obtained on emotionality and ex- 
ploratory behavior.—R. J. Seidel, 


5332. Hoffman, H. S., & Fleshler, M. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.)  Aversive control with the pigeon. 
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J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959( Jul), 2, 213-218.—The 
present report focuses upon the reinforcing effects of 
the removal of aversive stimulation. The sequence of 
studies reveals the simultaneous refinement of tech- 
niques in 3 general problem areas: the method of 
aversive stimulation, the response measured, the ac- 
tual experimental manipulations. Employed shock 
delivered to aluminum wire permanently fastened to 
the base of the wing and the response of headlifting 
to interrupt a light-beam photocell arrangement—J, 
Arbit. 


5333. Johnson, John I., Jr., & Michels, Kenneth 
M. (Marquette U.) Mirror-tracing: Handedness, 
scoring, and set. Amer. J. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 
72, 417-422.—Results from 60 Ss on 8 star-tracing 
trials are interpreted as showing: (a) Ss starting 
with the preferred hand required more time and 
fewer errors than those starting with the nonpreferred 
hand (after the first trial the hands were used al- 
ternately), (b) time and error scores were negatively 
correlated, (c) variation in direction (clockwise or 
the reverse) was of no significance —R. Н. Waters. 


5334. Kling, J. W., Williams, J. P., & Schlos- 
berg, H. Patterns of skin conductance during 
rotary pursuit. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959(Sep), 9 
303-3123 groups of 16 Ss practiced on the pursuit 
rotor under various degrees of massing of practice 
and length of work block. Interblock pauses were 
5 min, Performance scores were obtained for i 
cessive 45-sec. work periods; plantar conde 
readings at 15-sec. intervals throughout both pos 
and rest. Data suggest the following: Cone 
rises over the session. . . . Within the secon es 
third blocks of practice, there is a tendency ford 
ductance and performance to be negatively corre m 
Prior to resumption of practice, there 1s a sharp E 
in conductance. . . . There is no evidence RU 
eral... reduction in tension, is a necessary con Mes 
for the benefits to performance resulting from И 
pause.... There is no clear evidence for апу OF,” 
level of tension for rotary pursuit performance 
C. H. Ammons. 


5335. Larsson, Knut. 
postejaculatory intervals in the 
of the male rat. Z. Tierpsychol., 199. 
628-632.— Controlling the postejaculatory In 
male rats resulted in copulation behavioi is #01. 
which led to the conclusion that ejaculation whic 
lowed by an absolute refractory phase дип 
the male is incapable of achieving incon 
a relative refractory phase during which ET ; 
may occur but with lowered excitatory effects. 
Urmer. M 

an, ^" 


5336. Levitt, E. E., Lubin, B. & Zukerm^" s 
Note on the attitude toward hypnosis ob vo 


tone of the theme.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5337. Lewis, D. J, & McIntire, R 
for the direct manipulation of the 
ticipatory goal response. Psychol. Rep 


753-756.—“Activity measures were taken ОП 
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under five different drug conditions. These condi- 
tions were (1) .20 cc. of pilocarpine in water, (2) 
20 cc. of benzocaine in 64% alcohol, (3) .20 cc. of 
64% alcohol, (4) .20 cc. water, and (5) a sham 
administration. АП drugs were administered orally. 
Activity wheel revolutions were recorded for periods 
of one-half hour before and after the drug was ad- 
ministered. Activity did not decrease differentially 
under any of the five conditions."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5338. Lewis, Melissa. (U. Connecticut) Salt 
drive and its properties in adrenalectomized rats. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1451.—Abstract. 


5339. Makokina, S. M., & Kholodov, IU. A. 
(Moscow State U.) Uslovnoe tormozhenie i uslo- 
vnoe rastormazhivanie u shimpanze, pavianov- 
sfinksov i sobaki. [Conditioned inhibition and con- 
ditioned disinhibition in chimpanzees, sphinx ba- 
boons, and a dog.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 555-560.— The possibility of elaborating condi- 
tioned inhibition and conditioned disinhibition, utiliz- 
ing the same supplementary stimulus, was investi- 
gated. Employing Voronin’s food-procuring method, 
conditioned inhibition, disinhibition, and differentia- 
tion were elaborated in 2 chimpanzees, 2 sphinx ba- 
boons, and a dog. It proved possible to elaborate 
Conditioned inhibition and disinhibition by applying 
the same supplementary stimulus when elaboration of 
conditioned disinhibition was begun after the condi- 
ditioned inhibition had become firmly established. 
Comparison of relationships between the elaborated 
conditioned connections points to the development of 
analytical-synthetic properties of higher nervous ac- 


miy in the series: dog, baboon, chimpanzee.” —/I. D. 
ndon, 


5340. Napalkov, A. V. (Moscow State U.) 
Tsepi dvigatel'nykh uslovnykh refleksov u golubei. 
hains of conditioned motor reflexes in pigeons.] 
- Uyssh, nerun. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 615-621.—The 
оа in pigeons of conditioned reflex chains was 
шүп to be possible, provided each of the newly 
ps eed conditioned reflexes is reinforced by a 
к itioned stimulus, associated with a previously 
k orated conditioned reflex, and the entire chain of 
exes is reinforced by an unconditioned stimulus. 
pons consisting of 8-9 links of conditioned reflexes, 
А € rapidly elaborated. Elaboration also was possi- 
„© utilizing a 2-min. interval between the separate 
ЧАП, the chain, Ву using intermediate conditioned 
possibi, of the reflex chain as reinforcement, it proved 
176 to form reflex systems of a more complicated 
De—I. D. London, 


Au : Orne, Martin T. The nature of hypnosis : 
i i and essence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
the part 58, 277-299. -An experimental analysis of 
E Played by preconceived ideas about the phe- 
Д dig. and the motivation of the S in hypnosis. 
discussed ence between genuine and feigned trances is 
applicati along with a discussion of the theoretical 
теў. ор ОР 5s present and previous research. 33 
апр. 


С, 


р 5m Patel, A. S. (U. Baroda, India) Warm- 
of ets In post-rest performance as a function 
differen, » distribution of pre-rest practice and sex 
1,16 Uim 7. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1959 (Oct), 
ductor 3.—120 men and 120 women from an intro- 

Y psychology class used a modified multiple 
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serial discrimeter to provide data warranting these 
conclusions. Warm-up decrement: (a) was greater 
following higher amounts of effort during prerest 
practice, especially in the most distributed practice 
condition; (b) was an inverse function of the degree 
of distribution during prerest practice; (с) was 
greater for men at the 2 lower levels of effort, was 
greater for women at the 2 higher levels of effort, 
28 refs.—D. Lebo. 


5343. Perry, Daniel J, Mount, George Е. & 
Hull, Chester D. The effect of varying intramus- 
cular dosages of atropine and banthine on the 
galvanic skin response. J. Psychol., 1959 ( Apr), 47, 
219-222.—10 normal males were given intramuscular 
injections of atropine sulfite, banthine, and a placebo. 
Order, sequences, and time of injection were varied. 
The results of the present study are similar to those 
previously reported (see Perry et al., J. invest. 
Dermatol., 1955, 25, 179-185) with orally adminis- 
tered banthine, pro-banthine, and prantal. Regard- 
less of whether the anticholinergic drug is adminis- 
tered orally or intramuscularly, the GSR level 45-60 
minutes later is significantly lower (decreased sweat- 
ing) than the placebo. These findings suggest that 
the GSR technique used in these studies may be used 
to compare dose response effects of different anti- 
cholinergic drugs.—R. W. Husband. 


5344. Rapoport, Anatol. (U. Michigan) A 
study of disjunctive reaction time. Behav, Sci., 
1959(Oct), 4, 299-315.—4 types of models are em- 
ployed to predict reaction times of male college stu- 
dents under various experimental conditions. ‘These 
models atempt to account for the observed statistical 
distributions of reaction times associated with the 
recognition of the stimulus and the decision to act. 
Contaminations in the design were noted as having 
implications for further research in this area.—J. 
Arbit. 


5345. Shephard, A. H., & Cook, T. W. Body 
orientation and perceptual-motor performance. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 271-280.—“An 
attempt was made to study changes in performance 
with changes in the orientation of S’s body to a par- 
ticular control-display relation on the Toronto Com- 
plex Coordinator. The results indicated that differ- 
ences both in number of matches and in error-match 
ratios were associated with different body orienta- 
tions. The amount of change in performance from 
one body position to the next adjacent one was not 
the same for all positions."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5346. Siipola, Elsie, & Basseches, Harriet. The 
relation of color-form incongruity and maladjust- 
ment to reaction time. J. Pers., 1959(Sep), 27, 
324-345.—“The primary aim . . . was to subject to 
direct experimental test a previously proposed theory 
concerning the effects of color-form congruity and 
incongruity upon reaction time. The specific hy- 
potheses were: (a) incongruent stimulus forms will 
produce longer reaction times than matched congruent 
forms; and (b) incongruent achromatic forms will 
fail to produce longer latencies than matched con- 
gruent forms. Comparison of the results for inde- 
pendent groups (N=135 female undergraduates ) 
presented with the same stimulus forms in either 
congruent or incongruent colors supported both ex- 
perimental hypotheses.”—A. Rosen. 
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5347. Smith, Gudmund, J. W. (U. Lund, Swe- 
den) Comparisons between adaptive patterns in 
two serial experiments. Nord. Psykol. 1959, 11, 
250-263.—This research was aided by a grant from 
the Swedish Medical Research Council. The in- 
vestigation consisted of a comparison of results of an 
adaptation of Stroop's Color-Word test to serial scor- 
ing with those of a serial mirror-drawing test. Most 
correlations were according to predictions and ex- 
pectations, but the difference between the 2 test situa- 
tions could not be completely bridged. On the whole, 
correlations were highly significant in dimensions 
where mirror-drawing had previously been proved to 
correspond to well-defined clinical syndromes.—O. I. 
Jacobsen. 


5348. Stevens, Joseph C, & Mack, Joel D. 
(Harvard U.) Scales of apparent force. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959(Nov), 58, 405-413.—By 3 types of 
direct scaling procedures, it was demonstrated that 
the apparent magnitude of handgrip grows approxi- 
mately as a power function of the force exerted on a 
hand dynamometer. The apparent magnitude of a 
force applied to the passive skin grows roughly pro- 
portionally to the physical force. Equal-sensation 
functions were determined where Ss exerted forces 
on a dynamometer equal to a force applied to the 
palm, The matching procedure was also used to com- 
pare the scale of apparent handgrip with the veg 
scale of apparent heaviness.—J. Arbit. 


5349. Stresemann-Deninger, E. B. Autogenes 
Training zur Bekämpfung des Schnupfens. [Self- 
training in the prevention of coryza.] Z. Psychother. 
med. Psychol., 1959 (May), 9, 122-123.—It is possi- 
ble to suppress oncoming coryza with a technique of 
autosuggestion by inducing hyperemia in the palate 
region. These findings were confirmed by the author 
and 2 of his patients, who did not contract coryza 
for 2 years.—E. Schwerin. 


5350. Van Bergeijk, W. A., & David, E. E., Jr. 
Delayed handwriting. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 
347-357.—“Two experiments were performed to test 
S’s ability to write words with a delay inserted be- 
tween the act of writing and the appearance of the 
script. In Exp. I [6] Ss were told to write ‘the best 
they could,’ and in Exp. II they were told that their 
performance would be rated in terms of writing speed, 
neatness, and errors, Results show that the delay- 
induced disturbances, affecting S’s ability to produce 
smooth letters, are independent of instructions, but 
that speed of writing and number of errors can be 
traded, depending upon instructions. . . . the behavior 
evident in the production of letters is not under S's 
voluntary control, while his ability to order letters 
in a word is under control of volition"—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5351. Wallraff, Hans G. Über den Einfluss der 
Erfahrung auf das Heimfindevermógen von Brief- 
tauben. [Regarding the effect of experience on the 
homing behavior of homing pigeons.] Z. Tierpsy- 
chol., 1959 (Oct), 16, 424—444. Generally, experience 
increases the speed and success of homing pigeons. 


The learning follows a negatively accelerating curve. 
—A. H. Urmer. 


5352. Wallraff, Hans С. Grtlich und zeitlich 
bedingte Variabilitit des Heimkehrverhaltens von 
Brieftauben. [Space and time determined varia- 
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bility in the homing behavior of homing pigeons] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1959 (Nov), 16, 513-544.—The hom. 
ing behavior of 3000 flights is analyzed and an annual 
cycle is found as to variability of behavior, Hourly, 
daily, and yearly variations in initial direction as well 
as homing ability are reported without any overt con- 
ditions being able to account for the variations, 
Visual landscape or celestial orientation is not suf- 
ficient to explain the homing ability.—24. Н. Urmer, 


5353. Wechkin, Stanley. (U. Tennessee) The 
effect of stabilized and nonstabilized hunger drive, 
age, and situation complexity upon exploratory 
behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1950 (Oct), 20, 1457, 
—Abstract. 


5354. Welker, W. I. Genesis of exploratory and 
play behavior in infant raccoons. Psychol. Rep, 
1959, 5, 764.—“The behavior of four infant (2 male, 
2 female) racoons (Procyon lotor) was observed for 
a period of 36 consecutive days after removal from 
their mother at two weeks postpartum. . . . Early ac- 
tions appear to consist of individuated stimulus- 
oriented responses. They are vastly unlike those 
gross total body actions which have preceded them 
in ontogeny. Their sudden appearance suggests the 
maturation of a new set of functional connection 
within the central nervous system.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5355. Werner, William E. F. (Rockaway Beach 
Hosp., N.Y.) Hypnosis from the viewpoint of ob- 
stetrics and clinical demonstration of the training 
of patients under hypnosis. J. Amer. Soc. PO 
som. Dent. Med., 1959 (Oct), 6, 127-133.—A detaile 
account of the use of hypnosis in conditioning а m 
tient for obstetrical procedures—J. H. Manhold, Jr. 


5356. Wickler, Wolfgang. Vergleichende Veri 
haltensstudien an Grundfischen: III. Die Um 
spezialisierung von Noemacheilus ku ‘an 
Beaufort. [Comparative studies of cichlid be d B 
Part IIT. The adaptation of noemacheilus C 
De Beaufort] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959 (Oct), ? lids 
423,— The territorial and fighting behavior of сіс 
is described.—4. H. Urmer. 


5357. Winokur, G., Stern, J. ; 
(Washington U. School Medicine) Early hber 
and group housing: Effect on developme hy. 
response to stress in the rat. J. Psychosom ing 
1959(Aug), 4, 1—4.— "Differential amount oad i 
(10, 5, or 0 minutes a day) of 35 male а! i 
during infancy in group housing did not Jm d 
weight and body length changes reported Y obiliza- 
inger, In response to stress of 48 hour 1m gastro- 
tion, the non-handled animals showed gres уеп 
intestinal damage. No differences 1n heart 5 
noted." —W. G. Shipman. 
ues ровен, JAR & S 

rive strength and symptom m 
abnorm. soc. Psychol 1959(May), 58 3 
Behavior ratings of patients in a psychia! 


& Taylor, R 


9. 
ine, Nathan 
КШ, cations. J 

tric hospital 
were used to test the Hullian principle: reac ЕВ 
tential of a response is a function of ha Ut , 
and drive strength. Given equality of S may 
individual differences in reaction potentia "^ the 
attributed to the other. Assuming equality ses 
habit strength of 3 classes of behavior, 9 Subiese pe. 
of reaction potential were correlated Wit d groups 
haviors in 4 diagnostically differentiate ie results 
Hypotheses were formulated, tested, an 
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discussed in regard to an understanding of the patients 
as well as the research methodology /employed.—G. 
Frank. 

5359. Wurtman, R. J., Frank, M. M., Morse, W. 
Н„ & Dews, P. B. (Harvard Medical School) 
Studies on behavior: V. Action of l-epinephrine 
and related compounds. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 
1959, 127, 281-287.— (see 33: 2948) “The output of 
behavior of pigeons working on a fixed-interval 
schedule of positive reinforcement is reduced by in- 
tramuscular doses of 30 to 100 yg of l-epinephrine. 
Larger doses were required to suppress behavior on 
a small fixed-ratio schedule. The potency of l-nor- 
epinephrine in suppressing behavior was about one- 
third, and the potencies of d-epinephrine and d-nor- 
epinephrine about one-tenth, that of l-epinephrine. 
The suppressing action of l-epinephrine was greatly 
reduced by phenoxybenzamine.”—G, A. Heise. 


(See also Abstracts 4953, 4965, 4972, 5041, 5070, 
5124, 5202, 5514) 
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5360, Aronson, Elliot. (Stanford U.) The ef- 
fect of effort on the intrinsic attractiveness of a 
stimulus. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1445. 
—Abstract, 


5361. Behar, Isaac. (Emory U.) Intramodal 
and heteromodal anchor effects in the absolute 
Judgment of duration. Dissertation Absir., 1959 
(Nov), 20, 1874-1875.—Abstract. 


3362. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr., & Haygood, Robert 
С. (U. Utah) The role of stimulus redundancy 
in concept identification. J. exp. Psychol, 1959 
(Sep), 58, 232-238.—The task was to learn the cor- 
rect method of classifying visually presented geometric 
gures. Reports 2 experiments using various levels 
of redundant information, nonredundant irrelevant 
information, and problems. In general the results 
Were compatible with the effects of redundancy ob- 
erved in other tasks and were interpreted within the 

Coretical framework of Restle (see 29: 8397; 32: 

61).—J. Arbit. 


5363. Brehm, Jack W. Increasing cognitive dis- 
UR by a fait accompli. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
(il. 1959 (May), 58, 379—382. —Festinger's theory 

See 32: 347) states “that a person who is completely 
Orced to behave in a manner he would avoid if possi- 
E experiences no dissonance. On the other hand, 
M accompli—i.e., an event outside of the person's 
Same might conceivably create dissonance if that 
had уеп Would have led to the opposite behavior 
(% it been predictable at a prior choice point." An 
E nent 15 reported in which a fait accompli does 
A to have increased cognitive dissonance.—G. 


cpt: Brehm, Jack W., & Cohen, Arthur R. 
termina and chance relative deprivation as de- 
Psych УП of cognitive dissonance. J. abnorm. soc. 
of coni; 9 (May), 58, 383-387.—While the limits 

‘A ees that create dissonance may be greater 
Where 08е stipulated by Festinger (see 32: 347), just 
песе еве limits lie is not yet known. Ап experi- 
designed to reveal whether: (a) a chance 


Was 
ven А 
t сап affect the magnitude of dissonance, and 
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(b) the effect of such a chance event depends upon 
there having been a prior choice in commitment to the 
event.—G. Prank. 


5365. Brehm, Jack W., & Cohen, Arthur R. Re- 
evaluation of choice alternatives as a function of 
their number and qualitative similarity. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959 (May), 58, 373-378.—6th-grade 
school children were given systematically varied 
choices from among several toys in order to test 2 
derivations from Festinger’s theory of psychological 
dissonance (see 32: 347). This theory states: “the 
magnitude of dissonance and consequent amount of 
increased liking for the chosen alternative and de- 
creased liking for the unchosen alternative increases 
with (a) the qualitative dissimilarity of alternatives, 
and (b) the number of alternatives."—G. Frank, 


5366. Broadhurst, P. L. The interaction of task 
difficulty and motivation: The Yerkes Dodson law 
revived. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 321-338.— 
The law: an easily acquired habit may be readily 
formed under strong stimulation, whereas a difficult 
habit may be acquired readily only under relatively 
weak stimulation. The law, though important, has 
been neglected for 3 reasons: lack of recognition by 
original workers of its potential importance, the cli- 
mate of theoretical opinion prevalent in American 
psychology in the early decades of the century, the 
complexity of the phenomenon involved. 63 refer- 
ences to older and current research in motivation are 
discussed in terms of the Yerkes-Dodson law.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5367. Broen, W. E. Jr. Anxiety, intelligence, 
and achievement. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 701—704.— 
"The relation of anxiety to intelligence test perform- 
ance and achievement was studied in intelligence test 
situations, It was concluded that anxiety is a variable 
which, because it has similar effects on intelligence 
test performance and achievement, aids in the predic- 
tion of achievement. Because of this, procedures for 
suppressing anxiety during intelligence testing are 
Seen as decreasing the relationship between intelli- 
gence test performance and school achievement."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5368. Buckner, Donald N. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Human performance as a function of the 
joint effects of drive and incentive motivation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 20, 1078-1079.—Ab- 
stract. 


5369. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. Illinois) The 
dynamic calculus: Concepts and crucial experi- 
ments. In Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska sym- 
posium on motivation, 1959 (see 34: 5385). Pp. 84— 
134.—Summarizes research of the past decade at the 
Laboratory of Personality Assessment, University of 
Illinois, pointing out some of the quantitative regu- 
larities which are turning up and which give promise 
of some mathematical laws in the field of motivation. 
New data are presented in 2 categories: (a) the 
strength of motives, or motivation measurement re- 
search; and (b) dynamic structure research, or the 
relationships existing between interests, attitudes, and 
emotional attachments. The author feels that the 
dynamic calculus is especially useful in the fields of 
clinical and social psychology and learning theory. 
Comments by T. C. Schneirla and Eckhard H. Hess. 
47 refs.—M. F. Estep. : 
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5370. Clarke, А. D. B., & Clarke, A. М. Ке- 
covery from the effects of deprivation. Acta psy- 
chol., Amst., 1959, 16, 137-144.—Most studies of 
deprivation deal with young children and adolescents. 
Little attention has been paid to these same persons 
as adults. The deprivation characteristic of the fee- 
ble-minded is both maternal (separation) and en- 
vironmental (adverse nurture). Тһе latter is more 
common, but may include parental cruelty and neglect. 
The whole problem of individual differences in sus- 
ceptibility to psychological damage and differences 
in the amount of recovery thereafter requires inten- 
sive investigation. Only those showing damage are 
investigated; a larger group suffering damage, but 
unaffected or recovered, never come to attention.— 
G, Rubin-Rabson. 


5371. Clarke, Robert Brasher. (Stanford U.) 
The effects of individual response sets on meas- 
ures of mental speed. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Oct), 20, 1427.—Abstract. 


5372. Cohen, Arthur R. Communication dis- 
crepancy and attitude change: A dissonance 
theory approach. J. Pers., 1959 (Sep), 27, 386-396. 
—J of 36 undergraduates were told that they would 
have to exert great effort in comprehending some 
material opposed to views they had previously ex- 
pressed, whereas the other % were told they would 
need to exert little effort. “The results indicate an 
interaction such that under conditions of low effort, 
a direct resistance effect occurred: Ss' attitudes to- 
ward the issue changed more in line with the new in- 
formation, the less the discrepancy between the in- 
formation and their initial opinion. However, under 
conditions of high effort, expectations from disso- 
nance theory were fulfilled: Ss’ attitudes changed 
more, the more the discrepancy between the informa- 
tion and their initial opinion."—4. Rosen. 


5373. Cohen, Arthur R., Terry, Herbert L, & 
Jones, Charles B. Attitudinal effects of choice 
in exposure to counterpropaganda. J.abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959(May), 58, 388-391.—Conditions are 
explored “under which exposure to information dis- 
crepant form one's own opinion produces cognitive 
dissonance and consequent attitude change... . The 
results were discussed in terms of the importance of 
prior choice in exposure in creating dissonance."— 
G. Frank. 


5374. Davitz, Joel R., & Davitz, Lois Jean. Cor- 
relates of accuracy in the communication of feel- 
ings. J. Commun., 1959(Sep), 9, 110-117.—"The 
results of this experiment support the general hy- 
pothesis that the accuracy of the content-free com- 
munication of feelings is related to the subjective 
similarity and the strength of the feelings expressed. 
. .. The data do not support the hypothesis that ac- 
curacy of communication is related to either the ac- 
tivity or the valence of the feeling expressed.”—D. E. 
Meister. 


5375. Enticknap, L. E. (U. Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) The problem of timing. Aust. J. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 11, 215-216.—Abstract. 


5376. Feather, М. T. (U. New England, New 
South Wales, Australia) Success probability and 
choice behavior. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 58, 
257-266.—“The effect of varying S's subjective prob- 
ability of attainment in a choice situation involving 
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different goal objects was determined for ego-related 
уз. chance-related situational conditions, and for 
achievement-oriented vs. relaxed situational condi- 
tions, with attainment attractiveness (defined in terms 
of S's stated wishes with respect to attainment, in a 
situation free from commitment) and choice potential 
(defined by a stated choice in a situation implying 
commitment) as dependent variables. . . . It is sug- 
gested that theories of choice behavior should take 
account of the situational context in which the choice 
Occurs and the extent to which the choice involves 
commitment.” 22 refs.—J. Arbit. 


5377. Foley, P. J. (Defence Research Medical 
Lab. Toronto, Canada) The expression of cer- 
tainty. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 614-615. 
—29 RCAF cadets and 9 professional people were 
asked to rate the degree of subjective certainty of the 
occurrence of an event implied in 5 words, The 
words and the order for increasing certainty were: 
ox think, sure, certain, positive.—A. Н. Waters. 


5378. Goldstone, S., Jernigan, C., Lhamon, W. 

., & Boardman, W. K. A further note on inter- 
sensory differences in temporal judgment. Per- 
cept. mot, Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 252.—Visual and 
auditory Second Estimation Points (SEP) were ob- 
tained in that order from 21 Ss’ judgments of ascend- 
ing and descending durations as more or less than a 
clock second.” Results showed that a “longer visual 
than auditory duration is likely to be judged . . . 85 
one clock second."—C. H. Ammons. 


5379. Gordon, Jesse E. The stability of the as- 
sumed similarity response set in repressors ан 
sensitizers. J. Pers. 1959(Sep), 27, 362-3797 ў 
were 54 undergraduate males characterized pod 
metrically as repressors, sensitizers, or neutrals. i ac 
S predicted the psychometric responses of anot "S 
following a 45-minute interaction. БЕЗИ 20 
sume similarity with partner less often than do a 
pressors or neutrals. Differential characteristics o 
predictees did not produce differences 1m а » 
similarity. The assumed similarity response 8 
relatively stable.—4. Rosen. 


5380. Graebner, Oliver E. Children's со 
of God. In Inter-Institutional Seminar in C J Semis 
velopment, Collected papers: Inter-Instituisorr, po 
nar in child development, 1957 (see 34: 566 » cat- 
84-92.—A picture-booklet containing a series pen 
toon-like drawings depicting “Ideas about Go en 
given to 58 Lutheran and Catholic 8th-grade ‘i re and 
To test certain hypotheses concerning the nate 
origin of their ideas about God and to 
factors associated with the level of cc 
There was considerable uniformity in 0 ice ma 
to many of the questions. Age and intelligence р 
no difference as to the kinds of replies 8? 
Angelino. 


5381. Hashimoto, Juji. (Yokohama Майпо ar- 
Test no yokoku koka ni tsuite. [The at | Psy- 
nouncement of the coming test.] Jap. J. 0006 neni 
chol., 1959(Mar), 6, 217-222, 265.—4 expen 
were conducted using experimental an 60 chil- 
groups (a) a test in Japanese was given to as givet 
dren in 3rd grade, (b) an arithmetic test he 
to 60 4th graders, (c) an English spelling ^ was 
given to 58 8th graders, (d) а 


Japanese i. ү 
given to 60 7th graders. In all experiments 
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classes which received preannouncement of test showed 
higher performance in the test. It-was concluded that 
announcement of the forthcoming test had a motiva- 
tion power that has a positive effect on performance, 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


5382. Heath, Douglas. (Haverford Coll.) Stimu- 
lus similarity and task familiarity as determinants 
of expectancy generalization. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Oct), 58, 289-294.—S stated an expected per- 
centile score on a vocabulary test, took the test and 
was given a prearranged score which was either be- 
low or above his initial expectancy. Then each esti- 
mated his performance on 5 or 6 randomly presented 
tests that varied in degree of similarity to the vo- 
cabulary. It was concluded that Rotter's theory of 
expectancy generalization (see 17: 597; 29: 3999) 
needs to be revised to take into account determinants 
other than goal relatedness that affect the shape of 
the generalization gradient.—J. Arbit. 


5383. Heilizer, Fred. (U. Rochester) A note 
on the postural sway distribution. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Dec), 23, 493-495.—8Ss were female col- 
lege volunteers. Postural sway distribution was not 
normal. Careful interpretations of negativistic atti- 
ps or personalities should be made.—4. А. Kram- 
ASH, 


5384. Hess, Eckhard Н. (U. Chicago) The re- 
lationship between imprinting and motivation. In 
Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska symposium оп 
motivation, 1959 (see 34: 5385). Pp. 44—77.—Pre- 
Sents new research on the relatively new problem of 
imprinting. Imprinting is contrasted with associative 
learning by pointing out that there is a "critical 
period” in which imprinting must take place, that 
imprinting is superior when trials are massed rather 
than Spaced, that imprinting follows a law of effort, 
that Primacy is more important than recency in im- 
Printing, and that punishment tends to enhance im- 
Printing. Also reports on drug effects on the im- 
Printing process. Comments by T. C. Schneirla and 
Raymond B. Cattell. 29 refs.—M. F. Estep. 


5385. Jones, Marshall В. (Еа) (U. Nebraska) 
ebraska symposium on motivation, 1959. Lin- 
coln, Nebr.: Univer. Nebraska Press, 1959. ix, 243 
р. $425.—(see 32: 1262) Based on papers pre- 
с at the annual Nebraska Symposium on Motiva- 
Ms, (See 34: 5369, 5384, 5408, 5566, 5627, 5838)— 
«F, Estep, 


Зб. Kausler, Donald Н. (U. Arkansas) The 
of ects of a qualitative frame of reference on level 
aspiration, J. soc, Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 217- 
= Qualitative information about the difficulty of 
ор Perceptual learning test (disguised as an 
grou igence test) was given to two experimental 
ü E One of the groups was made to believe that 
dificult was very easy; the other . . . that it was very 
ties of | The mean aspiration scores and variabili- 
lese these scores were compared between each of 
tive ,SrOUDs and a control group given no qualita- 
information about test difficulty. It was found 
mean е qualitative information did not affect the 
the D tiation level but did increase significantly 
Variabiti ability of these scores. This increase in 
(7 ae ity was not eliminated when a personal frame 
Qualitas Ё ++ . was added to the already existing 
Alive social frame of reference.” —J. C. Franklin. 
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5387. Kausler, Donald H. Aspiration level as a 
determinant of performance. J. Pers., 1959(Sep), 
27, 346-351.—The motivational properties of level of 
aspiration were studied. “3 groups of Ss performed 
on a simple arithmetic test under varying level of 
aspiration conditions. They were: (a) group C, 
without instructions to express an aspiration level; 
(b) group L, with instructions to express an aspira- 
tion level; and (c) group LR, similar to group L 
but with the additional information of a reference 
Score (average performance achieved by group Lj. 
It was found that expressing an aspiration level served 
to increase performance level on the subsequent task.” 
—A. Rosen. 

5388. Lemaine, Jean-Marie. L'empathie et les 
problémes de la perception d'autrui. [Empathy 
and problems in the perception of another person.] 
Annee psychol., 1959, 59, 143-161.—In the several 
areas of perception of other persons only 1 is here 
reviewed: the prediction of character and verbal 
behavior. The 76 titles deal with empathic aptitude, 
customary variables in research in empathy, empathy 
and social accomplishments, empathy and interper- 
sonal relations, and interpersonal and social correlates 
of the supposition of similarity.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5389. Littig, Lawrence William. (U. Michigan) 
The effect of motivation on probability preferences 
and subjective probability. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Nov), 20, 1885.—Abstract. 


5390. Llewellyn-Thomas, E.  Successive time 
estimation during automatic positive feed-back. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 219-224.—"A. 
method of applying automatic positive feedback to 
time estimation studies is described, and the neces- 
sary apparatus is described. It is suggested that com- 
pounding of error in this way will amplify any con- 
sistent tendency to over or underestimate time periods. 
Thus, such a tendency may become apparent much 
earlier than with the use of statistical analysis in long 
runs. lt is also suggested that any Indifference In- 
terval may be found more quickly. The results of a 
trial series used to test the techniques support these 
postulates. It is suggested that the shape and direc- 
tion of the response curve may have some clinical 
significance."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5391. Maranell, Gary M. (State U. Iowa) Role- 
taking: Empathy and transparency. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 20, 1087-1088.—Abstract. 

5392. Martuscelli, Carolina. Os experimentos 
de interripcao de tarefa e a teoria de motivacao de 
Kurt Lewin. [The experiments of interrupted task 
and Kurt Lewin's theory of motivation.] Sao Paulo, 
Brasil: Univer. Sao Paulo, 1959. 160 p.—A sys- 
tematic survey of the experiments which followed 
Zeigarnik's research (see 1: 2365). These experi- 
ments are related to the theories of motivation, par- 
ticylarly Lewin's—H. B. English. 
5393. Meade, Robert D. (Trinity Coll.) Time 
estimates as affected by motivational level, goal 
distance, and rate of progress. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Oct), 58, 275-279.—The following hypotheses 
were tested: “(a) For Ss not motivated to reach the 
end of a task, perceived duration is unrelated either 
to rate of locomotion or to distance from the end of 
the task, and (b) for Ss motivated to reach the end 
of the task, perceived duration is inversely related to 
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rate of progress and distance from the goal.” Ss 
were given either low or high motivation instructions 
and contrived scores about their rate of advancement 
to the goal in a stylus maze. After 6 min. of prac- 
tice Ss estimated the time they had been working on 
the task. The hypotheses were supported.—J. Arbit. 


5394. Moore, Harry Estill, & Friedsam, Н. J. 
Reported emotional stress following a disaster. 
Soc. Forces, 1959(Dec), 38, 135-139.— Interviews of 
tornado victims support "the thesis that natural dis- 
asters lead to more long-run emotional stress than is 
commonly supposed [and] suggests some very real 
differences" between those so affected and other vic- 
tims.—4. R. Howard. 


5395. Nash, Harvey. The behavioral world. J. 
Psychol., 1959 ( Apr), 47, 277-288.—The writer points 
out that the behavioral world is an entity invoked by 
the O to help account for S's behavior. Such ac- 
counts have been largely intuitive. It is hoped that 
better ways can be found to relate this inner world 
and events in the real world, independent of the whims 
of the O, and free from circular reasoning.—R. W. 
Husband. 


5396. Naylor, G. F. K. (U. Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) The influence of stress situations on the 
subjective assessment of physical direction and 
magnitude. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 11, 222- 
223.—Abstract. 


5397. Noble, Clyde E. Alcock, Wayne T. & 
Frye, Roland L., Jr. The joint influence of prac- 
tice and instructions on discrimination reaction 
time. J. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 48, 125-130.—An ex- 
periment was performed on a visual discrimination 
reaction apparatus to test the hypothesis that speci- 
ficity of instructions is a relevant variable in the 
acquisition of perceptual motor skill. 2 groups of 52 
Ss received 160 practice trials (N) under different 
instructions (I) designed to vary the number of 
competing responses in the task. In agreement with 
predictions, there were significant effects on reaction 
time due to N, I, and the N X I interaction. Evi- 
dence that the inferior nonspecific group was ap- 
proaching the level of the specific group was at- 
tributed to decreasing amounts of interference as a 
function of increasing habit strength for the correct 
responses.—R. W. Husband. 


5398. Orbeli, L. A. Osobennosti razvitiia vys- 
shei nervnoi deiatel’nosti rebénka. [Features of 
development of higher nervous activity in the child.] 
Zh. vyssh. пег. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 311-318.—A fter 
discussing developmental problems in terms of Pav- 
lovian theory, the author concludes that, “if physiolo- 
gists and pediatricians work together, they will be 
able to create the conditions for the correct under- 
standing of the formation of man and of the complex 
social relations between people” and that “only on the 
basis of verbal communication between adults and 
children can there be built up those interrelations 
which distinguish man from the animal world."— 
I. D. London. 


5399. Pavlis, Elisabeth. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Aufmerksamkeitsschwankungen in kurzen Reak- 
tionsreihen. [Fluctuations in attention during short 
reaction series.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
775-782.—89 students had to judge whether the right 
half of the test card contained the same or different 
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letters as the left half. The error rate served as 
measure of attention. No periodicity of fluctuation 
could be detected. Attention deteriorated faster when 
presentation of stimuli followed in quick succession 
and when the amount of information on each half 
of the test card was increased—W. J. Koppitz. 


5400. Podell, Lawrence. (City Coll. New York) 
An alternative view of female role conflict. J. 
hum. Relat., 1959, 7, 546-555.—The problem of fe- 
male role conflict, as stated in the sociological litera- 
ture, is restated in terms of a particular conceptual 
framework, namely, the structural-functional theo- 
retical one. As restated, the problem is seen to be a 
lack of congruence between internalized values and 
normative role expectations.—A. М. Frumkin, 


5401. Rabbie, Jacob M., Brehm, Jack М, & 
Cohen, Arthur R. Verbalization and reactions to 
cognitive dissonance. J. Pers., 1959 (Sep), 27, 407- 
417.—“Тһе purpose of the present study was to show 
that (a) the decision to take the discrepant stand is 
sufficient to produce dissonance and consequent atti- 
tude change, and (b) the more the individual ver- 
balizes in favor of the discrepant stand, the more in- 
hibited will be his attitude change. 60 college stu- 
dents were individually asked to write essays against 
their private attitudes. High and low dissonance was 
created by giving them few or many justin 
for taking the discrepant stand. Attitudes of half 0 
the subjects in each of these conditions were meas- 
ured before they wrote the discrepant essay (but after 
the decision) while those of the other halt were Шы 
ured after they wrote the essay. The results indi 
that the decision to take a discrepant position 15, e 
ficient to produce dissonance and consequent attitu : 
change in the direction of that position. Нок 
verbalizing the discrepant stand before or after а! d 
tude measurement neither inhibited пог facilitate 
the attitude change."—/4. Rosen. BI. 

5402. Robinson, J. S. Light onset and ferme 
tion as reinforcers for rats living under ui 
light conditions. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, R p 
“Light onset had a significant reinforcing € flight 
the bar pressing behavior of 28 hooded rats, 200 un 
termination was not reinforcing. Illumination s 
ences during operant level pretest sessions ange 
effect on subsequent responsiveness to light КЕЛ Ws 
during test sessions. It is concluded that а © ү ИШ 
hensive account of the motivational effects EAT 
light change must consider not only the reward "o 
of response-produced light change itself, but преп! 
reinforcement value of stimulus change bone ina 
upon S's scanning of the visual inhomogene! 
lighted environment."—C. H. Ammons. 


5403. Rommetveit, Ragner, & Svalhe ercep- 
U. Oslo, Norway) Selectivity in person Perot 
tion in different experimental settings: iion ther 
kol., 1959, 11, 238-249.—In person perception © 
is a distinction between situational, perso??? vith 
stimulus determinants of selectivity, vate 
motivational tendencies or recent experienc от of 
perceiver. The experiment dealt with соп 
personal and stimulus determinants. po by 
that stimulus determinants may effect ix en the 
changing the motivational relationships b judgment 
perceiver and the stimulus person. Um 
may influence selectivity also, in both. 
“bad” characteristics presented, and 
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choice of friend or mate in perception selectivity.— 
0. I. Jacobsen. 


5404. Rommetveit, Ragnar, & Svalheim, Roar. 
Selectivity in person perception in different ex- 
perimental settings. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 
290-301.—(see 34: 5403).—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5405. Royce, Joseph R. The search for mean- 
ing. Amer, Scientist, 1959(Dec), 47, 515-535—A 
trait that marks man as distinctly human is his in- 
sistent quest for the meaning of things. Royce opines 
that the way in which contemporary man is clutching 
at straws in his search for meaning is symptomatic 
both of the depth of his concern and of the inade- 
quacy of the answers which are emerging. This 
theme is developed primarily by elaboration of rele- 
vant material on the problems of reality and value, 
and the psychology of perception and personality.— 
M. C. Benton. 


5406. Schachtel, Ernest G. (William Alansen 
White Inst.) Metamorphosis: On the develop- 
ment of affect, perception, attention, and memory. 
New York: Basic Books, 1959, viii, 344 p. $6.00— 
Focuses on the factors of affect, perception, attention, 
and memory in human growth and development from 
birth to adulthood. The 12 chapters of the book are 
organized undef the following 3 major rubrics: affect, 
anxiety, and the pleasure principle; the 2 basic per- 
ceptual modes (autocentricity and allocentricity) ; at- 
tention and memory.—H. Feifel. 


" 5407. Schlosberg, H., & Kling, J. W. The rela- 
tionship between “tension” and efficiency. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 395-397.—“Earlier results 
Suggesting a curvilinear relation between level of 
activation and efficiency of performance were not 
reproduced. The effects of suggestion and the need 
or multiple indices of activation level are possible 
ода for the discrepancy in results."—C. Н. Am- 
ons, 


5408. Schneirla, T. C. (American Museum Na- 
tural History) An evolutionary and developmen- 
tal theory of biphasic processes underlying ap- 
Proach and withdrawal. In Marshall R. Jones 
(Ed.), Nebraska symposium on motivation, 1959 (see 
34: 5885). Pp. 1-42.— Present hypotheses, supported 
Y research data, on such topics as the effects of 
Stimulus intensity on behavior, qualitative differences 
in the learning processes at different phylogenetic and 
ontogenetic levels, and the relative usefulness of 
ames-Lange and Cannon type theories of emotion 
ot explaining different levels of behavior. An analy- 
Sis of the development of smiling and reaching in 
Шап is used to illustrate this theory of a biphasic 
Process, Comments by Raymond B. Cattell and 

“ага H, Hess. 125 refs.—M. F. Estep. 


p; 45. Schwaab, Edleff Helmut. (Boston U.) 
pendency factors in relation to recall of de- 

20" €ncy material Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 
» 1441-1442. Abstract, 


5410. Schwesinger, Gladys C. Twentieth cen- 
50 Robinson Crusoe. J, Hered., 1959( Mar-Apr), 
? .—Surveys of intelligence in remote rural 
it rly always show retardation which increases 
às "dd Such surveys have never included pioneers, 
Drove d group who migrate to hinterlands to im- 
© their lot. Outlined here is the remarkable 
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achievement story of 1 such pioneer and his family, 
which suggests that innate capacity and motivation, 
even in a culturally deprived environment can result 
in a high level of mental accomplishment. It is urged 
that scientifically controlled research be conducted on 
other rurally remote pioneers and their children, 
reared without benefit of formal schooling, as the 
opportunity to measure their mental level and ac- 
complishments will be lost as progress brings ейиса- 
tion and culture to their doorstep.—G. C. Schwe- 
singer. 

5411. Tajfel, H., & Cawasjee, S. D. (Oxford U., 
England) Value and the accentuation of judged 
differences: А confirmation. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 436-439.—"Subjects were re- 
quested to estimate the diameter of two coins differ- 
ing in size and value, and presented successively. 
Unfamiliar coins of identical sizes, similar design, 
and identical texture and brightness were used as 
control stimuli, The results show that judged differ- 
ences between the current coins are significantly 
larger than the judged differences between the con- 
trol stimuli, and provide evidence that this phe- 
nomenon is much more consistent and clear-cut than 
simple overestimation due to value.”—G. Frank. 


5412. Traugott, N. N. Osobennosti slovesnogo 
otchéta pri vnov’ obrazuemykh dvigatel’nykh uslo- 
vynkh refleksakh u detei doshkol’nogo vozrasta. 
[Features of verbal account of conditioning with 
newly formed motor conditioned reflexes in children 
of preschool age.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 328-334.—The ability of children 2-7 years of age 
to describe the course of motor conditioning depends 
on the methods used, the stimuli applied, and on 
whether elaboration and stabilization of the condi- 
tioned motor response was possible. Description of 
the various elements of the conditioning process is 
shown to appear in uniform sequence with Ist refer- 
ence to “unconditioned reinforcement and natural 
stimuli” and final “connection of the stimulus with 
the response and reinforcement. . . . The older the 
child, the sooner the account appears in the course 
of elaborating the conditioned reflex. Before the con- 
ditioned reflex is elaborated, children under 3 years 
of age cannot always give an account even of the 
stimuli. Children of 3 to 5 years can give no ac- 
count of the conditioned connection before the reflex 
is stabilized. In children over 5 years of age, the 
account may precede the appearance of conditioned 
motor reflexes. However, if the task becomes more 
complicated, dissociation between the account and 
conditioned motor reflexes may be displayed even in 
children of senior preschool age.”—J, D. London. 


5413. Tresselt, M. E., & Mayzner, M. S. A fur- 
ther study in the consistency of judgments in cate- 
gorizing verbal material J. Psychol., 1959 ( Apr), 
47, 337-341.— This study was designed to discover the 
consistency between 2 different judgmental techniques 
employed in categorizing verbal stimuli, and the re- 
liability of 1 of these techniques. In 1 technique Ss 
were asked to judge whether words did or did not 
belong to given conceptual categories, and in. the 
2nd technique Ss expressed their judgments on a 
7-point rating scale. The results clearly demon- 
strated the high consistency between the 2 techniques, 
with a rank difference correlation of .86 being ob- 
tained, and the high reliability of 1 of them (the 7- 
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point rating scale), with Pearsonian r's ranging from 
.64 to .91.—R. W. Husband. 


5414. Vurpillot, Éliane. L'aspect fonctionnel de 
la signification et son influence sur l'llusion de 
Delboeuf. [The functional view of meaning and its 
influence on Delboeuf’s illusion.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959(Apr), 4, 127-132.—3 hypotheses were studied 
with 50 psychology students as Ss: (a) Given a 
knowledge of some functional connection between the 
2 concentric circles, there will be a reduction in the 
amount of illusion—rejected. (b) Ss permitted-train- 
ing by trial-and-error would learn to correct their 
errors—confirmed. (c) Training on this illusion 
will transfer effectively to other materials—rejected. 
—C. J, Adkins, 


5415. Welford, A. T. (Cambridge U., England) 
Evidence of a single-channel decision mechanism 
limiting performance in a serial reaction task. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 11, 193-210.— 
“An experiment is described in which the subject sat 
facing a display of two neon bulbs” to which he re- 
sponded by depressing keys placed under each hand. 
A response “to a signal arriving during the reaction 
time to a former signal will be delayed by an amount 
approximately equal to the time elapsing between the 
arrival of the signal and the end of the reaction time 
to the former signal” except when they arrive close 
together and are reacted to as a group. “Delays can 
be occasioned by the monitoring of responses as well 
as by reactions to signals. ‘Grouping’ of signal and 
monitoring may occur when a signal arrives close to 
the beginning of the movement made in responses to 
a previous signal."—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

5416, Zedek, Meira Ellen. (Boston U.) ‘The 
conditioning of verbal behavior with negative cul- 
tural connotations. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 
20, 1873-1874.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4951, 4959, 4964, 5066, 5078, 
5154, 5248, 5566, 5627, 5664, 5674, 5677, 5702, 
5748, 5869, 5884, 6222) 
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5417. Adamson, Robert. (Emory U.) Inhibi- 
tory set in problem solving as related to reinforce- 
ment learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 58, 
280-282.—0On the assumption that the development 
of inhibitory set proceeds according to the principles 
of reinforcement learning, it was predicted that inter- 
mittant success of a solution method should cause 
greater resistance to extinction of the method in in- 
appropriate problem situations than should every- 
trial success. 3 series of anagrams were presented to 
32 college students: set-induction, extinction and re- 
instatement. The hypothesis was supported —J. 
Arbit. 


5418. Agathon, M., & Lelord, G. F. Comparison 
of child and adult EEGs during sound-light con- 
ditioning. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 612—N. A. 
Popov’s method was used to present the CS (sound 
of a flute) and US (a pencil of bright light) to 
study the duration of the cortical response: the flat- 
tening of the EEG recording after the stimulus (alpha 
blocking time). The responses of 28 children, aged 
7-14.6 years, were compared with those 35 adults, 
aged 23-35 years. Ss’ IQs (measured by the Binet- 
Simon or Wechsler-Bellevue) ranged from 90 to 135. 
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All were normal socially and had no physical de- 
ficiency or psychiatric disease. The number of sound- 
light pairings necessary to obtain a CR to sound was 
slightly smaller for adults. “The results might be 
understood in light of Pavlovian theory and utilized 
in the study of psychiatric groups.”—C. H. Ammons, 

5419. Androsova, Z. G., Ginetsinskit, A. G, 
Gnedina, T. N., Kurduban, L. IL, Natochin, IU. 
V., & Tolkunov, B. F. Ob uslovnykh reaktsiiakh, 
obrazuiushchikhsia pri deistvii gumoral’nykh fak- 
torov. [On conditioned reactions formed under the 
action of humoral factors.] Zh. vyssh. nervn, Deia- 
tel., 1959, 9, 388-397.—Following repeated injection 
of adrenalin into a dog, a conditioned reaction is 
formed, which is expressed in a decrease in the num- 
ber of eosinophils in the blood and in rate of heart 
beat. Repeated injection of water into the animal's 
stomach brings about a conditioned polyuria, hy- 
dremia, and a higher osmotic blood pressure, No 
conditioned reflex change in the activity of the kid- 
neys was observed, resulting from the action of the 
neurohypophysis hormones. It is concluded that “con- 
ditioned reflexes repeat the unconditioned reaction to 
a reinforcing stimulus, provided it acts on the central 
nervous system. . . . In cases where the central oe 
of the stimulus is not pronounced and it acts йг 
on the effectors, the conditioned reflex is displaye 
as a compensatory reaction and assumes a form P 
posite to the peripheral action of the stimulus. 
cases where the humoral factor depresses the с 
nervous system (neurohypophysis hormones), no co! 
ditioned reflex is formed.”—/. D. London. 


5420. Asratian, Ё. A. Novye dannye o REC 
sily i poriadka sochetaniia razdrazhitelel dlia for- 
mirovaniia i sokhraneniia uslovnoreflektorny 
sviazel. [New data on the significance of stren; Ў 
and order of pairing of stimuli in the formation а! 
maintenance of conditioned reflex connection. rae 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 409-419.—After ae i 
tain number of pairings of selected stimuli in 0 0 
ance with the classic method of conditioning, Nono c 
them acquires the property of producing gr of 
of the partner as a conditioned reflex. In meth" 
experiments, 2 different stimuli of "similar EU in 
(sound and passive raising of paw) were ринен ҮР” 
another, 2 unconditioned stimuli of “similar, uer. 
(food and electrical stimulation of paw) ; in Viger- 
other, 1 unconditioned stimulus (food) and tae ob 
ent stimulus (passive raising of paw, local one in 
skin area). When pairing stimuli with еас oa are 
random sequence, both conditioned connect! Md 
about equivalent. When pairing in a fixed Кол 
the conditioned connections differ substantially 
one another.—7. D. London. ш) 


5421. Azrin, Nathan Н. (Аппа State Edo per- 
Punishment and recovery during fixed rat 01- 
formance. J. exp. Amal. Behav., 1959 (Oct), d-ratio 
305.—“The effect of punishment during formance 
reinforcement is to increase the pause in Pet the on- 
following reinforcement. No reduction О rdless of 
going rate of responding occurs, almost герй respon - 
the punishment intensity. This reduction 9 ring the 
ing by punishment is most pronounced du t R€ 
initial introduction or increase in punishmer as а 
covery from the effects of punishment Were con- 
function of continued exposure to the punishm 
ditions."—Avuthor abstract. 
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5422. Baggaley, A. R., Havas, F. W., & Stan- 
ners, R. F. Effects of stimulus complexity and 
discriminability on concept learning. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 757—763.— Concept learning was stud- 
ied by means of a card classification task, Various 
numbers and sizes of circles were drawn on each card, 
and the concepts were defined by the circles in two 
crucial positions on the cards, The independent vari- 
ables were Es, number of sizes of circles, number of 
irrelevant circles per card, and discriminability of the 
circle sizes. The dependent variable was solution 
time, and S set his own pace. Sixty-four college stu- 
dents served as Ss. The problems with two irrelevant 
circles per card were significantly more difficult to 
solve than those with one irrelevant circle per card. 
Тһе other main effects and all the interactions were 
nonsignificant. These results were discussed in con- 
nection with Ss' retrospections and with the re- 
sults of previous experiments on concept learning."— 
С. Н. Ammons. 


5423. Barnett, Charles D. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Stimulus generalization in normals and 
retardates on a visual-spatial task requiring a 
voluntary response. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 
20, 1078.—Abstract. 


5424. Beatty, Frank S., Dameron, Lawrence E., 
& Greene, Joel E. An investigation of the effects 
of reward and punishment on visual perception. 
J. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 47, 267-276.—The purpose 
of this study was to determine: (a) whether Ss who 
had been rewarded upon the presentation of certain 
profiles perceived those profiles at significantly lower 
illumination thresholds than when punished upon the 
Presentation of other profiles; (b) to determine 
Whether money served as reward and punishment. 

he experiment consisted of presenting 4 vertical, 
Outline, contour, facial profiles tachistoscopically, to 
24 undergraduate college students. The profiles and 
their names were learned during a pretraining series, 
associated with reward and punishment during a 
training series, and presented during a posttraining 
Series to determine the effects of reward and punish- 
Ment on the S’s involvement concerning the accept- 
ance and return of money, No significant differ- 
ences were found between all profiles which had been 
rewarded and all which had been punished, The use 
0" money as reward and punishment, as far as the 
fouditions of this experiment are concerned, appears 
0 mediate some kind of set to achieve rather than to 
INT directly as a reinforcing agent.—R. W. Hus- 


Б 5425, Berry, R. N. Effects of varying percent- 
A of reinforcement in an unrelated interpolated 
gn Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 669-674.—“Two ex- 
pns in which the same number-matching task 
oreet rupted, presented varying ratios of rein- 
үе. In an interpolated task. In Exp. I the 
(UR er natching task was interrupted after the first 
natio the seven columns, and a perceptual discrimi- 
digas was interpolated. Percentage of verbal 
to ga ent in this interpolated task varied from 0 
о there was also a rest group, not given the 
fag, Plated task. In Exp. II the number-matching 
tnn “as interrupted after the first of the four col- 
at were used; the interpolated activity con- 
relating samples of handwriting to person- 
Tiptions; verbal reinforcement was 10, 50, 
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or 90%, and given at the end of the interpolated task. 
In both Exps.... ће E who ran the Ss in ће num- 
ber-matching task did not know . . . which reinforce- 
ment group [Ss were їп]... (a) Trend analyses 

. reveal significant differences between high and 
low reinforcement groups in both experiments. (b) 
The major change in the effect of the reinforcement 
ratio is between 17% and 33%. (c) The effect of 
50% reinforcement is the same as the effect of larger 
percentages. (d) The data are interpreted in terms 
of non-specific effects of reinforcing events."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5426. Birch, Herbert G., & Demb, Howard. 
(Metropolitan Medical Center, NYC) The forma- 
tion and extinction of conditioned reflexes in 
“brain-damaged” and mongoloid children. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1959(Aug), 129, 162-170.—Comparison 
is made of the conditionability and rate of extinction 
of a conditioned galvanic skin reflex in 2 groups of 
brain injured children, a group of mongoloid, and a 
group of normal children. Hyperactive and/or dis- 
tractible brain injured children required more trials 
to reach criterion than brain injured children not so 
characterized. The mongoloid Ss required a longer 
conditioning period than the group of nonhyperactive 
and/or distractible brain injured children. While the 
number of extinction trials was not significantly dif- 
ferent for the 3 groups, there were differences in the 
extinction process itself. These results are related 
to conditiond reflex theory.—N. Н. Pronko. 

5427. Blough, Donald S. (Brown U.) Gen- 
eralization and preference on a stimulus-intensity 
continuum, J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1959(Oct), 2, 
307-317.—6 pigeons were trained on single stimulus 
intensities; 4 were reinforced at all stimulus intensi- 
ties. Responses of all birds were subsequently re- 
corded at 11 stimulus intensities, spanning a range 
of 3.6 log units, Birds trained at single intensities 
produced consistent generalization functions around 
the training stimulus. Birds reinforced at all in- 
tensities gave a relatively large number of responses 
in the lower-middle intensity range. This intensity 
preference may account in part for the shape of the 
generalization curves. However, the observed pref- 
erence may derive from a summation of generaliza- 
tion functions around the several stimuli.—J. Arbit. 

5428. Bolles, Robert C. (Hollins Coll.) The ef- 
fect of altering the middle of the list during serial 
learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 72, 577- 
580.—Altering the middle of a serial list of nonsense 
syllables, either by interchanging old syllables or by 
substituting new ones, does not affect the rate of 
learning the list nor the shape of the serial position 
curve.—R. Н. Waters. 


5429. Bower, С. H., Fowler, H., & Trapold, M. 
A. (Yale U.) Escape learning as a function of 
amount of shock reduction. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 58, 482-484.—Rats ran from an alley where 
they received a continuous shock of 250 v. to a goal- 
box where they received a continuous shock of either 
50, 150, or 200 v. for 20 sec. Escape performance 
was an increasing function of amount of shock reduc- 
tion. The results are analogous to those obtained by 
Crespi (see 17: 1494) and Zeaman (see 24: 1733) 
with appetitive rewards and suggest that similar be- 
havioral laws underlie both instrumental appetitive 
and escape conditioning —J. Arbit. 
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5430. Brown, D. G. Recall of an event by kin- 
dergarten children four years later. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 313.—4 years after taking the 
It Scale for Children twice, “38 of the 44 girls (86%) 
and 42 of the 50 boys (84%) did not remember ‘play- 
ing the game' with It, while 6 of the girls (14%) and 
8 of the boys (16%) indicated they remembered (or 
thought they remembered, i.e., ‘I think so,’ etc.) play- 
ing the game with It."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5431. Brown, W. Lynn; Overall, John E., & 
Gentry, George V. (U. Texas) “Absolute” versus 
“relational” discrimination of intermediate size in 
the rhesus monkey. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 
72, 593-596.—In 2 experiments it is shown that the 
9 adult male monkeys employed learned “both ‘ab- 
solute’ and ‘relational’ cues during training in a single 
stimulus-situation and that there is a strong tendency 
to respond to ‘absolute’ stimulus-values whenever 
feasible.”—R. Н. Waters. 

5432. Budylin, V. G., & Levshunova, N. A. 
(Stavropol Medical Inst.) Obrazovanie i techenie 
uslovnykh refleksov pri nalichii v kore mozga 
travmaticheskoí dominanty. [Formation and course 
of conditioned reflexes in the presence of a traumatic 
dominant in the cerebral cortex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 573-577.—Traumatization of the sci- 
atic nerve in 4 dogs led to formation of a locus of ex- 
citation in the cerebral cortex exhibiting the basic 
feature of a dominant; that is, stability, inertness, and 
concomitant inhibition of other nerve centers. The 
formation of this dominant disturbed the course of 
formerly elaborated conditioned reactions and the 
formation of new conditioned reflexes. Conditioned 
reflexes were periodically inhibited and restored. In- 
hibition of conditioned secretion from the left parotid 
was accompanied by conditioned secretion from the 
right parotid, and vice versa—I. D. London. 

5433. Buss, Arnold H. (U. Pittsburgh) Supple- 
mentary report: Maintenance of a previously 
learned concept as a function of partial reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 58, 414-415.— 

A. previous study (see 28: 471) attributed the slow- 
ness of nonreversal shift to partial reinforcement of 
the previously acquired concept. The present experi- 
ment varies partial reinforcement of the previous 
concept after a shift is required, during learning of 
the 2nd concept. If the original analysis is correct, 
the greater the percentage of reinforcement, the more 
the previously learned concept will be maintained. 
Partial reinforcement of the old concept during the 
ae of a new concept impedes its learning —J. 
rbit. 


5434. Campbell, Samuel Lewis. (Indiana U.) 
Sequences of behavior in shock-escape training. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1875-1876.—Ab- 
stract. 

5435. Carlin, Jean Effal. (U. Minnesota) Word- 
association strength as a variable in verbal paired- 
associate learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 
20, 1876.—Abstract. 

5436. Champion, R. А. (U. Sydney, Australia) 
Reinforcement and learning theory. Aust. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Dec), 11, 214.—Abstract. 


5437. Cieutat, Victor J. (Louisiana State U.) 
Supplementary Report: Stimulus and response 
meaningfulness (m’) in paired-associate learning 
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by hospitalized mental patients. J. exp. 
1959(Dec), 58, 490.—An extension of 
Cieutat, Stockwell, and Noble (see 33: 979; 
effects of meaningfulness of the stimulus ап 
upon acquisition rates. Replicated the findi 
previous report and concludes that "these re 
stitute an extension of earlier findings to 
tion of hospitalized mental patients, illust 
within-species generality of certain functio! 
area of human learning."—J. Arbit. 

5438. Clements, Jacqulyn Starken. (Ind 
Selective recall of tasks in relation to 
anxiety, recall orientation, and ѓогеуга! 
completion or incompletion. Dissertatio 
1959 (Oct), 20, 1435-1436.—Abstract. 

5439. Cook, T. W. Cumulative transf 
reproduction patterns on the Toronto Peg. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 375-385.—"'Fiye 
of five Ss each learned to reproduce five patter 
25 colored pegs after 5-sec. presentation, 
presentations and attempts at reproduction. 
tinued until each S made an errorless trial 1 
interval between learning periods was 5 min, 
pattern included one of five variations of spati; 
tion, form, color, and orientation. A given 
orientation were always associated, but spatia 
tion, form, and color-orientation were arm 
balance effects, pattern differences, and S dii f 
The patterns produced were scored both for err s 
placement of individual pegs and for form, 
tion, color, placement, and spacing of color grou 
All measures show cumulative but decreasing а! j 
of transfer from task to task... . Except [for] time 
the transfer is closely associated with decrease 
number of trials, Time scores show, in add 
speeding up at the beginning of each new tasi 
difficulty of learning increases and the relative ай 
of transfer decreases with spatial position of 
color groups. Transfer is negatively related to 
fairly obvious similarities between errors ? 
play forms and orientations. Errors most 5 " 
the display in form and orientation increas 
errors dissimilar to the display decreased with | 
ing within tasks.”—C. Н. Ammons. 

5440. Cronholm, Börje, & Lagergren, 
(Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) 
disturbances after electroconvulsive therapy: 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., 1959, 34, 283-310.— 
of 83 patients learned a number 5 sec. b 
2 other groups of 97 and 50 learned it 15 ап TR 
respectively, before shock. Recall was most y 
in the 60-sec. group. Recovery is a linear, 
of log t—where t is time after an ECS— dune 
160 min. after ECS. 10 tables, 58 refs.—K, : 

5441. Dallett, Kent M. (U. California, p^ 
Retention of remote associations. J. exp. д 
1959(Sep), 58, 252-255.—"In an attempt toi 
differential forgetting hypothesis, remote 5509 
were obtained by the Association Metho E. 
20 min., or 48 hr. after a 14-syllable list 0) 
tralist similarity had been learned to a CHM 
11/14 correct anticipations. In terms of the PP 
tion of adjacent forward associations, 
differential forgetting; however, there 
crease in the frequency of the more remo! 
tions which barely missed significance at 
level."—]7. Arbit. 
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5442. Dan'ko, IU. I.  Kinesteticheskoe (pro- 
priotseptivnoe) razdrazhenie kak uslovnyi signal 
vegetativnoi reaktsii u cheloveka. [Kinesthetic 
(proprioceptive) stimulation as a conditioned signal 
of autonomic reaction in man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 500-507.— Changes in the amplitude 
of arm or leg movements in the adult can be made 
conditioned signals for salivary reaction, provided 
changes in movement are reinforced—in these ex- 
periments, by oral administration of a solution of 
cranberry extract. The conditioned reflex to this 
proprioceptive stimulation is rapidly formed and 
stable. Conditioned inhibition, as well as “differen- 
tiation within the motor analyzer," is formed still 
more rapidly. “Rapid cortical switch-over" of the 
elaborated conditioned salivary reactions is observed 
when the other leg or arm is made to perform simi- 
larly.—I. D. London. 


5443. de Montpellier, Gérard. Théories de l'ap- 
prentissage et conditions de la performance. 
[Theories of learning and conditions of performance.] 
Annee psychol., 1959, 59, 107-116.—Learning theo- 
ries according to Thorndike, Hull, and Tolman are 
reviewed, and in terms of the latter, the conditions 
of performance.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5444, DiMascio, A. Learning characteristics of 
nonsense syllables: A function of letter frequency. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 585-591.— This study was 
undertaken to test the relationship between the as- 
Sociation values of consonant nonsense syllables and 
frequency values of these syllables obtained by sum- 
mating the logarithms of the frequency of occurrence 
in the English language of the letters composing the 
syllables. A high correlation between them was 
found. In the second phase, association value was 
held constant and consonant nonsense syllables of 
varying log frequency value were used in order to 
test the effect of frequency, per se, on recall ability 
Over а 60-ѕес, interval. A high positive relationship 
was found, indicating that nonsense syllables with 
“Неге of high log frequency value were recalled more 
Often, Next, the log frequency value was held con- 
Stant and syllables of varying association value were 
Used to determine the effect of association value, per 
36 on recall ability. No relationship was found be- 
tween recall and association value when the log fre- 
у value was held constant, It was concluded 
el frequency is an important variable [which] . . . 
ad ‚. be corrected for or controlled. It was 

80 concluded that association value is related to 
к е frequency of occurrence value and that frequency 

Occurrence is а more parsimonious and fundamen- 

Сопсер{.”—С, Н. Ammons. 


1, Б. Feldman, M. J, Lang, P. J., & Levine, B. 
Tete 079 association disturbance, learning, and 
ences Оп. Psychol, Rep., 1959, 5, 607-608.—" Differ- 

n In paired-associate learning and retention over 
turb; and 1 wk. of six words showing association dis- 
COPIE (loaded words) and six comparable neutral 
g АП for 43 Ss were studied. Ss were asked to 
to теје spouse members of a 12-item list and then 

on the list, There were “по significant differ- 

ei fhe: learning [recall, or relearning] attributable 
altho the loaded-neutral or pair-order variables,” 


leanna, Eh “pair order was significant for the 1-һг. re- 
rapid Б group, confirming . . . a trend favoring more 


earning and relearning when the nonsense 
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syllable was the stimulus member of the pair. ... 
Frequency of usage (Thorndike-Lorge) proved to be 
unrelated” to Laffal’s measure of association response 
frequency or “the frequency with which a word was 
chosen as loaded."—C. H, Ammons. 

5446, Ferdinand, Willi. (U. Münster, Germany) 
Experimentelle Untersuchungen über den Ein- 
fluss der persónlichen Wichtigkeit des Materials 
auf das Behalten. [Experimental studies of the per- 
sonal importance of content on retention.] Psychol, 
Forsch., 1959 ( Jun), 25, 455-517.—In a replication of 
J. F. Brown's studies the retention of interrupted 
ego-involving tasks was compared with the retention 
of interrupted “indifferent” tasks. Ss were school 
children of 10 and 14 years. Retention was the same 
for completed tasks, whether ego-involving or indif- 
ferent. Completion of a task depended on "inner" 
factors not always identifiable with “outer” task com- 
pletion. For ego-involving tasks the "inner" factors 
assumed even greater importance than for the in- 
different tasks. By the same token such ego-involv- 
ing tasks were less likely to be experienced as “com- 
pleted,” and were thus better remembered—EZ, W. 
Eng. 

5447. Frankmann, Judith Parker. (Indiana U.) 
Discrimination learning with single, compound, 
and alternate stimulus sets. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Nov), 20, 1876-1877.—Abstract. 

5448. Frankmann, Raymond Winter, Jr. (In- 
diana U.) Effects of forced rewarded and nonre- 
warded trials in T maze learning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1447.—A bstract. 

5449. Gentry, George V., Overall, John Е, & 
Brown, W. Lynn. (U. Texas) Transpositional 
responses of rhesus monkeys to stimulus-objects 
of intermediate size. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 
72, 453-455.—“When response tendencies based upon 
‘absolute’ stimulus-values are equated, rhesus monkeys 
demonstrate significant ‘relational learning’. . . [thus 
confirming] results obtained . . . with chimpanzees 
and [extending] the findings to a lower primate 
form.”—R. H. Waters. 


5450. Gewirtz, Hava Bonné. Displacement of 
preference as a function of avoidance-avoidance 
conflict. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(May), 58, 
395-398.—"An earlier study [see 34: 804] . . . has 
demonstrated that approach and avoidance gradients 
of preference could be obtained from children, fol- 
lowing positive or negative reinforcement (success 
or failure) applied to their response to a training 
task." This experiment is an extension of that study, 
and attempts to establish a condition under which 
preference displacement may occur.—G. Frank. 


5451. Goldberg, Irving A. (Columbia U.) Re- 
lations of response variability in conditioning and 
extinction. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1448. 
—Abstract. 


5452. Goodrich, K. P., Ross, L. Е., & Wagner, 
A. R. (State U. Iowa) Supplementary report: 
Effect of interpolated UCS trials in eyelid con- 
ditioning without a ready signal. J. exp. Psychol, 
1959(Осї), 58, 319-320.—A further study (see 32: 
2585) of whether UCS-alone trials interspersed in the 
middle of a series of CS-UCS conditioning trials pro- 
duces a performance increment in eyelid condition- 
ing. The present results, as previous findings by the 
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authors, do not show this effect for either of 2 in- 
dependent interpolated-UCS groups.—J. Arbit. 


5453. Green, Edward J., Sanders, Richard M., 
& Squier, Roger W., Jr. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Schedules of reinforcement and discrimination 
learning. J. exp. Amal. Behav., 1959(Oct), 2, 293- 
299.—"A. visual discrimination in the operant be- 
havior of human subjects was studied as a function 
of various basic schedules of reinforcement. Speed 
of formation and accuracy of the discrimination were 
found to vary systematically as a function of the 
schedules, demonstrating that behavioral control by 
external stimuli can be modified by various rein- 
forcing contingencies.”—Author abstract. 


5454. Guttman, Norman. (Duke U.) General- 
ization gradients around stimuli associated with 
different reinforcement schedules. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 58, 335-340.—7 pigeons were rein- 
forced on a l-min. schedule in the presence of 550 
my, and on a 5-min. schedule in the presence of 570 
my. A test of stimulus generalization in the wave- 
length continuum revealed a gradient essentially the 
same as that obtained after discrimination training 
involving complete extinction of responding to 570 
and intermittent reinforcement of 550. “It is con- 
cluded that the stimulus associated with the weaker 
of two reinforcement schedules possesses inhibitory 
properties in common with the extinguished stimulus 
of the ordinary discrimination situation."—J. Arbit. 


5455. Hanson, Harley M. (Duke U.) Effects 
of discrimination training on stimulus generaliza- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 58, 321-334.—33 
pigeons were trained in a Skinner-type situation to 
study the generalization gradient produced by dif- 
ferential reinforcement of 2 monochromatic stimuli 
and the changes in the gradient after discrimination 
training. Highly ordered generalization gradients 
(number of responses vs. wavelength) were obtained. 
The postdiscrimination gradients showed displace- 
ment away from the negative stimulus in the direc- 
tion of the positive. Time to the criterion of dis- 
crimination was found to decrease with increasing 
S*, 57 differences. These results were compared with 
an analysis of discrimination in terms of gradients 
of excitation and inhibition. 16 refs.—J. Arbit. 


5456. Harlow, Harry F. The development of 
learning in the Rhesus monkey. Amer. Scientist, 
1959(Dec), 47, 459-479.—Much can be learned from 
the Rhesus monkey about the development of learning. 
This article reports data assembled and analyzed dur- 
ing an integrated series of researches on learning 
capabilities conducted for a 5-year period. Since 
there are limits beyond which it is impossible or un- 
justifiable to use the human child as an experimental 
subject, the monkey is the S ideally suited for studies 
involving neurological, biochemical, and pharmaco- 
logical correlation of behavior—M. C. Benton. 


5457. Hatfield, Robert O. (U. Denver) The 
influence of an affective set on disyllable recog- 
nition thresholds. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol. 1959 
(Nov), 59, 439-441.—"'The present experiment was 
designed to test the hypothesis that there is a rela- 
tionship between motivational factors and perception. 
Electric shock was employed to induce anxiety pro- 
voking conditions in relation to the perception of cer- 
tain verbal symbols, and changes in their Speed of 
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perception were noted.” The words were associated 
with a conditioned response and conditioning was 
more rapid with shock than nonshock syllables.—G, 
Frank. 


5458. Hickson, Robert Hugh. (Indiana U.) Re- 
sponse probability in a two-choice learning situa- 
tion with varying probability of reinforcement, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1449-1450,—Ab- 
stract. 


5459. Ishihara, Iwataro, & Morimoto, Hiroshi, 
(Kanseigakuin U.) Imiteki hanka jigen no kettei, 
[Determination of the dimension of generalization in 
meaning.] Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 120-132, 270.—Based 
on our generalization-differentiation assumption, it 
was hypothesized that “the dimension generalization 
would be determined upon the learning of the second 
word.” 3 lists of pair-association learning were per- 
formed by 4 groups of 40 college students. Some 12 
nonsense syllables were used as stimulus words in 3 
lists. The response words were verbs each of which 
has 2 meanings and has some sort of interlist simi- 
larity. The order of learning 3 lists and different 
meanings were varied to the 4 groups. The results 
supported the hypothesis. English summary—s. 
Ohwaki. Я 

5460. Iwahara, Shinkuro, & Sugimura, Takeshi. 
(Nara Women’s U., Japan) Tenkan gakushü ni 
kansuru kenkyü: I. Ѕепко gakushü no kunrenryo 
no kóka. [Studies on shifts of discrimination learn- 
ing: I. The number of trials during prior learning. 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1958(Oct), 6, 106-112, 135- 
136—A position discrimination learning task b 
given to 150 children from 4 to 6 years of age. À Ki 
reaching 5, 10, 15, 20, or 30 successive correct di 
sponses, the learning task was replaced by à color | T 
crimination task. It was found that up to a сег н, 
point, the difficulty in shift of discrimina 
creases with higher level of the first learning. em 
tors (response habit and discrimination set) ue 
suggested as affecting difficulty in shift of learning. 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 58 

5461. Jager, Adolf Otto. (Beethovenstr., dun 
Góttingen, Germany) Einige emotionale, 9050 Ше 
und zeitliche Bedingungen des Erinnerns. ie 
emotional, conative, and temporal factors С 6 
ory.] Z. exp. angexw. Psychol., 1959, 6, 73 fos. m 
The memory experiment was incorporated ШШ 
civil service examination of 203 applicants i ШО 
their knowledge. Emotional factors Were, ет which 
from a self-rating success-failure scale agains subtest. 
the Ss marked their impressions after every = ith suc- 
The results indicate that material connected wi Б. 
cess experience in the long run increases Ui. fet- 
niscence, while material connected with failure ut de- 
ter remembered immediately after learning J. Kop- 
creases then more and more. 71 rets.—W. J. 


As a function of similarity and deg at), 
second learning.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 9590 a 
6, 223-228, 260. Nonsense syllables were тех; 
by 691 8th-grade children. Тһе paired- 
method was used. At the 2nd learning, is 
similarity of syllables and time interval fro 
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learning were varied to 24 groups. То varied time 
intervals, 3 kinds of transfer curve—retention, posi- 
tive and negative transfer—were obtained. "The 
relations between transfer and time intervals is a 
function of degree of similarity and of learning in the 
2nd task.” English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


5463, Kanfer, Frederick H., & Matarazzo, Joseph 
D. (Purdue U.) Secondary and generalized rein- 
forcement in human learning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Nov), 58, 400-404.—54 female Ss first learned 
a paired adjective list and were given poker chips for 
correct responses. All Ss then learned a 2nd task, 
a nonsense syllable list, to the same criterion. 1 
group exchanged tokens for 1 of 3 types of reward 
between Tasks 1 and 2 (generalized reinforcement), 
a 2nd group received only 1 type of reward (second- 
ary reinforcement), and a 3rd could not exchange 
the tokens. Generalized reinforcement is somewhat 
more effective than secondary reinforcement in human 
verbal learning.—J. Arbit. 


5464. Kausler, Donald H., Trapp, E. Phillip, & 
Brewer, Charles L. (U. Arkansas) Intentional 
and incidental learning under high and low emo- 
tional drive levels. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 
58, 452-455.—In Experiment I, the drive manipu- 
lated was intrinsic-score on the Taylor FAS. In 
Experiment II, drive was induced by differential in- 
structions. In both experiments the high drive group 
was superior to the low drive group in intentional 
larning but did not differ in incidental learning. 
The results indicate that emotional motivation is 
More situationally oriented than incentive oriented 
TEN and less confined to the relevant task.— 
» Arbit, 


5465. Keehn, J. D. A proactive restatement of 
the law of effect. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 709-711.— 

titical examination of the law of effect is found 
to result in the statement of three laws of behavior. 
(a) Given a particular ‘need’ an organism will engage 
‘rectly in consummatory behavior which alleviates 
this need, (b) If the consummatory activity is pre- 
vented or blocked in some way an organism will learn 
to engage in some other activity which effectively 
lows the consummatory behavior to continue. (с) 
: € more frequently the cosummatory behavior is in- 
1e rüpted, or prevented, the more frequently will the 
earned effective behavior occur."—C. H. Ammons, 


5466. Kelleher, Roger T, & Cook, Leonard. 
(Smith, Kline & French Lab.) An analysis of the 
ES Javior of rats and monkeys on concurrent fixed- 
ib avoidance schedules. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
met), 2, 203-211—Albino rats and squirrel 
суз pressed a lever to concurrently obtain food 
REN fixed-ratio schedule and avoid shock on a Sid- 
da avoidance schedule. The results with both spe- 
i$ show that performance on the concurrent schedule 

бш Тастегїей by avoidance behavior immediately 
Der reinforcement and fixed-ratio behavior just be- 
co cinforcement. Interactions between these 2 

Mponents are slight—J. Arbit. 


TRE Kendrick, D. C. Inhibition of, or with 
« we cement? Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 639-640.— 
the poe Cues of 3 albino rats each were brought to 
per со Of extinction by 25 massed practice trials 
grou Зу on successive days for a water reward. Both 

PS ran under 23-hr. water deprivation level, ran 
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a horseshoe shaped runway 10' long, and to obtain a 
reward of % cc. per trial had to depress a lever with 
а 60-gm. downward thrust 3 times in succession. 
Group A received 10095 reinforcement and Group B, 
60%, ie., 15 of the 25 trials were rewarded in a 
randomized order. . . . It was found that (a) Group 
B extinguished significantly faster (in days) and 
took significantly fewer trials to extinguish than 
Group А. А y? test was carried out on both the 
running and bar pressing times of Group B to see if 
there was a constant speed up of times following a 
non-reinforced trial. Results were negative." The 
concept of inhibition of reinforcement was not sup- 
ported, and the mechanism of inhibition with rein- 
forcement could account for these results.—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


5468. Kidd, J. R. How adults learn. New York: 
Association Press, 1959, 324 p. $4.75.—Defining 
learning as reorganization or change, not mere ac- 
cretion the author criticises the mythic obstacles to 
learning in adult life. The differences in the learn- 
ing of adult and child lie not in the learning process 
but in the matrix of the learning—the matrix of the 
life situation and also the matrix of the learner’s 
personality, In succession are considered the adult’s 
physical and sensory capacities, intellectual capacities, 
feelings and emotions, and motivations, interests, and 
attitudes. 1 chapter summarizes the major learning 
theories. Another describes certain fields in which 
the learning of adults has been studied. Under “En- 
vironment for Learning” are included physical con- 
ditions, special devices, social structures, Concluding 
chapters are “The Teacher Learning Transaction” 
and "The Teacher in the Learning Transaction."— 
H. B. English. 


5469. Kimmel, Herbert D. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Amount of conditioning and intensity of 
conditioned stimulus. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 
58, 283-288.—The palmar GSR, produced by electric 
shock to the forearm, was conditioned to a 1000 cps 
tone of 3 intensities: 35, 75, and 115 db. “The re- 
sults showed that conditioning occurred only in the 
group receiving paired presentations of the 35 db 
CS and the shock UCS. The more intense CSs failed 
to be conditioned.  Sensitization occurred in the 
groups receiving the 115 db CS, whether or not it 
was paired with shock. The results were inter- 
preted as supporting Razran's theory of classical 
conditioning." (see 32: 2622) —J. Arbit. 


5470. Kinney, Glenn C. (U. Washington) A 
sequential analysis of bar-pressing behavior. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1080.—Abstract. 


5471. Klein, Richard M. (Boston U.) Intermit- 
tent primary reinforcement as a parameter of 
secondary reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 58, 423-4276 groups of Ss were trained to 
run an alleyway for intermittent reinforcement. The 
groups differed as to frequency of primary reinforce- 
ment. On every training trial a potential secondary 
reinforcer was present. Using a T maze, the strength 
of secondary reinforcement increased as number of 
reinforced trials given during acquisition decreased. 
These findings may help to explain the observation 
that resistance to extinction is greater following in- 
termittent reinforcement than following continuous 
reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 
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5472. Knapp, Robert K., Kause, Richard H., & 
Perkins, Charles C., Jr. (Kent State О.) Immedi- 
ate vs. delayed shock in T-maze performance. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 58, 357-362.—Rats were 
run in a single choice-point maze with food reward 
delayed 45 sec. on every trial. One response was fol- 
lowed by immediate shock, the other by shock de- 
layed 30 sec. Animals showed a significant prefer- 
ence for immediate shock. In a comparable design, 
a signal either preceded or followed the shock de- 
pending upon the choice the animal made. Animals 
learned to run to the signal-shock side on free-choice 
trials. The data are compatible with the assumption 
that delay of reward or punishment as such has no 
effect on choice performance after extensive train- 
ing when distinctive cues are present during the de- 
lay.—J. Arbit. 


5473. Komorita, S. S. (Vanderbilt U.) Factors 
which influence subjective probability. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 58, 386-389.—3 variables were 
studied: the number of outcomes or events which 
could occur in the game, estimation using numbers 
vs. using monetary values, and probability value. An 
analysis of variance design was used with 72 male 
undergraduates. Results indicate least accuracy in 
estimating probability of events when the number of 
events which can occur is large, and when probability 
values deviate from .50. No significant differences 
were found between using numbers or monetary 
values in the estimation.—J. Arbit. 


5474. Koyanagi, Куб}. (Tohoku U.) Koka no 
hakyü ni tsuiteno kenkyü: П. Hannó-hampuku 
no oukei oyobi totsukei kobai no kisei. [Studies 
on the spread of effect: II. The mechanism of the 
convex and the concave gradients of the response- 
repetition.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1954, 1, 45-50. 
—In Experiment I, the effect of time interval and set 
upon the gradient of spread of reward was investi- 
gated. 30 high school students were to give a digit 
to nonsense syllables. The time intervals between 
the responses and instructions were varied to 3 
groups. In Experiment II, the spread of punishment 
was investigated. 2 groups of 8 college students were 
used. The same task as Experiment I was given ex- 
cept that the response to a particular syllable was al- 
ways rejected. The result indicated that the spread 
of reward and punishment is possible by the sequence 
habit of the learner, and its gradient is determined by 
the interaction of the strength of the sequence habit 
and special difference of response-recall. 29 refs,.— 
S. Ohwaki. 


5475. Koyanagi, Куојі. (Hokkaido Gakugei U.) 
Güzenteki gakushü ni tsuiteno kenkyü: III. Gunka 
hanno to renso hanno. [Studies in incidental learn- 
ing: IIL Clustering responses and associative re- 
sponses.] Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 172-182, 266-267.— 
Under the condition of intentional learning, the sylla- 
bles with high and low intralist similarities were re- 
called to the equal amount. While under the inciden- 
tal learning condition, high similarity syllables were 
recalled more than low similarity ones. “Intentional 
and incidental learners showed greater recall scores 
for the items with high association value than those 
with low association value. . . . Under intentional 
learning condition, the association group which was 
required to note association-words, recalled less than 
the control group." The results were opposite under 
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the incidental learning condition. English summary, 
—S. Ohwaki. 

5476. Koyanagi, Kyoji. (Hokkaido Gagugei 10, 
Japan) Güzengakushü ni tsuite no kenkyü: VI. 
Shigeki teiji no sokudo oyobi kaisü no Кока. 
[Studies in incidental learning: VI. The effects of rate 
and number of stimulus-presentation.] Jap. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1958(Oct), 6, 100-105, 134—135.—12 non- 
sense syllables, presented one at a time, were copied 
by 2 groups of Ss, 60 in each group. The incidental 
group was instructed to regard the task as a per- 
sonality test, whereas the intentional group was to 
memorize the syllables. The number of syllables re- 
called did not differ between the 2 groups when pre- 
sented once, but it was greater in the intentional 
group when presented once with a slower speed or 3 
times with the same speed. Thus intentionality does 
not always facilitate learning. English summary.— 
S. Ohwaki. 

5477. Kupalov, P. $, & Murav'éva, N. P. О 
patologicheskoi irradiatsii tormoznogo protsessa. 
[On pathological irradiation of the inhibitory proc- 
ess.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 374-382.— 
The conditioned reflex method was applied to 2 dogs 
in studying pathological irradiation of the inhibitory 
process, displayed through long delayed onset of un- 
conditioned salivation during eating. After a delayed 
reflex, unconditioned salivation was observed to set in 
10-25 sec. after the beginning of eating or it was 
altogether absent, indicating pathological irradiation 
of the inhibitory process. In some cases inhibition of 
subsequent positive conditioned reflexes and of un- 
conditioned reflexes was also observed. “Pathological 
irradiation of inhibition was observed episodically or 
chronically for several months afterwards." In w 
latter case, not only does pathological irradiation 2, 
inhibition appear to be involved, but also pathological 
inertness of the inhibitory process.—/. D. London. 

5478, Lohr, Thomas F. (Muhlenberg Coll.) Т6 
effect of shock on the rat's choice of a path > 
food. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 58, 312-318 | 
experiments were performed in an apparatus w d 
offered rats a choice of equivalent right and left ра E 
ways to a goal box containing food. Shock was К, di 
introduced into the preferred alley after Has 
trials or gradually increased in intensity, from be 
onset of training. In many cases the animals a 
tinued taking the shock turn. Data are, interprete 
in terms of secondary reinforcing properties acqui 
by the shock as a result of having been follower 
food. This hypothesis is also applied to other $ E. 
in which the aversive effects of punishment see 
be reversed.—J. Arbit. > Age 

5479, Lotsof, Erwin J. (U. California, E of 
gelos) Expectancy for success and сена у 
response. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72 ic 
602.—90 Ss were asked to guess which of. а 
would appear and to rate the degree of certain 2 dif- 
felt in their choice. Results indicate “significar S 
ference in certainty . . . and a strong associato 
tween frequency of reinforcement and certat 
response."—R. Н. Waters. & Rich: 

5480. McGuigan, F. J., Calvin, Allen D. Manifest 
ardson, Elizabeth C. (Hollins Coll) g sty 
anxiety, Palmar Perspiration-Index, ene ) 
maze-learning. Amer, J. Psychol., 1959( vP omen 
434—438.— "The results of this experiment [5 
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students on a 10 choice-point maze] do not indicate a 
relationship between anxiety . . . and performance,"— 
R. H. Waters. 


5481. Mackworth, Jane F. (Applied Psychology 
Research Unit, Cambridge, England) Paced mem- 
orizing in a continuous task. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Sep), 58, 206-211.—An investigation was made to 
discover the number of stimuli that Ss could usefully 
remember in a simple stimulus-response task. The 
problem was to press a button at the right time in 
relation to the stimulus. S had to remember a con- 
tinually changing small groups of letters. Ss required 
approximately 1 sec. per stimulus for each member 
of the group which they had to hold in memory.—J. 
Arbit. 


5482. McMurray, Gordon A., & Jaques, L. B. 
(U. Saskatchewan, Canada) The effects of drugs 
on a conditioned avoidance response. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 13, 186-192.—After training in 
а Z-compartment avoidance-escape box, using shock, 
rats were each given a drug injection and further 
trials run. Chlorpromazine and reserpine signifi- 
cantly reduced the percentage of successful avoidance 
responses although the escape was still made effec- 
tively by most animals. Scopolamine also reduced 
avoidance responses but markedly increased the per- 
centage of escape failure. Pentobarbital and seco- 
barbital had little effect on avoidance behavior as 
long as the animal could respond. Atropine, dibenzy- 
line, and ethyl alcohol, in given dosages, had little 
effect on either avoidance or escape. When chlor- 
promazine or reserpine were given before training, 
it was difficult to establish a conditioned avoidance.— 
R, S. Davidon. 


5483. McReynolds, Paul, & Acker, Mary. (VA 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Serial learning under 
conditions of rapid presentation of stimuli. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1950(Dec), 72, 589-592.—36 теп and 
+ women learned “nonsense syllables under condi- 
tions of very rapid presentation of the stimulus-ma- 
terials . . . rate of presentation varying from 2-12 
Syllables per sec." Results showed that "amount 
learned increases logarithmically as the rate of pres- 
entation decreases.”—R. Н. Waters. 


5484. Maltzman, L, & Simon, S. A recency ef- 
€ct between word-association lists. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 632.—This note reports additional evidence 
9n the interaction of word associations in the form of 
à recency effect. Three groups were given a 25-word 
тее association list in group form, and a different 
c ОЁ the same length after varying intervals of 
Due immediately, Group О (N = 54); 1 hr. later, 
30). I (N = 58) ; two days later, Group 48 (N= 
different Norms indicating the frequency with which 
“erent responses occurred to each stimulus word on 
бы two lists were used to score the obtained re- 
und Each S was assigned a score for each list 
i ui was the mean frequency of his responses. A 
E Score represented high communality of his re- 
[е {+ An analysis of covariance of the final 
tions to [indicated] that the more recent are associa- 
Tes, 5 to а prior list of words the more uncommon are 
in ДОПЗе5 to subsequent words, at least with the words 

ese lists." —C. H. Ammons. 


NoSS Mangan, G. L. (Victoria U., Wellington, 
Zealand) ‘The role of punishment in figure- 
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ground reorganization. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 
(Nov), 58, 369-375.—An attempt was made to estab- 
lish gradients between degree of firmness of external 
structure and amount and intensity of punishment in 
producing figure-ground shifts and to investigate 
whether punished or neutral material dominates under 
conditions of mild, severe, and beyond-tolerance shock. 
Ss judged figural dominance in patterns of bottles and 
faces ranging from marked figural dominance to fig- 
ure-ground ambiguity. Before judging, they were 
shocked whenever 1 of the 2 series (face or bottle) 
was presented. When shock was above pain thresh- 
old or above sensitivity threshold, responses were in 
the direction of vigilance; where above tolerance, 
defense. After shock conditioning there were in- 
creases in number of figure-ground shifts.—J. Arbit. 


5486. Millenson, J. R. (Columbia U.) Some be- 
havioral effects of a two-valued, temporally defined 
reinforcement schedule. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 
(Jul), 2, 191-202.—An approach to the experimental 
specification of variable-interval (VI) reinforcement 
schedules has been outlined in which such schedules 
are cast into a temporally defined framework of ex- 
perimental variables. 2 temporal variables associated 
with differential probabilities of reinforcement enter 
into the specification of a schedule which may be 
considered as the simplest and limiting case of VI 
schedules. An experiment was described in which 
the rate of key pecking of pigeons exposed to such 
2-valued schedules containing intervals of 2 min. and 
0.5 min. were measured as a function of 2 of the 
possible parameters.—J. Arbit. 

5487. Millenson, John R. (Columbia U.) Some 
behavioral effects of a randomly alternating two- 
valued temporally defined schedule of reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1453.— 
Abstract. 

5488. Montague, William Edward. (U. Vir- 
ginia) Stimulus generalization in complex verbal 
behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1453- 
1454.—Abstract. 

5489. Moore, Mary E. (Rutgers U.) Isolation 
as a factor in immediate recall. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 72, 626-628.—Results from 54 Ss and 
an analysis of a number of other studies support the 
role of isolation as a factor in immediate recall.— 
R. Н. Waters. 

5490. Morikawa, Yasuo. (Kyoto U. Japan) 
Studies in paired-associate learning: III. The in- 
fluence of meaningfulness and familiarity of stimu- 
lus and response on learning and recall. Jap J. 
Psychol., 1959(Sep), 30, 153-167.—It was hypothe- 
sized that in regard to the response, meaningfulness 
and familiarity are associated with a lesser number of 
trials to criterion, and that in the case of the stimulus 
they are associated with an increase of forward over 
backward recalls. Using both nonsense syllables and 
meaningful words, learned by the anticipation method, 
the results appeared to support the hypothesis, all 
criteria indicating that difficulty of learning was de- 
termined by the meaningfulness or familiarity of re- 
sponse. English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5491. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. (School 
Medicine, U. Pittsburgh) Spatial contiguity of cue, 
reward, and response in discrimination learning 
by children. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 58, 485- 
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489.—32 Ss in Grades 1-4 who were employed on the 
discrimination problem with the cue, reward, and re- 
sponse contiguous improved at successive grade levels 
with more than 50% of Grade 4 achieving the cri- 
terion. Of an additional 9 Grade 4 Ss who were 
started directly on the cue-separated problem, only 3 
met the criterion. The cue-separated condition was 
found to retard the discrimination of these school 
children.—J. Arbit. 


5492. Myslivechek, IA. B. Otrazhenie tonkoi 
differentsirovki i otnosheniia mezhdu razdrazhite- 
lem i reaktsiei vo vtoroi signal'noi sisteme. [Ке- 
flection in the second signal system of fine differen- 
tiation and relationships between stimulus and re- 
action.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 364-373. 
—Results are detailed of experiments, aimed at dis- 
closing the kinds of verbal accounts that accompany 
the elaboration of fine differentiation. It was shown, 
for example, that “children, 6 to 7 years of age, dis- 
tinguish stimuli of different strength and frequency, 
depending on their sequence, but in reverse order as 
compared with adults. In children, 10 to 11 years of 
age, some changes occur in discriminating stimuli in 
the direction typical of adults.” —I. D. London. 

5493. Neimark, Edith D., & Rosenberg, Sey- 
mour. (New York U.) The effect of “social” dis- 
criminative cues on probability learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 58, 302-311.—""The effect upon 
verbal conditioning of the introduction of a probabilis- 
tic cue with a social connotation was studied by means 
of a factorial design comprising three values of event 
probability (E,) and five values of cue reliability. 
One hundred and thirty-five Ss received 200 trials in 
a modified verbal-conditioning situation. Two-thirds 
of the Ss (Social group) were told that the cue rep- 
resented choice of a partner; the rest (Nonsocial) 
were not. . . . In the case of E, predictions, the theo- 
retical curves provided a fairly accurate description 
of the data when extremely small @ values were used. 
The model was inadequate for description of agree- 
ment with cue in the case of the Social groups." 17 
refs.—J. Arbit. 


5494. Noble, Clyde E. Ability vs. practice in 
paired-associate learning. J. Psychol., 1959 (Apr), 
47, 331-335.—The study attacked the problem of ini- 
tial ability and rate of learning. 70 Ss were given 
20 trials of practice on a paired-associate verbal list 
of low meaningfulness (m — 0.29). After dividing 
the sample into different ability levels based on pro- 
ficiency during Trials 1-8, the acquisition curves of 
4 homogeneous subgroups of 10 Ss each were ex- 
amined for the presence of an ability by practice in- 
teraction. Analysis of variance indicated that the 
effects of practice, initial ability level, and their in- 
teraction were all significant. These data confirm 
previous experiments on classical conditioning and 
selective learning which show Ss' acquisition rates to 
be positively correlated with initial levels of ability. 
—R. W. Husband, 

5495. Noble, Clyde E, & Taylor, Anthony. 
(Montana State U.) Influence of work distribu- 
tion upon complex learning by the noncorrection 
and modified-correction methods. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959 (Nov), 58, 352-356.—40 undergraduates, divided 
into 4 groups, practiced a sequence of 10 pushbutton 
responses for 15 trials. As expected from Hull's 
theory of inhibition (see 18: 22) proficiency was su- 
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perior under massing early in training but under 
distribution later. Confirming earlier research, the 
noncorrection groups were generally superior to the 
modified-correction groups. The hypothesis of error 
generalization is still tenable as an explanation for 
the inferiority of the modified-correction method in 
paced complex learning. 17 refs.—J. Arbit. 


5496. Notterman, J. M. (Princeton U.) Force 
emission during bar pressing. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Nov), 58, 341-347—“A detailed description 
.. . of the emission of forces by rats during acquisi- 
tion (regular reinforcement) and extinction of the 
bar pressing response. . . . the distribution of forces 
emitted during acquisition peaked at a value approxi- 
mately twice that of the force required for reinforce- 
ment, and . . . both magnitude and variability of force 
decreased during acquisition and increased during 
extinction. The implications of an observed increase 
in bar pressing rate during acquisition, well after 
force stabilization had occurred, were examined."— 
J. Arbit. 

5497. Overton, R. K. The calcium displacement 
hypothesis: A review. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 721- 
724—" Although indirect evidence [summarized in 
the review] favors the hypothesis, no E has directly 
verified the hypothesis that the displacement of cal- 
cium coincides with learning. Loss of memory has 
been produced experimentally by the placement of cal- 
cium in the brain. Finally, because of the difficulty of 
research in this area, future experiments should be 
cooperative ventures between psychologists, physiolo- 
gists, chemists, etc. The use of radioactive calcium 
as a tracer and a very simple organism is also recom- 
mended."—C. Н. Ammons. у 

5498. Раш, Irving Н. Studies in remembering: 
The reproduction of connected and extended ver- 
bal material. Psychol, Issues, 1959, 1(2), 152 p— 
The monograph reports a series of experiments ОП 
how people reproduce stories, with the goal of learn- 
ing about processes of schema formation and ШЫ 
tion. Explication and importation served to integrate 
and consolidate schemas. Skeletonization and frag- 
mentation served to simplify and articulate sche 
Explication, familiarity, and coherence ешш 
learning and remembering. Explications and impo i 
tations enhance connectedness and thereby еш 
meaningfulness. When a schema organization "f 
pends upon explications, it has less chance of a 
viving than if it depends upon already ont aa 
schemas, Retention ability and importation ten e / 
proved to be relatively stable and relatively inde Йй 
ent properties of Ss. Cognitive style is the en. 
sequential and structural patterning of sc кед б 
Schemas may be conceived of as ego apparatus unc- 
as structures in the realm of conflict-free ево, item 
tioning in Hartmann’s sense of the term. 65- 
bibliog.—D. Prager. ret 

5499. Peterson, Lloyd, & Peterson, ‚Маг 
Jean. (Indiana U.) Short-term retention, Sep); 
dividual verbal items. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 09€ fa 
58, 193-198.— The investigation is concerned WI Nn 
dividual items instead of lists. “Forgetting ОМО prse 
tervals measured)in seconds was found. s ү: t0 
of retention after a single presentation was те гор Те 
a statistical model. Forgetting was found to pT coti 
at differential rates dependent on the amount о { the 
trolled rehearsal of the stimulus. А portion о 
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improvement in recall with repetitions was assigned 
to serial learning within the item, but a second kind 
of learning was also found."—J. Arbit. 

5500. Plonskaia, E. I. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity) К voprosu o fiziologicheskom mek- 
hanizme mezhsignalnykh dvizhenii. [Оп the 
physiological mechanism of intersignal movements.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 593-601.—In 3 
dogs in which stable conditioned motor-alimentary re- 
flexes (flexion of the right forepaw) were developed, 
it was observed that "intersignal motor activity in the 
form of the elaborated movement” depends on whether 
the movement is discontinued or proceeds during eat- 
ing. In the former case, intersignal activity takes 
place; in the latter, it does not. It is thought that 
(a) "the display of intersignal movements may be 
accounted for by the state of increased excitability in 
the kinesthetic center controlling the elaborated re- 
action" and that (b) "this state may set in after eat- 
ing as a result of successive positive induction."— 
I. D. London. 


_ 5501. Polin, A. Terrence. The effects of flood- 
ing and physical suppression as extinction tech- 
niques on an anxiety motivated avoidance loco- 
motor response. J. Psychol. 1959(Apr), 47, 235- 
245— This study tested the relative effectiveness of 
extinguishing an instrumental avoidance response by 
massed and blocked extinction trials, It was argued 
that applying only Pavlovian extinction by physical 
blocking of responses represses rather than perma- 
nently weakens instrumental avoidancestrength. Rats 
Were conditioned to avoid electric shock by jumping 
from 1 compartment to another in a Miller-Mowrer 
box, Then they were divided into 3 groups: control, 
barrier, and flooding (100-sec. buzzer). Blocking of 
avoidance responses resulted in fewer hurdle cross- 
ings than in the control group. Flooding led to fewer 
urdle crossings during the extinction trials. Моге 
Tapid and stable extinction occurs when the organism 
is free to emit the instrumental avoidance responses 
without reinforcement.—R, W. Husband. 

5502. Postman, Leo, & Riley, Donald A. De- 
gree of learning and interserial interference in re- 
tention: A review of the literature and an experi- 
mental analysis. 0. Calif, Publ. Psychol., 1959 
(Oct), 8, 271-396.—Retroactive and proactive in- 

ibition were studied as a function of the number of 
png trials on lists of nonsense syllables. Groups 
of 10 5s represented all combinations of 5, 10, 20, 
mne 40 trials on the 2 successive serial lists. Reten- 
OE measured by recall and relearning. The 
ie ts "support the conclusion that all observed in- 
е erence results from either direct or indirect ef- 
us of competition between the two response sys- 
ref Y -page review of RI and PI literature. 85 

Si5—D. S. Blough, 

1%. Ratner, К. S.  Nekotorye osobennosti 
Mel nykh uslovnykh reaktsif cheloveka na 
лу tazdrazhitel’. [Some features of condi- 

у ed motor reactions to the verbal stimulus in man. ] 
ing vyssh, петт, Deiatel., 1959, 9, 508-515.—Utiliz- 
Ri RES Ieinforcement, a conditioned connection to 
i g Stimulus was formed in 4 groups of Ss: 110 
тем adults, 21 children (4-7 years), 30 oligo- 
dug in the debilitated stage, and 22 reactive de- 
tioned Subsequent to stabilization of the condi- 

Connection, the degree of generalization of 
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similar words was tested, differentiation elaborated, 
and finally extinction of the conditioned connection 
brought on. Differences among the 4 groups of Ss 
were detected.—/. D. London. 

5504. Ratner, S. C. Partial reward in a bar 
pressing-goal responding situation with humans. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 657-664.—'"This study was 
designed to investigate the effects of fixed-ratio re- 
ward (25%) and continuous reward (100%) on the 
learning and extinction of bar pressing and goal re- 
sponses. An analogue of a Skinner box was used 
with normal adult humans who had to press a bar to 
turn on a light, the reward, and open a door, goal 
approach, to see the light. Results showed that the 
100% group made single bar presses while the 25% 
group made single and multiple bar presses during 
learning. The groups also differed in rate of bar 
pressing early in learning. During extinction, the 
25% group made significantly more bar presses and 
goal approaches than the 100% group and in differ- 
ent patterns. Аз expected from earlier work, both 
groups showed ‘exploding’ of the bar press sequence 
into long flurries of bar presses during extinction. 
Patterns of goal responses during extinction were 
different for the two groups. The patterns of re- 
sponses and changes in them during extinction are 
interpreted in terms of an interfering response aris- 
ing from nonreward."—C. H. Ammons. 


5505. Ray, Oakley S., & Stein, Larry. (VA Re- 
search Lab. Neuropsychiatry, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Gen- 
eralization of conditioned suppression. J, exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1959 (Oct), 2, 35/-361.—Working for 
milk on a variable-interval schedule, 3 rats were 
trained to discriminate between a high-frequency tone 
which was paired with shock and a low-frequency 
tone not associated with shock. Stimuli of inter- 
mediate frequency were then presented for generaliza- 
tion testing. The amount of responding in these test 
frequencies was an inverse function of their simi- 
larity to the conditioned stimulus.—J. Arbit. 

5506. Reventlow, Iven. (Dumex, Ltd. Copen- 
hagen) The influence of benactyzine on learning 
in cats. Acta pharmacol. tox., Kbh., 1959, 16, 136- 
143.—4 cats were given benactyzine for various 
periods of time while they were being trained to 
press a pedal, open a box, and extract food in a Mas- 
serman-type box. In 2 cats that usually showed 
hesitation in opening the food box, benactyzine im- 
proved performance. Benactyzine did not affect per- 
formance in one cat who failed to learn, and in an- 
other cat that learned rapidly. It is concluded that 
benactyzine may facilitate learning that is inhibited 
by emotional factors.—G. A. Heise. 

5507. Rickard, Henry C. (U. Tennessee) Par- 
tial reinforcement and generalization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1455.—Abstract. 


5508. Rosenberg, Leonard I. (U. Kansas) A 
study of verbal conditioning and its relation to de- 
pendency. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 ( Nov), 20, 1862- 
1863.—Abstract. 

5509. Rosenberg, S. Exposure interval in in- 
cidental learning. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 675.— 
“Forty senior high and freshman elementary psychol- 
ogy students were randomly assigned to two groups 
of 20. All Ss received a one-trial presentation, in 
the same order, of 12 pictures of common objects, 
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each of which was accompanied by a different two- 
digit number. АП Ss were instructed to learn the 
names of the objects (intentional task) regardless of 
order, with no mention made of the numbers (inci- 
dental task). A free recall test was employed for 
the objects and a recognition test for the numbers, 
... The mean and SD for the 2-sec. intentional con- 
dition were 7.45 and 1.10, respectively; for the 6-sec. 
condition, 8.25 and 1.21 (t = 2.16, p < .05). For the 
2-sec. incidental condition, the mean and SD were 
1.67 and 1.25, respectively; for the 6-sec. condition, 
3.03 and 1.05 (t= 3.68, р < .01). These data show 
than an increase in presentation interval significantly 
facilitates both intentional and incidental learning."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5510. Runquist, W. N., & Spence, K. W. (State 
U. Iowa) Performance in eyelid conditioning re- 
lated to changes in muscular tension and physio- 
logical measures of emotionality. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 58, 417-422.—86 college students were 
given 80 eyelid conditioning trials. Pulse rate 
changes, skin conduction, and muscle action potential 
(MAP) were recorded. Emotionally responsive Ss 
gave significantly more CRs than the nonemotional 
Ss. Mean number of CRs was found to be an in- 
creasing function of MAP response. Results sup- 
port a theory that drive level in classical aversive 
conditioning is a function of the magnitude of the 
emotional response to a noxious UCS, and that the 
magnitude of MAP response is a direct function of 
drive level, 22 refs,—J. Arbit. 


5511, Saltz, Eli, & Newman, Slater E. (Wayne 
State U.) The von Restorff isolation effect: Test 
of the intralist association assumption. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1959(Dec), 58, 445-451.—"Comparison of 
controlled association vs. recall data after a single 
presentation of the list, indicated: isolated terms do 
not occur as correct responses significantly more fre- 
quently than nonisolated terms, but are emitted sig- 
nificantly more frequently than nonisolated terms, 
Results were interpreted as indicating that intralist 
facilitation theories, as a class, are probably inappro- 
ys for explaining the von Restorff effect.”—J. 

rbit, 


5512. Schaefer, Halmuth H., & Steinhorst, Roger 
A. (Loyola U.) The effect of changing the 
schedule of reinforcement upon duration of re- 
sponding. J. exp. Anal, Behav., 1959 (Oct), 2, 335- 
341.—"White laboratory rats were given different 
schedules of reinforcement and other disturbances 
during normal bar-pressing behavior sequences. 
Measurements on the duration of lever depression 
were taken. It was found that the duration of lever 
depression increases temporarily when new schedules 
of reinforcement are introduced.”—Author abstract. 


5513. Schneider, Marvin. (U. Nebraska) The 
effects of drive level upon performance in a com- 
peting-response task. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Nov), 20, 1880.—Abstract. 


5514. Sergeev, B. F. Obrazovanie vremennykh 
ѕуіагеї mezhdu “indifferentnymi” razdrazhiteliami 
u zhivotnykh v periody techki, beremennosti i 
laktatsii. [Formation of conditioned connections 
between "indifferent" stimuli in animals during heat, 
pregnancy, and lactation.] Zh, vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1959, 9, 445-450.— The maintenance of previously 
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developed conditioned connections and the form 
of new conditioned connections between a pa 
indifferent stimuli during heat, pregnancy, and 
tion are the subject of a study conducted on 12@ 
It was found that conditioned connections 
indifferent stimuli are preserved during heat, 
nancy, and lactation, except for a short perio 
mediately after parturition when they are 
disturbed or even absent. New conditioned 
tions can be formed between such stimuli during 
times. It is concluded that hormonal shifts 
organism, occurring during heat, pregnancy, 
tation, exert an influence on conditioned conm 
formed on the basis of alimentary or defensi 
flexes, and the orienting reflex.—/. D. London; 


5515. Sherman, J. Gilmour. (Columbia U.) 
temporal distribution of responses on fix 
terval schedules. Dissertation Absir., 1959) 
20, 1455-1456.—Abstract. 


5516. Shichko, G. A. Obrazovanie vremi 
sviazei putém posledovatel’nogo sochetai 
kolkikh indifferentnykh razdrazhitelei. [| 
tion of conditioned connections by means of st 
pairing of several indifferent stimuli.] 2 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 516-525.—Conditioned | 
nections, formed when 2 or 4 indifferent stim 
successively paired, were studied in an expem 
with 11 adults. In order to exhibit the condit 
connections, a conditioned reflex was elaborated 
of the associated stimuli; and the direct and ¥ 
stimuli, functionally connected with them, were 
without reinforcement. It was shown that, WI 

different stimuli are successively paired, corr 
ing conditioned connections are formed in the Ist 
2nd signal systems and are marked by high 8 
These may be elaborated even after preliminary 
tinction of the orienting reaction to the paired st 
Accordingly, as a result of the formation of a cO 
ditioned reflex to 1 of the stimuli, the direct and 

bal stimuli, functionally connected with them, 

conditioning properties, The mechanism of fo 
conditioned reflexes is, in the main, the Sal 
both reinforced and nonreinforced functional 
nected stimuli.—/. D. London. 


5517. Skipin, G. V. О vzaimodeistvit 
nykh form dvigatel'nykh oboronitel nykh 
nykh refleksov u zhivotnykh. [On the int 
between different forms of conditioned motor е 
sive reflexes in animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervi 
1959, 9, 429-435.—Electric stimulation, applie 
hind right paw in a dog for 5-10 sec., causes 
local motor reflex of the stimulated paw an 
movements of all the extremities, so that ў 
of the electric circuit occurs on accidental rai 
the left forepaw. Simultaneous recording 
movements of the hind and forepaws sho 
formation of the motor reflex of the forepaW 
the unconditioned motor reflex of the hind pal 
originally indifferent photic stimulus was P 
evoke at first a conditioned defensive reflex 
hind paw. Later a conditioned defensive T 
the forepaw was elaborated in response to, 
The latter conditioned reflex was found to 

former conditioned reflex. It is concluded 
ditioned reflexes which appear later and help 
mal to adapt itself better to environmenta 
inhibit the less perfect reflexes which аге 1 
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equilibrating the organism with the environment,"— 
I. D. London. 


5518. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) 
Studies of retention of connected discourse. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 72, 409-416.—3 ex- 
periments indicate that the verbatim recall of con- 
nected discourse increases with degree of original 
learning and decreases with increasing similarity and 
degree of learning of interpolated material .—R. Н. 
Waters. i 


5519. Spence, Kenneth W., & Ross, Leonard E. 
{ State О, Iowa) А methodological study of the 
orm and latency of eyelid responses in condition- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol. 1959(Nov), 58, 376-381.— 
“... 80 Ss were given 100 conditioning trials with a 
relatively strong air puff as the UCS. A large num- 
ber of responses judged to be voluntary in form were 
elicited and were found to fall predominantly in the 
interval 200-300 msec. following the onset of the CS. 
Dropping from the data Ss who had given 50% or 
more of their responses in this interval eliminated the 
majority of voluntary responses. ... The percentage 
of response acquisition curves of the voluntary and 
nonvoluntary Ss were found to differ, the curve for 
the voluntary Ss starting at a higher level and reach- 
ing the asymptote sooner than that of the nonvolun- 
tary Ss."—J. Arbit. 


5520. Stebbins, W. C., Mead, P. B., & Martin, 
J.M. (Hamilton Coll.) The relation of amount of 
reinforcement to performance under a fixed-in- 
terval schedule. J. exp, Anal. Behav., 1959 (Oct), 
2, 351-355.—Food-deprived rats were exposed to a 
2-тіп., fixed-interval schedule with 32.0, 5.0, 50.0, 
and 12.7% sucrose solutions as reinforcement. “The 
uet evidence suggests that the function which 

St describes the relationship between response rate 
and the logarithm of the percentage sucrose concen- 
tration is exponential, within the range of values 
used, rather than linear, as has been previously sug- 
gested, Decreases in rate at higher concentrations 
Which were found in earlier studies are probably due 
to satiation within the limits of the experimental ses- 
Sion. Differences were found in the interval-response 
distributions obtained under different concentration 
values. Possible reasons for these differences were 
discussed.”—J, Arbit. 


5521, Strong, Paschal N., Jr. (Wake Forest 
Coll) Effects of age, education, and brain dam- 
age on a learning digit symbol test. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat, 1959(Nov), 1, 506-512.—The test 
consists of 8 digits, each with a different associated 
Symbol, 4 of which are geometric and 4 of which are 
mirror images of capital letters. When given to 2 
Stoups of patients (with and without brain damage) 
f to a group of college sophomores, significant dif- 
erences were found between the undamaged and the 
Tganic groups. A combination of 4 measures 
qo Sual-motor speed, learning, memory, and ability 

Shift a motor set) identified 56% of the brain 
cri aged, “while yielding a 17% of false-positive dis- 

mination,” Age and education were found to af- 
L € scores, Additional research is planned.— 

"6 Fennington, 
ben Strouthes, Andrew, & Hamilton, Hugh- 
pe Fear conditioning as a function of the 

ber and timing of reinforcements. J. Psychol., 
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1959(Jul), 48, 131-139.—In order to find whether 
increasing the number of reinforced trials in the fear 
conditioning study by Mowrer and Aiken (see 29: 
476) would make a difference in the conditioned fear 
response, 24 male albino rats were divided into 2 
groups and were trained to respond to a blinking 
light which was paired with a shock at delays-in- 
reinforcement of 10 and 13 seconds. It was found 
that the 2 groups acquired different amounts of fear 
habit strength. Contrary to the Mowrer and Aiken 
interpretation of their own results in terms of the 
two-factor theory, the findings in the present study 
and those by Mowrer and Aiken as well as those by 
Mowrer and Solomon (see 29: 477) are viewed as 
being explainable in terms of drive-reduction theory 
of reinforcement. 15 refs.—R. W. Husband. 

U.) 


5523. Takeuchi, Terumune. (Hirosaki 
Meian benbetsu gakushū ni oyobosu dengeki no 
koka ni tsuite: I. Sentakuten tsükago по doitsu 
hikendóbutsu ni taisuru seigo ryohanno eno den- 
geki. [The effect of electric shock on visual dis- 
crimination learning: I. Electric shock for right and 
wrong responses in the same subjects at after-choice. ] 
Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 152-159, 268-269.—Using 20 
white rats, the effect of electric shock given after the 
choice point in a T maze was tested. The number of 
trials before reaching the learning criterion was less 
in shock group than in nonshock group in corrective 
and noncorrective situations. “,.. this result shows 
the electric shock has a facilitating effect on the learn- 
ing even in the situation in which the shock cannot 
be a differential cue of secondary reinforcement of 
both right and wrong responses." English summary. 
—S. Ohwaki. 

5524, Thompson, Robert. (Southeast Louisiana 
Hosp., Mandeville) Learning in rats with exten- 
sive neocortical damage. Science, 1959(May), 129, 
1223-1224.—" Albino rats with as much as 99 percent 
damage to the cerebral cortex were trained on a posi- 
tion habit in a simple T-maze. The operated rats 
were found to learn the problem as efficiently as nor- 
mal animals even when a 30-second delay was im- 
posed between the response and the food," Diagrams 
indicating cortical destruction of brains of rats in- 
volved in the 30-second delay problem are presented, 
"It is intriguing that the decorticate rats were not 
inferior to the controls in learning the position habit 
involving delayed reinforcement, . . . In this ex- 
periment, both the cortical and control rats required 
more than twice as many trials to reach the criterion 
with a 30-second delay than they did with no delay. 
"This reduction in learning speed is generally attribu- 
table to the decaying memory trace of the response. 
Apparently the neocortex is not necessary to mediate 
this function in the rat." The "strength of the mem- 
ory trace left by a single position response seems to 
be undiminished by the removal of the cerebral cor- 
tex.”—S, J, Lachman, 


5525. Thorpe, J. G. (Banstead Hosp, Surrey, 
England) Learning ability during a course of 
electroshock treatments. J. ment. Sci., 1959(Oct), 
105, 1017-1021,—Spaced treatments do not seem to 
interfere with patients’ learning of nonsense sylla- 
bles.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5526. Timmons, Edwin O. (U. Tennessee) Ex- 
periments in conditioning operant verbal behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1456.—Abstract. 
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5527. Trapp, E. Philip & Kausler, Donald H. 
(U. Arkansas) А revision of Hull's table of as- 
sociative values for 320 nonsense-syllables. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 72, 423-428.— Percentage as- 
sociation values as obtained from 353 (259. men and 
94 women) students for the 320 syllables are pre- 
sented in tabular array.—R. Н. Waters. 

5528. Tszy-tsiao, Ch. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Inst.) Perekliuchenie korotkootstavlennykh uslo- 
vnykh refleksov v zapazdyvaiushchie. [Switching 
over of briefly delayed conditioned reflexes to ones 
that are retarded.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 
9, 585-592.—Switching over of-briefly delayed con- 
ditioned alimentary reflexes to retarded ones was 
elaborated in 3 dogs with the same conditioned stimu- 
lus reinforced with food after 15 sec. in one chamber, 
but after 60 sec. in another. The following 3 phases 
were established in the process of elaborating the con- 
ditioned reflex switchover. (a) predomination of a 
briefly delayed conditioned reflex, (b) predomination 
of a retarded conditioned reflex, and (c) adequacy of 
conditioned reactions. Switchover turned out to be 
a difficult task for the dog and tends to induce a 
neurotic state—I. D. London, 

5529, Turnbull, John Wilson. (U. Nebraska) 
Learning factors in size accentuation. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1864-1865.—Abstract. 

5530. Tyler, D. W., Marx, Melvin H., & Collier, 
George. (U. Missouri) Frustration stimuli in dis- 
crimination. J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 58, 295- 
301.—The purpose of the experiment was to evaluate 
the role of assumed frustration stimuli in discrimina- 
tion learning. 3 groups of 12 rats were trained on 
discrimination problems in a T maze, The animals 
required to turn right in the T whenever fed just 
prior to the choice point and to turn left when not 
fed learned more rapidly than either of the other 
groups during discrimination. These results could 
be accounted for in conventional discrimination terms 
without recourse to the concept of frustration stimuli. 
—/. Arbit. 

5531. Valenstein, Elliot S. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research) The effect of reserpine on the 
conditioned emotional response in the guinea pig. 
T. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959( Jul), 2, 219-225.— Guinea 
pigs were trained in a conditioned emotional response 
procedure wherein shock, at the termination of a crit- 
ical stimulus, was superimposed upon a variable in- 
terval reinforcement schedule. Various dose levels 
of reserpine were administered and the results com- 
pared „with data obtained from rats under similar 
conditions. Rats tend to show near complete sup- 
pression of responses during the critical-stimulus 
period. Guinea pigs show only a partial suppression 
of response rate. During the critical period rats 
start to press the lever under the influence of reser- 
pine; guinea pigs tend to remain immobile.—J. Arbit. 


5532. Verhave, Thom. (Lilly Research Lab., In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) "Technique for differential rein- 
forcement of rate of avoidance responding. Sci- 
ence, 1959( Apr), 129, 959-960.—"A new avoidance 
conditioning procedure generates high rates of re- 
sponding compared with previously used procedures. 
The effect of manipulation of one of the important 
temporal parameters in the procedure is reported." 
The RS interval is the time interval between a re- 
sponse and shock; responses had to be emitted within 
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the time of the RS interval to avoid shock, Data 
are reported on a single male hooded rat. “The gen- 
eral features of these data have been confirmed with 
several other animals."—S. J. Lachman, 

5533. Verhave, Thom. (Lilly Research Lab.) 
Avoidance responding as a function of simultane- 
ous and equal changes in two temporal parame- 
ters. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959( Jul), 2, 185-190.— 
“The nature of the relationship between rate of re- 
sponding and the interval by which each response 
postpones an electric shock is reported. "Throughout 
the experiment the shock-shock interval was varied 
simultaneously and kept equal to the response-shock 
interval. Certain features of the inter-response-time 
distributions were also reported.”—Author abstract, 


5534. Vinnik, P. L. (Inst. Higher Nervous Ac- 
tivity) Znachenie “zakona sily” dlia dvigatel’nykh 
uslovnykh refleksov. [Significance of the “law of 
strength” for motor conditioned reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 602-605.—Conditioned secre- 
tory and motor reflexes (flexion of the forepaw) were 
elaborated to 2 different stimuli: metronomic ticking 
(120 ticks/sec.) and electric light (60-watt bulb), 
Tt was shown that the magnitude of the conditioned 
motor reaction is a direct function of the “physio- 
logical strength of the stimuli,” thus establishing the 
importance of the “law of strength for the kinesthetic 
analyzer.” However, the duration of the latent period 
does not depend on the “physiological strength of 
the stimuli—I. D. London. 


5535. Voss, James F., Thompson, Charles Р, & 
Keegan, Jay H. (Wisconsin State Coll) Ac- 
quisition of probabilistic paired associates as @ 
function of S-R,, S-R, probability. J. exp. ie 
chol., 1959(Nov), 58, 390-399.—6 probabilistic y 
modified paired associates were presented for 1 
trials. Response frequency is an increasing fe 
of stimulus probability. Learning rate increas b 8а 
a function of S-R probability, although large E a 
ences occurred only at extreme probability va bps 
Results were related to response competition ап ДЕ 
tralist interference, Hypothesize that learning ds 
is a sigmoid function of S-R probability, and is kc 
related to the discrimination of S-R, S-Re P" 
ability differences.—J. Arbit. 


5536. Vykhodov, G. F. К voprosu о vstrechnol 
deiatel'nosti регуої i уќогої signal’nykh Ms al 
[On the counter-activity of the first and secon ш К, 
systems.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, d y 
537.—Utilizing the motor method developer > 
Ivanov-Smolenskif, studies conducted on 68 Ss | on 0 
years of age) show that simultaneous presentati d re- 
a direct stimulus, to which a positive conditione hich 
flex has been elaborated, and a verbal stimulus erent 
denies the presence of the former, results in CHT idi- 
bition of con 


n n n i i rs Ё z 
tioned motor reaction is observed, while in yc 


observ! А. 
in the 


utcome of 


by the functional state of the cerebral corte the 
may be surmised from the fact that after S¢ 
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stimulus frequently loses its inhibitory action 
conditioned reaction, if any was exerted be- 
school.—/. D. London. 

37. Walder, Loretta Berkowitz. (Columbia 
The effects of three post-acquisition pro- 
es on a verbal avoidance response. Disser- 
Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1076-1077.—A bstract. 


Warren, J. M. & Brookshire, K. H. 
nford U.) Stimulus generalization and dis- 
tion learning by primates. J. exp. Psy- 
$1959 (Nov), 58, 348-351.—20 macaque monkeys 
200 reinforced responses to a single pattern or 
t stimulus. Subsequently, they were required to 
minate between the rewarded stimulus and a 
leutral stimulus. Fewer errors were made by Ss 
ed to choose the pattern or object rewarded in 
single presentation. Also, Ss learned to discriminate 
ybjects much more rapidly than patterns. These re- 
is do not confirm Lashley and Wade's (see 20: 
findings and are interpreted as a critical nega- 
test of Lashley's theory of generalization and 
—J. Arbit. 


. Warren, J. M., & Warren, Н. B. Inter- 
differences in learning by carnivores? Per- 
mot, Skills, 1959, 9, 346.—The raccoon's ordinal 
ion in the distribution of 16 cats’ scores was as 
to the bottom on the Hebb-Williams Intelligence 
as it was to the top on a test of 20 reversals of 
ition discrimination. No gross difference in gen- 
earning ability between Procyon lotor and Felis 
ticus is evident.—C. Н. Ammons. 


Weiss, Bernard, &  Laties, Victor С. 
s Hopkins U. School Medicine) Titration be- 
on various fractional escape programs. J. 
Anal. Behav., 1959(Jul), 2, 227-248.—"Rats 
trained to press a lever to reduce the intensity 
in electric shock, The intensity of the shock was 
cally raised. For the range of intervals be- 
Increments used in the current experiments, 
shorter the interval the greater the amount of 
"taken by the rat. Reductions in shock level 
also be programmed on ratio schedules. The 
3 of fixed ratios ranging from 4 to 99 on this 
Of behavior are described."—Author abstract. 


n Weissman, Albert. (Charles Pfizer & Co.) 
ential drug effects upon a three-ply multiple 
е of reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
Oct), 2, 271-287.—Employed a multiple rein- 
nent „Schedule combining food reinforcement, 
* avoidance, and extinction with rats. Mor- 
amphetamine, pentobarbital, chlorpromazine, 
azid, and nialamide each act upon individual 
nents of the schedule, so that each drug may be 
guished behaviorally; also the onset and dura- 
"action of each drug may be determined. The 
5 of this schedule as a screening device for 
ological agents is discussed.—J. Arbit. 
Wenzel, Bernice M. (U. California Medi- 
ter) Notes on a positive, nonalimentary 
er. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959(Oct), 2, 288. 
incidental observations bearing upon the 
ness of tactile stimulation about the heads of 
einforcement.—J. Arbit. 
Wesley, Frank. Number concept forma- 
the rat. Z. Tierpsychol., 1959 (Nov), 16, 
Utilizing discrimination tasks, some evi- 
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dence is given for a rat’s ability to learn numerical 
discriminations. The task was limited to discrimina- 
tions of “two” and “three.”—A, Н. Urmer. 

5544. Whitecraft, R. A., Cobb, Н. V., & Davis, 
R. T. Supplementary report: Solution of bent- 
wire detour problems by preschool children. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1959, 5, 609-611.—"Eighteen preschool 
children, selected from three age groups, were given 
bent-wire detour problems. The performance of the 
2-yr.-old children was comparable to that previously 
reported for adolescent apes and the performance of 3- 
and 5-yr.-old children was as high as or higher than 
that of adult apes."—C. H. Ammons. 


5545. Wickens, Delos D., Cross, Henry A. & 
Morgan, Robert M. (Ohio State U.) CS termina- 
tion and the response strength acquired by ele- 
ments of a stimulus complex. J. exp. Psychol., 
1959 (Nov), 58, 363-368.— Tested the hypothesis that 
a variable which facilitates conditioning to a single 
CS will function in the same manner upon individual 
elements of a complex stimulus. The variable em- 
ployed was the time of termination of the CS with 
respect to time of occurrence of the response. The 
situation employed was avoidance finger conditioning: 
with GSR also measured. 1 group of undergraduates 
was conditioned with a single stimulus—a tone— 
serving as CS. А 2nd group was conditioned to a 
complex stimulus of a light and a tone. The results 
support the view that a condition for learning a re- 
sponse to a single stimulus operates selectively in the 
same manner upon the elements of a complex stimu- 
lus.—J. Arbit. 


5546. Wike, E. L., Kintsch, W., & Remple, R. 
Selective learning and habit reversal as a function 
of partial reinforcement during training and re- 
versal, Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 665-668.—“A total 
of 48 thirsty rats was trained to make a spatial re- 
sponse in a T maze under conditions of 50% and 
100% water reinforcement. After 12 days of train- 
ing, Ss received 8 days of habit reversal uu in 
which half of Ss in each training group had 50% 
reward and half had 100%. The 50% Ss committed 
more errors in acquisition and displayed greater vari- 
ability in their error scores. In reversal a signifi- 
cant interaction was found between the reinforcement 
schedules in reversal. The group with 100% reward 
in training and 100% reward in reversal erred less 
frequently in habit reversal than the groups with 50% 
reward in training or reversal, or both—the latter 
three groups not differing from one another,” —C. Н. 
Ammons. 

5547. Wike, Edward L., & Remple, Robert. (U. 
Kansas) Delayed reinforcement, selective learn- 
ing and habit reversal. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 179- 
187.—“Three groups ої... rats were trained in a T 
maze [to a nonpreferred] position response under 
conditions of 20-sec. delay of food reinforcement on 
0, 50, and 100 per cent of the correct responses. After 
learning the reward was shifted to the opposite goal 
box and habit reversal was studied under the three 
conditions of delay. Performance in the original 
learning was inversely related to the percentage of 
delay. The habit reversal performance was an in- 
verse function of percentage of delay in reversal, but 
was unrelated to delay during training. Persevera- 
tion responses were not affected by delay during train- 
ing. The results were compared to previous findings 
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regarding continuous and partial delay and discussed 
in terms of behavior theory."—R. J. Seidel. 


5548. Wilson, William A., Jr. (U. Colorado) 
The role of learning, perception, and reward in 
monkeys’ choice of food. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 72, 560-565.—During 400 trials, 6 rhesus 
monkeys learned to retrieve and eat the larger of 2 
possible rewards, 1—5 pellets, on each trial. In the 
next 400 trials they were rewarded, by Es giving 4 
pellets, when they selected the box containing the 
larger number. “The choice of the larger reward 
were limited by the perceptual ability of the monkeys, 
and not by the lack of distinctiveness in value of the 
rewards, An effect of reward-value which was differ- 
ential between trials may be noted: the amount of 
reward in a trial interacted with the perceptual fac- 
tor of the relative size of the stimuli to influence the 
latency of response.” —R. Н. Waters. 


5549. Winnick, Wilma A., & Wasserman, Wal- 
ter L. (Queens Coll., Flushing) The effect upon 
incidental learning of varying the information 
about the irrelevant material, Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Sep), 72, 439—442.—Variation in information 
about the irrelevant material affects the amount of 
incidental learning without influencing the learning 
of the relevant material.—R. H. Waters. 


5550. Wogan, Michael, & Waters, Rolland H. 
(U. Florida) The role of repetition in learning. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 612-613.—Rock’s 
results on the role of frequency in paired-associate 
learning (see 33: 726) were corroborated and addi- 
tional data presented showing that the experimental 
group (25 undergraduate Ss) retained better than 
did the control group (25 undergraduate Ss) after a 
retention interval of 1 week. It is suggested that 
the method employed permits the experimental S to 
select an easier list.—R. H. Waters. 


5551. Wokoun, Frank William, Jr. (U. Ne- 
braska) The effect of stimulus intensity in sen- 
sory preconditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Nov), 20, 1881.—Abstract, 


5552, Yarczower, Matthew. (USN Research 
Inst.) Conditioning test of stimulus-predifferen- 
tiation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 72, 572-576. 
—‘Four groups of 10 Ss each received paired-associ- 
ates training involving five nonsense-shapes to one of 
two criteria of learning. Then all groups underwent 
classical conditioning of the GSR with one of the 
nonsense-shapes used in the pretraining of the ex- 
perimental groups as the CS, after which generaliza- 
tion was measured in differential conditioning trials. 
The results indicated that paired-associates learning, 
if carried to a sufficiently high level, facilitates sub- 
sequent discrimination among the stimuli. Previous 
research generally has yielded negative results."— 
R. H. Waters. 


5553. Young, Robert К. (U. Texas) А com- 
parison of two methods of learning serial associa- 
tions. Amer, J. Psychol., 1959( Dec), 72, 554-559.— 
10 of 12 items from a serial list of adjectives were 
used as both stimuli and responses to form a paired 
associate [PA] list of 11 pairs. “The associations 
formed during learning by paired associates and serial 
order were compared. . .. PA was more difficult than 
by serial order. Prior learning of . . . [PA] facili- 
tated learning of a serial list, but prior learning of a 
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serial list facilitated . . . [PA learning] only until 
a criterion of 6 correct out of 11 associates was 
reached."—R. Н. Waters. 


5554. Zuckermann, Emil. (Rumanian Acad, Sci- 
ence, Bucharest) Effect of cortical and reticular 
stimulation on conditioned reflex activity. J, 
Neurophysiol., 1959(Nov), 22, 633-643.—The tem- 
porary connections for certain defense conditioned re- 
flexes are elaborated at a supramesencephalic level 
because they are inhibited after generalized seizures 
induced by cortical stimulation but not after brain 
stem seizures induced by reticular stimulation. The 
temporary connection probably occurs in corticodi- 
encephalic structures which receive and analyze the 
conditioned stimulus. The mesencephalic reticular 
formation influences cortical and diencephalic neu- 
rones by augmenting both the excitatory process and 
the process of active inhibition.—G. Westheimer. 


(See also Abstracts 4908, 4977, 5080, 5135, 5158, 
5185, 5280, 5293, 5369, 5384, 5409, 5640, 6003, 
6181(a), 6219, 6220(a), 6297, 6365, 6470, 6475, 
6478, 6527, 6533) 
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5555. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. Ка- 
tional evaluation of the "standard anagram task 
as a laboratory analogue of "real-life problem 
solving. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 718-720.— 65 per- 
sons compared real-life problem situations (including 
those believed to call for ‘creative’ responses) and the 
standard anagram task for apparent similarities. d 
list of these similarities is presented. It appears tha 
the standard anagram task provides a model situation 
amenable to experimental control and шар 
and suitable for the study of many importe 
acteristics of problem solving (including creativity 
as found in ‘real life. "—J. Mallick. А 

5556. Ammons, R. B, & Ammons, C. н, ; 
standard anagram task. Psychol. Rep, 19: "ne 
654—656.—“А standard anagram task for use d А 
systematic study of problem solving is Чеш en 
detail, and some of its more obvious strengths 
weaknesses are noted."—J. Mallick. PRO. 

5557. Beigel, Hugo. Mental processes 
the production of dreams. J. Psychol., 1959 (Apr) 
43, 171-187.—16 volunteers were presented tl КЕШТЕ 
5 stimuli to see what happened to dreams: W 


1 ae : shion 
sounds, perfume, turning on ceiling light, * js in 
placed on lap, moving air from fan. interpre- 


terms of quantity of responses, anticipatory, оп, 
tive, Ber Bde. secondary аа 
pattern formation, outside courses, and ма change 
periences, Main findings: (a) stimuli шау рү its 
dream's mood or content, (b) they шау ™ 
continuation, (c) external stimuli may actu 
the dream.—R. W. Husband. an Р; 

5558. Chapman, Loren J., & Chapman, de. 1. 
(U. Chicago) Atmosphere effect ree atmos- 
exp. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 58, 220-226.— dvanced by 
phere effect in syllogistic reasoning, as а di by 
Me. and Sells [see T deste a mik 
see 11: 170], was investigated by m isteni 
tiple-choice syllogisms test. Marked and н ide 
error preferences were found which did no atte of 
with those predicted by atmosphere. The Pal cog. 
error preferences was tentatively ascribed 
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avior which often leads to correct solutions 
ryday problems but which is disallowed in the 
mal rules of the syllogism."—J. Arbit. 
Cornell, A. D. An experiment in appari- 
Observation and findings. /. Soc. Psych. 

S9 (Sep), 40, 120-124.—This experimentation 
undertaken at Cambridge to determine the au- 
city of apparitions (ghosts). А ghost walk, 
ereby the figure could be seen from 3 different 
5, Was attempted on 6 different nights, consisting 
“minute appearances of a hooded person wrapped 
white sheet. It appeared suddenly, walked 120 
‚ Stopped, raised the left hand slowly in the air, 
ered it, turned 45? to the right, walked toward 1 
| 2 mounds (8 feet high), ascended, raised both 
s in the form of a cross, then suddenly disap- 
x Results were negative. Of a total of 82 per- 
ous who could see the “apparition” (being watched 
Os), this was reported: (a) no one saw it, (b) 
Saw it but did not consider it abnormal, (c) no 
Seeing it considered it paranormal. The author 
5 the failure was due to the absence of a more 
le phi factor.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


560. Dale, H. C. A. (Cambridge, England) 
gies of searching in two simple systems. 
J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 539-546.—40 en- 
@ men were given 2 tasks: “to locate а faulty 
über of a row of (19) independent items . . . 
locate a fault in a simple flow system," The 
adopted in locating the faulty member were 
fied and evaluated in terms of their efficiency. 
S used the best strategy in either problem, how- 
"The more intelligent used the better strategies," 
Waters. 


61, Feldman, Julian. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
By) On the negative recency hypothesis in 
ediction of a series of binary symbols. Amer. 
'Sychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 597—599.—". . . analysis 
ts that . . ‚ Ss [43 women college students] 
pating in binary guessing experiments enter- 
Wpotheses regarding patterns in addition to the 
Ve recency hypothesis," that is, the “occurrence 
un of like symbols on successive trials decreases 
е А ability of Ss’ predicting that symbol."—A. Н. 


Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
Creativity and conformity: A problem for 
imizations. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Author, 1958. 
$3.00.—In April 1958 a group of social scien- 
With businessmen to discuss the status of 
results on creativity and conformity. Crea- 
defined synonymously with originality, get- 
Out of a Mental rut to look at things in a new 
Conformity, more than uniformity or conven- 
18 а conflict between internal belief and ex- 
anifestation. Summaries of 15 major re- 
1: findings are presented, including tests under 
jbment, relationship to other abilities, and de- 
and effects of these 2 qualities. Implica- 
3: Management practice and for future research 
ted—R. O, Peterson. 
› J. W., Guilford, J. P., Christensen, 
tifield, Р. R. (U. Southern California) 
pe analytic study of flexibility in thinking. 
hol, Measmt., 1959, 19, 469-495.—The na- 
bes of thinking flexibility found in previ- 
Bations of the Aptitudes Project (see 28: 
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2248; 29: 5288) was studied. Their relationship to 
the concept of rigidity and the factorial nature of the 
Luchins Water Jar Test was examined, “A battery 
of 28 experimental and reference tests, which yielded 
32 score variables, was administered to 208 Air Force 
Cadets. Twelve factors were extracted from the cor- 
relation matrix and the axes were rotated orthogon- 
ally. Five reference factors were identified: verbal 
comprehension, general reasoning, logical evaluation, 
originality, and ideational fluency. ... The two usual 
flexibility factors were identified—spontaneous flexi- 
bility and adaptive flexibility." Data suggested that 
spontaneous flexibility represents an ability or dis- 
position of freedom from inertia in thinking, The 
strongest factorial components in Luchin’s test were 
logical evaluation and general reasoning, but almost 
no relationship was found with either flexibility fac- 
tor. 24 refs.—W. Coleman, 

5564. Goodenough, Donald R., Shapiro, Arthur; 
Holden, Melvin, & Steinschriber, Leonard. (State 
U. New York Downstate Medical Center) A com- 
parison of “dreamers” and "nondreamers": Eye 
movements, electroencephalograms, and the re- 
call of dreams. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959 
(Nov), 59, 295-302.—Research had established that 
rapid eye movement during sleep was correlated with 
dreaming, and both to light sleep as defined by EEG 
reactivity. In an attempt to cross validate these find- 
ings, Ss were selected as to whether they generally 
recalled dreaming. Ss slept in a laboratory setting 
wherein electro-oculograms and EEG's were taken 
during the period of sleep. Ss were awakened when 
the characteristic eye movement suggesting dream- 
ing was observed, and during periods of quiescence. 
Recall of dream activity during both was solicited. 
Results suggest that “dreamers” manifest more ocular 
movement and reports of dreaming during periods of 
eye movement than "nondreamers."—G, Frank. 


5565. Goodnow, Jacqueline J., Rubinstein, Irvin, 
& Shanks, Betty L. (Walter Reed Army Inst. Re- 
search, Washington, D.C.) The role of past events 
in problem solving. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 
58, 456-461.—"In two experiments, sleep loss and 
electroconvulsive shock were found to produce a com- 
mon effect: a restriction in the range of past events 
upon which S bases a response in a two-choice task, 
The results underline the usefulness of sequential 
analysis of responses for measuring changes in prob- 
lem solving behavior.”—Author abstract. 


5566. Janis, I. L. (Yale U.). Motivational fac- 
tors in the resolution of decisional conflicts. In 
Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska symposium. on 
motivation, 1959 (see 34: 5385). Рр. 198-231,— 
Centered on the role of communication in the arousal 
and resolution of decisional conflicts, 3 constructs are 
formulated: (a) the dominant sources of decisional 
conflicts (anticipated approval or disapproval from 
self or others and anticipated gain for self or others), 
(b) alternative psychological modes of resolving de- 
cisional conflicts, and (c) factors influencing the 
choice of the mode of resolution (perceived status, 
personality factors, effortfulness of the mode of reso- 
lution, institutionalized patterns and traditions, avail- 
ability of postdecisional information, and advance 
warnings and predictions). Major emphasis is given 
to postdecisional conflicts. Concludes with summary 
of study among surgical patients on psychological 
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preparation for postdecisional crises. 
Harry Levin.—M. F. Estep. 

5567. Maltzman, I. Sex differences in the ef- 
fects of amount of training on Einstellung. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 239-242.—“Four dif- 
ferent groups of Ss received a single water-jar prob- 
lem as an extinction test. It required an A-C solu- 
tion. A control group received the test problem with- 
out prior training, while three experimental groups 
received 5, 10, and 20 water-jar problems requiring 
B-A-2C solutions prior to presentation of the test 
problem. Women showed a significant increase in 
their percentage of failures on the test problem, but 
men did not. Possible alternative hypotheses account- 
ing for the sex difference in performance were sug- 
gested."—C. H. Ammons. 


5568. Meadow, Arnold, & Parnes, Sidney J. (U. 
Buffalo) Evaluation of training in creative prob- 
lem solving. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 43, 189- 
194.—“The experiment was designed to evaluate the 
effects of a creative problem-solving course on crea- 
tive abilities and selected personality variables." 
There were 3 matched groups of 54 Ss each. 1 group 
was enrolled in courses in creative problem solving; 
the other 2 were enrolled in other courses. · 11 pre- 
post test measures were used. “Results are inter- 
preted to indicate that the creative problem-solving 
course produces a significant increment on certain 
ability measures associated with practical creativity 
and on the personality variable dominance."—J. W. 
Russell. 


5569. Merrifield, Philip Ralph. (U. Southern 
California) A factor-analytic study of problem- 
solving abilities. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 
20, 1878-1879.—Abstract. 


5570. Milton, С. A. Sex differences in problem 
solving as a function of role appropriateness of the 
problem content. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 705-708.— 
"Twenty-four undergraduate men and 24 undergrad- 
uate women were given a set of 20 problems, half 
with content appropriate to the masculine role and 
half with content appropriate to the feminine role. 
The results confirm the prediction that when the char- 
acteristics of problems are altered so as to make them 
less appropriate to the masculine role, sex differences 
in problem solving are reduced.”—C. Н. Ammons. 

5571. Nicholson, Patrick James, III. (U. Hous- 
ton) An experimental investigation of the effects 
of training upon creativity. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Sep), 20, 1071.—Abstract. 


5572. Ross, Bruce M., & Engen, Trygg. (Rut- 
gers U.) Effects of round number preferences in 
a guessing task. J. exp. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 58, 
462-468.— Tested whether round number preferences 
may be found in a guessing task as well as by naive 
choice that round number preferences, though strongly 
structured by the decimal number system, are sus- 
ceptible to numerous context effects.—J. Arbit. 


5573. Smith, Ewart E, & Kight, Stanford S. 
(U. Delaware) Effects of feedback on insight and 
problem solving efficiency in training groups. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959 ( Jun), 43, 209-211.—"An experi- 
ment was conducted in a field setting to investigate 
two of the learning principles utilized in human rela- 
tions courses. The Ss were 103 first line supervisors, 
in groups of about 12, in a one week, highly par- 
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ticipative management course. . . . The data indicated 
that personalized feedback markedly, and consistently, 
improved group problem solving efficiency, Under 
some conditions, feedback improved selí-insight/— 
J. W. Russell. 

5574. Teraoka, T. (Hokkaido U., Japan) Ef 
fects of letter orders and stimulus words on ana- 
gram solutions. Jap. J. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 30, 
253-263.—To investigate the factors determining 2 
kinds of difficulty in solving anagrams—the one kind 
a function of the order of letters and the 2nd a func- 
tion of the words themselves—a selection of 120 4- 
letter nouns were presented in all possible combina- 
tions except the basic order, abcd, and its reverse, 
dcba, and 9 student Ss were required to solve them 
as anagrams. No differences were found for the 
various words. An index was developed to predict 
the relative difficulty of any letter order, regardless 
of the number of letters in the anagram, English 
summary.—J. Lyons. 


5575. Turner, Paul. The grey lady: A study of 
a psychic phenomenon in the dying. J. Soc. Psych. 
Res. 1959(Sep), 40, 124-129.—The author reports 
psychic phenomena in dying persons in a large Lon- 
don hospital whereby a "lady in grey" was "seen by 
6 different patients just prior to their deaths, from 
1956 to 1958. This "lady" was reported to have given 
them water or tea, and had visited or observed them. 
Each patient described the “lady's” appearance si 
larly. The author’s explanation is that of possible 
hallucinations.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


(See also Abstracts 5176, 5611, 5632, 5810, 6202, 
6261, 6527) 
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5576. Bridges, Сесії. Nomographs for comput- 
ing the “validity” of WISC or Wechsler-Bellevi? 
short forms. J. consult. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 25 
453-454.—An arithmetical error in MeN ramish. 
formula (see 24: 5872) is discussed. —4. 4. Kra 0) 

5577. Davis, Hannah Susan. (Columbia eae 
Judgments of intellectual level from various r^ 
tures of the Rorschach including vocabulary. , 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1436.—A stra! А : 

5578. Estes, Betsy Worth; Kodman, на the 
Akel Macy. (U. Kentucky) The validity $ pes 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. ЈА ег б 
chol., 1959(Dec), 23, 561.—25 male and alid and 
children were tested. The CMMS was Inv?" 
should not substitute for intelligence tests—“* 
Kramish. 


д i WO 
5579. Fabian, H. An experiment M 
forms of the 7-Squares Test. J. Nat. Inst, 8—2 
nel Res, Johannesburg, 1959(Sep), 8 Test of 46 
methods of presentation of the 7-Squares 4 as: flexi- 
testees are described. Results are classifie method of 
ble, rigid, or labile. А paired comparison. tribution 
presentation produces a relatively р fort may 
of the different types of responses and theret ор. 
“possess greater possibilities for diagnostt 
perimental use.”—J. L. Walker. H, & 
5580. Griffith, Belver C., Spitz, Herman frain- 
Lipman, Ronald S. (Edward R. Johnstone 4 con- 
ing Research Center) Verbal mediation. subjects 
cept formation in retarded and пора сей 
J. exp. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 58, 247-231- 
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abstraction task in which Ss had to discover a simi- 
larity among 3 words. In a separate session, the 
stimulus words were presented to determine the num- 
ber, in each triad, defined in terms of acceptable ab- 
straction, Retardates and normal 7-year-old Ss were 
not successful in concept attainment unless they had 
the opportunity to match words on the basis of their 
eliciting a common immediate associate; i.e., unless 
they defined at least 2 words in terms of an acceptable 
abstraction. Normal 9-year-olds were relatively suc- 
cessful even when they defined only 1 word in terms 
of an abstraction.—J. Arbit. 

5581. Guilford, J. P., Fruchter, Benjamin, & 
Kelley, H. Paul. (U. Southern California) De- 
velopment and applications of tests of intellectual 
and special aptitudes. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 
26-41.—Human intellect is a very complex phe- 
nomenon. The possibility that there is a unitary trait 
of intelligence, at least at adult levels, grows more 
remote. The most obvious principle regarding the 
structure of intellect is that primary abilities differ 
according to the kind of material or content dealt 
а by the individual. 89-item bibliog.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


5582. Hector, H. Relationship between paired 
comparisons and rankings of 7-Squares Test pat- 
terns. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannesburg, 
1959(Sep), 8, 65-66.—The 7-Squares Test can be 
administered in 2 ways: as a paired comparison 
method or by sorting cards according to preference. 
The agreement between the 2 methods is studied and 
the results are found to be in close agreement. The 
method used will depend upon the tester’s intentions. 
The sorting method proved “more convenient and 
enjoyable” and the paired comparison method proved 

very boring."—/. L. Walker. 


5583. Larsen, Ernest R. (U. Tennessee) A de- 
velopmental study of performance on the Hunter- 
Pascal Concept Formation Test. Dissertation Ab- 
str, 1959(Nov), 20, 1861.—Abstract. 


IO LeShan, Lawrence; Marvin, Sidney, & 
NL Olga. (Walter Reed Hosp. Washington, 
Hod „Зоте evidence of a relationship between 

Odgkin’s disease and intelligence. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 477-479.—306 clinical 
records of Army personnel carrying this diagnosis 
Were analyzed by study of the AGCT scores and the 
ps Occupational ratings. Measures on both vari- 

es were “significantly higher" than for the Army 
Population mean,—L, A. Pennington. 


Bos Middleton, Margaret R. (Canberra Uni- 
Ry Coll, Australia) Some observed charac- 
Pasties of concepts in 3-5 year-olds. Aust. J. 

3chol., 1959(Dec), 11, 221—222.—Abstract. 


eno Mitchell, Anna C. (Porterville State Hosp., 
Mar’) new maximum CA for the Draw-A- 
S. (881. J. consult. Psychol, 1959 (Dec), 23, 555- 
dren ШУ were 536 mentally retarded patients. Chil- 

Ds owed growth in Draw-A-Man mental age to 
тезш Ше lóh year. Growth in MA after 130 
Visor c in increases in IQ. A maximum CA di- 
А. А ot 13.0 is inappropriate in Draw-A-Man IQ.— 

`4. Kramish. 


5587, Moos, Rudolph, & Mussen, Paul. (U. 


@ 
i erkeley) Sexual symbolism, person- 


atlifornia, B 
у Integration, and intellectual functioning. J. 


34: 5581—5593 


consult. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 23, 521-523.—30 male 
Ss were given a list of words and figures symbolizing 
Sex organs. Also they were tested on the Shipley 
Institute of Living Test for intellectual functioning. 
Generalizations that emotional disturbances are ac- 
companied by disorganized symbolic processes are in- 
valid.—4. A. Kramish. 

5588. Morgan, P. Observations and findings on 
the 7-Squares Test with literate and illiterate black 
groups in Southern Africa. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel 
Res., Johannesburg, 1959 (Sep), 8, 44-47.—50 clerks 
and 50 mine laborers were tested using the 7-Square 
Test. Designs produced are assessed noting: touch- 
ing of squares, not touching, overlapping, some over- 
lapping, very orderly, orderly, quite orderly, and 
lacking order, A distinct difference is found between 
designs made by literates and illiterates—J. L. 
Walker. 

5589. Raaheim, Kjell.  (U. Bergen, Norway) 
The ability to name functions for common objects. 
Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 215-224.—2 groups were 
used to determine the relationship between the ability 
to list functions for a newspaper, and general in- 
telligence as measured by 2 tests: namely, the Raven's 
Progressive Matrices and the Mgnnesland (Nor- 
wegian) test. It was found that the higher the in- 
telligence (shown by test scores), the greater the 
number of functions listed. The influence of tem- 
peramental and motivational factors is pointed out 
as effecting the results. Further research is sug- 
gested.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 

5590. Raaheim, Kjell. The ability to name func- 
tions for common objects. Acta psychol, Amst., 
1959, 16, 267-276.—(see 34: 5589)—G. Rubin-Rab- 


son, 


5591. Roberts, А. O. H., MacQuarrie, M. E., & 
Shepherd, J. M. Some aspects of the pattern 
completion test. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, 1959(Sep), 8, 59-64.—The Pattern 
Completion Test, a nonverbal intelligence test, was 
administered to groups of English-speaking and 
Afrikaans-speaking officer candidates to determine its 
suitability as a screening device. It was not found 
suitable.—J. L. Walker. 


5592. Stetten, DeWitt, Jr, & Hearon, John Z. 
(National Inst. Arthritis & Metabolic Diseases, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Intellectual level measured by Army 
Classification Battery and serum uric acid con- 
centration. Science, 1959(Jun), 129, 1737.—"In a 
group of 817 individuals inducted into the U.S. Army, 
serum uric acid concentration was measured. The 
values were compared with scores secured on intelli- 
gence tests used at the Army reception center. A 
significant but low level of positive correlation be- 
tween the two sets of values was found.” The data 
provide no basis for choice among the several possi- 
ble hypotheses about causality—S. J. Lachman. 


5593. Warrington, Willard, & Saupe, Joe L. 
(Michigan State U.) Development and applica- 
tions of tests of general mental ability. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1959, 29, 15-25.—This review, primarily of the 
literature since 1955, is restricted to studies most 
relevant for workers in education and is further 
limited generally to single or double score tests of 
intelligence. 81-item bibliog —F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 4985, 5785, 5818, 5864) 
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5594. Allison, Joel, & Hunt, David E. (Yale U.) 
Social desirability and the expression of aggression 
under varying conditions of frustration. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1959( Dec), 23, 528-532.—Ss were 62 
student nurses. Social desirability (SD) effects ver- 
bal expression of aggression. More aggressive ex- 
pression was noted in low SD Ss. Edwards’ Social 
Desirability Scale shows validity in social desirability 
in determining the expression of aggression.—4. A. 
Kramish, 

5595. Altrocchi, John. (Duke U.) Dominance 
as a factor in interpersonal choice and perception. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 303-308.— 
The hypotheses herein tested were that a person 
chooses to interact with, and tends to perceive other 
people in terms of the complement of his own degree 
of dominance, Ss were shown a movie depicting the 
interaction between 4 people, 2 of whom displayed 
dominant behavior, 2, submissive. Measures of the 
Ss’ own dominance were compared with their answers 
on a sociometric questionnaire which elicited Ss’ pref- 
erence for the actors. The results failed to support 
the hypotheses as stated. The findings were discussed 
in terms of their possible meaning, and their relation- 
ship to other findings. 25 refs.—G. Frank. 


5596. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) A pre- 
liminary investigation of need achievement items. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 32-38,—“Twenty-five per- 
sonality items were written to include 3 hypothesized 
goals of need achievement: nonsocial self-reassurance, 
the desire for social approval or reinforcement, and 
the desire to excel in social competition. In general, 
the factor loadings confirmed the hypothesized tri- 


vector grouping of the items.” 18 refs.—M. 5. 
Maysner. 


5597. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) The re- 
lationship of scales of extraversion-introversion 
and emotionality to Guilford's O, F and P scales. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 49-51.—"The present re- 
search was designed to investigate the relation of the 
$ first-order factors defined by the GZTS O, F, and 
P scales to the second-order EI and Em factors de- 
fined by the Extraversion and Neutroticism scales of 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory. . . . Although 
the first results confirm the existence of first order O, 
F, and P factors, it is evident that these factors are 
not orthogonal, but oblique, and that O and F show 
some relationships to the EI and Em."—M. S. 
Maysner. 


5598. Beran, W., Albert, R. S., Loiseaux, P. R; 
Mayfield, P. N., & Wright, С. Jury behavior as a 
function of the prestige of the foreman and the 
nature of leadership. J. publ. Law, 1958, 7, 419- 
449.—2 experimental groups of 4 jury panels, each 
with high and low leader prestige and autocratic and 
democratic leadership respectively, were used in a 
mock court reconstruction of an accident case to test 
the extent to which the personality of the jury fore- 
man influences jury decisions. Results indicate how 
influential situational and circumstantial factors can 
be in what is considered to be a completely rational 
activity. All 8 panels agreed on a verdict of negli- 
gence, but in 7 of the panels the foremen were able 
to change the opinions of the members as to what con- 
stituted equitable damage. The relationship between 
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the averages of the individual estimates of equitable 
and awarded damages by each group suggests that 
such assessments are reached by pooling, consciously 
or otherwise, the individual estimate of the members, 
—H. Angelino. 


5599. Berryman, E. The self-portrait; A sug- 
gested extension of the HTP. Percept, mot, Skills, 
1959, 9, 411-414.—“It has been suggested that a self- 
portrait be asked for when the HTP [House-Tree- 
Person Test| is administered because of its experi- 
mental and clinical usefulness. The self-portrait takes 
little time, It can be used to check Buck and Mach- 
over’s assumptions, and it would be interesting to 
compare self-portraits with Calligor's tracing tech- 
nique. It should prove valuable in studies of the 
self-concept and body image, as it has in delineating 
the patient's problem and in planning therapy."—C. 
H. Ammons. 


5600. Blum, Richard H. (California Medical 
Ass, San Francisco) The choice of American 
heroes and its relationship to personality structure 
in an elite. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 235- 
246.—“Questionnaires like those sent to listings in 
Who’s Who In America were submitted to a college 
sample which had been carefully classified into three 
groups based on their characteristic methods of han- 
dling needs and tensions, ie., ego control. Over- 
Controllers, Adequate, and Under-Controllers were 
identified on the basis of questionnaire responses. 
These “discriminating characteristics were ш jos 
used as a basis for dividing the Who's NIS 
group into . . . Over-Controllers and non Oye uS 
trollers.” Tests of 7 personality theory Hypon е 
were made based on the foregoing data and in d 
"replies to the questionnaire items which x t 
respondent to name the five persons most influe: e 
in the development of the United States e Шр С. 
the five greatest living Americans.” 37 геї,—/. 
Franklin. 


5601. Bullock, D. Н. Note on “looking at PIC 
tures" behavior. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), Ü 
333.—2 males and 2 females individually looked dt 
series of slides showing 36 female nudes, x was 
scapes, and 28 of the original nudes. S's ue time 
related to time spent looking at nudes but not 
spent looking at landscapes.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5 е, 
5602. Bychowski, Gustav. (1148 E 
NYC) Der Kampf mit den Introjekten. 939 (Dec), 
with the introjects.] Psyche, Heidel, 1990s o 
13, 524-535.—The ego struggle with the in нетрів 10 
introjected parental imagines, involving i tile iden- 
maintain, in phantasy, the threatened infam Proust 
tifications, can be seen clearly in the lives 0: writers 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. А case from m ortance 
practice is also illustrative. The primary, 1 Sunt 
of such a struggle in human experience 15, in- 
by passages that describe the “struggle 1 
trojects” in the Vedas, the Upanishads, а 1 in Int. h 
ings of Ramakrishna. (English onei Eng. 
Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 182-190.) —E. W- 


alida- 
5603. Clayton, Hugh, & Payne, Dan: Уса 
tion of Doppelt's WAIS short form wh" © 24 46, 


population. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Oct es 
—The t tests did not reveal significant Scale 
between the means of estimated IQs an A Kramis 


IQs. The brief form appears valid —A. 
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5604. Coleman, William, & Collett, Dorothy 
Manley. (Systems Development Corp. Santa 
Monica, Calif.) Development and applications of 
structured tests of personality. Rev. educ. Res., 
1959, 29, 57-72.—Only a few of the hundreds of pub- 
lished personality inventories have been used to ac- 
cumulate an appreciable amount of data. In general, 
each inventory has had very little attention in the 
literature except through the efforts of its author. 
It is to be lamented that so much research effort has 
been dissipated on such a multitude of instruments 
instead of being focused оп a promising few. It also 
is evident that none of the inventories has adequate 
normative data, the MMPI probably coming closest 
to having adequate norms. 140-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


5605. DeSoto, Clinton B., & Kuethe, James L. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) The set to claim undesirable 
symptoms in personality inventories. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 23, 496-500.—A balanced Psy- 
chosthenia scale (Pt) was constructed and given to 
students at Johns Hopkins University. Positive cor- 
relations were obtained between positively keyed and 
negatively keyed subscales. The Pt scale is a measure 
of “prepotent” response set. Acquiescence is unim- 
portant in the scale-—A. A. Kramish. 


5606. Dittes, James E. Effect of changes in 
self-esteem upon impulsiveness and deliberation 
in making judgments. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959(May), 58, 348-356.—The need for closure, i.e., 
the effort to impart meaning to situations, is assumed 
to be related to the personality variable of self-esteem. 
Self-esteem was manipulated experimentally and hy- 
Potheses tested as to the effect of increased or de- 
creased self-esteem on the need for closure.—G. Frank. 


Dr. Edwards, Allen L., Wright, Calvin E., & 
unneborg, Clifford E. (U. Washington) A note 
9n "social desirability as a variable in the Ed- 
pus Personal Preference Schedule." J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959( Dec), 23, 558.—134 Ss were given the 
келее EPPS. Removing items from the con- 
ext of a standardized test alters the nature of items 
and responses—A. A. Kramish. 


К. Ellis, Albert. Requisite conditions for 
(Dee Personality change. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
Sm ec), 23, 538-540.—A review of theoretical con- 
ds 1s made regarding personality change. The 
[о is that there are "probably no absolutely 
OR Nera? conditions for constructive personality 
ne ge. o "single" condition is necessary to in- 
p changes in attitude and behavior patterns.—A. 

~ Kramish, 


E. Ex, J. The nature of contact between co- 
ing the E Partners and their expectation concern- 
Psychol evel of their common achievement. Acta 
conan т, 1959, 16, 99-107.— The nature of the 
н between 2 persons working together (pleas- 
in i asant) is isolated as the examined variable 
higher Present investigation. Level of aspiration is 
чает hen the partner is friendly; in addition, the 

€ influenced the S’s experience of the experi- 


mi Influe 
ke Situation, 18 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
10. 


v0. Eysenck, Н i E 

m; i › H. J. Personality and the esti 

d time. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 405— 
77 Thirty extraverted neurotics and 30 intro- 
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verted neurotics, chosen on the basis of their scores on 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory, estimated time 
intervals of 5", 10", 20", and 30”. Extraverts showed 
the larger negative time error as predicted by Eysenck 
in his theory of personality."—C. H. Ammons. 


5611. Eysenck, Н. J. Personality and problem 
solving. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 592.—From 137 
adult male and female neurotics who were given the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory were chosen an in- 
troverted group (E score of 16 or below) and an 
extraverted group (E score of 30 or above). 19 
extraverts and 28 introverts were administered the 
Morrisby Compound Series Test individually, with- 
out time limit, and each item was separately timed, 
"There were no differences in the total number of 
items correctly solved, or in the speed with which all 
items were finished. . . . [but] extraverts showed 
greater work decrement on an intelligence test by 
taking longer to obtain correct solutions toward the 
end of the test, as compared with introverts, and by 
giving up more easily toward the end."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


5612. Eysenck, Hans Jurgen. Das “Maudsley 
Personality Inventory.” Göttingen, Germany: C. J. 
Hogrefe, 1959, 24 p.—A translation of the MPI into 
German and a description of its uses.—A. F. Green- 
wald. 


5613. Feldman, H. The tragic comedy of great 
men. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(3), 3- 
16.—Before every important new situation which life 
presents, the resistance and dependencies of our in- 
fantile narcissism and a feeling of helplessness are 
aroused. We can ignore, deny, oppose, or avoid the 
new task; but it can be maintained by many through 
the intermediary action of the Great Man image. 
People hope to draw strength from the image of a 
Father they themselves have created. At the same 
time their responsibility for their own thoughts and 
acts appears lessened. The Great Man image must 
be altered or castrated so as to appear as the guiding 
spirit of a static community. This act of castration 
by the group is also a self-castration since he is only 
their own projected fantastic ego ideal.—D. Prager. 


5614. Fink, David Martin. (Rutgers U.) Sex 
differences in perceptual tasks in relation to se- 
lected personality variables. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Oct), 20, 1428-1429.—Abstract. 


5615. Fink, Howard H., & Kahn, Theodore C. 
(Child Guidance Center, Dayton, O.) A compari- 
son of normal and emotionally ill children on the 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement. J. educ. Res., 
1959(Sep), 53, 35-36.—The KTSA represents a new 
approach to personality assessment. The materials 
have shapes of commonly recognized objects and sym- 
bols which have to be arranged under varying condi- 
tions. This test was administered to 148 normal and 
49 emotionally ill children. For the emotionally ill 
group there was a significant but lower correlation 
between symbol score and mental age.—F. Goldstein. 


5616. Gabriel, John. Types of reaction to stress 
complementariness of differing theoretical ap- 
proaches. Aust. J. Psychol, 1959(Dec), 11, 209- 
213.—Resemblances between the theoretical Ap- 
proaches of Sheldon and Horney to stress reactions 
are indicated, The 2 approaches may be regarded as 
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partial and complementary. When taken together 
they imply a 3rd view exemplified in Murphy's bio- 
social approach.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5617. Gilbert, Albin R. Intentionalism. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jul), 48, 181-190.— The author calls for 
a unified theory of personality, to surmount what he 
terms "ever-mounting variety of facts and small pack- 
age theories." He tries to relate significant Ameri- 
can findings to relevant European theories, starting 
with pointing out that stratification of personality can 
be viewed in 2 ways: anatomical structure and phe- 
nomenological viewpoints. It would be profitable to 
sample behavior with a view to detecting the style of 
underlying intentionality. One approach is to measure 
the tempo of reactions assuming that this will indi- 
cate the preponderance of subcortically controlled be- 
behavior, which is faster, and cortically controlled be- 
havior, which is slower. Behavior studies may also 
reveal under what style of volitional control an in- 
dividual’s dynamic stream is handled in typical situa- 
tions of life, what particular intentional complexes 
are, and what are not, processed predominantly under 
cognitive-volitional intentionality. 22 refs—R. W. 
Husband. 


5618. Hausman, William; Sandison, Richard L., 
Wiest, Bernard J., & Keim, Robert R., Jr. Adap- 
tation to West Point: A study of some psycho- 
logical factors associated with adjustment at the 
United States Military Academy. West Point, 
N.Y.: United States Military Academy, 1959. x, 
212 p.—3 cadet classes were studied to identify at- 
tributes of personality development that differentiate 
successful cadets from those unable to adjust at West 
Point. АП Ss completed a personal history question- 
naire and forms for self- and other-ratings. Samples 
from 2 classes were studied individually with inter- 
views and psychological tests. Satisfactory cadets 
had better relationships with father, mother, and male 
peers; came from a more stable family situation ; and 
were rated higher on such aspects of personality as 
sense of identity with others, general life adjustment, 
and ego strength. The findings are suggested as the 
foundation for further studies of cadet (and college 
student) selection and adaptation.—A uthor abstract. 


5619. Heath, S. Roy. (U. Pittsburgh) The rea- 
sonable adventurer and others—a two factor 
model of ego functioning. J, counsel. Psychol., 
1959, 6, 3-14.—An intensive longitudinal personality 
study was made of 36 undergraduate college males, 
A theoretical model of personality, stressing ego func- 
tioning is described. Hypotheses stemming from the 
model are discussed.—M. М, Reece. 


5620. Helson, Harry; Blake, Robert R., & Mou- 
ton, Jane Srygley. (U. Texas) Petition-signing 
an adjustment to situational and personal factors. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1958( Aug), 48, 3-10.—“Even under 
conditions of rigid standardization of presenting pe- 
titions the mere request to sign a petition operates 
effectively with submissive subjects regardless of the 
content of the petition.” However, “when situational 
factors are either all positive or all negative prac- 
tically all individuals behave alike by responding 
positively or negatively to a request to sign a peti- 
tion, Inner convictions and other personal factors 
seem to be outweighed by situational factors in such 
cases. When situational factors are in conflict, some 
being positive and some negative, then inner convic- 
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tions and conforming tendencies determine resultant 
actions.” —J. C. Franklin. 

5621. Hofstátter, Peter R. (Hochschule Sozial- 
wissenschaften, Wilhelmshaven-R üstersiel, Germany) 
Über Selbsterkenntnis. [On self-knowledge] 7, 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 22-39.—Self-knowledge 
as a psychological problem rather than an epistemo- 
logical problem is the core of Karl Philipp Moritz’s 
writings (1575-1793). After nearly 2 centuries this 
problem has not lost interest, since self-knowledge 
is a sublime and most efficient corrective agent in 
society. 21 refs.—W. J. Koppitz. 


5622. Hoyt, Thomas E. & Baron, Martin R. 
Anxiety indices in same-sex drawings of psychia- 
tric patients with high and low MAS scores. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 23, 448-452.—112 Ss 
were given the MAS and asked to draw a figure of 
their own sex. Placement and size were related to 
MAS scores.—4. A. Kramish. 


5623. Jones, Edward E., & Daugherty, Boice N. 
(Duke U.) Political orientation and the percep- 
tual effects of an anticipated interaction. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 340-349.—". . . 
to shed further light on the conditions favoring simi- 
larity and complementarity in social preference, an 
experiment was designed to investigate the К. 
of a political stimulus person . . . by Ss varying in the 
strength of their own political orientation. . . . ШШ 
ured... by... political [scales]. .. . Ss were le 
to anticipate interacting with one of the stimulus P 
sons, while in a control condition AT there, ER 
be no expectation of ever meeting the SB Үр 
results indicated that, “people with a strong nee ү 
manipulate their social enviornment tend to d 
others with similar orientation when a Co 
interaction is anticipated." 15 refs.—G. Frank. 


5624. Kanner, L. Centripetal forces in peo 19, 
ality development. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1 4 , Bt 
123-133.— The general trend in psychiatry am d 
choanalysis today is in the direction of ш nd 
tion of internal (centrifugal) and external d m. 
petal) forces in the development of personally: 
Prager. 

5625. Kaufman, Roger A., Hakmiller, Ке 
& Porter, Lyman W. (U. California) The iseli 
of top and middle management sets on t vs 1959 
Self-Description Inventory. J. appl. Psyc the Ghi- 
(May), 43, 149-153.—44 students filled B E 
selli Self-Description Inventory first as 1 c in mid- 
in top management, secondly as if they wer Scores 
dle management, and then as themsel ves. nner dor 
were effected by the sets but in a uniform ma 
the group.—J. W. Russell. 


pha. 
5626. Khanna, Jaswant, & Khanna, Foe cet- 
(Larned State Hosp., Kansas) A disons eon р 
tain aspects of Lewin's personality, Ке 16g. 
Educ. Psychol, Baroda, 1959 (Oct), 17, in Lewin's 
Following an analysis of the main concepts 1 
system, a critique dealing mainly wit tem is 
tional constructs is presented. His sys biologicil" 
considered according to aspects, such a їп th 
environmental and historical-ahistorica» 


development of most personality der) У (Сот 

5627. Levin, Harry, & Baldwin, Aired in Mar- 
nell U.) Pride and shame in children. ш 
shall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska sympost 
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tivation, 1959 (see 34: 5385). Рр. 138-173.—De- 
scribes early stages of theoretical developments and 
research methods used at Cornell on the problems of 
pride and shame in children, Convinced of the basic 
usefulness of the S-O-R formula, the Es began stud- 
ies with the discovery of the stimulus conditions that 
elicit pride and shame in children, and then moved 
to investigation of relevant personality variables. 
Research findings were related to their own and 
other’s studies on child-rearing and its effects on 
subsequent behavior, and to studies of the achieve- 
ment need. 20 refs.—M. F. Estep. 

5628. Lohmann, Кај; Zenger, John Н, & 
Weschler, Irving R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Some perceptual changes during sensitivity train- 
ing. J. educ. Res., 1959(Sep), 53, 28-31.—Sensi- 
tivity training is a form of human relations training 
and includes the development of social sensitivity, i.e,, 
the ability to sense how others think and feel, and of 
behavioral flexibility. The Gordon Personal Profile 
was administered to 65 students in 3 classes, both at 
the beginning and at the end of sensitivity training. 
The analysis attempted to test various hypotheses 
concerning perceptual changes as revealed through 
student self-perception, trainer perception, and trainer 
self-perception scores.—F. Goldsmith, 

5629. McQueen, R., & Pearson, W. О. Stimu- 
lus-word changes in picture-frustration situations. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 407-410.—“To test the 
hypothesis that an individual’s degree and/or direc- 
tion of aggression could be shaped by the word-stimuli 
in P-F situations, 56 Ss were drawn from a larger 
group all of whom had taken the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration test. Ss who had scored high extra- 
punitively or impunitively were assigned at random 
to one of three conditions differing in the aggressive 
nature of the word-stimuli in experimental P-F situa- 
tions, Ss then responded to 24 original P-F situa- 
tions whose form and instructions paralleled the 

Osenzweig test. Scoring also followed the Rosen- 
zweig procedure, The P-F situations were graphi- 
cally identical; however, the word-stimuli were neu- 
tral (N), extrapunitive (E), and impunitive (M). 
A third of the extrapunitive Ss and a third of the im- 
Punitive Ss responded to each type of word-stimuli. 
‘+ The hypothesis that the degree and/or direction 
of aggression in P-F situations can be shaped by 
vord-stimuli was accepted. This conclusion cast 
SES doubt upon the practice of presuming that the 

S&ression shown at one time by an individual is a 
More or less stable trait."—C. H. Ammons. 

Кр Moor, L., & Sheid-Rosier, G. Intérét et 
ijr du test de Rogers pour l'examen des en- 
us Inadaptés, 

934 the examination of maladjusted children.] 
and TUA Franc., 1959 ( Apr), 4, 153-155.—Some uses 
Wh imitations based on a study with 19 normal and 

Ospitalized children are presented—C. J. Adkins. 


ООо: : 1 
ШИП КП) Personality factors in nursery 
1959(Dec), 23, 562.—80 pupils 
lity on 36 personality variables. Person- 
hood Structure is not radically changed during child- 
x4 4. Kramish. 
E Reid, J. B, King, F. J, & Wickwire, P. 
itive and other personality characteristics of 
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creative children. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 729-737.— 
“Differences in certain cognitive and other person- 
ality characteristics between 24 ‘creative’ and 24 ‘non- 
creative’ seventh-grade children were investigated, 
Performances on cognitive measures, such as intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, were in substantial 
agreement with those reported for adults. Creative 
children also proved to be less anxious. However, 
findings on some personality-attitudinal measures 
were quite different from those reported for adults, 
For example, creative children tend to be more 
cyclothymic than schizothymic, and there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that they are more desurgent than 
non-creative children. The desirability of a compara- 
ble criterion for creativity among both children and 
adults is strongly indicated."—C. Н. Ammons. 

5633. Roberts, Allyn F. (Michigan State U.) 
Some relationships between personality and hu- 
mor. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1433-1434. 
—Abstract. 

5634. Rodgers, David A. Spontaneity and speci- 
ficity in social role relationships. J. Pers., 1959 
(Sep), 27, 300-310.—‘2 hypotheses were tested: (а) 
Role demands tend to place greater emphasis on spon- 
taneity and independency than do role concepts; and 
(b) role demands tend to place greater emphasis on 
specific acts of behavior and less emphasis on gen- 
eral personality characteristics than do role concepts. 
The roles studied were those of husband and wife in 
a university student community. The results sup- 
ported the first hypothesis and disprove the second 
hypothesis, tending to support its inverse.”—A. Rosen. 

5635. Strunk, O., Jr. Interest and personality 
patterns of preministerial students. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 740.—"It was the purpose of this study to 
identify interest patterns and personality adjustments 
of. . . . 60 preministerial students ranging in age from 
17 to 22 yr. These Ss were matched for sex, age, 
percentile on ACE, and race, with a control group, 
one of 50 business administration majors enrolled at 
the same time in the liberal arts college. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men and the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory had been administered to both 
groups at the beginning of the freshman year. The 
only significant (01. level) difference (by t test) 
between the two groups on the personality inventory 
was in the area of social adjustment, preministerial 
students showing more aggressiveness in social con- 
tacts... . On the 45 occupational areas of the Strong, 
the preministerial students differed significantly on 
22.”—C. Н. Ammons. 


5636. Tiller, Per Olav. Attitude formation, per- 
sonality and family. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 
316-320.—Attitude formation depends on identifica- 
tion with the “norm sender,” need for acceptance by 
a pressure group, dynamically determined tendencies 
to unique perceptual organization. Family, degree of 
father and mother contact, sex, object of parent 
identification, parent idealization, general develop- 
mental factors; all play a part.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5637. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Minnesota) In- 
terpersonal aggression and submission in ability to 
endure pain and discomfort. J. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(Nov), 48, 205-210.—The problem “was to determine 
the likely effect on the confidence of combat aircrew- 
men in their ability to adhere to the Code of Conduct 
of social and cultural values emphasizing sado-ag- 
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gression and maso-submission. The subjects were 
313 combat aircrewmen undergoing survival train- 
ing. All subjects were administered a questionnaire 
to assess confidence in ability to adhere to the Code 
and Bernberg's Personal Relations Inventory yielding 
measures of sado-aggression and maso-submission. 
Subjects most confident of their ability to adhere to 
the Code and endure the pain, degradation, and tor- 
ture necessary to do so are less sado-aggressive and 
maso-submissive than are those least confident."— 
J. C. Franklin. 


5638. Trapp, E. Philip, & Kausler, Donald H. 
Association tendencies of groups differentiated on 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1959(Oct), 23, 387-389.—43 male and fe- 
male students were given the MAS. High and low 
scores were compared. MAS scores produce a 
greater proportion of negatively-toned associations.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

5639. Uhr, L. Some further effects of response 
context on trait inferences. J. Psychol., 1959( Jul), 
48, 79-85.—A further analysis of data and results re- 
ported by Shapiro and Tagiuri, (see 34: 4092) to 
support a hypothesis that contexts exert a contrast 
effect on inferences to trait words, suggests that con- 
trast operates only within limits. As an example, 
“People” who are intelligent and independent stirs 
up additional inferences. Beyond these limits, other 
effects, with characteristics of reinforcement and as- 
similation, appear to be felt—R. W. Husband. 

5640. Vroom, Victor H. (U. Michigan) Some 
personality determinants of the effects of par- 
ticipation. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 
322-327.— The primary purpose of this study was 
to determine the effects of participation in decision- 
making on persons with different personality char- 
acteristics. It was hypothesized that equalitarians 
and individuals with strong independence needs would 
be more positively affected by the opportunity to 
participate in making decisions than authoritarians 
and persons with weaker independence needs.” The 
results, based on data derived in an actual industrial 
setting, confirmed the hypothesis. The theoretical im- 
plications of the findings are discussed.—G. Frank. 


5641. Walters, Richard H., & Zaks, Misha S. 
Validation studies of an aggression scale. J. Psy- 
chol, 1959(Apr), 47, 209-218—Validating a scale 
based on clinical extremes has disadvantages when 
applied to normals. The authors attempted such a 
validation of their aggression scale (see 34: 4989). 
Ss frustrated just before taking the test showed a 
significantly higher aggression score than did con- 
trols. Also when of a population of 96, the top 32 
and low 32 were chosen on the basis of others’ rat- 
ings, trends in the expected direction appeared. 
Therefore, validity is demonstrated, not just for 
pathologically aggressive individuals, but inside the 
normal range.—R. W. Husband. 


5642. Wassenaar, G. М. C. (U. Stellenbosch, 
Union of South Africa)  Labiliteit as tempera- 
mentsfaktor. [Lability as a factor of temperament.] 
J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1958(May), 9, 23-35.—“ 
number of psychophysiological and psychological tests 
were administered to a group of 50 normal persons. 
Of the 8 factors showing intercorrelation, the follow- 
ing are identified: (1) The factor of lability corre- 
sponding with what Eysenck calls neuroticism; (2) 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Degree of reactivity of the autonomic nervous Sys- 
tem, i.e., tension, social sensitivity, muscular activity, 
and stability of the alpha rhythm. A test battery 
was constructed to get an almost distinct measure of 
lability. On the basis of the grouping that is ob- 
tained from the battery it was found that the more 
labile group scored highest on a number of psycho- 
neurotic tests.” Dutch and English summaries, 38 
refs.—N. De Palma. 


5643. Wiggins, Jerry S.  Interrelationships 
among MMPI measures of dissimulation under 
standard and social desirability instruction, J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 23, 419-427.—440 un- 
dergraduates were tested for social desirability (SD). 
Rational SD scales were poor predictors. The in- 
effective scales were correlated with response bias, 
27 refs.—A. A. Kramish. 


(See also Abstracts 4956, 4962, 4989, 5021, 5408, 
5446, 5587, 5666, 5672, 5681, 5692, 5710, 5752, 
5756, 5799, 5838, 5858, 6013, 6202, 6593) 


AESTHETICS 


5644. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Sarah Lawrence Coll.) 
The robin and the saint: On the twofold nature of 
the artistic image. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1959 (Sep), 
18, 68-79.—Full vision requires the treatment of “the 
object as a self-image and a likeness at the noe 
time.” An object is called “a self-image when wa i 
that it visibly expresses its own properties. | i tke 
tions derive from the properties it reveals. thet 
ness “is an object treated as a statement about oe 
objects, kinds of object, or general properties, W fi 
are recognized in the object." The self-image ЖН, 
more elementary form of vision.—P. К. казып ( ) 

5645. Aschenbrenner, Karl. (U. _ California 
Aesthetic theory—conflict and concilia ч dis 
Aesthet. art Crit., 1959 (Sep), 18, 90-108.— SS 2 
cussion centers around emotional responses to W 
of art, form, and semblance among attributes? 
Farnsworth, i 

5646. Blum, Fred. (State U. Iowa) Santayana 
music aesthetics. J. Amer. Musicol. S0¢., tive 
20-28,—Although musicians and aestheticians o 
generally ignored Santayana’s contributions О in 
he wrote on the subject at some length, ез hs 
Sense of Beauty, Reason in Art, and Don train- 
Powers. As Santayana lacked technical ms ER 
ing, he tended to ignore the specifically 1 history of 
terials but theorized on: the origin an it, instincts 
music, senses through which we perceive Б, and ex- 
influencing interpretation, formal pi тавну its 
pression. Santayana held that music mE it has 
place in society on moral grounds, and beli 


done so.—D. 5. Higbee. om A next 
5647. Gotshalk, D. W. (U. Illinois) D Sep) 
step in aesthetics. J. Aesthet. art Crit. completely 


18, 46-54.—So long as aesthetics accepts à C 
relativistic PEA it remains a вирази 
chology, sociology, biography, and history. 
absolutism" is not the answer. T 
terrelationist, argues that to become à Р.К. Farns- 
thetics must adopt “value universalism. —7'- 
worth. mu and 
5648. Hoffman, Frederick J. Freudian i99. 
the literary mind. New York: Grove the itera 
xi, 350 р. $2.45.—Freud's impact upon 
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world. The reactions to psychoanalytic theory of 
modern writers and critics. Тһе author includes а 
survey of psychoanalytic principles, some pertinent 
historical information, and studies the way in which 
such writers as Joyce, Lawrence, Waldo Frank, 
Sherwood Anderson, Kafka, and Mann interpreted 
psychological processes. Influences on such tech- 
niques as stream of consciousness as used by Faulk- 
ner, Joyce, and Wolf are also explored. А lengthy 
bibliography includes many critical works which are 
not normally published in psychological periodicals, 
but which are primarily concerned with the effects of 
Freudian psychology.—M. К. Temerlin. 

5649. Howes, Frank. The foundations of musi- 
cal aesthetics. Proc. Roy. Musical Ass., 1957, 83, 
75-87.—Aesthetics is the study of sensuous knowl- 
edge. "The nature of beauty . . . is like knowledge 
in being a relationship between a knower and a thing 
known has the distinguishing feature of disinterested 
contemplation without any pragmatic or biological 
motive. . .. Music is the touchstone of any general 
theory of art, since it poses sharply the problem of 
content and form and demands clarification of the 
emotions involved." Being musical is essentially a 
single faculty, varying only in intensity between com- 
poser, performer, listener, and critic.—D. H. Higbee. 

5650, Lowtzky, Fanny. L'angoisse de la mort 
et l'idée du bien chez L. N. Tolstoi. [Fear of 
death and the idea of the good in L. N. Tolstoi.] 
Rev, Franc. Psychanal., 1959 (Jul-Aug), 23, 495-525. 
Based on Tolstoi’s Diary of a Madman and on his 
Souvenirs of Childhood, the author traces Tolstoi’s 
carly trauma in loss of love and the sentiment of 
anxiety over imminent death. Salvation seems to lie 
in an overwhelming love for his wife. However, 
having read his diary before marriage, her feeling for 

im is precarious from the beginning. The later 
ascetic search for the good lies in this disappoint- 
ment.—G, Rubin-Rabson. 

5651. Michelis, P. A. (National Technical U., 
Athens, Greece) ‘Aesthetic distance and the charm 
of contemporary art. J. Aesth. art Crit., 1959(Sep), 
18, 1-45—A Greek professor of architecture looks 
po problems of aesthetic distance.—P. R. Farns- 


5652. Steiner, U. (Leipzi ‚ East Germany) Van 
Gogh: Ein Epileptiker? ЕЕ ein Beitrag zur 
Schizophrenen Symptomatik bei organischen Dám- 
merzustinden. [Van Gogh: An epileptic? Simul- 
ону a contribution to the schizophrenic symp- 
pmatology of organic cloudy states.] Psychiat. 

ЖО], med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959(Jun), 11, 170- 
with c Van. Gogh's mental illness cannot bé diagnosed 

Certainty. While many ascribe it to the circle 
та Перне disorders, preeminently Jaspers consid- 
ks it schizophrenic. The cerebral physiology un- 
ЛЕ Organic cloudy states is discussed; special 
veBideration is given to their differential diagnosis 
Coa Schizophrenia, Russian summary. 27 refs— 

d. Bever, 

Rio Zavalloni, Roberto, & Giordani, Nazario. 
[ Pos Sulla sensibilità estetica nell'età evolutiva. 
Epp ОН on the development of esthetic sensibility.] 
Sem. р ^dag., 1958, No. 6, 904-919.—The esthetic 
siden, s children 6-11 years old was studied. Con- 
oth у le homogeneity of taste was found to exist 
Within and between age groups. The more na- 
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turalistic (Raphaello, Leonardo, Angelico) the paint- 
ing, the more it was liked. The more distortions it 
had (Picasso, Modigliani, Cezanne), the less it was 
liked. No evidence of changes in preference was 
found when the age groups were compared. How- 
ever, clear evidence of changes in the "reasons for 
liking or disliking” was established. The sex differ- 
ences did not reach the 5% level of significance.— 
Н. C. Triandis. 
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5654. Botwinick, Jack; Brinley, Joseph F., & 
Robbin, Joseph S. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Maintaining set in relation to mo- 
tivation and age. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 
72, 585-588.—Auditory reaction times (RT), after 
regular and irregular series of preparatory intervals 
(PL), were measured under verbal motivation and 
under mild shock motivation in 2 age groups (median 
ages 25 and 72 years, N=22 and 19 respectively. 
"s. with longer Pls, RTs of the elderly group rela- 
tive to those [of the] younger group tended to be 
slower with regular . . . than with irregular series. 
It was concluded that the younger group maintained 
set better. . . . Shock-motivation decreased RT but” 
did not affect set.—R. Н. Waters. 


5655, Cholst, Sheldon. (New York U.) The 
only baby: Poems and notes on psychiatric theory. 
New York: Whittier Books, 1958. 71 p. $2.50.— 
A woman without confidence is helped to grow back 
to normality through writing poetry. Among the 
topics treated in the 32 poems are: the servitude of 
childhood, the psychological significance of vulgarity, 
the self-centeredness of infancy, and the need to ma- 
ture. In a prose note, the characteristics of the self- 
confidence, mature adult are contrasted to the jealous, 
over-sensitive, self-centered “only baby" or immature 
adult.—G. K. Morlan. 


5656. Comalli, Peter E., Jr., Wapner, Seymour, 
& Werner, Heinz. Perception of verticality in 
middle and old age. J. Psychol. 1959 (Apr), 47, 
259-266.—The present investigation, together with a 
previous study concerned with early age levels, con- 
tributes to our knowledge concerning changes in spa- 
tial organization that occur through life. Striking 
differences in effect of body tilt depending on age 
level were found: for young boys 6-15 the apparent 
vertical is located to the same side as body tilt; be- 
tween 16 and 50, however, the opposite effect occurs, 
viz. apparent vertical is located to the opposite side 
of body tilt; finally in older men, 65-80, the apparent 
vertical is again located to the same side of body tilt. 
—R. W. Husband. 


5657. Lauriat, Patience. (United States Bureau 
Census) Marriage and fertility patterns of college 
graduates. Eugen. Quart., 1950 (Sep), 6, 171-179.— 
Graduates of 10 years and graduates of 25 years from 
145 colleges responding to questionnaires by mail 
revealed 2 trends: (a) male fertility was consistently 
higher than female for both groups, 10 years after 
graduation the younger women already had a higher 
average number of children than the 25-year women. 
Use of the Mann-Whitney U Test, a nonparametric 
measure, indicated that the older and younger grad- 
uate groups differ significantly in respect to marriage 
and childbearing.—G. C. Schwesinger. 
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5658. Seitz, Philip F. D. (Inst. Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago, Ш.) Infantile experience and adult be- 
havior in animal subjects: II. Age of separation 
from the mother and adult behavior in the cat. 
Psychosom. Med., 1959(Sep-Oct), 21, 353-378.— 
(see 29: 2076)  Employing the split-litter method, 
18 kittens from 6 "alley cats" were divided into 3 
groups. The kittens were separated írom their 
mothers at 2, 6, and 12 weeks of age. When aged 9 
months the kittens were given a series of behavioral 
tests. Selected results indicated that the lst group of 
kittens remained throughout their lives "the most 
suspicious, fretful and aggressive. . . . In feeding 
frustration settings, 2 of the group developed a 
chronic asthma-like wheezing.” It is concluded that 
“early infantile traumata have persistent effects upon 
adult behavior . . . affecting practically every modality 
of behavior tested.”—L. A. Pennington, 

5659. Volokhov, A. A., Nikitina, С. M., & Novi- 
kova, E. G. Razvitie vegetativnykh komponentov 
orientirovochnogo, oboronitel'nogo, i uslovnogo 
refleksov v ontogeneze v sravnitel'nom riadu zhi- 
votnykh. [Development of autonomic components of 
the orienting, defensive, and conditioned reflexes in 
ontogenesis in a comparative series of animals.| Zh. 
vyssh. пеп. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 420-428.—The respira- 
tory and cardiac components, discerned in the emer- 
gence of orienting and conditioned defensive reflexes 
to sound, are studied in rats, rabbits, dogs, and mon- 
keys in early ontogenesis. In all the animals the 
autonomic reactions appear before the motor. In the 
early stages of ontogenesis, the respiratory component 
of the orienting reaction to sound is more frequently 
expressed in slower respiration or respiratory pauses 
with slower heart rate. With age, a more rapid 
breathing rate gradually replaces slow respiratory 
rhythm. The autonomic components of the condi- 
tioned defensive reflex are expressed in accelerated 
respiratory and cardiac rates just before reinforce- 
ment, attaining maximum values while the condi- 
tioned reflex is still unstable. With stabilization, 
changes in the respiratory and cardiac rates diminish 
and in some cases disappear altogether. It is con- 
cluded that, “as the level of cortical development is 
enhanced in animals, the conformity of autonomic 
changes with a given motor adaptive'act is achieved 
at a faster rate."—I. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 5086, 5222, 5418, 5938) 


CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


5660. Bronson, Gordon W. (U. California) 
Identity diffusion in late adolescents. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 414-417.—A dolescence 
was seen as that time of life when the individual 
reaches a crisis in his attempts to construct a stable 
self-image. In contrast to successful ego identifica- 
tion, one sees Erikson's "identity diffusion" (see 31: 
2625). The present research is directed towards 
identifying and validating some specific characteris- 
tics of identity diffusion, viz., lack of continuity be- 
tween the past and present self-pictures, high degree 
of anxiety, less certainty about present dominant char- 
acteristics of self, fluctuation in feelings about self. 
Tested on young college students, the characteristics 
were seen to be highly interrelated, and the findings 


interpreted in the light of Erikson’s hypotheses.—G. 
Frank. 
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5661. Chess, Stella; Thomas, Alexander, & 
Birch, Herbert. Characteristics of the individual 
child's behavioral responses to the environment, 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Oct), 29, 791-802.— 
The effect of various child care practices is determined 
not only by what the mother feels and does but also 
by the specific intrinsic pattern of reaction which 
characterizes the individual child. A longitudinal 
study of 85 children indicates that the individual spe- 
cific reaction pattern appears in the lst few months 
of life, persists in a stable form thereafter, and sig- 
nificantly influences the nature of the child's response 
to child care practices. Illustrative examples are 
given in the area of sleeping, feeding, discipline, toilet 
training, and schooling. 18 refs.—R. E. Perl. 


5662. Emmerich, Walter. Parental identifica- 
tion in young children. Genet, psychol. Monogr, 
1959(Nov), 60, 257-308.—Identification in this study 
is defined as a tendency to behave like another person 
in fantasy. It was hypothesized that young children 
would identify the most with attitudes associated with 
the same-sex parent’s sex role. Doll-play responses 
of 16 girls and 15 boys of nursery school age were 
judged as relevant to this hypothesis. Standard par- 
ent-child problems were presented verbally to the Ss 
under 2 doll-play conditions: when the attitudes of 
the parent dolls toward the nurturance and control 
of the child doll could be observed, and when the 
attitudes of the child doll toward a baby doll (in the 
absence of the parent dolls) could be observed. Re- 
sponses in these 2 situations were taped and и 
rated by judges on nurturance-control scales. d 
crepancy scores were used as indices of identico 
The findings supported the main hypothesis m. m 
boys who did identify more with the father anc a 
displayed age-trend increments in sex-typed atte 
Several hypotheses are suggested for explaining = 
differences in the identification process. 41 refs: 
G. G. Thompson. 


5663. Escalona, Sibylle, & Heider, Grace М, 
(Yeshiva U.) Prediction and on 50.—A 
York: Basic Books, 1959. xvi, 318 p. $69 i, 
cross-sectional study of 128 infants, 4-32 M 
using developmental testing, pediatric сс б 
rating of activity level, tissue resistance, str m E 
grip, motion pictures, and one home Men о 
as а basis for predictions of probable fune owa up 
the child at preschool level. 31 Ss were v redictive 
by a similar study at ages 4-6 +. Of 882 ЖП сог- 
items, 66% were found correct or predom tE veri- 
rect; 33% false or predominantly false; 1% tion, aC- 
fiable. Predictions based on motor QD ms were 
tivity level and sensory threshold of EE sepa- 
found to be most nearly correct. Authors Sions are 
rate individual interpretations. Case descrip! 
included. 47-item bibliog.—S. Duker. 


5664. Frase, H. Weldon. The early й 
tion and documentation of individual growth De- 
terns. In Inter-Institutional Seminar ional sen 
velopment, Collected papers: Inter-institw и Рр. 
nar in child development, 1957 (see 34: to id Шу 
60-66.—Describes a study which see 
EV in the чыл wno RN 
early or very late growth patterns. 
tionale on the кашу growth puri у 
checks were made of height, weight, ear" and 2 
foot, and eye dominance, permanent teet 
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to tie bow on shoestring. Parent, teacher, and child 
conferences were held. МА of child determined by 
the Draw-A-Man Technique. It is too soon to 
identify valid conclusions but related developments 
did occur, such as a greater awareness of children as 
unique individuals as well as a new interest in their 
developmental differences.—H. Angelino. 


5665. Handlon, Britomar J., & Gross, Patricia. 
(Mt. Holyoke Coll.) The development of sharing 
behavior. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 
425-428.—'"The purpose of this experiment was to 
study sharing behavior in children as it is affected by 
age, sex, and only or other-than-only status." Age 
seemed to be the most significant factor affecting 
Sharing behavior. Sharing was not affected by the 
sex or presence or no of siblings. These findings 
are discussed in light of previous research.—G. Frank. 


5666. Hetzer, Hildegard. (Pädagogisches Inst. 
Weilburg, Germany) Der Kórper in der Selbst- 
darstellung von Kindern im Jahre 1926 und im 
Jahre 1957. [The body in self-descriptions of chil- 
dren in 1926 and 1957.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1959, 6, 15-21.—3000 children from 10 to 14 wrote 
compositions *How I am and how I would like to be." 
The compositions were compared with Busemann's 
investigation of the same topic, published 1926. Tt 
appears that the body is emphasized much earlier and 
in a positive way, especially in the compositions of 
the girls of 1957; mentioning of relationships to the 
Opposite sex are found 3 years earlier. In contrast 
to this development the maturity of self-evaluation 
lags about 4 years behind compared with the children 
of 1926, The momentum in self-perception seems to 
be shifted from inner-directedness to outer-directed- 
hess—W, J, K oppitz. 


5667. Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child De- 
velopment. Collected papers: Inter-institutional 
Seminar in child development, 1957. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Author, 1957.— (see 34: 5380, 5664, 5677, 
6517, 6561)—Н. Angelino. 


5668. Johnson, Ronald Charles. (U. Minnesota) 
A study of children's moral judgments. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1430-1431.—Abstract. 


5669, Katz, F. M. (Mercer House, Melbourne, 
Australia) Orientations of adolescents to the fu- 


ү. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 11, 219.—Ab- 


12070, Lovell, К. Educational psychology and 
children, New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
m P. $6.00.—The various developmental phases of 
E ildren through infancy, preschool, primary school, 
nd adolescence, with specific information on many 
соор іса] factors. These factors include malad- 
E Stment and delinquency, dullness and backwardness, 
VN development, social behavior, relationship 
cati ne physical and mental, and various types of edu- 
or onal motivation, Measurement of abilities, mem- 
authors other mental concepts, and the guidance of 
Sion Теп are also discussed. The only possible omis- 
deal 15 a discussion of superior children and how to 
ee them. Authoritative quotes and educational 
re ples with their psychological application also are 
duently given—O, 7. Jacobsen. 
uL Maier, Henry William. (U. Minnesota) 


ĉe current child development theories applied 


34: 5665-5675 


to child caring tasks: A study of three child de- 
velopment theories as postulated by Jean Piaget, 
Erik H. Erikson and Robert R. Sears for the pur- 
pose of applying principles derived from these 
theories to child caring tasks in children's institu- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1432- 
1433.—A bstract. 


5672. Mamiya, Takeshi. (Yokohama National 
U.) Seisa kenkyü: Seisa kenkyü nO taikeika to 
seisa ishiki ni kansuru kenkyü. [A study of sex 
differences: II. Its systematization and the study of 
children's consciousness of sex difference.] Jap. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1959 (Mar), 6, 205-216, 264.—Previ- 
ous studies on the problem were critically reviewed. 
In the 1st experiment, 100 children 5 and 6 years of 
age sorted picture cards of toys, activities, and oc- 
cupations according to their masculinity and femi- 
ninity. “4-year-old children appear to be conscious 
of their own sex role.” In the 2nd experiment, a 
questionnaire on sex differences in ability, person- 
ality, and morale was given to 388 children in 4th, 
6th, and 8th grades. The result revealed that “in 
general both sexes perceive male more predominate 
than female in various abilities.” English summary. 
—S. Ohwaki. 

5673. Mussen, Paul; & Distler, Luther. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Masculinity, identification, 
and father-son relationships. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Nov), 59, 350-356.—2 groups of kinder- 
garten boys were selected on the basis of high and 
low scores on a test of sex-typing of interests. Ss 
were exposed to a doll-play situation and were asked 
to complete 9 stories involving parent-child relation- 
ships. 3 theories of identification were tested, viz., 
psychoanalytic (defensive identification with a puni- 
tive aggressor), developmental (movement towards 
a nurturing figure), and role-playing (identification 
as a result of intense interaction with a figure). To 
some extent, all 3 theoretical formulations were sup- 
ported, with masculine identification most significantly 
related to intensity of the father-son relationship. 15 
refs.—G. Frank. 

5674. Orsini, Francine, & Fraisse, Paul. Etude 
expérimentale des conduites temporelles: La Pré- 
cipitation. [Experiment on temporal behavior: 
Haste.] Psychol. Franc., 1959(Apr), 4, 117-126.— 
2 experiments were performed with 78 girls aged 7- 
10 years on the variables of age and amount of time 
available for a task. The younger children were 
found to be less emotionally stable than the older, 
and their performances decreased more sharply under 
conditions of haste when inadequate time was allowed. 
Results when motivation was varied were found to 
conform to the Yerkes-Dodson law.—C. J, Adkins, 

5675. Pringle, M. L. K. Comparative study of 
the effects of early deprivation on speech develop- 
ment. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 9, 345. —""The pres- 
ent investigation aimed at a quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis of the differences in speech development 
between [18 pairs of] pre-school children [matched 
for age, sex, intelligence, and home background] in 
residential care and those living with their own fami- 
lies.” In vocabulary, sentence structure, use of sim- 
ple sentences in response to structured and unstruc- 
tured test items, and spontaneous undirected. verbali- 
zation, the nursery school children were found to be 
superior.—C. Н. Ammons. 
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5676. Recine, Hermann. (U. Genoa, Italy) Con- 
tributo allo studio della personalita dell'unigenito 
in eta evolutiva: Ricerche psicodiagnostiche. 
[Contribution to the study of the only adolescent in 

. the developmental stages: Psychodiagnostic studies.] 
Difesa Soc., 1959(Apr—Jun), 38(2), 32-77.—A doles- 
cent male onlies do not show greater egocentricity on 
Rorschach and TAT. They were more secure and 
self-confident than the controls. They also evidence 
excessive meticulosity, and a higher degree of for- 
malization in interpersonal relationships and of emo- 
tional detachment to their parents.—L. L'Abate. 


5677. Scott, Leland H. The nature and de- 
velopment of social behavior "types" in children. 
In Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child Develop- 
ment, Collected papers: Inter-institutional seminar in 
child development, 1957 (see 34: 5667). Pp. 48-59. 
—Written from an organismic frame of reference, 
the article stresses the importance of recognizing the 
biological (organic) basis of all behavior and de- 
velopment. 3 main aspects of development are dis- 
cussed: (a) growth, changes in dimensions and pro- 
portions of the organism; (b) maturation, changes in 
organization and complexity of the various body tis- 
sues; (c) learning, the quantity and quality of be- 
havior potentials. Personality is the "total expres- 
sion of the constitutional nature of the individual" 
and although culture is a potent factor in determining 
behavior trends, it must always operate in relation to 
the constitutional nature of the individual child. Re- 
search at Merrill-Palmer resulted in isolating 7 sig- 
nificant social behavior types of children. Analysis 
of children's ratings on specific items of social inter- 
action suggests that the type of parental and family 
situation good for one child may not be at all “good” 
for another child with a different activity pattern and 
emotional make up. Моге consideration should be 
given the "inherent affective nature and behavior 
tendencies of the individual child" and less reliance 
placed upon generalizations from statistical materials, 
—H. Angelino. 

5678. Townsend, Alan Hardy, Jr. (U. Michi- 
gan) The relationship between parental commit- 
ment and certain forms of dependent behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1434.—Abstract. 

5679. Tróger, Walter. (Pappenheimstr. 6, Mu- 
nich, Germany) Die kritische Phase der 16- und 
17-jàhrigen. [The critical phase of the 16- and 17- 
year-olds.) Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 868- 
886.—Essays written by 14-18-year-old trade school 
pupils were analyzed under the aspect of develop- 
mental psychology. The 16-17-year-olds form a spe- 
cial group characterized by increased introversion 
and negative emotional trends, so that it is possible 
to speak of a “critical phase" at that age—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

5680. Vuyk, Rita. Das Kind in der Zweikinder- 
familie. [The child in the two-child family.] Stutt- 
gart, Germany: Hans Huber, 1959, 102 p. DM 13. 
—Character studies of 85 boys and girls in 2-chil- 
dren families are compared and discussed. The older 
of 2 brothers—unless there is marked age difference 
— showed “typical” characteristics, such as seclusive- 
ness, anxiousness, introvertedness, serious general at- 
titude toward life, etc., in approximately 15 of the 
cases. The younger of 2 brothers showed "typical" 
characteristics, such as extravertedness and a gay and 
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generally more optimistic attitude to life, also in a 
proximately 50% of the cases. Although boys are 
not so jealous of their younger sisters, they often 
show a discouraged, less active, and less energetic 
attitude. The development of 2 sisters is similar to 
that of 2 brothers but all characteristics are attenu- 
ated. 20 refs.—I. Neufeld. 


5681. Yoda, Arata, & Kuze, Toshio. (U. Tokyo) 
Seinen-ryoshin kankei: Shakaiteki taido ni okeru 
oyako no kankei. [Parent-adolescent relationships 
and social attitudes.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1959 
(Mar), 6, 229-237, 266-267.—536 high school stu- 
dents and their parents answered a questionnaire on 
the philosophy of life. Main findings were: (a) in 
feudalistic, irrationalistic and egoistic aspects, the 
social attitudes of parents did not differ from those of 
their children in the first 2 grades of high school, 
(b) factor analysis revealed 2 factors in social at- 
titude, Internal consistency was higher in parents 
than in adolescents. These results indicate that par- 
ents' influence on attitudes of their adolescent chil- 
dren decreases when the children's age level increases. 
English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


5682. Yoshida, Noboru. (Ochanomizu Women's 
U.) Shakaika ni okeru yogo no shiyo gainen no 
hattatsu. [Development of concepts with relation in 
usage of terms in social studies.] Jap. J. educ, Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Mar), 6, 238-243, 267-268.—1256 pupil 
from the 4th grade of elementary school up to the a 
grade of junior high school were asked to answer the 
short questions concerning the usage of money. 


. Analysis of the data reveals that there is a develop- 


mental raise in their understanding of the im 
of money, but it is not sufficient and continuous. g 
lish summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 5544, 5653, 5672, 5705, 6151) 
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um d 
5683. Cohen, Ruth G. Living arrangements and 
mental disorders among the aged: Ш. The УА 
tribution of a private residence program er- 
family agency to the healthful living of aging Pai 
sons. Workshop, 1958. Amer. J. Orthop pri- 
1959(Oct), 29, 713-720.— (see 34: 5994) h ofa 
vate residence program for the aged, a ber super- 
family service agency, was set up to provide 088118 
vised placement in a private home. Тһе рТ 
to give the older person privacy, a sense Of у, 
and an opportunity for activity and compas ir 
It is available to those who cannot remam "^g 
own homes, who are awaiting admission де ily to 
age home or who are unable to adjust uu the 
group living. 2 cases are described to Шр du 
advantages of this type of living arrangem 
E. Perl. 


5684. Emerson, A. R. The first year ов 
ment. Occup. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 33, 
A ipm sample of 124 British doctors W, 
proaching age 65 was interviewe ей 
Азресїз of тетеп impact" were cid con- 
physical and mental health, activities ап! 24 rum 
tacts, and general attitudes. Assessment ality inve 
included an interview schedule, а personas y, 
tory, the Cornell Medical Index, and а t during 
sults indicated no physical or mental effec 
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15 year of retirement, temporary tension, and modi- 
fication of attitudes and patterns of social contact.— 
M. York. 

5685. Greene, Donovan Riley. (U. Wisconsin) 
The effects of aging on the component movements 
of human gait. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 
1079-1080.—A bstract. 

5686. Hickler, R. B., Gifford, S., Hamlin, J. T., 
III, Murawski, B. J., Tyler, Н. R., & Wells, R. E., 
Jr. (Boston, Mass.) А clinical, physiologic, and 
psychologic study of 20 geriatric patients. Ann. 
intern. Med., 1959, 51, 1335-1355.—A random sam- 
ple of 4 men and 16 women aged 64-81 was selected 
from a population of 120 patients in an active geri- 
atric clinic of a teaching hospital, and evaluated by 
means of a team approach from medical, physiologi- 
cal, neurological, psychological, and social points of 
view. Successful adjustment to the aging process 
was related to the general reaction to change, early 
attitudes toward parents, capacity to develop satis- 
factory interpersonal relations, emotional maturity, 
development of interests, degree of activity, and in- 
tactness of memory and judgment.—J. L. Yager. 


5687. Kral, V. A., & Wigdor, B. T. (McGill U., 
Canada) Androgen effect on senescent memory 
function. Geriatrics, 1959(Jul), 14, 450-456.—The 
effect of an oral androgen on memory of 13 elderly Ss 
with mild and amnesic memory disorders was com- 
pared with a matched control group. A modified 
Wechsler Memory Scale was used before and after. 
On 2 of 8 subtests significant improvement was shown 
by the experimental group.—D, T. Herman. 


5688. Riegel, Klaus F. (U. Hamburg, Germany) 
Ergebnisse und Probleme der psychologischen 

Iternsforschung. [Results and problems of the 
Psychological study of old age.] Vita Humana, 1958, 
1, 204-243.—The 2nd part of a survey (see 34: 1143), 
Principally from American sources, of psychological 
Studies on aging. It is divided into 4 parts: Verbal 
abilities, Memory and learning ability, Psychomotor 


үне, Vocational abilities. 158 refs—S. L. Orn- 
ein, 


5689, Rosenbaum, Gabrielle S. Living arrange- 
ments and mental disorders among the aged: I. 
Oward independent living. Workshop, 1958. 
Amer, J, Orthopsychiat., 1959(Oct), 29, 699-707.— 
The housing needs of older people are closely cor- 
related with their economic condition, health, recrea- 
onal Opportunities, and general environmental well- 
emg. Housing for older people should be integrated 
With housing of other age categories in the popula- 
Their housing needs seldom call for living ar- 
Eros ps of the social orbit of the community. 
- E. Perl, 


x Sheps, Jack. (Columbia U.) New de- 
be opments in family diagnosis in emotional dis- 
ers of old age. Geriatrics, 1959(Jul), 14, 443- 

tres Often the entire family must be involved in 
fatment of the disturbed elderly patient. This fre- 
tently involves the acceptance of a reversal of roles 
Nuch children become substitute parents to their 

. Parents who need relief from previous responsi- 


0 
plies, 4 illustrative cases are cited.—D. T. Her- 


an1. Sykes, A. J. M, & Wilkie, R. Retirement 
Industry. Personnel Mgmt. 1959(Sep), 41, 


34: 5685-5608 


163-169.—Discussed are the economic, physical, and. 
social problems of retirement and some remedies. 
"... individual firms can do little. The major prob- 
lems must be tackled by government policy at na- 
tional and local level." The little that individual 
firms can do is mentioned.—4. R. Howard, 


(See also Abstract 5994) 
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5692. Abelson, Herbert L, & Rugg, W. Donald. 
(Opinion Research Corp.) Self-designated influ- 
entiality and activity. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-1959, 
22, 566-567.—Data from personal interviews con- 
ducted with a national probability sample of 1059 
businessmen were analyzed to ascertain some of the 
characteristics that distinguish the self-designated in- 
fluentials from others who do not see themselves in 
that role. There was a consistent positive relation- 
ship between the extent of the respondents' reported 
political and community activities (voting, writing to 
Congressmen and newspapers, activity in civic af- 
fairs, etc.) and the likelihood of their self-designa- 
tion as influentials.—4. E. Wessman. 


5693. Anderson, Richard C. (New York U.) 
Learning in discussions: A resume of the authori- 
tarian-democratic studies. Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 
29, 201-215.—49 studies are reviewed in which au- 
thoritarian and democratic leadership have been ex- 
perimentally compared. It is concluded that: (a) 
"the evidence available fails to demonstrate that either 
authoritarian or democratic leadership is consistently 
associated with higher productivity," (b) "the au- 
thoritarian-democratic construct provides an inade- 
quate conceptualization of leadership behavior." 64 
refs.—C. M. Franks. 


5694. Aposhyan, Joseph. (Columbia U.) Pub- 
lic expression versus private opinion on a con- 
troversial issue. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 
20, 1469-1470.—Abstract. 


5695. Balter, Mitchell Boris, (U. Connecticut) 
Communication patterns and personality factors 
as determinants of attraction-to-group. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1470—Abstract. 


5696. Berkowitz, Norman Harrison. (Boston 
U.) The effect of feedback on aspects of the or- 
ganization of small groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Oct), 20, 1470—1471.—Abstract. 


5697. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. California) 
Co-operation as a concept. Sociol, soc. Res., 1958 
(Sep-Oct), 44, 46-50.—An important concept and its 
varied meanings are examined.—M., Muth, 


5698. Boomer, Donald S. Subjective certainty 
and resistance to change. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 
1959(May), 58, 323-328.—"Ss were led to believe 
that they were exchanging numbered counters with 
one another, through a messenger, to the end that 
all six members could achieve simultaneous solutions 
to a problem. . . . The crucial determination was 
whether or not S would break his own solution to 
yield to a simulated request from another group mem- 
ber for one of the numbers he was using. . . . evi- 
dence is used to support an interpretation of yielding 
to group pressure which takes account of Ss' per- 
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ceptual modes of organizing complex, ambiguous 
situations."—G. Frank. 


5699. Burdick, H. A, von Ekartsberg, R., & 
Ono, Н. Two experiments in social power. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1959, 5, 781-789.—“Two experiments sup- 
ported the view that the influence of a power figure 
was a positive function of his control of reinforcing 
stimuli, Further, the attempts to take over power 
within a group were found to be a function of the 
communication network of the group."—C. Н. Ат- 
mons. 


5700. Cartwright, Dorwin. (U. Michigan) 
Some things learned: An evaluative history of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics. J: soc. 
Issues, 1958, Suppl. No. 12. 19 p.—The 1958 Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Address sponsored by the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. If 
social science is to contribute effectively to social 
practice, the prerequisites for conducting significant 
social research must become more widely under- 
stood; mechanisms for the financial support of such 
research must be greatly improved; and social scien- 
tists must concern themselves with theoretical prob- 
lems which, when solved, can in principle have rele- 
vance to social management. Better procedures must 
be developed for converting scientific knowledge into 
new social practice. We should look in the social 
sphere for the development of function comparable 
to those subsumed under the label "engineering" in 
the physical sciences. Social engineering will un- 
doubtedly have to ‘solve many technical and ethical 
problems which are unique. 19 refs.—J. A. Fishman. 


5701. Cassel, R. N., & Haddox, С. Compara- 
tive study of leadership test scores for gifted and 
typical high school students. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 
5, 713-717.—A comparative assessment of scores from 
2 leadership tests—the Leadership Q-Sort Test and 
the Leadership Ability Test—for a group of 100 
typical 9th-grade students in the Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College System. "No signifi- 
cant difference was found between the typical and 
gifted students in terms of leadership values as meas- 
ured by the LOT scores (Ryy, was .180 + .071). 
However, a difference was obtained that has both 
statistical and practical significance for decision pat- 
tern as measured by the LAT scores. Gifted students 
exhibited scores which more closely approximated 
those of demonstrated leaders."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5702. Cieutat, V. J. Surreptitious modification 
of verbal behavior during class discussion. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1959, 5, 648.—For a group of graduate 
students, rate of verbalization in a discussion was 
found to be “а positive function of attention and a 
negative function of inattention" on the part of an E 
to the student.—C. Н. Ammons. 


5703. Cohen, Arthur Martin. (Boston U.) The 
effects of changes in patterns of communication 
on the behaviors of problem-solving groups. Dis- 
serlation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1427-1428.—Ab- 
stract. 


5704. Davol, Stephen H., & Reimanis, Gunars. 
The role of anomie as a psychological concept. 
J. indiv. Psychol, 1959(Nov), 15, 215-225.—In- 
cluded are a brief review of the concept of anomie, 
some empirical relationships that have been noted, 
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alternate descriptions of the concept, and suggestions 
for further research.—4. R. Howard. 


5705. de Montmollin, Germaine. Effect de lage 
sur le comportement en groupe. [Effect of age on 
group behavior.] Annee psychol., 1959, 59, 93-106, 
—Unlike 5-year-olds in the social situation, 11 year- 
olds act like adults, both in the group and as in- 
dividuals. But they differ from adults and 5-year- 
olds in the number of agreements in the test situation, 
They discuss little and evidence a sense of competi- 
tion. Group effort both in adults and 11-year-old 
systematizes and accelerates the exploration of stimuli, 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5706. Deutsch, Morton. Some factors affecting 
membership motivation and achievement motiva- 
tion in a group. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 81-95— 
Effects are obtained for 3 major variables: objective 
probability of prize attainment, the past experience 
of success or failure as a group, and the perceived 
motivation of other group members toward participa- 
tion in the group. Dependent variables for member- 
ship motivation included desire to leave or continue 
with the group, team spirit and feeling of obligation 
as one works, and group helpfulness, Measures for 
achievement motivation included O ratings of achieve- 
ment pressure displayed by the group, group perform- 
ance scores, and Ss’ ratings of “how hard they had 
tried.” Several interaction hypotheses are confirmed, 
—M. York. 


5707. Dirks, Heinz. Über die Bedeutung struk- 
turpsychologischer Erkenntnisse für die, Prob- 
leme der Gruppenpsychologie. [The significance 
of knowledge concerning the psychological struc- 
ture of group members for problems of the Po 
chology of groups.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1959 (Oct); н 
251-269.—Sociograms of 8 groups of apprentices 
(boys, age 15-17) are compared with their periaat 
ality tests (Herwig-Dirks). The results indicate d 
insight into the dynamic forces and the motiva re 
of a group can only be gained using the persone UR 
structures of the group members in relation to 
behavior in the group.—W. J. Koppita. 


5708. Dobbins, Delaney Andrew. (Loue 
State U.) Effects of partial reward on Severa 9 
dices of group behavior. Dissertation Abstr 
(Sep), 20, 1068.—Abstract. Hugh 

5709. Donaldson, J, Magnuson, К, МЕНШЕ 
L. Niner, R., Watt, F., Williams, B» 
Psychological aspects of confinement 1 
shelters. J. Psychol., 1959(Apr), 47, 163-1 
must anticipate the consequences of a large eriod, 
thermonuclear attack. After a traumatic em 
adaptation to remaining within а shelter, HA a 
problems. Leadership is of major import things 
while occasionally one may appear who hand fe prob- 
competently, a trained leader who knows the P 
lems and techniques will be far better. o 
be a major problem, because hostilities will ar ire to 
ishness as to who needs first aid or 1000, 
abandon the shelter, etc. Training show 
in shelter usage and conduct.—R. W. H 


5710. Eilbert, Leo R., & Glaser, Robert. ( 
can Inst, Research, Pittsburgh, Ра.) Differen i 
tween well and poorly adjusted groups oco Aug) 
lated environment. J. appl. Psychol a 


43, 271-274.—How can adjustment proble 
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in the arctic be minimized? “The Ss of the study 
were 648 enlisted Air Force personnel assigned to 
eight Arctic bases." Supervisors rated the men by 
adjustment. Differences were found between them 
according to Biographical Inventory, Self-Appraisal 
Blank, Incomplete Sentences Test, Peer Nomination 
Form, Job Proficiency Tests, aptitude scores, and 
Sick call rate. "In general these results suggest the 
hypothesis that individuals who adjust well to Arctic 
isolation are individuals who also adjust well to their 
military assignments elsewhere. Isolated environ- 
ments probably present a more extreme stimulus situa- 
tion which more frequently and more strongly evokes 
maladjustive behavior."—J. W. Russell. 


5711. Flament, Claude. Ambiguité du stimulus, 
incertitude de la réponse, et processus d'influence 
sociale. [Ambiguity of stimulus, uncertainty of re- 
sponse, and the process of social influence.] Annee 
psychol., 1959, 59, 73-92.—In an experiment using 
à system of luminous points, results show that social 
influence modifies a perceptive judgment in the de- 
gree that the response to the stimulus is uncertain, 
but not to the degree the stimulus is ambiguous. 
Time of presentation affects uncertainty but not am- 
biguity. Social influence modifies judgment in rela- 
tion to time of presentation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5712. Freud, Sigmund. Group psychology and 
the analysis of the ego. New York: Bantam Books, 
1960. xvii, 108 p. $.50.—A paperback edition of a 
1921 publication. 


‚5713. Frymier, Jack R. (Temple U.) The rela- 
tionship of authoritarianism to rejection. J. educ. 
Res, 1959(Sep), 53, 33-34.—To determine whether 
9r not authoritarians were rejected by their peers, a 
group of high school students was measured socio- 
Metrically for rejection. 71 members of this group 
Were tested later with a measure of authoritarianism 
and 7 months later with the Fascist scale. The rela- 
tionship between rejection scores and authoritarian- 
ism scores was determined. The data seem to indicate 
that authoritarians tend to be rejected by their peers, 
ut it may be that the Fascist scale measures some- 
thing which, if not authoritarianism, is socially un- 
desirable—F. Goldsmith. 


5714. Goffman, Irwin William. (U. Michigan) 
Self-other differentiation and role performance: 
,Study of professional agents of social control. 


Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1884-1885.—Ab- 
Stract, 


5715. Goode, William J. The theoretical im- 
Portance of love. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959(Feb), 

› 38-47 —“Love is analyzed as an element of social 
icon and therefore of social structure. . . . Since 
eve is potentially disruptive of lineages and, class 
ФА, it must be controlled. Since its meaning is 
бегеп within different social structures, it is con- 
Tolled by various measures.” The various methods 
9f control are described and discussed.—G. Frank. 


316. Gordon, Wayne C., & Babchuk, Nicholas. 
ciol ology of voluntary associations. Amer. so- 
vol, 2» 1950 (Feb), 24, 22-20.—'. . . a theory of 
р Уу associations in the form of a typology 

wing the three criteria of accessibility of mem- 
antip, status defining capacity of the association, 
nd the function of the organization for the partici- 


Pant defined as instrumental or expressive. An at- 
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tempt is made to indicate the relationship between 
membership characteristics and the organization it- 
self and also to suggest a basis for the comparative 
study of organizations.” —G. H. Frank. 

5717. Harary, Frank. (U. Michigan) On the 
measurement of structural balance. Behav, Sci., 
1959(Oct), 4, 316-323.—Utilizing graph theory, pre- 
dictions are made regarding the movement of individ- 
uals in various types of groups. The mathematical 
proof of several theorems and their corollaries are 
also shown.—J. Arbit. 


5718. Hartley, Ruth E. (City College New York) 
The acceptance of new reference groups: Final 
report. NYC Coll. Spec. Res. Proj. tech. Rep., 1958 
(Aug), vi, 31 p.—(see 33: 11087) This report 
evaluates the results of a 3% year project designed 
“to explore systematically the association that exists 
between selected variables and the acceptance in- 
dividuals accord a new membership as a reference 
group." Described are phases in the development of 
college and navy criterion measures and findings re- 
sulting from examination of hypotheses concerning : 
(a) social perception and concepts related to new 
groups, (b) relationships between new and previ- 
ously established groups, (c) individual and group 
congruity, (d) personal characteristics involved in 
the acceptance of new groups, (e) relationships not 
embraced in the original schema. Details regard- 
ing 32 devised instruments are appended along with 
titles of 10 previously issued technical reports and a 
list of project personnel.—F. P. Hardesty. 

5719. Heilbrun, Alfred B, Jr, & Goodstein, 
Leonard D. (State U. Iowa) Relationships be- 
tween personal and social desirability sets and 
performance on the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 302-305, 
—"This study was concerned with the hypothesis 
that a personal desirability set operates somewhat 
independently of a social desirability set in determi- 
ning response selection on the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. To test this. hypothesis 248 
college Ss were administered the PPS.” “It would 
appear that utilization of only social values for match- 
ing purposes does not represent a crucial flaw in Ed- 
wards’ attempt to minimize desirability of verbal 
statements as an important source of performance 
variance.” “The hypothesis of some independent 
effects of personal and social desirability sets upon 
response endorsement was supported."—J. W. Russell. 


5720. Helson, Harry; Blake, Robert R., & Mou- 
ton, Jane Srygley. (U. Texas) An experimental 
investigation of the effectiveness of the "big lie” 
in shifting attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Aug), 
48, 51-60.—“The hypothesis was tested that the de- 
gree of shift from private opinions when Ss are sub- 
jected to group pressures, is a function of the amount 
of discrepancy of the responses by background Ss 
from modal responses of a standardizing group.” 
This hypothesis was supported “and the results are 
attributable to two factors: (a) the relative weakness 
in the internal anchoring of attitudes by comparison 
with factual types of tasks, and (b) the strength of 
the social frame as the primary anchorage for atti- 
tudes. In terms of the factors operating in this study 
—stimulus statements, background opinion, and re- 
sidual attitudes—background opinion has been found 
to be most decisive."—J. C. Franklin. 
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5721. Hoffman, L. Richard, & Maier, Norman 
R. F. (Engineering Research Inst) The use of 
group decision to resolve a problem of fairness. 
Personnel Psychol. 1959, 12, 545-559.—A problem 
involving a conflict among individual needs in a 
group was presented to groups of students in an un- 
dergraduate psychology course. The problem entailed 
the distribution, among the members of each group, 
of points which would add to the students' final 
grades. In almost 340f the groups the points were 
distributed according to the relative needs of the 
group members as measured by their current standing 
in the class. Acceptance of the groups’ decisions as 
measured by reported satisfaction with the solution 
was high, and related to the extent to which the stu- 
dent felt free to express his ideas about the issue and 
to his satisfaction with the amount of influence he 
had over the solution. "There was some indication 
also that those who contributed and those who re- 
ceived many points were more satisfied than others 
with their groups' solutions. Appointed leaders did 
not direct the discussion or influence the decision, but 
they did participate in the discussion more than the 
other group members.—A. S. Thompson. 


5722. Holder, Wayne B. (Fresno State Coll.) 
Value conformity in normal and non-normal 
groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1958( Aug), 48, 147-154.— 
“The 136 Ss . . . were given the specially prepared 
Inventory of Value Integration . . . and the MMPI. 
The inventory contained 240 value attitude statements. 
Conformity items were those on which 75 per cent or 
more of the students in the validation group agreed 
on their answers. On the basis of MMPI profiles 
two qualified judges classified the subjects: 87 nor- 
mals, 38 nonnormals, and 11 unclassifiable. The nor- 
mal group had significantly higher conformity scores 
than non-normals.” From the Welch Anxiety Index 
it was found that highest conformity was accom- 
panied by lowest anxiety and lowest conformity by 
highest anxiety.—J. C. Franklin. 


5723. Huxley, Julian. Population planning and 
quality of life. Eugen. Rev., 1959(Oct), 51, 149- 
154.—By the year 2000, world population will prob- 
ably reach 512 billion, Population has grown at an 
accelerated rate, medical advance in death control 
being a prime factor. Quantity increase infringes on 
quality of life and curtails its desirable possibilities : 
i.e., fulfillment of physical, mental, and spiritual well- 
being. Various threats to quality are itemized. The 
International Planned Parenthood Federation should 
now implement public opinion by working to prevent 
population increase from inflicting irreparable damage 
on the human species.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


5724. Jones, Edward E., Hester, Stephen L. 
Farina, Amerigo, & Davis, Keith E. (Duke U.) 
Reactions to unfavorable personal evaluations as 
a function of the evaluator's perceived adjustment. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 363-370.— 
“Pairs of Ss listened to two... persons . . . evalu- 
ate the personality of one member of the pair. One 
of the stimulus persons made derogatory remarks 
about the ‘involyed’ member, the other was . . . non- 
committal. . . . In one experimental condition the 
derogator was pre-identified as . . . maladjusted, the 
nonderogator as well-adjusted. In another condi- 
tion the identifications were reversed" The hy- 
pothesis was supported that the combined informa- 
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tion, maladjustment and derogation, summate for the 
bystander to produce a negative impression, but that 
for the involved S there is a tendency to cancel out 
hostility that would be arounsed by the derogation— 
G. Frank. 

5725. Jourard, Sidney M. (U. Florida) Self- 
disclosure and other-cathexis. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 428-431.— Continued confirma- 
tion was found for the hypothesis that the amount 
of personal information an individual is willing to 
disclose to another is correlated with the degree of 
perceived closeness of the relationship. The present 
research tested the hypothesis in a group situation, 
using faculty from a newly organized college of nuts- 
ing and their dean.—G. Frank. 

5726. Kates, Solis L., & Mahone, Charles H. 
(U. Massachusetts) Effective group participation 
and group norms. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 
48, 211-216.— Leadership status was established for 
each member of two groups on the basis of the de 
gree each member furthered group goals and success- 
fully interacted with the other members." An “Effec- 
tive Participation Scale was employed and yielded a 
numerical measure of such leadership behavior. 
Measurement of members’ attitudes’ on nine signifi- 
cant categories, resulted in a profile for each member 
and for the group respectively. In the two groups 
studied, a student religious group and a girls’ dormi- 
tory group, it was found that leadership selection 
showed a low positive, significant relationship to the 
degree of closeness of subscription to group values. 
The results confirmed the hypothesis of a relationship 
between leadership selection and degree of agreement 
with group values.”—J. C. Franklin. 

5727. Lorge, Irving, & Solomon, Herbert. In- 
dividual performance and group performance m 
problem solving related to group size and pr, 
exposure to the problem. J. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 
48, 107-114.—1t has been demonstrated РЕШЕ 
that the relative efficiency of groups versus in 
in problem solving depended on the kind of probit 
nature of group, and size of group. In this study, EA 
graduate students were given the Tartaglia prod 74 
involving transporting 3 at a time (3 men rus 10 
women) across a river, only the men being 42, 
row, and each man compelled to be in the bom MOP 
his own wife. To those for whom the pro BR 
novel the proportion of correct solutions Чи. 
as size of group is larger. Other irregularity 
ever, suggest further гезеагсһ.—К. W. Husband. 


5728. McCormack, Thelma; Elkin, 
& Westley, William. (U. Toronto p 
persuasion. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, on- 
Random probability samples of the donors Ап $ 
donors in a 1956 McGill University blood d 
respondents, answered questionnaires COM 
their attitudes toward giving blood and tow: 0581016 
techniques used in the drive. It was sion in 
“to study in a natural context a case of ped with 
which sacred ends (welfare) were com in 
secular appeals (competition and convenience, «ong 
effort to overcome anxiety and... competing Pr опої5 
of giving blood.” Chief characteristics O ities, 
were: absence of extra-university respons’ 
identification with cohesive groups, and higa struc 
membership. “Persuasion situations which 51001618: 
tured by an anxiety situation pose special P 
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. appeals to secular symbols and pragmatic ad- 
vantages fail to provide the individual with adequate 
rationalizations for action; . . . informed discussion 
left to run its own course may have the effect of 
creating a hostile atmosphere of combatants which 
undermines the formal persuasive efforts.” —A. E. 
Wessman. 


5729. McDonagh, Edward C., Wermlund, S., & 
Crowther, John F. Relative professional status 
as perceived by American and Swedish university 
students. Soc. Forces, 1959(Oct), 38, 65-69.—Al- 
most 900 students from 2 American and 2 Swedish 
universities ranked 8 professions in terms of prestige, 
the degree to which a member would be criticized 
for deviation from moral standards, usefulness to so- 
ciety, and intellectual ability. The professions stud- 
ied are business executive, civil engineer, dentist, 
elementary school teacher, lawyer, minister, physi- 
cian, and university professor. National differences 
are found.—4. R. Howard. 


5730. Maisel, Richard. (Columbia U.) A study 
of small groups in basic training. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1886.—Abstract. 


5731. Mangan, G. L. Quartermain, D. & 
Vaughan, G. Relationship between Taylor MAS 
scores and group conformity. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1959(Sep), 9, 207-209.—"Students who scored high- 
est (N = 12) and lowest (N = 12) on the shortened 
28-item Taylor MAS were subjected to conformity 
pressure induced by dummy Ss. Differences in total 
Judgments of which of the two groups of dots con- 
tained the larger number were found not to be sig- 
nificant. However, percentages of yielding responses 
Were found to vary significantly with Ss' position in 
fhe response sequence. High anxiety Ss yielded less 
than low anxiety Ss as group pressure increased."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5/32. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
he importance of a group task in producing 
Sroup-member personality and behavior changes. 
Hum, Relat., 1959, 12, 75-80.—48 Ss in groups of 
rated themselves and each other near the beginning 
and end of the group experiences on criteria drawn 
from factor-analytic studies of individual behavior in 
the small-group situation. Relative efficiency of dis- 
Cussion- and task-oriented study groups in producing 
ehavior and personality change was assessed. The 
Tating data indicate the task-oriented study-group 
members changed somewhat more.—M. York. 


‚5793. Mečíř, J. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) Sku- 
Piny, party a tlupy mládeZe. [Groups, bands, and 
Gangs of adolescents] Ceskoslovenska Psychiat., 

59, 55, 370-376.—The author differentiates groups, 
gangs, and bands and draws attention to the dangers 
{sociated with membership of these units and to the 

£st procedure in pedopsychiatric care. Russian and 

nglish summaries’. Břicháček. 


5734. Meerloo, Joost A. М. (300 Central Park 
pest NYC) Psychiatric ecology. J. nerv. ment. 
new 1959 (Oct), 129, 385-390.— The need for a re- 
ат d study of psychiatric ecology is urged and cases 

© Presented to show how a change of social cir- 

pustances and contacts can prevent mental break- 
p These examples stress the need for a greater 
nonce and application of social psychological 

Wledge in clinical psychiatry.—N. H. Pronko. 
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5735. Millon, Theodore. (Lehigh U.) Au- 
thoritarianism and acceptance of an ingroup set. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 199-204.—“In an 
investigation of the comparative strength of a set 
identified with an ingroup of superior status to one 
lacking such identification, 115 college students fall- 
ing into either the upper or lower thirds of a Cali- 
fornia F-scale distribution participated in a task 
involving the perception of briefly exposed pseudo 
words followed by a second task requiring completion 
of a series of partial words. While both authori- 
tarian and equalitarian Ss were generally more sus- 
ceptible to the set identified with ingroup status, this 
tendency was appreciably greater in the case of the 
authoritarians. Authoritarians also transferred this 
set when ingroup identification no longer existed, 
while equalitarians tended to relinquish it."—J. C. 
Franklin. 


5736. Mulder, Mauk. Group-structure and 
group-performance. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 
356-402.—Theory on “decision-centeredness”: groups 
with a more centered decision-structure perform tasks 
better because individual member contributions are 
better integrated by the central persons. Hypotheses 
tested and confirmed: performance is faster, quality 
higher, more efficient, slower during beginning of 
work with lower quality, less efficiency; also the 
group’s “corrective power” is smaller. Shaw’s par- 
ticipation theory is refuted. 61 refs.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


5737. Mulder, Mauk. Power and satisfactian 
in task-oriented groups. Acta psychol., Amst., 
1959, 16, 178-225.—In previous studies on the in- 
fluence of the communication structure of the group 
on the satisfaction of the members, too much empha- 
sis has been placed on the topological aspect. Theo- 
ries developed in connection with dynamic variables 
are also inadequate. Keeping Ss’ activities equal in 
all conditions, exertion of power and self-realization 
have been varied. Several hypotheses have been con- 
firmed: more powerful persons in the group are pre- 
ferred to less powerful ; these preferences increase and 
decrease in relation to the distance between the 2 
groups. 96 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5738. Page, Richard H., & McGinnies, Elliott. 
(U. Maryland) Comparison of two styles of lead- 
ership in small group discussion. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Aug), 43, 240-245.—Previous research favors 
democratic group discussion leadership. “Three small 
groups of adult Ss viewed and discussed a motion pic- 
ture film under directive discussion leadership, while 
three additional groups followed the same procedure 
under nondirective leadership. Following the dis- 
cussion, the Ss rated the leader in terms of 20 ad- 
jective pairs, each of which defined favorable and un- 
favorable ends of a continuum. They also answered 
questions relative to the value of the discussion." 
The results indicate that a directive approach by a 
discussion leader is favored by members of sophis- 
ticated adult discussion groups. 24 refs—J. W. 
Russell. 


5739. Patterson, Samuel C. Patterns of inter- 
personal relations in a state legislative group: 
The Wisconsin Assembly. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 
23, 101-109.—Sociometric friendship choice data from 
87% of the 1957 Wisconsin State Legislature lower 
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house was analyzed to determine the informal pattern 
of organization, and to investigate whether leaders 
tend to receive more friendship choices. The informal 
substructure of the assembly is described. There was 
a significant relationship between high friendship 
scores and leadership status. The functional signifi- 
cance of friendship roles in the legislative processes 
is discussed.—4. E. Wessman. 


5740. Peck, Sidney Morris. (U. Wisconsin) 
The rank and file leader: A study of the social and 
political ideology of the industrial union steward. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1886-1887.—Ab- 
stract. 


5741. Raven, Bertram Н. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The dynamics of groups. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1959(Oct), 29, 332-343.—Misunderstanding 
persists concerning the nature of group dynamics as 
a field of study. This arises in large part from fail- 
ure to observe the focus of group dynamics as scholar- 
ship and research in basic social science. Research 
on small groups rather than applications of theory are 
discussed. The last 6 years have seen some refine- 
ment of the terminology and theories in group re- 
search. It is still appalling how little is known. Yet 
our theories have generated predictions which would 
not have been made from everyday common sense. 
The predictions have been tested and often supported. 
Complex problems have been brought into the labora- 
tory, and new techniques have been developed for re- 
search in the field.—F. Goldsmith. 


5742. Rex, John. The plural society in socio- 
logical theory. Brit. J. Sociol., 1959 ( Jun), 10, 114— 
124.—Suggests the need for a conflict model of so- 
ciety, based on a conception of social systems in 
which change is normal and stability is essentially 
abnormal, as recently urged by such social theorists 
as Merton, Coser, and others.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5743. Riemer, Svend. Die Emigration der deut- 
schen Soziologen nach den Vereinigten Staaten. 
[The emigration of German sociologists to the United 
States.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1959, 11, 100— 
112.—AÀmong the notable emigrants to the United 
States are: Franz Adler, Theodor W. Adorno, Rein- 
hard Bendix, Erich Fromm, Hans Gerth, Paul 
Honigsheim, Karen Horney, Marie Jahoda, Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, Svend Riemer, Joachim Wach, Louis 
Wirth, and Kurt Н. Wolff.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5744, Rodgers, David A. (U. California) Rela- 
tionship between real similarity and assumed simi- 
larity with favorability controlled. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 431-433.—"The present 
study tests the hypothesis that subjects who share a 
number of characteristics in common with a stimulus 
person tend to assume greater similarity to him in 
common with him. Special attention is given to con- 
trolling the influence of favorability on the measure- 


ments of assumed similarity. . . . The data almost 
completely fail to support the hypothesis that . . . 
[assumed similarity] varies with . . . [real similarity] 


when the favorability component is controlled. . . . 
the data suggest that, when the stimulus object is 
relatively socially acceptable and has characteristics 
with which all S's are relatively familiar . . . [as- 
sumed similarity] is determined primarily by the 
favorability response set . . . and is almost uninflu- 
enced Ьу... [real similarity]."—G. Frank. 
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5745. Roth, Giinther, & Bendix, Reinhard. Max 
Webers Einfluss auf die amerikanische Soziologie, 
[Max Webers influence on American sociology] 
Kol, Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1959, 11, 38-53.—A те 
view of Weber’s influence, particularly in the areas 
of the sociology of religion, bureaucracy, social strati- 
fication, and the comparative analysis of social insti- 
tutions—R. М. Frumkin. 


5746. Runkel, Philip J. (U. Illinois) The so- 
cial-psychological basis of human relations. Rev, 
educ. Res., 1959(Oct), 29, 317-331.—4 areas of so- 
cial psychology were reviewed: interpersonal per- 
ception, cognitive structure, anxiety and achievement 
in the classroom, and group effects on intra-individ- 
ual processes. Many suggestions for improving re- 
search in social perception appeared. Study of the 
processes which mediate the formation of social per- 
ceptions was recommended. In interpersonal percep- 
tions most investigators felt that liking-disliking was 
the central problem. Research into the effect of 
anxiety found that performance in schoolwork is 
sometimes improved under low anxiety, but that high 
levels of anxiety are uniformly found to bring about 
a decrement in performance. 74-item bibliog —F. 
Goldsmith. 

5747. Schwartz, Lester Jerome. (Columbia U.) 
The effect of social evaluation and success and 
failure on the attractiveness of activities. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1442.—Abstract. 


5748. Scott, T. H., Bexton, W. H., Heron, W, 
& Doane, B. К. (McGill U., Canada) Cognitive 
effects of perceptual isolation. Canad. J. Psychol, 
1959(Sep), 13, 200-209.—29 male college students 
were tested before, during, and after a period of i 
lation (usually 3-4 days). They were given vene 
intelligence test items, performance tasks, and pes 
tude scales, and were subjected to recorded "propa- 
ganda material" The experimental Ss репо 
worse than the control group both during and а E 
the isolation period on some tests, and were EM ve 
ceptible to propaganda, though both groups SNE 
a significant change in attitude. After isolation ү 
reported inability to concentrate, and there was 80 
evidence of impaired judgment—k. S. Davidon. " 

5749. Shaw, Marvin E. (Massachusetts Т, 
Technology) Some effects of individual promin T 
behavior upon group effectiveness and DA 
satisfaction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 test 
59, 382-386.—“An experiment was conducted to E 
the hypothesis that in unstructured situation the 
havior oriented toward individual prominence form 
group is negatively correlated with group Potisfac- 
ance and positively correlated with member d at 
tion. . . . Twenty-two four-person groups ne rob- 
served. .. . Groups were required to solve S ей 
lems. ... After completion of the problem, * i 
their satisfaction with the group, the degree е, 
group members cooperated, and group Pern city. 
... It was concluded that in the undifferentia te 
ation behavior oriented toward individual pro yank 
interferences with effective group action. — y. Wis 

5750. Shelly, M. W, & Gilchrist, Ј. С. (Uy 
consin) Some effects of communicat hol 
ments in group structures. J. soc. Рзуй «formed 
(Aug), 48, 37-44. “Ап experiment was Pares, in 
using the wheel and comcon group sed ү probe 
which the communication requirements of 
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lems to be solved by the groups were varied for both 
structures. The results indicate that when such re- 
quirements are increased there is a rectilinear rela- 
tion between those requirements and problem solu- 
tion time. When the groups were required to do the 
same total amount of work . . . where the only differ- 
ence was the amount they must do on any given 
trial, the relation was a negatively accelerated, in- 
creasing one.”—J. C. Franklin. 

5751. Sumner, William Graham. Folkways. 
New York: New American Library, 1960. 605 p. 
$.75.—A paperback edition of the 1940 publication. 


5752. Talland, George A. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp., Boston) Sex differences in self assess- 
ment. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Aug), 48, 25-35.— 
"Members of 17 psychotherapy groups were asked to 
rank all their colleagues on five criteria selected for 
their relevance to status structuring: leadership dis- 
played, contribution to group discussion, dominance 
of discussion, popularity in the group, friendliness 
Shown to members of the group. Except for Friend- 
liness, men and women did not differ in their mean 
group assigned ranks, nor in their accuracy of judg- 
ing the ranks of other group members.” It was also 
found that "Leaders and those ranked highest on other 
criteria are not better judges of sociometric ratings 
than others, nor are they more confident about their 
own status," and that “men tend to overestimate their 
Status, women to underrate it."—J. C. Franklin. 


у 5753. уап Bergen, Annie, & Koekebakker, J. 
Group cohesiveness’ in laboratory experiments. 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 81-98.—How group 
cohesiveness is composed is unknown. Attraction- 
to-group (a-t-g) is a more workable variable. The 
authors propose several rules in experimental work 
When a-t-g is manipulated as an independent varia- 
ble. 56 refs. —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5754. Warren, J. M., & Maroney, R. J. (Stan- 
ford U.) Competitive social interaction between 
Monkeys, J. soc, Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 223-233. 
— Eighteen rhesus monkeys were divided into three 
Subgroups consisting of three males and three females 
each, Within each group, every monkey was tested 
in competition for food with each of the other five 
Members of the group on four occasions over one 
month. Two addition repetitions of the 15 paired 
сотрагіѕопв with a group were made after an interval 
sap Proximately six months." It was found that “а 
л е and eventually linear dominance hierarchy was 
Ael а in each group, dominance behavior was not 
aa i to weight, sex, or level of spontaneous activity, 
me at the correlation between aggression and suc- 

55 in getting food was +.77.”—J. C. Franklin. 


З um Weiss, Walter. The effects on opinions 
Ру BM ange in scale judgments. J. abnorm. soc. 
uh hol., 1959( May), 58, 329-334.—"If a person 
i ux moderately pro position accepts items extend- 
Е from neutral to strongly pro... a change limited 

which Perception of the moderately con items, in 
not aff they come to appear extremely con, should 
makes *ct his expressed position. But a change that 
oF ey the moderately con items appear less extreme 
ere *n neutral in his perception may incline him to 

€ With them.” The study tested the effects of 


Such a ch E ape T, 
By, парве in judgments on expressed opinion. 
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5756. Wiebe, С. D. (Elmo Roper Associates) 
The Army-McCarthy hearings and the public con- 
science. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 490-502. 
—An analysis of 1954 interviews of 21 middle-class 
housewives and 25 middle-class shopkeepers in mid- 
dle-sized cities in Maine and Kansas indicated the 
Army-McCarthy hearings were not perceived or 
evaluated in terms of civil rights, and had relatively 
little effect in changing respondents’ minds about Mc- 
Carthy. Values by which respondents judged were 
those generally introjected during childhood superego 
formation. “It is hypothesized that civil rights are 
typically not introjected during the childhood process 
of superego formation, that, in fact encroachments 
upon these rights are characteristic of the process of 
socialization. . . . It is suggested that many instances 
of various public response are motivated by inappro- 
priate values and that our society has failed to provide 
systematically for the introjection of the values that 
are basic to political freedom."—4. E. Wessman. 

5757. Wiener, Morton. (Clark U.) Certainty 
of judgment as a variable in conformity behavior. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 257-263—“Ten am- 
biguous designs were presented in booklet form to 
155 Ss" who "designated which of the two alterna- 
tives each design looked like and indicated the cer- 
tainty of this judgment on a four-point scale. Arbi- 
trary norms were then entered in S's booklet, five 
agreed with S's original choice and five disagreed. 
Ss were told the arbitrary norms represented the other 
students' choices. The Ss again designated their 
choices, The results show that certainty of judgment 
was a variable in conformity behavior, that stimulus 
ambiguity was also a variable and that there is con- 
siderable independent variance between certainty of 
judgment and stimulus ambiguity in the range tested." 
—J. C. Franklin. 

5758. Wolfgang, Marvin E. Conformity and the 
middle class. Sociol. soc. Res., 1959( Jul-Aug), 43, 
432-438.—A reexamination of the concept of con- 
formity emphasizes the social value of this behavior. 
—M. Muth. 

5759. Wrightsman, Lawrence Samuel, Jr. (U. 
Minnesota) The effects of small-group member- 
ship on level of concern. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Oct), 20, 1473-1474.—A bstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4907, 5060, 5388, 5493, 5562, 
5579, 5598, 5623, 5677, 5805, 6275, 6325, 6620) 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


5760. Anderson, Norman H. (Yale U.) Test 
of a model for opinion change. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol 1959(Nov), 59, 371-381.—"Two experi- 
ments designed to test a mathematical model for opin- 
ion change were presented. In each experiment, sub- 
jects read 17 successive arguments summarized from 
the testimony and procedure of a jury trial" It was 
hypothesized that final judgment would be affected 
by serial position in being read (recency) and 
strength of the argument. The hypothesis was sup- 
ported. 12 refs.—G. Frank. 

5761. Blalock, H. M., Jr, & Blalock, Ann B. 
(U. Michigan) Toward a clarification of system 
analysis in the social sciences. Phil. Sci., 1959 
(Apr), 26, 84-92.—"Systems are seen from three 
perspectives: (1) that involving the relationship be- 
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tween system and environment, (2) that involving 
interaction between several systems, and (3) that in- 
volving one type of system composed of other types of 
systems.” The applications of the concepts of “struc- 
ture" and "equilibrium" to system analysis are criti- 
cally examined.—M. B. Turner. 

5762. Buss, Arnold Н. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
effect of item style on social desirability and fre- 
quency of endorsement. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 23, 510-513.—7 item styles were administered 
to college students. Item style affects social desira- 
bility and frequency endorsement.—4. A. Kramish. 

5763. Cowen, Emory L., & Stiller, Alfred. (U. 
Rochester) The social desirability of trait descrip- 
tive terms: Order and context effects. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1959(Sep), 13, 193-199.—A set of adjec- 
tives selected as “highly positive” and a set of “neu- 
tral” adjectives were both rated on a 7-point scale 
of social desirability. 14 of the Ss rated the positive 
adjectives first. An order effect was demonstrated 
in that positive adjectives rated after neutrals were 
seen as consistently more desirable than the same ad- 
jectives rated before the neutrals. Context effects 
were also shown by comparing ratings of grouped 
adjectives to a previous study in which the same ones 
were mixed.—R. S. Davidon. 


5764. Darley, Frederick L., Sherman, Dorothy, 
& Siegel, Gerald M. (U. Iowa) Scaling abstrac- 
tion level of single words. J. speech hear. Res., 
1959, 2, 161-167.—Median scale values of level of 
abstraction were obtained for each of 572 words 
(nouns, verbs, and adjectives) from responses of 35 
judges who rated the words on a 5-point equal-ap- 
pearing-intervals scale. Distribution was unimodal 
and symmetrical. It is suggested that this pool of 
words of scaled abstraction level provides a tool for 
use in future studies of parameters of language which 
may operate differentially in language learning or in 
such impairments of language as dysphasia.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5765. Davol Stephen Н. (U. Rochester) An 
empirical test of structural balance in sociometric 
triads. J. abmorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 
393-398.—"Cartwright and Harary’s graph-theoreti- 
cal extension [see 31: 6811] of Heider's theory of 
balance was tested in . . . three possible balanced so- 
ciometric triads. Three theoretical predictions were 
made from these triads. . . . The results indicated that 
unsolved problems exist regarding the intensity of 
relationships, the social context in which the relation- 
ships occur, and the effect of structures composed 
primarily of negative relationships. Experimental 
and theoretical implications of the findings are dis- 
cussed, including the particular need for research on 


the growth and decay of sociometric structures."— 
G. Frank. 


5766. Dodd, Stuart Carter. (U. Washington) 
Formulas for spreading opinions. Publ. opin. 
Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 537-554. — This summary re- 
port of “Project Revere,” a study of message diffusion 
supported by the Air Force with 34 of a million leaf- 
lets dropped on as many American citizens in 30 
communities in 28 series of tests, reviews the findings 
on the following factors affecting diffusion: spatial, 
timing, population, activity, values and motivation, 
stimulational, and residual factors, Generalizations 
tested by controlled experiment are distinguished 
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from judgments from less rigorous empirical data, 
Methodological findings on techniques of leaflet prep- 
aration, assessment of reliability and validity, and 
control of variables are reported. Basic theoretical 
research on laws of message diffusion and the testing 
of a general formula for human interaction was the 
project's major aim. A single master “powers 
formula for probabilistic spread of opinion" is pre- 
sented. Bibliography of 58 papers from the project. 
—A. E. Wessman. 

5767. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) So- 
cial desirability and the description of others, J, 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 434-436.—Ss 
were asked to use Leary's Interpersonal Check List 
(ICL) to describe people they liked, disliked, and 
knew well but neither liked nor disliked. Social De- 
sirability Scale (SD) values had been obtained on 
each of the 12 items of the ICL in a previous study 
by Edwards (see 32: 464). The present list selec- 
tions were evaluated in terms of this dimension. 
Liked people are characterized by items high in SD; 
disliking people correlates less, but in the predicted 
direction. A positive relationship also exists between 
а Ss own SD score and that he attributes to others.— 
G. Frank. 


5768. Evan, William M. (Columbia U.) Cohort 
analysis of survey data: A procedure for study- 
ing long-term opinion change. Publ. opin. Quart, 
1959, 23, 63-72.—Analysis of opinions elicited in suc- 
cessive cross-sectional surveys from cohorts rr 
born during a particular period) is useful in stu У 
ing the impact of historical events оп the орша 
attitudes, and ideologies of different generations, 
This elaboration of trend study, which ford 
opinions of samples of the same age group OI At 
though not the same individuals, has some ш ud 
to the panel technique. The relative effects s D 
ion change of age and exposure to events may EA 
sessed. The method is illustrated with survey а 
from 1937, 1945, and 1953 on opinion regarding g Hi 
ernment ownership of railroads. Limitations an р 
tentialities are discussed.—4. E. Wessman. 


5769. Gullahorn, John T., & Gullahorn, Jeanna 
E. (Michigan State U.) Increasing re 119- 
non-respondents. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, ds 
121.—". . . where a relatively complete covets. e, 
population is desired, the use of a specia ularly in 
follow-up is worth the added expense, NE not 
eliciting responses from individuals who RU 
acknowledged any previous correspondence. 
Wessman. e A, & 

5770. Jenkins, James J., Russell, Мн, of dis- 
Suci, George J. (U. Minnesota) A ta hol 
doe for the шалыс dies ien 

Dec), 72, 623-625.—General n: iversi 
is described. It ie available through the Universit 
of Minnesota Library.—R. Н. Waters. pip rat- 

5771. Kamfer, L. An analysis of leaders i р) 
ings. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., ku made 
1959 (Sep), 8, 19-27.— (see 34: 5772) Каш} lead- 
by 6 assessors of military officer candidates, oor task 
erless group discussion and leaderless, o" efficiet 
situation are analyzed. High reliability Rn 
are found. An uneven number of points er original 
the rating scale and 9 points rather than The rating 
13 on the rating scale seemed advisable. 
form used is appended.—J. L. Walker. 
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5772. Kamfer, L. The predictive value of two 
situational tests. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., 
Johannesburg, 1959(Sep), 8, 15-18—A  leaderless 
group discussion (N = 22) and an outdoor leader- 
less group task (N — 25) are described and evalu- 
ated. No information is available on the reliability 
of the ratings. The test reliability is considered “sat- 
isfactory." The validation is against a 24-item socio- 
metric buddy rating which has previously been com- 
pleted by the Ss, who are army and navy officer candi- 
dates. The correlation is significant. 26 refs.—J. L. 
Walker. 


5773. Lewis, Wilbert Wallace, Jr. (George Pea- 
body Coll. Teachers) The construct validation of 
a reputation test. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 
20, 1070-1071.—Abstract. 


5774. Lynn, D. B. (U. Colorado School Medi- 
cine) A relative measure of interaction. J. psy- 
chol. Stud., 1959, 11, 52-61.—The application of rela- 
tive measures to dimensions of interaction is sug- 
gested and the methodological steps used in develop- 
ing specific relative scores are shown. 28 refs.—M. 
S. Mayzner. 


„5775. Norman, Warren T. (U. Michigan) Sta- 
bility-characteristics of the semantic differential. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 72, 581-584.—The sta- 
bility of ratings given concepts over a period of 4 
weeks was examined in terms of variation of factor, 
individual, and group scaling. A major conclusion is 
that “group-mean ratings and Ds therefore show very 
high stability over time in absence of any systematic 
intervening treatment.” —R. Н. Waters. 


5776. Riland, Lane H. (Eastman Kodak Со, 
Rochester, N.Y.) Relationship of the Guttman 
components of attitude intensity and personal in- 
volvement. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 43, 279- 
284.—"A random sample of 388 residents of a central 
Pennsylvania community were surveyed regarding 
their attitudes toward a local company. Guttman 
Scaling techniques were applied, and a six-item scale 
of ‘general attitude’ resulted, with a reproducibility 
of .88. . . . those respondents most involved in their 
attitudes toward the company were on the average 
the most and least favorable in their attitudes. There 
Was a very significant, although not extremely high, 
Positive relationship between the intensity of the atti- 
tudes expressed and personal involvement in the atti- 
tudes toward the company.” These findings were con- 


trary to a th А ; o 
Russell, eory by Guttman (see 29: 2325) 


$ 5777. Robinson, Donald W. (Carlmont High 
he Belmont, Calif.) Public opinion polls and 

Ucation. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1959(Apr), 138(4), 
hel 32— Public opinion polls can be enlightening and 
Nd in the formulation of public policy but should 
inc € treated as referenda. The author analyzes the 
e Teasingly heated conflicts over school issues, and 

nsiders the fundamental meaning of arguments and 

€ Psychological issues involved in gauges of public 
Pinion—S. M, Amatora. 


ane Storm, Thomas; Rosenwald, George C., 


Self. hild, Irvin L. (Yale U.) A factor analysis of 

sa tings on social behavior. J. soc. Psychol., 
(Aug), 48, 45-49—“А self-rating questionnaire 
signed to measure 10 forms of social behavior 


а Б x 
nd anxiety about each one. A factor analysis of the 
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correlations among these 20 variables plus test anx- 
iety indicated that the pattern of correlations could be 
interpreted in terms of six general tendencies, which 
have been labeled independence, conscientious con- 
formity, friendliness, fear of failure, power striving, 
and (tentatively) mistrustfulness."—J. C. Franklin. 

5/79. Tallmadge, G. Kasten, Jr. (Purdue U.) 
Ап experimental evaluation of two techniques for 
measuring interpersonal relations in groups. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1863-1864—Ab- 
stract. 

5780. Williams, Thomas Rhys. (Sacramento 
State Coll.) A critique of some assumptions of 
social survey research. Publ. opin, Quart., 1959, 23, 
55-62.—The critique questions generally unexamined 
assumptions in the utilization of certain techniques 
and devices (questionnaires, schedules) to “observe” 
and “describe” social phenomena. The assumption of 
the validity of a survey response as a social datum is 
questioned in view of demonstrable differences be- 
tween “real” and "ideal" social behavior. “. . . no 
amount of ingenious question construction can serve 
as an adequate substitute for a detailed empirical de- 
scription of the social behavior of the subjects of a 
survey.” A 2nd assumption, the treatment of re- 
sponses as data of dynamically equivalent phenomena, 
is criticized on the ground that “extensive descrip- 
tions of social behavior . . . have provided evidence 
that social phenomena are more adequately analyzed 
for causal and invariable relationships in, or with, 
specific reference to the context of behavior of a social 
group." Particularly questioned is the procedure of 
assigning arbitrary values to responses so they may 
be dealt with in equation form, which makes the 
assumption that survey responses are truly capable 
of transitivity in equations.—4. E. Wessman. 


(See also Abstract 5707) 
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5781. Adorno, Theodor W. Starrheit und In- 
tegration. [Rigidity and integration.] Psychol, 
Rdsch., 1959(Oct), 10, 292-294.—Several remarks 
which Klaus Eyferth made (see 34: 4062) in the 
article with the same title in respect to the Authori- 
tarian Personality are clarified —W. J. Koppita. 

5782. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.)  Differ- 
entiating effect of intelligence and social status. 
Eugen. Quart., 1959( Jun), 6, 84-91.—The high posi- 
tive correlation between intelligence test scores, edu- 
cational levels, and socioeconomic variables must be 
seen against fertility differentials that vary from their 
own group patterns for families that move upwards 
socially, that come from high fertility areas, for post- 
war marriages, for highest level income groups. 
Methodological complications which cloud the clarity 
of the trends have to do with samplings, physical 
factors which modify reproduction, changes in educa- 
tional levels and tests used from generation to gen- 
eration and the like, so that the genetic and en- 
yironmental contributions affecting fertility are dif- 
ficult to unravel. 59 refs.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

5783. Armstrong, Lincoln. (Princeton U.) A 
socio-economic opinion poll in Beirut, Lebanon. 
Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, 18-27.—Opinions regard- 
ing orientation toward career, personal consumption 
and investment priorities, assignment of responsi- 
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bility for economic development and welfare, and felt 
causes of economic conditions were obtained from 
170 Lebanese, including businessmen, professionals, 
salaried employees, and government workers. Com- 
parisons were made between the sexes, income strata, 
and career categories. Implications for Lebanese de- 
velopment are suggested. Respondents seemed most 
to favor careers not characteristically associated with 
economic development. There appeared to be a high 
level of awareness of problems facing Lebanese so- 
ciety, but very little inclination to become personally 
involved in their solution.—4. E. Wessman. 

5/84. Beal, George M., & Rogers, Everett M. 
(Iowa State Coll.) The scientist as a referent in 
the communication of new technology. Publ. opin. 
Quart., 1958—1959, 22, 555-563.—Projective stimulus 
pictures were administered to 23 Iowa farmers and 
104 Ohio farmers in order to investigate perceptions 
of the scientist referent. Farmers generally viewed 
the scientist as а "distant referent" with whom they 
had little contact; the Extension Service and country 
agent were seen as the main communication links 
with agricultural scientists. Respondents placed 
greater credibility in the scientist i£ he worked for 
the government rather than a commercial company. 
Innovators and early adopters of new agricultural 
techniques are characterized by more interest in agri- 
cultural research, more favorable attitudes toward 
the scientist, and a more accurate perception of the 
agricultural scientist.—4. E. Wessman. 

5785. Biesheuvel, S. & Liddicoat, R. The ef- 
fects of cultural factors on intelligence test per- 
formance. J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1959(Sep), 8, 3-14.—The South African ver- 
sion of the Wechsler test of adult intelligence was 
used to determine the effect of cultural and other 
environmental factors of the scores of English speak- 
ing (N — 1386) and Afrikaans speaking (N — 1494) 
adults. The Ss were grouped by sex, age, rural or 
urban environment, occupational and educational level. 
The English speaking group obtains higher scores. 
The difference between the 2 is greater at the higher 
occupational and eduactional levels. “. . . cultural 
difference between the two groups exercises some 
effect on the development of the power to perceive 
new relations.” The desirability of further study is 
indicated.—J. L. Walker. 


5/86. Bloch, Herman D. (Howard U.) Recog- 
nition of Negro discrimination: A solution. J. 
soc. Psychol, 1958(Nov), 48, 291-295—“To sum 
up the situation, ‘recognition’ may be positive or 
negative with varying positions between these two 
extremes and a position taken by a group is deter- 
mined by individual attitudes or social mores, both 
interacting—to change one means to alter the other. 
To obtain any ‘rational’ uniformity we must recog- 
nize the need for the interdependency of the social 
sciences rather than using a mono-causal approach 
which compartmentalizes issues rather than, fan like, 
reveal the depth, height, and width of the problem."— 
J. C. Franklin. 


5787. Bogardus, Emory S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Race reactions by sexes. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1959(Jul-Aug), 43, 439-441.—The data are based on 
a sample of 2053 male and female Ss from 33 locali- 
ties in the United States. Ss were between 18 and 35 
and were divided equally between college students 
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and graduates. Responses to the questionnaire were 
placed on a rating scale. The mean of the reaction 
of the combined group was 2.07; for males it was 
1.97 and for females 2.17. The greatest difference in 
the reaction was in the “fairness” half of the racial 
distance scores, Exceptions were Negroes, Armen- 
ians, and Jews. Several hypotheses were suggested to 
explain the greater racial distance reaction among 
women,—M, Muth. 


5788. Brengelmann, J. C. Differences in ques- 
tionnaire responses between English and German 
nationals. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 339-355, 
—No significant differences in extraversion and neu- 
roticism were found between 165 English and 200 
German Ss. Rigidity, dogmatism, intolerance of 
ambiguity, and extreme (positive) response set 
showed highly significant differences. The rigidity 
type of variables intercorrelated positively and sig- 
nificantly, as did the former with occupational status. 
20 refs.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

О. 


5789. Campbell, Ernest &  Pettigrew, 
Thomas F. Racial and moral crisis: The role of 
Little Rock ministers. Amer. J. Sociol., 1959 (Mar), 
64, 500-516.—A role analysis of Little Rock, At- 
kansas ministers in terms of 3 reference systems— 
the self, the professional, and the membership—re- 
veals the behavioral adjustments of these ministers 
caught in the integration-segregation moral dilemma. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


5790. Carpenter, Edmund S. (U. Toronto, Can- 
ada) Alcohol in the Iroquois dream quest. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1959( Aug), 116, 148-151.—The chaniy 
ing role of alcohol in Iroquois life is traced from ү 
17th century to the present, with its earliest usage 
as a dream maker still persisting to a limited дерге 
today.—N. H. Pronko. eec 

ial identifica’ 
Racial ad 


wor 3 
d by their 
differed 


not. Subjects were drawn 
two non-Southern universities. ig- 
dents who had written about the Negro меге 
nificantly less sure of the suspect's gum 
group writing the ‘white’ version. —D. B. 
5792. Collier, Mary J., & Gaier, erre 
(Louisiana State U.) The hero in the pref 
childhood stories of college men. an sh 
1959, 16, 177-194.—Undergraduate men W' and bio- 
to prefer fiction, fairy, animal, тепн 
graphical stories in that order. 3 con 
be consp: older than. 


chronological age would warrant. 
sistent with Benedict's notion that poP 3 
flect cultural role expectancies. И. Coll) 


5793. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose 5 tate ег 
Prejudicial O Ted the identification o oach. 
stimulus objects: A phenomenologlc?, сооп act 
1. soc. Psychol., 1958(Apr), 48, iE ethnic a” 
demic and nonacademic samples rated 1 iti and 
national groups on claimed ease of recog" 
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preference scales"; the E-F scale was used as a 
measure of ethnocentrism. “For ... visible groups 
the mean recognition score assigned by antipathetic 
subjects was not much higher than the mean recog- 
nition score assigned by affinitive subjects. For the 
non-visible groups" antipathetic Ss assigned a sub- 
stantially higher mean recognition score than affini- 
tive 5з. Ethnocentric Ss "claimed ability to recog- 
nize members of liked and disliked groups more easily 
than less ethnocentric subjects." From these results 
the author concludes that "within the dynamics of 
prejudice development, use and change it is probable 
that what an individual believes he can do is at least 
as important as what he can do."—J. C. Franklin. 

5/94. Cowen, Emory L., Underberg, Rita P., & 
Verrillo, Ronald T. (U. Rochester) The develop- 
ment and testing of an attitude to blindness scale. 
J, soc, Psychol., 1958 (Nov), 48, 297-304.—"Fifty-six 
items . .. were given to 101 Ss who responded to 
them on a four-point scale from strongly agree to 
strongly disagree. Item analysis yielded a final 30- 
item scale with . . . a split half reliability of .91. 
There were no differences in attitudes to blindness 
as a function of previous contact with blind people." 
Moreover, "the blind person is viewed in certain 
common ways with minority group members" and 
"significant correlations between negative attitudes 
to blindness, and Anti-minority, Anti-Negro, and 
Pigsutnoritarian attitudes were found."—J. C. Frank- 
mM, 

5795. Da-jou, Chen. How psychology can be 
of service to the socialistic reconstruction. Acta 
psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3, 142-149, 

5796. de Fleur, Melvin L., & Westie, Frank R. 
(Indiana U.) The interpretation of interracial 
Situations: An experiment in social perception. 
Soc. Forces, 1959 (Oct), 38, 17-23.—Using the Sum- 
mated Differences Scales, 2 groups of elementary 
Sociology students who differed markedly in their 
attitudes toward Negroes were shown color slides 
Portraying white and Negro persons paired in inter- 
Tacial scenes. Each S was queried about what he 
Saw” in the slides. Findings are related to certain 
theoretical views expressed in the race relations 
literature—A. R, Howard. 

5797. Dodd, Stuart C., & Griffiths, Keith S. (U. 
Washington) The logarithmic relation of social 
distance and intensity. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Aug), 
p 91-101.—A “logarithmic hypothesis relating in- 
MY of opinion to the logarithm of the opinion con- 
ent” was confirmed in a study of the extent to which 
White Ss’ attitudes “towards Chinese, Japanese, and 
i €groes Separately and together . . . would predict 

Ё trend of their intensity of feeling that score." 

e author expects that this relationship “тау be 
Seneralizable to the intensity of any pro-con opinion 
«tent (if both variables are homogeneous and in 

ardina] units)."—J. C. Franklin. 

3/98. Engel, Gerald; O'Shea, Harriet E., Fischl, 
од A, & Cummins, Geraldine May. (Purdue 
ie investigation of anti-Semitic feelings in 
Jepi Oups of college students: Jewish and non- 
study - J. soc. Psychol., 1958( Aug), 48, 75-82.—A 
deat] of Whether "aspects of anti-Semitism which are 
chan, with in a brief recreation program may be 
ee measurably and whether Jewish subjects . . . 

Ее their attitudes more readily than non-Jewish 
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subjects.” Results suggest that “an interested, 
warmly motivated group (Protestant) must evidently 
use much more effective reorienting of attitudes than 
is employed at present in order to rid itself of ‘auto- 
matic’ prejudices toward a minority group,” and that 
“an ‘outwardly’ loyal group (Jewish) apparently evi- 
dences, to some extent, the same kind of negative 
attitudes towards its own ethnic group as those ex- 
pressed by the prejudiced majority."—J. C. Franklin. 

5799. Engelsmann, F. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Naše zkušenosti s Minnesotskym dotazníkem. 
[Our experiences with the Minnesota inventory.] 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiat., 1959, 55, 108-118.—Results 
obtained in 132 records as a contribution to the prob- 
lem of sensitivity, reliability, and routine use of the 
experiment under Czechoslovak conditions. The 
values for depressions and the Mf scale increase; the 
differences of mean scores in the diagnostic groups 
are small. Russian and English summaries.—//. 
Břicháček. 

5800. Fantl, Berta, & Schiro, Joseph. Cultural 
variables in the behavior patterns and symptom 
formation of 15 Irish and 15 Italian female schizo- 
phrenics. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 4, 245-253.— 
A comparative study of symptoms presented. No 
overt homosexuality found; more alcoholism among 
the Irish; impulsiveness, unruly behavior, and dif- 
ficulties with authority figures greater among the 
Italians; sex guilt greater among the Irish; delusions 
more frequent among the Irish; Irish females more 
hypochondriacal than the Italian. Suggested that 
differences in Italian and Irish culture, in. part, ac- 
count for the differences in reactions of Italian and 
Irish female schizophrenics.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5801. Fernandez-Marina, Ramon; Maldonado- 
Sierra, Eduardo D., & Trent, Richard D. (Puerto 
Rico Inst. Psychiatry, Bayamon) Three basic 
themes in Mexican and Puerto Rican family 
values. J. soc. Psychol., 1958( Nov), 48, 167-181.— 
"The primary themes selected for study included 
family values associated with affectional patterns, 
authority patterns, and the differential evaluation of 
the status of males and females." A questionnaire 
was filled out by 494 Puerto Rican teenage high 
school graduates. "Higher affection for mothers 
than for fathers, and the concept of male superiority 
and male dominance in the family" were among the 
results found. 29 refs.—J. C. Franklin. 

5802. Geertz, Hildred. The vocabulary of emo- 
tion: A study of Javanese socialization processes. 
Psychiatry, 1959( Aug), 22, 225-237.—The character 
of Javanese adults and the structure and functioning 
of Javanese society are briefly described. The so- 
cialization process focuses on status differences em- 
phasizing the central concept of respect. The culture 
is shown as providing suggestions on how to behave 
in transition periods and on how to feel about the 
appropriate behavior.—C. T. Bever, 

5803. Gesimar, Ludwig L. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
Ideology and the adjustment of immigrants. Jew- 
ish soc. Stud., 1959, 21, 155-164.—A study of the re- 
lationship between commitment to Zionist ideology on 
the part of 180 young immigrants to Israel and their 
adjustment in terms of family solidarity, formal and 
informal social relations, performance of occupational 
and social roles, economic adjustment, disappointment 
with life in Israel, readiness to remain in the coun- 
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try, and personal adjustment. "The basic thesis of 
this paper that ideology serves to promote the in- 
tegration of the collectivity and the implication that 
non-acceptance or limited acceptance of that ideology 
is but one form of maladjustment to the community is 
supported by the finding of a direct association be- 
tween immigrants' acceptance of Zionist ideology and 
adjustment to life in Israel."—$S. Glasner. 


5804. Gibboney, Richard A. (Pennsylvania Dept. 
Public Instruction) Socioeconomic status and 
achievement in social studies. Elem. Sch. J., 1959 
(Mar), 59, 340-346.— The relationship between so- 
cioeconomic status and achievement in the social stud- 
ies by studying 2 groups of 6th-graders of different 
socioeconomic status. Results of the study are given, 
conclusions and recommendations made for children 
of higher and of lower social status.—S. M. Amatora. 


5805. Goode, William J. Die Beziehungen 
zwischen der amerikanischen und deutschen So- 
ziologie. [The relations between American and Ger- 
man sociology.] Kol. Z. Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1959, 
11, 165-180.— Difficulties and problems concerning the 
relation of American and German sociology; par- 
ticularly serious is the American’s inability to read 
and understand the German language.—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 


5806. Greenstein, Fred L, & Wolfinger, Ray- 
mond E. (Yale U.) The suburbs and shifting 
party loyalties. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 
473-482.—On the basis of 270 urban and 137 sub- 
urban interviews from a national survey (excepting 
southern United States) on the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign, it is concluded that "differences between urban 
and suburban political behavior do not appear to be 
completely explained by the differing distributions of 
socio-economic or religious-ethnic characteristics in 
the 2 populations.” The additional difference may be 
a result of the self-selection of “Republican-prone” 
movers to the suburbs, or the result of environmental 
conversion, Democrats and union members were 
found more likely to interact with Republicans in the 
suburbs than in the cities. Long-time suburban resi- 
dents appeared less Democratic than recent arrivals, 
tentatively indicating the converting effects of sub- 
urban living. Movement to the suburbs appears as- 
sociated with achievement of middle-class status and 
assumption of related Republican ideology.—4. E. 
Wessman. 


5807. Gruen, Walter. (U. Buffalo) Attitudes 
of German exchange students during a year in the 
United States. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, 43—53.— 
Interviews of 25 German exchange students in labor 
relations at the beginning and end of a year’s resi- 
dence at a large American university were rated on 56 
attitudinal dimensions. These were intercorrelated, 
yielding 7 clusters which were used to characterize 
the group. The students were characterized by a 
positive attitude toward American policies and gov- 
ernmental principles, rejection of equality of the sexes, 
strong worker identity, an optimistic conception of 
man, emphasis on duty and responsibility, rejection 
of strong authority, a favorable impression of Ameri- 
can labor relations, awareness of class differences in 
the United States, a belief that American family life 
was not harmonious, and admiration of American in- 
formality. Generally very little change was observed 
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during the year, presumably because of resistance to 
change and because of adequate prior knowledge 
Changes observed were toward more intimate ас. 
quaintance with some American social conditions 
a view of the Americans as less carefree than tad 
been assumed, and an even greater rejection of Ameri- 
can family lite.—4. E. Wessman. 

5808. Hamilton, C. Horace. (North Carolini 
State Coll.) Educational selectivity of net migra- 
tion from the south. Soc. Forces, 1959(Oct), 38, 
33-42.—Based on United States Census data, 1940- 
1950, the net migration among people 15 years or 
older in 1940 is analyzed by region, residence, age, 
sex, color, and educational level. Among the findings 
is that the median educational grade of migrants was 
about 1.3 grades below that of nonmigrants, the mi- 
gration pattern changes with age, ranging "from 
selection at the extremes among young adults to selec- 
tion of the poorly educated among middle aged and 
old aged adults," and "migration has substantially 
lowered the educational level of the urban and rural- 
nonfarm areas to which migrants have gone both in 
and out of the South,” A methodological note on "the 
net migration rate" is appended.—4. R. Howard. 

5809. Hill, C. G. N. Teacher trainees and au- 
thoritarian attitude. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 
11, 171-181.—Student teachers in a New Zealand 
teacher’s college were given a modified form of the 
Adorno F scale. Results indicated the authoritarian 
attitudes decrease significantly in successive years Ш 
college. The evidence suggested that higher student 
qualifications, as measured by examinations, tend to 
be associated with lower authoritarianism ratings 
On the whole, religious adherents were low scorers 
on the scale, Entering Roman Catholic students 
tended to be more authoritarian than non-Catholics 
but in successive years the difference between, Catho 
lics and others decreased steadily to nonsignificance. 
24 refs.—P, E. Lichtenstein. 


5810. Hoffmann, Hans. (U. Arkansas), e 
bolic logic and the analysis of social organizat 
Behav. Sci, 1959(Oct), 4, 288-298.—Using P 2 
lished data on Pawnee social organization, e PA 
shows how symbolic logic can be used to ma s rei 
ship terms, relations, and rules based on these "o 
tions, concise. Conclusions may be derived, r d 
this instance regarding а Pawnee’s marriage pne 
which are not explicitely stated in ethnograp™ 
ords.—J. Arbit. 


5811. Johannis, Theodore B., & Rollins, Jory 
(Oregon U.) Attitudes of teenagers ое racter- 
relationships and homogamy of social "950 Jul- 
istics of their parents. Sociol. soc. Res.» f marital 
Aug), 43, 415-420.— The interrelationship M pack- 
happiness, affection, and similarity in рате to- 
ground is studied in terms of teenagers e 1% 
ward parents and home, etc. 1400 Se i 

of an 8th-grade class, were asked to comp! yu The 
tionnaire on parental background characters 
background factors (age, locality, rural-ur apation) 
ground, education, religious affiliation, ae Іа 
Were rated by Ss as were their attitudes Ey nt differ- 
ents, siblings, home life, etc. No sign! Ws f- 
ence was found between marital happiness "c. nor 
ental background, between male and femal is 
between their attitudes toward home pe show ё 
to the happiness of their parents. The Ss 
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more positive attitude toward parents and especially 
toward mothers than toward homelife.—M. Muth. 

5812. Kelly, James G., Ferson, Jeon E., & Holtz- 
man, Wayne Н. (U. Texas) The measurement 
of attitudes toward the Negro in the South. J. 
soc, Psychol., 1958( Nov), 48, 305-317.—Backeround 
data and scores from several attitude scales for 621 
undergraduates were analyzed. “The quality of white- 
Negro social interaction, as well as the degree, proved 
to be a significant factor in understanding attitude 
toward the Negro. There was a slight tendency for 
those with favorable attitudes toward the church to be 
less tolerant of the Negro.  Authoritarianism . . . 
was only slightly related to intolerance of the Negro. 
Anti-semitism and intolerance of the Negro were 
moderately correlated." And, “factors significantly 
related to attitude toward the Negro were geographic 
region from which the individual came, father’s oc- 
cupation, major field of study in college, religious 
preference, and stated frequency of church attend- 
ance.” 16 refs.—J. C. Franklin, 

5813. Lane, Robert E. (Yale U.) Fathers and 
sons: Foundations of political belief, Amer. so- 
ciol, Rev., 1959 (Aug), 24, 502-511.—"After a brief 
examination of 'typical' father-son relationships in 
Several cultures, this study focuses оп the youthful 
relationships with their fathers of fifteen normal 
working and lower-middle class men, information de- 
rived from depth interviews. . . . damaged relation- 
Ships +++ are associated with (1) limited political in- 
formation (because of the need to concentrate on the 
self in the absence of an appropriate model), (2) au- 
thoritarianism, (3) inability to criticize . . . public 
figures (because of a need to stifle anti-authority feel- 
ings), and (4) a pessimistic view of social improve- 
ment.”—G, Frank. 

5814. Levine, Sol, & Gordon, Gerald. (Harvard 

Maximizing returns on mail questionnaires. 

Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 568-575.—Experi- 
ence from a carefully planned extensive mail ques- 
tionnaire survey of the enrollment directors and ex- 
ecutive directors of 85 Blue Cross Plans (100% 
response) and state insurance commissioners (87% 
response) in the United States, Canada, and Puerto 
ico provides suggestions for successful mail surveys. 
ng in various stages focused on the range of 
fata and the inclusiveness of the categories of ques- 
1015, as well as on their clarity and meaningfulness. 
€spondent preparation and follow-up procedures 
tate careful planning and administration. Special 
ЧЁ 1уегу return envelopes, deadlines, and tentative 
ime schedules for follow-ups and telephone calls all 


кше to maximizing response.”—A. E. Wess- 


B Lewit, D. W. (U. Massachusetts) Mi- 
ud &roup belonging, social preference, and the 
105 nal personality. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
поп (Nov), 59, 357-362.—. . . marginal Jews . . . 
wdarginal Jews, and . . . Presbyterians of North 
jg Dean background" selected 1 of 16 photographs 
шрот they would prefer to have lunch. “Ргез- 
terran oS - +. preferred North Europeans and Medi- 
mar, Пеапз, nonmarginal Jews preferred Jews, and 
tre А Jews preferred Mediterraneans. . .. A meas- 
от; security failed to show differences be- 
Who the three groups. However, marginal Jews 
Preferred North Europeans . . . tended to be less 
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secure than those who favored Mediterraneans . . . 
[suggesting] that marginal Jews [who] tend to 
identify . . . with non-Jewish groups which do not 
reject them . . . do not maintain the tension which is 
associated with identifying with an aggressor."—G, 
Frank. 


5816. Lionberger, Herbert F. (U. Missouri) 
Community prestige and the choice of sources of 
farm information. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, 110- 
118.— Prestige ratings of all the farm operators in a 
Missouri community were made by 16 local “judges” ; 
while there was little agreement on particular social 
class designations, there was good consensus on the 
relative prestige ratings. All the local farmer opera- 
tors were interviewed and the 430 reported cases of 
information-seeking relationships were studied to de- 
termine the manner in which community prestige 
operated in the choice of persons as sources of farm 
information. There were consistent and significant 
tendencies for farmers to look up the prestige scale 
for sources of information. Prestige did not appear 
to serve as a barrier to the use of local influentials 
as sources of farm information.—4. E. Wessman. 


5817. McClintock, Charles G., & Davis, James. 
(U. California, Santa Barbara) Changes in the 
attribute of "nationality" in the self-percept of the 
“stranger.” J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 183- 
193.—“Sixty-six foreign students . . . completed two 
questionnaires separated by a five-month interval. In 
both questionnaires students were requested to rank- 
order 15 self-attributes in terms of their importance 
to their own self-concept. During the second ques- 
tionnaire the subjects described the patterns of inter- 
action they experienced in the U.S. In addition, they 
completed attitudinal items relating to... (a) satis- 
faction with sojourn, (b) attitudes toward the U.S., 
(c) identification with home country, and (d) ad- 
justment to the U.S." Results showed "that aliena- 
tion from the host country increases pressures to- 
wards greater identification with one's home country, 
whereas adaptation to the host country leads to ac- 
culturation.”—J. C. Franklin. 


5818. McGurk, Frank C. J. (Villanova U.) 
“Negro vs. white intelligence": An answer. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 54—62.—Criticisms by McCord 
and Demerath (see 33: 7899) of McGurk’s study of 
differences in Negro and white psychological test 
performances are examined.  Misunderstandings by 
the critics are cited in respect to the hypothesis in- 
volved in the original research. Statistical defects in 
the critic's study presented to refute his original con- 
clusions are pointed out. 45-item bibliog.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 


5819. Manis, Jerome G., & Stine, Leo C. (West- 
ern Michigan U.) Suburban residence and politi- 
cal behavior. Publ. opin. Ouart., 1958-1959, 22, 
483-489.—On the basis of 203 interviews in West- 
wood, a predominantly Republican, Protestant, resi- 
dential suburb of Kalamazoo, Michigan, following the 
1956 presidential election, it is concluded that “the 
data do not confirm the claims of political analysts 
that moving to the suburbs changes Democrats to- 
ward Republican identifications. . . . Compared with 
the importance of political climate, occupation, and 
religion, suburban residence seems in itself to be po- 
litically irrelevant.”—A. E. Wessman, 
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5820. Mann, John Н. (Child Study Ass. Amer- 
ica) The influence of racial group composition 
on sociometric choices and perceptions. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1958( Aug), 48, 137-146.— This sociometric 
study among 102 graduate education students placed 
in 6-man groups—majority, equality, and minority 
with reference to each S's race—produced sociometric 
choices and perceptions significantly influenced by 
racial group composition.—J. C. Franklin. 


5821. Martin, James G., & Westie, Frank К. 
(Northern Illinois U.) The tolerant personality. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959(Aug), 24, 521-528.—Ss 
were classified “on the basis of a tolerance-prejudice 
scale featuring a zero joint of group preference. The 
strongly prejudiced were compared with those sub- 
stantially neutral or tolerant (clustered around the 
zero point) with respect to 25 personal and social 
characteristics. The two categories differed sig- 
nificantly on the following attitude scales: ‘National- 
ism,’ ‘Intolerance of Ambiguity,’ ‘Superstition-pseudo- 
science, ‘Threat-competition,’ ‘F, ‘Religiosity, and 
‘Child Rearing.’ Tolerant subjects displayed a sig- 
nificantly higher mean level of educational and oc- 
cupational status, were less suspicious of politicians, 
and less venerative of their mothers.”—G. Frank. 


5822. Matthew, Eunice $.. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
What is expected of the Soviet kindergarten? 
Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 43-53.—Basic trends in 
Soviet preschool education are highlighted in this 
article based on translated excerpts from 2 sources 
illustrative of Soviet educational literature: Soviet- 
skaia Pedagogika, a monthly journal; and the 1957 
yearbook, Public Education in the USSR. Stress is 
placed upon the function of the preschool in supplying 
the background of formal schooling: precise oral lan- 
guage usage, general information, habits of thinking, 
and work skills. The urgency of time is emphasized, 
and the capacities of preschool children are not un- 
derestimated. Study of the primary sources of pro- 
fessional information concerning Soviet education is 
urged.—R. C. Strassburger. 


„ 5823. Miyawaki, Jiro. (Gifu U., Japan) Hekichi 
jido no personality no kenkyü: Р.Е.Т. no kekka 
о chüshin to shite. [The study of personality traits 
of rural pupils: Primarily based upon the Picture- 
Frustration Study.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol. 1958 
(Oct), 6, 77-84, 132.—P-F Study, CAT, an intelli- 
gence test, a sociometric test, and an educational en- 
vironment questionnaire were administered to 37 4th- 
grade children from 2 schools located in a culturally 
and geographically isolated area in central Japan. 
The results of these tests were compared with the 
standard for Japanese children. Findings were as fol- 
lows: rural children are inferior in verbal expression 
and transfer of learning; emotionally simple and sta- 
ble; less sociable, less competitive, and more submis- 
sive than average. English summary.—S, Ohwaki. 


5824. Morgan, Р. A study in perceptual differ- 
ences among cultural groups in Southern Africa 
using tests of geometric illusion. J. Nat. Inst. Per- 
sonnel, Johannesburg, 1959(Sep), 8, 39-43.—Per- 
ceptual differences among 3 groups: black mine 
laborers (N = 70), white students and graduates (N 
= 44), and native bushmen (№ = 46) are studied 
using 6 tests. The differences found are not con- 
sistent. More research is necessary—J. L. Walker. 
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5825. Muraskin, Judith, & Iverson, Marvin A, 
(68-07-A Springfield Blvd., Oakland Gardens, Flush- 
ing, N.Y.) Social expectancy as a function of 
judged social distance. J. soc. Psychol, 1958 
(Aug), 48, 11-14.—"Ss rated a list of nationality, 
religious, and minority groups for social distance, On 
later administrations, they re-rated the same list as 
they thought a member of an Atheist, a Communist, 
a mulatto, or a Puerto Rican group would or as the 
“deal American would. On the basis of obtained 
distance ratings, it was concluded that the greater the 
social distance of a particular group, the more the 
pattern of social perceptions expected from this group 
concerning other groups would differ from one’s own 
pattern of perceptions.”—J, C. Franklin. 

5826. Nogee, Philip, & Levin, Murray В. (Bos- 
ton U.) Some determinants of political attitudes 
among college voters. Publ. opin, Quart, 1958- 
1959, 22, 449-463.—Interviews of a random sample 
of 314 Boston University students eligible to vote for 
the Ist time in the 1956 election indicated a greater 
proportion of young college students voted than did 
the general population. A majority of those who 
voted cast ballots for Eisenhower, even though a 
plurality preferred the Democratic party. | Though 
they held ideological views consistent with pariy 
preference, the basis for voting very often арр 
to be the personality of the candidate rather than his 
stand on issues. Agreement between child and BR 
ents in both party preference and presidential ч 
was extremely high. There was no evidence n 
strictness of parental control was related to TEN 
against parental political views in those cases W 99 
it occurred. Business students were preponderent 
Republican, liberal arts students preponderang 
Democratic. Protestant students preferred t e id 
publican Party and candidate; Jewish preferre ded 
Democratic Party and candidate; Catholic p ү 
preferred the Democratic Party but voted О 
Republican candidate in 1956.—4. E. Wessman. 

5827. Ogburn, William Fielding. ( 
of Agra. Amer. J. Sociol., 1959 (Mar), 64, And 
—“А report in the press of a child near ДЕН, pi 
having been reared by wolves was investiga ‘ation 
the claim was found to be false. The d [ere 
throws light on how myths originate. —R. M. 
kin. it 
5828. Quereshi, Mohammed Y. The келе 
of social perception scores. J. орна. t aet 
chol., 1959 ( May), 58, 317-322.—'"This stuc dy tigate 
ratings and other-ratings was designed to 1 A 
(a) whether it is justified to assume 
of various distance scores regardless ү 
involved, (b) the reliability of these зор " when the 
the effect on their generality and reliability ignored. 
sign of any of the distance measures 8 ата 
The method of data analysis employed grs time.” 
tively new and has been tried here for the 
—G. Frank. E & 

5829. Roberts, John М, Arth, Malcom die, 
Bush, Robert R. (Cornell U.) Games ә 7-605 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1959 (Aug), 61, 1 
classification of games into categories of p Бай 
strategy, and chance is advanced, and 
each class in 50 societies is outlined. + олшеп 
may be exercises in the mastery of enV he 
self, social system, and supernatural. Suc 
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of viewing expressive behavior are discussed.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

5830. Savitz, Leonard D., & Tomasson, Rich- 
ard F. The identifiability of Jews. Amer. J. So- 
ciol, 1959(Mar), 64, 468-475—6 judges attempted 
to distinguish Jewish from non-Jewish students. The 
Jewish students were correctively identified by physi- 
ognomy above chance expectation; Jews were taken 
for non-Jews more frequently than the reverse; and 
physiognomy, speech, and gesture together were less 
valid clues than physiognomy alone.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5831. Scholfield, Frank A. (State U. New York, 
Oswego) Economic and political problems in 
Pakistan: A sociological analysis. J. hum. Relat., 
1959, 7, 540-546.—An attempt is made to apply the 
concept of the “self-fulfilling prophecy,” developed 
many years ago by W. I. Thomas and more recently 
elaborated upon by R. K. Merton, to the economic 
and political problems faced by the new nation of 
Pakistan. The Thomas theorem holds that if men de- 
fine situations as real, they are real in their conse- 
quences.—R. M. Frumkin. 


, 9832. Secord, Paul F. (U. Nevada) Stereotyp- 
ing and favorableness in the perception of Negro 
faces, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 309- 
314.—Ss were presented 2 sets of photographs, 1 of 
Negroes, 1 of whites. The photographs of the 
Negroes were a priori classified as to degree of 
Negroid characteristic and contained some Negroes 
who were so lacking in so-called Negroid charac- 
teristics as to appear Caucasian. Ss were asked to 
rate the photographs as to their Negroidness and on 
20 traits. 4 experimental conditions were employed 
with regard to the amount of information about the 
Pictures given to Ss. Stereotypy of attitudes towards 
Negroes was seen to be elicited as soon as the photo- 
Staph was perceived as being that of a Negro. The 
results are discussed re degree of prejudice of per- 
Db and a theory of interpersonal perception.—G. 
ni. 


‚5833. Sirota, David. (U. Michigan) Some func- 
tions of the nationalistic ideologies of minority 
ethnic groups, Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 
1887-1888. Abstract. 


5834. Smith, Bulkeley, Jr. (Mt. Holyoke Coll.) 
The differential residential segregation of work- 
Re, class Negroes in New Haven. Amer. sociol. 
have 1959(Aug), 24, 520-533.—"Previous studies 
ауе dealt with the description, methodology, or 
Measurement of differences in the segregation of 
“gtoes, and have stressed the results rather than 
© causes of differential segregation. In contrast, 
а, Study focuses оп factors of behavior and atti- 
ШТ Segregated and unsegregated Negroes which 
ci clp to explain differential segregation. .. . Such 

yses do not explain why at a given time some 

"810—5 move to unsegregated neighborhoods while 
esis Move into segregated areas.” The approach 
in ed here “attempts to explain this phenomenon 
Ne © light of differences in various qualities of the 

8106 themselves.” GC, Frank. 


TR Som, Ranjan Kumar. (Indian Statistical 
» Calcutta) On sampling design in opinion 
1959 arketing research. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958— 
ftom, 22 564-566. With selection of 1 individual 
à household, a sampling design can be made 
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self-weighting if the households are selected with 
probability proportional to the respective sizes. The 
procedure and formula are given for a 3-stage sam- 
pling design for the type of opinion and marketing 
surveys usually conducted in cities and towns with 
small primary sampling units—A. E. Wessman. 

5836. Sumner, William Graham. Folkways. 
New York: Dover Publications, 1959. xiii, 692 p. 
$2.49.—The 1909 edition reprinted (see 34: 1243). 

5837. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) Differ- 
ential adjustment to internment camp life. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1958( Aug), 48, 103-109.—Observations are 
made on the differential response and adjustment pat- 
terns of Italians interned in Canada during World 
War II depending on whether they were immigrants, 
sailors, or refugees.—J. C. Franklin. 

5838. Whiting, John W. M. (Harvard U.) 
Sorcery, sin, and the superego: A cross-cultural 
study of some mechanisms of social control In 
Marshall R. Jones (Ed.), Nebraska symposium on 
motivation, 1959 (see 34: 5385). Pp. 174-194.—An 
anthropologist critically examines 3 essentially inde- 
pendent motivational systems found in societies over 
the world: (a) sorcery, the exaggerated and para- 
noid fear of retaliation from other humans, which 
seems to be produced in part by early seduction fol- 
lowed by severe punishment for sex; (b) sin, the 
sense of sin deriving from the projected dread of 
punishment by gods or ghosts, which seems to be pro- 
duced by early neglect followed by severe punishment 
for aggression; and (c) the superego, the sense of 
guilt and readiness to accept blame deriving from a 
sense of personal responsibility for one’s actions, 
which seems to be produced by early socialization and 
a monogamous family structure and nuclear house- 
hold, which accentuates rivalry between father and 
child for the nurturance of the mother. Comments 
by Harry Levin. 26 refs.—M. F. Estep. 


5839. Yeracaris, Constantine A. (U. Buffalo) 
Differentials in ideal family size. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1958 (Sep-Oct), 44, 8-11.—This is a report in differ- 
ences in fertility values based on an urban popula- 
tion, A random sample of recent mothers was inter- 
viewed. Ss were restricted to women under 45 who 
had given birth to a child in 1956. In answering Ss 
agreed "to think of children that X dollars can sup- 
port" Results were analyzed in terms of the follow- 
ing variables: family income, occupation, education of 
parents, age of mother, and subjective class rating of 
Ss. Results indicated: (a) a high percentage of Ss 
found 2-4 children an ideal number, (b) any relation 
between standards of living and family size were per- 
ceived by the mothers independently of their educa- 
tion level, (c) fertility values of young mothers dif- 
fered from older mothers, (d) level of education was 
perceived as a reflection of living standards and class 
status.—M. Muth. 


(See also Abstracts 5640, 5735, 5743, 5859, 5969, 
6017, 6272) 
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5840. Bene, Eva. Some differences between 
middle-class and working-class grammar school 
boys in their attitudes toward education. Brit, J. 
Sociol., 1959 (Jun), 10, 148-152.—Confirms the find- 
ings of Hollingshead that working-class children are 
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not as interested in reading as are middle-class chil- 
dren. Also supports the observations of Davis and 
Havighurst that working-class children are not as 
willing as middle-class children to spend the years of 
their youth in school in order to gain higher prestige 
and more social rewards as adults.—R. M. Frumkin. 

5841. Dinitz, Simon; Lefton, Mark, & Pasaman- 
ick, Benjamin. Status perceptions in a mental 
hospital Уос. Forces, 1959(Dec), 38, 124-128.— 
The entire professional staff (N — 53) of a psychi- 
atric institution rated the status and prestige of all 
participating groups. Some of the conditions which 
influence perceptions of accorded and desired status 
are noted.—4. К. Howard, 

5842. Dubin, Robert. (U. Oregon) Human 
relations in formal organizations. Kev. educ. Res., 
1959(Oct), 29, 357-366.—Business organizations, 
government bureaus, armies, labor unions, and volun- 
tary associations are the types of organizations that 
are reviewed during the years 1953-1959. Attempts 
to formulate a general theory of formal organization 
take 5 general directions: (a) the focusing on the 
presumed antagonism between individual and or- 
ganization need. The central issue of administration 


is to provide means for individual selí-realization.. 
(b) The interactive process is emphasized as the: 


cement of organization. Administrative attention is 
focused on structuring the interactions among or- 
ganization participants to achieve planned-for goals. 
(c) Organizations are viewed as rule-ordered, Rule 
systems encompass goals and methods for their 
achievement which may be either rationally or non- 
rationally grounded. (d) This approach has been 
popular with political scientists and sociologists, and 
deals with bureaucracy as an administrative type. 
(e) In institutional analysis the central problem is 
to determine the conditions under which behavior of 
participants becomes standardized and predictable. 
70-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 

5843. Ehrmann, Winston.  Premarital sexual 
behavior and sex codes of conduct with acquaint- 
ances, friends, and lovers. Soc. Forces, 1959 (Dec), 
38, 158-164.—A mong the findings derived from writ- 
ten schedules and interviews with 50 male and 50 
female single college students are: (a) the interrela- 
tionship of love and premarital sexual behavior de- 
pends largely on sex codes of conduct, (b) the limi- 
tation of premarital sexual behavior stems mainly 
from the female or from the attitude of the male to- 
ward her.—4. R. Howard, 


5844. Glantz, Oscar. (Michigan State U.) Prot- 
estant and Catholic voting behavior in a metro- 
politan area. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, 73-82.— 
А survey was made in Philadelphia of 201 white male 
Protestants and 199 white male Catholics to check 
Lazarsfeld and Berelson's Elmira, New York, con- 
clusions that Protestants are generally oriented to- 
wards the Republican Party, Catholics towards the 
Democratic Party, and that religion is more im- 
portant than stratification in determining party pref- 
erence. “АП the Elmira conclusions were at least 
partially applicable to Philadelphia": at middle and 
lower stratification levels there was twice as much 
Republicanism among Protestants; such differences 
held in comparisons within various class-identity and 
politicoeconomic groupings. Disparities with the El- 
mira study were that there was no difference in po- 
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litical orientation between the 2 religious groups in 
Philadelphia at the top socioeconomic level, and that 
the Republicans received more votes from older than 
younger Catholics in the business and white-collar 
groups. Within strongly business-oriented or strongly 
labor-oriented groups, religious affiliation seemed rela- 
tively unimportant as a determinant of party prefer- 
ence.—4. E. Wessman. 


5845. Hemmi, Takemitsu; Okumura, S., Hori- 
uchi, Y. & Ishida, K. On socio-techniques in 
correctional institutions. Jap. J. correct. Med, 
1959(Oct), 8, 275-285.—As the result of sociometric 
studies on 9 informal groups (consisting of 4-26 
members each) at a correctional institution for adult 
males, it is concluded that institutional staffs have 
some therapeutic influence upon members of a group 
which does not have a consistent delinquent frame of 
reference or value system, but have almost no influ- 
ence upon members of a group which has a definite 
and consistent delinquent frame of reference. Cri- 
tiques on’ the present correctional system were M- 
cluded —K. Mizushima. ? 


5846. Herrig, Gerhard. (Piusallee 23, Münster, 
Germany)  Rigiditát bei ländlichen Jugendlichen. 
[Rigidity in young rural adults.] Z. erp. amgew. 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 816-838.—Meresko's RAPH-scale 
served as technique in testing rigidity among a group 
of Catholic rural adults frequenting twilight courses 
and control groups of Catholic city workers and stu- 
dents. Rural adults and city workers were nearly 
equally rigid, the student group more flexible. E 
duction of rigid tendencies was indicated at the en 
of the twilight courses—W. J. Koppitz. 


5847. Jones, Marshall B. (USN Air B 
Pensacola, Fla.) Religious values and aut oa 
tarian tendency. J. soc, Psychol, 1958(Aug), ү 
83-89.—Results of paper and pencil tests administer?” 
to naval cadets showed a “marked tendency for ia 
thoritarian Cadets to report a religious Басе 
and to adopt religious values," and “authoritar ta 
were found not to adopt political, economic, ОГ К 
values any more frequently than non-authorita n Wi 
and finally, the adoption of theoretic and d rs 
values was negatively related to authoritarianism. 

J. C. Franklin. 


Coll.) 

5848. Langworthy, Russell L. _ (Carleton i. 

Community status and influence in a high 
Amer, sociol. Rev., 1959(Aug), 2^ 537-937: 


, unity 
it was found that the status system of ena ie 
or a more 


which the 


from the influence he may be expected to jer 
member of a particular status group. — 7: jigion 

5849. Lesser, Gerald S. (Hunter Coll.), pe 
and the defensive responses in children $ erences 
J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 64-68. — - . -. i groups 
among preadolescent boys in different r кыс Я 
in the frequency with which fantasy 25816 anifest 2 
iety responses are made. Catholic boys jon-anxiel 
significantly greater number of agere protestant) 
responses in fantasy than Jewish (and ion- jety 
boys. Specific sub-categories of aggressie C. tholit 
behavior are analyzed. The responses. 1 boys fo 
boys significantly exceed those of Jew! 
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the category in which aggression-anxiety interrupts 
aggression in fantasy, and significantly exceed the 
responses of both Jewish and Protestant boys for the 
category in which aggression-anxiety follows aggres- 
sion in fantasy. Catholic boys rely significantly less, 
proportional to total defense used, upon the aggres- 
sion-anxiety responses which intervene immediately 
after recognition of instigation to aggression and 
which prevent the aggressive act in fantasy."—4A. R. 
Jensen. 

5850. Levinson, Boris M. The problems of Jew- 
ish religious youth. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1959 
(Nov), 60, 309-348.—An analysis of the responses of 
220 Yeshiva College freshmen to the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check List shows that Jewish religious youth ex- 
perience the most difficulty with adjustment problems 
related to social and recreational activities, health and 
physical development, and adjustment to school work, 
It is hypothesized that because of the traditional Jew- 
ish emphasis on verbal learning, youth of this re- 
ligious faith are exposed to extreme pressures toward 
academic overloading with the inevitable curtailment 
of social and recreational activities. 34 refs.—G. С. 
Thompson, 


5851. Lipset, Seymour Martin. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Democracy and working-class authori- 
tarianism. Amer. sociol, Rev., 1959(Aug), 24, 482- 
501—“A variety of evidence from many countries 
Suggests that low status and low education predispose 
individuals to favor extremist, intolerant . . . forms of 
political and religious behavior. The evidence in- 
cludes reports from surveys concerning differential 
attitudes among the various strata . . . psychological 
Tesearch on the personality traits of different strata ; 
data on the composition and appeal of chiliastic re- 
ligious sects; and materials bearing on the support of 
ра movements."—G. Frank. 

852. Maddox, George L. & Jennings, Audre 
M. (Millsaps Coll.) An analysis of fantasy: a» 
exploratory study of social definitions of alcohol 
and its use by means of a projective technique. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 334-345.— 
Пе» апа ТАТ data оп 24 male Protestant col- 
eie aded po of ү уннын 

ymbolizing drinking аз loss of self-control.— 
V. 1. Wilkins. м 
e. Mizruchi, Ephraim Н. (State U. New 
d ; Cortland) Bohemianism and the urban 

ommunity, J. hum. Relat., 1959, 8, 114-120.—A. 
feticipant study of a Bohemian group in Chicago 
| icates that this type of group provides a buffer 
ut Social psychological anomie and therefore 

Tibutes to the maintenance of the urban social 
System —R. M. Frumkin. 

m Pierce-Jones, J. Socio-economic status 
adolescents’ interests. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 
nr Adolescents' Kuder Preference Record, Voca- 
al (KPRV) responses were studied in relation 
ome сіоесопоптіс status] SES measured by the 
пое ndex (HI) in a search for more precise hy- 
with 15. [N = 370]... High SES Ss, as compared 
ight Ow SES Ss, preferred complex social activity, 

EE ү Creative artistic pursuits, and high-ability-de- 
confers’. Scientific, literary, and business activities 
5 fee Tesponsibility and prestige. They tended 
Work Outdoor, mechanical, and routine clerical 

» and to view selling, social welfare tasks, and 
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office work indifferently. Low SES Ss tended, re- 
liably, to prefer agricultural, mechanical, domestic 
service, and routine clerical tasks; to reject social 
welfare and demanding business, literary, and esthetic 
pursuits implying risk as well as prestige; and to be 
indifferent to various activities resembling their pref- 
erences, suggesting failure to develop as clear ‘like- 
dislike’ patterns as higher SES Ss,”—C. H. Ammons, 


5855. Porter, Jack. (Temple U.) Differenti- 
ating features of orthodox, conservative, and re- 
form Jewish groups in metropolitan Philadelphia. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1472.—Abstract. 


5856. Post, Jerrold M. (Yale U. Medical School) 
A study of an early class contact situation, J, 
hum. Relat., 1959, 8, 100-113.—Hostility of lower 
class children toward middle class children is based 
largely on contact, but the hostility of middle class 
children toward lower class children occurs pre- 
dominantly prior to contact. This is the major find- 
ing of a study on interclass contacts of children in 
New Haven.—R. M. Frumkin. 


5857. Scott, William А. (U. Colorado) Cor- 
relates of international attitudes. Publ. opin. 
Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 464—472.—4 classes of de- 
terminants of international attitudes which have been 
suggested in public opinion studies concerning the 
United Nations are considered: international events, 
cognitive characteristics of the person, unconscious 
personality factors, and characteristics of the per- 
son's social milieu. Evidence is given of their rele- 
vance and future research to clarify their relationships 
is suggested.—4. E. Wessman. 


5858. Sewell, William H., & Haller, A. O. (U. 
Wisconsin) Factors in the relationship between 
social status and the personality adjustment of 
the child. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959( Aug), 24, 511- 
520.—". . . the relationship between social status and 
personality adjustment . . . [was] studied by a factor 
analysis of personality test items most highly asso- 
ciated with social status in a group of 1492 elementary 
school children.” 4 factors were extracted. These 
were identified as “concern over status, concern over 
achievement, rejection of family, and nervous sys- 
tems. The ... [results] indicate that children of 
lower status tend to exhibit more such concerns and 
symptoms than do higher-status children, These find- 
ings are at variance with some current notions to the 
effect that middle-class children are more anxious 
than lower-class children."—G. Frank. 


5859. Taguchi, T., & Tokuda, Y. (Fukushima 
U. Japan) A study of the home climate in Japan. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 30, 243-252.— To test 
the hypothesis that a democratic home climate is as- 
sociated with domestic accord, the responses of 230 
rural and 156 urban children to 1 questionnaire were 
correlated with those of their parents to a 2nd ques- 
tionnaire. In general, the hypothesis was supported, 
although significant differences were also shown be- 
tween boys and girls and in some respects between 
the urban and rural groups. Various behaviors char- 
acteristic of a democratic home climate are discussed. 
English summary.—J. Lyons. 

5860. Thomas, Edwin J. Role conceptions and 
organizational size. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959 (Feb), 
24, 30-37.—In a state welfare department, .role con- 
census, breadth of role conception, ethical commit- 
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ment and quality of work performance were greater 
as the size of organization unit decreased, presuma- 
bly “because the influence of the small community 
.. . encouraged a service orientation toward recipi- 
ents."—G. Н. Frank. 


5861. Westie, Frank R., & De Fleur, Melvin L. 
Autonomic responses and their relationship to 
race attitudes. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (May), 
58, 340-347.—Slides showing Negroes elicited greater 
GSR in Ss having scale-measured prejudice. But 
the sex of the S also was a factor. “Autonomic ac- 
tivity may be considered as another dimension of 
attitudinal behavior to be considered along with the 
verbal and overt action dimension.”—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 5745, 5806, 5812, 5819, 5825, 
5826, 6898, 6012) 
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5862. Albert, Robert S. (Emory U.) The role 
of the critic in mass communications: I. A theo- 
retical analysis. J. soc. Psychol. 1958(Nov), 48, 
265-274.—"'The critic functions as a channel of cul- 
tural products and therefore of culture itself; the 
flow being through himself and his work. On this 
level of operation the critic himself, like any other 
role actor, is a product of his own role behavior 
with many of the same expectancies as those with 
whom he interacts." 48 refs—J. C. Franklin. 


5863. Alkon, P. K. (U. Chicago) Behaviourism 
and linguistics: An historical note. Lang. Speech, 
1959 ( Jan-Mar), 2, 37-51.—The influence of psychol- 
ogy proper upon linguistics is seen in terms of 
changes during the long career of Leonard Bloom- 
field, who in 1914, assumed a Wundtian structural 
psychology. His views changed gradually with the 
rise of Watsonian Behaviorism, and in 1933 with 
Language (see 7: 2926), he held to the most extreme 
kind of behavioristic doctrine.—24. E. Horowitz. 


5864. Arens, C. J., & Popplestone, J. A. Verbal 
facility and delayed speech feedback. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 270.—"It was hypothesized that 
verbal facility [defined as verbal IQ obtained on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I] . . . would be related to 
resistance to delayed feedback. . . . Ss who demon- 
strated high verbal facility were less affected by the 
delayed speech feedback than Ss with low verbal 
facility."—C. H. Ammons. 


5865. Asher, James J., & Evans, Richard I. (U. 
Houston) Ап investigation of some aspects of 
the social psychological impact of an educational 
television program. J. appl. Psychol., 1959( Jun), 
43, 166-169.—Do educational TV programs change 
viewer attitudes? The degree to which TV programs 
change viewer attitudes and personality measures can 
predict these changes, and the relation of credibility 
of source of programs on these changes, were studied 
using the Semantic Differential and Dogmatism 
Scales with a control (n-30) and 2 experimental 
groups (n-47 and n-36) of University of Houston 
elementary psychology class students. All of the 
Е advanced were rejected. 20 refs.—J. W. 

ussell. 


.9866. Attneave, Fred. (U. Oregon) Applica- 
tions of information theory to psychology: À sum- 
mary of basic concepts, methods, and results. 
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New York: Henry Holt, 1959. vii, 120 p. $37 
Summarizes existing informational methods used 
psychological research, and illustrates the methods of 
calculating some of the measures. Chapter 1 de- 
velops quantitative expressions of uncertainty and 
redundancy from qualitative examples. Chapter 2 
describes informational methods for analyzing se- 
quences of events. Chapter 3 gives methods of de- 
scribing rates of transmission of information and re- 
views pertinent research. Chapter 4 concerns possi- 
ble applications of information measures, particularly 
to the study of perceptual problems of patterning, 
Appendices illustrate the calculation of information 
measures from variance statistics and provide con- 
venient tables and a nomograph used in calculating in- 
formation measures. 87 reís.—J. L. Fozard. 


5867. Baxter, James Cleveland. (U. Texas) 
Mediated generalization as a function of semantic 
differential performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Noy), 20, 1857.—Abstract. 


5868. Berelson, Bernard; Schramm, Wilbur; 
Riesman, David, & Bauer, Raymond A. (Colum- 
bia U.) The state of communication research. 
Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, 1-17.—The focal con- 
cerns, typical materials and methods, and type of 
propositions of 4 major innovators and their schools 
of communication research are characterized: Lass- 
well's political approach, Lazarsfeld's sample survey 
approach, Lewin's small-group approach, and Hov. 
land's experimental approach. The present status and 
future of the field are evaluated. Berelson holds 
“the great ideas’ that gave the field so much vitality 
10 and 20 years ago have to a substantial extent worn 
out. No new ideas of comparable magnitude have 
appeared to take their place." Commentary by 
Schramm counters with examples that it is an ex- 
traordinarily vital field at present." Riesman sug- 
gests several potentialities "where there is 80 T 
material, and so little known . .. and done about n 
Bauer comments that the oversimplifications б d 
early approaches have been recognized, and that \ tus 
has been a shift to primary concern with the na ei 
of communication processes which relate to ks 
search on cognition, remembering, personal infiuene 
and reference groups.—4. E. Wessman. 

5869. Brehm, Jack W., & Lipsher, David. | Соду 
municator-communicatee discrepancy ат al 
ceived communicator trustworthiness. oY were 
1959 (Sep), 27, 352-361.—"High school students Y 
presented with anonymous opinion statemen и 
Sumably written by their peers, on three inum 0 
current events, The discrepancy between por varied 
subject and communicator were systematical y. 
and, in addition, half of the queen statement wor 
supported by arguments while the other icator 
The еей е готаз of the commu jj 
was measured after presentation of each © communi- 
tion. The perceived trustworthiness of the © monica 
cator was found to be higher where the с it did 
tion included supporting content than whe included 
not. Furthermore, where the communication ses 
no content it was found for two of the thre 
that as the discrepancy size increased, t 
perceived trustworthiness decreased. hree issues; 
discrepancy size, however, and for all ve ela- 
the communication without content PIT. Dias sU 
tively high perceived trustworthiness. t 
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“gested that where the discrepancy size is extreme, the 
-communicatee sees the communicator as being non- 


comparable and thus is not motivated to see him as 
untrustworthy.”—A. Rosen. 


58/0. Brown, Roger, & Nuttall, Ronald. (Mas- 
sachusetts Inst. Technology) Method in phonetic 
symbolism experiments. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959(Nov), 59, 441-445.—"Using lists of English 
and foreign words three groups of Ss were presented 
with the words in three different ways and in every 
case asked to match words likely to have the same 
meaning. Matching was correct at levels signifi- 
cantly above chance for all lists and all procedures." 
The results are discussed in terms of the theoretical 
and empirical implications of the phonetic symbolism 
effect.—G. Frank. 


5871. Czagan, Friedrich. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Die Verwendung lautlicher Ausdrucksmittel zur 
Wiedergabe von Kórpereigenschaften. [The use 
of vocal means of expression for the description of 
body features.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
766-774.—310 children 8-13 years of age and 20 
students in Palermo, Italy, had the task of naming 8 
solids, differing in size, weight, and shape, with 1 
name each out of a list of 40 1-, 2-, and 3-syllable 
nonsense words. In spite of language differences the 
results correlate well with Czurda's investigations 
from German speaking Ss.—W.. J. Koppitz. 


5872. Diehl, Charles F., White, Richard, & Burk, 
Kenneth W. (U. Kentucky) Voice quality and 
anxiety, J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 282-285.—169 
males and 10 females selected randomly from 2 theo- 
logical seminaries read a passage orally from the 
Bible as if they were reading it in the pupit on Sun- 
day morning. The voices were judged as normal, 
harsh, nasal, or hoarse-breathy, and compared on the 
asis of scores on the Taylor Anxiety Scale, Per- 
Sons with hoarse-breathy voices are more anxious 
than persons with normal voices and persons with 
arsh voices. Л, F. Palmer. 


‚5873, Fisk, George. (U. Pennsylvania) Media 
influence reconsidered. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 
23, 83-91.—Using survey data regarding the reac- 
ОЁ meal planners to new food products, the au- 
fine aims “to demonstrate that media influence is a 
чо of the receptiveness of message recipients 
a communications in general,” and “to show that this 
Phen os: is a scalable predispositioning attitude 
te is directly and positively correlated with the 
лы ег of types of media to which message recipients 
бүр, the impact these media have and the 

t behavior induced by media exposure and im- 
ESENCA E. Wessman. 


M74 Flanagan, James L. (Bell Telephone Lab, 
шге da Hill, N.J.) ` Estimates of intraglottal pres- 
2, Turing phonation. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 
Чоп Who Calculations for 2 conditions of phona- 
opposi "strate that entry and outlet pressures can be 
diffe ite sign, and suggest the possibility of a phase 

tence in the motions of lower and upper edges of 
The associated function of mean 


int 
the ©! al pressure supports observations made on 
буе led breathy attack. An analogy is drawn 


he уо; е force and displacement relationships of 
oscil cal folds and those of a simple, mass-controlled 
lator М. F, Palmer. 
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5875. Fraisse, Paul, & Breyton, Madeleine. 
Comparaisons entre les langages oral et écrit. 
[Comparison between oral and written language.] 
Annee psychol, 1959, 59, 61—71.—In corresponding ac- 
tivities, written expression is less abundant than oral, 
the ratio varying individually. The relation of verbs 
to adjectives is greater in oral speech; this also varies. 
individually. Variety of words is less in oral expres- 
sion; individual differences vary less here.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


5876. Fréour, P., Serisé, M., & Coudray, P. La 
“possession” par le film: Préliminaire à une étude 
psychologique du cinéma. [“Possession” by the 
film: Preliminary to a psychological study of movies, | 
Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 289-302.—The total absorption 
of attention (“possession”) in movies accounts for 
their impact on the development of values and be- 
havior. The relative isolation and passivity of the 
viewer contribute to this “possession,” as well as the 
techniques employed in the art of movie production. 
Sociological impact is discussed—W. W. Meissner. 

5877. Horowitz, Arnold E., & Jackson, H. Mer- 
rill. (U. Michigan) Morpheme order and syllable 
structure in the learning of miniature linguistic 
systems. J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1959(Nov), 59, 
387-392.—“Two experiments were conducted to test 
the effects of several variables confounded or uncon- 
trolled in Esper's 1925 study of the learning of Minia- 
ture Linguistic Systems. .. . Of the possible causes of 
Esper's results, phonetic symbolism, particular group- 
ing of nonsense syllables, particular referent dimen- 
sions, and morpheme order produced no effects in 
these experiments. The only variable causing a sig- 
nificant difference was whether or not the Miniature 
Linguistic System learned contained syllables of non- 
English structure."—G. Frank. 

5878. Kelman, Н. Communing and relating: 
V. Separateness and togetherness. Amer, J. Psy- 
choanal., 1959, 19, 188-215.—(see 34: 2944) Relat- 
ing is an aspect of communing. Transference, Be- 
gegnung, interpersonal transactions, and the doctor- 
patient relationship can help toward communing but 
they do not go as far as communing. Through an 
understanding of separateness and togetherness as 
abstractions and as human experiences, it was hoped 
that more of communing could ultimately obtain. 
Communing is valuable in therapy for both patient 
and therapist—D. Prager. 

5879. Kirkendall, Lester A. (Oregon State Coll.) 
Semantics and sexual communication, Coordina- 
tor, 1959(Jun), 7, 63-65.—A plea for improving the 
terminology for refering to sexual phenomena. Quali- 
tative distinctions often have no terms, other terms 
are infected by “delicacy,” or judgmentalism.—H. B. 
English. 

5880. Knowles, W. B., & E. P. Newlin. (USN 
Research Lab., Washington, D.C.) Coding by 
groups as a mode of stimulus presentation. USN 
Res. Lab. Rep. 1955(Sep), No. 4604. i, 11 p.— 
Using а 5X 5 matrix of lights and a similar panel 
of pushbuttons, 5 subjects were required to respond 
to sequences of 60 signals. Performance was com- 
pared with a signal-by-signal control condition in 
terms of speed and accuracy measures. Under limited 
conditions coding by groups can result in better per- 
formance than the item-by-item mode of operation.— 
R. T. Osborne. 
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5881. Lansing, John В., & Heyns, Roger W. 
Need affiliation and frequency of four types of 
communication. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(May), 58, 365-372.—“. . . the results of an attempt 
to relate need for affiliation to the frequency of four 
types of communication: (a) use of long distance tele- 
phone for social calls, (b) use of the local telephone, 
(c) writing letters, and (d) visiting close friends and 
relatives living at a distance."—G. Frank. 


5882. Lemaine, Jean-Marie. Similitude cogni- 
tive et relations interpersonnelles. [Cognitive 
similarity and interpersonal relations.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1959(Apr), 4, 102-116—An experiment 
based on Runkel’s (see 31: 7825) concept of coline- 
arity was presented. 20 men and 20 women aged 
19-29 made paired comparison judgments of 5 politi- 
cal parties. Phi coefficients between the individual Ss 
were computed. The results supported colinearity.— 
С. J. Adkins. 


5883. Luchins, Abraham S. (U. Miami) Defi- 
nitiveness of impression and primacy-recency in 
communication. J. soc, Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 
275-290.—Similar experiments have yielded contrary 
results in assessing the roles of primacy and recency 
of information on Ss' impressions of personality and 
character. "Factors of ‘commitment’ and definitive- 
ness of impression [are] discussed in relation to 
primacy-recency" and "implications . . . drawn for 
reduction of rigid adherence to first impressions, and 
for increasing or decreasing an individual's awareness 
of change in information or of inconsistencies in com- 
munications."—J. C. Franklin. 


5884. Mehling, Reuben. A study of non-logical 
factors of reasoning in the communication proc- 
ess. J. Commun., 1959(Sep), 9, 118-126.—". . . а 
communication can and often will be logically dis- 
torted so the conclusions persons derive from it con- 
form more closely with what they perceive to be the 
general ‘atmosphere’ of the communication or with 
their own convictions or prejudices. What is more, 
persons appear to be largely unaware of this non- 
logical reasoning process.”—D. E. Meister. 

5885. Miller, Robert E., Murphy, John V., & 
Mirsky, I. Arthur. (U. Pittsburgh) Relevance of 
facial expression and posture as cues in communi- 
cation of affect between monkeys. AMA Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 480-488.—8 “rhesus 
monkeys were conditioned to perform an instrumental 
bar-pressing response to a color slide of another mon- 
key. During extinction, pictures of fearful and of 
calm monkeys were introduced.” Significantly more 
avoidance responses were made to fearful than to 
nonfearful pictures. It is concluded “that the com- 
munication of affects in monkeys is demonstrable even 
when all behavioral expression other than posture and 
facial expressions is eliminated.” These and other 
findings are discussed in relation to the principle of 
stimulus generalization and to the nonverbal com- 
munication of affect—L. A. Pennington. 


5886. Nichols, John Wilson. (U. Florida) The 


specification of chimpanzee vocalization. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1454.—Abstract. 


5887. Peterson, Gordon Е. (U. Michigan) 
Vowel formant measurements. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1959, 2, 173-183.—Measurement of formant fre- 
quency is discussed according to the concept of the 
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vocal mechanism as the basic information source in 
speech communication. Formant frequencies repre. 
sent essential acoustical properties of the human yocal 
mechanism. Problems in the detection of these fre- 
quencies are reviewed, and procedures derived from 
currently available instrumental techniques are dis- 
cussed. Measurement of peaks of vowel envelope 
curves provides most meaningful data regarding vowel 
formant frequencies.—M. F. Palmer. 

5888. Schramm, Wilbur, & Carter, Richard F., 
(Stanford U.) The effectiveness of a political tele- 
thon. Publ. opin. Quart., 1959, 23, 121-127—A 
probability sample of 523 telephone interviews in San 
Francisco concerning William Knowland’s 1958 pre- 
election 24-hr. television campaigning indicated the 
“telethon” apparently did not bring about any great 
changes in viewers’ voting intentions. The study 
supports previous generalizations that voters tend to 
expose themselves to media in order to reinforce their 
predispositions and reduce dissonance resulting from 
challenge to those predispositions, rather than to see 
what the other side has to offer.—4. E. Wessman. 

5889. Schutz, William c (U. California, B 
le; On categorizing qualitative data in ¢ 
FUIS Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-1959, 22, 503- 
515.—The problem of judging qualitative data is 
analyzed and a method is proposed for coping № 
it. The procedure of categorization is discussed from 
the Ist stage, in which the content analyst is ms 
fronted with a mass of qualitative material, throug! 
the evolving of categories, testing the сас, an 
establishing their reliability and validity.—4. 
Wessman. Е 

5890. Simpson, R. L. (U. North Carolina) үч 
tical and horizontal communication in ОШ, 188- 
ganizations. Admin. sci. Quart., 1959 (Sep), 4 PR 
196.— To test the assumption that communica net 
organizations should, and do, move verti Ree 
than horizontally, interviews were conducte ication 
supervisors in a textile mill. The NR il 
among the first-line foremen was mainly Fi Осе 
The degree of mechanization in the wor ^ Exo 
seems to be a critical variable in the direction Senis 
munication. The author concludes that mech 
tion reduces the need for close supervisi 
tical communication since the machines in E 
foreman set the work pace of the subordinates. 
M. Staudt. ЖЕП, 

5891. Snidecor, John C., Rehman, DE 
Washburn, David D. (U. California, ornoga at 
bara) Speech pickup by contact micri n 50, 
head and neck positions. J. speech hear, E ia 
2, 277-281.—Preliminary investigation jE d 
talker was made of intensity, intelligibility, К t trans- 
preference of speech recorded from @ location the 
ducer at various head locations. At eac k 


level tracings were made. 
corded speech by A-B paired comparisons. 
Intelligibility was judged by the authors. ple pict? 
lowing locations gave promise of being A mastoid 
positions during military duties : forcas anal, and 
process, larynx, mandibular angle, ear ў 
nose.—M. Р. Palmer. 2 

5892. Stromsta, Courtney. (Ohio 
Experimental blockage of phonation 


U)- 
te 
Ste ded ' 
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sidetone. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 286-301.— 
8 normal males practiced sustaining the vowel (u) 
in falsetto at a fundamental frequency of 350 cps and 
at the lowest sound-pressure level conducive to con- 
tinuous phonation. 1 auditory sidetone was played 
with no appreciable non-linear distortion, the other 
with 62.5% non-linear distortion. Phonatory block- 
age occurred significantly more often when the air 
conduction sidetone signal was distorted, and a 
greater total time was consumed by the phonatory 
blockages. Sound spectrographic analysis revealed 
that essentially the same pattern existed when phona- 
tion was blocked by voluntarily approximating the 
vocal cords. 3 effects were observed: blockage of 
phonation, extreme pitch variability, and voice quality 
of an undesirable nature.—M. F. Palmer. 

5893. Tiffany, William R. (U. Washington, 
Seattle) Nonrandom sources of variation in vowel 
quality, J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 305-317.—10 
trained and 10 untrained speakers spoke 10 vowels 
(0), (2, (e), (e), (æ), (о), (v), (u), (a), (A) 2 diph- 
thongs (ат and (au), in contrasting pairs of sentences 
30 far as stress is concerned, in an (h-d) inclusion 
and in isolation. The differences among the several 
vowel resonances tended to be greater for stress than 
for unstressed vowels, and for trained than for 
untrained speakers. Isolated vowels produced by 
trained speakers have more extreme articulatory posi- 
tions than the same vowels in context. Vowel in- 
telligibility may be considered as a kind of function 
of vowel diagram size, as well as of shape, location, 
and reliability.—M. F. Palmer. 

5894. Trim, J. L. M. (U. Cambridge) Histori- 
cal, descriptive and dynamic linguistics. Lang. 
Speech, 1959( Jan-Mar), 2, 9-25.—"The neo-gram- 
marian school . . . established a conception of linguis- 
tics as a science based on detailed observation of 
language and accurate formulation of observed proc- 
ses, This has led to a shift of attention from his- 
torical Studies to the investigation of living language. 
‘+. The insight of descriptive structural linguistics 
ss Cannot .. . provide more than a most restricted 
Yhamic of language change. This must spring from 

е establishment of the dimensions of variation 
Within a language community, the conditions of usage 
and balance of apparently competing forms . . . and 

© observation of the action of selection pressures 


"pon their distribution."—4. E. Horowitz. 


nis Winitz, Harris. (U. Kansas) Language 
CEN 9f male and female kindergarten children. 
zy beech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 377-386.—75 boys and 
an girls who were expected to enter kindergarten 
ШТ. of Towa City schools in the fall were selected 
7 gi owa City, Iowa homes, and matched for chrono- 
oie age, intelligence, social and economic status, 
тан amily constellation. Differences were mathe- 
ically significant in favor of the girls, in the case 
Sponsa 2 measures, the mean of the 5 longest re- 
res ot and the mean standard deviation. In meas- 
01 word fluency, only the difference for child 
served | Significant. Other sex tendencies were ob- 
=M, p ut had little or no significance mathematically. 
n - Palmer, 


ships Winitz, Harris. (U. Kansas) Relation- 
tres op teen language and nonlanguage meas- 


| 1950, kindergarten children. J. speech hear. Res., 


» 387-391.—150 randomly-sampled normal 5- 


year-old children were studied for interrelationships 
among several language and nonlanguage variables. 
Very high correlations were found between the WISC 
Performance Scale and Verbal Scale I.Q.’s, and Full 
Scale I.Q. Moderately high correlations were found 
between the WISC Performance Scale 1.0). and the 
WISC Verbal Scale 1.Q., between the Ammons Test 
scores and the WISC Full Scale I.Q. and among 
various verbalization measures. Low correlations 
were found between socioeconomic status and other 
variables, between language measures, and the full- 
scale LQ., between verbalization measures and the 
Ammons Test scores, between the Templin Screening 
Test of Articulation and other variables—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5897. Wittwer, Jacques. Recherches numériques 
sur l'organisation relationnelle de la phrase chez 
l'écrivain et chez l'adolescent. [Numerical investi- 
gation on the relational organization of phrases by the 
writer and the adolescent] Psychol. Franc., 1959 
(Apr), 4, 133-145.—A system of analysis is pre- 
sented and discussed. Examples are given—C, J. 
Adkins, 


(See also Abstracts 5081, 5284(a), 5285, 5703(a), 
5750, 5764) 
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5898. Beilin, Harry. (U. Minnesota) Effect of 
social (occupational) role and age upon the cri- 
teria of mental health. J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 
48, 247-256.—"Best and poorest adjusted persons 
from subjects of a prediction study of adjustment" 
named by adults whose reasons for naming were stud- 
ied showed “occupationally differentiated adults share 
a_core of criteria of adjustment”; apply somewhat 
differing criteria of adjustment for children, adoles- 
cents, and adults; and “stress intellectual factors in 
assessment more than anticipated."—J. C. Franklin. 

5899. Bennett, G. Willis. (Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary) The social environment 
and its influence on counseling procedure in the 
rural church. Pastoral Psychol, 1959(Sep), 10 
(96), 31-36.—Counseling may take place in a field, 
boat, or hay loft. The minister's contacts are pri- 
mary, personal. He knows his members' kinships, 
providing an opportune closeness to his parishioners. 
—4A. Eglash. 

5900. Berne, Eric. (P.O. Box 2111, Carmel, 
Calif.) Difficulties of comparative psychiatry: 
The Fiji Islands. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Aug), 
116, 104-109.— Psychiatric census figures for the Fiji 
Islands were studied in order to arrive at the “true 
prevalence” of psychiatric disorders, The apparent 
differential rates for 2 racial groups are reported and 
their true significance indicated. Implications for a 
scientific approach to comparative psychiatry are dis- 
cussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 

5901. Bindman, Arthur J. (Massachusetts Dept. 
Mental Health) Mental health consultation: The- 
ory and practice. J. consult. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 
23, 473-482.— The role of the consultant in a variety 
of situations is discussed. Examples of cases and the 
consultant's role in each is described. Consultation 
and the educational process are synonymous. Mental 
health consultation requires "psychological skill and 
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the ability to control one's own anxiety."—4. A. 
Kramish. 


5902. Borelli, Siegfried. Das Problem des Rei- 
sens und der Erholung. [The problem of travel 
and recovery.] Acta psychother, psychosom. ortho- 
paedagog., 1959, 7, 311-322—The present age leads 
to hyperactivity and constant stimulation by external 
experience. Travel should lead away from the as- 
sumed ego in order to find the real ego a period of 
peace and relaxation.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5903. Burton, Arthur. (Ed.) Case studies in 
counseling and psychotherapy. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. x, 431 p. $7.50.—15 case 
studies of neurotic and schizophrenic disorders, 3 
dealing with children, the remainder with adults. The 
scope of techniques comprehends various schools of 
Freudian, Jungian, nondirective, conditioning, and 
eclectic psychotherapy. The process of treatment is 
stressed. Diagnostic test data are included in some 
of the cases. In an addendum following each report 
therapists explain their own criteria for accepting or 
rejecting a patient, manipulating his environment, 
making a diagnosis at the beginning, terminating, 
and evaluating the outcome of treatment. They also 
offer a conceptualization of their role in the case re- 
ported, suggest what aspect of their theory was par- 
ticularly apparent or useful, place the case in a con- 
tinuum from superficial to deep therapy, evaluate the 
degree of insight developed and the outcome, and dis- 
cuss the effect of their own cultural orientation on 
therapy.—F. Wyatt. 


5904. Chess, Stella. An introduction to child 
psychiatry. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1959. x, 
254 p. $5.25.—The history and current problems of 
child psychiatry are reviewed. The child is con- 
sidered as a developing organism subjected to social 
'and cultural influences. The diagnostic process of 
history-taking and interviewing is followed by a pro- 
posed classification of psychiatric disorders in chil- 
dren, А final section on treatment with drugs, physi- 
ological treatment, psychotherapy, and child analysis 
is concluded by a discussion of the ambulatory treat- 
ment of childhood schizophrenia and of inpatient and 
outpatient treatment.—L. L’Abate. 


5905, Eidelberg, Ludwig. La psychanalyse: Sci- 
ence, art ou bureaucratie? |Psychoanalysis: Sci- 
ence, art or bureaucracy?] Rev, Franc. Psychanal., 
1959(Jul-Aug), 23, 487-494.—A pparent public ac- 
ceptance of psychoanalysis is hardly sincere. 
individual analysts and their various organizations 
must be dedicated to teaching analysis and stimulating 
research. Guidance depends on officers of these so- 
cieties, but few busy analysts are inclined to admin- 
istration. Former dichotomies of science and art 
must be abandoned since both search for truth.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


5906. Katz, Ernest. (Hiram Coll) Trends in 
contemporary clinical psychology. Bull. Hiram 
Coll., 1959 (May), 51(5), 8 p.—The difficulties faced 
by the clinical psychologist in applying scientific 
methods to the study of emotions are described, and 
recent trends in clinical research and treatment are 
pointed out.—4. S. Tamkin. 


5907. Knehr, Charles A, & Kohl, Richard N. 
MMPI screening of entering medical students. J. 
Psychol, 1959(Apr), 47, 297-304.—3 successive 
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Both ` 


classes of entering medical students were tested with 
the MMPI after admission and during the 1st few 
weeks of attendance at Cornell University Medical 
College. The hypothesis that students who would 
experience problems in adjustment or psychiatric ill- 
nesses during medical training could be located by a 
quantitative personality inventory was not borne ott, 
The presence of test indications of clinical levels of 
psychopathologic functioning, in about М, of entering 
students was not significantly related to success or 
failure in medical school.—R. W. Husband. 


5908. Landy, David, & Albert, Robert 5. (Har- 
vard Medical School) Waiting for hospitalization: 
A study of persons placed on a hospital waiting 
list and of their families. AMA Arch. gen, Psy- 
chiat, 1959(Nov), 1, 519-529.—By interview meth- 
ods a “systematic study has been made of 74 persons 
who had been placed on the waiting list of a small, 
short-term treatment hospital." ‘The findings provide 
a clinical picture of the settings from which the pa- 
tients come and to which they must return, "if the 
patient is to be rehabilitated."—L. A. Pennington. 


5909. Melbin, Murray. (U. Michigan) Bureau- 
cratic process, personal needs, and turnover among 
psychiatric aides. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), . - 
20, 1886.—Abstract. hu. 

5910. Mensh, Ivan N., Kantor, Mildred В, 
Domke, Herbert R., Gildea, Margaret C-L, & 
Glidewell, John C. (St. Louis County Health Dept.) 
Children's behavior symptoms and their relation- 
ships to school adjustment, sex, and social e 
J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(1), 8-15.—When controlle 
for sex and social class, the present analysis du f 
cases shows that the symptom most likely to di E 
entiate between groups varying in degree of BEA 
ance is trouble getting along with other children. 
Consistent sex differences were not found, кү ur 
significant social class findings were associated Шы 
marily with upper-class boys who were rate kos 
well-adjusted than their fellow pupils. The m tol 
of symptoms reported by mothers 18 clearly, б аа ! 
the adjustment of their children.—J. 4. Fishman. 


5911. Moore, Thomas Verner. Heroic b A 
and insanity: An introduction to the spiritu m 
and mental hygiene. New York: Grune & SED 
1959. x, 243 p. $500.—"The present book Poic 
out that Christ asks all men to strive d dee 
sanctity and then goes on to show how t! icd x] 
that in heroic sanctity there can be no vi tress 
[There is] a short introduction to psychi иии i 
ing those mental disorders that have their the de 
our mental life. Extensive use is made f Lisieux” 
velopment of the sanctity of St. Thérèse 0 
—S. L. Ornstein. ist Theo- 

5912. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Bae nselor 
logical Seminary) The rural pastor ав be ТВі 
Pastoral Psychol, 1959(Sep), 10096), пе 
highly informal counseling, often done йш 
contacts, has the advantage of the whole ay de 
operation. The members of the rural fam) || y cates 
an unspoken understanding of each other; 

—A. Eglash. ental 

5913. Peck, Robert F. Measuring the оой» 
health of normal adults. Genet. psychol: ош 
1959(Nov), 60, 197-255-—What are the og me 
and dynamics of psychological adjustm 


- preconceived orientation. 
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and women between 40 and 65 years of age? Inter- 
views, responses to 7 TA'T cards, and responses to a 
41-йет sentence completion test were obtained from 
60 men and 58 women in greater Kansas City, accord- 
ing to a stratified random pattern. “. . . adult per- 
sonality is an extremely persistent, firmly patterned 
thing. In those aspects of it which bear most strongly 
on adjustment—both personal and social—the experi- 
ences that come with aging in this middle period of 
life effect relatively little change, in the ordinary 
course of events.” However, the evidence does sup- 
port the common observation of a “dip” in overall ad- 
justment within the 50-55 period, a “middle age de- 
pression.” No simple explanation, such as the sexual 
climacteric, appears adequate for this finding. Differ- 
ences in attitudes among the several age-groups 
largely relate to feelings about growing older. The 
“normal” person is shown to exhibit adjustment pat- 
terns over an extremely wide range.—G. С. Thomp- 
son, 

5914. Roen, Sheldon R. (U. New Hampshire) 
Correlates of attitudes among clinical psychology 
students. J, consult. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 23, 533- 
537.—An investigation of objective-intuitive attitudes 
was made in training. Students enter training with 
Attitudes are shaped in 
terms of learning roles. Some students are self-con- 
sistent; others are role players. Attitudes are formed 
early in the graduate program.—4. A. Kramish. 

5915. Schneider, Eliezer. (Inst. Psicologia, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil) Os modelos classicos educa- 
tional e clinico е as tendencias atuais do examen 
psicologico. [Recent tendencies in psychological ex- 
aminations and the classical educational and clinical 
models] Bol, Inst. Psicol., Rio de Janeiro, 1958 
(Sep-Oct), 8(9-10), 19-32.— General applied psy- 
chologists are guided by the achievement test model of 
the Schools, and clinical psychologists by the clinical 
examination model of the hospitals. The psychoana- 
lytical model should be the starting point to replace 
the educational and clinical models as the dominant 
method of psychological investigation. Counseling, 
guidance, psychotherapy, and psychoanalysis make 
Use of interpretations to develop insight and adjustive 
Clanges in the S. If these interpretations are con- 
Sidered in terms of particular explanatory hypotheses 

ley are legitimate and useful.—J. M. Salazar. 

5916. Seaver, LaRoy E. (Methodist Church, Big 
eats Nebr.) Counseling needs in the rural 
ге. Pastoral Psychol., 1959(Sep), 10(96), 43- 
{Пиз study lists personal problems rural minis- 

5 deal with: sex and marriage, adolescents' be- 

Sor and delinquency, physical or mental illness. 
Es attitudes, and finance block the way to 

zenotherapy, but not to the minister.—4. Eglash. 

917, Toman, Walter. Family constellation as 
asic personality determinant. J. indiv. Psychol., 
acter Оу), 15, 199-211.—“. . . a person can be char- 
een wed relevantly in terms of the people who have 
ost iving with him the longest, most intimately, and 
ple» "8ularly, and by incidental losses of such peo- 
непас € effects of family constellation on marriage, 
à meth 1p, and vocational choice are examined, and 
is off od for quantifying family constellation factors 

59 *red.—4. R, Howard. 

a Wendt, Carl-Friedrich. Problemstellung 
¢thodik der verstehenspsychologischen Psy- 


34; 5914-5922 


chotherapie. [Problems and methodology in psy- 
chotherapy based on a psychology of understanding.] 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959 (May), 9, 84-97. 
—A theoretical framework for a modified and ab- 
breviated psychotherapeutic method is presented. It 
is based on the psychology of understanding of 
Dilthey, its elaboration by Jaspers, and expansion to 
its present form by the author. It also draws heavily 
on phenomenology and the theory of drives (Lersch). 
—E. Schwerin. 

5919. Wittkower, E. D., & Fried, J. (McGill U., 
Canada) A cross-cultural approach to mental 
health problems. Amer, J, Psychiat, 1959 (Nov), 
116, 423-428.—A. survey of mental disorders in 30 
different countries shows that “the major categories 
of mental disorders occur ubiquitously, that there is 
some evidence that they are distributed unevenly, that 
nosological differences exist between different cul- 
tural areas and that differences both in frequency and 
in nature of clinical manifestations can be related to 
cultural differences. Methodological difficulties espe- 
cially of comparative quantitative studies but also of 
qualitative studies have been pointed out.”—N, H. 
Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 5096, 5100, 5101, 5102, 5106, 
6028, 6141, 6262, 6272, 6285) 
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5920. Ackerman, N. W. Transference and 
countertransference. Psychoanal. psychoanal, Rev., 
1959, 46(3), 17-28.—The Freudian model does not 
provide the framework for a true social experience. 
Transference is a failure of social learning. The real 
issue is which of the emotions of the analyst are right 
and which are wrong for the healing of the given 
patient. True healing does not occur unless the pa- 
tient understands the analyst's emotions. The analyst 
must inject the right emotions to neutralize the pa- 
tient’s wrong ones. The hiding of the analyst's real 
self is no answer to the dangers of emotional con- 
tamination. The analyst must use his sense of self 
and his own emotions to maximize the potentials of 
reality testing and new learning. We must help the 
patient to free himself from symptoms and suffering 
and to create a new sense of personal identity which 
gives him a meaningful and creative bond with family 
and society.—D. Prager. 

5921. Alexander, Franz, & Wasserman, Jules H. 
(Mt. Sinai Hosp. Los Angeles, Calif.) Current 
problems in dynamic psychotherapy in its relation- 
ship to psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Oct), 116, 322-325.— Theoretical and therapeutic 
changes in recent applications of psychodynamic rea- 
soning to psychotherapy are described and evaluated. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

5922. Angel, Ronald W. (VA Hosp., Hines, Ill.) 
The concept of psychic determinism. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 116, 405-408—An attempt is 
made to define and evaluate the concept of psychic 
determinism by reference to the literature of psycho- 
analysis and the philosophy of science. The con- 
cept is considered not in terms of causality but by, use 
of the mathematical concept of a function. But it is 
suggested that, regardless of the definition chosen, 
“psychic determinism is best regarded as a working 
hypothesis, which cannot be established on a priori 
grounds."—N. H. Pronko. 
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5923. Ayllon, Teodoro, & Michael, Jack. , 
Houston) The psychiatric nurse as a behavioral 
engineer. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1959 (Oct), 2, 323- 
334.—"Psychiatric nurses were trained and super- 
vised in various techniques, for controlling: ward be- 
havior in a mental hospital. The techniques were 
based on reinforcement theory, and involved the with- 
holding and dispensing of social approval, stimulus 
satiation, and the use of an aversive stimulus in avoid- 
ance and escape behavior. The results were very en- 
couraging, and further work is underway.”—Author 
abstract. 


5924. Baker, A. A., & Thorpe, J. G. (Banstead 
Hosp, Surrey, England) Trials and tribulations. 
J. ment. Sci, 1959(Oct), 105, 1082-1087.— Clinical 
trials may be the payoff in drug research, but cannot 
answer the question as to the actual effects of the 
drugs on behavior. How to organize research on pa- 
tients without deception of nurses and patients is dis- 
cussed.—W. L, Wilkins. 


5925. Berge, A. L’équation personnelle ou de 
lart psychanalytique. [The personal equation or 
the psychoanalytic art.] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 
1959( Jul-Aug), 23, 449-478.—Analysis as therapy 
must remain an art since the subjective element of 
the analyst can never be excluded. Choice of em- 
phasis, of time of interpretation, etc., are rooted in the 
individual personality of the analyst. Some analysts 
are concerned. with the smallest detail of behavior, 
others only with the large lines. Some repeat an 
interpretation in a thousand different forms, others 
in a single form. The science of analysis can be 
taught, but not the art.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5926. Berge, André, & Koupernik, Cyrille. Con- 
férence dialoguée sur la “psychanalyse.” [A dia- 
logue on “psychoanalysis.” Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 
254-283.—This discussion was held before a meeting 
of the French League for Mental Health. The fol- 
lowing issues are raised: type of explanation found 
in psychoanalysis, extrapolation from clinical evi- 
dence, peculiarity of psychoanalysis as a science, 
validity of psychoanalytic theory and its relation to 
methods, length of therapy, fees, and sexualism.— 
W.-W. Meissner. 

— 27. Bieber, Irving. Olfaction in sexual de- 
velopment and adult sexual organization. Amer. 
J. Psychother., 1959(Oct), 13, 851-859.—Case ma- 
terial is presented to support the observation that 
sexually connected references to olfaction which ap- 
pear in dream and free associations are frequently 
associated with incestuous objects. The theory is 


advanced that the si ell is the prima " 
sory modality in the initial development etero- 
sexual responsivity.—L. M. Solomon. 

5928. Bindra, Dalbir. (McGill U., Canada) Ex- 
perimental psychology and the problem of be- 
haviour disorders. Canad. J. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 
13, 135-150.—Going through the psychodynamic test 
and therapeutic procedures may impress the patient 
and may increase the confidence of the clinical worker 
in his own predictions and treatments, but it has no 
demonstrable clinical or research value. Research on 
behavior disorders should concentrate on observed 
behavior rather than on motivational entities, on con- 
trolling the patient’s undesirable responses rather than 
on the conditions which initially produced the dis- 
order. The crucial problem is to determine “laws 
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which govern the interaction between habit strength 
on the one hand and factors such as body chemistry, 
arousal, and sensory cues on the other." 36 refs— 
R. S. Davidon. 

5929. Bowlby, John. Über das Wesen der Mut- 
ter-Kind-Bindung. [The nature of the child's tie 
to its mother.] Psyche, Stuit., 1959 (Oct), 13, 415- 
456.—There have been 4 main approaches to under- 
standing the positive character of the mother-child 
relationship: (a) secondary drive learning based on 
primary need satisfaction; (b) innate, primary object- 
sucking need; (c) innate, primary object-clinging 
need; (d) primary yearning to return to the womb. 
Present day ethology, continuing the views of the 
Hungarian analytic school, supports a broader theory 
of partial drive reactions based on at least 5 innate 
and adaptive infant responses: sucking, clinging, fol- 
lowing, crying, and smiling. Such a theory, despite 
Freud’s own tendencies in this direction, is at vari- 
ance with the psychoanalytic emphasis on oral ex- 
perience. These innate infantile responses to the 
mother have been acquired by natural selection in 
the course of human evolution —E. W. Eng. 

5930. Brill, Henry, & Patton, Robert E. (New 
York State Dept. Mental Hygiene, Albany) Analy- 
sis of population reduction in New York тан 
mental hospitals during the first four years o 
large-scale therapy with psychotropic drugs. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1959(Dec), 116, 495-509.—Re- 
sults of a mass program of tranquilizing drug bou 
are discussed since its inception in the New Yor! 
State mental hospitals in 1955. While other Eu 
are acknowledged, it is believed that the decrease Т 
the hospital population was attributable to this d 
use of somatic therapy. Implications of the progra 
are indicated —N. Н. Pronko. " 

5931. Crites, John O. (State U. Iowa) Ad i 
ing system for total profile analysis of a БИТ 
Vocational Interest Blank. J. appl. Psycho Rr. 
(Jun), 43, 176-179.—“A coding system for tota n 
.. [Strong Vocational b 
Blank] was proposed which would represent the 


5 Pal as well as 
vation and shape of the interest pate S inition, 


The basic struc- 
ps in codin 
* i ion 0 

a profile were delineated, and an illustration 


—J. W. Russell. tungen a 
5932. Derbolowsky, U.  Voraussetz m 
x Gruppenpsychotherap. 


H ус 
[Principles of analytical outpatient, group у, 


pist in an outpatient setting is to see that Palin 
ing basic rules are observed: (a) СОП “rou 
(b) notice prior to dissolution of the ЕТО. ТД 
agreement on frequency of sessions, x 
and group; (d) anonymity of the group 
E. Schwerin. б 

5933. Dieppa, Jorge J. El conceP cept 
de salud c d the mental health беш im 
Monogr. Asoc. Venez. Psicol., 1959, No. { effort bY 
tal health team is the result of the md disturbed 
several professions to provide emotiona! ГЕ те 
patients with thorough, all-around serv! 
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contributions of Whitehouse, Church, and others to 
the development of the mental health team concept is 
discussed, together with a description of the functions 
of the psychiatrist, the clinical psychologists, and the 
psychiatric social worker as members of the team. 
A description of the team in action is also included. 
The organization of a mental health team is not easy. 
Good intentions and interest in organizing the team 
is not enough. An attitude of respect for the patient 
and the co-workers is also important.—J. M. Salazar. 

5934. Dreikurs, Rudolf; Corsini, Raymond; 
Lowe, Raymond, & Sonstegard, Manford. (Eds.) 
(Chicago Medical School, Ill.) Adlerian family 
counseling: A manual for counseling centers. 
Eugene, Ore.: Univer. Press, 1959, x, 170 p. $2.25. 
—The major purpose is to offer “a workable approach 
to helping parents understand their children and thus 
to be an influencing force in guiding their children 
toward useful goals and an effective style of life." 
Topics discussed include: (a) the meaning of Ad- 
lerian family counseling, (b) basic principles in deal- 
ing with children, (c) the counselor and other work- 
ers, (d) counseling for adolescents, (e) therapy and 
study groups for mothers, (f) psychodrama, (g) 
teacher education through child guidance centers, and 


(h) organization of a child guidance center. 164- 
item bibliog.—C. J. Adkins. 
5935. Drysdale, B. E. Dockar. Notes on the 


history of the development of a projection tech- 
nique “The Silhouettes.” Acta psychol., Amst., 
1959, 16, 157-164.—Silhouettes as a projective test 
in child therapy are administered without rigid 
Standardization, allowing for investigator’s attitude, 
the child’s immediately preceding experiences, etc. 
Context is therefore the total situation.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 

5936, Efron, Herman Y., Marks, Harry K., & 
Hall, Richard. (VA Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) A com- 
Parison of group-centered and individual-centered 
activity programs. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 
(Nov), 1, 552-555.—No significant difference was 
found between the 2 activities as structured in occu- 
pational therapy for 80 schizophrenic patients studied 
for a 12-week period. The personality of the thera- 
Pist was found “more important than the activity per 
se —L. A. Pennington. 

‚5937. Eglash, Albert, & Papanek, Ernst. Crea- 
tive restitution: A correctional technique and a 

eory. J, indiv. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 15, 226-232. 
~The Various aspects of the technique of creative 
restitution are cited and illustrated and then dis- 
s on the basis of Adlerian theory.—4. К. How- 


5938. Family Service Association of America. 
1056 Significance of the father. New York: Author, 
ic 9. 78 р. $1.00.—4 papers from the Family Serv- 
ү, Association of America biennial meeting are pre- 
pus ‚ О. О. von Mering discusses the role of the 

er in terms of the phenomena of *pairing-off 
En the “odd man." In the modern family the father 
m and more frequently becomes the "odd man." 
ЁЗ Plications for the father, mother, and child are pre- 
met Margaret Milloy utilizes a case history to 
бітае how family casework may strengthen the 
* ers role, For Ruth J. Peterson focusing on the 
е Of the father's absence, the mother's person- 

ty and the development of each child at the time 
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of the father's absence makes it clear that family 
interaction is a struggle for the meeting of depend- 
ency needs, Mary Brenz analyzes the fatherless 
family in the ADC program and proposes some 
changes.—H. P. Shelley. 


5939, Force, R. C., & Meyer, J. K. (Lackland 
AFB, Texas) Prediction of separation of Air 
Force trainees. J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 28-31 — 
Some 13,000 airmen took various personality tests 
and participated in a clinical interview with a view 
towards developing predictors for misbehavior. "Ad- 
visable as it would seem to mass screen airmen for 
proneness to misbehavior by psychometric personality. 
tests and interview, this screening does not seem to 
be sufficiently valid so that a practicable cutting score 
сап be found." 30 refs.—M. S. Mayaner. 


5940. Ford, Donald H. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Research approaches to psychotherapy. J. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 55-60.—“It is the purpose of 
this paper to share some ideas concerning methodo- 
logical problems . . . as a result of the extended ex- 
perience at Penn State." Research designs, variables, 
and measures are discussed. 24 refs.—M. M. Reece. 


5941. Forizs, Lorent. (Anclote Manor, Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.) Therapeutic community and team- 
work. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 (Sep), 20, 591- 
595.—Fundamental principles of the community are 
reviewed.—_W, L. Wilkins. 


5942. Frank, G. Н. Psychotherapy as a method 
of science. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 751-752.—“One 
does not have to determine whether psychotherapy 
may be legitimately included within the framework of 
the science of psychology; it is scientific by virtue of 
its adherence to the scientific method, One does not, 
have to test whether the attitudes and behavior of 
one individual can be affected by the attitudes and 
behavior of another through the medium of an inter- 
personal relationship; this is one of the facts of psy- 
chology. What warrants continued investigation are 
the factors involved in and the most effective and ap- 
propriate means of utilizing the therapeutic relation- 
ship."—C. Н. Ammons. 


5943. Frankl, Viktor E. The spiritual dimen- 
sion in existential analysis and logotherapy. J. 
indiv. Psychol, 1959(Nov), 15, 157-165.—Logo- 
therapy is regarded as a supplement to psychotherapy 
and additionally may contribute toward completing 
psychotherapy's picture of the person. 18 reís,.—4. 
R. Howard. 

5944, Goldstein, Arnold P. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Therapist and client expectation of person- 
ality change and its relation to perceived change 
in psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Noy), 
20, 1866.—Abstract, 

5045. Graf, A. K. (Leicester City & County Child 
Guidance Services, England) Modified children's 
groups and impromptu therapy. Group Psycho- 
ther, 1959(Dec), 12, 322-326 —The author dis- 
cusses J. L. Moreno's “Impromptu School" presented 
in 1928 at the Plymouth Institute in Brooklyn dealing 
with group method therapy for children, and then 
elaborates on his own modification. He then goes on 
to explain his modified technique, which is as follows: 
(a) "floating population," no set number of sessions, 
and theoretically without end; (b) less involvement 
of the therapist, who is more aloof than in a conyen- 
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tional group but who retains his position to observe, 
guide, and advise; (c) constantly on the lookout for 
children who do not belong in the group and who 
subsequently are given individual interviews. He 
concludes “This possibility of combining the advan- 
tages of an individual approach with group techniques 
appears to me the essence of my modifications.”—S. 
Kasman. 

5946. Griffiths, William. A study of the over- 
lap of job functions: The community health 
worker on the Navajo Indian reservation. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Jul), 48, 147-165.—This investigation 
studied the perceived overlap of functions on the 
Navajo Indian reservation between community health 
workers and the older groups of public health nurses 
and sanitarians. The latter 2 groups sorted cards 
into piles, according to “usually,” “sometimes,” “sel- 
dom,” as performed by their own profession. Nurses 
felt an overlap of functions did not exist, Sanitarians 
declared that overlap existed and that they were 
worried about it. Nurses and community health 
workers felt an overlap existed in the areas of ma- 
ternal and child and dental health.—R. W. Husband. 

5947. Griffiths, William. A study of work role 
perceptions: The community health worker on the 
Navajo Indian reservation. J, Psychol., 1959( Jul), 
48, 167-180.—1t was hypothesized that community 
health workers would perceive their own work role, 
among Navajo Indians, in a broader scope than field 
medical officers, public health officers, and sanitarians. 
The results, in general, tended to confirm the hy- 
pothesis, The trend was only partially confirmed with 
respect to individual and group contacts with the 
Navajos.—R. W. Husband. 

5948. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) A transactional model for psycho- 
therapy. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Aug), 1, 
132-148.— This afticle describes “а method of psy- 
chotherapy based on operations derived from field, 
role, and communications theories," rather than on a 
psychoanalytic, for example, theory of personality. 
The method is illustrated also by excerpts taken from 
the treatment sessions with 2 patients. One goal is 
the achieving of a “vivid, current understanding of 
the patient without recourse to reified variables of 
unconscious, transference, countertransference, re- 
sistance.” 18 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 

5949, Grütter, Emil. (Mühlebachstr. 33, Zürich, 
Switzerland) ^ Psychoanalytische Bemerkungen 
zur Jung'schen Heilmethode. [Psychoanalytic re- 
marks on Jungian therapy.] Psyche, Stutt., 1959 

(Dec), 13, 536-553.—]ungian therapy is concerned 
with individuation through sublimation of incest phan- 
tasies, in contrast to the psychoanalytic emphasis on 
personality change involving freeing of the libido, 
Such "introjective sublimation therapy" is indicated 
for persons with strong resistances to classical psy- 
choanalysis, for persons unable to benefit from a 
change o£ personality, and for those with strong par- 
ticipation needs. For the therapy of Jung to be fruit- 
ful, such persons also need to have considerable ca- 
pacity for sublimation and to be highly introjective.— 
E. W. Eng. 

5950. Hammer, Emanuel F. (New York City) 
Critique of Swensen's “Empirical evaluations of 
human figure drawings." J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 
30-32.—'Fallacies" or “misconceptions” which ap- 
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peared in Swensen's critical review of the Human 
Figure Drawing Test (see 33: 3807).—4. R. Jensen, 


5951. Hart, Lewis D., & Bach, George R, (Inst, 
Group Psychotherapy, Beverly Hills, Calif.) Na- 
tural language indexing by means of data-process- 
ing machines: Observation of the growth of per- 
ception protocol Santa Monica, Calif: System De- 
velopment Corporation, 1959. 19 p.—“The purpose 
of the study was the finding of an objective method of 
measuring psychotherapeutic growth by assessing 
various levels of individual and group perception,” 
The study started with first impressions; the time 
interval between the first and subsequent protocols 
varied depending on the purpose and design of the 
study. Besides a comparison group of student dormi- 
tory residents, patients and therapists were used in 
describing self, one another, and the group. The 
authors illustrate their findings as to changes by 
curves. 3 tables show the terms used, discarded, etc. 
Further work in progress is mentioned.—E. Katz. 


5952, Harway, Norman I. Some factors in psy- 
chotherapists’ perception of their patients. J, con- 
sult, Psychol., 1959(Oct), 23, 379-386.—9 psycho- 
therapists explored therapist understanding, empathy, 
and reaction to the patient. The Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule was given to patients and thera- 
pists using the schedule under varied instructional 
sets. Therapists are aware of what they know or 
do not know about patients.—4. A. Kramish. 


5953. Hoffman, A. Edward. (System Develop- 
ment Corp. Santa Monica, Calif.) An analysis of 
counselor sub-roles. J. counsel. Psychol, 1959, 6 
61-67.—“This research is concerned with the smaller 
or subsidiary roles a person assumes within his larger 
role as a counselor.” The analysis is based upon 
interviews held by 20 counselors and 46 clients. Re 
liability of counselor sub-roles, frequency of use, pat- 
tern similarity, and range of sub-roles are considered. 
—M. M. Reece. 


5054. Hora, Thomas. Epistemological МЫ. 
of existence and psychotherapy. J. indiv. РӘС =i 
1959(Nov), 15, 166-173.—Man must commi Ai 
what he is, rather than worry about what he 5 Ves 
be. The physician must aid the patient to Bu 
stand the language of existence. . . . In the last ay | 
sis, we may arrive at the momentous discovery 
what we as psychotherapists say has little or hit E 
(unless at times detrimental), and what really 
ters is what we are.” —A. R. Howard. 


5955. Hunt, J. McV., Ewing, Thomas Non 
Forge, Rolfe, & Gilbert, William M. ОЖ тареш 
An integrated approach to research оп t eundi 
tic counseling with samples of results. J. c 
Psychol., 1959, 6, 46-54.—The method and а та 
ress report of results" are presented for the n Es 
comprehensive, social-psychological research iL rtinois. 
on therapeutic counseling at the University 0 
—M. M. Reece. 


n 1: 0- 
5956. Jensen, Arthur R. The reliability of Fr, 
jective techniques: Review of the literature 
psychol., Amst, 1959, 16, 108-136-— Though. cive 
has been little concern with reliability Jn. ore mon- 
techniques, they cannot be exempted from 
strating the fundamental requirement of m 
uring instrument, namely, reliability. They of m 
incorrectly regarded as outside the category 
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uring tests, and seen as pictures and descriptions of 
personality. These functions are fundamentally no 
different from those of other types of tests and are 
subject to the same statistical requirements, When 
projective devices are modified in the direction of 
objectivity (administration, scoring, interpretation), 
their reliability compares favorably with other tests. 
Few reported reliability studies are adequate to the 
purpose. 52 refs. —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5957. Jourard, Sidney M. I-Thou relationship 
versus manipulation in counseling and psycho- 
therapy. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 15, 174- 
179.—"No patient can be expected to drop all his 
defenses and reveal himself except in the presence of 
someone whom he believes is for him, and not for a 
theory, dogma, or technique. . . . Techniques treat 
with categories and fictions. Therapy proceeds 
through honest responses to this very person by this 
very person."—4. R. Howard. 

5958. Kanfer, Frederick H. Verbal rate, con- 
tent, and adjustment ratings in experimentally 
structured interviews. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1959(May), 58, 305-311.—“The major purpose of 
the present study was to explore the relationship be- 
tween verbal rate and rate variability and two con- 
tent categories, topics and a content-inferred measure 
of anxiety. . . . The results were related to a general 
hypothesis of the facilitating effect of anxiety on 
verbal rate, and the present findings were considered 
as suggestive of relationships between verbal rate, 
topics, and those aspects of S's emotional state (anx- 
iety) which overlap with a clinical evaluation of his 
adjustment from his verbalization."—G. Frank. 

5959. Knupfer, Genevieve; Jackson, Don D., & 

rieger, George. (VA Hosp. Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Personality differences between more and less 
competent psychotherapists as a function of cri- 
teria of competence. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 
(Oct), 129, 375-384.—In an effort to determine the 
type of personality best suited for psychotherapy, the 
Concept of the therapist’s competence is discussed, par- 
ticularly in relation to supervisors’ ratings. Data are 
presented to show that competence varies according 
to criteria employed, and implications of the 2 differ- 


ea pacers of competence are drawn out.—N. Н. 
ronko. 


5960. Leary, R. W., & Stynes, A. J. (U. Oregon) 
Gyenquilizer effects in the social status, motiva- 
ро and learning of monkeys. AMA Arch. gen. 
уа, 1959 (Nov), 1, 499-505.—6 rhesus monkeys 

ith and without intramuscular injections of chloro- 
ае ог meprobamate were individually ог іп 
еп especially designed tests іп the Wiscon- 

ii eneral Test Apparatus. Results indicated no 

js, Сесе оп weight pulling and single-object serial 
Е ‘mination, Individual Ss tended to lose much 
ү оп and the motivation for food with injec- 
fad of chloropromazine. Ss given meprobamate 
reward e nificantly more errors in the heterogeneous- 
cussed Serial discrimination. These findings are dis- 

osa, with reference to the literature, methodology, 
tivat ОЁ drug, and to the possibility that the “mo- 
method effect may prove to be a function of the 

ОЁ measurement."—L. A. Pennington. 
ace Lewin, Bertram D. The analytic situa- 
Qua, ,oPOBraphic considerations. Psychoanal. 
> 1959(Oct), 28, 455-469.—The total analytic 
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situation is diagrammed as 3 intersecting circles rep- 
resenting the actual situation, the transference situa- 
tion, and the infantile situation. Associations are 
considered as elements of sets placed somewhere 
within this diagram and as moving along a time di- 
mension from circle to circle. This formulation is 
presented as a teaching device and as a semantic and 
conceptual clarifier —L. N. Solomon. 


5962. Linden, Maurice E., Appel, Kenneth E., 
Davis, John E., & Matthews, Robert A. (Phila- 
delphia Dept. Public Health) Factors in the suc- 
cess of a public mental health program. Amer, J. 
Psychiat., 1959(Oct), 116, 344—351.—4 factors pre- 
venting the effectiveness of a mental hygiene pro- 
gram are considered and steps taken in Philadelphia 
are described that corrected such obstructing factors 
and led to the operational success of the Philadelphia 
regional mental health program.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5963. Mattson, Robert H. (U. Oregon) Coun- 
seling and guidance services for students affected 
by a university selective admission policy. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1868-1869.—Ab- 
stract. 

5964. Mosak, Harold H. The getting type: A 
parsimonious social interpretation of the oral char- 
acter. J. indiv. Psychol., 1959(Nov), 15, 193-198.— 
The development of the oral character is explained in 
terms of Adler's "getting type," which only makes the 
assumption of self-consistency.—4. R. Howard. 


5965. Nacht, S. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis of today. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1959. vii, 228 p. 
$5.75.—A. condensed version of La Psychanalyse 
d'Aujourd'hui (see 32: 3028), adapted by Ruth Emma 
Roman.—H. H. Strupp. 


5966. Nickols, J. E., Jr. (Hillcrest Residential 
Services for Children, Charleston, W. Va.) The 
psychological effects of thorazine treatments as a 
function of reaction time and evaluative criteria. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 39-48.—Techniques such 
as the WB Verbal and Performance scales, Ror- 
schach, reaction time, and card-sorting are employed 
to sample thorazine-induced changes in behavior. It 
is concluded that “the immediate reaction time for 
thorazine seems to range from less than one-half to 
more than 4 hours, but a post-medication period of 
approximately 2 hours may be optimal for testing the 
immediate effects of the drug on certain motor, physi- 
ological, and mental functions.” 60 refs.—M. S. 
Mayzner. 

5967. Østergaard, Lise. Om iagttagelsesbetin- 
gelser of metode in klinisk psykologi. [Observa- 
tion conditions and methods in clinical psychology.] 
Nord. Psykol. 1959, 11, 302-314.—A discussion of 
the activities and methods in the field of clinical psy- 
chology. The author criticizes what is termed as “ех- 
perimental method," exact quantitative results, quali- 
tative and quantitative evaluations, and testing in gen- 
eral as well as other means in use in clinical psy- 
chology. He censures the tendencies of grouping 
individuals according to their race, behavorism, test 
results, or other tendencies, and suggests a considera- 
tion of direct observation of adjustments of human 
beings to everyday life conditions.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

5968. Overholser, Winfred, & Enneis, James M. 
(Saint Elizabeths Hosp. Washington, Dic 
Twenty years of psychodrama at Saint Elizabeths 
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Hospital. Group Psychother., 1959(Dec), 12, 283- 
292.—The authors point out that this hospital was the 
first mental hospital in the United States to pioneer 
group psychotherapy, sociometry, and psychodrama. 
This was in 1921. It was in 1939 under Overholser 
that the psychodramatic approach was launched at 
the hospital. The program included training of so- 
cial workers, psychologists, psychiatric residents, and 
attendants. То date (November 16, 1959), 2896 
therapy sessions in psychodrama have been held with 
3547 patients. Also, 650 training sessions for 2500 
nurses have been held. The section was also host to 
400 visitors from the United States and abroad and 
has consulted with 16 states who requested informa- 
tion and guidance in establishing their own psycho- 
drama programs.—S, Kasman. 

5969. Patel, R. The Indian dowry system: A 
clinical study. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1959, 19, 216- 
219.—Boys are overvalued and girls rejected because 
large sums of money must be paid to the male at the 
time of marriage. In order to be effective, analysis 
must include discussion of sociological factors as well 
as working through of oedipal and preoedipal psy- 
chopathology—D. Prager. 

5970, Prados, M. Transference, counter-trans- 
ference, and seemingly parapsychological phe- 
nomena. Psychoanal. psychoanal, Rev., 1959, 46(3), 
29-44,—In the so-called telepathic dream, transfer- 
ence and countertransference play important dynamic 
roles, In the example cited the patient in strong 
ambivalent dependent transference felt the threat of 
breast separation when he sensed the analyst’s lack 
of empathy. The dream brought the analytic work 
back to normal. In telepathy the patient is the pas- 
sive receiver and the analyst the active sender. But 
actually the desperate patient actively attempts to un- 
cover the analyst’s own repressed thoughts.—D. 
Prager. 


5971. Proküpek, J. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Entwurf einer übersichtlichen Registrierungskarte 
fiir die Psychiatrie: Beitrag zur psychiatrischen 
Dokumentierung. [Draft of a comprehensive regis- 
tration card for psychiatric patients: Contribution to 
psychiatric documentation.] Psychiat. Neurol. Med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1959( Jun), 11, 179-185.—The ad- 
ministrative and research advantages of a registra- 
tion card for mental hospital patients are presented. 
The draft of a model card records the essential and 
most frequently needed information.—C. T. Bever. 

5972. Rapaport, E. A. The first dream in an 
erotized transference. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959 
(May-Aug), 40, 240-245.—In an erotized transfer- 
ence, the patient does not fall in love with the analyst 
but expects the analyst to fall in love with the patient 
and to change for his sake. The analyst will be 
turned into a parent, and the patient will feel that the 
analyst owes it to the patient to love him without 
expecting anything in return.—G. Elias. 

5973. Rashkis, Harold A., & Wallace, Anthony 
m C. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., 
Philadelphia) Тһе reciprocal effect: How patient 
disturbance affects and is affected by staff atti- 
tudes. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 
489-498.—In "therapeutic community” research units 
specifically developed for this 12-week study a sig- 
nificant reciprocal effect for the male patients, but 
not for the female Ss, was found. The methods (rat- 
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ing scales) used and the sex difference in results are 
discussed.—L. А. Pennington. 


5974. Redl, Fritz. The concept of a "therapeu- 
tic milieu.” Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Oct), 
29, 721-736.—At least 7 meanings of the word “thera- 
peutic” must be kept in mind when one speaks of a 
“therapeutic milieu.” Some aspects of milieu are; 
the social structure; the value system; routines, 
rituals, and behavioral regulations; the impact of the 
group process; the trait clusters that other people 
whirl around; attitudes and feelings of staff; be- 
havior received; activity structure; space, equipment, 
time, and props; the seepage from the world outside; 
the system of umpiring services and traffic regulations 
between environment and child; the thermostat for 
the regulation of clinical resilience. We must find 
out not only what milieu is and how it operates, but 
how we can describe it, how we influence it, and by 
what actions it is created and molded.—A. 2. Perl, 


5975. Redlich, F. C. (Yale U.) Die Psycho- 
analyse und das Wertproblem. [Psychoanalysis 
and the problem of values.] Psyche, Stutt, 1959 
(Dec), 13, 481-498.—Although socially mobile and 
restless Americans in search of a personal identity 
appear to comprise the majority of those who enter 
psychoanalysis, psychoanalysis does not, as Fromm 
asserts, represent an ideology. Psychoanalysis Ш- 
volves value however, in basing itself on, scientific 
method, its emphasis on reflection, and its individual 
orientation. “In the ideal instance psychoanalysis 
should be nothing but investigation ; in procos on 
the other hand, it must be a therapy.’ —E. W. Eng. 


5976. Rose, D. R. Study of behavior settings E 
an aid in hospital analysis. Psychol. RANE y! 
739.—"'The most frequent братове 2 5E i. some that 
of the immedi- 


inter-hospital тад. У 
plied techniques of Barker an i 
Setting ST ...as one possible method for a 
ing such descriptions and comparisons. — 4, 41" 


mons. : E 
5977. Roth, Nathan. The face-genital ате 


Psychoanal. Quart., 1959 (Oct), 28, 493- 
close, unconscious relationship betw logically de 
the genitals is physiologically and psychologie 
termined by their having in common certain d release 
functions which serve to express feelings ani iyen, its 
instinctual tensions. Clinical instances are Pag rele- 
value as a diagnostic symptom noted, ani ships, 680 
vance to the pathology of object reau a identity 
autonomy, and the establishment of person: 

is outlined.” —L. N. Solomon. 

5978. Rychlak, Joseph F. Forced as i 
symbolism, and Rorschach constructs. КЕ 18 
Psychol., 1959(Осї), 23, 455-460.—An ssigned 0 
made to assess choices between meanings i in light 
clinicians. Construct symbolism 18 i eis A. 
of a sociopsychological rationale. 15 г 
Kramish. in the coun 

5979, Searles, Н. F. Oedipal love ™, Ооруду" 
tertransference. Int, J. Psycho-Andl. =, ij 
Aug), 40, 180190.— Oedipal" type 106 Pr, 
by the analyst towards the patient 15 © 


sociation? 
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desirable. If properly controlled, this feeling helps 
give the patient the feelings of worth and of being 
desired, which he lost during his childhood oedipal 
conflict.—G. Elias. 


5980. Shapiro, Arthur К. (Bronx Municipal 
Hosp. Center, NYC) The placebo effect in the his- 
tory of medical treatment: Implications for psy- 
chiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Oct), 116, 298— 
304.—A history and definition of the word placebo is 
offered. The placebo effect throughout medical his- 
tory is outlined and its implications are drawn for 
psychiatry.—N. Н. Pronko. 


5981. Shentoub, S., & Shentoub, V. Interpréta- 
tion de réponses psychotiques tirées de deux pro- 
tocoles de T. A. T. [Interpretation of psychotic re- 
sponses drawn from two TAT protocols] Psychol. 
Franc., 1959 ( Apr), 4, 148-152.—A complete analysis 
of a ТАТ protocol requires comprehension of the 
motivations underlying the responses.—C. J. Adkins. 


5982. Simkins, Lawrence David. (U. Houston) 
Behavioral modification as a function of examiner 
reinforcement and situational variables in a pro- 
jective testing situation. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Nov), 20, 1871-1872.—Abstract. 

5983. Smith, B. Babington. Ten silhouettes: 
An account of perceptual and procedural prob- 
lems encountered in the development of a fresh 
projective technique. Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 
16, 165-177.—The reactions of psychology students to 
silhouettes are evaluated according to several dynamic 
levels, The ambiguity in the pictures is associated 
with a complete experiential change in terms of 
change of role. Patterns of response may be more 
Crucial than content. Analysis and elaboration are 
recognizable active processes starting from immediate 
perceptual experience.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5984. Spiegel, Herbert. Hypnosis and transfer- 
ence: A theoretical formulation. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1959(Dec), 1, 634-639.—The thesis is de- 
veloped that the induction of the trance “activates 
pure’ transference, and that trance maintenance be- 
comes ‘frozen’ transference.” Hypnosis thus becomes 
а method useful in the study of transference.—L. А, 

ennington. 

5985. Sprafkin, Benjamin R. А new look at 
confidentiality, Soc. Casewk., 1959 (Feb), 40, 87-90. 
—A specific illustration of how social workers can 
fam greater protection for their confidential material 
y: getting the understanding and support of the legal 
Profession—L. B. Costin. 
me Stern, Edward S. Open wards in large 
ма! hospitals. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 4, 
th -302.—The open-door system is directed towards 

* cure of the patients by the development of a free, 
purposive, and integrated therapeutic community. 

ES Such a system it will be found that not only 

tn s Tecent cases recover with increasing speed ; 
© ү, chronic patients, and even those hitherto re- 
clas hopeless, may regain their mental health.— 

* M. Frumkin, 

i. Stevenson, Ian. (U. Virginia) The chal- 

Du of results in psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psy- 

Шы 1959(Aug), 116, 120-123.—Shortcomings in 

and ле of results of psychotherapy are discussed 

cto, "Sgestions are made of requirements for a satis- 
ТУ study of same.—N. H, Pronko. 
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5988. Streitfeld, Julian W. Expressed accept- 
ance of self and others by psychotherapists. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959(Oct), 23, 435-441.—Ratings 
were related to therapeutic movement. Acceptance 
of self is related to acceptance of others. The best 
therapists are not always more accepting of others. 
16 refs—A. A. Kramish. 

5989. Stringer, Lorene A. (St. Louis County 
Health Dept.) Academic progress as an index of 
mental health. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(1), 16-29.— 
The needs of a mental health service in the schools of 
1 district in St. Louis led to experimentation and to 
the development of an evaluative tool, the Academic 
Progress Chart, which uses already available educa- 
tional data to trace the course of any individual child’s 
educational growth. Subsequently, it appeared that 
the APC could also serve as an index of mental 
health. While its validity as a screening instrument 
for this purpose is not yet fully established, its prac- 
tical uses for communication with parents and for 
promoting better collaboration with teachers have 
been demonstrated.—J. A. Fishman, 

5990. Szekely, Endre. Some methodologic prob- 
lems of psychology in the clinical field. Aust. J. 
Psychol., 1959(Dec), 11, 196-201.—Many systematic 
approaches to personality, such as conditioning theo- 
ries, mathematical models, and general behavior sys- 
tems fail to embrace the reality of inner, subjective 
experience. Our reality reference needs to be more 
comprehensive than that found “їп the so-called non- 
mentalistic systems."—P. E. Lichtenstein. 

5991. Thompson, Margaret W. (U. Alberta) A 
new heredity counseling service in Western Can- 
ada. Eugen. Quart., 1959 (Sep), 6, 167-170.—Set up 
in 1957, under the guidance of 5 clinical departments 
in the school of medicine, the service has seen about 
10 cases a month for genetic assessment. Referrals 
have come for dermatoglyphic diagnosis of mongolism, 
preadoption counseling, Rh negative and consangui- 
nity problems in anticipated marriages, and inquiries 
from rural medical practitioners whose training did 
not include genetics. 2 other western Canadian uni- 
versities will soon have human geneticists on their 
staffs, and expansion of clinical services will probably 
go into areas of detection of carriers, empiric risk 
figures, and the interrelation between genetical and 
environmental factors in development.—G. C. Schwe- 
singer. 

5992. Tuteur, Werner; Stiller, Rochus, & 
Glotzer, Jacob. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) What 
happens to returned tranquilizing drug patients? 
An analysis of multiple discharges. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959 (Рес), 116, 547-548.—"A note of optimism 
is indicated regarding the future of hospital-returned 
tranquilizing drug patients. At the close of 4 years 
of an extended chlorpromazine study on once ex- 
tremely disturbed mental patients, 24 of 101 returned 
patients were once more outside the institution. Some 
of these had been discharged and returned two or 
three times. These 24 amount to 23.7% of the total 
returnees. Returned tranquilizing drug patients must, 
therefore, not become "forgotten people, but deserve 
further interest and consideration."—N. H. Pronko. 

5993. Vinchon, Jean. La magie du dessin: Du 
griffonnage automatique au dessin thérapeutique. 
[The magic of design: From doodling to therapeutic 
drawings.] Bruges, Belgium: Desclée de Brouwer, 
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1959. i, 182 p. Belg. Fr. 150.—Doodles and various 
types of drawings are interpreted in the framework of 
Jungian theory. The author reports having obtained 
doodles from a group of normal Ss, but most of the 
discussion is centered around productions from psy- 
chiatric patients against a background of “arche- 
types” found in earlier civilizations. 45 figures in- 
cluding appendix with 15 half-tone plates.—M. L. 
Simmel. 


5994, Waldman, Arthur. Living arrangements 
and mental disorders among the aged: II. Insti- 
tutional care for the mentally disturbed aged. 
Workshop, 1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Oct), 29, 708-712.—(see 34: 5689) After giving a 
summary of the viewpoints expressed at the 1955 
tristate conference on "Disturbed and Disturbing 
Aged Persons," sponsored by the Council of Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds, the author describes 
the experience of the Home for Jewish Aged in Phila- 
delphia. In 5 years the Board has come from a firm 
policy not to admit any disturbed person to a much 
more understanding and accepting attitude. A pre- 
admission psychiatric examination helps staff under- 
stand the problem and serves as a basis for treatment 
and care. A cooperative arrangement with the Phila- 
delphia Psychiatric Hospital has been a great help 
for emergency cases.—R. E. Perl. 


5995. Wassermann, I. Ist eine differenzielle 
Psychotherapie moeglich? [Is a differential psy- 
chotherapy possible?] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 
1959(Sep), 9, 187-193.—A classification of problems 
as described by Freud, Adler, Kretschmer, and Mauz 
according to various criteria is proposed. 40 refs.— 
E. Schwerin. 


5996. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard Medical 
School) The psychodynamic formulation of con- 
flict. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Sep), 1, 288- 
309.—A psychiatrist describes a method whereby 
clinical material can be integrated with exploratory 
hypotheses in the effort to bridge the "gap between 
theory and practice.” Illustrative case material is 
given.—L. A. Pennington. 


5997. Whitmont, Edward. Die “Magische Di- 
mension” in Ubertragung und Gegeniibertragung. 
[The “magical dimension” in transference and coun- 
tertransference.] Psyche, Stutt., 1959(Oct), 13, 457- 
477.—Difficulties in individuation leading to neurotic 
or psychotic states involve a dimension of magic pre- 
personal experiencing. In this there is relative non- 
differentiation of symbol and experienced reality, pre- 
logical communication between analyst and patient, 
perfusion of self and world perceptions, with use of 
taboo and ritual. Helping the patient to realize the 
meanings of his symbolically lived conditions, often 
experienced as archetypes, enables him to move 
en illness into increased individuation.—E. W. 

ing. 

5998. Williams, Thomas Rhys. The personal- 
cultural equation in social work and anthropology. 
Soc. Casewk., 1959(Feb), 40, 74—80.— Professional 
social workers and cultural anthropologists must both 
interact on a very personal basis with the Ss of their 
work.—L. B. Costin. 


5999. Wishner, Julius. Factor analyses of Ror- 
schach scoring categories and first response times 
in normals. J. consult. Psychol. 1959(Oct), 23, 
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406-413.— The general factor in the time response 
cannot be conceptualized as a cognition factor, А 
relationship exists between inkblots and the effects 
on time response. 25 refs.—4A. A. Kramish, 


(See also Abstracts 5092, 5104, 5172, 5615, 6082, 
6177, 6239, 6304, 6423, 6496, 6506) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


6000. Abramson, H. А. Lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25): XXIX. The response index as 
a measure of threshold activity of psychotropic 
drugs in man. J. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 48, 65-/8.— 
(see 34: 3043) Data was obtained by a structured 
questionnaire on 5 nonpsychotic Ss over a eriod of 
several years for threshold doses of LSD-2 and re- 
lated psychotropic compounds. A Response Index 
was computed by dividing the number of responses 
on the questionnaire into the dose in micrograms, to 
compare the relative effectiveness of these drugs. 
With LSD-25 furnishing a base of 100, 9 other drugs 
followed in order from 91 to 1, The authors suggest 
that placebo-positive reactions must be present ina 
large series of such tests, or the method is probably 
erroneous.—R. W. Husband. 


6001. Anderson, Alice Virginia. (U. Oklahoma) 
Predicting response to group psychotherapy. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1073.—Abstract. 


6002. Baughman, E. Earl. (U. North Carolina) 
The effect of inquiry method on Rorschach 81 
and shading scores. J. proj. Tech., 1959(Mat), 23, 
3-7.—"The Rorschach was administered to m 
groups of adult Ss equated for intelligence, © m 
cation, age, and sex. Shading and color Au 
were determined for one group by the standar { 
quiry method, for the second group by the Es i 
comparison technique. Color scores for ч ding 
groups were not significantly different, but sha 
Scores were significantly more frequent Wo Toy- 
with the paired comparison technique. —A. К. 
sen. 

6003. Bendig, A. W., & Vaughan, Charles J; 
(U. Pittsburgh) Extraversion, neurone 1959 
motor learning. J. abnorm. soc. Psyc КЕ if 
(Nov), 59, 399-403.—“The Extraversion 20 

roticism scales of the Maudsley Persona? 
tory were administered to 72 college Je scores. 
were dichotomized on the basis of their sca’ 
The inverted alphabet printing task was t 
vide measures of motor learning performance showe 
ses of variance of the motor learning exo. the 
that the women learned significantly faster nd New 
men, but the main effects of Extraversion а! 
roticism were not significant.” 17 reis 7 Cross- 

6004. Berger, Leslie. (U. Pittsburgh) sonality 
validation of “primary” and “reactive per 7 
patterns with non-ulcer surgical pater inter s 
Tech., 1959, 23, 8-11.—The extent to pos are valid 
Primary and Reactive scales (see 30: 50 compared 
for nonulcer patients. Winter's cases were COD. г. 
with those of 30 nonulcer, surgical patient n the 
tions were made about relationships p 
scores of these patients on Blacky scales tacky RO 
sponding Rorschach variables. The 
schach variables, The Blacky-Rorschac 
ships were, in general, the same a5 t syste 
Winter. When Winter’s original scoring M 
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used, ulcer patients, as a group, scored higher than 
"monulcer, surgical controls in both the Primary and 
Reactive scales, though there was some individual 
"variability. When the patterns were scored according 
{о the revised scoring system, no differences were 
found between the 2 samples. Discrepancy in the 
findings of the 2 Blacky scoring systems casts some 
doubt on the validity of at least one of them. Further 
— fesearch is needed to determine which (if either) is 
"the more accurate.—A, R. Jensen. 
6005. Blatt, Sidney J. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Recall and recognition vocabulary: 
Implications for intellectual deterioration. AMA 
Arch, gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 473-476.—Ad- 
inistration of the Wechsler Vocabulary scale and 
the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test to 
69 adult schizophrenics, rated clinically as mildly to 
‘Severely deteriorated, indicated that the Ss did not 
differ significantly from Ammons’ 120 normal Ss on 
the 2nd scale. In general, the “difference between 
е patients and the normals correspondingly in- 
‘treased with an independent estimate of the degree 
"Of. deterioration" when the Wechsler Vocabulary 
Ores were studied, It is posited that recognition 
abulary may prove to be a more valid estimate of 
remorbid intellectual function.” These and other 
Шз are discussed in relation to the use of vocabu- 
dary tests in the establishment of a base line for meas- 
wring deterioration. The use of a recall vocabulary 
for such purposes is questioned inasmuch as the 
tients in this study showed impaired function in 
Stractive definitions (Wechsler Vocabulary) .—L. 
Pennington. 
6006. Bostian, David W., Smith, Philip A., 
ky, Julian J., Hover, Gerald L., & Ging, Rosa- 
р я Empirical observations on mental-status 
amination. АМА Arch. gen. Psychiat, 1959 
ер), 1, 253-262.—In the effort to develop a dy- 
imically oriented interview rating form, examina- 
П5 were given to inpatients and to a selected group 
formerly hospitalized veterans. 60 variables were 
ltercorrelated and then factor analyzed. The results 
Showed 8 major clusters of symptoms and personality 
tibutes that differed from “the typical categoriza- 
1 of human function followed in psychiatric ex- 
inations,” These factors are described. It is held 
t the results "suggest the assessment of cognitive 
üctions in psychosis may be considerably abbrevi- 
d, and that greater effort should be directed to the 
ation of the individual's affects and characteristic 
Personal response patterns."—L. А. Pennington. 


‚6007. Chapman, Loren J., & Campbell, Donald 

à sence of acquiescence response set in the 

up Manifest Anxiety Scale. J. consult, Psy- 

Tol, 1959 (Oct), 23, 465-466—MAS items are sub- 

to little or no acquiescence bias. This is due to 

; Es. and personal references to the items,—4. A. 
ish, 

я me Charny, Israel W. (U. Rochester) А 

tive study of Rorschach "sex populars" for 

J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 12-23.—Normative 


a 15 Rorschach areas designated by previous 


ed ae "sex populars” for males The Ss in- 
|35 nonpsychotic, nonhomosexual male psy- 
1c patients undergoing treatment at a VA hos- 
B à control group of 35 normal males equated 
» education, and veteran status with the pa- 
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tients. Patients gave more sex ап con- 
trols. “. orschach ‘sex populars’ have con- 


Sistent sexual stimulus-meanings which are readily 
identified by both patients and normals.” 18 refs. 
—A. К. Jensen. 

6009, Chess, S., & Thomas, A. The importance 
of nonmotivational behavior patterns in psychi- 
atric diagnosis and treatment. Psychiat. Quart., 
1959 (Арг), 33, 326-334.—Nonmotivational factors in 
behavior disturbances include incomplete maturation 
or brain injury, motility patterns, perception or bio- 
chemical functioning, and various types of consistent, 
stable, reaction patterns. The incorrect assumption 
that the behavioral disturbance is always the result 
of underlying purposes can lead to significant errors 
in diagnosis and therapy.—D. Prager. 

6010. Chorost, Sherwood B., Spivack, George, 
& Levine, Murray. (Devereux Foundation, Devon, 
Pa.) Bender-Gestalt rotations and EEG abnor- 
malities in children. J. consult, Psychol, 1959 
(Dec), 23, 559.—The diagnostic utility of any clinical 
tool should be assessed on the basis of some known 
base rate. EEG criteria are compared to rotations 
on the Bender. Rotations may have significance for 
brain damage.—4. A. Kramish. 

6011. Coulter, Walter M. (U. Portland) The 
Szondi Test and the prediction of antisocial be- 
havior. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 24-29.—An attempt 
to meet Deri’s criticisms of previous studies. De- 
linquent and control groups of 600 Ss each were dif- 
ferentiated on the basis of operational criteria. An 
attempt was made to distinguish these groups on the 
basis of 14 significant indicators and counter-indica- 
tors of antisocial behavior from Deri’s rational (2). 
These 14 signs comprised the most specific and con- 
fident predictions Deri makes on the basis of the 
Szondi Test. The 14 signs as a group were unable 
to significantly differentiate the delinquent from the 
control group. Only 2 of the 14 individual signs 
were significant in differentiating the groups. One 
of these supported the Szondi prediction while the 
other was in the opposite direction—A. R. Jensen. 

6012. Doppelt, Jerome E., & Seashore, Harold 
G. (Psychological Corp, NYC) Psychological 
testing in correctional institutions. J. counsel. 
Psychol, 1959, 6, 81-92.—"Two studies were con- 
ducted as part of a project on the uses of psychologi- 
cal and educational tests in panel institutions. . , . 
for prisoners over age 25, it was found that satis- 
factory estimates of WAIS IQ could be made from 
the Verbal and Numerical Tests of the Personnel 
Tests for Industry [and] . . . literate, white prison- 
ers in federal institutions did not differ markedly 
from persons on the outside in general intelligence 
and specific attitudes."—M. M. Reece. 

6013. Drake, L. E., & Oetting, E. R. (U. Wis- 
consin An MMPI codebook for counselors. 
Minneapolis, Minn: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1959. 
140 p. $3.75—Written for the counseling psycholo- 


ist who deals with a college level population. The 
MMPI profiles of 4198 students were compared VEA Ü 
he 


data from case histories on the same students. 
3 highest profile scores and the 2 lowest scores for 
each student constitute the MMPI code. 83 pages are 
devoted to a numerical listing of these codes along 
with short case history comments. These statements 
vary from a short "Home conflict" to 100 word para- 
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graphs. The warning is given that these descriptive 
statements are only to be used as hypotheses for future 
interviewing and testing and are not to be construed 
as diagnoses. 19 refs.—R. W. Deming. 


6014. Eiduson, Bernice Т. Structural analysis 
of dreams: Clues to perceptual style. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1959(May), 58, 335-339.—". . . per- 
sons who show differences in the perceptual attitude 
of flexibility-rigidity as estimated from the Ror- 
schach test also differ predictably along this dimen- 
sion in the perceptual response pattern of their 
dreams. . . . Results confirmed the experimental hy- 
pothesis."—G. Frank. 


6015. Feldman, Paul E. (State Hosp. Topeka, 
Kan.) Clinical evaluation of cyclohexalamine. 
Amer. J. Psychiat, 1959(Nov), 116, 454.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 


6016. Foulds, G. A. (Runwell Hosp., Essex, Eng- 
land) The relative stability of personality meas- 
ures compared with diagnostic measures. J. ment. 
Sci., 1959(Jul), 105, 783-787.—Some tests differen- 
tiate hysteric from dysthymic women and other tests 
differentiate hysteriod personalities from obsessive. 
In therapy diagnostic measures change somewhat 
more than do personality factors, and therapists are 
encouraged to do more than alleviate symptoms; they 
could even change personality factors in patients — 
W.L. Wilkins. 


6017. Garcia, Jose S. El Rorschach en los in- 
dios aguaranas. [The Rorschach among the Agua- 
rana Indians.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1959 
(Apr-Jun), 14, 287-320.—Rorschach records of 15 
Aguarana Indians showed use of white space, ele- 
vated F%, constant use of texture, absence of achro- 
matic color, and a marked tendency to stereotopy. 
The response to bright color shows marked pathologi- 


cal significance in terms of occidental norms.—B. S. 
Aaronson, 


6018. Gibbins, Robert J., Smart, Reginald G., & 
Seeley, John R. (Alcoholism Research Found., To- 
ronto, Canada) A critique of the Manson Evalua- 
tion Test. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959( Jun), 20, 
357-361.— The test should not be relied on to differ- 
entiate alcoholics from nonalcoholics, except in spe- 
cial populations —W. L. Wilkins. 


6019, Gray, Clifton Wellington. (U. Minnesota 
Detection of faking in vocational кше hey 
urement. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1429. 
—Abstract. 


6020. Griffith, Albert V., & Peyman, D. A, R. 
(Bryce Hosp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.) Eye-ear emphasis 
in the DAP as indicating ideas of reference. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 23, 560.—Emphasis is 
inefficient in the prediction of ideas of reference— 
А. A, Kramish, 


6021. Heimann, Robert A., & Rothney, Јо! 
W. M. (Arizona State Coll.) јо 
applications of projective techniques. Rev, educ. 
Res., 1959, 29, 73-83.—1t would seem that the time 
has come to unify the present piecemeal research and 
to concentrate on a co-operative effort at deriving 
meaning from the morass of casual empiricism that 
currently typifies much of the research with projec- 
tive techniques. This would mean the establishment 
of adequate normative tables for normals as well as 
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various diagnostic groups and longterm prediction 
studies. 52-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 


‚5022. Hertz, Marguerite R. (Western Researve 
U.) The use and misuse of the Rorschach 
method: I. Variations in Rorschach procedure, J, 
proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 33—48.— The writer tries to ac- 
count for the failure, after 40 years of research, to 
demonstrate the validity of the Rorschach in a sci- 
entifically acceptable manner. The writer proposes 
more research, using skilled Rorschach clinicians and 
more highly standardized handling of Rorschach ma- 
terial. 62 refs.—4. R. Jensen. 


6023. Hiler, E. Wesley. (Agnews State Hosp, 
Calif.) The sentence completion test as a pre- 
dictor of continuation in psychotherapy. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1959(Dec), 23, 544-549.—A compari- 
son is made of sentence completion responses of pa- 
tients seen in treatment for 20 sessions and those 
terminated in 5 sessions. 
cant.—4. А. Kramish. 


6024. Hörmann, Hans. (Rohnsweg 3l, Got- 
tingen, Germany) Untersuchungen zur sogenann- 
ten “Manifesten Angst.” [Investigations of the so- 
called “manifest anxiety.”] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1959, 6, 783-791.—The hypotheses upon which Tay- 
lor built the MAS were tested in an experiment, The 
results indicate that these hypotheses cannot be ac- 
cepted.—W. J. Koppitz. 


6025. Ichimura, Jun. (Kanazawa Juvenile Court, 
Japan) Shügakuzen yoji ni okeru Rorschach к 
no kenkyü. [A study on the Rorschach test with 
preschool children.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1% 
(Oct), 6, 92-99, 133-134.—240 kindergarten chi d 
ranging from 4 to 6 years old were tested. i d 
of the Rorschach test—with criteria of sex T a 
ences, intelligence level, teachers’ evaluation, a ae 
retest reliability—was significantly high only ү, 
6-year-old group. English abstract.—$. ОРОО 


6026. Inglis, James. (Maudsley Hosp., Len 
England) On the prognostic value of the ien 
fied word learning test in psychiatrie Pio 
over 65. J. ment. Sci., 1959 (Oct), 105, 110 
For selected senile patients score on t 
Learning Test predicted favorable © 
outcome better than did provisional d 


rj d 

027. Kagan, Jerome, & Moss, Howard А. à 
bility and validity of achievement fan АІ 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1959 (May), 58, 35 Shay 
though projective and fantasy instruments К 
widely used both in clinical and research PE es $ 
reliability and validity of many fantasy Ta frst ina 
remains in question, This paper 15, 09 nd valida- 
series of reports dealing with the stability 2! Ror- 
tion of fantasy variables from the 44 eid 
schach and deals specifically with achiev 1 
{азу on the ТАТ.... (a) its stability ov s 
its relation to certain antecedent conditions: ^. 
behavior. ep 


was suggested that a tendency 
of the strength of the subjects behavioral 

to seek achievement goals and 
cern on the part of the same-sex parer et 


х E 5. E: 
influence e child's achievemen sin th 1e 
cific methodological and theoretical pro 
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spect to measurement and interpretation of achieve- 
ment fantasy were discussed.” 19 refs.—G. Frank. 


6028. Katz, Myer. (Columbia U.) Connotative 


' meaning as a variable in marital success and dis- 


cord, Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1074.— 
Abstract. 


6029. LaMonaca, Hugh L., & Berkun, Mitchell 
M. (HumRRO, Monterey, Calif.) Army data on 
Taylor MAS, intelligence, and ego strength. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 577—578.—Score distribu- 
tion on the 50-item form of the Manifest Anxiety 
Scale for 297 army recruits was similar to that ob- 
tained by Taylor with college students. A test-retest 
т of .82 was obtained, and the r with Zander's Ego 
Strength scale was — .65. Correlations with verbal, 
arithmetic reasoning, and general intelligence were 
not significant—W. Coleman. 


6030. Levinson, Robert Bernard. (Michigan 

State U.) Gating: The application of a percep- 

tual theory to the issue of diagnosis in psycho- 

ару. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 20, 1070.— 
stract. 


6031. Lindzey, Gardner, & Silverman, Morton. 
Thematic .Apperception Test: Techniques of 
group administration, sex differences, and the role 
of verbal productivity. J. Pers., 1959(Sep), 27, 
311-323.—""The present study was, intended: (a) to 
investigate the effect of variations in method of ad- 
ministering the group TAT; (b) to examine sex dif- 
ferences in performance on the test; and (c) to ex- 
plore the influence of verbal productivity upon other 
TAT variables. ‘The Ss were 80 Syracuse undergrad- 
Mates who were evenly divided according to sex and 
assigned in equal numbers to four major experimental 
groups. The TAT was administered in a group set- 
ting using either a projector or sets of individual 
cards, and involving either 20 sec. of stimulus ex- 
D or 5 minutes and 20 sec. of stimulus exposure. 

e TAT Stories were analyzed in terms of 12 varia- 
hs achievement, affiliation, dominance, sex, num- 
E of figures, ideas, thema, transcendence, verbal 
Productivity, compliance with instructions, involve- 
ent, and quality. . . . in most respects results elicited 
Кш procedures are highly similar. Five 
TEE 2 variables showed significant differences be- 
E male and female subjects. The correlation of 
Bains tivity with the other 11 variables was 
tase А per cent level or below in every 


0082; Little, Kenneth В. Connotations of the 

rschach inkblots. J. Pers., 1959(Sep), 27, 397- 
m Semantic differential scales were completed by 
Rorsch; and 20 female college sophomores for the 10 
lat ach inkblots and for 6 concepts. “1. The con- 
amon, оп e the Rorschach inkblots varies significantly 
Berge, the different cards. 2. Sex differences in 
штей, magnitude of connotation-factor scores ос- 
notati on only one card (card 10) ; differences in con- 
; on factor profiles were observed on Cards 2 and 
ered | chromatic cards on the average were consid- 

185 active, potent, and ‘good’ than the chromatic 


Card; ў 
А 4. The connotations of the concept Mother and 
Other 1 еге more similar to those of card 7 than any 


Rorschach inkblot for both men and women. 


dor bos Concept Father was most similar to card 6 


~ Sexes."— 4. Rosen. 


34: 6028-6037 


6033. McHugh, G., & Wasser, J. K. Application 
of the Thurstone-Chave attitude rating technique 
to attitudes toward menstruation. Psychol. Rep., 
1959, 5, 677-682.—‘“Statements of the attitudes of 
200 female college students toward menstruation were 
obtained, and generalized into 48 statements, Grad- 
uate students of mental hygiene, professional women 
psychologists, and professional women mental hy- 
gienists then rated these statements as related to’good 
or poor mental hygiene. The statements and the 
median ratings by students and professional women 
are given. Some possible uses of this scale are 
pointed out.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6034. Maher, Howard. (U. Pennsylvania) Stud- 
ies of transparency in forced-choice scales: I. Evi- 
dence of transparency. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 43, 275-278.—А forced-choice study activity 
questionnaire (SAQ) by Schutter and Maher (see 
31: 6682) was tested for transparency. 106 college 
students were used as Ss. The scores from an “hon- 
est” administration were compared with “beat” ad- 
ministrations, 1 involving instruction and 1 mot. 
Transparency was found; however, it was not fur- 
thered by a “how to study" lecture.—J. W. Russell. 


6035. Marks, John B. (VA Hosp. American 
Lake, Wash.) Rorschach water responses in al- 
coholics: Levels of content analysis and con- 
sensual validation. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 69-71.— 
A comparison of alcoholic and nonalcoholic neuro- 
psychiatric hospital patients in the water-content re- 
sponses to the Rorschach. In addition to simple sum- 
ming of water content responses, a scaled score based 
on dynamic considerations and clinicians' judgments 
of extracted water responses were used to differ- 
entiate the groups. None of the 3 methods success- 
fully distinguished the groups. A high proportion 
of interjudge agreement in the judgments points out 
the good possibility on projective testing of clinicians 
agreeing with each other reassuringly while they 
agree insignificantly with outside reality.” —A. R. 
Jensen. 

6036. Martin, Barclay. The validity of a self 
report measure of anxiety as a function of the 
time interval covered by the instructions. J. con- 
sult. Psychol 1959(Oct), 23, 468.—Taylor MAS 
scores did not correlate with any of the criterion 
тпеаѕигеѕ.—4. А. Kramish. 

6037. Marui, Sumiko. (Gifu U.) C. A. T. ni 
kansuru ichi kenkyü: Yogoshisetsu shüyoji to 
kateiji no hanno ni arawareta sai ni tsuite. [Ач 
study on the CAT: A comparison of the children in 
reformatories with home children on their responses.] 
Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 133-141.—CA T responses by 2 
groups of 5- and 6-year-old children were compared; 
34 children in reformatories and 50 children from а 
kindergarten. Bellack’s pictures were used with 
minor modification. Results were as follows: the in- 
stitutionalized children rarely projected parents and 
emotional parents-child relation in their response, 
their need responses were limited to food and play, 
their stories were picture dominant and poorly struc- 
tured and were neither happy nor unhappy but emo- 
tionally neutral. It was concluded that CAT is а use- 
ful tool to investigate need, anxiety, and conflict in 
children —S. Ohwaki. 
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6038. Milam, James Robert. (U. Washington) 
An application of the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule to problems in psychopathology. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1075.—Abstract. 


6039. Moya, Gonzalo, Estudia de inteligencia, 
personalidad y comportamiento en un grupo de 
165 soldados. Segunda Parte. [A study of intelli- 
gence, personality and behavior in a group of 165 
soldiers. Part IL] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1959 (Apr-Jun), 14, 321-389.—Rorschach results for 
this group show wide variability in R. К, У, S96, 
M, FM, m, FC% > CF% seem positively related to 
intelligence and cultural level. Texture responses, 
perspective, and records showing color shock or no 
shock at all also seem positively related. Dd%, situa- 
tional responses, and shading shock seem negatively 
related. Color responses occurred in almost all 
records. Clinical disturbance did not seem associated 
with the presence of pure C, Cn was rare, and Cproj. 
seemed associated with somatic concern. Both color 
and shading shock were common. Relation of other 
signs to anxiety and hostility were noted.—B. S. 
Aaronson, 

6040. O’Connor, James P., & Stefic, Edward C. 
(Catholic U. America) Some patterns of hypo- 
chondriasis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 363- 
371.—This study was designed “to isolate and iden- 
tify, as far as possible the factorial dimensions of the 
MMPI hypochandrias scale.” Ss were 300 white, 
male veterans of varying diagnosis in a neuropsychi- 
atric hospital, Tetrachoric r's (cosine pi) were com- 
puted between the 33 H, scale items and 12 additional 
items on the MMPI D scale. Tyron's cluster analy- 
sis procedure was used to reduce the 45 X 45 matrix 
to a 30 X 30 matrix, which was factor analyzed by the 
complete centroid method. 3 factors emerged: As- 
thenic reaction, vague somatic complaints, and gas- 
trointestinal reaction, A second-order factor was 
identified as poor physical health. Comparisons with 
Comrey's factors (see 33: 3313, 3314, 3315) show 
significant comparability.—]V. Coleman. 


6041. Gsterling, Olle. (Uppsala U.) Validering 
av en metod för bestämning av barns reaktioner 
infór behovsinterferens. [Validation of a method 
to measure the reactions of children to frustration.] 
Pedag. Forsk., Nord., 1958, No. 2, 59-66.—The 
validity of a picture frustration test (adapted from 
Rosenzweig's P-F Study) was examined in a group 
of Swedish boys. The criterion, consisting of be- 
havioral ratings made while the boys were at summer 
camp, had a substantial correlation with only 1 of the 
response categories, "extroverted aggression." The 
other categories were: “rational solution," “substi- 
tute reaction,” “introverted aggression,” “resigna- 
tion,” and “stereotyped behavior.” English summary. 
—L. Goldberger. 

6042. Ouchi, Gosuke. (Miyagi Child Guidance 
Clinic) C.A.T. ni kansuru kenkyü: II. T.A.T. 
tono hikaku. [A study on CAT: IL. A comparison 
with TAT.] Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 194-207, 264-265. 
—“6 Bellack’s C.A.T. cards and 6 Waseda T.A.T. 
cards were alternately presented to 20 children, 5-8 
average age, from a kindergarten." The main find- 
ings were: (a) no significant difference in all meas- 
ures was found between the 2 tests, (b) no significant 
differences in scores were found between anthro- 
pomorphyzed and nonanthropomorphyzed cards in 
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CAT and between cards of children and of adults 
only in TAT. The data suggest that the partial re- 
vision of Bellack’s assumption is necessary, English 
abstract.—S. Ohwaki. 

6043. Panel, David M., & Martin, Barclay. The 
relationship between GSR and speech disturbances 
in psychotherapy. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1959 
(May), 58, 402-405.—". . . the relationship between 
points of emotional arousal or anxiety as defined 
by the GSR and the occurrence of speech disturb- 
ances in psychotherapy [was investigated]. Syn- 
chronized GSR and verbal recordings . . . provided 
the basic data." Speech disturbances were maximal 
at times coincident with GSR deflections and de- 
creased in frequency on either side of GSR deflec- 
tions. Additional validity is provided for both speech 
disturbances and the GSR as measures of momentary 
changes in anxiety level in psychotherapy—G. Frank, 

6044, Pasamanick, Benjamin; Dinitz, Simon, & 
Lefton, Mark. (Ohio State U.) Psychiatric ori- 
entation and its relation to diagnosis and treat- 
ment in a mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Aug), 116, 127-132.—An analysis of the final diag- 
noses of 538 female first admissions to the Columbus 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital showed a wide 
variation of diagnostic label both interward and inge 
ward, the latter being compared under 3 different ad- 
ministrations. Under existing conditions, it 1s be- 
lieved that both diagnosis and related care and Hes 
ment are closely related to the psychiatrist's si 
thought and determined by it rather than by objectiv 
classificatory criteria.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6045. Rattleff, Anker. Om teoridannelse on 
personlighedstests. [On the culture theory COL 
sonality tests.] Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 29 pine 
The culture theory of personality tests, паш ae 
Rorschach, is discussed by the author. The E 
interpretation of the specific role of form mo a 
responses as effecting emotionality—the ШО Di 
indicating imagination and intuition, the dod 
tending toward M. or normal stage in innen 
not yet fully developed, and the (minor mon ШП 
showing under development or repression Eur- 
life—is criticized for lack of clinical evi ud 
ther clarification and pus are needed in 
teresting project.—O. I. Jacobsen. e 

6046, Sines, Lloyd К. (Fergus Falls State Мор, 
The relative contribution 0 
kinds of data to accuracy in personality а) 492, 
ment. J. consult. Psychol., ) ve clinici 
—A group of patients were studied by a 
Comparisons between psychodiagnosticians accuracy 
pists showed differences in diagnostic nostic in 
frames of reference, and use of tests. ee поела. 
terviews were more accurate in describing P alidity of 
Rorschach and MMPI да, not influence Y 
judgments.—4. A. Kramish. isons Бе 

6047. Smith, Gudmund J. W. Comp eriments 
tween adaptive patterns in two RS А mirror 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1959, 16, 302-3 adaptati 
drawing test was compared with an Ad 
Stroop's color-word test to serial soorrediction anc 
all correlations emerged according to п where the 
were highly significant in dimensioni ved to cor- 
mirror-drawing test had previously DEAS. Кири“ 
respond to well defined clinical syndromes: 

Rabson. 
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6048. Spielberger, Charles D. (Duke U.) Evi- 
dence of a practice effect on the Miller Analogies 
Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1959( Aug), 43, 259-263.— 
Do scores on the Miller Analogies Test improve with 
practice? “Of a total of 48 Ss, 39 improved. . . . 
Maximum improvement in scores occurred for that 
range of the MAT which might be considered most 
important from the standpoint of graduate student 
selection."—J. W. Russell. 


6049. Spivack, George; Levine, Murray, & 
Sprigle, Herbert. Intelligence test performance 
and the delay function of the ego. J. consult. Psy- 
chol, 1959(Oct), 23, 428-431—The Ss were 123 
emotionally disturbed adolescents. Ego delay func- 
tion correlates with IQ. Intelligence test performance 
and personality variables can be considered within a 
CMM theoretical framework, 18 refs.—4. A. Kram- 
ish, 


6050, Tanaka, Fuzio. (Kanazawa Medical U., 
Japan) Rorschach no undó hanno to chino tono 
kankei. [Rorschach movement responses in relation 
to intelligence.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1958(Oct), 
б, 85-91, 132-133.—100 delinquent boys were used. 
Movement responses in the Rorschach test were 
classified in 7 categories, and the frequency of the 
Tesponse for each category was correlated with IQ 
measured by the Wechsler scale. Results were: (a) 
4 positive r was found between M and IQ, (b) г 
was higher with verbal IQ than nonverbal IQ, (c) no 
relation was found between FM and IQ. English 
abstract —S. Ohwaki, 


6051. Taylor, Irving J. (Taylor Manor Hosp., 
Ellicott City, Md.) Clinical evaluation of a new 
Phenothiazine tranquilizer, fluphenazine (prolixin). 
pu. J. Psychiat., 1950 (Nov), 116, 457-458.—N. Н. 

nko, 


6052. Towbin, Alan Р. Hostility in Rorschach 
Content and overt aggressive behavior. J. abnorm. 
soc, Psychol., 1959( May), 58, 312-316.—“The Ror- 
schach was administered to 96 hospitalized psychotic 
Veterans, 48 assaultive and 48 nonassaultive, under 
one of five conditions. Test records were scored for 
pesressive content. . . . It was predicted that there 

j b positive correlation between the behavioral and 
ше Measures of aggression, and that the test meas- 
m 18 influenced by the . . . power and status of the 

aminer, A significant positive correlation . . . 


Was found” C. Frank. 


mo. Trankell, Arne. (Stockholm U., Sweden) 
i y chologist as an instrument of prediction. 
lei» Psychol., 1959 (Jun), 43, 170-175.—This se- 
tical ш meant to be a synthesis of a statis- 
istered ons clinical approach. Psychologists admin- 
copilot group and individual tests to applicants for 
"Darin, E in the Scandinavian Airlines System. 
Were i € years 1951—56 a total of 780 applicants 
Were с amined.” Remaining and dismissed pilots 
Criteri ompared and the resulting data served as the 
пута ei the validity of the selection system. The 
Agreed UE discussed their evaluations until they 
instanc; Оп ratings. The results suggest that in this 
i ere Clinical prediction was better than statistical. 
When os) 10 magic in the fact that psychologists, 
бте} en this leading role, can be more effective as 
018 than batteries of tests," —J. W. Russell. 


34: 6048-6059 


6054. Wallon, Edward J. (Purdue U.) A study 
of criteria used to differentiate the human-figure 
drawings of normals, neurotics, and psychotics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1873.—Abstract. 

6055. Walton, D., & Black, D. A. (Winwick 
Hosp., Liverpool, England) The predictive validity 
of a psychological test of brain-damage. J. ment. 
Sci, 1959(Jul), 105, 807-810—A modified word- 
learning test correctly classified all neurotics and 
psychotics and 81% of the organics.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6056. Walton, Donald; Mather, Marcia, & 
Black, D. A. (Winwick Hosp., Warrington, Eng- 
land) The validity of the Meehl M.M.P.I. psy- 
chotic scale in the diagnosis of schizophrenia. J. 
ment. Sci., 1959( Jul), 105, 869-871.—No 2 nosologi- 
cal groups were distinguished with this scale—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6057. Wiener, Morton; Blumberg, Albert; Seg- 
man, Sarah, & Cooper, Alan. (Clark U.) Judg- 
ment of adjustment by psychologists, psychiatric 
social workers, and college students, and its rela- 
tionship to social desirability. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 315-321—Q-sort arrays of the 
characteristics of “well-adjusted people" were elicited 
from psychologists. These were compared one with 
the other, with ratings by social workers and college 
students, as well as with the findings of previous re- 
search. The results indicated that psychologists as a 
group seem to agree, social workers are less con- 
sistent amongst themselves. There is general agree- 
ment between all 3 groups, partial agreement with 
previous research. The dimension of social desira- 
bility was seen to be playing a role in what char- 
acteristics were culled as being characteristic of ad- 
justment.—G. Frank. 

6058. Wilensky, Harold. (Franklin D. Roosevelt 
VA Hosp. Montrose, N.Y.) Rorschach develop- 
mental level and social participation of chronic 
schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 87-92.— 
The Rorschachs of 32 chronic schizophrenics are com- 
pared with ratings of their participation in social 
situations. Rorschach responses were rated for “de- 
velopmental level” (DL), based on criteria derived 
from Werner's theory of developmental levels of per- 
ceptual organization. Significant correlations be- 
tween DL and ward behavior and social participation 
were found.—4. R. Jensen. 

6059. Williams, J. Robert. A test of the validity 
of the P-technique in the measurement of internal 
conflict. J. Pers., 1959 (Sep), 27, 418-437.—"'To test 
the empirical validity of this method the results ob- 
tained by it were compared with those secured from 
each of four independent indices of conflict-hospi- 
talized-nonhospitalized status of Ss, psychiatric rat- 
ings, certain 16 PF scores, and clinical judgments 
based on life-history material. Five major hypotheses 
were formulated, encompassing the kinds of events 
expected in order to conclude that the method was 
valid. То check on the versatility of the method, 
relationships of a positive, negative, and neutral char- 
acter were included in the predictions. Two of the 
hypotheses were generally supported in that (a) the 
hospitalized Ss showed significantly greater conflict 
and (b) no significant relationship was found be- 
tween degree of conflict as measured by P-technique 
and scores on the A and B factor scales of the 16 PF 
test. 25 refs—A. Rosen. 
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6060. Zierl, W. Therapeutisches Rollenspiel im 
Sceno-Test (“Scenodrama”). [Therapeutic role 
playing with the Sceno test: Sceno drama.] Prax. 
Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1959(May-Jun), 8, 
113-124.—This test has been found to facilitate rep- 
resentation of personal relationships with the next of 
kin. It calls for dynamic interpretation of these rela- 
tionships after the child has used the materials for 
"setting the scene.” Subsequent inquiry into the 
child's reasons for his test productions frequently has 
a sobering, disconcerting effect, because of his in- 
ability or unwillingness to reveal unconscious ma- 
terial. In contrast, the Sceno test can be used as a 
role-playing technique with children by encouraging 
them to project onto the materials after they have 
finished setting them up, and to use them for spon- 
taneous role playing. Case histories illustrate the 
therapeutic use and effectiveness of this method, 
which dispenses with any interpretation by the thera- 
pist.—E. Schwerin. 


(See also Abstracts 5960, 6163, 6167, 6235, 6393, 
6404, 6410, 6484, 6505(a) 6561) 
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6061. Trifluoperazine: Further clini- 
cal and laboratory studies. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lea 
& Febiger, 1959. 191 p. $3.50.—21 articles in which 
physicians describe their clinical experiences with 
trifluoperazine (“Stelazine”), and 1 article on the 
pharmacology of the drug. The 6 sections include: 
mental and emotional disorders in outpatients, ad- 
juvant therapy in psychosomatic conditions, manage- 
ment of behavior disorders in mentally defective chil- 
dren, antiemetic effects, pharmacological and labora- 
tory studies, and extrapyramidal symptoms. ^"... 
trifluoperazine, in low dosage, is effective in relieving 
anxiety and associated symptoms . . . without pro- 
ducing lethargy or drowsiness to the degree seen with 
similar-acting agents."—G. A. Heise. 


6062. Aronson, H., Silverstein, A. B., & Klee, 
б. D. (U. Maryland Medical School) Influence 
of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25) on subjec- 
tive time. AMA Arch. gen, Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 
1, 469-472.—24 normal adult Ss significantly over- 
estimated the stimulus intervals indicating that time 
passes more slowly.—L. A. Pennington. 


6063. Azima, H., Durost, H., Arthurs, Dorothy, 
& Silver, A. (McGill U., Canada) The effect of 
RO-5-0831/1 (marplan) in depressive states. 
oe J. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 116, 453-454.—N. Н. 

ronko. 


6064. Azima, Hassan; Azima, Fern J., & Durost, 
Henry B. (McGill U., Canada) Psychoanalytic 
formulations of effects of reserpine on schizo- 
phrenic organization. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1959(Dec), 1, 662-670.—Psychodynamic studies of 
10 chronic patients suggested that the reserpine- 
treated Ss: (a) abandoned their defences of with- 
drawal and splitting, (b) showed a shift in mood 
toward the elation-depression states, (c) showed a 
shift from the experiental state of being in bits to 
wholeness. . .. These chanegs are seen as indicative 
of a shift from paranoid to manic-depressive-like 
positions." Rorschach test findings and Figure Draw- 
ings document the data from clinical interview,— 
L. A. Pennington. 
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6065. Balint, Michael. (Tavistock Clinic, Lon- 
don, England) Opening moves in psychotherapy, 
J. Hillside Hosp., 1959, 8, 920.—". . . the first step 
in psychotherapy is to establish the fact that the pa- 
tient is struggling with a conflict and that this con- 
flict has causal connections with the illness ‘offered, 
ie, it is pathogenic. . . . The second step is to diag- 
nose what the specific help needed is, and the third, 
psychotherapy proper, to provide that help... . if 
any feelings or emotions are engendered in the doctor 
while treating the patient, these must be evaluated 
also as an important symptom of the patient’s illness, 
but on no account be acted upon.” Doctors should 
never forget that every patient has 2 illnesses (autog- 
enous and iatrogenous) which require integration 
and that attaching diagnostic labels “may reassure 
and help us doctors, but never the patients.” Also a 
therapist “should never try to console himself that he 
has helped by mere listening” even if he is thanked 
for it—G. Y. Kenyon. : 

6066. Barry, Maurice J., Robinson, David B, & 
Johnson, Adelaide M. (Mayo Clinic) Ego dis- 
tortions: Some modifications in therapeutic ко 
nic. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959(Oct), 13, 809-825, 
—The validity of the concept of “borderline state 
as an entity is questioned. Patients are regarded x 
representing a spectrum of qualities of both еш 
and psychoses. The ego distortions are seen a8 ET үй 
tive responses to the vicissitudes of both intrapsyc | 
and environmental stresses. The bilateral Pas | 
interactions of patient and parent are descril ү js 
well as the corrective interactions of patien 
therapist.—L. N. Solomon. С.в 

6067. Baughman, Е. Earl; Shands, Harley Ат 
Hawkins, David R. Intensive psychotherapy eon 
personality change: Psychological test стад 206- 
of a single case. Psychiatry, 1959( Aug), 2h ct 
301.—The patient (see 34: 6125) was d y with 
beginning and after 6 months of psychot ee 
Rorschach, TAT, MMPI, CPI, and Q ү tan 
records were analyzed by experts on e tests ha 
and ignorant of the order in which the ге d 
been administered and without other nom of 
the case. The test findings regarding the ee 
the personality change were remarkably c 


C. T. Bever. | P 
Louis. Chimiothérapie ie 
аш аргона, [Chemotherapy of depressiv 


états dépressifs. — [mipra- 
states.] Cah. Laennec, 1959, 19(2); 27-36 eor 
mine has proven highly effective in the ful results in 
of depression. It has achieved Vue in 3 0 
3 out of 4 melancholic depressives an Wd 
nonmelancholic cases. Psychiatric trea "iss d 
capable of appreciating 2 of the major ic comp 
treatment: the risk of suicide or of пе ЕИ 
tions. The spectacular action of ра for the psy: 
pressed states poses a theoretical probe Ei psychosis 
chiatrist of the extension of the com been consid- 
to certain states which have previna 
ered essentially neurotic. —W. W. "m 60) 
6069. Bierer, Joshua. Critical ae therapy 
concepts in present day group лоб. 19 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopa oa therapie 
110-118—Excessive claims by STOPE jor que” 
should be avoided since there is not Ex T G. pm 
tion on which all group therapists a866 
Rabson. 
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6070. Bird, H. Waldo, & Martin, Peter A. Fur- 
ther consideration of the "cold, sick" husband. 
Psychiatry, 1959 (Aug), 22, 250-254.—3 prominent 
characteristics were commonly found in the person- 
ality structures of 14 husbands in the marriages of 
the “lovesick” wife and the “cold, sick" husband (see 
34: 6103) : unusual ability to endure the stresses of 
their instinctual drives and of external reality, ca- 
pacity to show warmth in interpersonal relationships, 
capacity to mature.  Psychotherapeutic considera- 
tions are discussed in relation to their and their wives’ 
treatment.—C. T. Bever. 


6071. Board, Cynthia; King, Jane; Tierney, 
Anna Marie, & Lichtenberg, Philip. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Time perspective and 
intimacy: Their effect on patient behavior in oc- 
cupational therapy. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1959(Oct), 1, 425-433.— The factors of time and 
intimacy are discussed with reference to their salu- 
tary use in the development of group occupational 
therapy programs.—L. А. Pennington. 


6072. Board, Francis A. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Patients’ and physicians’ judgments 
of outcome of psychotherapy in an outpatient 
clinic: A questionnaire investigation. AMA Arch. 
деп. Psychiat., 1959(Aug), 1, 185-196.— Follow-up 
Study of 53 patients, judged successfully treated, and 
of 35 others, judged as failures, showed that the 57 
Psychiatrists and the “success group” agreed in 
therapeutic evaluations. Those unsuccessfully treated, 
as viewed by their therapists, reported “that they had 
been Successfully treated." These and other findings 
from the questionnaire, reproduced in this article, are 


discussed with reference to areas of difficulty between . 


therapist and patient. 54 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 


6073, Brady, J. P., Zeller, W. W., & Reznikoff, 
Attitudinal factors influencing outcome of 
hospitalized Patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 
1959( Oct-Dec), 20, 326-334.— Patients attitudes to- 
Ward psychiatric hospitals, psychiatrists, and treat- 
ment were evaluated using a Psychiatric Attitudes 
‘attery and Degree of Improvement Rating Scale. 
Avorable responses to treatment seemed associated 
it Start of treatment with perception of the treatment 
Situation as neutral, the hospital as supporting and 
Protective, and the patient’s role as both active and 
Passive, There seemed to be no relation between 
кез View of the psychiatrist and outcome of 
“етеп, French and Spanish summaries.—$. 
QUruch, 
wA. Brick, Harry; Doub, W. H., Jr., & Perdue, 
bs: C. A further study on the effect of mepro- 
ны оп anxiety reactions in penitentiary in- 
id J. soc. Ther., 1959, 5, 190-198.—8 weeks 
hi М of 59 inmates, each being given 400 mg. daily, 
wit a the relative effectiveness of this tranquilizer 
th the Population observed. Indices of efficacy of 
"ug in alleviating anxiety and tension were 
Оп before-and-after Rorschach productions.— 
* 4. Pennington, 


0075. Brody, Selwyn. Value of group psycho- 
Русу In patients with “polysurgery addiction. 

зу, Quart, 1959 (Apr), 33, 260-283.— Group 
Туси пегару is a valuable method for developing а 
tion otherapeutic attitude toward the surgical addic- 
* “he pressure on the ego for surgery can be re- 


ased 
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placed and counteracted by the pressure for a psycho- 
therapeutic interest in the group. Patients who are 
candidates for operation in surgical clinics should be 
screened for a trial of group psychotherapy for possi- 
ble prevention of surgical addiction—D. Prager. 


6076. Bühler, Charlotte. (1127 N. Sweetzer Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Gemeinsame Grundzüge und 
Probleme moderner Psychotherapie. [Common 
principles and problems in modern psychotherapy.] 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 1-14.—In spite of 
the large number of methods and theories in psycho- 
therapy, essentially 2 principles underlie psychother- 
apy of today: psychoanalytic theory of tension reduc- 
tion to obtain homeostatic balance and the theory of 
self-realization of neoanalytic therapists. Both theo- 
ries lack a connection which leads into the future of 
the patients. As a more appropriate goal of therapy 
the concept of constructiveness is proposed. It con- 
cludes a study of cultural ties and values dependent 
upon them, 18 refs.—W. J. Koppitz. 


6077. Cole, Charles E., Patterson, Ralph M., 
Craig, James B., Thomas, William E., Ristine, 
Leonard P., Stahly, Mary, & Passamanick, Ben- 
jamin. (Columbus, О.) A controlled study of ef- 
ficacy of iproniazid in treatment of depression. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 1, 513-518.— 
89 depressed patients were randomly assigned to 1 of 
3 treatment groups: iproniazid, placebo, or psycho- 
therapy. After a 6 weeks' trial the psychotherapy 
group showed the most change, the placebo the least, 
with the drug group in between. Statistical analyses 
of the ratings (Lorr scale) were, however, not sig- 
nificant. It is concluded that these findings do not 
support the view that the drug is effective in the 
treatment “of depression as a symptom.”—L, А. 
Pennington. 

6078. Covington, C. M., Nickols, J. E, Jr, & 
Browning, G. J. (Rusk State Hosp, W. Va.) A 
sodium amytal method of applying the concept of 
suppression to the treatment of psychosis. J. psy- 
chol. Stud., 1959, 11, 67-73.—The exploratory study 
of a possible method of relating the concept of sup- 
pression to the active treatment of psychosis is dis- 
cussed, as is the possibility of helping disturbed pa- 
tients by teaching them to consider 1 problem at a 
time through the mechanism of suppression —M, .S. 
Mayzner. 

6079. Deniker, Pierre. Progrés récents des chi- 
miothérapie psychiatrique. [Recent progress in 
psychiatric chemotherapy.] Cah. Laennec, 1959, 19 
(2), 4-17.—The use of drugs in the therapy of psy- 
chopathology is traced from the introduction of 
chlorpromazine in 1952. Following delay, the drugs 
are divided into psychosedatives, psychostimulants and 
psychopathogenics. ^ Psychosedatives are hypnotic 
(immenoctal, nembutal, eunoctal, pentothal), neuro- 
leptic (phenothiazines and alkaloids of rauwolfia), 
or transquillizing (carbamate of methylpentinol, hy- 
droxyzine, meprobamate, procalmadiol). Psycho- 
stimulants bring about alertness (amphetamines like 
dextrogyrate amphetamine and methylamphetamine) 
or alleviate depression (isoniazide, iproniazide, imi- 
pramine). Lysergamide (LSD-25) and psilocybine 
are included under psychopathogenic drugs. Empha- 
sis is placed on the changes in psychiatric treatment 
which the introduction of such drugs has effected.— 
W. W. Meissner. 
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6080. deRopp, Robert S. Drugs and the mind. 
New York: Grove Press, 1960. x, 310 p. $1.95.— 
A paperback edition of a 1957 publication. 


6081. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Early experiments with 
group psychotherapy: A historical review. mer. 
J. Psychother., 1959 (Oct), 13, 882-891.—A brief re- 
view of some early developments in group psycho- 
therapy.—L. N. Solomon. 


6082. Family Service Association of America. 
The use of group techniques in the family agency. 
New York: Author, 1959. 43 p. $.75.—3 papers 
presented at the 1959 biennial meeting of the Family 
Service Association of America review the current 
use of group therapy methods in family service 
agencies. Included are discussions of the rationale 
for the use of group methods, the type of client for 
whom it is thought to be most appropriate, and how 
the program of group therapy is integrated with the 
casework approach. 19 refs.—H. P. Shelley. 


6083. Flach, Frederic F., & Regan, Peter Е. 
(Cornell U. Medical Coll.) The influence of chlor- 
promazine on pathologic emotions and sexual un- 
rest. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Aug), 129, 171-176. 
—Effects of chlorpromazine as an adjunct to psycho- 
therapy were studied in 142 unselected inpatients 
treated at the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic. 
Emotional and psychopathological features of patients 
were determined before, during, and at end of treat- 
ment. The results showed significant variations in 
drug response that were associated with specific emo- 
tions and psychopathologic features, singly and in 
combination.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6084. Foulkes, S. H.  Psychoanalysis, group 
psychotherapy, group analysis. Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 119-131.—Grow- 
ing opposition to group therapy by psychoanalysis can 
be predicted before eventual integration. If analysis 
is applied to groups, the question still remains, which 
type of analysis: orthodox or deviationist? Changes 
in analytic viewpoint for group application: free as- 
sociation and its collective equivalent; the dream and 
changes in its dynamic meaning in the 1-, 2-, and 
multi-person situation. Group analysis is far more 
than merely applied psychoanalytic principles.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6085. Frank, Jan. (State U. New York Down- 


state Medical Center) "Treatment approach to act- 
ing-out character disorders. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1959, 8, 42-53.—'"The main technical problem is... 
to make ego dystonic, what is ego syntonic.” А 
"hierarchy of acting out" is postulated. “In the first 
year, or so, I try to prohibit . . . all self-destructive 
activities . . . and also those dangerous for the com- 
munity or family. . . . I do not do this by transfer- 
ence interpretation, but by immediate therapeutic in- 
tervention. . . . the analyst has a priori to prevent 
the impasse, the terrible impasse, which is bound to 
come if he is overpermissive." The therapist should 
also “be able to show himself spontaneously, as a 
human being, with all the human frailities, . . | and be 
able to display the whole gamut of human emotions.” 
A stand is taken in favor of “dynamic neurology” 
rather than “the culturalistic, environmentalist 
school.” 38 refs.—G. Y. Kenyon. 


6086. Gabriel, John. (U. New England, Aus- 
tralia) Self knowledge and the therapeutic proc- 
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ess. Aust. J. Psychol. 1959(Dec), 11, 215—Ap. 
stract. 


6087. Garfield, Sol L., & Affleck, D. C. (Ne. 
braska Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) An appraisal of 
duration of stay in outpatient psychotherapy, J, 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Nov), 129, 492-498.—N. Н, 
Pronko. 


6088. Goldman, Alfred E., & Zamansky, Harold 
S. (Norristown State Hosp., Pa.) The effect of 
tranquilizing drugs and rehabilitation activities 
on ward behavior. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 (Dec), 
129, 568-572.—2 matched groups of 15 psychotic 
women were compared for possible improvement in 
their ward behavior scores. Тһе "rehabilitation 
drug" group received treatment with conservative 
dosages of tranquilizing drugs following a years in- 
tensive program of rehabilitation therapy. The “drug- 
alone" group received only matched doses of tran- 
quilizing drugs." Results showed that drugs alone 
did not affect general ward behavior in a clearly 
demonstrable fashion. It was concluded that "tran- 
quilizing drugs effect behavioral improvement by 
facilitating a greater utilization of environmental re- 
sources by the patient."—N. Н. Pronko. 


6089. Golner, J. H., Geddes, Н. M., & Arsenian, 
J. Notes on the use of recorded minutes in group 
therapy with chronic psychotic patients. i 
chiat. Quart., 1959(Apr), 33, 312-325.—The р 
cipal value of the "feedback" lies in its а i 
the reality sense of the patients. It can also Nd 
group because it summarizes a shared е ui 
The feedback became a co-therapist. The e 
job became more difficult, significant, and ie 
The leader felt that the feedback diminished his га] 
and forced him to view his role more critica^y- 7 
Prager. 


6090, Gutheil, Emil A. Problem of us 2d 
Obsessive-compulsive neurosis. Amer. D i ч 
ther., 1959(Oct), 13, 793-808.—The genera gener 
therapy with the obsessive-compulsive are a 
improvement of the ego integration, strength of the 
the ego-id boundary cathexis, impor ego-out- 
superego functions, and improvement 0 t these aims 
side-world relation. Techniques to achieve 
are discussed.—L. M. Solomon. 


impact 
6091. Hadden, Samuel B. A note on pr 
of group psychotherapy on рвуеМА у, 7, 131-137. 
chother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 193 ue develop- 
— Group therapy is one phase of psychia 
ment and is continuous with ear 
Group analysis of the psychiatrist 
dividual analysis. The emphasis on th 
munities” may eventually contribute to 2 
ment of more mature leadership among 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6092. Hagarty, J. G., & Dabbs, A. К. Т 
Hosp., Kent КОШАН) А controlled аш Sti. 
effectiveness of trifluopromazine. king improve 
1959 (Tul), 105, 811-814.—Although sttikme eq by 
ment in management and on behaviors Es Sy- 
rating scale were noted, the improve L. Wilkins: 
chological test responses was absent.—"^ + 


: ugs а0 

6093. Hoch, Paul H. (Columbia Чою e б 

psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., t drug тар) 
305-308.—The thesis is developed tha! 


jons t" 
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can be effectively combined with psychotherapy with- 
out harm to the treatment situation.—N. H. Pronko. 


6094. Hulse, Wilfred C. Einheit oder Einig- 
keit in Gruppen-Psychotherapie. [Oneness or uni- 
fication in group psychotherapy.] Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 138-147.—The 
papers at the group therapy congress divide into 2 
groups: the evolution of methods to treat ill persons, 
and the application of these methods to large social 
betterment. Unification is not sought, only the “опе- 
ness" of group therapy as а science.—G, Rubin-Rab- 
son, 

6095. Knopf, Irwin J., Worell, Judith, & Wolff, 
Harold D. Effect of meprobamate on stimulus 
generalization under experimental stress. AMA 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Dec), 1, 630-633.—It was 
hypothesized that meprobamate would improve the 
performances of normal Ss (144 undergraduates) 
in a visual discrimination problem associated with 
intermittent electric shock. Statistical analysis did 
not support the hypothesis. ‘“Meprobamate proved 
to be no more effective . . . under strong experimental 
stress than did a placebo."—L. А. Pennington. 


6096. Kruse, Walter. (Danvers State Hosp., Hat- 
horne, Mass.) Effect of trifluoperazine on audi- 
tory hallucinations in schizophrenics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959(Oct), 116, 318-321.— Intensity, dis- 
tinctness, projection, and reality value of the auditory 
hallucinations in a group of 60 female schizophrenics 
Were studied after 3 months' treatment. The hallu- 
cinatory picture of the patients was noted.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

‚6097. Larson, Arthur N., Hamlon, John $., & 
Sines, Lloyd K. (Fergus Falls State Hosp., Minn.) 

note on the clinical effects of perphenazine at 
very high dosages. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 
116, 456-457 —N. H. Pronko. 


6098. Levin, Monroe L. A reply to Sines’ note 
9n à comparison of the effects of phenobarbital, 
Promethazine, chlorpromazine, and placebo upon 
Mental hospital patients. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
(Oct), 23, 463-464.—'The author in his rebuttal states 
that Sines (see 34: 6127) has confused the meaning 
Of the analysis of variance.—4. A. Kramish. 

б. Levita, Eric. (Columbia U.) Effects of 
hlorpromazine and promazine on tests of per- 
\суеганоп. Disseration Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1074— 

075.— Abstract. 

s O10. Linn, Erwin L. (National Inst. Mental 
4 talth, Bethesda, Md.) Sources of uncertainty in 
"us les of drugs affecting mood, mentation or ac- 
E Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Aug), 116, 97-103. 
in haracteristics of Ss and factors in the social set- 
ó € are considered insofar as they obscure the effects 
tiit; 53 intended to change mentation, mood, or ac- 
will €search techniques are then considered that 
tors lp to control or eliminate these disturbing fac- 

—N. H 
atl: Loevinger, Jane, & Ossorio, Abel. Evalu- 

n of therapy by self-report: A paradox. J. 
lack 4 soc, Psychol. 1959(May), 58, 392-394.—A 
sign og wareness of dissonant feelings may not be a 
means Psychological health but rather of the usual 
denial of dealing with them, viz. repression and 
Means `г` all forms of psychotherapy operate by 

5 of increasing one’s capacity for realistic self- 


34; 6094-6107 


conception.” Therefore, the awareness of dissonant 
feelings, as a function of therapy, may not be a sign 
of psychological illness or the failure of the therapy 
(although the awareness may lead to discomfort), 
The problem of the evaluation of psychotherapy is 
discussed along with the evaluation of psychologic 
normality. 15 refs—G. Frank, 

(U. Illinois) 


6102. Lynch, Thomas Hollister. 
Clearness in communication in relation to emo- 
tional disturbance and to psychotherapy. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1867-1868.—A bstract. 


6103. Martin, Peter, A., & Bird, Н. Waldo. A 
marriage pattern: The “lovesick” wife and the 
"cold, sick" husband. Psychiatry, 1959 (Aug), 22, 
245-249 —In a series of 14 couples, the dependent, 
infantile wife attributed her difficulties to her “cold, 
sick” husband. This marriage pattern represents the 
most difficult psychotherapeutic problem.  "Stereo- 
scopic technique," in which the 2 marital partners are 
treated independently by 2 therapists who confer 
regularly, highlights reality distortions in the pro- 
ductions of either or both partners elucidating the 
characteristic ego defenses and their motivating in- 
stinctual impulses.—C. T. Bever. 


6104. Masserman, Jules H. (Northwestern U, 
Medical School) Alcohol and other drugs as pre- 
ventives of experimental trauma. Quart, J. Stud, 
Alcohol, 1959 (Sep), 20, 464-466.—Results from study 
of neurotic cats whose behavior was modified in some 
cases by alcohol and in others by drugs are sugges- 
tive; but genetic characteristics, biological status, past 
experiences, and motivations affect behavior, includ- 
ing behavior under drugs.—IW. L, Wilkins. 


6105. Miller, Lovick C. Short-term therapy 
with adolescents. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 
(Oct), 29, 772-779.—The primary objective of short- 
term therapy with adolescents is to facilitate the 
formation of an ego identity. Conditions which 
hinder the formation of an identity are considered 
under the headings of: (a) failures in coping with 
previous developmental problems, (b) accidental or 
motivated exposure to overwhelming tension-produc- 
ing situations, (c) failures in the value area, (d) 
withdrawal from societal channels which facilitate 
identity formation. Case material is presented to il- 
lustrate each of these conditions. Historical explora- 
tion and the uncovering of unconscious conflicts is 
de-emphasized. For these adolescents, overcoming 
the fears of the moment is more important than know- 
ing the events which led up to them—R. E. Perl. 


6106. Mokrasch, L. C., & Stevenson, Ian. (U. 
Kansas Medical Center) The metabolism of mes- 
caline with a note on correlations between me- 
tabolism and psychological effects. J. nerv, ment. 
Dis., 1959(Aug), 129, 177-183.—A study of the me- 
tabolism of mescaline in 11 volunteer Ss was made 
in relation to observations on their behavioral re- 
sponses. “No correlations were observed between 
degree or type of behavioral responses and blood 
levels or rates of excretion of mescaline.” —: 
Pronko. 


6107. Moreno, J. L. The scientific meaning and 
the global significance of group psychotherapy. 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 
7, 148-167.—Group therapy has 3 roots: in medicine 
as therapy, in sociology to study behavior and group 
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structure, in religion to explore the depth of groups 
by psychodrama. The theoretical basis of group 
therapy has 6 frames of reference; principle of the 
encounter, the hic et nunc, spontaneity and creativity, 
the common interactional matrix, the common co- 
conscious and unconscious experiences of the mem- 
bers, the role reversal of members.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 

6108. Moreno, Zerka, T. Psychodramatic tech- 
niques. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 
1959, 7, 197-206.—Psychodrama incorporates many 
techniques; it is a methodology. The director's func- 
tions, his instructions to patient, etc., are received. 
More than 300 psychodramatic techniques can be 
traced to rituals and customs of ancient cultures, and 
appears in the classic writings of world literature. 
Moreno has rediscovered and adapted them to his 
objectives.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6109. Naber, R. Seltene Wirkung des auto- 
genen Trainings. [A rarely achieved effect of autog- 
enous training.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959 
(Sep), 9, 205-206.—Autosuggestion was employed by 
a 30-year-old female S to alleviate symptoms of com- 
pulsive masturbation and epileptic absences.—E. 
Schwerin, 

6110. Olson, Gordon W., & Peterson, Donald B. 
(State Hosp., Anoka, Minn,) The development of 
intercurrent disease and injury in the tranquilized 
psychiatric patient. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 
116, 459-460.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6111. Opler, Marvin К. Values in group psy- 
chotherapy. Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 4, 296-298. 
—The time has now come for psychiatry to under- 
stand why it requires more data and insights from 
culture anthropology and to formulate methods and 
practices making use of this fundamental behavioral 
science. Group psychotherapy especially needs the 
methods of value analysis which have grown up next 
door in the science of anthropology.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6112. Oswald, Ian. (U. Oxford, England) De- 
liberate re-hypnotization after the patient's re- 
fusal J. ment. Sci., 1959(Jul), 105, 795-797. —Be- 
cause a fortuitous intervening incident brought about 
a partial amnesia and fear of the therapist, the pa- 
tient was rehypnotized despite her lack of coopera- 
tion, since the ethical considerations involved in leav- 
ing her with a crippling amnesia outweighed those 
involved in her refusal to be hypnotized—W. 1. 
Wilkins. _ 

6113. Pincherle, Manlio. Esperienze cliniche 
con un nuovo neurolettico: La tioridazina. [Clini- 
cal experiences with a new phenothiazine derivative: 
Thioridazine.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959 
(Jul-Aug), 20, 357-371.—This drug influenced favor- 
ably the anxious and the depressive components in 10 
out of 15 patients suffering of anxious-depressive neu- 
rosis, The drug was well tolerated and no side effects 
were observed.—L. L’ Abate, 

6114. Pollack, Benjamin. (1920 South Ave., 
Rochester, N.Y.) Clinical findings in the use of 
tofranil in depressive and other psychiatric states. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Oct), 116, 312-317.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

6115. Regan, Peter F. (U. Florida) Selection 
of the area for psychotherapeutic intervention. 
Amer, J. Psychother., 1959(Oct), 13, 892-898.—“A 
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method of delineating the area for psychotherapeutic 
intervention is described. Such a measure appears to 
be important if the work accomplished in the psycho- 
therapeutic process is to produce the results called for 
by the abstract goals of treatment.”—L. N, Solomon, 


6116. Roebuck, Basil E., & Chambers, Jay L. 
(Eastern State Hosp. Williamsburg, Va.) An 
evaluation of the therapeutic use of trifluproma- 
zine in mental disease. J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1959 
(Aug), 129, 184-192—“Examination of the results 
of this investigation leaves no doubt that trifluproma- 
zine is an effective and useful phrenotropic agent," — 
N. H. Pronko. 


6117. Ropert, Roger. Une chimiothérapie ma- 
jeure en pratique psychiatrique: La chlorproma- 
zine. [A major chemotherapy in psychiatric prac- 
tice: Chlorpromazine.] Cah. Laennec, 1959, 19(2), 
18-26,—The introduction of chlorpromazine and other 
neuroleptic substances has been most effective in the 
control and treatment of agitated states. The entire 
prognosis of manic states has been altered. One can 
almost speak of a revolution in therapy, since agitation 
is not only a symptom but a phenomenon whose sup- 
pression breaks up an order of things to which the 
hospital structure has become bound. The result has 
been a need to develop new techniques in occupational 
and work therapy, recreation, and even psychotherapy, 
both on an individual and a group level—W. 
Meissner. 


6118. Rosenbaum, Gerald; Cohen, Bertram a 
Luby, Elliot D., Gottlieb, Jacques 5, & Yelen, 
Donald. Comparison of sernyl with other drugs: 
Simulation of schizophrenic performance S 
sernyl, LSD-25, and amobarbital (amytal) so a 
I. Attention, motor function, and ргориос e 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Dec), 1, 651-69 ijs 
The performances of 10 chronic schizophrenic үг. 
on attention (reaction time), motor function E 
pursuit), and proprioception (weight discrimina iG 
were compared with the corresponding ш A 
groups of normal Ss receiving sernyl, T 
amytal, respectively. Sernyl was the only 1 0 EN 
drugs that produced disturbances in perfor mens di 
proaching the deficit level exhibited by the Kri i 
phrenic Ss, Tt is concluded that "Sernyl retention 
schizophrenic-like impairments of Dey only 
and motor functions, whereas LSD-25 simulate | 
the secondary symptoms of schizophrenia. = 
Pennington. 


f- 
6119. Sainz, А. Anti-depressant eed ros 
tain phenothiazine combinations. Psychia ` definite 
1959(Apr), 33, 305-311.— There was а vey dores. 
antidepressant effect especially in neurotic ге effec- 
sions. In fact it is concluded that ECT is Ta HE 
tive and more applicable to cycloid depressiv" поргахіс 
involutionals than is a combination of phre 
drugs.—D. Prager. ohn- 


6120. Sarvis, Mary A., Dewees, Sally, 8 во 
son, Ruth Е. A concept of ego-orienti —The 
therapy. Psychiatry, 1959 (Aug), 22, 27 ‘ted, ego-di- 
concept of a flexible, relatively time-limite ейїепсу'" 
rected psychotherapy was developed for ехре inge of 
sake, but is considered applicable to а d psycho 
patients. The main characteristics Ot ae i 
therapeutic approach are presented wit 
illustrations.—C. Т. Bever. 
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6121. Sato, Muneo. (Miyagi Child Guidance 
Clinic) Jido chüshin yügiryoho no shoki ni okeru 
chiry6 kankei no ріпті. [A study of the thera- 

eutic relationships in child-centered play therapy.] 
Bante, 1957, 21(1), 160-171, 267-268.—The forma- 
tion of rapport during child-centered play therapy 
was investigated with 12 children who were brought 
— to a clinic due to adjustment problems. 4 therapeutic 
sessions were recorded. It was found that the fre- 
quency of S's conversation and activity to the thera- 
pist increased with repeated sessions in the Ss who 
could quickly form rapport. In contrast, Ss who 
could not form rapport showed no change. English 
abstract—S. Ohwaki. 

6122. Schecter, David E. The integration of 
group therapy with individual psychoanalysis. 
Psychiatry, 1959( Aug), 22, 267-276.—The therapeu- 
tic contributions of the group process and the effect 
of the group upon the course and structure of the 
_ individual analysis are discussed with special empha- 
sis on the implications for the patient-analyst relation- 
ship. The potential conflict of group therapy with 
— the analytic process is mitigated by introducing group 

therapy later in the analysis when certain kinds of 
infantile and childhood transferences have developed 
and have been resolved and when analytic anonymity 
has decreased in importance.—C. T. Bever. 

6123. Schindler, R. Der soziodynamische As- 
 Pekt in der “bifokalen Gruppentherapie.” [The 
Sociodynamic aspect in “bifocal group therapy."] 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 
207-220.—Patients' parents are integrated into the 
lherapeutic process in a group of their own. Affec- 
tivity within the group is rated according to 1 of 5 
d positions, Patients are divided according to spon- 
taneous behavior into nosological groups. The physi- 
Clan may help by providing a protective attitude. By 
deliberate changes of position, the therapist can stimu- 
late the development of psychodynamics and modify 
Из course,—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

6124. Scott, E. M. Joint and group treatment 
or married alcoholics and their spouses. Psychol. 
Кер, 1959, 5, 725-728.—For two years the author 
Utilized both joint and group therapy for 12 marital 
Couples for whom use of alcohol by one spouse was 
Me presenting problem. The outcome indicated that 

is method was beneficial. It appeared that the 
Majority (10 of the 12 couples) understood them- 
ves and each other better and could discuss many 
Of their problems. For the alcoholics, many of the 
Underlying factors which had led to the use of alcohol 
1 ad disappeared, and alcohol consumption itself was 

10 longer a problem."—C. H. Ammons. 

Bolas. Shands, Harley C., Baughman, E. Earl, & 

awkins, David R. A study of a “transactional” 
‘Psychotherapy, Psychiatry, 1959(Aug), 22, 289- 
; ;—Psychotherapeutic attitudes and techniques are 
M general agreement more on operational than theo- 
etica levels, A theoretical system based on the 
pberations of experienced psychotherapists might be 
10ге useful than those currently in vogue. The first 
Months of the “transactional” psychotherapy of 1 
шеш, Studied by multiple Os, are presented and 

!scussed — C Т, Bever. 

00126. Silber, Austin. (State U. Alcohol Clinic, 
7 уп, N.Y.) Psychotherapy with alcoholics. 
“Nerv. ment, Dis, 1959(Nov), 129, 477-485.—A 
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number of observations are noted on the conduct of 
psychotherapy as practiced with alcoholics at the 
State University Alcohol Clinic, Particular stress is 
given to the exploitation of some of the psychoanaly- 
tic ways of understanding alcoholism.—N. H. Pronko. 


6127. Sines, Lloyd K. A note on Levin's report 
of findings with phenobarbital, promethazine, 
chlorpromazine, and placebo. J, consult. Psychol., 
1959 (Oct), 23, 461—462,—(зее 34: 1516) Criticism 
is pointed at the errors which are apparent in psy- 
chopharmacological research—A, A. Kramish. 


6128. Slavson, S. R. The era of group psycho- 
therapy. Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaeda- 
gog., 1959, 7, 167-196.—Cooperation among men is 
no longer an ideal but a necessity. The group as an 
operational instrument is historically inevitable ; its 
present confusions are a result of the confusions in 
individual therapy. “Nothing is so powerful as an 
idea whose time has come."—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6129. Smith, Alexander B., & Bassin, Alexander. 
Group therapy with homosexuals. J. soc. Ther., 
1959, 5, 225-232.—The functions of the BARO Civic 
Center Clinic in Brooklyn, New York, in the estab- 
lishment of groups, exclusively homosexual, for pur- 
poses of psychotherapy are described. ‘The use of the 
nondirective approach, the role of the therapist, and 
verbal reactions by group members are discussed 
along with a brief review of earlier efforts by others 
to treat those with similar problems—L, A. Penning- 
ton, 

6130. Smith, Jackson A., Christian, Dorothy; 
Mansfield, Elaine, & Figaredo, Alfredo. (U. Ne- 
braska Coll. Medicine) А graphic comparison of 
five phenothiazines. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 
116, 392-399.—A. series of 5 phenothiazine deriva- 
tives was studied comparatively in terms of improve- 
ment and side effects in a group of 2200 patients. 
Improvement occurred so infrequently that a “double- 
blind” or controlled study was not considered neces- 
sary.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6131. Stokvis, Berthold. Gruppenpsychothera- 
peutische Erfahrungen bei Asthmatikern. [Ex- 
perience in group psychotherapy with asthmatics.] 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 
220-232.—In the group, insight-giving interpreta- 
tions are less important than the cathartic-suggestive 
and psychagogic effects. Analytic training and a 
small group (4) are essential. Group selection is 
critical. The group and individual analysts should 
be different persons. Group therapy increased the 
number of improved cases to 50-60% over 40-50% 
for individual therapy alone.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6132. Sulzer, Edward Stanton. (Columbia U.) 
The psychological effects of promazine on chronic 
psychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Sep), 20, 1075-1076—Abstract. 

6133. Tauber, Edward S., & Green, Maurice R. 
Prelogical experience: An inquiry into dreams 
and other creative processes. New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, xi, 196 p. $3.75.—The study of pre- 
logical experience comprising dreams, the elusive 
images which accompany thinking, creative inspira- 
tion, and the perception of minute and subliminal 
cues, especially in interpersonal relations, These can 
not be approached through the "literal" logic of the 
sciences but need to be understood in terms of a dif- 
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ferent logic of stimultaneous, multiple reference. The 
authors' intention is "to reexamine something of the 
foundations of symbolic theory. . . . Specifically . . . 
in relation to the vast continuum of . . . responses 
that operate at the margin of awareness and come 
to the edge of focal attention rather than being di- 
vulged through the logical formulations of the con- 
scious mind. . . . Our general thesis will be that these 
prelogical processes are an inherent part of man's 
symbolizing equipment and that they . . . present this 
inner experience . . . and his relation to others in a 
far wider sense than is . . . realized . . . in the pro- 
cedures at present employed in psychoanalytic prac- 
tice." Several chapters apply this theory to the tech- 
nique of Sullivan and Fromm oriented psychotherapy, 
especially in the active use of countertransference 
data, arguing that therapists’ insistence on imper- 
sonal detachment interferes with the therapeutic goal 
of mature interpersonal relations.—F. Wyatt. 


6134. Tosquelles, F., Gentis, R., Enkin, М. & 
Bonnet, F. On group therapy within the general 
framework of institutional therapeutics. Acta psy- 
chother. psychosom, orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 239-242. 
—The primary condition of the therapeutic integra- 
tion of the psychoanalytic group into the general in- 
stitutional structure consists precisely in the free 
spontaneous activity of patients within the coopera- 
tive system. If occupational and play therapy are 
rigidly and authoritatively structured in the inflexible 
frame of the hospitals medical administration, in- 
dividual participation is difficult to achieve and thera- 
peutic analytic investigation unthinkable—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

6135. уап Krevelen, D. Arn, & van Voorst, 
Johanna A. Lithium in der Behandlung einer 
Psychose unklarer Genese bei einem Jugendlichen. 
[Lithium in the treatment of a cryptogenetic psycho- 
sis in a juvenile.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Oct), 26, 
148-152.—Lithium has proved effective in manias in 
adults. In a 14-year-old boy, periodic psychosis in- 
cluded long manic and short depressive phases. 
Favorable results were achieved with lithium in the 
manic phases.—G, Rubin-Rabson. 


6136. Vergani, Ottavio. I farmaci psicotropici 
nella psicoterapia infantile. [Psychotropic drugs in 
child psychotherapy.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Mar—Jun), 20, 213-219.—Psychotropic 
drugs used on 200 emotionally disturbed children be- 
tween 5 and 12 years of age allowed an improvement 
in children’s behavior and an easier course of psycho- 
therapeutic treatment—L, L’ Abate. 


6137. Wolf, Kurt. (VA Hosp., Coatesyille, Pa.) 
Group psychotherapy with geriatric patients in a 
state hospital setting. Group Psychother., 1959 
(Sep), 12, 218-222.—A report of findings of a 3- 
year study of 54 geriatric patients, 25 males and 29 
females, averaging 70 years of age. Group psycho- 
therapy was conducted once a week for 1 hour with 
8 patients at a time (4 males and 4 females), with the 
treatment ranging from 6 months to 2 years. It was 
found that at least 6 months of treatment is needed to 
improve the patient's mental status. No drugs or 
tranquilizers were used during the experiment. The 
patients' illnesses were diagnosed as: cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, C.N.S. syphilis, alcoholism, schizophrenia, 
and manic-depressive reactions, The thought content 
of these patients during therapy was: religion, mar- 
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riage and love life, historical events, and food. The 
results showed that 60% of the patients treated by this 
method improved in terms of better interpersonal rela- 
tionships, control of temper tantrums, and better per- 
sonal adjustment on the ward.—S. Kasman, 

6138. Wolstein, Benjamin. (2 W. 67th St., NYC 
23) Countertransference. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1959. x, 179 p. $5.50.—А companion vol- 
ume to the author's book, Transference, the present 
study develops the thesis, from the “cultural, inter- 
personal school of thought, that counter-transference 
can not be studied or understood apart from the facts 
of transference.” A theory is developed from, and 
supported by, the author’s observations, and the coun- 
tertransference potential in therapy is discussed— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6139. Zukin, Paul, & Arnold, De Vere G. (VA 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Comparative effects of 
phenaglycodol and meprobamate on anxiety reac- 
tions. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 ( Aug), 129, 193-195. 


(See also Abstracts 5073, 5083(b), 5099, 6230, 6246, 
6274, 6331, 6344, 6353, 6396, 6416, 6422, 6427, 
6428, 6488) 
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6140. Berg, B. Robert. Psychology in children's 
camping. New York: Vantage Press, 1058. 156 p. 
$3.00.—The developmental stages from preschool 
through adolescence and their implications for camp 
programming. The special psychological problems 
of camping are discussed—H. D. Arbitman. 

6141. Children’s Bureau, Ministry of Wee 
Japan. Case work year book with children: | 
ll. Tokyo, Japan: Japanese Child Welfare Conte 
1959. 246 p. Y 230.—In Part I, 12 case studies 0 
emotionally disordered children are reported by in 
child welfare centers all over Japan. Trenit уы 
these cases are mainly combinations of play m 
with children and case work with parents. m rent 
II, treatments cooperated by a couple of di + 
agencies are reported with 9 cases mainly cone 9 
with family tension. In Part III, 7 case Sen 
residential treatment with emotionally disordere E 
dren are reported. In Part IV, emotional an chil- 
vironmental factors which have influence Spo fion- 
dren's physical conditions are studied.—^. 
shima. 2 Jinic in 

6142. Connor, D. V. A child guidance C7 
a university setting. Aust. J. Psychol., 1 tago 
11, 202-208.—Тһе work of the University Of ien- 
Child Guidance Clinic is described. —P. 2. 
stein. Н Prob- 

6143. Duhm, Erna. Die Reaktionen Yestration- 
lemkindern im Rosenzweig-Picture-Frus e P- 
Test. [Reactions of problem children d 1—80 
test.] Psychol Rdsch., 1959(Oct), 10, i drawn 
protocols of problem children (age 10-11), 
from the files of a child guidance institute, | 
pared with the group protocols of 80 scho! appea 
of the same age. Significant differences 
only in categories I and M—W. J. Koppits- 

6144. Hendrickson, Willard J., Hole 
J, & Waggoner, Raymond W. (Neurop™) g 
Inst, Ann Arbor, Mich.) Psychotherapy, 1959 
hospitalized adolescent. Amer. J. Р. o ears eX 
(Dec), 116, 527-532.—Drawing on some 10 У 


ор 
riatric 
е 
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erience with more than 300 patients between the ages 

of 13 and 18, some tentative treatment principles are 
presented for the hospital handling young patients 
classified among all the major official diagnostic cate- 
gories.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6145. Kvaraceus, William C. What kind of 
help for the delinquent? J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1959, 
48, 12-15.—A description of the purposes of the NEA 
Juvenile Delinquency Project with special reference 
to the school’s role. Local programs in Boston, De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and Passaic are described.—H. В. 
English. 

6146. Lapouse, Rema, & Monk, Mary A. Fears 
and worries in a representative sample of children. 
Amer. 1. Orthopsychiat., 1959( Oct), 29, 803-818.—A 
longe range study is planned to gain accurate knowl- 
edge of the prevailing behavior of children of dif- 
ferent age, sex, race, and socioeconomic level, to de- 
termine clustering of behavior characteristics, and 
correlate these characteristics with general adjust- 
ment in the environment. A wide range of charac- 
teristics will be studied, avoiding the bias inherent in 
their classification as neurotic or nonneurotic traits. 
The small portion of the study here reported is an 
analysis of 30 fears and worries and their correlation 
with other behavior items. The expected relationship 
of fears with other so-called pathological behavior is 
not revealed. Nor is the expected relationship of a 
worrying mother to a worrying child or a reportedly 
worrying child revealed. The authors discuss method- 
ological problems of collecting reliable and valid in- 
шч concerning the behavior of children—R. E. 

erl, 


6147. Lebovici, S. Die Rolle der Prophylaxe 
für die seelische-geistige Gesundheit des Kindes. 
Teil. I. [The role of prophylaxis for the mental 
health of the child. Part I.] Prax, Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1959 ( Aug-Sep), 8, 193-199.—A cri- 
tical review of the group discussions held in connec- 
tion with the 1958 World Health Congress, with par- 
ticular reference to the needs of the 10-year-old child, 
18 presented.—E. Schwerin. 


,0148. Lebovici, S. Die Rolle der Prophylaxe 
fiir die seelisch-geistige Gesundheit des Kindes. 
Teil II, [The role of prophylaxis for the mental 
health of the child, Part II.] Prax. Kinderpsychol. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Oct), 8, 241-246—The cri- 
tical review is continued (see 34: 6147). 22 refs.— 
E. Schwerin. 


5149 McAtee, Ott B. & Zirkle, George A. 
Madison State Hosp. Ind.) Mentally disturbed 
children on wards with adult mental patients. 
Amer, J, Psychiat., 1959 (Aug), 116, 172—2 psychi- 
attic cases are reported of children who adjusted 
Fapidly to an adult patient ward. It is contended that 
е family or mixed-age ward is a favorable form of 
atment that should receive further consideration.— 

- H. Pronko, 


6150, Pfeiffer, Elsbeth. А modified nursery 
rth program in a mental hospital. Amer. J. 
st vPsuchiat., 1959(Oct), 29, 780-790.—During its 

year 55 children participated in the recreation 
ERU on the psychiatric ward of Bellevue Hos- 
from 5L he group averaged 9 children, ranging in age 
fro 2 to 6 years. The aim of the nursery play 

Sram was not only to provide supervised play for 
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the young child in the psychiatric division but also 
to help the child learn how to function in a group 
within the community. 20 refs.—R. E. Perl. 

6151. Ritholz, Sophie. Children's behavior. 
New York: Bookman, 1959. 239 p. $5.00.—A du- 
plication and extension of the Wickman Study (see 
3: 952) to determine whether cultural change over 20 
years has had any influence on the atitudes of teach- 
ers towards behavior problems. Opinions of parents 
and children toward severity of behavior problems 
were now included. Ss, drawn from the New York 
City area, included 130 elementary public school 
teachers, 400 5th, 7th, and 8th graders, and 460 
parents. Correlational evidence indicated a much 
higher interrelationship between the ratings of teach- 
ers, parents, and children than between any of these 
groups taken alone and mental hygienists. Teachers 
proved slightly more in agreement with mental hy- 
gienists than their predecessors of 20 years ago; par- 
ticularly when rating in terms of the future adjust- 
ment of the child.—4. Martin. 

6152. Rolka, Hildegard. Der Kinderrat: Ein 
Weg therapeutischer Praxis in einem heilpáda- 
gogischen Heim. [The children's council: A thera- 
peutic device in a boarding institution.] Prax, Psy- 
chother., 1959 ( Apr), 4, 24-28.—The Therapeutic Di- 
vision of the Children's Institution at Merxhausen, 
Germany, instituted regular meetings of all the chil- 
dren in the division. These proved diagnostically 
and therapeutically useful. Their meaning and value 
to the children and staff are discussed and illustrated 
in examples.—C. T. Bever. 

6153. Rose, John A., & Sonis, Meyer. (1700 
Bainbridge St., Philadelphia, Pa.) "The use of sepa- 
ration as a diagnostic measure in the parent-child 
emotional crisis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 
116, 409-415.—A. combination of doctrines is ex- 
amined that militates against separation of the child 
and its family even when such separation would have 
therapeutic value for a family, or against development 
of a constructive doctrine of therapeutic hospitaliza- 
tion resulting from a study of highly disturbed family 
situations, From a review of cases requiring separa- 
tion, it is concluded that "the separation of child and 
parent need not be a traumatic or destructive experi- 
ence in child development."—N. H. Pronko, 

6154. Sacerdoti, Giorgio. A proposito di noso- 
grafia e di diagnostica in psichiatria infantile: 
Considerazioni metodologiche. [Apropos of nosol- 
ogy and of diagnostica iu child psychiatry: Methodo- 
logical considerations.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psi- 
chiat., 1959 (Tul-Aug), 20, 373-388.— Diagnostic dif- 
ficulties in child psychiatry have led to an undue 
strengthening of the psychodynamic viewpoint, With- 
out diagnostic categories no comparisons can be made 
between psychiatric disease in childhood and in adult- 
hood.—L. L'Abate. 


6155. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U.) 
Mental health in the classroom: Historical per- 
spective. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(1),.1—7. The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene (now the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health) was founded 
in 1908 largely through the efforts of Clifford W. 
Beers. However, not until 1922 did the NCMH 
establish its first demonstration Child Guidance Clinic 
focusing on the problems of children and attracting 
the attention of educators. The real father of a posi- 
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tive (rather than a corrective) approach to mental 
health was W. H. Burnham. His views were first 
given substantial support by the 1930 White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. Sub- 
sequent contributions were made by psychoanalysis, 
psychotherapy (Anna Freud and Carl Rogers), and 
group dynamics (Kurt Lewin, Herbert Thelen, etc.). 
А bibliography of earlier texts on mental hygiene in 
education (1928-1942) is given. 50 refs.—J. A. 
Fishman. 


6156. Weidemann, Jiirgen. Heimkind und Heim- 
milieu. [The institutional child and the therapeutic 
milieu.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Jun), 26, 77-86.— 
188 selected persons returned 621 replies concerning 
relevant factors in the pathogenesis and prevention 
of mental illness in institution children, The gen- 
eral opinion is drawn that constitutional factors, and 
clusters of environmental factors closely intercon- 
nected with these, are of decisive importance. Small 
homes appealing to the child are desirable —G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 


(See also Abstract 5989) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6157. Anikeeff, Alexis M., & Bryan, John L. 
(Oklahoma A. & M. Coll.) Kuder interest pattern 
analysis of fire protection students and graduates. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1958(Nov), 48, 195-198—A com- 
parison of the Kuder interest patterns of 2 groups 
of fire protection school students.—J. C. Franklin. 


6158. Bogard, Howard М. (Columbia U.) 
Union and management trainees: A comparative 
study of personality and occupational choice. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1085-1086.—Ab- 
Stract. 


6159. Corey, Lawrence G. (U. Chicago) Psy- 
chological adjustment and the worker role: An 
analysis of occupational differences. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Aug), 43, 253-255.—How does the place 
of worker role on his personal adjustment vary from 
nonmanual to manual type of employment? “301 Ss, 
all between the ages of 55 and 65, were divided into 
two occupational statuses, nonmanual and manual 
workers, The former status included 116 of the 
managerial, supervisory, professional-technical, and 
clerical-sales personnel of a Midwestern oil refinery, 
while the latter status contained 185 of that com- 
pany’s skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled laborers. 
Both groups were then treated as separate popula- 
tions in an analysis of the worker role as it related to 
personal adjustment, social adjustment, and job satis- 
faction. . . . the personal adjustment of nonmanual 
employees was not significantly related with their 
work-role competency, while the personal adjust- 
ment of manual employees showed a significant cor- 
relation with the worker role variable. . . . It was 
therefore concluded that the degree to which per- 
sonal adjustment is related with the worker role de- 
pends to some extent upon an employee's occupational 
status."—J. W. Russell. 


6160. Davison, P. S., & Tilley, K. W. A study 
of the reading span of typists and its correlation 
with their ability. Educ. Comm., 1959(Jul), 28, 8— 
13.—Averaged reading spans, measured by counting 
the number of words typed beyond points where copy 
had been randomly covered, were computed for 66 
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Royal Air Force trained typists. While almost all 
read by whole words and not by syllables and letters, 
individual performances fluctuated widely throughout 
the experiment. Correlations between reading span 
and variables such as speed and accuracy oí typing, 
spelling, clerical aptitude, and general intelligence 
were low, ranging from .01 to .35. The authors con- 
clude that measures of reading span fail to provide 
effective predictions of typing proficiency.—F. 0, 
Carleton. 

6161. Dubrow, Max. (Columbia U.) Factors 
related to the vocational readiness of adolescent 
boys. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 20, 1068-1069, 
—Abstract. 

6162. Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bel- 
lows, Henry & Co.) Two tests for early identifica- 
tion of scientific ability. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 299-304.—2 simple tests constructed to aid 
in the early identification of science potential are de- 
scribed. The Ist is a checklist of 258 activities re- 
lated to science which 6th and 7th grade pupils may 
have done, the 2nd consists of 75 multiple choice 
vocabulary items in science. Both tests have been 
revised on the basis of preliminary tryouts. There 
was no evidence of regional and sex differences in the 
number of science activity items checked, with the 
distribution of things checked being considerable. 
The range for the vocabulary test was also good, 
Although validity data are lacking, the author believes 
that the upper 3rd of students on the tests might be 
encouraged as having potential as scientists. 


Coleman. Validity 
ке U.) Vali 
6163. Gehman, W. Scott. (Duke U Pr Kuder 


generalization and cross-validation of He 
Electrical Engineering scale for counseling CO. x 
students. Educ, psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 8 

597.—Cross-validation of an Electrical Engineering 
scale for the Kuder was accomplished by сор 
“different groups (С.Е, E.E. М.Е.) of кеш 
and senior engineering students and a group Of ro 
men non-engineering students." The Scores Mene 
engineering students on the Electrical Eng id 
scale differed significantly from “men 1 gen fe 
The scale also differentiated electrical engineers е di 
other engineers, but the differentiations were n 

The results seem to suppor i 
students to select e 


i further researc 
neering as a career field, but distinguish spe- 


Iden- 
rs in 


the prediction of the success of nursini 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 


variables and 4 criterion variables. 
somewhat complex pattern of aptitude ane nursing 
ment factors was associated with success і especially 
training, considerable ambiguity rema 
in view of the existence of a substantia 


amor рўе 
Ж + varia! 
variance common to the four criterion 


alone.”—W. Coleman. В olat- 
6165. Holland, John L. (National мей б i 
ship Corp.) A theory of vocationa f voca- 


counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 35-45.—А theory © 
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tional choice is presented “in terms of the occupa- 
tional environments, the person and his development, 
and the interactions of the person and the vocational 
environment." Research problems stemming from 
this theory are suggested and discussed.—M. M. 
Reece. 

6166. King, Paul; Norrell, Gwen, & Erlandson, 
F. L. (Michigan State U.) The prediction of 
academic success in a police administration cur- 
riculum. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 649—651. 
—A multiple regression equation was derived for pre- 
dicting academic success in a police administration 
curriculum. 8 tests with 37 subtest scales were used 
including the ACE Psychological Exam, Thurstone 
Temperament Schedules, Kuder—Vocational MMPI, 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and Michigan 
State University tests in reading, arithmetic, and Eng- 
lish, The Language score of the Mental Maturity 
test and the MSU Reading Test yielded the best pre- 
diction of 1st-term grades, .56, with an N of 114,— 
W. Coleman. 


6167. Klugman, Samuel F. (VA Hosp., Coates- 
ville, Pa.) A profile coding system for the Kuder 
Preference Record— Vocational Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 569-576—A coding scheme is 
presented for depicting the pattern and intensity of 
Kuder Preference Record—Vocational individual 
Scores, Comparisons of the profiles derived from the 
coding schema with percentile means for several 
groups indicate no serious disparities. The coding 
method is recommended for use as a counseling tool 
аз well as for research, clinical practice, evaluation, 
and communication.—W. Coleman. 


6168, Lane, Paul Anthony. (U. Connecticut) 
The relationship among some measures of pre- 
erred interest, vocational objectives and academic 
Performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 
1431.—Abstract. 


6169. Lepley, William M. Predicting success in 
nurses training. J. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 48, 121- 
124.—224 student nurses participated in this valida- 
tion study, which employed 6 predictors in the form 
Of standardized test and 5 criteria in the form of 
Course grades, The 6 predictors were: Synonym 
Vocabulary Test, Michigan Speed of Reading Test, 

eading Comprehension Test for Prospective Nurses, 

tithmetic Test for Prospective Nurses, General 

chievement Test II, National Sciences (Form Y), 
and American Council on Education Psychological 

Xamination (1949). The 5 courses were psychol- 
08У, sociology, anatomy and physiology, chemistry, 
and microbiology. The validity coefficients ranged 
fom .15 to .58. The multiple Rs ranged from .47 
anatomy and physiology) to .68 (sociology).—R. 

» Husband. 


«OU. Lessing, Elise Elkins. (Illinois Inst. Ju- 
enile Research) Mother-daughter similarity on 
Ме, Kuder Vocational Scales. Educ. psychol. 
easmt., 1959, 19, 395-400.—The Kuder Preference 
SOrd-Vocational Form CH was given to 54 women 
ОКТО Students and their mothers. R's were com- 
td between the percentile scores of the students 
поета on the 10 Kuder scales. Тһе r's ranged 
of th IS to 44 with the average correlation .28. 6 
е 10 r's were significant at the 5% level as well 

© average г. The findings for the Kuder were 
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similar to data published 16 years ago by Strong for 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. In discussing 
the psychological implications of the data, the author 
was unable to support 3 possible hypotheses which 
were advanced to account for the statistical relation- 
ships found—W, Coleman. 


6171. Michael, William B., Jones, Robert A., & 
Haney, Russell. (U. Southern California) The 
development and validation of a test battery for 
selection of student nurses. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 641-643.—The California Reading Test, 
California Mathematics Test, and Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Verbal Comprehension were determined to be 
the best tests of a battery of 15 plus 7 subtest scores 
for predicting success in nursing training. 5 criterion 
measures were used with Ns of 74 and 83, Multiple 
cut-off procedures appeared to be superior to multiple- 
regression techniques. The authors conclude that 
means are needed for evaluating motivational and 
personality characteristics in view of the substantial 
dropout rate for personal reasons.—_W. Coleman. 


6172. Patterson, C. H. (U. Illinois) Kuder pat- 
terns of industrial institute students. Personnel 
Psychol., 1959, 12, 561-571.—Kuder profiles of stu- 
dents in 15 industrial institute courses suggest a 
technical or skilled-trades profile characterized by 
high Mechanical, Artistic, and Scientific scores, ex- 
cept for printers, whose profile is characterized by 
high Clerical and Literary scores. Several subgroups 
may have differing profiles. One consists of trades in 
which drafting is an important element; the profile 
for this group is characterized by higher Artistic 
scores than the total skilled-trades group. А 2nd 
group consists of the electrical trades; its profile is 
characterized by a higher Scientific score. The 3rd 
group consists of mechanical students (automobile 
repair and machine shop); its profile has a higher 
Mechanical score than the other groups. Within the 
skilled trades represented, the Kuder may be able to 
discriminate groups of related occupations. Analysis 
by means of the multiple discriminant function would 
appear to be profitable to substantiate this hypothesis. 
—A. S. Thompson. 

6173. Stewart, Lawrence H.  (U. California, 
Berkeley) "Occupational level" scale of children's 
interests. Educ, psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 401— 
410.—The Dreese-Mooney Interest Inventory for Ele- 
mentary Grade was administered orally to 115 high 
and 107 low socioeconomic 5th-grade boys. Father's 
occupations classified according to the DOT was the 
primary basis for socioeconomic classification. Using 
the .05 level, 101 items of the 250 in the Dreese- 
Mooney Inventory discriminated between the 2 groups 
indicating that an "occupational level" scale of chil- 
dren’s interests is feasible. The Inventory was given 
to a validating sample of 243 5th-grade boys, A re- 
vision of Roe’s scale (see 31: 3221) was used to 
classify the father’s occupations into 6 levels. Odd- 
even reliability was .77 corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula to .87. Patterning of responses to 
items in the scale is consistent with Tyler's role theory 
of interest development. ‘Status, as determined by 
paternal occupation, implies various role orientations 
which determine, to some extent, the nature of the 
sons’ dislikes.” —W. Coleman. б 

6174. Stockstill, K., Jr., Frye, R. L., & Stritch, 
T. M. Comparison of Differential Aptitude Test 
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scores for junior high school students. Psychol. 
Rep., 1959, 5, 765-768.— Differential Aptitude Test 
Scores of 40 non-motivated and 30 motivated students 
enrolled in the ninth grade were found to be signifi- 
cantly different. Girls scored higher than boys, with 
motivated girls performing best. Interpretation and 
additional controls are suggested."—C. Н. Ammons. 


6175. Strunk, Orlo. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll) Man, emotions and the ministry. Relig. 
Educ., 1959 (Sep-Oct), 54, 429-434.—Analysis of the 
autobiographies of approximately 100 Protestant min- 
isterial students revealed that they were motivated to 
enter the ministry by altruism, mystical call, desire 
for reform, curiosity, aptitude, prestige, security, emo- 
tional inadequacy, parental wishes, money, and glamor. 
—G. K. Morla. 


6176. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Eliza- 
beth. (Columbia U.) Ten thousand careers. New 
York: John Wiley, 1959. vii, 346 p. $8.50.—A 
study involving 17,000 air corps men who took a se- 
lection battery of aptitude tests in 1943. 10,000 of 
these men reported their educational and vocational 
history in 1955 and 1956 on a questionnaire. The 
10,000 cases were divided into over 100 groups, each 
representing a single occupation or group of closely 
related occupations. Typical or average scores were 
obtained for each group on each of the tests. The 
tests were also studied in relation to each of the 
job groups, and it was determined to what extent the 
test scores predicted success in the occupation. Dif- 
ferences between groups were real, sometimes sub- 
stantial, and in most cases, sensible, Occupational 
groups differed with respect to personal background 
variables as well as with respect to aptitude test 
scores, There was no evidence that aptitude tests 
or the biographical information collected could predict 
degree of success within an occupation. This sug- 
gests that we should view long-range prediction of 
occupational success by aptitude tests with a good 
deal of skepticism.—L. G. Schmidt. 


(See also Abstracts 4981, 4982, 4983, 4988, 5931, 
6019, 6552, 6553, 6554) 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


1 6177. Bitter, Wilhelm. (Ed.) Angst und Schuld 
in theologischer und psychotherapeutischer Sicht: 
Ein Tagungsbericht. [Anxiety and guilt from the 
theological and psychotherapeutic point of view.] 
(2nd ed.) Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1959. 
186 p.—15 papers from the 2nd Congress of Anxiety 
and Psychotherapy, 1952. English translations of 
the following papers are presented: “What Does the 
Language Know about Anxiety?" (Wandruszka), 
“Theological Dimensions of Anxiety" (Thielicke), 
*On Neurotic Anxiety and Guilt Feelings" (Som- 
mer), “Guilt and Forgiveness” (Rahner), “Anxiety 
Neuroses” (Bitter), “A Case of Sudden Anxiety as 
a Result of Religious Conflict” (Lapple), “Biblical 
Recollections” (Daur), “Organic Neuroses Akin to 
Guilt and Anxiety” (Breucha), “Guilt and Anxiety 
in Marriage" (von Gravenitz), "The Develompent of 
Self in Society’ (Neumann), “Guilt and Anxiety in 
Psychoses" (Haug), “Childhood Anxiety in Family 
Life" (Seelmann), "The Treatment Process in Psy- 
chotherapy" (Laesing), “Retrospect and Conclusion” 
(Bitter). 55-item bibliog —S. Kasman. 
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6178. Campailla, Giuseppe. Aspetti psichiatrici 
delle interreazioni cuore-cervello. [Psychiatric as- 
pects of inter-reactions between heart and brain 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959 (Mar-Jun) 20 
221-236.—The recovery from valvular cardiopathy 
breaks the psychological adaptation of the patient 
and puts him in front of new problems. The reor- 
ganization after recovery leads the patient toward the 
exploitation of neurotic behavior to maintain his emo- 
tional balance.—L. L’Abate. 


6179. Chapman, Loren J., & Pathman, Julian H. 
Errors in the diagnosis of mental deficiency in 
schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 23, 
432-434.—17 schizophrenics misdiagnosed as men- 
tally defective were compared with 26 controls diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic. Occupational level of the 
experimental group was lower ; fewer psychotic symp- 
toms were shown.—A. A. Kramish. 

6180. Cohen, Bertram D., Rosenbaum, Gerald, 
Dobie, Shirley I., Gottlieb, Jacques S. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Sensory isolation: Hallu- 
cinogenic effects of a brief procedure. J. mer. 
ment. Dis., 1959(Nov), 129, 486-491.—An isolation 
procedure was employed with 4 normal Ss, 1 neu- 
rotic, 2 sociopaths, and 3 schizophrenics. All Ss were 
individually confined for 1 hour in isolation; and 
auditory, tactual, and visual stimuli were greatly re- 
duced. Continuous observation via а l-way screen 
was obtained, and tape recordings of Ss’ comments 
were made as well as recordings of movements. Upon 
their exit from isolation, all Ss were interviewed as 
to their perceptual experiences. Before and after 
isolation, intellectual efficiency was measured by 
counting Ss’ number of word associations Ш a 2- 
minute period, In general, results showed that hallu- 
cinatory responses were less elaborate and more com- 
monplace than those reported in more prolonge 
isolation experiments.—N. H. Pronko. | 

6181. Conrad, William Glenn.  (Pennsyams 
State U.) Repression in terms of learning p 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1865-1860. 
Abstract. 


6182. Doerfler, Leo G., Matthews, Jack; b 
Ira; Johnson, Kenneth O., Schubert, E ДЕ 
son, Jon; Johnson, Wendell, & Steer, Масы К, 
Pittsburgh) Research needs in speech ра ООШ! 
and audiology. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, de by 
Suppl. 5. 78 p.—Result of a special study Mer 
the Committee on Research of the American ү ji 
and Hearing Association outlining, with Jus on 
various members of the association, the GNE jer 
needs in research in the speech and hearing 
М. F. Palmer. 

6183. Fierz, H. К. Die klinische 
von Extraversion und Introversion. | 
meaning of extraversion and introversion-, 247- 
psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog-s 19 d extra- 
257.—During development, both introvert a 


Bedeutung 
linic 
[The c i 


e 0р“ 
vert are faced with the nondevelopment 0 of theif 
posite characteristic, and both lose sone accident 


original strength and are in danger ° 5 
medical problems, and psychiatric symptom пдепсе 
primordial tendencies of both, having сой i 
in Kretschmer’s physical constitutions, lead t 
ent aspects of the crisis.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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6184. Fisher, Seymour; Boyd, Ina; Walker, 
Donald, & Sheer, Dianne. Parents of schizo- 
hrenics, neurotics, and normals. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1959(Aug), 1, 149-166.—The hypothesis 
that “the degree of personality pathology manifested 
by a patient is a function of the degree of pathology 
characterizing his parents” is tested by the use of 
selected psychological instruments (Rorschach, TAT, 
among others) administered to the parents of 20 
normal men, 20 neurotic men, and 20 schizophrenic 
men, Selected results indicated that: (a) parents of 
normal Ss were individually less maladjusted than the 
parents in the other 2 groups, (b) neurotic adjust- 
ment seemed to arise when the parents were rela- 
tively seriously maladjusted individually although 
still able to maintain a good relationship with each 
other, (c) “the possibilities of schizophrenic break- 
down seemed to be maximized by having had parents 
who were not only individually disturbed but who 
also related to each other very disharmoniously." 
These and other results are discussed in relation to 
research methods in studies of this type and also to 
the literature wherein the role of the mother alone 
has been stressed as a factor in schizophrenic break- 
down. 15 refs.—L. A. Pennington. 


6185. Fiume, S., & Moavero-Milanesi, A. Con- 
tributo alla diagnosi differenziale tra schizofrenia 
€ psiconevrosi ossessiva. [Contribution to the dif- 
ferential diagnosis between schizophrenia and obses- 
Sive psychoneurosis.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1959(Маг-Јип), 20, 157-168.—Neurotic obsessions 
differ from schizophrenia on the following grounds: 
(a) „presence of psychic defenses through which a 
considerable amount of anxiety is discharged, (b) 
the content of the obsessive ideas is understandable 
and derivable, (c) obsessive neurosis shows itself in 
predisposed individuals.—L. L’Abate. 


6186. Freeman, T. Aspects of defence in neu- 
tosis and psychosis. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959 
May-Aug), 40, 199-212.—Compares the respective 
defensive roles of projection, introjection, and iden- 
tification in neurosis and psychosis, The nature of 
le ego disturbance in neurosis and in psychosis is 
Such that defense mechanisms are important in the 
former and insignificant in the latter. The ego is 
Still intact in neuroses; therefore, defense mecha- 
nisms are used to cope with problems. In psychosis, 
the ego is so destroyed as to prevent it from utilizing 
lefense mechanisms.—G. Elias. 

‚ 6187. Giedt, F. Harold. Patterns of attitude 
Smnilarity among psychiatric hospital staff. Int. 
ос. Psychiat, 1959, 4, 280-290.—A study of the 
titudes of 23 psychiatric hospital staff members 
ата a number of items related to psychiatric care. 
=R. M. Frumkin. 


a. Hallgren, Bertil, & Sjögren, Torsten. 
and cinska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) A clinical 
low. Beneticostatistical study of schizophrenia and 
turap ade mental deficiency in a large Swedish 
Kbh Population. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., 
Popul. 1959, 35, Suppl. No. 140. 65 p—Among a 
КП of 25,000, 247 cases of schizophrenia were 
n f and 237 with IQs below 55. The morbidity 
Was 10. mental deficiency among the schizophrenics 
for th 5: 1.9% as against a risk of 3% estimated 

© general population. Schizophrenia was found 
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in 7.0 + 1.0% of the siblings of schizophrenics, com- 
pared with 1.676 in the general population. Among 
parents of schizophrenics the risk for developing 
psychosis was 8.6%, significantly higher than the 5% 
risk for the general population. Prevalence figures 
for various groups of low-grade mental deficiency 
are given. 8.4 + 0.9% of siblings of low-grade men- 
tal defectives were similarly affected, vs. 0.995 in the 
general population. There is a long list of confirma- 
tions of previous findings and of negative findings. 
25 tables, 64 refs.—R. Kaelbling. 


6189. Hamilton, Max, & White, Jack M. (Leeds 
U. Leeds, England) Clinical syndromes in de- 
pressive states. J. ment, Sci., 1959 (Oct), 105, 985- 
998.—Factor analysis of results of a carefully con- 
structed rating scale demonstrated differences be- 
tween endogenous and reactive depressive patients. 
An additional "psychopathic" group is tentatively 
identified, and case histories are appended for illus- 
trations.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


6190. Hauck, P. A, & Armstrong, R. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ш.) Further findings on 
monthly admission patterns for state hospitals. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 74-80.— Whatever the fac- 
tors are that cause tensions which lead to mental 
illness, "they affect all different kinds of patients in 
a predictable temporal fashion rather than a specific 
diagnostic group or groups."—1M. S. Mayzner. 


6191. Ishibashi, T. (Ed.) (Tohoku U., Japan) 
Ijoji: Igakuteki no kenkyü. [Abnormal child: À 
medical investigation.] Tokyo, Japan: Igaku to 
Shindansha, 1958. vi, 326 p. Y 1000.—The psycho- 
logical aspects of the abnormal child as seen in a 
cooperative investigation by specialists in 19 uni- 
versities and hospitals. Social environment and per- 
sonality of the delinquent child, social maladjust- 
ment and personality, projective techniques such as 
diagnostic tests, drawings by the abnormal child, per- 
sonality of the enuretic child, and the problem child 
with stepmother are discussed. Medical aspects such 
as pathological findings in EEG, other physiological 
examinations, epilepsy, drug therapy, etc., are treated. 
Most chapters include case reports, statistics, graphs, 
and references. A glossary is attached for non- 
medical readers.—S. Ohwaki. 


6192. Menninger, Karl (Menninger Found. 
Topeka, Kan.) The academic lecture: Hope. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Dec), 116, 481-491.—De- 
livered as an address before the 115th annual meet- 
ing of The American Psychiatric Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (April 27-May 1, 1959), this lecture 
focusses attention “upon a basic but elusive ingredi- 
ent in our daily work—our teaching, our healing, 
our diagnosing," namely hope.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6193. Monroe, Russell R. (Tulane U.) Epi- 
sodic behavioral disorders: Schizophrenia or epi- 
lepsy. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Aug), 1, 
205-214.—20 patients in whom chloralose activated 
cerebral paroxysmal hypersynchronous activity are 
medically and clinically studied. 9 had occasional 
symptoms suggestive of epilepsy. The most com- 
mon symptom picture was that of an episodic be- 
havioral disorder severe enough to be considered a 
schizophrenic manifestation. The “clinical picture 
suggests a diagnostic category intermediate between 
epilepsy and schizophrenia."—L. A. Pennington. 
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6194. Nordmo, Stanley Н. (Colorado State 
Hosp. Pueblo) Blood groups in schizophrenia, 
alcoholism, and mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Nov), 116, 460-461.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6195. Panton, James H. The response of pri- 
son inmates to MMPI subscales. J. soc. Ther., 
1959, 5, 233-237.—1096 white and 458 Negro in- 
mates' scores are compared with scores of 50 clinical 
cases on the Harris-Lingoes (1955) MMPI sub- 
scales. Only 4 subscales were significant in mean 
differences at the .01 level of confidence: Pd2, Pal 
SclA, and Ma4. The white inmates "appeared more 
aggressively psychopathic whereas the responses by 
the Negroes appeared more psychotic.” А lesser 
degree of neurotic and psychotic trends for the total 
inmate group was indicated and a greater degree of 
character dysfunction marked by an inability to estab- 
lish warm interpersonal relations as compared with 
the clinical group (Harris and Lingoes).—L. А. 
Pennington. 

6196. Peto, A. Body image and archaic think- 
ing. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959 (May-Aug), 40, 223- 
231.—In his analyses the author found patients 
whose transferences consisted of recurrent states of 
deepest regression over periods of weeks. These 
patients perceived themselves and the analysts as 
fused into one amorphous mass of vague and un- 
definable character, such as one mass of thin mud 
or flesh.—G. Elias. 


6197. Rousey, Clyde L., Goetzinger, C. P., & 
Dirks, Donald. Sound localization ability of nor- 
mal, stuttering, neurotic, and hemiplegic subjects. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959( Dec), 1, 640-645. 
—Binaural testing of 67 Ss (20 stuttering children, 
20 normal children, 20 emotionally disturbed children, 
and 7 hemiplegic children) indicated that the stut- 
terers gave more displaced responses, normal chil- 
dren, gave more head responses, and neurotic chil- 
dren gave more ear responses. Individual incon- 
sistency was marked, although the normal children 
were the least inconsistent. It is concluded that 
there is a "need for extensive reevaluation of our 
earlier concepts regarding localization and of their 


possible neurological implications."—L. 4. Penning- 
ton. 


6198. Rubin, Sidney. (U. Rochester School Medi- 
cine) A study of the daydream illustrating some 
aspects of ego functioning. J. Hillside Hosp., 
1959, 8, 115-130.—". . , these observations develop 
what is already established, i.e., that the daydream 
follows the same laws as the night dream" and is 
thus a useful tool for studying the night dream. 
^... the daydream . . . represents a successful adap- 
tive activity of an apparatus of the ego.” The ego 
is presented "as a growing, developing organ, per- 
forming its functions with greater efficiency on the 
basis of continually more successful adaptations 
rather than as а mere mediator between antagonists. 

. if the night dream is the royal road to the 
unconscious, then the daydream and similar processes 
are the royal road to the preconscious. . . . some ob- 
servations relative to perception theory and the con- 
cept of ‘binding’ were presented.” 21 refs—G. Y. 
Kenyon. 

6199. Schwartz, Morris S., & Schwartz, Char- 
lotte Green. (105 Channing Rd., Watertown, Mass.) 
Considerations in determining a model for the 
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mental hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 
116, 435-437.—Attention is given to basic considera- 
tions in devising a model for a mental hospital that 
would effectively contribute to the improvement of 
its inpatients. It is argued that more adequate 
models will be forthcoming when practitioners ex- 
plore the implications of the kind of analysis pre- 
sented here.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6200. Simon, A. ]. (Chicago Medical School) 
Social structure of clinics and patient improve- 
ment. Admin. sci. Quart., 1959(Sep), 4, 197-206. 
—The problem of specialization and the division 
of work in the context of clinical care for the 
chronically ill is studied. А comparison was made 
between the existing clinic organization which 
was of the "multiple specialization" type, in which 
each patient may be referred to various specialists 
in several clinics, and the "comprehensive clinic, 
where all medical care is concentrated in a single 
clinic under 1 staff. An experimental group of 
"comprehensive clinic" cases was established. and 
compared in terms of patient improvement with а 
control group treated by a number of specialists, 
The results indicated that the "comprehensive clinic 
was positively associated with patient improvement. 
—V. M. Staudt. 

6201. Stewart, M. A., Winokur, G., Stern, J. Br 
Guze, S. B. Pfeiffer, E., & Hornung, F. pir à 
ington U., St. Louis) Adaptation and соза 
ing of the galvanic skin response in P pin 
patients. J. ment. Sci., 1959 (Oct), 105, 1102- d 
—Ss with anxiety neuroses took more trials hs 
come habituated to respond with GSR to a uu: pe 
did psychotics. Ss with personality disorders à 
ditioned more quickly than did рвуеһо = Дк) 
of these groups made more responses Wilkins 
tinction trials than psychotic Ss—W. L. Wiis КҮ 

6202. Szurek, S. А. Playfulness, стани A 
schisis. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Oct Rd 
667-683.—Creativity, which includes a sense e 2 
fulness in adults, is synonymous with incer iss 
mental health and is to be contrasted with н б 
a splitting or cleavage of energy which r 8 рве 
conflict. Patients’ deep anxiety about t e А 
of self-assertiveness сап be related b man” 
Oedipal conflicts and to our ‘organizal essentially 
type of ethic. Learning and repression, |o е вів 
opposites, repression leading to distortion te 
When human behavioral drives are IEEE per- 
aspects of the animal to be integrated 4b 
son, rather than as enemies of the De ats d and di- 
pressed, unitary functioning 1s faci UU f 
visions of the personality will fade. 7 
Реті. etford, 

6203. Tong, J. E. (Rampton Hosp. ton to 
Notts, England) Stress reactivity south ‚те 
delinquent and psychopathic behaviour reactivity 
Sci., 1959 (Oct), 105, 935-956 —Autonomi® О allow 
of patients to stressors varies sufficien! es from in- 
differentiation of groups such as larceny may be 1 
decent assault Ss. Relapse potentiality sity ап the 
lated to the finding of 2 forms of insta д, i 
tests can be applied to Ss too slow to 


telligence or other tests—W. L. ee u) Th 
6204. Ullman, Montague. (New үр nero. vt 
adaptive significance of the dream. -- 0 


istics 
Dis. 1959(Aug), 129, 144-149— Character! 
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the dream are related to the possible role of certain 
neurological mechanisms and to problems of psycho- 
logical vigilance during sleep. These theoretical 
points are illustrated with clinical materials and the 
adaptive significance of the dream is discussed.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

6205. Weinstein, Edwin A. (Bureau Mental 
Health Services, St. Thomas, V.I.) Relationships 
among seizures, psychosis and personality factors. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Aug), 116, 124-126.—Calls 
attention to some of the relationships among seizure 
content, interseizure behavior, and personality back- 
ground that exist in convulsive states—N. Н. 
.Pronko. 

6206. Winokur, G., биге, S. B., & Pfeiffer, E. 
(Washington U.) Nocturnal orgasm in women: 
Its relation to psychiatric illness, dreams, and de- 
velopmental and sexual factors. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat, 1959(Aug), 1, 180-184.—By structured 
interviews with 100 female normal Ss, with 50 neu- 
rotic, and with 50 psychotic women, it was found 
that 6% of the normal, 36% of the neurotic, and 
42% of the psychotic reported the experience often in 
association with night dreams. It is posited that the 
association of the orgasm with psychiatric illness, 
coupled with separation and divorce among those 
studied, "probably indicates . . . some disturbance in 
sexual and marital adjustment."—L. А. Pennington. 

6207. Wortis, Joseph. (Jewish Hosp., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Serum toxicity in various psychiatric dis- 
orders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Oct), 116, 309- 
311—The effect of serum drawn from various pa- 
tient groups on surviving rat brain oxidative activity 
showed no depressant activity with schizophrenic 
serum. That from alcoholics and mongoloid Ss 
showed no change.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6208, Yague, Juan G. La ruptura familiar como 
Problema psicologico. [The domestic rupture as a 
Psychological problem.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl, 
Madrid, 1959(Apr-Jun), 14, 391-413—A family 

roken for any reason creates serious difficulties for 
children and parents. Children may develop various 
neurotic and physical symptoms and delinquency 
fates are higher in children from broken homes. 

he hypothesis of intrafamilial affective climates is 
not sufficient to account for these data. The entire 
Social situation is involved.—B. S. Aaronson. 


(See also Abstracts, 4980, 5075, 5503, 5907, 5908, 
5973, 6005, 6014, 6061, 6096, 6137) 
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6209. Barnett, C. D., Pryer, M. W., & Ellis, N. 
R. Experimental manipulation of verbal behavior 
defectives. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 593-596.— 
Wo groups of 20 defective Ss responded to a series 
9f 80 cards containing a verb and six personal pro- 
Nouns, Ss formed sentences containing the verb and 

ginning with any one of the pronouns. For the ex- 
Petimental group, all sentences beginning with I or 
s were reinforced by E’s saying ‘good.’ For the 
5 ntrol group, no reinforcement was given. The 
insults, arranged in four trials of 20 cards each, 
ndicated a general increment in the use of the rein- 
Orced pronouns by the experimental group, whereas 
sig control group manifested no such change. The 

imilarity between the present findings and those of 
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earlier studies employing normal Ss was pointed out." 
—C. H. Ammons. 


6210. Blodgett, Harriet E., & Warfield, Grace J. 
(The Sheltering Arms, Minneapolis, Minn.) Un- 
derstanding mentally retarded children. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1959. xi, 156 p. 
$1.35.—Among the topics treated in this volume are: 
various approaches to parents education, mental de- 
velopment and the measurement of intelligence, the 
total problem of mental retardation, a philosophy of 
special education, intepretation of the special class, 
parent-teacher relationships, discipline, filling the 
leisure hours, and the long-range view. 5 appendixes 
present a description of the: Sheltering Arms, Week- 
end Diary Form for Parents, Basal Behavior Rating 
Scale, Daily Behavior Rating Scale, and Individual 
Progress Report—V. M. Staudt. 


6211. Bolduc, Thomas Edward. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Social value-need patterns in mental 
retardates. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 
1857-1858.—Abstract. 


6212. Book, Jan A. (Uppsala, Sweden)  Fer- 
tility trends in some types of mental defects. 
Eugen. Quart., 1959 (Jun), 6, 113-116.—A new field 
is gaining ground, based on integrating epidemiology 
and population genetics. Genetical trends are being 
disclosed for certain well-defined types of mental 
defects and other negative hereditary conditions. 
For certified mental defectives in Sweden, fertility 
is very low or nonexistent. For choreics in Sweden 
and Michigan (United States) no increase in fer- 
tility trend is found. Friederich's ataxia shows low 
fertility, while cerebellar ataxia shows a slightly 
higher rate. Minimum research requirements are 
that data be secured for age periods spent as single, 
married, or divorced; number of children born; and 
occupation for each period. Matched control groups 
are necessary.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6213. Brandon, M. W. G., Kirman, Brian H., & 
Williams, Cyril E. (Fountain Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Microcephaly. J. ment. Sci., 1959 (Jul), 105, 
721-747.—100 consecutive admissions are reviewed, 
and 131 clinical cases reported on. Of 108 average 
IQ was 11 with range of 0-59. Only a minority of 
the cases were primarily attributable to genetic fac- 
tors.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6214. Cattonaro, Enrico. Le interpretazioni 
kinestetiche nel Rorschach di fanciulli deboli 
mentali. [Kinesthetic interpretations in the Ror- 
schach of mentally defective children.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1959(Jul-Aug), 20, 309-323.— 
The lack of movement responses in the Rorschach 
protocols of 53 feeble-minded children from 7 to 13 
years of age is related to the failed development in 
body image and lack of kinesthetic sensations.—L. 
L’Abate. 

6215. Culbertson, Ellen. (Pennsylvania State U.) 


Patterns of hostility among the retarded. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1858-1859.—Abstract. 


6216. Eyman, R. K., Dingman, Н. F., & Windle, 
C. Manipulative dexterity and movement history 
of mental defectives. Percept, mot. Skills, 1959 
(Sep), 9, 291-294.—“A sample of 166 mental defec- 
tives were given the Purdue Pegboard. Correlations 
were calculated between two scores derived from this 
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test and a movement index. А weak but statis- 
tically significant relation between dexterity and mo- 
bility within the hospital was found"—C. Н. Am- 
mons. 


6217. Gardner, William Irvin. (George Peabody 
Coll.) Reactions of intellectually normal and re- 
tarded boys after experimentally induced failure: 
A social learning theory interpretation. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1859-1860.—Abstract. 


6218. Mautner, Hans. (Pineland Hosp. Training 
Center, Pownal, Me.) Mental retardation: Its 
care, treatment and physiological base. New 
York: Pergamon Press, 1959. vii, 280 p. $5.50.— 
Causes of retardation are reviewed with special em- 
phasis on the physical and physiological factors and 
careful description of the types of cases which have 
demonstrable physiological etiology. Very little suc- 
cess has been shown in treatment of mental retarda- 
tion—W. L. Wilkins. 


6219. O'Connor, N., & Hermelin, B. (Medical 
Research Council, Inst. Psychiatry, London, Eng- 
land) Discrimination and reversal learning in im- 
beciles. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Nov), 59, 
409413.—"Imbecile children matched for mental age 
with normal five-year-olds learned a size discrimina- 
tion problem with more difficulty than the normals, 
but showed greater facility in the appropriate re- 
versed task. An explanation of this phenomenon in 
terms of the verbal regulation of motor behavior was 
offered and tested."—G. Frank. 


6220. Orlando, Robert. (U. Connecticut) Posi- 
tion discrimination and reversal learning set in 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Oct), 20, 1454-1455.—Abstract. 


6221. Osborn, William Joseph. (U. Connecticut) 
Associative clustering and intelligence in mental 
retardates. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 
1440-1441.—Abstract. 


6222, Rudel, Rita G. (New York U.) The ab- 
solute response in tests of generalization in nor- 
mal and retarded children. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 
(Sep), 72, 401-408—Normal (4.0-5.0 year old) 
children and Mongoloid (7.0-18.6 year old) Ss were 
first trained to choose the smaller of 2 boxes and 
were then presented with 8 boxes arranged either 
haphazardly or in order of size. 10 other normal 
children were 1st given opportunity to practice with 
a single box. Mongoloid Ss chose haphazardly 
among the 8 boxes as did the 10 normals trained on 
a single box. ". . . the cerebral maldevelopment of 
Mongoloid Ss was reflected not so much in the loss 
of relational response as in the loss of response to 
the originally positive object.—R. H. Waters. 


6223. Wright, Stanley W., Tarjan, George, & 
Eyer, Lorraine. (U. California Medical Center, Los 
Angeles) Investigation of families with two or 
more mentally defective siblings. АМА J. Dis. 
Child., 1959 (Apr), 97, 445-457.—Clinical observa- 
tions were made of 61 families with 2 or more defec- 
tive siblings. Of the 319 siblings, 107 were normal; 
status of 23 was unknown, and 28 were subnormal. 
Disorders with a known biochemical defect were 
found in 5 families.—G. K. Morlan. 


(See also Abstracts 5423(a), 5426, 5580, 5586, 6179, 
6188, 6194, 6207, 6449) 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


6224. Astin, Alexander W. (United States Pub- 
lic Health Service Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) A fac- 
tor study of the MMPI psychopathic deviate scale, 
J. consult. Psychol, 1959(Dec), 23, 550-554—Ss 
were 250 male drug addicts. Factor analysis re- 
vealed that Pd scores have varied clinical implica- 
tions depending on internal factors contributing to 
the total Pd score.—4. A. Kramish. 


6225. Balser, Benjamin H., & Masterson, James 
EF, Jr. (Columbia U.) Suicide in adolescents. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 116, 400-404.—The. 
literature on child and adult suicide is first reviewed, 
and then statistical data on attempted and completed 
suicide among adolescents in the United States are 
presented and analyzed. But the primary material 
consists of a comparative study of 300 patients in 
an attempt to concentrate on the relationship between 
schizophrenia and suicidal attempt by adolescents. 
]t is suggested that such a relationship holds in the 
case of the adolescent.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6226. Bieber, Irving, & Drellich, Marvin G. 
(Memorial Center Cancer Allied Diseases, NYC) 
The female castration complex. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1959 (Sep), 129, 235-242.—Observations and conclu- 
sions are reported about concepts of female castra- 
tion derived from the investigation of women under- 
going surgery of the generative organs, from female 
patients in psychoanalysis, and from observations 0 
female children—N. Н. Pronko. 

6227. Bolin, B. J. (Central Hosp., Lakeland, Ку.) 
An investigation of relationship between birth- 
duration and childhood anxieties. J. ment, Sci, 
1959 (Oct), 105, 1045-1052.—23 children whose mean 
birth time was 17.5 hours had an average of 
fears, as reported by mothers, while 23 whose mean 
birth time was 3.08 hours had only 1.54. Diferen 
in Rorschach scores between the groups also sugen 
higher anxiety related to prolonged birth time—Ħ: 
L. Wilkins. 


6228. Brenner, Berthold. b the 
Health Service, Washington, D.C.) Estimating on 
prevelance of alcoholism: Toward a modifica 
of the Jellinek formula. Quart. J. Stud 
1959(Juin), 20, 255-260.—For logical timate 
reasons the formula (see 30: 1244) will overeni 
prevalence of alcoholism in areas wher ate it 
cirrhosis of the liver are low and underestim 
where such death rate is high—W. L. Wilkins. n 

6229. Brückner, Peter. Inhaltsdeutung Ш 
Verlaufsanalyse im Rorschachverfahren. he Ror- 
tent interpretation and sequence analysis 10 Verlag, 
schach method.] Cologne, Germany: Nora roto- 
1958. 271 p.—Investigation of 30 Rorschac реў 
cols of juvenile enuretics resulted in the ур cases: 
that at least 3 factors are involved in these stution 
(a) a preponderance of an “epileptoid 
as indicated by perseverations, sticking 19 
and pure color responses; (b) pathogen’ family 


nificant disturbances of relations within | nd color 
as indicated by the “censure-phenomenon i stagna 
anatomy responses; and (c) disturbances ап pizarfe" 
tion of personality development as shown Th е айо 
ness, escapism, drive for dominance, еіс. ; jn tere 
attempts to explain the etiology ої епш. s also ? 
of psychoanalytic theory mainly but employ 
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lot of existentialist concepts and stresses the im- 
portance of constitutional predisposition. 114 refs.— 
A. Schaden. 

6230. Chafetz, Morris E. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp., Boston) Practical and theoretical con- 
siderations in the psychotherapy of alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959( Jun), 20, 281-291.— 
As the symptom-choice of alcoholism is culturally de- 
termined and results from an early emotional depriva- 
tion in relation to а significant parental figure, the 
treatment is most effective when managed so as to 
establish a warm, giving relationship within the 
limits of reality —W. L. Wilkins. 


6231. Davis, Hugh Chester, Jr. (U. Tennessee) 
A comparative study of the experiential charac- 
teristics of a group of alcoholic and non-alcoholic 
subjects. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1437. 
—Abstract. 


6232. Dohrenwend, Bruce P, (Columbia U.) 
Egoism, altruism, anomie, and fatalism: А con- 
ceptual analysis of Durkheim’s types. Amer, so- 
ciol. Rev., 1959(Aug), 24, 466-473.—“This paper 
presents an analysis of Durhkeim’s conceptions of the 
types of social environment which predispose in- 
dividuals to suicide. . . . understanding of the proc- 
esses of conformity and deviance in social aggre- 
gates, requires analysis of the relations between in- 
ternalized апа external sources of regulatory power 
of the rules affecting the behavior of individuals . . . 
Such theory would seem essential if fruitful links are 
to be made with Freud's relevant concepts of id, 
superego, and objective anxiety. Similarily, theo- 
retical development along these lines is needed . . . 
to bring together the sociological study of norma- 
tive behavior and the . . . clinical and experimental 
Investigation of stress and the direction of anger in 
relation to mental disorder."—G. Frank. 


6233. Dracoulides, N. N. Répercussions des 
frustrations de l'instinct de possession. [Frustra- 
tion repercussions of the instinct of possession.] 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 
7, 257-270 —2 types appear: fixation at a primary 
Stage due to unrepressed oversatisfaction; halt at the 
Primary stage due to frustration impending normal 
evelopment. While the 1st type pursues satisfaction 
y legitimate or illegitimate means, the "over-re- 
Dressed" suffer anxiety from fear of punishment and 
renounce the satisfaction of their legitimate rights.— 

‚ Rubin-Rabson. 


6234. Eidelberg, L. The concept of narcissistic 
Mortification. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959(May- 
ug), 40, 163-168.— Narcissistic mortification occurs 
When an individual feels he is controlled by another 
or by forces within himself) against his true wishes. 
Pe individual who experiences this feeling will be 
fe with emotional scars, and he may resort to de- 
nce reactions to deny that he is reacting with ag- 
Sression.— G, ‘Elias. 
01235. Ferracuti, E, & Rizzo, G. B. Segni di 
tive Sessualitá rilevabili attraverso tecniche proiet- 
[Но Su una popolazione penitenziaria feminile. 
niques oual signs found through projective tech- 
Be in a female penal population.] Arch. Psicol. 
erol. Psychiat., 1959(Mar-Jun), 20, 193-203— 
gps 15 à great deal of agreement between overt 
9sexual behavior and the presence of at least one 
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of Wheeler's signs of homosexuality on the Ror- 
Schach. This conclusion holds only for a penal sam- 
ple and does not warrant a blind use of these signs 
for diagnostic purposes.—L. L’Abate. 


6236. Freund, K., & Pinkava, V. (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) К otázce souvislosti mezi homo- 
sexualitou a nepřítomností rodičů. [On the rela- 
tionship between homosexuality and absence of par- 
ent.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiat., 1959, 55, 334—337.— 
By comparing 145 neurotic males with an equalized 
group of male homosexuals it was found improbable 
that homosexuality in males could be due to the ab- 
sence of father or mother or both parents during 
childhood, or to the father being an alcoholic. Rus- 
sian and English summaries.—V. Břicháček. 


6237. Freund, K., & Pinkava, V. (Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) K otázce věkové preference 
homosexualů. [The problem of age preference in 
homosexual men.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiat., 1959, 
55, 362-367.—From the investigation of 222 homo- 
sexual men it was revealed that the preferred age of 
the partner is one of the main characteristics dif- 
ferentiating individual syndromes of homosexuality 
in men, and that a homosexual man whose attention 
is focused on adults is a danger for adolescents only 
in exceptional instances and practically never for 
children. Russian and English summaries.—V. 
Břicháček. 

6238. Friedman, Joseph. (Temple U.) Weight 
problems and psychological factors. J. consult, 
Psychol., 1959(Dec), 23, 524-527.—2 important dif- 
ferences were noted: (a) submissiveness of thin per- 
sons is attributed to lack of social contact during 
early infancy, (b) extreme weight groups showed 
less objective thinking and more hypersensitivity 
than normal weight groups. 16 refs.—A. A. Kram- 
ish. 

6239. Gerard, Donald L., & Saenger, Gerhart. 
(New York U.) Interval between intake and fol- 
low-up as a factor in the evaluation of patients 
with a drinking problem. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1959(Sep), 20, 620-630.—Methodological problems 
are reviewed—W. L. Wilkins. 


6240. Grinker, Roy R. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Anxiety as a significant variable 
for a unified theory of human behavior. АМА 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 1, 537-546—An 
address given on March 6, 1959, at the Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic Bicentennial Sym- 
posium on Experimental Psychiatry .—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

6241. Gynther, Malcolm D., Presher, Charles 
H., & McDonald, Robert L. (South Carolina State 
Hosp., Columbia) Personal and interpersonal fac- 
tors associated with alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 321-333.—Analyzed by the 
Leary Interpersonal System 50 excessive drinkers 
had the healthy, facade scores of "help-rejectors" 
but at underlying levels showed narcissistic, hostile, 
or indecisive feelings. —W. L. Wilkins. 

6242. Hoyer, T. V.  Pseudologia fantastica. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1959 (Арг), 33, 203-220.—Relevant 
literature is reviewed. The lie, consciously recog- 
nized as а falsehood and designed to produce a cer- 
tain result, is distinguished from the pseudologic 
production, whose falsity and goal fall between con- 
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sciousness and unconsciousness. The pseudolog's 
story is analogous to fantasies and daydreams. His 
degree of belief may lie in the halfway stage between 
ordinary daydreaming and the absolute belief of a 
delusion. Basic memory is structurally intact but 
memories are freely and almost unconsciously іп- 
vented to satisfy pressing psychological needs. The 
dynamics of pseudologia fantastica are seen in a case 
presentation to be: unresolved oedipal conflict with 
severe castration anxiety, successful ridicule and re- 
venge on adults for earlier disappointments, and need 
to increase and maintain self-esteem.—D. Prager. 


6243. Jellinek, E. М. (U. Toronto) Estimating 
the prevalence of alcoholism: Modified values in 
the Jellinek formula and an alternative approach. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 261-269.— 
Revisions suggested by Seeley (see 34: 6269) and 
by Brenner (see 34: 6228) are valid but do not go 
far enough and it is suggested that where medical 
statistics are more valid, as in Switzerland, it might 
be possible to estimate the number of alcoholics from 
information about deaths validity attributable to use 
of alcoholic beverages, and careful estimates on 
Swiss data then lead to a rough approximation of 
2% of the population of both sexes over age 20.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6244. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leba- 
ox Factor analysis of reported minor personal 
mishaps. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 311-314. 
—“А factor analysis was performed оп the inter- 
correlations between the responses of 1000 university 
students, most of whom were Arabs, to 38 state- 
ments about accidents and minor mishaps. А gen- 
eral factor was found to run through all the state- 
ments indicating that individuals who admit to hav- 
ing accidents in one situation also indicate that they 
have been involved in accidents in other situations, 
Such a finding does not contradict the notion of 
‘accident proneness' and suggests the possibility 
that some minor accidents and mishaps might be pre- 
ше of subsequent major accidents—J. W. Rus- 
sell, 


6245. Kivitz, Marvin S. (U. Pennsylvania) Ef- 
fects of failure on performance of high and low 
“manifest anxiety” groups in a transfer task situa- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1867.— 
Abstract. 


6246. Lamb, H. Richard. (Fort Campbell, Ky.) 
Automobile accidents associated with psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1959 (Oct), 13, 899- 
905.—The literature on psychologic aspects of acci- 
dent causation is briefly reviewed. 4 cases are cited 
to illustrate that latent tendencies to act out with 
one’s automobile as well as in other ways may be ac- 
tivated by conflict situations arising out of psycho- 
therapy —L. M. Solomon. 


6247. Launay, Clément. Le role des paren 
dans la genése des maladies mentales Ns Ten. 
fant. [The role of the parents in the genesis of men- 
tal illness in the child.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 233- 
253.— This address to the French League of Mental 
Health discusses the parental role in the development 
of abnormalities in children. Difficulties arise from 
parental rejection or semiabandonment, parental con- 
flicts, and the instability of parents which affects the 
“family constellation.” The dynamics of these fac- 
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tors are discussed in relation to case materials. 
Parental deficiencies are traced to a lack of affec- 
tion and care or a lack of authority—W. W. Meiss- 
ner, 


6248. Leaper, Patricia M., Cox, F. N. (U. Me- 
bourne, Australia) Anxiety drive and prediction 
of performance. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 11, 
220.—Abstract. 


6249. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 
Aggression, guilt and cataplexy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959( Aug), 116, 133-136.—A number of cases 
of cataplexy are reviewed and their basic psycho- 
dynamics are explained as the result of the evoca- 
tion of impulses of aggression connected with guilt 
which produce the paralyzing inhibition.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6250. Lipscomb, Wendell R. (California State 
Dept. Public Health, Berkeley ) Mortality among 
treated alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 
(Sep), 20, 596-603.—Alcoholics have а much higher 
leath rate—W. L. Wilkins. 


6251. Lowe, Alfred. (Boston U.) Individual 
differences in reaction to failure: Mode of coping 
with anxiety, and interference-proneness, Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1439-1440,—Ab- 
stract. 

6252. McCarthy, Raymond G., & Fain, Tyrus G. 
(Yale U.) Measuring knowledge of alcoholism " 
the community. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1 
(Sep), 20, 645-654.— Personal encounter with * 
drinking problem sharpens awareness of {һе al- 
coholic treatment facilities —W. L. Wilkins. 


6253. Machover, Solomon, & Puzzo, Frank 5 
(State U. New York Downstate Medical Се 
Clinical and objective studies of personality vari 
bles in alcoholism: I. Clinical investigation © д 
“alcoholic personality." II. Clinical study 0 pe 
sonality correlates of remission from active 2 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 (Sep); ol 
505-527.—Descriptive and statistical E 
clinical psychological reports on 23 remitted Tation 
unremitted alcoholics suggest а schizoid 150 дв; 
with cognitive, affective, and conative ашу!“ f leve 
with fuzziness of self-concept and confusion © lity 
of masculinity and sex role, passivity, am " 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


6254. Machover, Solomon; , 
Machover, Karen, & Plumeau, Francis. , 
New York Downstate Medical Center) | ples in 
objective studies of personality чапа Yes o 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 19 
528-542.— (see 34: 6253) Homosexua frequent! 
scored on 3 tests were found no more КУТ. non- 
among male alcoholics than among nonalco lics "could 
homosexual controls; but remitted X Wilkins 
be distinguished from unremitted—W. + 
(U. Chile, 

Quart. J. [дн 
cohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 216-235.—А1соһо н т 
chronic disease of the central nervous d sical de 


pendence, and 2 involving secondary рвут ае to 
pendence, with the intermittent alcohol toa 
stop, and the continuous alcoholic unable 
—W. L. Wilkins. 
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(Prague, Czechoslovakia) Opu- 
&téni domova dětmi a mladistvími. [Children and 
adolescents leaving their homes.]  Ceskoslovenska 
Psychiat, 1959, 55, 157-162.— The symptom of run- 
ning away from home includes the following quali- 
tatively different actions: predominantly reactive mo- 
tivation, predominantly impulsive motivation, organic 
motivation, psychotic motivation. Russian and Eng- 
lish summaries.—7. Břicháček. 


6257. Mindlin, Dorothee F. (Dept. Public Health, 
Washington, D.C.) The characteristics of alco- 
holics as related to prediction of therapeutic out- 
come. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Sep), 20, 604— 
619.—8 items from social history and psychological 
tests are combined for a prognostic index of aptness 
for outpatient treatment—W. L. Wilkins. 


6258. Myerson, David J. (Harvard Medical 
School) Clinical observations on a group of al- 
coholic prisoners with special reference to women. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Sep), 20, 555-572.— 
Incarcerated female alcoholics come from a deprived 
childhood involving severe fluctuations in parental 
affection, leading to a sense of isolation which even- 
tuates in disorganized lives of promiscuity and drink- 
ing.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6259. Navratil, L. (Landes- Heil- u. Pflegeanstalt 
Gugging, Austria) On the etiology of alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 236-244.— 
For a rural sample of 600 institutionalized alcoholics, 
an unexpected number of youngest children leads to 
a theory of overcompensatory overprotection in the 
mother-child relationship and the patient’s unfulfilled 
expectation that his wife will spoil him as his mother 
did—W. L. Wilkins. 


6260. Northrup, Gordon. (Langley Porter Inst., 
San Francisco) ‘Transsexualism: Report of a case. 
AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Sep), 1, 332-337.— 
A psychodynamically oriented case report of male 
transvestism is given along with the results of nu- 
Merous biochemical and physiological tests adminis- 
tered by physicians —L, A. Pennington. 

6261. O’Brien, Michael J. Differential effects 
ОЁ anxiety on problem solving. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univer. America Press, 1957. 63 р. $.75.— 
Constructed scales for chronic anxiety and motor 
tension anxiety to test problem solving in college 
Students, Found negative and curvilinear r between 
chronic anxiety and solution of space problems. 
Students who rated themselves as having the same 
level of tension in a relaxed situation as in a threat- 
ening situation scored lower on chronic anxiety and 
higher on problem solving {һап students who re- 
Ward a change in tension in the 2 situations—S. A. 

ers. 


6262. Robins, Lee N., & O'Neal, Patricia. The 
d Prognosis for runaway children. Amer. J. 
Tthopsychiat., 1959 (Oct), 29, 752-761.—The rate of 
adult deviance among persons seen in a child guid- 
апсе clinic 30 years ago was studied with a view to 
Comparing those whose childhood offenses included 
ü nning away with the adult rate among other pa- 
S Running away does prognosticate a poor 
adult outcome. "They have an adult arrest rate al- 
Most twice that of other clinic patients, a fourfold 
cult incarceration rate, a 50% divorce rate, and a 
‘agnosis of sociopathic personality in almost 14 of 


6256. Mečíř, J. 
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the cases. While running away does not predict adult 
adjustment when juvenile offense history is con- 
trolled, taken as a single index of adult adjustment, 
it is an excellent prognostic tool.—R. E. Perl. 


6263. Rosenbloom, J. R. Notes on Jewish drug 
addicts. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 769-772. —"The 
characteristics of 32 Jewish drug addicts in residence 
at the U.S.P.H. Hospital during Spring, 1958, in- 
dicated that they were introduced to drugs at a fairly 
early age, had poor relationships with their fathers, 
were the youngest or eldest child, came predominantly 
from New York City, and were unable to maintain а 
successful marital relationship. The majority smoked 
marihuana or used heroin. Length of addiction aver- 
aged 11 years."—C. H. Ammons. 


6264. Sarnoff, Irving, & Corwin, Seth M. Cas- 
tration anxiety and the fear of death. J. Pers. 
1959(Sep), 27, 374-385.—". . . the hypothesis pre- 
dicted that persons who have a high degree of cas- 
tration anxiety (HCA) would show a greater in- 
crease in fear of death aíter the arousal of their 
sexual feelings than persons who have a low degree 
of castration anxiety (LCA). Fifty-six undergrad- 
uates . . . were assigned to two experimental condi- 
tions in a 'before-after' design which permitted the 
manipulation of two levels of sexual arousal, Be- 
fore being exposed to one or the other of these 
manipulations, Ss filled out booklets containing a 
scale designed to measure the fear of death (FDS), 
a questionnaire concerning moral standard of sexual 
behavior (MS), and a measure of castration anxiety 
(CA). ... The results clearly confirmed the hypothe- 
sis: HCA Ss showed a significantly greater increase 
in fear of death than LCA Ss after being exposed 
to the sexually arousing stimuli of the HAS [high 
arousal of sexual feeling] condition.”—A, Rosen. 


6265. Schachter, M. Etude d'un cas de traves- 
tisme chez un garçonnet impubére. [Transvesti- 
tism in a prepubertal boy.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1959 
(Aug), 26, 117-122.—Prepubertal transvestitism is 
rare. An 11-year-old displayed such behavior, 
ascribed by the author to the marital discord of his 
parents. Brief psychotherapy eliminated the symp- 
toms, but caution is expressed concerning the possi- 
bility of recurrence at a later date.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


6266. Schmidt, W. S, & Smart, R. G. (AL 
coholism Research Found., Toronto, Canada) Al- 
coholics, drinking and traffic accidents. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Sep), 20, 631-644,—Accident 
histories from 98 clinic patients suggest that al- 
coholics were: involved in more accidents, involved 
in more accidents per mile driven, more frequently 
convicted of drunken driving, more often suspended 
from driving, and frequently precipitated into therapy 
for drinking by their accident—W. L. Wilkins. 


6267. Schonbar, Rosalea A. Some manifest 
characteristics of recallers and nonrecallers of 
dreams. J. consult. Psychol, 1959(Oct), 23, 414- 
418.—42 graduate students reported on recalled 
dreams. The t tests concluded that men and women 
do not differ in frequency of recall. Recallers are 
more intelligent. А positive relationship is shown 
between manifest anxiety and frequency of recall. 
A repressive factor operates successfully in nonre- 
callers. 15 refs—A. A. Kramish. 
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6268. Schulte, W. Beweggründe für Sexual- 
delikte im Senium. [Motives for sexual delinquen- 
cies in old аве] Prax. Psychother., 1959 (Apr), 4, 
37-41.—The sexual psychopathies of old age are 
based on a declining self-esteem and express defects 
in drive development. The multiple reasons for the 
child as object choice reflect practical and interper- 
sonal factors. Problems of responsibility and foren- 
sic implications are discussed.—C. T. Bever. 


6269. Seeley, John R. (U. Toronto) Estimat- 
ing the prevalence of alcoholism: A critical analy- 
sis of the Jellinek formula. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1959 (Jun), 20, 245-254.—The basic data enter- 


ing into the Jellinek formula are not reliable enough 
for scientific use (see 30: 1244) —IW. L. Wilkins. 


6270. Seeley, John R. (U. Toronto) The W. 
Н. О. definition of alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 352-356—The definition is 
relative and sociological rather than absolute and 
physical.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6271. Senoussi, Ahmed El; Coleman, D. Rich- 
ard, & Tauber, Allan S. Factors in male im- 
potence. J. Psychol, 1959(Jul), 48, 3-46.—An ex- 
tensive review of the literature on male impotence. 
Topics are divided into Organic: constitutional, sex- 
ual excess, vascular, nervous system, endocrines, and 
old age; and Psychologic: fear, disgust, hostility, 
homosexuality, ignorance, emotional fixation, and in- 
hibition. A 350 item Yes-No questionnaire was ad- 
ministered to 50 clients, 21 classified as impotent, and 
19 controls, none of whom had any problem about 
sexual potency. Questions dealt with ages up to 10, 
10-15, 15-20, and 21 to present. Factor analysis 
produced these results related to psychogenic im- 
potence: reaction to female rejection, flight from 
the male role, and reaction to male inadequacy. Items 
of significance are quoted for each of these, divided 
into the 4 ages. 75 refs.—R. W. Husband. 


6272. Singer, Robert D., & Feshbach, Seymour. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Some relationships between 
manifest anxiety, authoritarian tendencies, and 
modes of reaction to frustration. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 59, 404-408.—The relationship 
between authoritarianism and mental health was 
studied; authoritarianism was measured by the F 
scale, anxiety by the Taylor Scale, and reactions to 
frustration by the Child-Waterhouse scale. All in- 
tercorrelations of the scales were low but statistically 
significant. Correlations of authoritarianism and 
anxiety with each other, and each with intra- and 
extrapunitive tendencies were in the positive direc- 
tion, and both correlated negatively with construc- 


tive resolutions of frustrating situations. 15 refs— 
G. Frank. 


6273. Sinha, Durganand, & Singh, Tripat Raj. 
Manifest anxiety and performance on problem 
solving tasks. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 23, 
469.—20 high scores and 20 low scorers were com- 
pared. Anxiety is a significant variable in test per- 
лере particularly on speed tests.—4. A. Kram- 
Ish, 

6274. Smith, Colin M. (University Hosp., Saska- 
toon, Canada) Some reflections on the possible 
therapeutic effects of the hallucinogens with spe- 
cial reference to alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Al- 
cohol, 1959(Jun), 20, 292-301.—For some patients, 
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the effect of the drug is to make them suggestille 
and dependent and may facilitate insight with possi- 
ble change.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6275. Sower, Christopher. (Michigan State U.) 
Teen-age drinking as group behavior. Quart, J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1959 (Sep), 20, 655-668.—17 research 
problems are suggested—W. L. Wilkins. 


6276. Spencer, S. J. С. (U. Durham, England) 
Homosexuality among Oxford undergraduates, 
J. ment, Sci., 1959( Apr), 105, 393-405.—2 patterns 
of homosexual interest are found in 51 of 100 psy- 
chiatric referrals and to a lesser extent in 35 of 100 
freshmen controls with no psychiatric illness. The 
lst pattern seems to involve only relative innocuous 
experimentation and the 2nd to depend upon bodily 
factors, especially muscular weakness. Psychother- 
apy was considered helpful in 5 of the patients.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 


6277. Strauss, Robert. (U. Kentucky) The 
comprehensive approach to the problems of al- 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 (Sep), 20, 
669-672.—Behavioral science approaches complement 
medical study of alcoholism.—J/. L. Wilkins. 


6278. Stunkard, A. J. Eating patterns and 
obesity. Psychiat. Quart., 1959 ( Apr), 33, 284-295. 
—Obesity represents the end stage of а variety of 
different conditions with differing etiologies. 3 dis- 
tinct eating patterns are described in humans: night- 
eating,—morning anorexia, evening hyperphagia, and 
insomnia; eating binge—large amounts of food con- 
sumed in an orgiastic manner at irregular intervals; 
eating-without-satiation—seen in central nervous sys- 
tem damage—D. Prager. 

6279. Tatsunuma, Toshihiko. Psychopaths my 
are aggressive and dependent to their parenii 
Тар. J. Psychiat. Neurol., 1959 (May), 61, 668-6 ч 
25 hospitalized patients (16-42 years old) who үс 
passive, idle, and spiritless were studied. They Ta 
hostile and aggressive toward their parents. ue 
them considered themselves more as victims E 
tal rejection. As to their prognosis, those er 
no delinquent act-outside of family were bs hy 
when their behavior within family was very am 
K. Mizushima. ins 

6280. Thimann, J., & Gauthier, J. W. T Dd 
agement of depression in alcoholism and drug 
diction. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 0 
20, 320-325.—In a controlled study of 10 a 
with depression due to alcoholism, dexazy: in the 
found to be a useful adjunct to psychotherapy, diction 
withdrawal stage of alcoholism and drug ас ап} 
as well as during follow-up. h an 


summaries.—S. Kavruck. od BS 
6281. Toobert, Saul; Bartelme, Kent pedo- 
& Jones, Eugene S. Some factors relate! 79,—A 
philia. Int. J. soc. Psychiat, 1959, 4 2 tences i 
study of 120 male pedophiles serving oe edophile 
San Quentin Prison. Most typically the P d 
is a person who is sexually dissatisfie a 
rather strong religious interests, who Wo od 
quate in interpersonal relations, who eXpte to the 
deal of guilt, and who is highly Sensi 
evaluations of other people—R. M. Erun “Kinder 
6282. Tramer, M. Pavor sceleris. w civiliz 
psychiat., 1959 (Oct), 26, 129-140.—The TT" the nois? 
tion adds to the child's anxieties, particular? 
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and dangers of motorized vehicles. To this is added 
the old fear of burglars, kidnappers, and the like. 
These fears are amenable to diagnosis by testing. 
Girls show more anxieties than boys. Hereditary 
tainting could be assumed in 51% of anxiety prone 
children. In only a small number was anxiety the 
reason for seeking professional help.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


6283. Trice, Harrison M. (Cornell U.) The 
affiliation motive and readiness to join Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 ( Jun), 
20, 313-320.—As tapped by Atkinson-type affiliation 
scores on TAT pictures, alcoholics who persist in AA 
attendance showed more affiliative concern, and also 
had higher job status backgrounds.—IW. L. Wilkins. 


6284. Tripp, C. A., Fluckiger, F. А., & Wein- 
berg, G. H. Effects of alcohol on the graphomo- 
tor performances of normals and chronic alco- 
holics. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 227-236. 
—"The . . . study was designed to compare the 
graphomotor functioning of 68 alcoholics with that 
of 18 normals who were given a variety of hand- 
writing tasks to perform both when sober and after 
ingestion of ethanol. ... Measures of pressure, varia- 
bility, ataxia, and speed were recorded on the grapho- 
dyne.... Normals turned in a performance generally 
superior to that of the alcoholics. The higher the de- 
mands of the task, the larger was the difference be- 
tween the two groups." Under ethanol, “while the 
performances of the normals were impaired, those 
of the alcoholics showed marked improvement."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


6285. Winsemius, W. (Nederlands Inst. Prae- 
ventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. V. [On the way to a 
Science of safety. Part V.] Mens Onderneming, 
1959(Jul), 13, 228-236.—(see 34: 4633) In the 
analysis of accidents the study of the signal or stimu- 
lus is logically followed by an examination of the 
Tesponse or reaction. The temptation is to interpret 
this response in terms of the personal reaction but a 
Sounder approach is the analysis of the reaction in 
terms of the signal. Often the signal and the re- 
Sponse are not compatible in that the proper response 


Calls for action that is not related to the signal.— 
S. Duker. 


SERE Witkin, Herman A., Karp, Stephen A., & 
Y odenough, Donald R. (State U. Downstate New 
ork Medical Center) Dependence in alcoholics. 
Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1959(Sep), 20, 493-504.— 
n the body adjustment, embedded figures, and rod- 
adframe tests, 20 hospitalized and 30 outpatient 
alcoholics performed so as to indicate more field de- 
Pendence than nonalcoholics.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


500287. Wurtz, Kenneth R. (Michigan State U.) 
ue explanations for “unexplained mental phe- 
1939108 regarding suicide.” J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
p (Dec), 129, 578-580.—Alternative objective ex- 
Hauations are offered in lieu of one in terms of ex- 

Sensory perception for 2 cases of suicide reported 


easy by Greenbank (see 33: 4208).—N. Н. 


00288, Zwerling, Israel. (State U. New York 
in «State Medical Center) Psychiatric findings 
hoe interdisciplinary study of forty-six alco- 

© patients. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959(Sep), 


34: 6283-6292 


20, 543-554.—Intensive study shows more patients are 
schizoid, dependent, depressed, hostile, sexually im- 
mature.—]V. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 5852, 5872, 5941, 6018, 6070, 
6103, 6124, 6126, 6129, 6180, 6189, 6194, 6201, 
6203, 6207, 6336, 6354 6625) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


6289. Curtis James F., & Hardy, James С. (U. 
Iowa) A phonetic study of misarticulation of /r/. 
J. speech hear. Res. 1959, 2, 244—257.— Consistency 
of misarticulation of /r/ phoneme was analyzed on 
30 children selected because of functional difficulties 
with /r/. A system of narrow phonetic transcription 
described misarticulations observed on magnetic re- 
cordings of a word articulation test containing 175 
samples. There were characteristic differences in re- 
sponse patterns among certain consonant /r/s, sub- 
classes of vowel /r/s and phonetic context. Types of 
/r/ could be differentiated with respect to frequency 
and type of error response. Characteristically differ- 
ence patterns of error responses were obtained for 
vowel /r/s as compared to consonant /r/s. Data sug- 
gests certain /r/ occurrences frequently classified as 
consonants may be more appropriately considered 
vowels.—M. F. Palmer. 


6290. Eisenson, Jon; Kastein, Shulamith, & 
Schneiderman, Norma. (Queens Coll, Flushing) 
An investigation into the ability of voice defec- 
tives to discriminate among differences in pitch 
and loudness. J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 577- 
582.—90 Ss with voice problems were compared 
to 87 controls for ability in pitch and loudness dis- 
crimination as measured by certain subtests of the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. Pitch dis- 
crimination was significantly poor while scores for 
loudness discrimination were not different. No dif- 
ferences existed between functional and organic sub- 
groups.—M. F . Palmer. 


6291. Fry, D. B. (University Coll., London, Eng- 
land) Phonemic substitutions in an aphasic pa- 
tient. Lang. Speech, 1959(Jan-Mar), 2, 52-61.— 
Samples of the patient's speech were elicited by use 
of standard sentence and word articulation tests and 
confusion matrices constructed for vowels and con- 
sonants separately. Errors in place of articulation 
were somewhat greater than those in manner of ar- 
ticulation. Comparison with similar confusion mat- 
rices (see 33: 1746) based on a large sample of 
children's speech, failed to confirm the hypothesis 
that speech loss in aphasia reverses the order of 
language in normal development.—4. E. Horowitz. 


6292. Glauber, I. Peter. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, New York) Notes on the early stages in 
the development of stuttering. J. Hillside Hosf., 
1959, 8, 54—64.—A. psychoanalytic discussion of the 
development of stuttering in terms of "hereditary 
influences, also called constitutional, the intrauterine, 
and the ontogenetic phase before the onset of speech. 
... The many well-known lacks in this discipline 
[speech pathology and academic psychology] which 
disqualify it as а basic science of human behavior 
are in a measure compensated by a plethora of de- 
tails regarding this symptom of stuttering, surpass- 
ing anything comparable in the psychoanalytic litera- 
ture. . . . Thus we now refer to stuttering as an 
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ego-defect disorder or, synonymously, a narcissistic 
dede 24 refs.—G. Y. penes 


6293. Hahn, Elise. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
5 therapy for hu cleft palate 

. J. speech hear, Dis., 1958, 23, 605-610.— 
Early s therapy in cleft palate rehabilitation 
is important. More speech therapists must be pre- 
pared to train and advise mothers how to approach 
speech Багар in relation to normal language de- 
velopment, ore physicians must realize the im- 
portance of referring the mother to the speech thera- 
pist at the earliest —M. F. Palmer. 

6294. Hess, Donald A. CE Teachers Сой, 
Indiana, Pa.) Pitch, intensity, and cleft Xp 
voice quality. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 113-125. 
—The effects of pitch and intensity level on perceived 
cleft palate voice quality were studied. 15 adult 
male cleft palate Ss were instructed to phonate 6 
test vowels at 2 pitch levels (habitual pitch and a 
higher pitch) and 2 intensity levels. Auditor judg- 
ments were made of nasality, breathiness, harshness, 
and hoarseness. Nasality, harshness, and hoarseness 
were less severe at higher pitch levels than at habitual 
pitch levels. Breathiness unaffected, At 


—M. Р, Palmer. 

6295, Johnson, Wendell; Ү Martin А, 
Saha, Adolph & Bedell, Geor, k. Rat 
Effects of DEA en pas a oo 


fluency of stutterers non-stutterers, 
J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 203-215.—20 stutterers 
and 20 nonstutterers read a 150-word е 3 times 
and were ыркын between the and 3rd 
коку until signs of tetany appeared, There were 
no differences between ps in alveolar air carbon 
dioxide tension, and no significant changes in 5 
fluency of stutterers as а result of hyperventilation 
and There 


ated и 
аз such—M. Р, Palmer, 
Friedrich, (Rossauerlinde 43, Vi- 
A rede SA 
‚ exp. 1 У 
6, theory that language а 


ee ves learned even after years of extreme 
ippens to indiv: s with predispositional 
damages, even slight ones. In such cases, at best a 
few words may be learned Й, J. Koppite. 


U. Pittsbu 
( ө rgh) 


variation of WE WET 
Dissertation Abstr, 1959(Nov), 20, 1877-1878.— 


6298. Mattmüller-Frick, Е. Wandlungen in der 
auf Grund veriinderter Aus- 

legung des Neu [Changes in the treat- 
ment of stuttering on the basis of differences in inter- 
pretation of the concept of neurosis.) Prax. Kinder- 
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sychol., Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Aug-Sep), 8, 223- 
БА overview of treatment of stuttering as соп- 
ceived by various European schools of thought is 
presented,—£4. Schwerin. 

6299. Ockel, H. H. Zum Problem des Stot- 
terns: Literaturübersicht und eigene Untersuch- 
ungen. [Concerning the problem of stuttering: Re- 
view of the literature and personal investigations. | 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1959( Aug- 
Sep), 8, 213-223.—The following 4 aspects of stut- 
te are considered: (a) investigations with em 
phasis on constitutional and somatogenic factors, 
(b) phenomenological studies on symptomalogy, (c) 
studies from which psychological and depth-psy- 
chological aspects have emerged, (d) therapeutic 
approaches which aim at a holistic solution to the 
problem of stuttering. The author's own studies arc 
also presented. 68 refs—E. Schwerin. 

6300. Palmer, John M. (U. Washington) The 
pharyngeal flap tion: Role of the speech 
thera: J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 601-004.- 

3 pou of varying palatal conditions were evalu- 


6301. Pringle, M. L. Kellmer, & Bossio, Vic- 
toria. A study of ved children: Language 

and rea attainment. Vita Hu- 
pion ds L не еен ЕНГ, са аге back- 
ward guage development. ". , , the extent of 
this backwardness was large: 


ree criteria of deprivation, 


separation and subsequent complete depri- 


Deprived children are 
backward in reading comprehension.—S. L. 
tein. 


_ J. speech hear. 
f initial frequency. is proposed. It in- 

of ini is pro Р in- 

ves the angular prse ene i of stuttering fre- 
quencies. Deviations from the expected level of 
stuttering are used as adaptation scores, The ех- 
scores are determined by reference to experi- 


r ndi accentuating intraindividual vari- 
ability of initial stuttering frequencies was shown to 


6303. 


attempt at discussion and i ion of available 
findings] Prax. Kinder, den Kinderpsychiat., 
1959 ( Aug-Sep), 8, 199-213.—A review of the litera- 
ture indicates stuttering is on neurotic de- 

ms well as on саш. рин environ- 
mental influences, resulting in i of personal 
failure which lead to stuttering in some individuals. 
Therefore, the focus of treatment should be on the 
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basic neurotic disturbance. The question to what ex- 
tent hereditary factors are instrumental in causing or 
facilitating stuttering cannot be answered on the 
basis of the available knowledge.—E. Schwerin. 


6304. Ruess, A. L. (U. Illinois) The clinical 
psychologist in the rehabilitation of the cleft 
palate patient. J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 561- 
576.—Discussion of the value of the clinical psy- 
chologist as a member of the rehabilitative team in 
cleft palate rehabilitation, with a report of 2 cases. 
— М. F. Palmer. 


6305. Siegel, Gerald M. (North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Coll.) Dysphasic speech responses to visual 
word stimuli. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 152-160. 
—Speech behavior of 31 dysphasic Ss was investi- 
gated in terms of parts of speech, level of abstraction, 
length and frequency of occurrence in written Eng- 
lish usage. Dysphasics make more errors on adjec- 
tives than on either verbs or nouns, more on long 
words than on short, more on words of both high 
and low abstraction level than on those of medium 
level, and more on words occurring infrequently in 
the language than on those occurring frequently.— 
М. F. Palmer. 


6306. Sommers, Ronald K., Shilling, Samuel P., 
Paul, Clara D., Copetas, Florence G., Bowser, 
Dolores C., & McClintock, Colette J. (Armstrong 
County, Pa.) "Training parents of children with 
functional misarticulation. J. speech hear. Res., 
1959, 2, 258-265.—36 children with functional articu- 
lation problems were split into 2 groups and matched 
for C.A., M.A., sex, and number of sounds, Parents 
of control group received no training. Articulation 
tests were administered just prior to the 3.5-week 
clinical program, immediately following it, and 9 
weeks later, The 2 groups showed about the same 
improvement. Parent attitudes were not significantly 
different for the 2 groups.—M. F. Palmer. 


6307. Spriestersbach, Duane C., & Powers, Gene 
R. (U. Iowa) Articulation skills, velopharyngeal 
closure, and oral breath pressure of children with 
cleft palates. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 318-325. 
7-65 males and 38 females, with 8 of the group hav- 
ing hearing loss of 25 db or greater, 8 having clefts 
of the lip only, 23 of the palate only, and 72 of both 
ip and palate, with all but 7 having repaired palates, 
19 by obturators and 69 by surgical closure, were 
Studied by the Templin Picture Articulation Test, 
and measurements of oral pressure. X-ray data were 
obtained for each subject phonating the vowel (и) 
and sustaining the fricative sound (s). Intra-oral 
breath pressure was related to velo-pharyngeal com- 
petency in articulation scores. Cleft lip Ss only had 
normal pressures. Measurement of oral breath pres- 
sure of speakers with cleft lips and palates can be 
of major diagnostic value.—M. F, Palmer. 

6308. Stambak, Mira. Les audi-mutites. [The 
hearing-mates.] Psychol. Franc., 1959 (Apr), 4, ma 
147.—A description is given of 3 types of children 
Тону кетесе месі. all of them normal in 

igence. of the types hav ing.— 
УОТУН ур е normal hearing. 

6309. Subtelny, Joanne D., & Subteln Daniel. 
(Eastman Dental Dispensary, Rochester a In- 
telligibility and associated physiological factors of 
cleft palate speakers. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 


34: 6304-6314 


353-360.—Cephalometric laminagraphs and tape re- 
cordings on a nonsense-syllable articulation test were 
obtained from 27 adult cleft palate speakers. In- 
cidence of fricative errors was significantly higher 
than incidence of plosive or glide errors. Correla- 
tions between measurements of velo-pharyngeal open- 
ing and plosive intelligibility were also significant. 
Plosive manner of production of consonants is in- 
terpreted as a consistent attribute of defectiveness 
of cleft palate speech, when appreciable degree of 
velo-pharyngeal opening exists—M. F. Palmer, 

6310. Wingate, M. E. (U. Washington, Seattle) 
Calling attention to stuttering. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1959, 2, 326-335.—18 male stutterers, 15-39 
years, selected by eliminating all who did not stutter 
on at least 2% of the words in the Ist passage spoken, 
read 3 250-word passages as follows: (a) in the usual 
manner, (b) The passage was to be completed 
quickly, but continuance of speaking was forbidden 
until a stuttered word was fluent. Stuttering was 
signalled. (c) The passage was to be spoken fluently 
but break in fluency could be disregarded. The 18 
stutterers stuttered significantly less in the 2 ex- 
perimental conditions. The author suggests that 
stuttering be considered as an instrumental-escape 
learning paradigm rather than an avoidance mecha- 
nism.—M, F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 4950, 5283, 6182, 6197, 6470) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


6311. Bender, Lauretta. (Creedmoor State Hosp., 
Queens Village, N.Y.) Children and adolescents 
who have killed. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Dec), 
116, 510-513.—A brief study is presented of 33 boys 
and girls who, before they were 16 years old had 
either caused, or were blamed for, the death of an- 
other person. Significant data are presented in terms 
of background, the incident precipitating the death 
of the victim, any clinical pathology, reaction of the 
youth involved and his or her subsequent career.—N. 
Н. Pronko. 

6312. Caditz, Sylvan В. Effect of a training 
school experience on the personality of delinquent 
boys. J. consult, Psychol., 1959(Dec), 23, 501-509. 
—94 delinquents and 97 nondelinquent boys were 
given the MMPI; 6 months later the EEPS, The 
groups were compared for differences. Basic per- 
sonality needs did not differ as measured by the 
EPPS. 2nd testing on the MMPI showed improve- 
ment in lower mean scores. Pd scale was not affected 
by training school experience. Normalcy as a re- 
sult of training school experience is limited—A. A. 
Kramish. 

6313. Deitche, John Howard. (Indiana U.) The 
performance of delinquent and none 
boys on the Tennessee Department of Mental 
Health Self-Concept Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Oct), 20, 1437-1438.—Abstract. 

6314. Gibbons, Don C. & Garrity, Donald L. 
(San Francisco State Coll.) Some suggestions for 
the development of etiological and treatment 
theory in criminology. Soc. Forces, 1959 (Oct), 38, 
51-58—Discussed are "(1) a brief history of at- 
tempts to construct typologies of criminal behavior, 
(2) some logical and methodological considerations 
which must be faced in the construction of typologies, 
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(3) a progress report regarding a typology being 
Constructed by the authors, and (4) a critique of 
treatment theory in corrections, with suggestion of 
how typologies can result in improvements in treat- 
ment theory."—4. R. Howard. 

6315. Hartmann, K. Spielaspekte des Jugend- 
krawalls: Objektive Spielmerkmale. [Aspects of 
play in juvenile rioting: Objective characteristics of 
play.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959 (May), 9, 
108-121— The discussion on the playful character 
of juvenile rioting is continued (see 34: 3241). 17 
refs.—E. Schwerin. 

6316. Hashimoto, Kenichi. Nakano classifica- 
tion center for prisoners. Jap. J. correct. Med., 
1959 (Oct), 8, 212-268.—An introduction to the re- 
cently established psychological classification system 
for adult prisoners at Nakano Prison, Tokyo. Method 
of classification as the primary function, and treat- 
ment as the secondary function, with a certain kind 
of prisoner are discussed К. Mizushima, 

6317. Herskovitz, Herbert H., Levine, Murray, 
& Spivack, George. (Devereux Foundation Inst. 
Research & Training, Devon, Pa.) Anti-social be- 
havior of adolescents from higher socio-economic 
groups. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Nov), 129, 467- 
476.—The records of 55 adolescents enrolled in the 
Devereux schools who had been involved in juvenile 
delinquency were compared with those of a control 
group of 50 boys enrolled for residential treatment 
because of maladjustment but without police records. 
"Types of offense, referral problems, father's occupa- 
tions, parental personalities and intrafamily relation- 
ships, and social and economic factors are some of 
the variables that are compared or contrasted and 
discussed, It is concluded that intrafamily experi- 
ences rather than socioeconomic factors are causal 
in the adolescent’s development of delinquency.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

6318. Higuchi, Kokichi. (Ed.) Statistics of psy- 
chiatric investigation for reform- and training- 
School Jap. J. correct. Med., 1959(Oct), 8, 291- 
309.—Under the direction of the Japanese Ministry 
of Justice, teams of psychiatrists, doctors, psycholo- 
gists, and educators were formed to do a detailed 
statistical study on the inmates of reform- and train- 
ing-schools. This is the report of the psychiatric 
team which studied 346 delinquent boys randomly 
sampled from the inmates of 5 institutions around 
Tokyo. Factors in life history, social factors, in- 
telligence, and other psychiatrically determined fac- 
tors were studied in detail. —K. Mizushima, 

6319, Kajimura, Yoichi. A psychiatric study 
on the juvenile delinquents. Jap. J. correct. Med., 

1958, 7(4), 38-63. —The statistical observation of 648 
delinquents of the Miyagawn Medical Reformatory 
and the Gifu Juvenile Classification Center from 1954 
to 1957, Juvenile delinquency and adult crime after 
the War are almost parallel with each other. Pre- 
symptoms of juvenile delinquency can be found 
mostly before 6 years of age. Recently frequency 
of delinquents’ manifesting normal personality is de- 
creasing (probably due to the lack of early education 
after the War), but the rate of deficient delinquents 
is similar to pre-War period. 


period, and the Willenlose and the Stimmungslabil 
(and the Geltungsbedurftige in female) de dee Fae 
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quent. Delinquents are inferior in fundamental aca- 
demic ability and social common sense rather than 
in IQ. There are some cases having physical handi- 
cap as a causation. In family, the isolation between 
parents and child caused by broken home or poverty 
is most important. As a whole the rate of delin- 
quents having defective personality or constitution is 
increasing as compared to those of defective family 
or social background.—K. Mizushima, 

6320. Kosofsky, Sidney, & Ellis, Albert. (1457 
Pennington Rd., Trenton, N.J.) Illegal communi- 
cation among institutionalized female delinquents. 
J. soc. Psychol, 1958(Aug), 48, 155-160.—"One 
hundred letters passed illegally between the inmates 
of a state operated institution for female juvenile 
delinquents were analyzed for their content. It was 
found that almost all these letters were definitely 
love letters; that they were highly romantic rather 
than sexual in character, that the expressions of love 
included in them were quite Stereotyped and conven- 
tionalized; they showed a distinct need on the part 
of the girls for stable family relationships; and that 
they contained relatively little information other than 
that directly related to the girls’ love needs, С; 
Franklin. 


6321. McDonald, John M. (U. Colorado School 
Medicine) A psychiatric study of check offend- 
ers. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 116, 438-442.— 
A series of 300 check offenders was studied among 
mental hospital patients, penitentiary inmates, and 
check offenders referred by the courts for psychiatric 
examination. Their mode of operation, range of in- 
telligence, and the psychodynamic factors underlying 
their check offenses are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

6322. Madoff, Jeff M. (Connecticut State Hosp., 
Middletown) The attitudes of mothers of juvenile 
delinquents toward child rearing. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Dec), 23, 518-520.—50 mothers of insti- 
tutionalized delinquents and 57 mothers of healthy 
adolescents were given the PARI (Parental Attitude 
Research Instrument). Mothers of delinquents had 
more pathogenic attitudes and varied in regard to 
behavioral controls and authoritarian demands.—A. 
А. Kramish. 


6323. National Institute for Educational Re- 
search. (Japan) Comparative study of delinquent 
normals of the secondary school pupils at Keihin 
area. Nat. Inst. Educ, Res, Rep., Japan, 1959, No. 
13. 181 p.—54 delinquents (referred mainly for 
stealing, runaway, truancy, and gang play) and 54 
normal controls were matched on school, grade, sex, 
intelligence, occupation of parents, economic level of 
family, constitution of family, and nationality. Com- 
Parison of the 2 groups by interviewing and by chil- 
dren's and teacher's evaluations showed many sig- 
nificant differences: €g., instability; irresponsibility ; 
poor school record and conduct; rejection and negli- 
gence of Parents; conflict in family, school, an 
neighborhood, Prediction table of delinquency SES 
made from those factors—K, Mizushima. 

6324. Nakano, Toshio, Revised Sentence Com- 
pletion Test. Jap. J. correct, Med., 1959 (Oct), 8, 
88-104.—The author has established a new kind of 
sentence completion test for delinquents in order to 
Strengthen motivation toward the test and to clarify 
the specific PSychodynamics related to delinquency. 
Experimental testing with 100 delinquent boys showed 
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that motivation toward the test was generally good 
and that the test results were pretty consistent with 
other tests previously established. Social immaturity, 
lack of frustration tolerance, primitive reaction, and 
fixated abnormal tendency were mainly projected.— 
K. Mizushima. 

6325. Nitta, Kenichi. (Naniwa Juvenile Reforma- 
tory) Tokutei shüdan ni okeru seiin no shakai- 
teki chii to seikaku tokucho. [Social status and 
personality traits in membership of informal groups 
ina reformatory.] Bunka, 1957, 21(1), 208-215, 264. 
— Based on the result of sociometric test, over-, aver- 
age, and under-chosen Ss (20 of each) were selected 
from a juvenile reformatory school. Their person- 
ality characteristics were determined by Yatabe- 
Guilford Self-Diagnostic Test. The results were as 
follows: (a) Most of the Ss were character dis- 
orders. Abnormality was found in inferiority, ob- 
jectivity, aggression, and cooperation factors. (b) 
Over-chosen Ss showed general high activity and 
masculinity. (с) Under-chosen Ss showed cycloid 
and femininity. It was concluded that in such a 
group of delinquent boys, social status is determined 
by different norm from normal boys. English ab- 
stract.—S. Ohwaki. 

6326. Peterson, Donald R., Quay, Herbert C., & 
Cameron, Gordon R. Personality and background 
factors in juvenile delinquency as inferred from 
questionnaire responses. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 
(Oct), 23, 395-399.—2 questionnaire scales were fac- 
tored resulting in 3 personality dimensions and 2 
background factors. Research on origins and con- 
sequences is suggested rather than direct investiga- 
tion of legally defined delinquency.—4. A. Kramish. 


6327. Polsky, Howard W., & Kohn, Martin. 
Participant observation in a delinquent subcul- 
ture. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Oct), 29, 737— 
751.—1 of the authors attached himself to the boys 
in 1 cottage of a residential treatment center and 
assumed the role of a participant observer for 7 
months. The functioning of a delinquent peer group 
is depicted and its relationship to the staff milieu is 
shown. A. modification of Bales' technique was ap- 
plied to dining hall observations of this cottage group, 
pointing up the extreme negativism and hostility be- 
tween different cliques, and the predominance of a 
rigid, authoritarian pecking order.—R. E. Perl. 


6328. Redmount, Robert S. Тһе psychological 
basis of evidence practices: Memory. J. crim. 
Law Criminol. police Sci., 1959(Sep-Oct), 50, 249— 
264.—Ап experimentally and theoretically oriented 
review of the psychology of memory as used and mis- 
used in legal settings.—L. А. Pennington. 

6329. Resten, René. Caracterologie du criminel. 
[The criminal personality.] Paris, France: Presses 
Univer. France, 1959, vii, 258 p. Fr 1200. —A new 
approach to the study of the personality of a criminal. 
The book consists of 3 parts: Part T, Criminology 
and the human personality (with 5 chapters) covers: 
the need for a scientific study of criminology, pre- 
disposing criminal factors, environmental factors, the 
psychoanalytic basis of the criminal, and the criminal 
personality. Part II goes into greater detail of the 
criminal personality and these 3 chapters cover the 
fundamentals of personality, an approach to the study 
of the criminal personality, and the dynamics of the 
criminal personality. Part III covers the clinical 
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aspects of the criminal personality, including a his- 
torical study of the crime of the Marquise de Brin- 
villiers, a study of incest, an unpremeditated murder, 
a study of a premeditated murder, a study of a 17- 
year-old murderess, and finally an analysis of the 
crime of Caryl Chessman.—S5. Kasman. 


6330. Shapiro, Leon N., Cohen, Murray, & Bug- 
den, William. Parole violation and the early de- 
velopment of internal controls: Preliminary re- 
port. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1959, 3, 254—259, 
—]t is posited that “psychoanalytic theory . . . [is] 
useful in defining significant developmental variables 
on the basis of which a rational approach to parole 
management might be constructed.” This is illus- 
trated by the finding that parolees who had an absent 
father during the oedipal period did better than those 
with fathers in early life. The Ist group appeared 
to be able to use the parole officer “аз a control sub- 
stitute for the missing internal figure."—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 


6331. Utena, Toshio. Orientation of counseling 
with delinquents. Jap. J. correct. Med., 1959(Oct), 
8, 65-75.—30 delinquent boys and 5 delinquent 
girls were examined regarding response to nondirec- 
tive counseling sessions of 30-40 minutes each at 
Yokohama Juvenile Detention Home. During the 
last half of this counseling, many of them talked 
about their emotional problems. Nearly half of them 
have developed a better understanding of their situa- 
tions and more positive attitudes toward themselves 
and others. Therapeutic diagnosis for the busy psy- 
chologists in such a clinic as this was proposed.— 
К. Mizushima. 


6332. Verven, Nicholas. (Boston U.) The ef- 
fects of teacher-presented cues upon the learning 
of delinquents and nondelinquents. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 ( Oct), 20, 1443-1444.— Abstract. 


6333. von Hentig, Hans. (U. Bonn, Germany) 
Der Gangster: Eine kriminal-psychologische Stu- 
die. [The gangster: A criminal-psychological study. ] 
Berlin, Germany: Springer-Verlag, 1959. viii, 245 p. 
DM 19.80.— The contents are based heavily on popu- 
lar studies of organized crime and gangsterism in the 
United States, e.g., the works of Caryl Chessman, 
Estes Kefauver, etc. They deal with the history of 
the term "gangster," the structure and function of 
criminal gangs, the defensive methods and psychol- 
ogy of the gangster, and the gangster as a natural 
phenomenon. А case is made for the proneness for 
аеш of redheads іп America.—R. M. Frum- 

in. 

6334. Watson, Andrew S. (U. Michigan) Dur- 
ham plus five years: Development of the law of 
criminal responsibility in the District of Columbia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Oct), 116, 289-297.—The 
accuracy of the fears and expectations are reviewed ` 
as expressed in a multitude of papers written con- 
sequent upon handing down of the precedent-break- 
ing opinion by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia 5 years ago establishing 
a new test for criminal responsibility.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6335. Willoughby, Alan. (U. Connecticut) The 
effects of repeated success and failure evaluations 
upon the performances of female juvenile delin- 
quents and non-delinquents. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Oct), 20, 1444.—A bstract. 
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6336. Wolfgang, Marvin E. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Suicide by means of victim-precipitated homicide. 
J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1959(Oct-Dec), 20, 335— 
349.—Based on 588 criminal homicides in Philadel- 
phia between 1948 and 1952, 150 were identified as 
victim-precipitated homicides. Victims of such homi- 
cides appear to be significantly associated with 
Negroes, males, previous arrests, records of assaults 
against persons, mate slayings, and mate slayings 
involving husbands as victims. Victims appear to be 
members of lower socioeconomic classes who seek to 
destroy themselves by having another perform the 
killing. French and Spanish summaries. 23-item 
bibliog.—S. Kavruck. 

6337. Yokota, Shoichiro. Kraepelin's Perform- 
ance Test with juvenile delinquents. Jap. J. cor- 
rect. Med., 1959(Oct), 8, 76-87.—725 boys and 79 
girls at Sapporo Juvenile Detention Home were 
tested by Kraepelin's Performance Test, and were 
studied in relation to their background. Delinquents 
were found very abnormal as compared to normal 
controls. The relationship between type of test result 
and type of delinquent background was analyzed in 
detail.—K. Mizushima. 

6338. Yonekura, Ikuo. Study on social prog- 
nosis of delinquents. Jap. J. Psychiat. Neurol., 
1959 (May), 61, 1272-1285.—572 delinquents from a 
juvenile detention home were followed up. 4 cases 
fell into recidivism within 1 month, 37 cases within 
3 months, 34 cases within 6 months, 34 cases within a 
year, 28 cases within 2 years, and 7 cases within 3 
years. Factors significantly related to prognosis 
were (a) broken home at an early age, (b) unfin- 
ished school record, (c) frequent change of employ- 
ment and lack of employment, (d) running away and 
wandering, (e) long delinquent history including past 
confinement, (f) yn of contacts with probation 
officer after detention, and (g) lack of employment 
after detention.—K. Mizushima. 

6339. Yoshimasu, Shufu; Takemura, N., & Tsu- 
boi, T. A study on criminal process of female 
recidivist. Jap. J. crim. Law., 1959(Feb), 9, 208- 
220.—81 female recidivist prisoners over 40 years 
of age were studied. Their criminal histories were 
comparatively shorter than those of male recidivists, 
and comparatively more of them had begun their 
crimes after age 25, There were fewer crimes com- 
mitted during the 20-24 age period, which is opposite 
of male criminals. The authors concluded that the 
women’s crimes were largely influenced by marriage 
status. However, as in male cases, those who began 
their crimes after age 25 are considered to be influ- 
enced more by environment—K, Mizushima. 

(See also Abstracts 5068, 5937, 6011, 6074, 6085, 
6145, 6195, 6208, 6275, 6400) 


PSYCHOSES 


6340. Astrup, С., Fossum, A., & Holmbee, R. 
(Gustad Hosp., Oslo, Norway) A follow-up study 
of 270 patients with acute affective psychoses. 
Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1959, 34, Suppl. 
No. 135. 65 p.—151 nonschizophrenic patients were 
personally reexamined 7-19 years after the onset of 
their disease. Other follow-up information was ob- 
tained on 80 more former patients. Of the total 
number of 231 patients 96 had been diagnosed “manic- 
depressive." Of these 13 took a course more con- 
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sistent with atypical schizophrenia, while 28 had im- 
proved and 49 were classified as recovered. Among 
135 followed-up patients originally diagnosed as “ге- 
active psychosis," 5 had taken a chronic schizophrenic 
course, 72 improved, and 58 recovered. The asso- 
ciation of some 20 factors with favorable and un- 
favorable prognosis is described, using 21 tables, 11 
case histories, and 102 references.—R. Kaelbling. 


6341. Babb, Lawrence. Sanity in bedlam: A 
study of Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State Univer. Press, 
1959. xi, 116 p. $5.00.—Essentially a latter-day 
preface, aimed at making clear the nature and sig- 
nificance of Anatomy, and defining Burton's "aims, 
methods, beliefs, and accomplishments."—R. Schaef. 


6342. Becker, Wesley C. (U. Illinois) The 
process-reactive distinction: A key to the problem 
of schizophrenia? J, nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Nov), 
129, 442-449.—"Tt has been proposed that looking at 
the process and reactive syndromes in schizophrenia 
as end-points of a continuum of severity of illness, 
and at the same time as reflecting levels of personality 
organization, opens up a number of research strate- 
gies which offer promise of increasing our knowledge 
about schizophrenia. Several findings which support 
the value of the above mentioned proposals have been 
discussed. The implications of these findings for 
better measurement of severity of illness in schizo- 
phrenia have been pointed ouf. Finally, it has been 
suggested that systematic use of'severity measures in 
research on the etiology of schizophrenia may provide 
the key to lock this mysterious door."—N. Н. Pronko. : 


6343. Bogoch, Samuel, & Reich, Peter. (Boston 
Psychopathic Hosp., Mass.) Association of psycho- 
sis with severe renal glycosuria. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1959 (Aug), 129, 196-197. 


6344. Bonime, Walter. The pursuit of anxiety- 
laden areas in therapy of the schizoid patient. 
Psychiatry, 1959 ( Aug), 22, 239—244. Modulation of 
tempo and intensity in the therapy of the schizoid pa- 
tient is commonly justified as necessary to avoid in- 
tense anxiety, panic, and psychosis. Change threatens 
these patients as others and elicits defense reactions, 
but therapeutic retreat is unnecessary and undesira- 
ble. While it may provide some uncertain, immediate 
relief, it needlessly frightens the patients, who may 
resent the patronizing release from further therapeu- 
tic effort and may feel contempt for the therapist's 
timidity; they may feel abandoned with the problem 
of change by the chief source of help to which these 
cynical and insular persons have turned, thus rein- 
forcing their schizoid outlook.—C. T. Bever. 


6345. Boverman, Maxwell. (George Washington 
U.) Rigidity, chronicity, Schizophrenia. АМА 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Sep), 1, 235-242 —The 
potentially flexible aspect of the schizophrenic proc- 
ess is described along with illustrative instances in 
which clinical interventions “unquestionably resulted 
in dramatic interruption of the pattern.’—L. A. 
Pennington. 


6346. Brodey, Warren M. (Bethesda, Md. 
Some family operations and schizophrenia: 
study of five hospitalized families each with a 
schizophrenic member. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1959(Oct), 1, 379-402—The author’s experiences, 
described and organized into conceptualizations, from 
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direct daily observations over 214 years of 5 family 
units residing within a research hospital, suggest the 
families’ heavy use of externalization and narcissis- 
tic relationship as major psychosocial defense mecha- 
nisms. How these mechanisms contribute to the con- 
cept of “circular causality” in interpersonal relation- 
ships is set forth and documented by case material. 
The value of this method of observation of the family 
unit is stressed; it is recommended that the method 
be applied to families in which other clinical en- 
tities are represented —L,. A. Pennington. 


6347. Bullock, Donald H., & Brunt, Manly Y., 
Jr. (Inst. Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) The 
testability of psychiatric patients in an operant 
conditioning situation. Psychol. Rec., 1959, 9, 
165-170.—The study suggested a relationship be- 
tween the "clinical characteristics of psychiatric pa- 
tients" and operant performance rewarded mone- 
tarily. 55 psychotic and 19 nonpsychotic patients 
gave the following results: “Psychotic patients were 
less‘. . . testable than were non-psychotic patients.” 
Young psychotics were more testable than the older. 
“Psychotic patients with-longer durations of illness 
were less . . . testable than those with shorter dura- 
tions." Paranoid and “chronic indifferentiated" 
schizophrenics were less testable than "the catatonic, 
schizo-affective, and acute indifferentiated types."— 
К. J, Seidel. 

6348. Charry, June Boyer. (Columbia U.) 
Childhood and teen-age memories in mentally iil 
and normal groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Sep), 20, 1073-1074.—Abstract. 


6349. Colbert, Edward G., Koegler, Ronald R., 
& Markham, Charles Н. Vestibular dysfunction 
in childhood schizophrenia. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Dec), 1, 600-617.—Caloric and rota- 
tional tests were performed on 43 childhood schizo- 
phrenics, 18 behavior problem children, and 32 nor- 
mal control Ss. The last 2 groups exhibited reac- 
tions similar to those by normal adults. Most schizo- 
‘phrenic Ss showed “markedly depressed or absent 
vestibular responses. The degree of hypoactivity was 
more marked in the younger children.” Behavioral 
responses to the tests varied for the schizophrenic 
children more than for the control Ss. The authors 
conclude that the data point to “the possible ex- 
istence of a neurophysiological continuum between 
a type of childhood schizophrenia and a type of adult 
schizophrenia.” —L. A. Pennington, 

6350. Dysinger, Robert H., & Bowen, Murra: 
(Natl. Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md) Prob- 
lems for medical practice presented by families 
with a schizophrenic member. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1959 (Dec), 116, 514-517. "Medical practice with 7 
families with a schizophrenic son or daughter regu- 
larly encountered difficulties in accomplishing medi- 
cal evaluations and treatment. The use of medical 
services by the parents and the son or daughter was 
extensively involved in intense emotional processes. 
Two modes of relating are described as an acting out 
of feelings of helplessness and an acting out of a 
denial of these feelings. A variation is described in 
дае the Being out of feelings of helplessness took 

orm of a c 2 
mar oncern about another.” N. H. 
6351. Eichman, William J. Discrimination of 


female schizophrenics with configural analysis of 
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the MMPI profile. J. consult. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 
23, 442-447.—Ss were female veterans who were 
given the MMPI. Female schizophrenics admit to 
more psychotic rather than neurotic symptomatology. 
Coníusion, inattention, and masculinity are signifi- 
cant. Defensiveness in the female schizophrenic is 
seen as a favorable potential for adjustment.—4. A. 
Kramish. 

6352. Feldstein, Aaron. (Worcester Found. Ex- 
perimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Оп the 
relationship of adrenaline and its oxidation prod- 
ucts to schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Nov), 116, 454—456.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6353. Fernandez-Zoila, Adolfo, &  Lebreton, 
Maryvonne. (54 Ave. République, Villejuif, France) 
Approche psychopathologique des attitudes tem- 
porelles chez les séniles: Étude psychoclinique du 
travail thérapeutique. [Psychopathology of tem- 
poral attitudes in the senile: A clinical study of oc- 
cupational therapy.] Hyg. ment., 1959, 48, 303-315. 
—In a workshop for geriatric patients, topograms of 
social movement, spatial factors, and analyses of ges- 
ture reveal the presence of operational cycles. 5 
types were isolated on the basis of degree of articu- 
lation of micromovements and organization of tem- 
porally successive acts. The punctiform moment of 
the present dominates, and any elaboration of future 
temporal perspective demands great effort. OT only 
slows down temporal deterioration—W. W. Meiss- 
ner. 

6354. Fleck, Stephen; Cornelison, Alice R., Nor- 
ton, Nea, & Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) Inzes- 
tuóse und homosexuelle Problematik. [Incestu- 
ous and homosexual problems.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 
(Aug-Sep), 13, 330-344.—Family backgrounds of 
schizophrenics often show severe impairment of; the 
boundary between generations, the parental partner- 
ship, fulfillment of maternal and parternal roles, 
parental sex identity, and the social-cultural integra- 
tion of the family. To these deficiencies correspond 
the frequently conscious incest wishes and homo- 
sexual problems of the offspring who, by their in- 
volvement in parental libidinal problems, are severely 
hampered in defining their own ego boundaries in 
the task of establishing sexual and personal identity. 
Original English version in Individual and Familial 
Dynamics. J. Masserman (Ed.) New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1959.—E. W. Eng. 

6355. Freeman, Howard E. & Simmons, Ozzie 
G. The social integration of former patients. 
Int. J. soc. Psychiat., 1959, 4, 264-271.—Suggests a 
strong association between the performance levels of 
former patients and reports of their relatives regard- 
ing abnormal behavior. The differential tolerance of 
deviance on the part of family members seems to be 
a critical factor in the course of post-hospital experi- 
ences of mental patients.—R. M. Frumkin. 


6356. Garmezy, Norman, & Rodnick, Eliot H. 
(Duke U.) Premorbid adjustment and perform- 
ance in schizophrenia: Implications for interpret- 
ing heterogeneity in schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1959( Nov), 129, 450-466.—A series of studies 
is reviewed which suggest that 2 groups of schizo- 
phrenic patients differ both in prognostic potential 
and in sensitivity to experimental cures. The latter 
may be related to variations in child-rearing experi- 
ences and to Benjamin's endogenous-process and ex- 
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ogenous-reactive continuum. Implications of this 
position for further research and for an enhanced 
understanding of schizophrenia are indicated.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

6357. Haley, Jay. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) 
The family of the schizophrenic: A model system. 
J. nervu. ment, Dis., 1959(Oct), 129, 357-374.—The 
thesis is developed that schizophrenic behavior serves 
a particular function within a certain kind of family 
organization. An excerpt from a recording of a 
representative family session is reported and analyzed 
for the interactive behavior of the schizophrenic and 
family members in support of the hypothesis.—N. H. 
Pronko, 

6358. Heywood, Rosalind. Case of apparent au- 
ditory hallucination. J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 
1959(Jun), 40, 52-59.—0. I. Jacobsen. 

6359. Jackson, D. D. & Weakland, John Н. 
(Stanford U.) Schizophrenic symptoms and 
family interaction, AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1959(Dec), 1, 618-621.—2 case reports document the 
meaning of the schizophrenic’s symptoms as revealed 
through psychiatric interview with the family mem- 
bers and the patient. In such a setting the symptom 
may prove to be an exaggeration of the family’s 
action patterns.—L. A. Pennington, 

6360. Jenkins, Richard L., Stauffacher, James, 
& Hester, Ruport. (VA Central Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) A symptom rating scale for use with 
psychotic patients. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1959(Aug), 1, 197-204.—The development of the 20 
scales and 46 check list items that comprise the in- 
strument is described. The clinical values, both 
diagnostic and prognostic, and measures of relia- 
bility are set forth. The scale is printed at the 
close of the article—L. 4. Pennington. 


6361. Kantor, Robert E, & Winder, С. L. 
(Stanford en The process-reactive continuum: 
A theoretical proposal J. nerv. ment, Dis., 1959 
(Nov), 129, 429-434.—“To recapitulate the general 
approach advocated here, it is hypothesized that a 
fruitful empirical approach to the study of schizo- 
phrenia may be made if the dysfunction is under- 
stood as a series (or continuum) of responses which 
reflect the stage of development in the patient's life 
at which emotional support was severely deficient. 
Schizophrenia may be quantitatively described in 
terms of that level in life to which the Schizophrenic 
has regressed, beyond which development was seri- 
ously distorted because of disturbing circumstances 
ofliving. The underlying psychological notion is one 
which proposes that the earlier in developmental his- 
tory that severe stress prevails, the more damaging 
will be the consequences on the subsequent course of 
interpersonal relationships. This is not to imply that 
at any given point an individual's experience becomes 
static. What is meant is that deviations in early de- 
velopment may distort later growth and yield serious 
eccentricities in later behavior. The conceptualiza- 
tion is offered as an amplification and revision of 
the process-reactive formation.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6362. Kety, Seymour S. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, М Biochemical theories of 
schizophrenia. Part I. Science, 1959(Jun), 129, 
1528-1532.— The first of а 2-part critical review of 
biochemical research on schizophrenia of the past 
few years.—S. J, Lachman. 
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6363. Kety, Seymour S. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Biochemical theories of 
schizophrenia. Part II. Science, 1959(Jun), 129, 
1590-1596.—The second of a 2-part review (see 34: 
6362) —S. J. Lachman. 

6364. Knehr, C. A. Variability in a schizo- 
phrenic. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 792.—"A schizo- 
phrenic young woman (age 21) and a control (age 
23), matched for sex and intellectual ability, were 
tested weekly for four months on . . . a projective 
test using symmetrical and asymmetrical inkblots and 
colored figures in motion recorded on 16-mm. film 
and presented by projection [and] a simple reaction 
time test automatically controlled, and using lights 
for the ready signal and reaction stimulus to which 
S responded by manually rotating a control knob 
through about 60°. . . . Throughout the weekly tests, 
the schizophrenic repeatedly verbalized about the 
same perceptual content using similar language in re- 
sponding to the projective items, while the control 
showed continual variation in response to successive 
presentations, Conversely, the patient showed a 
much greater intertrial and intertest variability in 
reaction time than the control. These results suggest 
caution in the use of the term variability or its 
antonymns."—C. H. Ammons. 


6365. Koltuv, Myron; Hayes, Roslyn; Fuchs, 
Arnold, & Welch, Livingston. А comparison of 
the GSR's of psychiatric patients and normals in 
an avoidance situation. J. Psychol, 1959 (Jul), 48, 
115-119.—36 hospitalized psychiatric patients diag- 
nosed as anxious and 58 normal controls were tested 
in a mock reaction time situation. After 3 prelimi- 
nary trials, they were told that they could avoid the 
sound of a Klaxon horn by reacting more rapidly. 
It was hypothesized that smaller GSRs to the avoid- 
ance instructions would be elicited from the patient 
group. Results confirmed this hypothesis (p < .01). 
Discussion centered about the problem of the stimu- 
lus value of the horn threat to the anxious patients.— 
R. W. Husband. 


6366. Lane, Robert C., & Singer, Jerome L. 
(North Shore Neuropsychiatric Center, Roslyn, N. 
Y.) Familial attitudes in paranoid schizophrenics 
and normals from two socioeconomic classes. /. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1959(Nov), 59, 328-339.— 
Hypotheses regarding the effect of socioeconomic 
status on the structure of the families of schizo- 
phrenics were tested. The Ss were unmarried male 
paranoid schizophrenics and a control group of non- 
psychiatric medical-surgical patients. The Elias 
Family Opinion Survey, a paper-and-pencil projec- 
tive technique, and the Family Attitude Scale, a 
TAT-like projective technique specifically devised 
for this research, were employed. The characteris- 
tics of the family constellation of schizophrenics 
which appeared was similar to that derived from 
previous research, However, this configuration was 
seen to be descriptive primarily of schizophrenic pa- 
tients from a middle-class environment. 22 reís.— 
G. Frank. 


6367. Lewis, Jerry M., Griffith, E. Clay; Riedel, 
Albert F., & Simmons, Belvin A. (U. Texas) 
Studies in abstraction: Schizophrenia and orality : 
Preliminary results. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 (Dec), 
129, 564-567—"The abstraction ability of thirty 
Schizophrenic patients and thirty matched control 
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subjects was studied by use of a proverbs test. The 
relative inability of schizophrenic patients to abstract 
such proverbs was confirmed. The patient group 
demonstrated significant impairment in abstracting 
oral as compared to anal and phallic proverbs. No 
such differences were demonstrated by the control 
group. It is felt that these findings are consistent 
with psychogenic theories concerning the etiology of 
schizophrenia. Further studies are indicated and 
are in progress.”—Author abstract. 

6368. Lichtenberg, Joseph D. (Sheppard Enoch 
Pratt Hosp., Towson, Md.) Theoretical and prac- 
tical considerations of the management of the 
manic phase of the manic depressive psychosis. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Sep), 129, 243-251.—The 
1st part of this paper deals with clinical, genetic, and 
dynamic problems of the manic patient with the help 
of a set of premises that permit a rational approach 
to treatment. The 2nd part concerns the practical 
management of the patient and theoretical under- 
standing of same.—N. H. Pronko. 

6369. Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) Zur Fami- 
lienumwelt des Schizophrenic. [The familial en- 
vironment of the schizophrenic.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1959(Aug-Sep), 13(5-6), 243-395.—A special dou- 
ble issue now published as a separate volume. Con- 
tains 10 papers by Lidz and associates, 9 of which 
have previously appeared in American journals.— 
E. W. Eng. 

6370. Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) Schizophrenie 
und Familie. [Schizophrenia and the family.] Psy- 
che, Heidel., 1959( Aug-Sep), 13, 25/-267.—see 34: 
6369) Original English version in Psychiatry, 1958 
(Feb), 21, 21-27 (see 33: 6672).—E. W. Eng. 

6371. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice R., 
Fleck, Stephen, & Terry, Dorothy. (Yale U.) 
Die intrafamiliáre Umwelt des Schizophrenen: 
Der Vater. [The intrafamilial environment of the 
schizophrenic: The father.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 
(Aug-Sep), 13, 268-286.— (see 34: 6369) Original 
English version in Psychiatry, 1957 (Nov), 20, 329- 
342 (see 33: 4375) —E. W. Eng. 

6372. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice R., 
Fleck, Stephen, & Terry, Dorothy. (Yale U.) 
Spaltung und Strukturverschiebung in der Ehe. 
[Marital schism and marital skew.] Psyche, Heidel., 
1959 (Aug-Sep), 13, 287-300.— (see 34: 6369) Origi- 
nal English version in Amer. J. Psychiat., 1957, 114, 
241-248 (see 33: 1866).—E. W. Eng. 


6373. Lidz, Theodore; Cornelison, Alice R. 
Тату, Dorothy, & Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U.) 
trationalitat als Familientradition. [Irrationality 
as a family tradition.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 ( Aug- 
Sep), 13, 315-329.— (see 34: 6369) Original Eng- 
lish version in AMA Arch. Neurol, Psychiat., 1958 
(Mar), 79, 305-316 (see 33: 6673).—E. W. Eng. 

6374. Lidz, Theodore; Fleck, Stephen; Corneli- 
son, Alice R., & Terry, Dorothy. Kiteenpersón- 
lichkeiten und Wechselbeziehungen in der Fami- 
Не. [Parental personalities and family interaction.] 
syche, Heidel., 1959 (Aug-Sep), 13, 301-314.— (see 
34: 6369) Original English version in Amer. J. 


Orthopsychiat., 1959 У 
10743) —E. W. pi eee Сны mE 


6375. Lidz, Theodore, Schafer, $ А 
Stephen; Cornelison, Alice Ri & Te ae 
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(Yale U.) Zur Differenzierung der Persönlich- 
keit und Symptome bei eineiigen Zwillingen. 
[Differentiation of personality and symptoms in 
identical twins.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959(Aug-Sep), 
13, 345-364.—Intensive study of a pair of l-egg 
twins, one of whom became schizophrenic and pre- 
cipitated the breakdown of his brother, suggests the 
following about the personality development of 1- 
egg twins: (a) they tend to develop a symbiotic 
relationship without adequate ego differentiation; (b) 
each tends to develop a primary object relationship 
with the other as a mirror counterpart; (c) they 
tend to assume complementary roles within the 
family, for example, to identify with complemen- 
tary aspects of the mother, or to take interlock- 
ing roles in the resolution of the oedipus conflict. 
—E. W. Eng. 

6376. Llopis, B. The axial syndrome common 
to all psychoses. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1959, 46(3), 85-110.—"The diseases called mental 
(which are not diseases of the mind any more than 
febrile diseases are diseases of temperature) give 
rise to an alteration in mental activity which can 
show different grades of intensity. The sum total 
of these disturbances is what has been called psicosis 
unica (Einheitpsychose) and which I, in order to 
avoid confusion, have proposed to call ‘the axial syn- 
drome to all psychoses.' "—D. Prager. 


6377. Lorenzer, A. Ein Beitrag zur Paranoia- 
frage: II. Schuld und Gewissen in einer para- 
noischen Entwicklung. [A contribution to the prob- 
lem of paranoia: II. Guilt and conscience in paranoid 
development.] Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959, 
9, 97-108.—The case history (see 34: 3283) is con- 
tinued. In its theoretical aspects this case differs 
from syndromes usually associated with paranoid 
symptom formation in the coexistence of constrictive 
and expansive features and a fluctuation between 
querulous and paranoid-inferential phases. These are 
based on guilt feelings. S had an infantile, "poorly 
assimilated, externalized" superego based on depend- 
ency on external authority. 33 refs.—E. Schwerin. 


6378. Miller, L., Spilka, B., & Pratt, S. Mani- 
fest anxiety and hostility in “criminally insane" 
patients. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1960( Jan-Mar), 
21, 41-48.— To test the hypothesis that a criminal 
group would show a greater degree of hostility and 
anxiety (as well as more externalized and overt be- 
havioral expressions of these variables) than a non- 
criminal group, 26 noncriminal paranoid schizo- 
phrenics and 26 paranoid schizophrenics with crimi- 
nal charges against them were tested. No significant 
statistical differences were obtained. Spanish and 
French summaries. 30-item bibliog.—S. Kavruck. 


6379. Mitsos, S. B., & Brown, D. B. (Evansville 
State Hosp., Ind.) “Clinical response" as a vari- 
able in the experimental evaluation of o- 
pharmacologic agents. J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11, 
62-66.—“This pilot study was concerned with the 
performance of pharmacologically energized psy- 
chotic patients on a variety of experimental labora- 
tory tasks. It was predicted that those patients re- 
sponding to the medication in a favorable manner 
would improve in performance in the experimental 
tasks.” The prediction was confirmed at the .05 
level —M. S. Mayzner. 
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6380. Nicklin, George; Sacks, William; Wehr- 
heim, Hans; Simpson, George; Saunders, John, & 
Kline, Nathan. (Bellevue Psychiatric Hosp., NYC) 
Cross transfusion in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959 (Oct), 116, 334-336.—"In this study of 
cross-transfusion in schizophrenia no clinically sig- 
nificant changes occurred in the non-psychotic volun- 
teer, during or after the cross-transfusion. The pa- 
tient became psychiatrically more ill during the 24 
hours immediately following the cross-transfusion." 


—N. Н. Pronko. 


6381. Orme, J. E. (Middlewood Hosp., Sheffield, 
England) O. R. T. performance in Schizophrenia. 
J. ment. Sci, 1959(Oct), 105, 1119-1122—Some 
typical responses of patients on Phillipson's Object 
Relations Technique are given as illustrative of dif- 
ferences presumed to obtain between schizophrenics 
and normals.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6382. Pankow, G. Dynamic structurization and 
Goldstein's concept of the organism. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1959, 19, 157-160,—The psychotic world 
shows the same tendency to avoid emptiness that 
Goldstein has described for the organism. No phe- 
nomenon can be separated in the psychotic world. 
If the patient can have what he has thrown away, 
then he can live without a split. Goldstein elaborates 
this reciprocal relation between “to be” and “to have.” 
Dynamic images or phantasms which are connected 
with the spatial structure of the psychotic world help 
to heal the split in the body image. The dynamism 
of the part can bring us back to the dynamism of the 
whole organism.—D, Prager. 

6383. Pauling, Linus. Molecular disease. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1959(Oct), 29, 684—687.— Diseases 
resulting from inborn errors of metabolism are prob- 
ably molecular diseases. One such that has recently 
been discovered is sickle-cell anemia, caused by an 
alteration of 1 part in 300 in the gene involved in 
hemoglobin manufacture. The rate of manufacture 
of defective genes by mutation is increasing because 
of the increased use of X-rays and because of the 
radioactivity of fallout from the testing of nuclear 
weapons, If testing were to continue at the present 
rate for a long enough period, it is estimated that 
mutations corresponding to 160,000 cases of mental 
illness would be produced in the United States’ popu- 
lation.—R. E, Perl, 

6384. Payne, R. W. Mattussek, P., & George, 
E. I. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) An ex- 
perimental study of schizophrenic thought dis- 
order. J. ment, Sci, 1959(Jul), 105, 627-652 —A 
large battery of tests was administered to 18 psy- 
chotics and 16 neurotics to test N. . Cameron's theory 
of over-inclusive thinking ; scored for over-inclusive- 
ness most of these distinguished the groups while 
tests of К.  Goldstein's “concreteness” theory gen- 
erally failed to differentiate them.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6385. Plank, Robert. Ecology of schizophrenia: 
Newer research on the drift hypothesis, Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1959(Oct), 29, 819-826.— The drift 
hypothesis is 1 of the explanations advanced to show 
why there is a higher admission tate of schizo- 
phrenics from socioeconomically low central districts. 
It states that schizophrenics have a tendency to drift 
into socioeconomically lower sections and that this 
explains why a relatively larger number of them are 
admitted from these sections. The author studied 32 
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schizophrenic outpatients of a Veterans Administra- 
tion mental hygiene clinic and 32 nonschizophrenic 
outpatients. He found considerable relative drift for 
the schizophrenics: they tend to stand still on the 
residential level on which they are, while other peo- 
ple move upward. This relative drift can be ac- 
counted for in part by lack of marriage and emanci- 
pation from the family. Emancipation is often as- 
sociated with upward residential movement.—R. E. 
Perl. 

6386. Porta, Virginio. Sulle psicosi influenzali. 
[On psychoses following influenza.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat, 1959(Mar-Jun), 20, 239-263.— 
48 cases of psychosis following influenza show char- 
acteristic age differences in syndromes. The concept 
of "exogenous reaction type" proposed by Bonhoeffer 
was useful in considering the various syndromes.— 
L. L’Abate. 

6387. Rashkis, Harold A., & Singer, Robert D. 
The psychology of schizophrenia. АМА "Arch. 
gen. Psychiat, 1959(Oct), 1, 406-416.—Bateson’s 
concept of the "double bind," as a possible explana- 
tion for the development of the schizophrenic proc- 
ess, is analyzed from the viewpoints of conflict theory 
(Lewin's double avoidance), learning theory (condi- 
tioning), and the “centralist’s organization theory." 
This specification of Bateson's double bind construct 
permits the development of hypotheses capable of ex- 
perimental test—L. 4. Pennington. 


6388. Robertson, J. P. S, & Shamsie, S. J. 
(Netherne Hosp.) А systematic examination of 
gibberish in a multilingual schizophrenic patient. 
Lang. Speech, 1959 ( Jan-Mar), 2, 1-8.—Speech sam- 
ples were elicited from a 30-year-old Indian hebo- 
phrenic by a variety of testing procedures in all 3 
of his languages. “АП the expressions іп... replies 
could be classified systematically as: (1) major ap- 
propriate, (2) minor appropriate, (3) neutral, (4) 
actual inappropriate, (5) composed, (6) modified, 
and (7) gibberish.” Explanations are given of each 
class. Results show “that marked regularities may be 
found in the most disorganized speech of schizo- 
phrenics. These regularities exist in the proportions 
of rational and disturbed language, in the situations 
that evoke the disturbed language, in its phonetic 
structure, and in its sources.”—A. E. Horowitz. 


6389. Rosberg, J., & Karon, B. P. A direct ana- 
lytic contribution to the understanding of post- 
partum psychosis. Psychiat. Quart, 1959(Apr), 
33, 296-304.—The pregnant Schizophrenic felt her 
increase in girth as caused by the body's filling up 
with semen, which was equated with milk, The de- 
livery was then viewed as a catastrophic loss of this 
oral gratification. Such unconscious fantasies seem 
to account for many of the unexplained characteris- 
tics of postpartum disorders.—D. Prager. 

6390. Rosenzweig, Norman. (U. Michigan Medi- 
Cal School) Sensory deprivation and schizo- 
phrenia: Some clinical and theoretical similari- 
ties. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Oct), 116, 326-329.— 
The sensory deprivation literature is reviewed and 
an analogy is made between sensory deprivation and 
Schizophrenia. A theoretical model is then described 
which links the 2 together through the notion of 
relevance deprivation which stresses the restriction 
of meaning rather than the physical limitation of 
stimuli per se—N. H. Pronko. 
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6391. Santos, Bertha. (New York U.) A com- 
parison of memory and learning ability with so- 
cial competence and social participation in aged 
senile dements in a mental institution. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1441.—Abstract. 


6392. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville. Md.) Integration and differentiation in 
schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959(Dec), 129, 
542-550.—Both descriptively and psychodynamically, 
schizophrenia is discussed as essentially an impair- 
ment of both integration and differentiation, opposite 
sides of a unitary growth process. Cases are cited 
to show how the bewildering and varied manifesta- 
tions of schizophrenia can be understood with these 
2 concepts.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6393. Sohler, Dorothy Terry; Holzberg, Jules 
D. Fleck, Stephen; Cornelison, Alice R., Kay, 
Eleanor, & Lidz, Theodore. (Yale U.) Die Diag- 
nostik der Familienwechselbeziehungen mit einer 
Serie projektiver Tests. [Diagnosis of family in- 
teraction with a battery of projective tests.] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1959(Aug-Sep), 13, 377-393—see 34: 
6369) Original English version in J. proj. Tech., 
1957 (Jun), 21, 199-208 (see 33: 1321).—E. W. Eng. 


6394. Stern, J. A., Ulett, G. А., & Smith, K. 
Effect of blood plasma from psychotic patients 
upon activity levels of white rats. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1959(Sep), 1, 342-345.—2 experiments, 
dealing with open-field behavior and with activity 
wheel reactions, failed to support the hypothesis 
that “activity levels are differentially affected by 
schizophrenic as compared with normal blood plasma 
or serum.” Both types of injections depressed ac- 
tivity, while saline injections “produced no such re- 
sults."—L. A. Pennington. 


6395. Stone, Alan A., & Eldred, Stanley H. 
(McLean Hosp., Waverley, Mass.) Delusional 
formation during the activation of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 
(Aug), 1, 177-179.—Ratings on the Lorr Behavioral 
Rating Scale and psychiatric observations in inter- 
view with 2 chronic, apathetic patients recently placed 
on a new research ward indicated the appearance of 
marked paranoidal delusions. The change in symp- 
toms | ‘seemed to coincide with increased nursing 
care.” The view is developed that “delusions repre- 
s restitutive symptoms" and may be "an inevita- 

le occurrence in the rehabilitation of certain chronic 
patients."—I.. A. Pennington, 


6396. Syřištová, E. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) K problematice parcioiuersdis u pří- 
padu paranoidní schizofrenie. [On the problem of 
P Ychotherapy in a case of paranoid schizophrenia.] 

eskoslovenska Psychiat., 1959, 55, 382-396.—The 
author compares special responses in a case of para- 
по. schizophrenia with the response of some cases 
dino schizophrenia and draws attention to some 

тегеп features in the psychotherapeutic procedure. 
ussian and English summaries.—V. Břicháček. 


6397. Talland, George A., & Ekdah i 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Bona pese 
logical studies of Korsakoff's psychosis: Part IV. 

е rate and mode of forgetting narrative ma- 
terial. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 (Oct), 128, 391—404. 
—(see 34: 3305) A group of 22 Ss with Korsakoff's 
Psychosis served as their own controls (except for 
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2 tests in which control groups were used) in an ex- 
periment requiring memorization and recall of 5 nar- 
rative passages. Results showed that the Korsakoff 
group missed and distorted much of even short and 
unitary stories "and forget more and at a steeper 
rate than control subjects" The implications of 
these findings are discussed as they pertain to the 
nature of Korsakoff's psychosis.—N. H. Pronko. 


6398. Taylor, James B. (U. Washington) So- 
cial desirability and MMPI performance: The in- 
dividual case. J. consult, Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 23, 
514-517.Ss were 70 male adult schizophrenics, The 
relationship between individual judgments of social 
desirability and item endorsements were studied. In 
grouped data a correlation of r —.79 was found. A 
correlation of r —.38 was found for the individual 
case. Social desirability accounted for 10% of vari- 
ance in the individual case.—4. А. Kramish. 


6399. Turner, John le Baron. (Columbia U.) 
Auditory perception of emotion by schizophrenic 
and normal persons. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Sep), 20, 1076.—Abstract. 


6400. Tuteur, Werner, & Glotzer, Jacob. (Elgin 
State Hosp., Ill.) Murdering mothers. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 116, 447-452.—5 cases of fili- 
cide committed by mothers are reported. The basic 
psychodynamics motivating the murders are described 
and interpreted as an acute state of schizophrenia at 
time of act.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6401. Victor, Maurice; Herman, Kenneth, & 
White, Elisabeth E. (Massachusetts General Hosp., 
Boston) A psychological study of the Wernicke- 
Korsakoff syndrome: Results of Wechsler-Belle- 
vue Intelligence Scale and Wechsler Memory 
Scale testing at different stages in the disease. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 (Sep), 20, 467-479.— 
For 15 patients, testing early in the disease course 
revealed gross confusion; as this cleared the cogni- 
tive deterioration became apparent and defect in 
memory notable. The confabulation supposedly typi- 
cal of the disease is probably only symptomatic of the 
confusional state—W. L. Wilkins. 


6402. Weckowicz, T. E, & Blewett, D. B. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Canada) Size constance and 
abstract thinking in schizophrenic patients. J. 
ment. Sci., 1959(Oct), 105, 909-934.—A bnormalities 
of thinking and of perception in patients can be de- 
scribed as an inability to attend selectively, an ability 
paranoid schizophrenics lose less thoroughly than 
other schizophrenics. With this poorer attention the 
perception of such patients is more primitive, less 
global, less structured, than that of normals. Perti- 
nent tests of abstractness and concreteness and of 
publicness vs. privateness of concepts are selected 
from the literature.—]W. L. Wilkins. 


6403. Will, Otto Allen. Human relatedness and 
the schizophrenic reaction. Psychiatry, 1959(Aug), 
22, 205-223.—This second Annual Frieda Fromm- 
Reichmann Memorial Lecture discusses the vicissi- 
tudes of human relatedness, “the interaction of hu- 
mans in social fields (past, present, and extended into 
the future; operative in awareness or otherwise) and 
to those ties between all human which cannot be dis- 
regarded—their biological alikeness and their sharing 
of an obscure but common destiny.” The schizo- 
phrenic reaction, a complicated behavior pattern, 
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aims to deal with gross past inadequacies in relating 
to other humans beginning in infancy. 9 characteris- 
tics of the therapeutic relationship with schizophren- 
ics are considered.—C. T. Bever. 


6404. Wold, Patricia Neely. (Massachusetts Men- 
tal Health Center, Boston) A long term evaluation 
of chlorpromazine in six chronic schizophrenic 
patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 116, 461- 
462.—N. H. Pronko. 


6405. Zimet, Carl N., & Fine, Harold J. (Yale 
U.) Perceptual differentiation and two dimen- 
sions of schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 
(Nov), 129, 435-441.—36 patients diagnosed as proc- 
ess schizophrenics and 24 as reactive schizophrenics 
were compared in levels of perceptual organization 
based on their Rorschach developmental scores. “The 
process group was found to have more immature, 
regressive perceptions, while the reactive group gave 
more mature and more highly organized responses. 
An interpretation and speculation partly based on 
psychoanalytic theory was offered as a possible ex- 
planation of the findings."—N. Н, Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 4936, 4987, 5143, 5936, 
6006, 6055, 6058, 6064, 6066, 6078, 6088, 6135, 
6149, 6179, 6180, 6184, 6185, 6186, 6188, 6189, 
6193, 6194, 6201, 6203, 6205, 6206, 6207, 6225, 


6460, 6473, 6483) 
PsvcHoNEUROSES 
6406. Agras, Stewart. (Montreal Children's 


Hosp., men The relationship of school phobia 
to childhood depression. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Dec), 116, 533-536.—A neglected aspect of the psy- 
chodynamics of school phobia is presented. Stress 
is on the importance and frequent occurrence of 
depressive anxieties in both the child involved and 
one or both of his parents. Suggestions for testing 
this hypothesis are indicated.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6407. Cleveland, Sidney E. (VA Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) Personality dynamics in torticollis. J. лег. 
ment, Dis., 1959(Aug), 129, 150-161—A sample of 
17 male veterans diagnosed as torticollis, conversion 
reaction, was studied by means of Rorschach, Draw- 
a-Person, and TAT tests. They were compared in 
these respects with a group of 20 veterans with 
conversion symptoms other than those involving head 
and neck. Torticollis patients’ meaning and concept 
of time was different from those in the nontorticollis 
group, indicating for the former a conflict over life's 
responsibilities and demands.—N. H. Pronko. 


6408. Colm, H. N. Phobias in children. Psy- 
choanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(3), 65-84. —A1l 
real phobias carry strong hate toward the parents 
who have unconsciously deserted the child or seduced 
him to their need, Guilt and self-punishment emanate 
from this hatred of the parents by the child. The 
phobia localizes the vast anxiety by concentrating on 
an object rather than on the disturbed parent-child 
relationship. The phobia controls the parents by 
alarming them and forcing the parents to some action 
to help the child.—D. Prager. 


6409. Douglas, Virginia Isabel Baker. (U. 
Michigan) The development of two families of 
defense. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1438.— 
Abstract. 
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6410. Giberti, A., & Gregoretti, L. Contributo 
alla conoscenza dell’isterismo mediante l'impiego 
di farmaci psicomimetici. [Contribution to the 
knowledge of hysterism through the use of new psy- 
chomimetic drugs.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 
1959(Mar-Jun), 20, 171-191.—The hysterical mode 
of psychopharmacologic reaction is manifested 
through: (a) somatic complaints localized in genital 
organs, sexual excitement, intense hallucinatory 
dream-like states; (b) attention-seeking and exhibi- 
tionistic behavior; (c) dramatic and fantastic visual 
experiences with recall of repressed memories and 
conflicts.—L. L'Abate. 


6411. Gillespie, W. H. Die neurotische Ich- 
Deformierung. [Neurotic ego distortion] Psyche, 
Heidel., 1959 (May), 13, 108-111.—Reference to “ego 
distortion" implies a concept of normal ego. But 
this is not as easy to define as is normal sexuality 
in relation to sexual deviations. For instance, it is 
not legitimate to view an adaptation to another cul- 
ture as an "ego distortion" since one of the principal 
tasks of the ego is just such an adaptation. More- 
over, the ostensibly "strong" or "normal" ego often 
overlays considerable weakness and anxiety, pro- 
tected by emotional distance and projective identi- 
fication.—E. W. Eng. 


6412. Gitelson, Maxwell. Analyse einer neuro- 
tischen Ich-Deformierung. [Analysis of а neu- 
тойс ego distortion.] Psyche, Heidel., 1959 (May), 
13, 85-107.—"Ego distortions" occur as rather reality- 
compatible adaptations to stress in early object rela- 
tions. They differ from "character neuroses" in that 
they involve emphasis on pregenital rather than 
oedipal conflicts. In this way they have affinities 
with the schizophrenias though without their ego- 
specific pathology. A case is analyzed, English 
version in Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 245-257.— 
E. W. Eng. 


6413. Glover, Edward. Zur Frage der Ich-De- 
formierungen. [The question of ego distortions.] 
Psyche, Heidel., 1959 (May), 13, 112-121.—The term 
"ego distortion" is misleading as well as useless. One 
might as well use the nonanalytic term “psychopathic 
personality” to refer to these cases for the time being. 
What is really needed is the development of a sym- 
bolic code so that such complex cases of psycho- 
pathology can be described in all their phenotypical 
and genotypical detail when viewed under the micro- 
scope of psychoanalysis.—E. W. Eng. 


6414. Hill, Warren Thomas. (Boston U.) Ne- 
gation and related levels of defensive verbal be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1429- 
1430.—Abstract. 


6415. Joseph, Betty. An aspect of the repetition 
compulsion. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959(May-Aug), 
40, 213-222.—Repetition compulsion phenomena con- 
sist of a particular combination of very early de- 
fense mechanisms of an extremely rigid character 
which are likely to be repeated whenever problems 
MA to dependence on another are reactivated.—G. 

Наз. 


6416. Karon, Edward S., & Karon, Bertram P. 
Differentation and differential counsel of some 
neurotic personalities. J. Psychol., 1959( Apr), 47, 
231-234.—On the basis of 150 patients during 7 
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years, neurotics fall into -2 reaction patterns which 
are termed preschizophrenic and premanic depressive 
personalities. The former is described as "segmen- 
talized with limited emotional interaction between 
areas of functioning," and the latter "presents a 
facade of idealism which does not extend below the 
surface . . . a true cynic with devaluation of even 
his own codes. Noticeably overemotional, he tends 
to think in extremes of affect, preferring to love or 
hate rather than to like or dislike.” The preschizo- 
phrenic needs long periods of therapy to effect a cure, 
while the premanic depressive can show dramatic 
improvement (if not always a cure) rapidly.—R. W. 
Husband. 


6417. Karpman, Benjamin. Contrasting psy- 
chodynamics in two types of psychopathic be- 
havior: A case of symptomatic psychopathy. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1959, 3, 349-420.—This 
paper concludes the case report (see 34: 3206) of a 
neurotic character disorder as distinguished by Karp- 
man from the primary psychopath. The dream con- 
tent while the patient was undergoing treatment is 
set forth. А summary oriented toward differential 
diagnosis between the primary and the symptomatic 
psychopath is provided.—L. 4. Pennington. 


6418. Lit, A. C. Hysterie en psychasthenie. 
[Hysteria and psychasthenia.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 14, 298-324.—A differential study of Hys- 
teria and Psychasthenia as Rorschach-types, Modes 
of Perception and Human Worlds. The test be- 
havior of Psychasthenia is characterized by work- 
behavior, interpretation, self-criticism overacceptance 
of responsibility, and distance to the perceived con- 
tent; whereas, the test behavior of Hysteria shows 
mainly playful behavior, musing, the tendency to de- 
cline responsibility, and inability to take distance. 
A picture of the differentiation between the world 
of hysteria and the world of psychasthenia is elabo- 
rated with examples.—R. Н. Houwink. 


6419, Malamud, W. The office management of 
the neurotic patient. Psychiat. Quart., 1959(Apr), 
33, 335-350.—A neurotic illness is one in which the 
predominant symptoms are largely or wholly condi- 
tioned by environmental or emotional stress and re- 
sultant psychic conflicts. The symptoms can be 
classified as conversions, psychosomatica, compul- 
Sions, faulty control of emergency measures, and ob- 
Sessions and phobias. Psychotherapeutic goals in- 
clude „understanding relationships, emotional par- 
ticipation of the patient in the treatment, removal of 
causative factors, and emancipation and readjust- 
ment. Psychotherapeutic techniques include explora- 
tion, dream-analysis, emotional participation, utilizing 
Outside resources, and emancipation from dependence 
upon the therapist —D. Prager. 


6420. Malzberg, Benjamin. (Research Found. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany, N.Y.) А statistical study 
of first admissions with psychoneuroses in New 
York State, 1949-51. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Aug), 116, 152-157.—An analysis of the following 
characteristics : legal status, age, environment, eco- 
nomic status, education, marital status, race, nativity, 
and migration—N. H. Pronko. ё 


‚ 6421. Miller, Arnold Lee. (U. Illinois) Condi- 
pong of identification failure in neurotic boys. 
Issertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1869.— Abstract. 
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6422. Müller, Armand. Le principe de plaisin: 
Source de toute motivation. [The pleasure prin- 
ciple: Source of all motivation.] Acta psychother. 
psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 303-310.—In 
neurosis, pleasure is nullified by prohibitions. Psy- 
chotherapy aims at deconditioning the reflexes of in- 
hibition associated with pleasure situations.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6423. Nunberg, Hermann. (New York) АП- 
gemeine Neurosenlehre auf psychoanalytischer 
Grundlage. [General studies of neuroses from the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint] ^ Stuttgart, Germany: 
Hans Huber, 1959. 435 p. DM 38.—"The Role of 
the Unconscious in Neurosis,” “The Dream," “Dy- 
namic Aspects of Insight in Neurosis,” “Sex Be- 
havior of Neurotics,” “Psychology of the Ego,” “The 
Neuroses,” “Anxiety,” “Defense Mechanisms,” “The 
Pattern of Illness,” “Character and Neurosis,” “The 
Causes of Neuroses,” “Theoretical Bases of Psycho- 
analytic Therapy.” A short preface to the 1st edi- 
tion by Sigmund Freud is included.—S. Kavruck. 

6424. Rodriguez, Alejandro; Rodriguez, Maria, 
& Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
Medicine) The outcome of school phobia: A 
follow-up study based on 41 cases. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Dec), 116, 540-544.—(see 33: 6799) 
A clinical study of 41 cases of school phobia con- 
firmed the hypothesis that this was a form of separa- 
tion anxiety. Favorable outcome of a treatment pro- 
gram based on brief psychotherapy centered about 
prompt return to school showed the usefulness of 
this treatment even after a 3-year follow-up—N. H. 
Pronko. 

6425. Rosenbaum, Milton. The role of psycho- 
logical factors in delayed growth in adolescence: 
A case report. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1959 (Oct), 
29, 762-771.—A single case report is presented on an 
anxious, tense, phobic man who also reported that 
his growth spurt was delayed until his 17th year. 
The hypothesis is suggested that psychological fac- 
tors of a highly specific nature can inhibit growth 
in height in organically healthy children and adoles- 
cents. Discussion by George E. Gardner.—R. E. 
Perl. 

6426. Sandler, J. The body as phallus: A pa- 
tient's fear of erection. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959 
(May-Aug), 40, 191-198.—Recounts the oedipal con- 
flicts of a neurotic patient who allegedly equated 
"penis" with “body.”—G.Elias. 

6427. Teirich, Н. R. Patientenklubs in der Pri- 
vatpraxis. [Patients’ clubs in private practice.] 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1959, 
7, 232-239.—Of 2 clubs composed of female neu- 
rotic patients, one survived for 5 years, the other | 
for 6 months.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6428. Whitelaw, J. D. A. (Powick Hosp., Near 
Worcester, England) A case of fetishism treated 
with lysergic acid diethylamide. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1959(Dec), 129, 573-577.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 5610, 6055, 6066, 6090, 6104, 
6119, 6180, 6184, 6185, 6186, 6197, 6201, 6206, 
6208, 6236) 


Ps¥CHOSOMATICS 


6429. Berger, Allan S., & Zimet, Carl N. (Yale 
U.) Personality features of patients with primary 
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glaucoma: A medico osocial exploration. 
Psychosom, Med., 1959( ct), 21, 389-396.—19 
patients with primary glaucoma and their 16 matched 
control Ss were studied by medical, sociological, and 
psychiatric methods. The findings indicated no sup- 
port to the notion that there is a particular person- 
ality configuration specific to glaucoma,—L, A. Penn- 
ington. 


6430. Bustamante, Jose Angel. Psychogenesis 
of the peptic ulcer. Acta psychother. psychosom. 
orthopaedagog., 1959, 7, 271 —Social and emo- 
tional factors play a part, as do dependence and ag- 
gressiveness, Psychotherapy is essential in treatment 
of ulcers.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6431. Cardon, P. V., Jr, & Gordon, R. S., Jr. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Rapid increase of plasma unesterified fattty acids 
in man during fear. J. рүм Res., 1959 [6r ), 
4, 5-9.—"Plasma unesterified fatty acids (U. F. Ly 
were measured in 15 healthy young volunteers before, 
during and after a sham traumatic procedure. It was 
concluded that psychic stimuli can cause large and 
rapid changes in U. F. A." and that “investigators 
may influence their results,"—W. G. Shipman, 


6432. Innes, George; Millar, W. Malcolm, & 
Valentine, Max. (Aberdeen U., wow Emo- 
tion and коргенге. J. ment. Sci., 1959(Jul), 
105, 840-851.—1nterview situations with constant 
variations suggest, in the various physiological meas- 
ures used, 2 types of emotionally caused pressor re- 
sponses: 1 may be keyed to the life-situation and 
sustained in effect over a period of hours or days or 
longer, and the other, more transient, may be non- 
specific alerting reaction —W, L. Wilkins, 


Osaka U.)  Psychi- 
leprosy, Folia psychiat. neurol. 
Jap., 1959( Jul), 13, 143-173—Patients in a lepro- 
sarium and leprous out-patients were studied by 
means of interviews, questionnaires, inventories, and 
projective tests. A normal incidence of the usual 
variety of psychoses was found; a classification of in- 
stitutionalized patients into 2 types, the resigned and 
the aggressive, is suggested —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


6434. Koenig, Frances G. (New York U.) A 
study A red in children with rheumatic ЭЖ. 
The p between recurrences of rheuma- 
a bee EA EE Es 

str, , , 
Т "MN r, (Oct) 1438- 


6435. Lieberman, Morton A., Stock, Dorothy, & 
Whitman, Roy М. (U. Chicago) Self-perceptual 

terns among ulcer patients. AMA Arch. gen. 

‘sychiat., 1959(Aug), 1, 167-177—21 male patients 
were asked to Q sort 60 statements descriptive of 
attitudes and feelings, Each self-descri, was 
correlated with every other, yielding a 21 X 21 matrix 
which was factor analyzed by Thurstone methods. 4 
major patterns emerged and were found to represent 
opposites on 2 dimensions. Factor A-- and A— 
centered around the "dimension of dependency," 
Foxy Factor В + and B — focused on the dimen- 
sion of intimacy. А + and A — Ss appeared low in 
conflict while B + and B — Ss expressed much evi- 
dence for conflict А — Ss had a "massive reac- 
tion" via anger and hostility against dependency. A 
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oup of normal Ss failed to reveal these patterns. 
Frese and other results are discussed in relation to 
Alexander's specificity theory in psychosomatic medi- 
cine.—L. A. Pennington. 


6436. Liebermann, Lucie, & Erdós, Zoltan. Les 
aspects сода де la méningite tubércu- 
leuse infantile traitée par streptomycine. [Psycho- 
logical aspects of children with tuberculous menin- 

itis treated with streptomycin.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959 (Oct), 26, 141-148.—100 ill children were stud- 
ied by means of Szondi and Rorschach tests. In gen- 
eral, these disclosed a lessening of intellectual and 
emotional tension, excessive fatigability, passivity, 
egocentricity, perserveration and stereotypes. With 
a tendency to healing, signs of restitution of per- 
sonality integrity appeared, but at a lower level than 
before. In lethal cases, introversion, passivity, mute 
anxiety and panic are revealed. In the moribund, 
fear of death, anxiety dreams, persecution by witches, 
etc., are prominent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6437. Mezei, A., & Levendel, L. Étude objective 
des facteurs nuisibles au développement de la per- 
sonnalité chez les malades tuberculeux. [An ob- 
jective study of harmful factors in the personality 
development of tubercular patients.) Hyg. ment, 
1959, 48, 316-322.—Study of 1000 cases reveals: (a) 
unfavorable effects on personality development can be 
traced to the death of a parent, divorce, ү оде 
absence from the family circle, or parental alcohol- 
ism; (b) tuberculosis rarely attacks anyone who has 
not been exposed to the bad effects derived from these 
sources, А positive correlation exists between the 
gravity of infantile trauma and the severity of the 
disease—W. W. Meissner. 


6438. Morris, Robert Peter. (Boston U.) Ef- 
fect of the mother on goal setting behavior of 
the asthmatic child. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 
20, 1440.—Abstract. 


6439. Nacht, S. Ce que le malade attend du 
médecin. [What the patient expects of his physi- 
ciam] Rev. Franc. Psychanal., 1959( Jul-Aug), 23, 
479-486.— The patient's ШЕ resonance in the face 
of his somatic illness is his physician's concern. The 
ill person feels reduced; an occasional patient, en- 
nobled. The instinct of self-preservation, narcissism, 
operates in the face of the inner threat. The physical 
examination becomes an act of affective support and 
the infantile contact is actively missed when this is 
omitted, giving rise to hostility during therapy.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6440. Paredes, Alfonso, & Jones, 070 (U. 
Oklahoma Medical Center sychopathology of 
acute intermittent porphyria: Case report. J.nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1959 (Sep), 129, 291-295.—Interpretations 
of a patient's history of acute intermittent por- 
phyria showing psychological disturbances in per- 
ception and sensation.—N. H. Pronko. 

6441. Perrin, George M., & Pierce, Irene К. 
(McLean Hosp, Waverly, Mass.) Psychosomatic 
соке of cancer: A review. Psychosom. Med., 
1959(Sep-Oct), 21, 397-421.—It is suggested that 
more careful selection of Ss and their controls, im- 
proved measuring devices, and more adequate statis- 

lyses are needed, if definitive answers to cur- 
rent psychosomatic problems are to be derived.—L. 
A. Pennington, 
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6442. Persky, Harold; Maroc, James; Conrad, 
Lien & Breeijen, Arie Den. (Indianapolis, Ind.) 
corticotropin and adrenal-weight-mainte- 
nance factor levels in anxious patients and normal 
subjects. Psychosom. Med., 1959(Sep-Oct), 21, 
379-388.—Biochemical study of blood samples from 
12 hospitalized, anxious patients and their 15 controls 
indicated that the lst group was “more hypercor- 
ticoid. Both the plasma hydrocortisone and the 
urinary hydroxycorticoid excretion of the patients 
were significantly different from those of the con- 
trol Ss.” Analysis of variance showed that these 2 
levels were also significantly correlated with the 
clinical anxiety rating (psychiatric ratings, anxiety 
— scale measures). Тһе data suggested that there 
might exist a critical anxiety region below which 
neither substance was present in the blood.—L. A. 
Pennington. 
6443. Roth, Nathan; Friedman, Irving, & Tom- 
sich, Rosa. (Bellevue Hosp., NYC) Further re- 
marks on porphyria and report of prolonged ob- 
servation of a case. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 (Sep), 
129, 296-301.— "The findings in a case of porphyria, 
sixteen years after the diagnosis was first made, have 
been detailed. The frequent coincidence of por- 
phyria and hysteria, with the possible significance of 
this relationship, has been discussed. Some addi- 
tional psychiatric considerations in porphyria have 
been appended to those of our earlier communication 
on this subject."—N. Н. Pronko. 
_ 6444. Rubins, J. І. Psychodynamics and psy- 
c matic symptoms. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1959, 
19, 165-187.—A. predominant tendency to somatiza- 
tion reactions results from several factors operating 
together, viz, idealization of physical health with 
contempt for sickness, control of emotional expres- 
Sion through supremacy of the mind, and an over- 
valuation or rejection of particular body parts. A 
Specific somatic symptom does not relate to a specific 
trait or personality profile, does not relate to the 
intensity of anxiety experienced, diminishes with 
identification of the anxiety, seems to increase 
accommodation to anxiety. “Psychosomatization is 
Seen as a symbolized self-presentatory mode of ex- 
ence of inner psychic events.”—D. Prager. 


M5. Tichener, J. L., Sheldon, M. B., & Ross, 

(U. Cincinnati) Changes in blood pressure 

ertensive patients with and without group 
:"hotherapy. J. psychosom. Res., 1959( Aug), 4, 
10-12—The first 7 of 16 hypertensive Negro pa- 
tients in a double-blind evaluation of hypotensive 
drugs орана in group psychotherapy for from 
2 to 26 sessions. Blood pressure of participants 
tended to go up while blood pressure of nonpartici- 
pants tended to go down.—W. С. Shipman. 

6446. Tjossem, T. D., Leider, A. R., Deisher, R. 
W, Holmes, T. H., & Ripley, Н. S. (U. Washing- 
Emotional reactions and skin temperature 
responses in children aged two to four years. J. 
Psychosom. Res., 1959(Aug), 4, 32-43.—9 children 
Were studied in experimental sessions over several 
months. High normal skin temperatures occurred 
with states of comfort, need satisfaction, and mastery 
Of the environment. Skin temperature rose in re- 
 Sponse to threats productive of resentment for which 
adaptive actions were not taken. Skin temperature 
dropped with reactions of anxiety, fear, and anger, 
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as well as with preparation for and execution of ap- 
propriate protective action. Individual differences 
in skin response occurred—W. G. Shipman. 


(See also Abstracts 6004, 6131) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


6447. Allen, R. M. (U. Miami) Psychological 
assessment procedures for the cerebral palsied. In 
University of Miami, United Cerebral Palsy Rehabili- 
tation Center, Proceedings of the postdoctoral work- 
shop in psychological services for the cerebral palsied 
(see 34: 6490). Рр. 21-24—The Ammons Full- 
Range Picture Vocabulary Test, Columbia Mental 
Maturity Test, Raven's Progressive Matrices, and 
Leiter International Performance Scale may be used 
with the severely handicapped cerebral palsied. The 
Ammons taps verbal conceptual ability, It cannot be 
used with illiterates or with those whose vision or 
hearing is inadequate. The Columbia, PM, and 
LLPS may be used with these Ss because instructions 
can be communicated in pantomime. Suggestions re- 
garding the administration and interpretation of the 
test findings are given.—V. Sanua. 

6448. Ando, Moriaki, & Ito, Katsuhiko. (Na- 
goya National U.) Clinical and electroencephalo- 
graphical studies on catatonia. Folia psychiat. neu- 
rol. Jap., 1959 (Jul), 13, 133-142.— The 6 cases stud- 
ied showed a close parallel between clinical and EEG 
findings during the course of a stuporous episode, 
with beta activity and slow waves appearing at the 
height of stupor.—W. 4. Wilson, Jr. 

6449, Arnfred, Axel Н. Нјегпеѕкайе og par- 
tielle retardderinger. [Brain damage and partial re- 
tardation.] Nord. Psykol., 1959, 11, 278-286.—The 
author discusses the various views of authorities on 
the subject of retardation of brain damaged children, 
as indicated by test results. Не seems to favor the 
findings of Cruickshank's research in perception and 
cerebral palsy, as it effects visuomotor functions. No 
determined position is taken by the author, merely 
the feeling that all divergent views of authors should 
be considered since each is concerned with partial 
retardation of the afflicted children (as compared 
with normals) and the differences shown in test re- 
sults.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6450. Arns, Josephine. Evaluation of the voca- 
tional potential of the cerebral palsied by the work 
sample technique. In University of Miami, United 
Cerebral Palsy Rehabilitation Center, Proceedings of 
the postdoctoral workshop in psychological services 
for the cerebral palsied (see 34: 6490). Pp. 19-20.— 
This technique is used at the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled. The patient can be observed 
for a number of weeks in a simulated job setting 
which has all the on-the-job requirements involved 
in it. Because of lack of experience, each cerebral 
palsied must be given a chance to become familiar 
with tools and procedures. This is a vocational test- 
ing program as well as a training program.—V. 

anua. 


6451. Boeri, Renato. Le aure psichiche. [Psy- 
chic auras.] Arch, Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1959 
(Mar-Jun), 20, 265-278.—The features of auras are 
their asubjectivity and their impersonality. The im- 
possibility of finding a cortical localization for auras 
emphasizes their psychological origin.—L. L’Abate. 
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6452. Bornstein, B., & Kidron, D. P. (Beilin- 
son Hosp., Petah Tiqva, Israel) Prosopagnosia. J. 
Neurol, Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959(May), 22, 124— 
131.—"A patient is presented who showed prosopag- 
nosia, simultanagnosia, topographic disorientation, 
and achromatopsia. АП these signs, excepting the 
first one, disappeared entirely aíter a short time. 
The prosopagnosia persisted to a lesser degree over 
the course of a year during which time the patient 
remained under observation. At no time was mental 
deterioration noted, The only neurological finding 
apart from the above was a left upper quandrantic 
visual field defect. The literature pertaining to 
prosopagnosia is reviewed and theories are put for- 
ward to explain the phenomenon, which is related to 
dysfunction of the right occipito-parietal lobe." 17 
refs.—M. L. Simmel. 


6453. Brill, Norman Q., Crumpton, Evelyn; 
Eiduson, Samuel; Grayson, Harry M., & Hellman, 
Leon 1. Predictive and concomitant variables re- 
lated to improvement with actual and simulated 
ECT. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959(Sep), 1, 
263-272.—96 patients treated with real or simulated 
electroshock were studied before and after treatment 
by psychiatric, psychological, physiological, and bio- 
chemical methods. “Of 59 pretreatment variables, 5 
were shown to have suggestive but not practical 
value in the prediction of improvement under the 
experimental conditions. . . . Of 53 change varia- 
bles, 19 were associated with improvement.” These 
variables are discussed from the practical and the 
theoretical viewpoints.—L. 4. Pennington. 


6454. Cobrinik, Leonard.  (Creedmoor State 
Hosp, NYC) The performance of brain-injured 
children on hidden-figure tasks. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 72, 566-571.—“, . . the performance of 
(36) normal and (36) cerebral-palsied children (age 
range 6-11 yrs.) on a variety of hidden-figure tasks" 
was compared. Normal children were superior on 
all tasks and the performance of both groups “in- 
creased significantly with age. Severity of motor 
impairment (but not test-intelligence) in the CP 
group was a significance factor in performance. . . . 
The findings suggest that impairment in hidden-figure 
performance may be more dependent upon extent 
than locus of cerebral damage."—R. H. Waters. 


‚6455. Cohen, Leon. (Durham, N. C.) Регсер- 
tion of reversible figures after brain injury. AMA 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1959(Jun), 81, 765-775.— 
54 nonhospitalized war veterans with penetrating 
missile wounds (unilateral or bilateral in placements) 
of the various lobes of the brain and 21 veterans 
with peripheral nerve injuries were individually in- 
structed to fixate a small horizontal bar on the ver- 
tical border shared by 2 Necker cubes. “They were 
asked to respond to shifts in apparent perspective.” 
3 sizes of the double cube were used in a counter- 
balanced practice order, The data were analyzed by 
3 series of 3-factor analyses of variance. Major find- 
ings indicated that “bilateral frontal lesion led to a 
significant increase of reversal rate, while unilateral 
frontal lesions produced a significantly decreased re- 
versal rate. Nonfrontal lesions, unilateral as well as 
bilateral, caused a significant but smaller reduction 
in total reversals.” Thus, figure reversal has not here 
been found to comprise a “frontal lobe sign” as 
posited by earlier students. Ss with right-hemisphere 
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injury were also found to report fewer reversals than. 


did Ss with left-hemisphere injury. These and other 
findings are discussed as to possible mediating mecha- 
nisms.—L. A. Pennington. 


6456. Corrie, C. C. Psychological information 
used to predict vocational achievement. In Uni- 
versity of Miami, United Cerebral Palsy Rehabilita- 
tion Center, Proceedings of the postdoctoral work- 
shop in psychological services for the cerebral palsied 
(see 34: 6490). Pp. 35-36.—Flexibility in the use 
of psychological tests is permissible. The exact test 
response or test score which will answer a particular 
question about vocational success does not exist. Be- 
havior during the approach to a structured task will 
tell more about planning, judgment, dependency 
needs, etc. Ability to recognize errors and spon- 
taneously correct them and ability to compensate for 
impaired perceptual processes can provide further 
clues about sensitivity to environment. The psy- 
chologist must be able to analyze the behavior seg- 
ments, reintegrate them, and then arrive at a predic- 
tion —/. Sanua. 


6457. Crothers, Bronson, & Paine, Richmond S. 
The natural history of cerebral palsy. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1959, xi, 299 p. 
$6.75.—A careful reappraisal of a large series of 
cases. Problems of classification, definition, ex- 
amination, treatment, and prognosis are considered in 
conjunction with presentation of the findings on the 
series of cases studied. The discussion focuses upon 
the effects of fixed lesions arising early in life upon 
total growth and development. Often, the parents 
and the patient have many questions which can be 
discussed with someone who is informed about the 
particular case and about child guidance and family 
counseling. “. . . the evidence . . . suggests that 
parents have been regarded with inadequate interest 
and respect and that the problems of adolescence have 
either been ignored or treated routinely."—C. L. 
Winder. 


6458. Diamant, J., Dufek, M., Hoskovec, J., Kri- 
Stof, M., Pekárek, V., Roth, B, & Velek, M. 
(Prague, Czechoslovakia) Elektroencefalograficky 
vyzkum hypnosy. [Electroencephalographic investi- 
gation of hypnosis.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiat., 1959, 
55, 185-195.—The EEG records of 10 patients in the 
vigilant condition and during hypnosis led to the 
conclusion that the view according to which hyp- 
nosis and sleep are based on quantitatively identical 
Processes is not supported. Russian and English 
summaries. 31 refs.—V. Břicháček. 


6459. Eames, Thomas H. (Boston U.) The ef- 
fect of endocrine disorders on teading. Read. 
Teacher, 1959(Apr), 12, 263-265.—“ Twenty-four 
reading failures with endocrine dysfunction were 
compared with (a) a group of 100 reading failures 
without endocrine disturbance and . . . (b) a group 
of 100 controls.” Ages 5-17, median 10-0 yrs. for 
all groups. Median IQs 90-110. Median reading 
grade 1.3 lower in endocrine cases, who also showed 
lower sight vocabulary, and emotional reactions to 
teading, respectively twice and three times more fre- 
quently than other reading failures; also endocrines 
had lower basal metabolism, higher serum cholesterol, 
and other physical indices below normal. Clinical 
symptoms discussed —C. №. Wurtz. 
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6460. Havens, Leston L., Harty, J. Frank, & 
Cawte, John E. (Harvard U. Medical School) 
Cutis anserina: Its significance in the prognosis 
of mental illness. J. ment. Sci., 1959 (Jul), 105, 833- 
839.—Magnitude of gooseflesh response to electro- 
convulsive treatment is greater in men than in women 
and favorable treatment outcome is positively related 
to the presence of the response.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6461. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (U. Iowa) La- 
teralization of cerebral lesion and performance on 
spatial-temporal tasks. AMA Arch. Neurol., 1959 
(Sep), 1, 282-287.—31 Ss with right hemisphere 
lesions, 15 Ss with left-sided lesions, and 15 physi- 
cally ill control Ss, were given 4 tasks (e.g., Wech- 
sler Picture Arrangement, Block Design) along with 
the Verbal scale of the Wechsler. Statistical analy- 
ses indicated that the Ist group with right-sided 
pathology was inferior on the tasks as compared to 
the controls; Ss with left-sided lesions did not differ 
from the controls. This differential impairment in 
spatial tasks associated with right cerebral pathology 
is more clearly portrayed when levels of verbal ability 
(Wechsler Verbal Scale) are controlled. — It is con- 
cluded that “undue demands upon verbal skills used 
to measure spatial deficit tend to mask the associa- 
tion between right hemisphere lesions and spatial im- 
pairment" These and related findings are discussed 
in relation to experimental method and to the con- 
tent of neurological and psychological examinations 
afforded patients.—L. А. Pennington. 


6462. Heilbrun, Alfred B. Jr. An immediate 
memory modification of the block design task: 
Relative performances of brain-damaged and con- 
trol subjects. J. consult. Psychol, 1959 (Oct), 23, 
390-394.—40 brain-damaged Ss and 43 Ss without 
known cerebral pathology were studied. Brain-dam- 
aged showed differential difficulty on memory tasks. 

о impairment was noted in speed of performance. 
31 refs.—4. A. Kramish. 


6463. Helman, Zena. Rorschach et électro- 
encéphalogramme chez l'enfant épiletique. [Ror- 
Schach and the electroencephalogram of the epileptic 
child.] Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1959, 
vii, 407 p. Fr. 2000.—107 children and 23 adults 
were administered the Rorschach, EEG, and a draw- 
ing test during a period of 10 years. All children 
were diagnosed as either epileptics or suspected epi- 
leptics. They were administered the Rorschach, using 
Minkowska’s method. Their drawings included a 
house, a tree, and a freely selected topic. The chil- 
dren were examined at the age of 514 and reexamined 
at the age of 16% using the same techniques. The 
adults were mostly schizophrenic patients treated via 
Surgical intervention. Their records were used only 

or comparison purposes as a corollary to this study. 

Sport of the findings included: (a) presentation of 
Selected. Rorschach records, EEG pictures, and re- 
productions of drawings; (b) analyses of some Ror- 
Schach records, EEG's, and drawings, obtained from 
the family members of the Ss, which were compared 
With those of the S’s. Conclusions were evaluated 
тү n сше e Moon theories concerning the 

atiological etiology and dynamics of epilepsy. 3 p. 
ibliog —F. J. Bisbausbas. DIST р 

6464. Hodge, James R. (326 S. Main St., Akron, 
Ohio) ^ Akathisia: The syndrome of motor rest. 
lessness, Amer, J. Psychiat., 1959(Oct), 116, 337— 
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338.—Akathisia, a manifestation of the Parkinsonian 
syndrome, is described in 2 patients as a variety of 
motor restlessness which prevents the patient from 
remaining seated. The phenomenon was observed 
during administration of high doses of tranquilizing 
drugs. Appropriate treatment is indicated.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

6465. Jefferson, T. W. Personality assessment, 
counseling and psychotherapy with the cerebral 
palsied. In University of Miami, United Cerebral 
Palsy Rehabilitation Center, Proceedings of the post- 
doctoral workshop in psychological services for the 
cerebral palsied (see 34: 6490). Pp. 44—46.—Coun- 
seling and therapy with this group and the immedi- 
ate family should start as early as possible. It helps 
the family with their feelings and helps to establish 
realistic programs. There is less anxiety when there 
is consistency and order in the planning. Since the 
brain-damaged has difficulty in generalizing and ab- 
stracting, therapy should be simple, direct, and have 
concrete form. The directive approach should be 
used since any decision making on the part of the 
cerebral palsied would produce anxiety. Milieu ther- 
apy or structured activity in rehabilitation centers has 
been suggested; these socializing experiences are not 
only beneficial in themselves but help the patient to 
cope with the life situations outside the centers.— 
V. Sanua. 

6466. King, H. E. Defective psychomotor move- 
ment in Parkinson's Disease: Exploratory ob- 
servations. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 326. 
—"A preliminary exploration of the quality of fine 
movements in four . . . patients [with paralysis agi- 
tans] is summarized here as an indication of some 
of the facets of the problem which might be in- 
vestigated."—C. H. Ammons. 

6467. Knobel, Mauricio; Wolman, Mary B., & 
Mason, Elizabeth. Hyperkinesis and organicity in 
children. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1959 (Sep), 1, 
310-321.—Psychiatric, psychological, neurological, 
and electroencephalographic studies of 40 "behavior 
problem children" have suggested in this "pilot" in- 
vestigation that “а syndromic entity of hyperactivity" 
can be identified. The development of a “symptom 
list, or behavior questionnaire" is feasible. Neuro- 
logical and EEG abnormalities were prevalent in the 
group. Medication with ritalin was reported help- 
ful. A plea is made for continued study of the “act- 
ing out" child—L. A. Pennington. 

6468. Krendel, Ezra S. (Franklin Inst.) Short 
duration harmonic analysis of EEG data. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Feb), No. 59-66. iii, 12 p. 
—"Amplitude spectra were computed from .85 second 
samples of EEG obtained from bipolar electrodes 
positioned at the left parietal and left occipital loca- 
tions. Differences were obtained between these spec- 
tra as a function of the state of consciousness of the 
subject. The implications of these differences for 
an electronic discrimination scheme are discussed."— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

6469. Kučera, О. (Dolní Počernice, Czecho- 
slovakia) Zvláštní poruchy čtení u č dětí. 
[Specific dyslexia among Czech children.] Cesko- 
slovenska Psychiat., 1959, 55, 14-22—Among 35 
cases of specific dyslexia 3 groups could be distin- 
guished: encephalopathic dyslexia, hereditary cases, 
and hereditary plus encephalopathic cases. The dif- 
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ferentation of dyslexia cases is an advance from 
the ethiological and the clinical point of view. Rus- 
sian and English summaries—V. Břicháček. 

6470. Kurshev, V. A. Zakonomernosti vnesh- 
nego tormozheniia (otritsatel’noi induktsii) у 
sovmestnoi deiatel'nosti signal'nykh sistem i ikh 
klinicheskoe znachenie u bolnykh s afaziiami. 
[Principles of external inhibition (negative induc- 
tion) in joint activity of the signal systems and their 
clinical significance in aphasics.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 538-544.— The inhibitory effect of 
verbal reaction on motor reaction was studied in 34 
aphasics and 10 normal Ss simultaneously reacting 
with word and movement of the hand. It was found 
that the impeded verbal reactions of aphasics, acting 
as external inhibitors, brings on a more pronounced 
inhibitory effect on the motor reaction than do the 
easily pronounced words of nonaphasics. It is con- 
cluded that the same principles behind negative in- 
duction characterize the joint activity of the 2 sig- 
nal systems displayed in aphasics—I. D. London. 

6471. McReynolds, Paul & Weide, Marian. 
(VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) The prediction and 
assessment of psychological changes following 
prefrontal lobotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1959(Oct), 105, 
971-978.—The J-score on the Rorschach concept 
evaluation technique predicted clinical status of pa- 
tients a year or more after operation, Behavioral 
adjustment ratings improved for a year after opera- 
tion and then declined gradually—W. L. Wilkins. 

6472. Matějček, Z. (Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Psychologické náleny a nápravny postup u dis- 
lektiků. [Psychological findings and treatment of 
dyslexia.] Ceskoslovenska Psychiat., 1959, 55, 23- 
30.—Further arguments from the psychological stand- 
point for the differentiation of dyslexia cases in 3 
groups: encephalopathic, hereditary, and hereditary 
plus encephalopathic. The basic methods for re- 
medial exercises are also reviewed. Russian and 
English summaries.—V. Břicháček. 

6473. Mettler, Fred A., & Crandell, Archie. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Relation between parkinsonism and 
psychiatric disorder. J. nerv. ment. Dis, 1959 

(Dec), 129, 551-563.—N. H. Pronko. 

6474. Michael-Smith, H. Perceptual problems 
of cerebral palsy and their implications in habilita- 
tion. In University of Miami, United Cerebral Palsy 
Rehabilitation Center, Proceedings of the postdoc- 
toral workshop in psychological services for the 
cerebral palsied (see 34: 6490). Pp. 37-38.—The 
cerebral palsied, like the normal individual, must cope 
with his environment to fulfill his potential as a hu- 
man organism. Because of his impairment, he suffers 
from intense anxieties. To reduce their crippling 
effects, he must have an environment where there is 
a minimal amount of tension-producing situations. 
Becoming less disorganized and less impulse driven, 
he learns new patterns for peaceful coexistence with 
his environment. An understanding of the person- 
ality dynamics of the cerebral palsied in relation to 
perception makes it possible for the professionel 
worker to adapt and devise techniques which will be 
effective in the total habilitation of the patient—V. 
Sanua. 

6475. Milstein, Victor. (U. Oregon) Cerebral 

electrical activity and learning. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1879.—Abstract. 
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6476. Newbrough, John Robert. (U. Utah) 
The effect of brain damage upon sensory after- 
effects. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1869- 
1870.—Abstract. 

6477. Panse, F. Psychologische Vorausset- 
zungen und Problematik der Rehabilitation. [Psy- 
chological principles and problems of rehabilitation. ] 
Z. Psychother. med. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 9, 165- 
174.—The importance of the team approach, as em- 
ployed in the United States, for handling cases of 
brain injured and other war victims is stressed. 23 
refs.—E. Schwerin. 

6478. Penfield, Wilder. (McGill U., Montreal) 
The interpretive cortex. Science, 1959 (Tun), 129, 
1719-1725.— There is an area of the surface of the 
human brain where local electrical stimulation can 
activate the neuron record of the past. Major sec- 
tions are: „Experiential responses; Interpretive re- 
sponses; Specialization of function in the cortex; 
Traveling potentials; Sensory, motor, and psychical 
responses to cortical stimulation; Dreamy state of 
epilepsy; Classification; Discussion; Summary ; Con- 
clusion. "The interpretive cortex has in it a mecha- 
nism for instant reactivation of the detailed record 
of the past. The temporal cortex is especially sig- 
nificant, but precisely what contribution it makes is 
not clear. 19 refs.—S. J. Lachman. 

6479. Reitan, R. M. Effects of brain damage on 
a psychomotor problem-solving task. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 211-215.—"The Seguin- 
Goddard formboard was administered [Halstead’s 
method] to 39 patients with clear evidence of brain 
damage and 39 Ss without anamnestic or clinical evi- 
dence of brain disease or damage. . . . Ss in the two 
groups were matched pairs with respect to color, sex, 
age, and education. The results showed highly 
significant intergroup differences in the amount of 
time required for each performance of the task as 
well as for the total time needed for the three trials. 
The groups were also compared with respect to the 
absolute and proportional amount of improvement on 
successive trials, Both groups showed clear im- 
provement with practice, and the intergroup differ- 
ences in this respect were not satitistically sig- 
nificant."—C. H. Ammons. 

_ 6480. Reitan, Ralph M. Impairment of abstrac- 
tion ability in brain damage: Quantitative versus 
qualitative changes. J. Psychol., 1959(Jul), 48, 
97-102.—52 brain damaged cases, of a number of 
types, were compared with 52 without brain damage, 
who suffered from paraplegia, neurosis, and surgery 
other than c.n.s, and a few normals. The Halstead 
Category. Test, which measures abstraction ability, 
was administered individually and scored by a tech- 
nician who had no knowledge of the research plan. 
There were statistically significant differences quan- 
titatively, but subtest analysis failed to disclose quali- 
tative differences.—R. W. Husband. 

6481. Reitan, Ralph M., & Tarshes, Elaine L. 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) Differential effects 
of lateralized brain lesions on the Trail Making 
Test. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1959 (Sep), 129, 257-262. 
Тһе Trail Making Test was given individually to 
44 patients with lesions in the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere, 50 patients with lesions in the right cerebral 
hemisphere, and 46 patients with bilateral or diffuse 
cerebral damage, Only 1 intergroup comparison of 
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absolute levels of performance on Parts A and B 
reached the .05 level of confidence. The group with 
right cerebral damage did more poorly on Part 
A than the group with left cerebral damage. Other 
comparisons are made and a theoretical interpretation 
is suggested.—N. H. Pronko. 

6482. Riklan, Manuel; Weiner, Herman, & 
Diller, Leonard. (New York U.) Somatopsy- 
chologic studies in Parkinson's disease. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1959 (Sep), 129, 263-272.—A study de- 
signed to investigate 5 factors considered significant 
in the psychological functioning of 220 Parkinson- 
ian patients selected 50 highest and 50 lowest for 
each of the 5 categories under investigation and com- 
pared them on several psychological variables based 
on test results and interviews. These results are dis- 
cussed and explained.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6483. Robin, A. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 

Essex, England) The value of leucotomy in rela- 
tion to diagnosis. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 
1959(May), 22, 132-136.—“The therapeutic results 
in cases treated by leucotomy were compared with 
those in patients of the same diagnosis and shown to 
be comparable in age, sex, and chronicity distribu- 
tions, but not treated by leucotomy. The proportion 
of schizophrenics discharged after the operation was 
greater than in the control group but the number of 
subsequent readmissions was also greater, so that 
the long-term results are comparable in the two 
groups. No advantage was shown to be offered by 
leucotomy in effective disorders, in depression in par- 
ticular, in paraphrenia, or in epilepsy, when com- 
parisons were made with the results in similar pa- 
tients not so treated. The patients who recover in 
the leucotomy and non-leucotomy groups appear to 
be comparable when sufficient numbers were available 
for analysis."—M. L. Simmel. 
‚„ 6484. Robinson, Mary Evans. (Purdue U.) An 
investigation of the performance of brain-injured 
children on certain perceptual tasks. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1870-1871.—Abstract. 


6485. Rosenblith, J. F. Neonatal assessment. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 791.—А research project de- 
Signed to “re-examine . . . neonatal assessment [for 
the purpose of predicting] . . . later difficulties such 
as cerebral palsy, severe mental retardation, and 
other disorders thought to have a neurological basis” 
is described —C. Н. Ammons. 


6486. Sagarra, J. Sole. Differentialdiagnose bei 
einem atypischen Fall von Hellerschem Syndrom. 
[Infantile pseudodementia in Heller's syndrome.] Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Jun), 26, 65-77.—In the case 
Of а 4-year-old girl, an unfavorable prognosis for 
Heller's dementia syndrome was reversed after mas- 
Sive doses of vitamin B. Since symptoms allowed no 
differential diagnosis, the term infantile pseudo- 
dementia in Heller's syndrome was applied provi- 
Sionally.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6487. Smith, Jeanne K. & Meyers, Russell. 
(State U. Iowa) Effects of intermediate midbrain 
crusotomy on the speech of athetoid cerebral pal- 
sied patients. J. speech hear. Dis., 1958, 23, 594- 
600.—15 cerebral palsied tension-athetoid patients 
were studied to determine effect of midbrain crusot- 
omies; 7 had bilateral operations at interval of 3-6 
Mos. between Ist and 2nd operations. 18 speech vari- 
ables were analyzed: breath control, speech muscula- 
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ture, tension, pitch, voice quality, inflection, volume, 
vocalized inhalation, effort required for sustained 
vocalization, oral pressure, involuntary vocalization, 
length of verbal response, quantity of verbalization, 
intelligibility, assurance, fluency, and articulation. 
Postoperative performance was rated as improvement, 
no change, or regression, with wide variability. 
Greatest improvement in speech followed I1st-stage 
crusotomy. Little or no benefit followed 2nd stage. 
Wholesale regression was apparent in 1 case.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

6488. Truss, C. V., & Allen, R. M. Duration of 
the spiral aftereffect in cerebral palsy: An explora- 
tory study. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959 (Sep), 9, 216- 
218.—"In this exploratory study of the duration of 
the spiral aftereffect, it was found that mean reported 
duration was quite variable among both normal and 
organic (CP) Ss, and seemed to depend in part upon 
motivation and choice of criterion of termination of 
the aftereffect.” Use of the ratio of the durations 
following 30- and 10-sec. exposures eliminated sig- 
nificant differences found between groups using mean 
duration of the aftereffect, as the ratio appears to be 
substantially independent of the criterion choice. The 
intrasubject variability in duration of the aftereffect 
for 10 sec. exposures was significantly greater for the 
organics than for the normals.—C. Н. Ammons. 

6489. University of Miami, United Cerebral 
Palsy Rehabilitation Center. Proceedings of the 
postdoctoral workshop in psychological services 
for the cerebral palsied. Coral Gables, Fla.: Uni- 
ver. Miami Press, 1959, 48 p.—(see 34: 6447, 6450, 
6456, 6465, 6474) —V . Sanua. 

6490. Walsh, K. W. (Dept. Mental Hygiene, Vic- 
toria, Australia) Psychological aspects of modi- 
fied leucotomy. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 11, 
223.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5176, 5426, 5521, 5652, 6055, 
6193, 6205, 6291, 6305, 6491, 6493) 
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6491. Bauman, Mary K. (Personnel Research 
Guidance Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) The initial 
psychological reaction to blindness. New Outlook 
Blind, 1959(May), 53, 165-169.—“When blindness 
occurs in an adult, it occurs in an individual who al- 
ready has fairly fixed concepts both of himself and 
of ‘a blind person.’ His initial psychological reaction 
depends on how nearly his concept of a blind person 
fits his concept of himself. The specific nature of 
his reaction depends upon where these concepts dif- 
fer."—N. J. Raskin. 


6492. Bergman, Moe. (Hunter Coll. Rehabili- 
tating blind persons with impaired hearing. New 
Outlook Blind, 1959(Dec), 53, 351-356 —". . . a 
preliminary report on a new program of evaluation 
and rehabilitation of blind persons who have impaired 
hearing."—N. J. Raskin. 


6493. Blank, H. Robert. (New York Psychoana- 
lytic Inst.) Psychiatric problems associated with 
congenital blindness due to retrolental fibroplasia. 
New Outlook Blind, 1959 (Sep), 53, 237-244.—*Chil- 
dren with retrolental fibroplasia have among them 
many more serious psychiatric and educational prob- 
lems than other congenitally blind children who have 
had no history of markedly premature birth and brain 
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damage." In treatment it is important to help the 
mother and child as early in infancy as possible, to 
provide appropriate educational and other resources as 
the child matures, to understand personality prob- 
lems, and to take advantage of the constructive per- 
sonal qualities which are to be found among teachers 
and other personnel who may lack the professional 
training of the psychotherapist.—N. J. Raskin. 

6494. Blumberg, Marvin L. (Queens General 
Hosp., Jamaica, N.Y.) Emotional and personality 
development in neuromuscular disorders. АМА 
J. Dis. Child, 1959 (Sep), 98, 303-310.— Physical 
handicap affects personality development and in- 
creases frustrations and strains in а family. 25 chil- 
dren with cerebral palsy were asked what they wanted 
to be when they grew up. There was no correlation 
between intelligence and ambition. Children under 
10 revealed ambitions more closely related to their 
abilities.—G. K. Morlan. 

6495. Byers, Vincent W., & Lieberman, Lewis. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Lipreading performance and the 
rate of the speaker. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 
271-276.—From 94 Ss from the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf, the 24 Ss with highest scores on the basis 
of a screening film of lipreading and the 24 with 
lowest scores were selected for experiment. Mem- 
bers of each subgroup of 24 were randomly assigned 
to 1 of 4 experimental groups. Each group thus con- 
sisted of 6 good and 6 poor lipreaders. A film ver- 
sion of a sentence lipreading test was viewed at nor- 
mal, 24, 10, and 14 normal rate. Results showed no 
significant difference among the 4 rates or between 
good and poor lipreaders.—M. F. Palmer. 

6496. Caldwell, Bettye M. (Washington U. 
School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) Role similarity 
in the rehabilitation team. /. Rehabilit., 1959 
(Mar-Apr), 25(2), 11-13.—4A discussion of differ- 
ences and similarities in the different professional 
groups represented in the rehabilitation team. Major 
emphasis is placed on the "legitimately different per- 
ceptions of the basic problems" of the patient and 
the "goal-oriented activities which are specific to the 
training of the individual.” These differences are re- 
solved through the common purpose of aiding the 
disabled patient attain the rehabilitation goal.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

6497. Dauterman, William L. (Texas Tech- 
nological Coll) Aesthetic considerations in the 
rehabilitation of the blind. New Outlook Blind, 
1959 (Feb), 53, 61-65.—""The restoration of the handi- 
capped person to his highest level of productivity 
cannot be achieved without due regard to any of the 
facts of his life situation which may be inhibiting his 
achievement of maximum productivity and enjoy- 
ment" A demonstration at the Kansas Rehabilita- 
tion Center for the Blind is presented, including a 
music therapy project and the tactual exploration of 
objects of beauty.—N. J. Raskin. 

6498. Dishart, Martin. (Columbia Lighthouse for 
the Blind, Washington, D.C.) Testing the blind for 
rehabilitation. New Outlook Blind, 1959 (Jan), 53, 
1-14.—"The Psychological Profile presented here was 
designed to aid vocational rehabilitation counselors 
to maximally help their blind clients by fulfilling 3 
testing needs: (1) Individual testing information; 
(2) Comparison with norms for the sighted; (3) A 
presentation form which the counselor can clearly 
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understand." The profile includes the mental, physi- 
cal, personal and vocational assets and liabilities of 
the client, a graphic portrayal of strengths and weak- 
nesses, an integration and interpretation of all the 
information and recommendations. Appended to the 
profile are а section on details, technical information 
and test behavior, plus a booklet with references, 
norms and other data for each test.—N. J. Raskin. 

6499. Goda, Sidney. (Johnstone Training and Re- 
search Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Language skills 
of profoundly deaf adolescent children. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1959, 2, 369-376.—56 Ss between the ages 
of 12-18 at the Michigan State School for the Deaf 
were studied for the chief language skills of writing, 
speaking, lipreading, and reading. Deaf children 
who are superior in one skill will generally be su- 
perior in all skills. Deaf children who are inferior in 
one skill will generally be inferior in all skills. The 
qualitative and quantitative aspects of expressive 
language appear to be related.—9M. F. Palmer. 

6500. Harford, Earl R, & Jerger, James Е. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Canada) Effect of loudness 
recruitment on delayed speech feedback. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1959, 2, 361-368.—10 Ss in each group of 
a normal hearing, a labyrinthine-hydrops, a masked- 
normal-hearing, an otosclerotic, and a plugged-nor- 
mal-hearing group were studied for the effects of 
delayed speech feedback at sensation levels of 0, 10, 
20, 30, 40, and 50 db, relative to spondee threshold. 
High median error scores in the hydrops and masked- 
normal groups were presumably due to the presence 
of recruitment. High error scores in the otosclerotic 
group remained unexplained.—M. F. Palmer. 

6501. Institute for the Crippled and Disabled. 
TOWER: Testing, orientation and work evalua- 
tion in rehabilitation. New York: Author, 1959. 
ix, 131.—Details the equipment required and the de- 
sired personal characteristics and training of the 
evaluator for a method of judging physical and men- 
tal vocational capacities through work samples on 
which norms have been established. Instructions on 
procedure are included. A  multidisciplinary ap- 
proach is advocated, and applications for nonhandi- 
capped persons are implied.—E. Q. Miller. 

6502. Jaffe, Abram J., & Wang, Dorly D. Sur- 
vey of employer's practices and policies in the hir- 
ing of psysically impaired workers. New York: 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 1959. 
x, 133 p.—A study of the practices of New York 
City firms (7 major private industries) with respect 
to hiring of partially disabled workers. The survey 
was limited to 5 types of disabilities: cardiac, ortho- 
pedic, epileptic, cerebral palsy, and vision problems. 
Data were gathered chiefly by interviewing personnel 
officers of 436 representative industries, Тһе basic 
design of the study included: an adequate sample of 
respondents to be interviewed, preparation and pre- 
testing the structured questionnaire, and tabulating 
the obtained data. Results indicate that orthopedics 
are most acceptable for employment, with cardiacs 
next. The other 3 disability groups are much more 
unacceptable—P. L. Crawford. 

6503. Kubie, Lawrence S. (NYC) ‘The chal- 
lenge of the partial cure. J. Rehabilit., 1959( Mar- 
Apr), 25(2), 6-8—Kubie points out some of the 
realities created by the partial cures resulting from 
the current state of the art of treatment. Не em- 
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phasizes that our inability to return the patient to 
complete health creates serious problems for them 
and for their families. He recommends continued 
striving toward prevention while at the same time 
indicating the need for the family and the community 
being prepared more adequately for the additional 
problems that the partially cured patient may offer. 
He also emphasizes that these are times and circum- 
stances when release of such a patient from the pro- 
tective influence of institutionalization may be neither 
wise nor economical in the long run.—M. А. Seiden- 
feld. 

6504. Norton, Fay-Tyler M. Training normal 
hearing to greater usefulness. Mew Outlook Blind, 
1959(Dec), 53, 357-360.—“Experiments are under 
way at the Cleveland Society for the Blind to ac- 
celerate the development of more useful hearing in 
the blind.” —N. J. Raskin. 

6505. Palacios, May Husni. (Purdue U.) Clini- 
cal use of the Sound Test with blind adults. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1870.—Abstract. 


6506. Patterson, C. Н. (U. Illinois) Is the team 
concept obsolete? J. Rehabilit., 1959( Mar-Apr), 
25(2), 9-10, 27-28.—A discussion of the team con- 
cept as applied in rehabilitation leads the author to 
question whether or not it is obsolete. He suggests 
that the concept of group-centered leadership is more 
appropriate to the establishment of good interpro- 
fessional relationships and in the patients' interest.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6507. Rothschild, Jacob. (Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.) А battery of psycho- 
logical tests in rehabilitation services. New Out- 
look Blind, 1959 (Sep), 53, 249-251.—On the basis of 
experience of over 3 years yith 275 partially sighted 
and totally blind clients aged 17-63, a battery of in- 
telligence, manual dexterity, and personality tests is 
described for use in rehabilitation.—N. J. Raskin. 

6508. Salmon, Peter J., & Rusalem, Herbert. 
(Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Vocational rehabilitation of deaf-blind persons. 
New Outlook Blind, 1959(Feb), 53, 47-54.—“The 
vocational rehabilitation of the deaf-blind individual 
does not differ in basic approach from the process 
employed with all disabled persons. However, there 
are differences in emphasis and special approaches. 
...” This paper focuses on these differences under 
the headings of vocational diagnosis, vocational coun- 
seling, prevocational training, vocational training, 
Vocational placement, and some general observations. 
=N. J. Raskin, 

‚6509. Sharoff, Robert L. (2 W. 88th St., NYC) 
Enforced restriction of communication: Its im- 
Plications for the emotional and intellectual de- 
velopment of the deaf child. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1959(Nov), 116, 443-446.— This paper deals with 
the enforced restriction of communication of deaf 
Chidren in regard to use of signs, as practiced in 
some oral schools for the deaf. Questions are raised 
аз to what effect such restriction may be expected 
to have on the development of the deaf child."—N. 
H. Pronko. 

6510. Simmons, Audrey Ann. (Central Inst. 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Factors related to lipread- 
ing. J. speech hear. Res., 1959, 2, 340-352.—5 judges 
engaged each of 24 hard of hearing Ss in conversa- 
tion, and individually evaluated the ability of the S 
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on a scale of good, average, and poor. The findings 
were correlated with Utley's film and Mason's film 
with a positive, but low correlation, with age, hearing 
loss, and discrimination scores. Only duration of 
loss is significantly correlated with the interview 
lipreading criterion. Intelligence and lipreading 
ability are not significantly correlated except for the 
Wechsler-Bellevue versus the Mason film test. Read- 
ing skills, concept formation, and synthetic ability 
were not significantly correlated. Object-span test 
of visual memory and the easier part of the Seashore 
Rhythm Test were correlated—M. F. Palmer. 

6511. Sloan, Louise L., & Jablonski, Maria D. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp.) Reading aids for the par- 
tially blind—classification and measurement of 
more than two hundred devices. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1959(Sep), 62, 465-484—Equivalent di- 
optric power, extent of useful field of vision, and 
other optical characteristics are summarized for 
spectacle aids, and stand and hand magnifiers.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

6512, Steensma, John. (Michigan Crippled Chil- 
drens Commission, Grand Rapids) Problems of the 
adolescent amputee. J. Rehabilit., 1959 (Mar-Apr), 
25(2), 19-20, 27.—Problems of amputation are seri- 
ous at all ages but perhaps most complicated when 
they occur traumatically during the adolescent years. 
They are more difficult when they involve the upper 
extremities rather than the lower because adolescents 
are less well equipped to accept the functional but 
unappealing upper extremity prostheses. The author 
questions the desirability of giving the adolescent a 
functional device rather than a cosmetic restoration 
which would be more attractive at a time when physi- 
cal attractiveness is very important to the adolescent 
ego. He indicates that “The congenital upper ex- 
tremity case will seldom adjust to or accept a pros- 
thesis after 14 years of age if he has not worn one 
previously.” umerous other related problems of 
the adjustment of the adolescent amputee are dis- 
cussed.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

6513. Waldrop, Robert S. (VA, Washington, 
D.C.) Signs of the times in rehabilitation. J. Re- 
habilit., 1959(Mar-Apr), 25(2), 4-5, 4448—A 
growing recognition of the fundamental worth of the 
disabled person is being met by the increased capacity 
of professional workers in a wide variety of dis- 
ciplines to work together to bring to fruition the full 
potential of the handicapped. This is influenced by 
"the developing professional self-concept” and by 
“the growing consciousness of the significance of 
work in the life of man.” These are some of the 
signs of the times which Waldrop feels are greatly 
influencing modern rehabilitation. He is encouraged 
by what is happening but cautions us to devote “our 
continuous and devoted best efforts” to those signs 
as well as to each new development so that the in- 
telligent application of our efforts may lead to optimal 
development within this fertile field of service—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

6514. Zarlock, Stanley P. (U. Buffalo) A study 
of magical thinking and other psychological proc- 
esses associated with behavioral adjustment to 
blindness. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1077. 
—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 4950, 4986(a), 5231, 6182, 6197, 
6304, 6474) 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6515. Anderson, C. C. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
A visit to centers of educational research in the 
western universities of the United States. Alberta 
J. educ. Res., 1959(Sep), 5, 153-165—A report of 
opinions formed during a Carnegie Corporation spon- 
sored tour. In part, this is an evaluation of educa- 
tional research in the geographical area mentioned. 
Mostly, it is an evaluation of "the quality and jus- 
tification of the professional study of education at 
a university as distinct from a training college level." 
—G. M. Della-Piana. 

6516. Browman, Margaret Trickey, & Templin, 
Mildred C. (U. Minnesota) Stories for younger 
children in 1927-29 and in 1952-55. Elem. Sch. J., 
1959(Mar), 59, 324-327.—50 stories were selected 
for analysis, 25 titles from a list recommended by the 
Minneapolis Public Library for each of the 2 periods. 
Stories represent a reflection of the times. Recent 
stories are more realistic, main characters are de- 
picted, more activity portrayed, greater use of social 
rewards, greater awareness of social and personal 
problems, and decrease in differential treatment of 
boys and girls.—S. M. Amatora. 

6517. Dalke, Robert. Field theory as applied to 
goal perception and goal clarification in teacher 
training. In Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child 
Development, Collected papers: Inter-institutional 
seminar in child development, 1957 (see 34: 5667). 
Pp. 67-83.—The purpose is to examine the entire 
process of goal perception and goal clarification in 
terms of Lewinian Field Theory so as to provide 
some ideas for teacher-education which will clarify 
the whole problem of goal perception. Because of 
the vastly different experiential backgrounds of in- 
dividuals the teacher must expect and look for differ- 
ences in the students’ goal perceptions. Thus it be- 
comes important for her to know the goals and ob- 
jectives of each student as well as her own. Goal 
clarification becomes one of the skills to be developed, 

since it is both an initial and continuing part in the 
learning process, Constant reappraisal of goals and 
objectives is an important aspect of teaching. 9 
topological diagrams are included—H. Angelino. 

6518. Gallagher, James J. The gifted child in 
the elementary school. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Education Research Association, 1959. 32 p. 
$.25.—A summary for teachers of the research find- 
ings: how to identify the gifted, what they are like, 
what their problems are, how they can be met by 
the school. 3 p. bibliog.—H. B. English. 

6519. Kerlinger, Fred ЇЧ. (New York U.) Pro- 
gressivism and traditionalism: Basic factors of 
educational attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1958( Aug), 
48, 111-135.—""Twenty-five Ss . . . sorted a Q-sort of 
80 statements on educational theories and practices 
on an approval-disapproval continuum." Factorial 
analysis confirmed that "there seem to be two basic 
factors behind educational attitudes—Progressivism 
and Traditionalism."—J. C. Franklin. 

6520. Kerlinger, Fred N., & Kayı, Esin. (New 
York U.) The predictive validity of scales con- 
structed to measure attitudes toward education. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 305-317—A meth- 
odology was used to determine item factor validity 
on 2 scales designed to measure attitudes toward edu- 
cation. The 2 factors were labeled Progressivism 
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and Traditionalism, and they were shown to be in- 
dependent. Both scales differentiated among under- 
graduate education students, graduate education stu- 
dents, and people outside of the university. The 
study makes a methodological contribution in dem- 
onstrating the convergence of the concepts of logi- 
cal and empirical validity. The rather low reli- 
abilities of the 2 scales is attributed to the paucity of 
items. Reliability r’s ranged from .54 to .85 with 
medians of .76 and .72 for the 2 scales. The im- 
plications of the rather sharp differences in attitudes 
of education students and outside people are dis- 
cussed—W. Coleman. 

6521. Kolesnik, Walter B. (U. Detroit) Men- 
tal discipline in modern education. Madison, Wis.: 
Univer. Wisconsin Press, 1958. хі, 231 p. $3.50.— 
An investigation of the role mental discipline has 
played in 20th century American educational theory, 
its present and past meaning, and the relation of the 
various positions on mental discipline to current 
educational practice. Many educators have been 
taught that studies by Thorndike have discredited 
the disciplinary values of formal education. The 
evidence obtained by this study of the literature sug- 
gests that those responsible for modern education 
should "concentrate their efforts on devising means 
for the production of orderly habits of thought in 
well-informed, disciplined minds."—J. W. Russell. 

6522. Lampard, D. M., Jenkinson, M. D. (U. 
Alberta) What’s happening in reading in Canada. 
Read. Teacher, 1959 (Арг), 12, 249-255.—The geog- 
raphy and history of Canada has caused great di- 
versity of education in reading. Major emphases 
now are on survey of achievement, recognition of 
reading problems and provision for them, and in- 
service programs. Communication of research find- 
ings, procedures, methods is a major concern at this 
time.—C. R. Wurtz. 


6523. Morton, J. (U. Reading) An investiga- 
tion into the effects of an adult reading efficiency 
course. Occup. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 33, 222-237.— 
Pre- and postn.easures on a traditional Harvard 
Reading Course revealed mean improvement of 64.9% 
immediately afterwards and 39.595 6 months later. 
The most influential factor was personality, as meas- 
ured by the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. 
Both the control and experimental groups included 
about 30 British Post Office executives.—M. York. 


6524. National Education Association. Public 
opinion polls on American education. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Author, 1958. 20 р. $.15.—Summarizes 
the major public opinion polls on education reported 
between January 1950 and April 1958. The conten- 
tion that most American parents are dissatisfied with 
the educational system is refuted. A national poll 
conducted by Elmo Roper and Associates, the results 
of which were released to the press on February 2, 
1958, includes a question on public approval or dis- 
approval of present curriculum emphasis. The ques- 
tion was stated in 2 different ways to 2 different sam- 
ples and resulted in differences in replies. "Roper 
interpreted the difference in the responses of the 2 
samples as an indication that many of the people 
questioned did not hold definite opinions. In asking 
questions on other subjects where public thinking 
was not crystallized, he has observed ‘opinions shift 
markedly with question phrasing.’ "—C. Epstein. 
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6525. Spitz, Charlotte. — (Hofstr. ‚53, Zürich, 
Switzerland) Erziehungswege der Tiefenpsycho- 
logie. [Depth psychology and educational method.] 
Psyche, Stutt., 1959(Dec), 13, 554-560—At Zürich 
in 1958 7 depth psychologists of various directions 
talked on the relevance of findings from their field 
for educational practice. Common denominators of 
the talks were: (a) the importance of the teacher as 
a model in today’s materialistic, socially fragmented 
world; (b) the development of the ego as the cardinal 
educational task; (c) the importance of a “trans- 
cendant,” spiritual orientation; (d) the sustaining 
importance of love in learning, from the initial rela- 
tion with the mother onward.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 4993, 5777) 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


6526. Artley, A. Sterl. (U. Missouri) But— 
skills are not enough. Education, 1959(May), 79, 
542-546.—Reading is shown to be a means of de- 
veloping insights and understanding. Imagery has 
its place, as does social experience. The end result 
promotes a pleasing and stable personality develop- 
ment.—S, M. Amatora. 


6527. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U.) Learn- 
ing and thinking. Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 184— 
192.—Generic learning—the kind which permits us 
to cross the barrier into thinking, so that newly 
encountered problems become recognized as exem- 
plars of mastered old principles—possesses 2 fea- 
tures: organization and manipulation. Past learning 
must be effectively organized so that it is no longer 
specifically bound to the original learning situation. 
Furthermore, the facts must be economically repre- 
sented so that they are maximally amenable to ma- 
nipulation. Some conditions which promote and in- 
hibit generic learning in American schools today are 
considered, and it is concluded that the task of im- 
proving school education is not only one of tech- 
nique but also a matter of underlying philosophy and 
educational objectives.—C. M. Franks. 


6528. Cutler, R. L., McKeachie, W. J., & Mc- 
Neil, E. B. (U. Michigan) Teaching psychology 
by telephone. Amer. Psychologist, 1958(Sep), 13, 
551-552.—2 groups of 10—matched for education, in- 
telligence, and sex—participated. A special 8-weeks 
Course in elementary psychology was presented. 1 of 
the 2 groups had face-to-face class meetings; the 
Other group was taught by telephone. For the latter 
group: "In each home, an Executone speaker-micro- 
phone had been installed permitting everyone in the 
class to talk to everyone else as soon as the instructor 
turned on the switch. . . . Some lessons were straight 
lecture; others were conducted by discussion. Role 
playing was used twice." Both groups showed sig- 
nificant gains in knowledge as measured by examina- 
tion. Both groups changed significantly in direction 
of more democratic attitudes as measured by the 
California F Scale. The “authors are now convinced 
that teaching by telephone is practical. . . . Telephone 
teaching might also be useful in areas of highly 
Specialized instruction at the graduate level or in 
business or industry."—S. J. Lachman. 


6529. Flanders, Ned А.  (U. Minnesota) 
Teacher-pupil contacts and mental hygiene. J. 
soc. Issues, 1959, 15(1), 30-39.—Data from 100 so- 
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cial studies classrooms in Minnesota reveal that teach- 
ers use less than 3% of their time in praise and en- 
couragement and less than 5% reacting to and using 
ideas that students initiate. The problem of mental 
hygiene in the classroom appears to be establishing a 
proper balance between (a) intellectual requirements 
of classroom functioning vs. social-emotional require- 
ments, and (b) restricted freedom of action for stu- 
dents vs. greater freedom of action. The current 
data reveals 85% of the relationships are intellectual. 
In classrooms of better teachers 56% of the rela- 
tionships were restrictive of freedom of action. In 
other classrooms this percentage was 8296.—J. A. 
Fishman. 

6530. Galanter, Eugene. (Ed.) Automatic teach- 
ing: The state of the art. New York: John Wiley, 
1959. viii, 198 р. $3.25.—"As a technique, teaching 
by machine is quite new. ... For this reason most 
of the papers in this volume generate more problems 
than they illuminate. These proceedings are pub- 
lished, not to provide information . . . but to aid the 
researcher in isolating parameters for study and to 
provide him with the currently available information 
in this field." Various authors present methods of 
programming, including verbal knowledge, arith- 
metic, psychology, and the maintenance of electronic 
equipment. Theoretical issues are not overlooked. 
58-item bibliog —D. Lebo. 

6531. Gilbert, Luther C. (U. California) Ge- 
netic study of eye movements in reading. Elem. 
Sch. J., 1959(Mar), 59, 328-335.—The investigation 
covers the findings of a group of Ss from primary 
grades to the 3rd and 4th years of college. Findings 
are compared with an earlier study that identified 
growth characteristics for fixation frequency, re- 
gression, and pause durations during reading when 
the same pupils were photographed yearly for 3 suc- 
cessful years in Grades 2, 3, and 4, and Grades 5, 6, 
and 7. Analysis of data is given—S. M. Amatora. 


6532. Gray, William S. (U. Chicago) The chal- 
lenge faced in promoting desirable reading inter- 
ests. Education, 1959 (May), 79, 551-556.—Research 
on trends in personal reading indicates a shift from 
those prior to 1925 to those in recent years. 2 ex- 
tensive studies of recent years are analyzed. Results 
indicate: (a) definite progress in stimulating interest 
among elementary school pupils; (b) inability to read 
is a limiting factor in amount of reading; (c) the 
home is the vital influence stimulating interests in 
cultural pursuits, including reading; (d) mature 
readers have acquired compelling motives for read- 
ing and have centers of interest that lead to wide 
reading; and (e) the mature reader had at some 
time in his school experience come in contact with 
a teacher who helped him identify values inherent in 
good reading.—S. M. Amatora. 


6533. Hively, Wells. (Harvard U.)  Implica- 
tions for the classroom of B. F. Skinner's analy- 
sis of behavior. Harv, educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 37-42.— 
The reinforcement function in the control of be- 
havior stressed by Skinner implies a series of opera- 
tions analogous to those employed by the skilled 
private tutor. Classroom organization of education 
presents problems, however, in the precise control of 
contingencies of reinforcement. The teaching ma- 
chine provides a means of overcoming these difficul- 
ties by presenting a carefully programmed sequence 
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of stimuli and by providing immediate, automatic 
reinforcement. Skinner’s major contribution is the 
emphasis upon detailed behavioral analysis of the 
responses to be acquired, and the programming of 
stimuli to shape and maintain the behavior.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

6534. Hollister, William G. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Current trends in men- 
tal health programming in the classroom. J. soc. 
Issues, 1959, 15(1), 50-58.—More is being expected 
of the teacher in the mental health area, and more 
resource people are being mobilized to help him. 
He is expected to screen and identify children with 
problems, use group guidance methods, contact par- 
ents, and maintain liaison with specialists. In re- 
turn, the educational and mental health resources of 
the community provide the teacher with more con- 
sultants, more in-service training, and more referral 
sources. The mental health roles of the teacher are 
moving from a personal responsibility to a team- 
work effort.—J. А. Fishman. 

6535. Jerome, Agnes. (U. Hawaii) A study of 
20 slow learners. J. educ. Res., 1959 (Sep), 53, 23- 
27.—From 500 school children in Grades 3-8, 20 
children with the lowest educational quotient were 
selected. Their Binet IQs ranged from 74 to 110, 
the mean IQ being 89. They were examined on 12 
different tests or other sources of information. 10096 
of the cases were very low in reading, 50% below 
average in spelling, 90% below average in arith- 
metic. 60% were very low in total adjustment, and 
the remaining 40% were low. All cases were in 
satisfactory physical condition at the time.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

6536. Kaczkowski, Henry R. (U. Wisconsin) 
Using expectancy tables to validate test proce- 
dures in high school. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 
19, 675-677.— Phi coefficients and tetrachoric correla- 
tion transformations are reported for 3 high school 
classes using the 4 tests of the Iowa Tests of Edu- 
cational Development and the Henmon-Nelson as 
predictors. Criteria were grades in English, mathe- 
matics, social studies, and science. Of the 31 phi 
coefficients computed with the 4 criteria only 1 was 
not significant at the .02 level —W. Coleman. 

6537. Kaess, Walter, & Gossette, Robert. Ef- 
fectiveness of individual conferences with students 
failing introductory psychology. J. Psychol, 1959 

(Jul), 48, 141-145.—Lab instrüctors in introductory 
psychology invited students who failed either the 1st 
or 2nd test for individual conferences. A compari- 
son between experimental groups and appropriate 
controls gave no evidence that the conferences im- 
proved the student's subsequent performance in the 
course. The statistics were contrary to general ob- 
servations, such as that those students who accepted 
conference invitations seemed grateful and stated that 
they had profited, even though they did worse on the 
3rd exam and final grade. The authors comment that 
although they are always available for voluntary con- 
ferences, they see no sense in singling out failing 
students and "inviting" them in for discussion—R. 
W. Husband. 

6538. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) 
An integrated course in biology and psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1958 (Sep), 13, 549-551.—“The 
problem of providing a broad and sound education in 
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science for liberal arts students has led many colleges 
and universities to establish integrated science 
courses. ... Within the last few years, an Integrated 
Course in Biology and Psychology has been developed 
at Wayne State University through the cooperation 
of the Departments of Biology and Psychology." 
Objectives of this course include providing: (a) an 
overview of basic biology and psychology, (b) knowl- 
edge of the scientific method, (c) an appreciation of 
these disciplines in our practical culture. Titles of 
some laboratory demonstrations are indicated, and 
3 of these are briefly described. Themes developed 
are specified. The principal strength of the course is 
"integration" and its principal weakness, "lack of 
depth."—F. Auld. 

6539. Mitchell, Omar C. (City Schools, Tampa, 
Fla.) Groping with grouping. Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 
1959(Apr), 138(4), 21—23.—An experiment carried 
on for several years together with its outcomes is pre- 
sented. Grouping is both intraclass and interclass. 
The many problems of this system of accelerated 
learning are discussed, The author concludes that 
this dual type of grouping is one of the basic keys to 
successful individualized instruction—S. M. Ama- 
tora, 

6540. Miyake, Kazuo, & Kido, Mantaro. (Hok- 
kaido U., Japan) Kaku КубКа kyoikuho ni kansuru 
kyoikushinrigakuteki kenkyü: V. Shakaika kyoiku 
ni okeru gakugyo fushinji no mondai. [Psycho- 
logical studies on learning of school subjects: V. 
A psychological approach to the curriculum recon- 
struction of social studies concerning the problem of 
retarded children.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol, 1959 
(Mar), 6, 244-249, 268.—(see 34: 3420) The rela- 
tion between achievement in social studies and chil- 
dren's socioeconomic status was studied. Test results 
on the unit of transportation revealed a difference in 
achievement in order of white-collar workers, official 
laborers, day laborers, and farmers. This difference 
decreased when the test was on a topic related to their 
living experiences. The results were discussed from 
the viewpoint of curriculum construction and selec- 
tion of teaching material English summary.—S. 
Ohwaki. 

6541. Mosse, Hilde L., & Daniels, Clesbie R. 
(Lafargue Clinic, New York) Linear dyslexia: A 
new form of reading disorder. Amer. J, Psycho- 
ther., 1959 (Oct), 13, 826-841.—Linear dyslexia is a 
form of reading disorder in which the performance 
of linear reading and the automatic return sweep to 
the beginning of the next line are impaired. Methods 
of examination and treatment are described and case 
examples given. Causes mentioned include excessive 
comic book reading and certain teaching techniques. 
—L. M. Solomon. 

6542. Perry, William G., Jr. (U. Harvard) 
Students' uses and misuses of reading skills: A re- 
port to the faculty. Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 
193-200.—The results of a 20-year experiment in the 
development of a student course in reading improve- 
ment are considered.—C. M. Franks. 

6543. Schmalohr, Emil. (Elisabethstr, 104, Kre- 
feld, Germany) Die Auswirkungen des ganzheit- 
lichen und lautsynthetischen Schreibleseunter- 
richts auf den spáteren Schulerfolg. [The effects 
of global vs. sound-synthetic methods for teaching 
reading and writing upon later success in school.] 
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Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1959, 6, 839-867.—A strati- 
fied sample of 400 5th-grade pupils, 200 of whom had 
started reading and writing according to a global 
teaching method, the other 200 according to a syn- 
thetic method, were compared in order to determine 
the influence of teaching methods upon later per- 
formance. А statistical analysis of the results did 
not yield significant differences between the 2 groups. 
56 refs.—W. J. Koppitz. 

6544. Siegel, Laurence; Macomber, F. G., & 
Adams, James F. (U. Miami, Ohio) The effec- 
tiveness of large group instruction at the univer- 
sity level. Harv. educ. Rev., 1959, 29, 216-226.— 
11 courses in different subjects were taught by 1 of 
3 experimental large group techniques, each experi- 
mental section being equated with a control section 
of the same course. Objective final examination 
scores were in general, not adversely affected by large 
group instruction. High ability students performed 
equally well on such tests, regardless of instructional 
procedure but low ability students were occasionally 
penalized by class assignment to a large class or to a 
TV class. Instructors and their courses tended to be 
rated less favorably by students in large classes and 
most students expressed a preference for small class 
instruction. Further research is under way to com- 
pare the effects of large and small group instruction 
upon retention after several semesters—C. M. 
Franks. 

6545. Stauffeur, Russell G. (U. Delaware) A 
directed reading-thinking plan. Education, 1959 
(May), 79, 527-532.—Reading instruction is directed 
in such a way that the total act becomes a reading- 
thinking act. By this method children are taught to 
think and to read critically within the limits of their 
experiences and intellectual maturation. Training 
program is outlined from beginning of elementary 
school through high school and college. The teach- 
er's attitude is crucial.—S. M. Amatora. 

6546. Weitz, Henry, & Colver, Robert M. (Duke 
U.) The relationship between the educational 
goals and the academic performance of women: 
А confirmation. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
373-380.—Although a previous study (see 30: 1549) 
had indicated that men with definite college majors 
made significantly higher grade averages than men 
without definite choices, the lack of a choice made 
no difference among women students. An n of 815 
Was used in the study with 1st semester grades as the 
dependent variable, and an n of 580 with grades 
through graduation. Analysis of covariance was 
Used to equate for differences in academic ability.— 
W. Coleman. К 


(See also Abstracts 5693, 5804, 5822, 6469, 6472) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


6547. Franklin, R. D., Maier, M. H., & Rem- 
mers, Н. Н. Youth looks at education. Purdue 
Opin. Panel Poll Rep., 1959. 28 p.—The majority of 
high school students believe there is а fixed body of 
knowledge which all students should acquire. Only 
half feel that sciences should be required of all stu- 
dents. ‘They are in favor of intellectual development 
but indicate that physical, social, and emotional de- 
velopment are more important. Ability grouping 
Eee to age or grade level grouping —E. М. 

er, 
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6548. Hammond, Marjorie. (Ohio State U.) 
Attitudinal changes of "successful" students in a 
college of engineering. J. counsel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 
69—71.—". . . there seem to be some grounds for as- 
suming support of the hypothesis that survivors of 
a 5-year curriculum in this given College of Engi- 
neering were most likely to be those students who 
were able to conform to the research-and-develop- 
ment expectancies of the College faculty.”—M. M. 
Reece, 

6549, Lippitt, Ronald, & Gold, Martin. (U. 
Michigan) Classroom social structure as a men- 
tal health problem. J. soc. Issues, 15(1), 40-49. 
—An analysis of the socioemotional structure of 39 
elementary classrooms reveals that the individual 
child who is in difficulty contributes to unhealthy 
classroom situations by: his negative self-evaluation 
and his response to this, his hostility towards others, 
his unskilled and unrealistic behavior, and his in- 
sensitive and defensive reception of feedback from 
others. In the rest of the group there is: a very 
rapid and rigid evaluative labeling of the troublesome 
child, inadequate skill for communicating sympathetic 
guidance, and a lack of group standards for support 
of deviancy. Teachers reveal: a lack of focused 
effort on human relations, a lack of mental health 
goals, and a lack of constructive behavior toward 
low-status children.—J. A. Fishman. 

6550. Michael, William B., Jones, Robert A., & 
Trembly, W. A. (U. Southern California) The 
factored dimensions of a measure of motivation 
for college students. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 
19, 667-671.—Using 34 items in the USC Inventory 
of Study Methods and Attitudes, a short verbal apti- 
tude test, and an achievement measure, the data were 
intercorrelated and factored. “From the principal 
axes solutions orthogonal rotations were effected 
analytically by Kaisers Varimax Method.” 7 fac- 
tors were identified and 3 more less clearly defined. 
“In view of the number of identified dimensions it 
would seem that the nature of motivation of college 
students as measured is highly complex.”—W. Cole- 
man, 


(See also Abstracts 5635, 5840, 5910, 6520, 6567) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


6551. Morgan, A. B. Critical factors in the 
academic acceleration of gifted children: A fol- 
low-up study. Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 649-653.— 
“Reassessment of 23 bright children five years after 
12 were accelerated by one year, indicates that the 
accelerated equaled the non-accelerates in school 
achievement, surpassed them in academic distinction 
and social leadership, and tended to have better emo- 
tional adjustment. Findings seem to confirm the ade- 
quacy of certain criteria, previously isolated from 
clinical data, as predictors of successful accelera- 
tion."—C. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstract 6210) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


6552. Arnoldi, J. The vocational choices, in- 
terests, and aptitudes of secondary school boys, 
with special reference to the consistency of these 
factors. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1958(May), 9, 1-22. 
—Some of the problems confronting the vocational 
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guidance counselor are discussed, with special atten- 
tion to IQ, vocational choice, interest, and aptitude. 
The general tendency of secondary school boys is to 
be inconsistent in choice of vocation over 2 or 3 suc- 
cessive years. The interests and the aptitudes of 
secondary school boys are consistent over a number 
of years. Dutch and English summaries. 16 refs— 
N. De Palma. 


6553. Dunn, Frances E. (Brown U.) Two 
methods for predicting the selection of a college 
major. J. counsel. Psychol, 1959, 6, 15-27.—The 
effort to determine the validity of 2 methods for 
selecting a college major is reported. "Results sug- 
gest that the use of regression analysis for guidance 
in choice problems is questionable.” Discriminant 
analysis was found to have greater value and it is 
suggested that it should be perfected and applied to 
problems of educational and vocational choice.—M. 
M. Reece. 


6554. Harder, Donald F. (U. California, Davis) 
Differentiation of curricular groups based upon 
responses to unique items of the MMPI. /. coun- 
sel. Psychol., 1959, 6, 28-34.—" Comparing the mean 
scores of three curricular groups, business, educa- 
tion, and engineering, on the nine clinical scales of 
the MMPI did not reveal differences that were useful 
in describing curricular groups in terms of person- 
ality characteristics" Experimental keys were de- 
veloped that yielded significant differences among 
these groups and provide a more useful basis for 
correct classification. 23 refs.—M. M. Reece. 


6555. Lienert, Gustav A. & Lienhóft, Robert. 
(Gutenbergstr. 18, Marburg, Germany) Versuch 
einer Standardisierung der Drahtbiegeprobe. [An 
attempt to standardize the Wire Bending Test] Z. 
exp. angew. Psychol, 1959, 6, 792-815.—Based on 
task analysis 29 criteria of performance evaluation 
were chosen and standards derived by testing 1370 
trade school pupils—W. J. Koppitz. 


6556. Morris, Van Cleve. (Rutgers U.) Con- 
formity, rebellion, and the authentic life: A look 
at contemporary guidance theory. Teachers Coll. 
Rec., 1959(Oct), 61, 46-50.—"In school life, as in 
the wider society, there should be no moral impera- 
tive either to be different, or to blend into the social 
landscape, but only the ultimate imperative to know 
who one is, to know what one is choosing out of life, 
and to take final responsibility for those choices. . . . 
No one has to abide by the findings of the psycho- 
metric counselor’s apparatus. The only thing one 
has to do is to make his life choices express what he 
thinks his human life is for."—H. К. Moore. 


6557. Mortensen, Donald G., & Schmuller, Al- 
len M. Guidance in today’s schools. New York: 
John Wiley, 1959. viii, 436 р. $5.75—A text in- 
tended for an introductory course in guidance or 
pupil personnel work covering both the elementary 
and secondary levels, It is divided into 5 major 
parts: (a) “The Meaning of Guidance,” (b) “Un- 
derstanding the Individual” (c) “Meeting the Needs 
of Pupils in the School Program,” (d) “Helping De- 
velopment and Adjustment through Counseling,” and 
(e) "Evaluating and Improving the Guidance Serv- 
ices.” The approach is an eclectic one, in which 
theoretical concepts and practical techniques have 
been combined. Effective guidance requires that the 
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individual understand himself and others and that 
the worker is cognizant of social needs and values. 
Specialized guidance services are described for meet- 
ing the needs of individual pupils. Chapter sum- 
maries, suggested problems, and a list of 59 films are 
presented—W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstract 6168) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


6558. Basumallik, Tapan. (Indian Statistical 
Inst, Calcutta) Reliability of essay-type exami- 
nation: A review of studies. J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1959 (Oct), 17, 127-156.—The reliability of 
the usual essay-type examination is not as high as 
that of objective tests, even for subjects like mathe- 
matics and chemistry. Under certain conditions 
(e.g., team-impression grading), essay examinations 
can be so improved as to approach objective tests in 
reliability. Reliability coefficients of essays written 
on different topics by the same examinees are dis- 
crepant, indicating the fluctuating nature of the 
ability involved. “. .. the research on essay relia- 
bility . . . presents incomplete and controversial evi- 
dence on many an issue.” 48 refs.—D. Lebo. 

6559. Black, D. B. (U. Alberta, Canada) A 
comparison of the performance on selected stand- 
ardized tests to that on the Alberta Grade XII 
departmental examination of a select group of 
University of Alberta freshmen. Alberta J. educ. 
Res., 1959 (Sep), 5, 180-190.—Standardized tests used 
included 7 College Entrance Examination Board's 
(CEEB) subject area achievement tests, Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT), School and College Ability 
Test, Level I (SCAT I), American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination (ACE), and 2 
parts of the Cooperative English Test. The SAT 
Showed highest academic aptitude test correlation 
with university freshman average. The departmen- 
tal exams (except for English) showed higher rela- 
tionships to university freshman average than do 
CEEB achievement tests.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


6560. Bocknek, Gene L. (Boston be The rela- 
tionship between motivation and performance in 
achieving and underachieving college students. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1435.—Abstract. 


6561. Brenner, Anton. Reality perception, per- 
ceptual differentiation and readiness for school. 
In Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child Development, 
Collected papers: Inter-institutional seminar in child 
development, 1957 (see 34: 5667). Рр. 19-32.—The 
Ist portion of a report dealing with a new gestalt test 
for judging readiness for school, Readiness depends 
upon the increasing ability of the child to perceive, to 
analyze and synthesize internal and external experi- 
ences. In discussing the genesis of perception and 
conception, differentiation is made between the child’s 
and the adult’s conception of himself and the world, 
although both have 1 aspect in common in that per- 
ception of reality depends on one’s world picture 
which in turn depends upon one’s state of develop- 
mental level by which one is able to perceive and con- 
ceptualize reality. A table summarizing the “pattern 


d perceptual development" is included.—H. Ange- 
ino. 


‚6562. Croft, Ella Joyce. (State U. Iowa) Pre- 
diction of clothing construction achievement of 
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high school girls. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 
653-655.—For predicting clothing construction 
achievement in high school, the Clothing Construc- 
tion Test, the Miller Survey of Object Visualization 
Test, the Finger Dexterity Questionnaire, and the 
Otis provided the highest r's with a composite cri- 
terion. Groups of 63 and 125 were used and regres- 
sion equations derived but not reported—W. Cole- 
man, 

6563. Crowder, Dolores Garcia. (U. Georgia) 
Prediction of first-year grades in a medical college. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 637-639.—Using 
lst-year grades of 187 medical school freshmen in 
1956 and 1957 as the criterion, the following pre- 
dictor variables were tried: college grades, college 
science grades, Medical College Aptitude Test (MC 
AT) and the Strong. Science grades with the sci- 
ence score on the MCAT or the total MCAT average 
were the best combination of predictors. Rs of .550 
and .536 were obtained with these combinations, but 
adding other predictors boosted the R very little.— 
W. Coleman. 

6564. D'Amico, Louis A., Bryant, J. Howard, & 
Prahl, Marie R. (United States Office of Educa- 
tion) The relationship between MAT scores and 
achievement in junior college subjects. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 611-616.—The predictive 
validity of the Multiple Aptitude Test Battery was 
investigated using grade point averages in 12 sub- 
ject fields for 450 Flint Junior College students. Cor- 
relations ranged from — .01 to .73 with psychology 
and mathematics being the hardest to predict and 
foreign language the easiest. Multiple R's as high 
as .80 and .83 were obtained for general business and 
foreign language.—JV. Coleman. 


6565. Deignan, Frank J. Two-year changes on 
the ACE by Students in a college of art and archi- 
tecture. J. Psychol., 1959 ( Apr), 47, 223-230.—The 
1952 College Edition of the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination was adminis- 
tered to a group of 230 beginning freshmen and 
transfer students of art and architecture, and read- 
ministered to 180 of the same group who were still 
in attendance at the conclusion of their sophomore 
year. Statistically significant gains (.01 level) were 
made in 7 of the 9 raw score means which were com- 
pared. The gains of the female Ss and of the total 
population on the Q scores were not significant. 
Those below Q1 made greater raw score gains and 
achieved greater gains in percentile rank position of 
the mean raw scores in the standardization- group 
than did those Ss in the other 2 groups.—R. W. 
Husband. 


6566. Ebel, Robert L., & Hill Robert E. Jr. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) De- 
velopment and applications of tests of educational 
achievement. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 42-56.— 
The use of tests in education tends to increase both 
in quantity of testing done and in scope. Conflict- 
ing views were again expressed on the value of the 
essay test. Major considerations in the area of test 
administration seemed to center on the factors of 
time and student motivation in response to stress. 

Ost constructors and many users are aware of the 
fundamental problems involved in the creation of 
valid tests and the provision of evidence on test 
validity. The development and application of tests 
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of educational achievement from 1955 to 1958 re- 
veals important progress. 112-item bibliog.—F. Gold- 
smith. 

6567. Edwards, T. Bentley, & Wilson, Alan B. 
(U. California) The association between interest 
and achievement in high school chemistry. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 601-610.—Partialing out 
differences in Terman-McNemar IQs, the authors 
compared estimated "true" gains on the Anderson 
Chemistry Test for students interested in science and 
those interested in humanities. For 177 high school 
students there was a greater gain in knowledge of 
chemistry for the group indicating an intrinsic inter- 
est in science compared to the group more interested 
in the humanities. The significance of the results is 
obviated by the fact that the interest measure was 
given during the school year and that the Ss had not 
been randomly assigned to groups.—W. Coleman. 

6568. French, John W., & Dear, Robert E. 
(Educational Testing Service) Effect of coaching 
on an aptitude test. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 
19, 319-330.—Data from a series of studies on the 
effects of coaching on the College Board SAT are 
reported. The studies indicated that coached groups 
exceeded control groups by 20 points at the most on 
the SAT-V and by 30 points on the SAT-M. Al- 
though these were statistically significant differences 
they are less than the standard errors of the tests, 
which have scale ranges from 200 to 800 points. The 
authors contend that direct review of appropriate ma- 
terials might be more useful, and that commercial 
coaching would be less effective than the direct coach- 
ing given in the studies reported. 25 refs—W. 
Coleman. 


6569. Klugh, Henry E, & Bierley, Robert. 
(Alma Coll., Mich.) The School and College 
Ability Test and high school grades as predictors 
of college achievement. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 625-626.—The SCAT and high school 
grades were used to predict lst-semester grades at 
Alma College. Data were collected separately for 
men and women entering in 1956 and 1957. The 
Ns for the 4 groups were 106, 97, 125, and 102. 
High school average was slightly better as a pre- 
dictor than the SCAT with a mean r of 60.5 com- 
pared to the multiple R's which ranged from .66 to 
./8 for the 4 groups—W. Coleman. 


6570. Maher, Howard. (U. Pennsylvania) Fol- 
low-up on the validity of a forced-choice study 
activity questionnaire in another setting. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1959(Oct), 43, 293-295—*This study in- 
vestigates the possibility that (unknown) institutional 
differences might affect the validity of a forced- 
choice study activity questionnaire (SAQ) validated 
at a state college and then applied in a private uni- 
versity.” Ss were 189 sophomore, junior, and 
senior students of finance and commerce taking an 
introductory psychology course. The 3 variables 
were the SAQ, SAT-V (Scholastic Aptitude Test— 
Verbal) and GAP (grade point average). The cor- 
relations between SAQ and SAT-V were .03, SAQ 
and GPA 48. Combined SAQ and SAT-V mul- 
tiple correlation with GPA .62. “Thus SAQ is sig- 
nificantly valid and, together with the scholastic 
aptitude test, gives significant multiple prediction 
of grade-point average in both situations."—J. W. 
Russell. 
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6571. Paeratakul, Chawal. Differences in per- 
formance on the doctoral admission examinations 
at Indiana University by Thai students, foreign 
non-Thai students, and American students. Bull. 
Sch. Educ. Ind. U., 1959(May), 35, 41-64.—Ss 
were 54 Americans, 16 Thais, and 30 foreign non- 
Thais in the School of Education, On the 5-test 
battery the American group scored significantly 
higher than the foreign groups. There was no sig- 
nificant difference between the Thai and non-Thai 
foreign students. The Americans excelled the Thais 
on all of the tests, and the non-Thais on all except 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination. The need 
for a more valid doctoral admission examination for 
students with foreign language background is in- 
dicated—R. C. Strassburger. 


6572. Racky, Donald J. (Chicago Teachers Coll.) 
Predictions of ninth grade woodshop performance 
from aptitude and interest measures. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 629-636.—To predict per- 
formance in 9th-grade woodshop, these instruments 
were tried: Kuhlman-Anderson Н; SRA РМА, Ages 
11-17; MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability; 
SRA Mechanical Aptitudes; Kuder— Vocational; and 
Garretson-Symonds Interest Questionnaire. Inter- 
correlations for 43 variables with 215 Ss were com- 
puted on the IBM 650. 5 predictor variables were 
selected and differential weights were assigned fol- 
lowing DuBois (see 32: 36). ^". . . pertinent en- 
vironmental information as measured by the Personal 
Data Questionnaire and mechanical aptitude as meas- 
ured by the MacQuarrie Test of Mechanical Ability 
have a greater influence on woodshop grades than 
any of the other factors measured." The regression 
equation obtained with the original sample was cross- 
checked with samples from 2 other Chicago schools 
and a 2nd sample from the Ist school. The R's in 
all cases did not differ significantly from the R of 
.6859 though there was shrinkage. Racky concludes 
that the predictive value of the battery is not suffi- 
ciently high to justify its use for selection, recom- 
mending that it be used instead as a diagnostic aid for 
the teacher.—JV.. Coleman. 


6573. Sharp, Н. C, & Pickett, L. M. (Utah 
State U.) The General Aptitude Test Battery as 
a predictor of college success. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 617-623.—The cumulative grade 
point average for 262 juniors through graduates of 
Utah State University was correlated with the 9 
aptitude scores yielded by the GATB. Correlations 
ranged from .04 to .46 for the total group and from 
—.11 to 44 for 47 engineering majors. Some evi- 
dence was adduced indicating that training influences 
GATB test scores—W. Coleman. 


6574. Spaulding, Helen. (Colby Junior Coll. 
Women) The prediction of first-year grade aver- 
ages in a private junior college. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 627-628.—The following predictor 
variables were used to predict Ist-year grade aver- 
ages at Colby Junior College: CEEB Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, OSPE Form 22, College Qualifying Test, 
high school standing, and high school prediction 
statement. Subtest scores on the SAT and CQT 
were also used. The r's obtained ranged from .28 to 
46 for 208 students with the prediction statements 
providing the .46. When multiple R’s were com- 
puted, the highest obtained was .63 using high school 
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standing, predicted success, and the CQT—Verbal. 
—W. Coleman. 

6575. Weiss, Peter; Wertheimer, Michael, & 
Groesbeck, Byron. (U. Colorado) Achievement 
motivation, academic aptitude, and college grades. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 663-666.—Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule (PPS), Mc- 
Clelland’s Picture Story Test, and the University of 
Colorado Academic Aptitude Test (AAT) were 
used to predict the cumulative average for 39 stu- 
dents. A multiple R of .68 was obtained from all 
3 with .64 for the AAT and PPS combined and .63 
for the AAT and the picture story combination. 
The AAT alone correlated. 55 with grades, and the 
2 achievement measures had ап г of .26.—W. Cole- 
man. 


6576. Willems, P. J.  Voorspelbaarheid van 
studiegeschiktheid voor hoger onderwijs. [Pre- 
dictability of academic success.] Nijmegen, Nether- 
lands: Janssen, 1959. 108 p.—An experimental in- 
vestigation of the value of a battery of tests and 
other factors (secondary school-results) for predict- 
ing academic success. The criterion used was the 
graduate examination. Correlations and intercorre- 
lations were computed for the total group, (N — 167) 
and separately for students in mathematical and 
physical sciences (N = 101). The multiple R for 
the total group was .497, for the subgroup .573. The 
6 variables with highest zero-order correlations com- 
bined gave R= .48 and R —.52. A group for cross- 
validation will be available in a few years. Ap- 
plicability of results is discussed using Taylor-Rus- 
sell's tables. Survey of the literature on the subject 
is added. 191 refs. English summary.—Awuthor ab- 
stract. 


6577. Witherspoon, Paul, & Melberg, M. E. 
(Arkansas State Teachers Coll.) Relationship be- 
tween grade-point averages and sectional scores 
of the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 673-674.— 
Of the 10 scales on the Guilford-Zimmerman Tem- 
perament Survey, 3 provided low but statistically sig- 
nificant r's with lst-semester grade point averages 
for 229 college freshmen. The purposive, personal 
relations, and masculinity-feminity scales yielded r's 
of .13 or better, significant at the .05 level —W. Cole- 
man. 


6578. Worth, Walter H. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Promotion vs. nonpromotion: II. The Edmonton 
study. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959(Sep), 5, 191-203. 
—(see 34: 8411) Nonpromoted 3rd-grade pupils (N 
= 107) were matched with promoted pupils on sex, 
IQ (California Short Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity), chronological age, total achievement (Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test), and socioeconomic status. 
A year later comparisons of achievement indicated 
only ‘paragraph reading (Gates Advanced Primary 
Reading Test) in favor of the nonpromoted group. 
No adverse effect on social-personal development was 
noted. Discussion of results and recommendations 
are included.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


Epucation STAFF PERSONNEL 
6579. Andrews, John Н. M., & Brown, Alan F. 


(U. Alberta, Canada) Can principals exclude their 
personal characteristics when they rate their teach- 
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ers? Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959 (Jul), 45, 234-242. 
— Principals and teachers took the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule, Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study 
of Values, and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory. Principals rated their teachers for effec- 
tiveness. N = 608. The sample was drawn from 3 
midwestern states. Using the Cronbach-Gleser D? 
method of assessing similarity, the hypothesis that 
the degree of teacher-principal similarity is related to 
ratings of effectiveness was not supported.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

6580. Blumberg, Arthur. (Temple U.) Ате 
teachers *doormats"? Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959 
(Jul), 45, 215-219.—86 in-service teachers registered 
in a graduate school course were inventoried. They 
were asked to write how they believed “teachers as a 
group” perceived authority. It was the belief of 
78% of the class that teachers are too pliable and 
submissive. 50% believed themselves to be too pli- 
able and submissive, Some of the reasons for such 
reactions to authority were fears of: losing job 
status, criticism, incurring disfavor, change. The 
implications of these findings in light of the theories 
of Fromm were presented.—N. M. Chansky. 

6581. Buch, M. B. (U. Baroda, India) The 
measurement of attitudes of secondary school 
teachers towards teaching profession. J. Educ. 
Psychol, Baroda, 1959 (Oct), 17, 184-190.—4A. spe- 
cially constructed attitude scale administered to teach- 
ers of the secondary schools of Gujarat revealed that : 
(a) Training was instrumental in modifying attitudes 
towards teaching. (b) Attitudes of undergraduate 
teachers were better than those of graduates for men; 
no difference was found for women. (c) Women 
had a more favorable attitude than men. (d) The 
attitudes of untrained teachers deteriorated with years 
of experience, while those of trained teachers im- 


proved only with more than 5 years of experience.— 
D. Lebo. 


6582. Olander, Herbert T. & Kleyle, Helen M. 
(U. Pittsburgh) Differences in personal and pro- 
fessional characteristics of a selected group of 
elementary teachers with contrasting success rec- 
ords. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959(Jul), 45, 191- 
198.—The preservice and in-service records of 108 
elementary school teachers rated on the Beecher 
Teacher Evaluation Record (BTER) were examined 
to determine whether biosocial variables are related 
to teacher effectiveness. The upper quartile on the 
BTER was designated the "effective" group; the 
lower quartile, the ineffective. Significant preserv- 
ice variables were adaptability, emotional maturity, 
and mental ability. Significant in-service variables 
were sociability, adaptability, emotional maturity and 
Interest in teaching. Correlations between these vari- 


ables and effectiveness were moderate—N. М. 
Chansky. 


6583. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U.) 
What education has to learn from psychology: 
VII. Transfer and formal discipline. Teachers 
Coll. Rec., 1959(Oct), 61, 30-45.—(see 33: 9426) 

Increase in mental power does not come auto- 
Matically from the study of certain subjects. But 
there are possibilities for enhancing the use of the 
mind by attention to methods of learning and study— 
and these can be accomplished by any teacher in any 
Subject. The pendulum has swung back, not into the 
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earlier position of formal discipline, but into a belief 
that through the process of generalization it is possi- 
ble to accomplish transfer and ‘mental training’ on a 
scale not hitherto believed possible."—H. K. Moore. 


(See also Abstract 6517) 
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6584. Balma, M. J. (General Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, О.) The development of processes for in- 
direct or synthetic validity: I. The concept of syn- 
thetic validity. A symposium. Personnel Psychol., 
1959, 12, 395-396.—Originally introduced by С. Н. 
Lawshe to denote the inferring of validity in a 
specific situation, the concept of synthetic validity 
may be further defined as the inferring of validity 
in a specific situation from a logical analysis of jobs 
into their elements, a determination of test validity 
for these elements, and a combination of elemental 
validities into a whole. Sound techniques of de- 
termining synthetic validities would meet an im- 
portant need in practice.—4. 5. Thompson. 

6585. Bourassa, G. Lee, & Guion, Robert M. 
(Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co.) A factorial 
study of dexterity tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Jun), 43, 199-204.—"'The advent of the transistor 
and other industrial operations involving very small 
items brings a need for a better understanding of 
very fine manipulative work.” 100 students were 
given 15 tests to take. Thurstone’s centroid method 
was used for the analysis. "The identified factors 
include neither the tweezer dexterity favor hypothe- 
sized, nor the separate finger dexterity factor found 
in previous studies with the same tests."—J. W. 
Russell. 

6586. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California) The 
development of processes for indirect or synthetic 
validity: II. The generalization of validity. A 
symposium. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 397-402. 
—(see 34: 6584) A collation and analysis of validity 
coefficients in a wide variety of situations revealed 
wide changes and the difficulty of establishing rep- 
resentative values for the validity of tests for jobs. 
A more productive approach may be to be more 
analytic, to break down jobs into specific tasks or 
functions and predict combinations of specific tasks 
rather than over-all job ѕиссеѕѕ.—4. S. Thompson. 


6587. Ginzberg, Eli; Anderson, James K., Gins- 
berg, Sol. W., Herma, John L. The ineffective 
soldier: Lessons for management and the nation. 
Vol. І. The lost divisions. New York: Columbia 
Univer. Press, 1959. хх, 225 р. $6.00.—Volume 1 
of 3 volumes reporting the findings of the Conserva- 
tion of Human Resources Project, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Presents a comprehensive analysis of the 
army and selective service records of men rejected 
or prematurely separated from the armed services 
in World War II because of inaptitude, personality 
defects, or psychoneurosis. 7-p. bibliog.—J. Suter. 


6588. Griffin, Charles H. (General Electric Co.) 
The development of processes for indirect or syn- 
thetic validity: V. Application of motion and time 
analysis to dexterity tests. A symposium. Per- 
sonnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 418-420.—(see 34: 6595) 
Through motion and time study methods, a pegboard 
dexterity test was constructed which requires mo- 
tions similar to elemental motions used in synthetic 
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time studies. The test promises to be useful in syn- 
thetic test validity research.—4. S. Thompson. 


6589. Hopkins, R. R. Industrial change and 
employment policy: The task of management— 
reconciling security and development. Personnel 
Mgmt., 1959 (Sep), 41, 138-144.—Planning for em- 
ployee security must be accorded equal status with 
technical development, sales forecasting, and other 
items of senior management responsibility. Policies 
should be formulated to control recruitment and to 
plan for retirement. Wage anomalies must be 
avoided. Product displays, leaflets, etc., may aid em- 
ployees to understand and accept the reasons for 
change. Even more so, supervisors "must be in a 
position to explain, to interpret, and loyally to justify. 
All of which means they must fully share manage- 
ment's grasp of, and enthusiasm for, the necessary 
change."—4. R. Howard. 


6590. McCormick, Ernest J. (Purdue U.) The 
development of processes for indirect or synthetic 
validity: III. Application of job analysis to indi- 
rect validity. А symposium. Personnel Psychol., 
1959, 12, 402-413.—(see 34: 6586) То extend the 
use of predictors from one job to another requires 
the identification of job elements common to the jobs 
under consideration. Job oriented elements, which 
describe what is accomplished by the worker, and 
worker-oriented elements, which fall into the cate- 
gories of information receiving processes, cognitive 
processes, and work activities, appear to be poten- 
tially useful for indirect validation purposes.—4. 5. 
Thompson. 


6591. McCracken, Richard R. (Purdue U.) A 
job cluster analysis in terms of aptitude activity 
elements. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 20, 1861- 
1862.—Abstract. 


6592. Magee, Richard. (Miles Lab., Elkhart, 
Ind.) The error-correction talk. Personnel J., 
1959(Sep), 38, 134-136.—6 "ground rules" for an 
error-correction talk with an employee are: get the 
facts, choose the right time and place, correct rather 
than blame, let the employee look at the error, find 
how to avoid repetition of the error, strengthen re- 
sponsibility toward the job.—M. B. Mitchell. 


6593. Meyer, Henry D. & Fredian, Alan 1p 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Chicago, Ш.) Per- 
sonality test scores in the management hierarchy: 
Revisited. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 43, 212- 
220.—A. 678-case, 1955-1957 sample of management 
appraisal candidates had the same observed trends in 
personality test scores with hierarchy as did a 459- 
case, 1949-1952 sample (see 29: 3139). “Two con- 
flicting general hypotheses regarding personality test 
scores in the management hierarchy are suggested. 
The first is that there are no strong trends except 
for independent achievement. . . . The second gen- 
eral hypothesis is that position in the management 
hierarchy is the result of a selective process whereby 
more intelligent people with better personalities, as 
defined by society, and stronger independent achieve- 
ment motivation generally tend to rise higher in the 
hierarchy with age and experience than their col- 
leagues less talented in these respects.”—J. W. 
Russell. 


6594. Miner, John B., & Heaton, Eugene E, Jr. 
(Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) Com- 
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pany orientation as a factor in the readership of 
employee publications. Personnel Psychol, 1959, 
12, 60/-618.—"A. questionnaire designed to measure 
readership of different types of items commonly in- 
cluded in the company magazine was mailed to a rep- 
resentative sample of employees. Follow-up studies 
were conducted to check on the adequacy of the 
respondent sample and various analyses, designed to 
determine the validity of the responses, were carried 
out. A consistent preference for items more closely 
associated with the company was found. These items 
were read much more widely than those having little 
or no relationship to the company among all groups 
except the female employees. The readership of 
these company oriented items was sufficiently high 
to suggest that this type of material rather than non- 
company oriented items should be featured in any 
effort to increase readership of the company maga- 
zine."—4. S. Thompson. 


6595. Primoff, Ernest. (United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission) The development of processes 
for indirect or synthetic validity: IV. Empirical 
validations of the J-coefficient. A symposium. 
Personnel Psychol, 1959, 12, 413-418.—(see 34: 
6590) The J-coefficient is a mathematical expression 
of the validity coefficient, based on ratings of job ele- 
ments and on prevalidated approximate Beta weights 
of the elements for a test. In an empirical study of 
17 jobs, the correlation between J-coefficients and 
actual validities was .56. The technique also helps 
to suggest types of tests appropriate to the specialized 
requirements of specific jobs—A. S. Thompson. 


6596. Rodgers, David A. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Personality of the route salesman in a basic 
food industry. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 43, 
235-239.—"A group of 12 route salesmen selected to 
represent a cross section of the wholesale selling 
force of a large company in a basic food industry 
were given an extensive battery of tests. From these, 
standard ‘clinical’ descriptions of the salesmen were 
prepared. The salesmen described themselves and 
their job requirements, and their bosses described 
them and the job requirements. These various de- 
scriptions of the Ss and their jobs are compared and 
are related to the bosses’ rankings of the Ss as ‘good’ 
to ‘poor’ employees, The personality characteristics 
common to all of the salesmen and those differentiat- 
ing the more successful from the less successful are 
identified. The way in which the salesmen’s per- 
sonality characteristics adapt them for their job is 
discussed.” “Such analyses suggest that a certain 
amount of “psychopathology,” provided it is of the 
right sort, may be beneficial or even essential in some 
jobs, rather than harmful as is often supposed.” — 
J. W. Russell. 


„6597. Triandis, Harry C. (Cornell U.) Cognitive 
similarity and interpersonal communication in in- 
dustry. J, appl. psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 321-326.— 
Does cognitive similarity affect the process of inter- 
personal communication? "One hundred and fifty- 
five Ss responded to 12 triads of jobs and 12 triads 
of people. The Ss were asked to state "Which job 
(person) is more different from the other two? 
and ‘Why’ The responses of subordinates and super- 
visors to these triads were compared by two judges. 
If the responses were judged to be similar the index 
of categoric similarity of the pair was high. The 
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same Ss were asked to rate five jobs and six people 
on specially constructed semantic differentials. Simi- 
larity of the ‘semantic profiles’ obtained indicated 
high syndetic similarity between a boss and a sub- 
ordinate. Successive intervals scales on perceived 
communication effectiveness and liking within the 
boss-subordinate pair were constructed. Correla- 
tional analysis and analyses of variance showed an 
association between categoric similarity based on 
people and syndetic similarity based on jobs and 
communication effectiveness and liking within the 
pair. This is considered evidence supporting the 
hypothesis that cognitive similarity is a significant 
variable in interpersonal communication and liking.” 
—J. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstracts 5691, 6159, 6633) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


6598. Barry, Charles E. (Grover Cronin, Inc., 
Waltham, Mass.) Executive responsibility can be 
taught in the classroom. Personnel J., 1959( Oct), 
38, 172-174.—Merchandise managers were dissatisfied 
with the training of assistant buyers when they were 
given training in the form of classroom lectures. 
Role-playing was therefore tried in the classroom 
and proved to be more realistic and served in lieu 
of individual on-the-job training which buyers did not 
have time to give.—9M. B. Mitchell. 


6599. Bellman, R. (RAND Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) Top management decisions and simulation 
processes. J. industr. Engng., 1958, 9, 459-464.— 
A simulation process was developed for training ex- 
ecutives. By furnishing synthetic experience, train- 
ing time is shortened. It was found that some execu- 
tives remember both successful and unsuccessful ex- 
periences and make decisions by analogies rather than 
by the deductive method. In games (i.e., simulated 
competitions) involving management decisions, de- 
ductive solutions used by mathematicians were con- 
sistently less successful than the analogy-derived 
decisions arrived at by businessmen. Although the 
simulation technique is still primarily a research tool, 
its use in training by building up a backlog of syn- 
thetic experience is proposed. Because it can also 
test the ability of an individual to adapt to a changing 
environment, its use as a tool for testing intelligence 
is also suggested —M. I. Kurke. 


6600. Bryant, James Howard. (Louisiana State 
U.) Types of supervisors and associated attitudes 
of subordinates. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 
20, 1086—-1087.—Abstract. 


6601. Gaudet, Frederick J., & Casey, Thomas F. 
How much can you tell from a resumé? Person- 
nel, 1959(Jul), 36, 62-65.—3 studies aimed to de- 
termine whether a resumé really weeds out undesira- 
ble candidates for a job reveal the resumé seems to be 


about as reliable as drawing names fro: hat.— 
V. M. Staudt. ; уй 


6602. Haggerty, Helen R., Johnson, Cecil D., & 
King, Samuel Н. (Personnel Research Branch, 
TAGO) Evaluation of mail-order ratings on com- 
bat performance of officers. Personnel Psychol., 
1959, 12, 597-605.—An opportunity to evaluate the 
adequacy of mail-order ratings arose in connection 
with a follow-up study of the relation of West Point 
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measures to performance of graduates in combat in 
Korea. The analyses of the ratings collected by mail 
demonstrated that a satisfactory criterion could be 
obtained by sucli a procedure in a situation where 
the rating population consisted of competent and 
well-motivated officers. The ratings exhibited ade- 
quate discrimination, lack of bias, reliability, and pre- 
dictability —A. S. Thompson. 

6603. Hemphill, John K. Job descriptions for 
executives. Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37(5), 55-67.— 
A new approach to analyzing executive jobs that 
measures managerial responsibilities in terms of 10 
dimensions, for purposes of selection, assignment, 
and promotion. The tool developed is called the 
"executive position description" questionnaire. It is 
claimed that the technique is not limited in its use 
to any one general philosophy about business or- 
ganization or management development but is adapta- 
ble to a variety of purposes and programs.—A. J. 
Kubany. 

6604. Hilkert, Robert N. (Federal Reserve Bank 
Philadelphia) Achieving competence as the boss. 
Personnel J., 1959(Sep), 38, 130-133.—Training 
courses are not sufficient to develop good executives. 
Self-training and self-evaluation are indispensable. 
The essential and desirable characteristics of busi- 
ness leadership include technical competence, a broad 
intellectual outlook, a highly developed sense of 
honor, concern for the public interest, and an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of human relationships. 
— М. B. Mitchell. 


6605. Kettner, Norman W., Guilford, J. P., & 
Christensen, Paul R. (U. Southern California) 
The relation of certain thinking factors to train- 
ing criteria in the U. S. Coast Guard Academy. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1959, 19, 381-394.—A factor 
analysis was done of 20 experimental tests, 9 United 
States Coast Guard Academy tests, and 11 criteria 
for a sample of 110 Coast Guard cadets. Previous 
studies had shown the experimental tests to have 
significant loadings on 13 different factors. The 
Coast Guard battery included quantitative, spatial, 
and verbal measures as well as grammar and reading. 
10 of the criteria were individual course grades and 
the other was an adaptability measure based on a 
cruise rating. 12 factors were identified after rota- 
tion with the criterion scores having significant load- 
ings on 6 factors. The Coast Giard tests were 
heavily loaded on visualization, reasoning composite, 
and verbal composite. The experimental tests added 
the factor, ideational fluency, as their only contribu- 
tion—W. Coleman. 


6606. Merenda, P. F. Effectiveness of advanced 
formal school training of U. S. Navy petty officers. 
Psychol. Rep., 1959, 5, 633-637.—"To investigate the 
effectiveness of advanced formal school training of 
U. S. Navy petty officers, advancement examination 
scores of graduates of Navy advanced technical 
schools were compared with those of non-graduates. 
Both were matched with respect to general ability 
level by covariance analysis methods. Two samples 
were independently drawn and studied. The first 
sample consisted of 416 petty officers equally divided 
between graduates and non-graduates, and distributed 
among 4 naval occupations. The second sample con- 
sisted of 578 petty officers also divided equally be- 
tween graduates and non-graduates, and distributed 
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among 7 naval occupations, four of which were the 
same as those of the first sample. These findings 
showed advanced formal training in Navy schools 
to be an effective method of preparing petty officers 
for the higher pay grade rates in the majority of the 
occupations studied."—C. H. Ammons. 


6607. Michael, William B., Stewart, Roger, & 
Rainwater, J. H., Jr. (U. Southern California) 
Factored dimensions of the Career Test Battery. 
Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 583-596. —Results fur- 
nished by factor analyses of correlation matrices ob- 
tained for the Career Test Battery on above average 
and below average AGCT samples of Marine Corps 
recruits indicate that the sets of test forms con- 
structed to represent certain hypothesized abilities of 
verbal comprehension, general reasoning, numerical 
facility, spatial orientation, visualization, perceptual 
speed, and mechanical background are indeed rela- 
tively pure in their factorial content and essentially 
independent of one another—a fact which was also 
supported by the relatively low correlations between 
scores on pairs of tests chosen from different sets of 
parallel forms. Despite the fact that the 2 samples 
studied differed significantly in general ability levels, 
a high degree of factorial invariance was attained in 
the matching of factors from 4 different factor 
analyses, 2 of which were completed for each sample 
of examinees depending upon the Scoring formula 
employed for 1 set of parallel forms of the test of 
Speed and Accuracy of Checking Records.—4A. S. 
Thompson. 


6608. Mosel, James N., & Goheen, Howard W. 
(George Washington U.) The employment recom- 
mendation questionnaire: III. Validity of different 
types of references. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 
469-477.— (see 34: 4839) Ап analysis was made of 
scores derived from employment recommendation 
questionnaires for various positions in the federal 
service. In rank order of favorableness of evalua- 
tion were recommendation by acquaintances, previ- 
ous subordinates, co-workers, and employees, Inter- 
correlations ces the respondent types were not 
significant or too low to be of practical value in a 
sample of printers. In a group of 5 trades, super- 
visors and acquaintances gave ratings with higher 
predictive validity than did personnel officers, co- 
workers or relatives. A study of the relationship 
between length of acquaintance and validity was in- 
conclusive.—4. S. Thompson. 


6609. Murray, Lester E., & Bruce, Martin M. A 
study of the validity of the Sales Comprehension 
Test and Sales Motivation Inventory in differen- 
tiating high and low production in life insurance 
selling. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Aug), 43, 246-248.— 
"Sixty ordinary life insurance agent volunteers were 
obtained from 17 companies operating in Nebraska. 
АП were experienced life insurance salesmen, The 
population was dichotomized unequally into ‘success- 
ful’ and ‘unsuccessful’ : groups on the basis of in- 
surance sold during the previous calendar year. АП 
men completed the Sales Motivation Inventory and 
Sales Comprehenhion Test. .. . Scores of the two 
instruments, when combined, yielded a t significant 
at the .01 level" “These findings suggest that the 
Sales Motivation Inventory is capable of differentiat- 
ing the more competent life insurance salesmen from 
the less competent life insurance salesmen in the 
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geographical area covered, and under the circum- 
stances of this study." 29 refs.—J. W. Russell. 


6610. Porter, Lyman W., & Kaufman, Roger A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Relationships between 
a top-middle management self-description scale 
and behavior in a group situation. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1959(Oct), 43, 345-348.—How valid is the 
Decision-Making Approach scale (DMA)? “The 
results of this study . . . show that scores obtained 
on a scale developed from the differential self-percep- 
tions of top and middle management personnel are 
significantly related to the type of behavior that a 
Person exhibits in an actual group situation where 
some task must be performed. Specifically, those in- 
dividuals who score higher on the DMA scale behave, 
in terms of verbal interaction with others, relatively 
more like top management personnel describe them- 
selves than do persons who score lower on the DMA. 
scale. Also, those individuals who score higher on 
the top-middle management self-description scale are 
seen by their peers in the group situation to behave 
and appear relatively more like top management in- 
dividuals than do those who score lower on the scale. 
The results would appear to indicate that the DMA 
scale has some validity for predicting an individual's 
behavior in a situation where top or middle manage- 
ment types of verbal action are relevant.’—J. W. 
Russell. { 


6611. Schweiker, R. F., & Curran, R. J. (Edu- 
cational Research Corp.) Variables contributing to 
regular officer procurement panel scores. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Jun), No. 59-39, v, 13 p— 
^A random sample of 500 cases was drawn for both 
the rated and nonrated regular officer applicants in 
the 2-year, 8-year, and 14-year groups" From a 
review of their records, 18 items were selected for 
correlation with the scores assigned to the officers 
by the Procurement Board Panels after a review of 
the same records. The mean Officer Effectiveness 
Report score was most predictive of the panel’s score. 
The most recent Officer Efficiency Report score and 
educational level were also retained for all 6 groups. 
An aptitude test score was retained for the 2-year 
groups and chronological age was retained for the 
8-year groups and for the nonrated 14-year group. 
The mean overall evaluation ratings on Officer Effec- 
tiveness Reports predict the panel’s scores so well it 
is suggested that they be used for most officers, so the 
panel may spend all of its time evaluating the records 
of those applicants whose predicted scores fall near 
the cutting point for selection—M. B. Mitchell. 


6612. Stoltz, Robert E. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Factors in supervisors’ Perceptions of physical sci- 
ence research personnel. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Aug), 43, 256-258.—How can the use of supervisor 
ratings as a criterion of Productivity be improved? 
“Forty physical science research supervisors de- 
scribed the behavior of productive and nonproductive 
tesearch personnel using a 250-item checklist derived 
from interviews with research supervisors. A factor 
analysis of the items comprising the checklist resulted 
in finding five significant factors. These factors have 
been tentatively named General Productivity, Affa- 
bility, Motivation, Ability to Communicate, and Crea- 
tive Ability."—7. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstracts 4984, 6595) 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


6613. Baumgartel, Howard, & Sobol, Ronald. 
(U. Kansas) Background and organizational fac- 
tors in absenteeism. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 
431-443.—Analysis of absenteeism data for all non- 
supervisory employees of a major airline supports the 
hypothesis that absenteeism is higher in larger units 
and thus lends credence to the notion that the char- 
acteristics of larger organizational units lead to lower 
levels of involvement and personal satisfaction. 
Other findings indicate that the relationships be- 
tween background factors and absenteeism are differ- 
ent for "blue collar" men than for other categories 
of employees. The findings of this study, while based 
on data from only 1 company, would indicate that 
constructive personnel programs aimed at minimizing 
absenteeism should focus effort on the following work 
settings : larger plant; high seniority white collar per- 
sonnel and blue collar women; and blue collar, male 
job classifications characterized by low status and 
little “freedom.” 15 refs.—A. S. Thompson. 

6614. Besco, Robert O., & Lawshe, C. Н. (Pur- 
due U.) Foreman leadership as perceived by su- 
periors and subordinates. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 
12, 573-582.— The evaluation of foreman’s leader- 
ship skills as related to an over-all estimation of 
foreman effectiveness. The evaluations were made 
by subordinates and by the foremen's superiors, who 
were the general foremen, on previously developed 
scales using "Initiation of Structure" and “Consid- 
eration of Others" as the dimensions of leadership. 
А performance criterion was obtained by using higher 
management ratings of the effectiveness of the de- 
partmental work groups. No significant relationship 
was found between superior and subordinate percep- 
tions of foremen's leadership qualities. The percep- 
tions of superiors regarding leadership were highly 
correlated with Departmental Effectiveness. Sub- 
ordinate perceptions of foreman leadership were sig- 
nificantly correlated with Departmental Effectiveness 


on the Consideration dimension only.—4. S. Thomp- 
son. 


6615. Bolda, Robert A., & Lawshe, С. H. (Pur- 
due U.) The use of training case responses in 
management training evaluation. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 549-556.— For evaluating manage- 
ment training, 1 of the McGraw-Hill Supervisory 
Problems in the Plant Series films was selected for 
Providing a problem situation. 2 questions were 
asked S trainees: Why did the employee behave the 
way he did? If you were the foreman, what would 
you do now? Average r's for 8 judges on the 2 
questions were .63 and .67. Data are presented for 
various groups showing that "the two response di- 
mensions are not highly correlated with each other 
and are uncorrelated with measures of verbal fluency 
and general ability. In addition, significant correla- 
tions between the scale scores on these dimensions 
and indices of supervisory effectiveness were ob- 
served.” Despite scaling and other difficulties the 
approach: seems promising.—J/. Coleman. 

‚6616. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California) Traits 
differentiating management personnel. Personnel 
Psychol., 1959, 12, 535-544—“On measures of in- 
telligence, supervisory ability, initiative, self-assur- 
ance, and occupational level, personnel occupying 
Positions in the top two levels of management were 
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found to be similar and superior to line supervisors 
and line workers. These results suggest that the 
usual classification of personnel as management ver- 
sus line workers may not be wholly adequate but 
rather that a distinction should be made between top 
and middle management on the one hand and lower 
management and line workers on the other. Top and 
middle management personnel were found to be simi- 
lar in intelligence but the former were superior to the 
latter in all of the other four traits. Line supervisors 
surpassed line workers mainly in initiative and oc- 
cupational level."—4. S. Thompson. 


6617. Harrison, Roger L. (Proctor & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O.) Workers’ perceptions and job 
success. Personnel Psychol, 1959, 12, 619-625.— 
“As a means of measuring workers’ perceptions of 
supervisory expectations, forced-choice questionnaires 
were administered to 59 employees and their super- 
visors in four aircraft overhaul shops at the Naval 
Air Station, Alameda, California. Workers described 
what they thought their supervisor wanted from them 
on the job. Supervisors described what they actually 
expected from employees and ranked their employees 
on job performance. Results showed that workers 
who more accurately predicted what their supervisor 
expected from them tended to be given higher rank- 
ings on job performance. Implications of the study 
for industry are discussed.” 16 refs.—4. S. Thomp- 
son. 

6618. Kahn, Otto I. (Purdue U.) The develop- 
ment of a human relations inventory for industrial 
supervisors based upon write-in responses. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1877.—Abstract. 


6619. Kay, Brian R. (U. New Hampshire) The 
use of critical incidents in a forced-choice scale. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1959(Aug), 43, 269-270.—“The 
evaluation of the performance of foremen was the 
objective, and the location, a manufacturing depart- 
ment of a plant employing approximately 500 men. 

. . The results obtained in this study therefore 
would seem to discourage the feasibility of using the 
level of specificity provided by the critical incident 
technique, despite the fact that objective description 
of behavior for many people has preference over 
inferred personal characteristics in contemporary 
methodology."—J. W. Russell. 


6620. Kaye, Carol (U. Michigan) Some effects 
upon organizational change of the personality 
characteristics of key role occupants. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Oct), 20, 1471-1472.—A bstract. 

6621. Lawshe, C. H., Bolda, Robert A., & Brune, 
R.L. (Purdue U.) Studies in management train- 
ing evaluation: II. The effects of exposures to role 
playing. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 287-292.— 
(see 33: 11142) How effective is role playing as a 
tool in management human relations training? “А 
campus conference group of residential contractor 
foremen participated in this study." A film was 
shown and role players enacted completion of the 
criterion case. There were repeated exposures pre- 
post Employee-orientation comparisons. Impact was 
the important thing—not repeated exposure—J. W. 
Russell. 

6622. Mahoney, James Taylor. (Boston U.) 
Perception of work performance by workers and 
supervisors. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 
1432.—Abstract. 
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6623, Merenda, Peter F. (Walter V. Clarke Ass.) 
Navy petty officer promotion examinations as pre- 
dictors of on-the-job performance. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 657-661.—“A study was made of 
forty Navy-wide petty officer examinations for ad- 
vancement in rating against a criterion of on-the-job 
performance in the form of a 10-discrete category 
rating scale. Samples ranged írom 28 to 245 and 
were distributed among three petty officer pay grade 
levels. Median validity coefficients were respectively 
49, .21, and .25 for examinations of petty officers, 
1st, 2nd and 3rd class.” Of the 40 validity coefficients 
16 were below .20, and the remainder ranged from .20 
to .70.—W. Coleman. 


6624. Meyer, Herbert H. (General Electric Co.) 
A comparison of foreman and general foreman 
conceptions of the foreman's job responsibilities. 
Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 445-452.—Both general 
foremen and foremen in a number of manufacturing 
plants filled out a questionnaire on the foreman's re- 
sponsibility for a number of specific job functions. 
The questionnaire results were analyzed by compar- 
ing the responses of the foremen to the responses of 
their respective general foremen. The study re- 
vealed; (a) a fairly high level of disagreement be- 
tween foremen and general foremen regarding the 
responsibilities of the foreman; (b) that foremen 
rated "most effective" disagreed with their general 
foremen regarding their job responsibilities just as 
much as did foremen rated "least effective"; (c) that 
“most effective" foremen, as compared with “least 
effective" foremen, did differ significantly in the 
direction of their disagreement. Specifically, “most 
effective" foremen characteristically claimed more 
responsibility for job functions than did "least effec- 
tive" foremen.—4. S. Thompson. 


6625. Observer, & Maxwell, Milton А. (Wash- 
ington State Coll.) A study of absenteeism, acci- 
dents and sickness payments in problem drinkers 
in one industry. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959 
(Jun), 20, 302-312—For a single industry a sample 
of problem drinkers was absent 2.5 times as many 
days, cost 3 times as much in sickness payments, and 
had 3.6 times as many accidents as matched controls. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


6626. Patinka, Paul John. (Purdue U.) A fac- 
torial study of the job preferences of industrial 
managers. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Nov), 20, 1862. 
—Abstract. 


6627. Porter, Lyman W. (U. California) Self- 
perceptions of first-level supervisors compared 
with upper-management personnel and with opera- 
tive line workers. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 43, 
183-186.—"The self-perceptions of 172 first-level 
supervisors were compared to those of 291 upper- 
management individuals and to 320 operative line 
workers. Ss were employed by a wide variety of 
industrial and business organizations, with the self- 
descriptions being obtained by administration of a 
64-item forced-choice adjective check list. The items 
that differentiated between supervisors and upper- 
management personnel tend to show that foremen 
view themselves as more conservative and cautious 
individuals in comparison with those above them in 
management. When supervisors self-descriptions 
are compared with the self-descriptions of operative 
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line workers, similar results occur; supervisors ap- 
pear to view themselves as more careful and re- 
strained individuals than do operative workers.” No 
consistent trend appears in self-perceptions from 
upper-level managers to supervisors to line workers; 
instead, "supervisors' self-perceptions seem to show 
that these men are a group different in somewhat the 
same way from both those above them and those 
below them in the organizational hierarchy."—J. W. 
Russell. 


6628. Speroff, B. J. (Lithographers Printers Na- 
tional Ass.) Job satisfaction study of two small 
unorganized plants. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 
43, 315—“The purpose of this study was to test the 
validity of the tear ballot on the premise that the 
higher the job satisfaction scores, the lower will be 
the job-related interpersonal communicative contacts 
between labor and management members. The num- 
ber of job-problem sessions for a period of one year 
was thus utilized as the validation criterion based 
upon the hypothesis that the job-satisfied and happy 
worker has less job-related interview sessions than 
does the job-dissatisfied or unhappy worker; i.e, the 
frequence of such sessions should be inversely related 
with job satisíaction. Combining the data from 
both plants, [N's were 22 and 14] a Pearsonian co- 
efficient of correlation of — .76 was found between 
job satisfaction scores and the number of job-related 
interview sessions."—J. W. Russell. 


6629. Stoltz, Robert E. (Southern Methodist U.) 
Subordinates’ perceptions of the productive engi- 
neer. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 306-310.— 
How do beginning engineers perceive engineers they 
term “productive?” Ss were 80 male, 3rd year engi- 
neering students employed Y5 of each year full time 
in industry. The Productive Behavior Checklist 
(Stoltz) was used. A t ratio was used to compare 
productive and nonproductive sets of ratings. А 
description of the "stereotype of the productive engi- 
neer" was developed: (a) “The productive engineer 
is seen as a versatile person, intelligent, with good 
analytical reasoning ability." (b) He is very inter- 
ested in his work. (c) “The producer is seen as 
having a high degree of independence needs and ini- 
tiative, again chiefly within the job area, and with a 
definite orientation toward accepting responsibility." 
(d) “The subordinates see the producer as having 
the ability to capably administer his own work and 
the work of others, but as not being particularly fond 
of administrative work."—J. W. Russell. 


‚6630. Tarnopol, Lester. (City Coll, San Fran- 
cisco) Lack of communication savvy often costly 
to engineers. Personnel J., 1959 (Sep), 38, 126-129. 
—Engineers in a public utility company were re- 
peatedly frustrated because other departments refused 
to follow their blueprints when changes were made 
by the engineers. Surveys showed the engineers, and 
especially the estimators with only 2 yrs. engineering 
training, were dissatisfied with their status. Depth 
interviewing and observations of the employees at 
work revealed that too authoritarian and too passive 
leadership were both frustrating. Group discussions 
in which the workers could express their fears of 
changes and the engineers could express the reasons 
for them lead to improved human relations and more 
ready acceptance of improvements developed by the 
engineers.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


6631. Taylor, Erwin K., Parker, James W., Mar- 
tens, Leon, & Ford, Gerald L. (Personnel Research 
& Development Corp. Cleveland, O.) Supervisory 
climate and performance ratings: Ап exploratory 
study. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 453-468.— 
Agreement among supervisor's ratings of subordi- 
nates, subordinates’ self-ratings, and subordinates’ 
estimates of their supervisor’s ratings of them was 
compared with measures of the production vs, people- 
orientation of the supervisors. Some of the tentative 
findings were: (a) the greater the consideration for 
subordinates the less likely is the rating by the su- 
perior to be more severe than the rating the sub- 
ordinate estimates he receives, (b) the correlation 
between supervisory ratings and the estimate of these 
ratings by the subordinates rated was higher for the 
production oriented than nonproduction oriented su- 
pervisors. These and other findings are in line with 
the general hypothesis of an interacting effect of 
supervisory climate and performance evaluation.— 
A, S. Thompson. 

6632. Triandis, Harry C. (Cornell U.) Differ- 
ential perception of certain jobs and people by 
managers, clerks, and workers in industry. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1959(Aug), 43, 221-225.—". . . describes 
the use of the semantic differential for the study of 
how certain jobs and certain people are perceived by 
various groups of industrial Ss. . . . Five jobs and 
6 people were rated on 38 scales of corresponding 
semantic differentials by 156 Ss representing various 
groups in industry." Supervisors considered suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful by vice-presidents were both 
considered successful by subordinates. “.. . the most 
significant variable in the perception of jobs is the 
level of the job. . . . the managers make finer dis- 
criminations between jobs than do the workers. . . . 
The findings suggest that management ought to con- 
Sider the tendency of workers to value their jobs 
more than management values them, in its communi- 
cation to them."—J. W. Russell. 

6633. Triandis, Harry C. (Cornell U.) Cate- 
gories of thought of managers, clerks, and work- 
ers about jobs and people in an industry. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 338-344.— What effect does 
the use of categories by various groups have on com- 
munication? What can be gained by analyzing cate- 
gories of thought about jobs and people in industry? 

Triads of jobs and people were presented to 105 Ss. 

he Ss were managers, clerks, and workers in a 
small New York State industrial concern. The Ss 
were asked ‘Which one of these three jobs (people) 
is more different from the other two?’ and "Why? 
The characteristics that differentiated one member of 
the triad from the other members were listed. Cer- 
tain differences in the lists obtained from the vari- 
ous groups were observed. An attempt was made to 
assess the significance of these differences for inter- 
group communications in industry."—J. W. Russell. 

6634. Turner, Weld Winston. (Purdue U.) De- 
velopment of a job performance criterion for pro- 
duction foremen. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Nov), 
20, 1865.—Abstract. 


6635. van de Woestijne, W. J., & Loot, J. G. E. 
(Bakkenist, Spits, & Co.) Werkclassificatie voor 
anderen dan handarbeiders. [Job evaluation for 
others than laborers.] Mens Onderneming, 1959 
(May), 13, 138-148.—A system for job evaluation of 
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white-collar workers based on the weighting of 103 
factors is developed.—S. Duker. 


6636. White, B. L. Study of employee attitudes 
to a wage-incentive plan. Personnel pract. Bull., 
1959(Sep), 15(3), 30-38—An attitude study con- 
ducted among employees (N — 131) to determine 
their attitude toward a wage-incentive plan. The 
measurement of attitude and production is described 
and the findings summarized. The statements used 
to gain the responses are appended. Groups and 
individuals who had high production records favored 
the plan. Groups and individuals producing poorly 
did not favor it.—J. L. Walker. 


(See also Abstract 6675) 
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6637. de Madariaga, César. Psicologia aplicada 
y transito moderno. [Applied psychology and mod- 
ern traffic.] Monogr. Asoc. Venez. Psicol., 1959, No. 
1.—Technical progress has created new situations and 
introduced new factors (i.e. speed) which make the 
eliminatory selection of automobile drivers almost 
impossible. Ordinary selection should be on a tech- 
nical rather than on a psychological basis, and official 
permits should include an “aptographic” description 
with psychological information on the individual. In 
this way every driver would know his capacities and 
limitations to control a vehicle, and the risks and re- 
sponsibilities of going beyond the boundaries of his 
capabilities. Psychologists are alerted to technical 
progress and to the need of working side by side with 
human engineering experts to coordinate the new 
terms of the man-traffic equation —J. M. Salazar. 


6638. Germain, José; Pinillos, José L., & Pas- 
cual, Marcelo. Las pruebas de seleccion de con- 
ductores y su validez: Nota preliminar. [Tests for 
selecting drivers and their validity: A preliminary 
note.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl, Madrid, 1959( Apr- 
Jun), 14, 421-429.—On the basis of existing evidence, 
à battery of tests for selecting drivers should include 
tests of visuomotor coordination, mechanical and auto- 
motive knowledge, visual and auditory perception and 
attention, reaction time, general knowledge and in- 
telligence, as well as a medical examination and con- 
sideration of age and experience. Personality tests 
have not been sufficiently evaluated to warrant their 
use in such a battery.—B. S. Aaronson. 


6639. Hammond, E. Cuyler. (American Cancer 
Soc.) Inhalation in relation to type and amount 
of smoking. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959 (Маг), 54, 
35-51—“A survey conducted by mail was made to 
obtain information on inhalation in relation to type 
and amount of smoking. ... A test was made to de- 
termine whether the wording of the letter of trans- 
mittal enclosed with the questionnaires, the organiza- 
tion from which the questionnaires were sent, the 
presence or absence of a postage stamp on the en- 
velope enclosed for reply, or the failure of some men 
to reply had an influence on the findings. It appeared 
that these factors made very little difference in the 
percentage distribution of responses to questions on 
smoking habits. However, a larger percentage of the 
addresses replied when a return envelope with a 
postage stamp attached was enclosed than when a 
business reply envelope not requiring a postage stamp 
was enclosed. The wording of the letter of trans- 
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mittal also seemed to have some influence on the per- 
centage of replies."—C. V. Riche. 

6640. Hoyos, Carl Graf. Über Motivationspro- 
zesse beim Führen von Kraftfahrzeuzeugen. [Dy- 
namics of motivation in driving motor vehicles.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1959 (Oct), 10, 270-282.—Explain- 
ing driver's motivation by habits hampers prediction 
and empirical testing of driving behavior. An ap- 
proach which avoids these disadvantages analyzes 
the driving situation in terms of the goal-directed 
behavior of the driver and his reactions to barriers 
which frustrate him in reaching his goal. 15 refs. 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

6641. Lauer, A. R., & Suhr, V. W. The effect 
of a rest pause on driving efficiency. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1959, 9, 363-371.—“The study was conducted 
primarily to test the hypothesis that a technique used 
in the laboratory to differentiate degrees of driving 
skill with and without periodic rest pauses with re- 
freshments may be adapted for use in a road driving 
experiment. A second hypothesis that tests adminis- 
tered before and repeated after a period of road driv- 
ing will not differentiate decrement in efficiency with 
from that without rest pauses with refreshments was 
also tested. . . . Evaluations from 36 trips covering 
6000 miles of highway driving [by 18 male Ss] were 
analyzed. Differences in performance under the two 
treatments were examined. The primacy hypothesis 
was accepted in that four of the variables consistently 
differentiated performance under the two experimen- 
tal conditions. The second hypothesis was accepted 
for all tests except the Rogers-Lauer Scale rating."— 
C. H. Ammons. 

6642. Madril, Ernest. (Wright Air Development 
Center, Dayton, О.) The use of IBM mark-sense 
cards as multiple-choice paper-and-pencil test an- 
swer forms. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 296- 
301.—In the machine scoring of tests, can the key 
punch step be left out by the use of mark-sense cards 
as multiple-choice answer forms by Ss? 96,720 air- 
men were administered the Airman Proficiency Tests. 
“The transition from the conventional multiple-choice 
answer sheets and test scoring to mark-sensing and 
Scoring through the aid of electronic computers is 
feasible and less expensive, when processing large 
volumes of test data, than conventional methods." — 
J. W. Russell. 

6643, Mann, M. Jacinta. (Seton Hill Coll.) Re- 
lationships among certain variables associated 
with post-college success. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1959, 19, 351-362.—The factor pattern underlying 7 
variables assumed to be indicative of the success of 
college graduates was determined. Ss were 290 male 
graduates of the University of Wisconsin who had 
been out 8 years and who completed an 8-page ques- 
tionnaire. The 3 factors extracted were identified 
аз vocational success, sociocivic climate, and intel- 
lectual-cultural climate. The findings are interpreted 
as supporting the objectives of the University of 
Wisconsin.—W. Coleman. 

6644. Nisselson, H., & Woolsey, T. D. (Bureau 
of Census) Some problems of the household in- 
terview design for the National Health Survey. 
J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959(Mar), 54, 69-87.—“Evi- 
dence from earlier surveys and from a pretest con- 
ducted in Charlotte, North Carolina, -was used in 
making certain decisions about the conduct of the 
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interview for the National Health Survey. The in- 
conclusiveness of evidence on the use of proxy re- 
spondents and on between-interviewer variance led to 
decisions to accept proxy respondents under certain 
conditions, and to continue with plans to use a staff 
of about 140 interviewers, but to accumulate further 
evidence on both these matters on a continuing basis. 
Check lists of diseases again proved efficacious in the 
Charlotte pretest. A recall period of two weeks was 
adopted for most illness and medical and dental care 
data, but it was decided not to attempt to count sepa- 
rate attacks of chronic illness. Certain procedures 
were adopted to improve the codability of disease and 
injury information secured.” 21 refs—C. V. Riche. 

6645. Pepinsky, Harold B., Pepinsky, Pauline 
N., Minor, Frank J., & Robin, Stanley S. Team 
productivity and contradiction of management 
policy commitments. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Aug), 
43, 264-268.—What is the relationship between man- 
agement consistency of policy and team productivity ? 
“A simulated small industrial plant was the setting 
for an experiment in which a team of Ss worked 
together on a manufacturing problem. ‘Their as- 
signed task was to produce different kinds of toys at 
a profit... . Twenty four-man teams were divided 
into ten consecutive team pairs, each member of a 
pair being subjected either to (a) a condition under 
which the team’s expectations of management were 
contradicted by subsequent events or (b) a condition 
under which the team’s expectations were confirmed. 
The hypothesis that team productivity would be 
greater under the confirmation condition was sup- 
ported by the data. Some theoretical implications of 
the experiment were suggested."—J. W. Russell. 

6646. Sobol, Marion G. (Survey Research Cen- 
ter) Panel mortality and panel bias. J. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1959 (Mar), 54, 52-68.—"Parts I and II 
of this paper evaluate ‘panel mortality’ by studying 
the demographic structure and original interest in the 
subject matter of the study, at the time of the first 
and for each of the four subsequent interviews. Be- 
cause of cancelling variations, the demographic struc- 
ture of the panel after five rounds of interviewing 
remained very similar to that of the original panel. 
There was some tendency, however, for a dispropor- 
tionate number of renters, low income people, and 
people not interested in the subject matter of the 
study to drop out after repeated interviews. The 
third part of this paper evaluates ‘repeated interview 
effects’ by comparing the answers of panel members 
to the answers of members of a new probability sam- 
ple of the urban, noninstitutional population of the 
United States, who were interviewed at the same time 
on the same questions. Once the effects of differing 
income distribution in these groups were eliminated, 
there was little indication that the attitudes of a panel 
after four rounds of interviewing differed from those 
of a random sample.’”—C. V. Riche. 


(See also Abstracts 5085, 5087, 5094, 5116, 5588) 


INDUSTRY 


„6647. American Psychological Association, Di- 
vision of Business and Industry. The psycholo- 
gist in industry. Washington, D.C.: Author, 1959. 
24 p. $.15—The areas of concentration described 
are: selection and testing, management development, 
counselling, employee motivation, human engineer- 
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ing, marketing and motivation research, and public 
relations research. Also discussed are industry's 
problems in using psychologists, and psychology and 
industry working together.—4. J. Kubany. 

6648. Fitts, Paul M. (Ed.) (U. Michigan) Hu- 
man engineering concepts and theory. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Univer. Michigan Press, 1959. iv, 798 p. 
$12.50.—A compilation of lecture notes, laboratory 
exercises, and reference reading material employed 
in the University of Michigan 1959 Intensive Shore 
Course on Human Engineering. Of particular inter- 
est are 37 previously published articles of direct 
relevance to engineering psychology covering the 
topics of man-machine systems, human information 
processing, information coding and display, the hu- 
man as a controller, and general theory in engineer- 
ing psychology. Several of the articles are no 
longer available in their original publication form.— 
G. E. Briggs. 


6649. Hecker, Donald LeRoy. (U. Wisconsin) 
Scientific motion analysis studies of movement in- 
teraction. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Sep), 20, 1069. 
—Abstract. 


6650. Kappauf, William E., & Payne, M. Carr. 
(U. Illinois) Performance-decrement at an ob- 
server-paced task. Amer. J. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 
72, 443-446.—The decrement found over a 75-min. 
work period is compared with that obtained. with 
vigilance tasks, typically unpaced.—R. H. Waters. 


6651. Knowles, W. B. (General Electric Co.) 
Automation and personnel requirements for guided 
missile ground support functions. USAF WADC 
tech, Rep., 1959(May), No. 59-240. iv, 43 p.—"Au- 
tomation has not resulted in lowering manpower de- 
mands because (1) testing and maintenance require- 
ments and objectives have not been systematically 
defined and (2) manual operations have not been 
completely described or programmed. A ‘mainte- 
nance system’ design approach is outlined as a method 
for overcoming these deficiencies. Further research 
is recommended in development of techniques for 
evaluating the design of test logic, maintenance oper- 
ations, and manual tasks." 23 refs—M. B. Mitchell. 


6652. Maruyama, Kinya; Ohwaki, Yoshikazu, 
& Okubo, Yukio. Measurement of the fatigue of 
workers in a metal mine. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 
1959, 18, 1-24.—Critical flicker frequency and body 
weight decrement as measures of fatigue show: ac- 
cording to atmospheric temperature, no differences; 
by days, greater toward the week-end; according to 
n of work, considerable differences.—G. Rubin- 

abson. 


6653. Merenda, Peter F., & Clarke, Walter V. 
(Walter V. Clarke Associates) AVA validity for 
textile workers. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 43, 
162-165.—How valid is the Activity Vector Analysis 
(AVA) for use with textile workers? “Blind pre- 
dictions as to the probable on-the-job success of ap- 
plicants for routine machine operational as well as 
other semiskilled and unskilled jobs in a large tex- 
tile concern were made solely on the basis of AVA 
Profiles. These predictions were in the form of 
numerical ratings on a job proficiency scale. Sub- 
Jects were 142 new hires for various first line worker 
jobs over a period of 15 months. Several foremen, 
Supervisors of the Ss, were asked to rate them on the 
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job proficiency scale 30 days and 90 days after em- 
ployment. Comparisons of the AVA analyst’s pre- 
dictions and raters’ judgments were then made. Pre- 
dictions made by the interviewer who actually did 
the hiring were also compared with the criterion 
ratings on a portion of the total sample. ... On the 
basis of these findings it may be concluded that both 
the interview techniques and the AVA, when em- 
ployed by a trained interpreter, are valid predictors 
of job success for the occupations studied: The data 
of the study also suggest that the predictive efficiency 
may be enhanced by combining these two procedures 
in the selection of textile workers performing routine 
operational tasks."—J. W. Russell. 

6654. Michael, Donald N. (Dunlap & Associates, 
Stamford, Conn.) Thesocialenvironment. Operat. 
Res., 1959 (Jul-Aug), 7, 506-523.—The pertinence of 
the social environment in systems analysis and hu- 
man engineering is discussed in terms of what the 
social environment does and how it does it. Next, 
the manner of operation of the social environment in 
"traditional" and advanced man-machine systems is 
considered. Implications for human engineering and 
systems design.are given. “This means either so 
designing the system that the traditional require- 
ments for the social environment are met or so alter- 
ing the social environment expectations of the oper- 
ating personnel that they are able to operate effec- 
tively in the changed social environment."—M. К. 
Marks. 

6655. Rossi, Mario. Problemi umani del lavoro 
industriale: Lavoro statico e economia dei movi- 
menti, automazione e fatica. [Human problems of 
industrial work: Static work and economy of move- 
ments, automation and fatigue.] Difesa Soc., 1959 
(Apr-Jun), 38(2), 95-107.—4A survey of changes in 
working conditions and workers’ opinions, attitudes, 
and performance in relation to industrial changes due 
to automation in Europe.—L. L’ Abate. 


(See also Abstract 6672) 


BUSINESS & COMMERCE 


6656. Britt, Steuart Henderson. (Northwestern 
U.) The application of social science findings to 
advertising. Amer. Mgmt. Ass. mgmt. Rep., 1958, 
No. 15, 94-100.—Of all the social sciences, psy- 
chology and sociology, in that order, have the most 
to offer advertisers. Learning, conscious motivation, 
and motivation research are primary areas for re- 
КУРЫ 4 cases with findings are presented.—H. C. 

ash. 


6657. Burdick, Harry A. Green, Edward J., & 
Lovelace, Joseph W. (Dartmouth Coll.) Predict- 
ing trademark effectiveness. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Oct), 43, 285-286.—The effectiveness of 7 com- 
peting trademarks was studied. 166 male Ss were 
tested. "Effectiveness is defined in terms of salience, 
meaning, and memory-value of the trademark. The 
three characteristics were found to be positively re- 
lated" Taking memory-value to be the major de- 
pendent variable, through a combination of salience 
and meaning measures, memory-value was predicted 
“with a high degree of success."—J. W. Russell. 

6658. Dent, James K. (Wayne State U.) _ Or- 
ganizational correlates of the goals of business 
managements. Personnel Psychol, 1959, 12, 365— 
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393.—Goals most frequently expressed by manage- 
ment, as revealed by interviews with executives of a 
sample of business establishments, are profits, public 
service in the form of good products, and employee 
welfare. Other goals mentioned include growth, 
efficiency, meeting competition, and operating the 
organization. Differences in goals were found to 
be related to size, unionization, proportion of white 
collar workers, and growing vs. declining in size. 
Understanding and evaluating of organizations re- 
quire consideration of their broad functions and char- 
acteristics. 24 refs —4. S. Thompson. 

6659. Dunnette, Marvin D., & Kirchner, Wayne 
K. (Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co.) A 
check list for differentiating different kinds of 
sales jobs. Personnel Psychol., 1959, 12, 421-429.— 
A Sales Job Descriptive Check List including 35 
sales job activities was filled out by 685 salesmen in 
а firm involved in a variety of types of sales. From 
a cluster analysis of the results the following sales 
activity clusters were identified: Direct Retail Con- 
tact, Jobber and Wholesaler Contact, Retail Follow- 
up and Service, Industrial Selling, and General Sell- 
ing and Service. Job profiles in terms of cluster 
scores revealed 4 major types of sales jobs in the 
organization.—4. S. Thompson. 

6660. Ferber, Robert, & Wales, Hugh G. (U. 
Illinois) Advertising recall in relation to type of 
recall. Publ. opin. Quart., 1958-59, 22, 528-536.— 
328 drug-prescribing physicians in Chicago were in- 
terviewed on their unaided recall of pharmaceutical 
advertisements, with separate questions on direct mail 
advertising and medical journal advertising. They 
also were presented with an aided recall test of 20 
pieces of promotional material (journal, direct mail, 
and fictitious). It was concluded that “а fair amount 
of positive correlation exists between respondent re- 
plies to unaided recall questions and to aided recall 
questions and that concentration of recall is likely to 
be associated positively with the degree of difficulty 
engendered by the type of recall approach employed. 
,.. the more difficult or exasperating the recall effort 
required, the larger is the proportion of respondents 
who are likely not to bother attempting any recall.” 
—A, E. Wessman. 


‚6661. Jones, Lyle V. (U. North Carolina) Pre- 
diction of consumer purchase and the utility of 
money. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 (Oct), 43, 334-337.— 
Differential preference for a group of competing con- 
sumer goods and indices of popularity of prices were 
studied using a model evolved from 1 presented by 
"Thurstone. A rating scale was mailed to 430 faculty 
members of the University of Chicago; 6995 were 
returned. There was a disposition away from the 
cheapest meal. Restrictions for application of the 
method were discussed.—J/. W. Russell. 


6662. Ludington, Carol. (Ed.) (Found. Research 
Human Behavior) The adoption of new products: 
Process and influence. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Braun 
& Brumfield, 1959. 60 р. $3.00.—"In November and 
December, 1958, businessmen concerned with market- 
ing met with social scientists to discuss new research 
findings on social factors important in the adoption 
of new products, methods, and ideas.” Beginning 
with a description of the adoption process (typically, 
an ogival relationship of percent adopting to time), 
5 stages in the decision-to-adopt process are dis- 
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tinguished and 5 categories of adopters (from in- 
noyators to laggards) are identified and described. 
All the research summarized was concerned with 
farm people and their adoption of such products as 
2-4D weed spray and antibiotics in feed. Conclu- 
sions, rather than detailed survey procedures and re- 
sults, are reported and discussed. Successive chap- 
ters summarize the influences of reference groups, 
informal information sources, government and other 
expert agencies, commercial sources, and mass media. 
“Much more research needs to be done to confirm 
these tentative findings.” 41 refs.—H. W. Daniels. 

6663. Winick, Charles. (Columbia U.) Art 
work versus photography: An experimental study. 
J. appl. Psychol, 1959(Jun), 43, 180-182.—"Four 
paired advertisements, one using photography and the 
other using art work, were shown to a matched sam- 
ple of 962 adults in the New York City area. The 
Ss ranked each advertisement on the dimensions of 
most liked, believability, and recall. No sex or 
socioeconomic differences emerged. Statistically sig- 
nificant differences were found for the photographic 
version of three advertisements, respectively show- 
ing a man, a woman in an office, and a man drinking 
coffee. Art work was favored in one advertisement, 
which semihumorously showed a dog in motion. Any 
decision to use either art work or photography for a 
communication depends on many factors, including 
the object to be reproduced, the medium of com- 
munication, the effect desired, and the associated text. 
The results of this study, based on advertisements 
from one consumer magazine, must be interpreted 
with caution."—J. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstracts 5835, 5873, 6600, 6609) 
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6664. Goss, Mary E. Weber. (Columbia U.) 
Physicians in bureaucracy: A case study of pro- 
fessional pressures on organizational roles. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Sep), 20, 1087.—Abstract. 


6665. Hearnshaw, L. S. (U. Liverpool, England) 
Le programme de psychologie pour les étudiants 
en médecine en Grande-Bretagne. [Psychology in 
the training of medical students in Great Britain.] 
Bull. Ass. Int. Psychol. Appl., 1959 (Jul-Dec), 8(2), 
14-25.—A discussion of problems and needs in the 


teaching of psychology to medical students.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


6666. Maryo, Joann S., & Lasky, Julian J. (Psy- 
chiatric Corp. N.Y.) A work satisfaction survey 
among nurses. Amer. J, Nurs., 1959( Apr), 59, 501- 
503.—The survey was carried on by means of an in- 
terview method during a 2-week period in a midwest- 
ern hospital where a total of 57 out of 69 nurses par- 
ticipated. Questionnaire follow-ups eventuated 19 
returns. Results of the study are presented in de- 
tailed analysis: nurses' reaction to questionnaire; 
problems arising from a shortage of hospital per- 
sonnel including floating, interpersonal tension, per- 
sonnel policies; likes and dislikes of nurses; and man- 
agement-employee relations.—S. M. Amatora. 


6667. Newman, Sidney H., Howell, Margaret A., 
& Cliff, Norman. (United States Public Health 
Service) The analysis and prediction of a prac- 
tical examination in dentistry. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1959, 19, 557-568.—Using a practical ex- 
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amination in dentistry as the criterion, 4 aptitude 
tests, 4 written professional tests, an interview board, 
and a file evaluation board were used as predictor 
variables. The practical examination included Oral 
Diagnosis, Amalgam Restoration, and an Inlay Res- 
toration rated by 2 dental officers using a specially- 
devised observation rating schedule. Ss were 100 
dentists applying for appointment in the United 
States Public Health Service at the Assistant grade 
and 58 at the Senior Assistant grade. Validity r's of 
64 and .86 were obtained for the 2 groups using the 
interview board assessments while the file evaluation 
method yielded r's of .59 and .66, respectively. The 
professional examinations had r's ranging from .26 to 
.61 while the r's for the aptitude tests varied from 
— 01 to .42 with 6 of the 8 г not significant at the 
.05 level. Highly significant multiple R's of about 
.60 and .70 were obtained. A factorial analysis was 
also performed with 5 factors tentatively identified. 
—W. Coleman. 


MILITARY 


6668. Bending, G. C. (Royal Canadian Air Force 
Sta., Comox, Canada) Spatial disorientation in jet 
aircrews. J. aviat. Med., 1959 (Feb), 30, 107-112.— 
Physiological factors involved in spatial disorienta- 
tion are reviewed and discussed in relation to case 
histories of disorientation of flying personnel at an 
all-weather flying station. Methods of preventing or 
alleviating effects of disorientation are indicated, and 
management of spatially disoriented aircrew prob- 
lems are considered. “These cases illustrate the seri- 
ousness of these problems and the value of a spatial 
disorientation indoctrination course in their manage- 
ment. ... A fresh, analytical attitude is essential if 
these and even more disturbing problems are to be 
recognized and solved.” —J. M. Vanderplas. 


6669. Chandessais, Charles. La psychologie 
dans l'armée. [Psychology in the armed forces.] 
Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1959. 195 p. 
Pr. 600.—The introduction of tests for selection of 
soldiers in the United States Army in 1917 was the 
turning point in military psychology, gaining for it 
more acceptance in all branches of the service. The 
French armed forces have been reluctant to apply 
the work of psychological experts. However, the 
Present reorganization of the services, their adapta- 
tion to new types of weapons, and the prospects of 
Psychological warfare present a better climate for 
the work of military psychologists in France. Con- 
temporary military psychology deals with 2 types of 
roles: the military of war and the military of peace. 

uring war the military is an executive instrument, 
while during peace it has the role of preparation. 

aracteristic differences and conditions of both roles 
of the 3 armed services (the Army, the Air Force, 
and the Navy) are described. Separate chapters deal 
with the process and techniques of selection, prob- 
lems of human engineering, and the problems of mili- 
e idle and нор. The differences be- 
ween "civilian" and "military" psychology are negli- 
Hee „The need for a more scientie attitude and Sor 
more “pure science" research in military psycholo; 
1s stressed—V. J. Bieliauskas. AES a 


6670. Conklin, J. E. Linearity of the tracking 
Performance function. Percept. mot. Skills, 1959, 
9, 387-391.—"This . . . analysis of the effects of lag 
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values between 0.0 and 1.0 sec. suggests that (a) as 
control lag is varied between 0.0 and 1.0 sec., track- 
ing performance significantly decreases; (b) with 
few exceptions the relation between tracking effici- 
ency and lag up to 1.0 sec. is linear; (c) the rate of 
performance detriment is significantly greater with 
Filter Y; and (d) tracking with the pursuit display 
and a 1.0-ѕес. lag was consistently superior to com- 
pensatory tracking with no lag in the control net- 
work for all the target courses employed."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6671. Garvey, W. D., & Henson, J. B. (USN 
Research Lab.) Interactions between display gain 
and task-induced stress in manual tracking. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959(Jun), 43, 205-208.—“It is im- 
portant for the human engineer to know how the 
performance of man-machine systems is affected by 
factors which stress or overload the human operator. 
... Five systems, all of which had the same dy- 
namics but differed in display magnification, were 
employed. Operators were given considerable train- 
ing on all five systems, after which they were re- 
quired to control the systems under a series of stress- 
ful conditions. Performance was measured both in 
terms of system error and error at the display. The 
results indicated that stress increased error in all 
systems, but the order of merit of the various sys- 
tems was unchanged by stress. The results are dis- 
cussed in terms of their relevance to the study of 
man-machine systems. The pitfalls of purely psy- 
chological interpretations of the behavior of tracking 
systems are outlined.”—J. W. Russell. 


6672. Green, M. R., & Muckler, F. A. (Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md.) Speed of reaching to critical 
control areas in a fighter-type cockpit. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Jun), No. 58-687. v, 16 p. 
—Speed of reaching to 9 critical cockpit control areas 
in a fighter-type cockpit was determined for 10 male 
Ss, % of whom were air force pilots. “Controls on 
the right side of the cockpit were reached more 
rapidly than controls on the left side. The optimum 
area was on the right side console forward of the 
arm rest.” Poorest areas were at the extreme left, 
lower middle of the center instrument panel, and the 
extreme right. “The performances of pilot and non- 
pilot subject groups did not differ."—M. B. Mitchell. 


6673. Kaehler, Richard, C. (North American 
Aviation, Los Angeles, Calif.) Human plot per- 
formance during boost and atmosphere reentry. 
Aerospace Med., 1959 ( Jul), 30, 481—486.— Conditions 
to be encountered in X-15 flights were studied to 
evaluate and compare righthand stick configurations . 
in controlling the air vehicle during varied accelera- 
tions, assess equipment suitability, and obtain insight 
into general physiological tolerance during special 
and unusual accelerative conditions. Author con- 
cludes: (a) No physiologic limits were encountered 
during either of the boost or reentry conditions 
tested, (b) tracking results for both direct and dy- 
namic ratios show that performance with the right- 
hand stick is consistently better than that with the 
center stick although a statistically significant differ- 
ence between the 2 was not found, (c) subjects pre- 
ferred the righthand stick primarily because of com- 
fort in control. —4. Debons. 


6674. Kinkade, Robert G., & Kidd, J. 5. (Ohio 
State U.) The effect of different proportions of 
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monitored elements on operator performance in a 
simulated radar air traffic control system. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Jun), No. 59-169. iii, 12 p. 
—“A simulated radar approach control system was 
utilized to evaluate the influence of different levels 
of monitoring on system performance. Monitoring 
level was varied by manipulating the proportion of 
aircraft in the system having airborne position in- 
formation (API) equipment. The APl-equipped 
aircraft did not require active control of their ap- 
proach path as did those aircraft without such equip- 
ment. Four conditions were compared: (a) 100%, 
(b) 63%, (c) 37%, and (d) 0% of aircraft with 
API equipment" Ss were 8 undergraduates trained 
in the laboratory to be controllers. "Results indi- 
cated an approximately linear increase in system 
performance as proportion of API-equipped aircraft 
was increased. Recommendations for future utiliza- 
tion of API in terminal operations were considered." 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

6675. Marks, Alvin. (U. Southern California) 
A factor-analytic study of military leadership. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Oct), 20, 1452. —Abstract. 

6676. Ruff, George E, & Levy, Edwin Z. 
(Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio) Psychiatric evalu- 
ation of candidates for space flight. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Nov), 116, 385-391.— The selection of 
men for the Ist United States manned satellite ex- 
periment, Project Mercury, is described. Records 
of candidates were reviewed so as to match past 
performances with the anticipated general behavorial 
requirements of space flight. A psychological evalu- 
ation followed which included 30 hours of psychiatric 
interviews, psychological tests, and observations of 
stress experiments, These were given to 31 men 
chosen from an original group of 69 who were in- 
vited to volunteer, Some general comments are made 
about the 31 men who underwent the complete series 
of selection procedures.—N. H. Pronko. 


6677. Senders, John W. (Minneapolis-Honey well 
Regulator Co.) Survey of human dynamics data 
and a sample application. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 59-712. iv, 12 p—When a human 
being is part of a system, for instance, when he is a 
pilot of an airplane, the simpler the task he must 
perform, the more accurate and less variable will be 
his performance, His performance is limited by his 
reaction time and neuromuscular lag, but he can learn 
to compensate for his tracking errors—HM. B. 
Mitchell. 

6678. Smith, G. F. M., & Scott, D. M. Some 
physical parameters of PPI displays useful in pre- 
dicting relative detectability threshold of targets. 
Def. Res. Med, Lab, Rep., 1957(Nov), No. 163-14, 


6 p.—The detectability of targets at extreme range 
(periphery of the radar scope) was studied and a 
regression equation for expressing and predicting 
detectability threshold from PPI display geometry 
has been estimated as Y = 27.02 + 3.33x? — 0.46xz 
4 2:092 where Y is mean detectability threshold in 
decibels attenuation of a reference signal, x is range 
on scope in tenths of sweep radius, z is effective dis- 
play diameter in units of 7 inches. Additional terms 
for scope area (2?) and pip size (xz?) do not im- 
prove the overall prediction of detectability thresh- 
old (Y).—D. Giannitrapani. 

6679. Sweeney, J. S, Birmingham, Н. P, & 
Garvey, W. D. (USN Research Lab., Washington, 
D.C.) A study of the effects of filtering on the 
performance of a manual compensatory tracking 
task. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1958(Sep), No. 5205. 
i, 6 p.—Each of 8 Ss was given a 60-sec. trial on 
each of the 9 tracking conditions at an experimental 
session. 10 tracking sessions were held. An 8 X 9 
counterbalanced experimental design which was per- 
muted from session to session was employed. The 
conclusion indicated that the position of a low-pass 
filter is a critical variable in a closed-loop tracking 
system containing a nonlinear, distorting element, such 
as the human operator.—R. T. Osborne. 

6680. Wittenburg, John A., Ross, Sherman, & 
Andrews, Т. С. (U. Maryland) Effects of alter- 
ing task components on perceptual-motor task 
learning. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Aug), 43, 226- 
234.—In training operators of man-machine systems, 
how will altering the task influence learning progress 
at various stages in this sequence? After trying it 
out in a pilot study, the main experiment involved 
108 male soldiers. “The apparatus consisted of an 
electronic compensatory tracking device which re- 
quired S to maintain a target indicator in the center 
of a 5-in. oscilloscope. . . . Time on target was the 
primary measure of performance" А temporary 
decrement in performance was produced from alter- 
ing task components later in learning. Greater effect 
followed from changes taking place earlier. 16 refs. 
—J. W. Russell. 

6681. Zechman, Fred W., Jr. (Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio) The effect of forward ac- 
celeration on vital capacity. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1958, No, 58-376. iii, 6 p.—tThis effect has 
been measured on 6 human Ss. Vital capacities were 
reduced in a fairly uniform manner with increasing 
g. Values reached an average of 1.5 liters at 8g 
when the trunk was inclined 25? forward. This de- 
gree of reduction was reached at 6g when the trunk 
was not inclined.—R. V. Hamilton. 


(See also Abstracts 4982, 4983, 5180) 
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6682. Cantril, Hadley, & Bumstead, Charles H. 
Reflections on the human venture. New York: 
New York Univer. Press, 1960. xvi, 344 p. $6.50.— 
With approximately 8096 quotations, this volume at- 
tempts to point out what humanists have said about 
a large number of scientific and philosophical mat- 
ters. Excerpts from essays, poems, plays, novels, 
biographies, etc. are interwoven in the chapters dis- 
cussing: "Science, Humanism, and Man”; “Man and 
the World Around Him"; “Man’s Strivings"; "Man 
Assuming"; *Man and Fellow Man"; “Man, Society 
and Change”; and "Man's Faith."—R. J. Corsini. 

6683. Carter, Gerald Emmett. Psychology and 
the cross. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1959. xvi, 135 
p. $3.00.—Carter’s purpose is “to weld a few links 
between human knowledge in the theological and 
mystical fields”; his discussion is organized under 
the topics of man’s estate, the outgoing self, and 
Christian idealism and fear. Psychology may pro- 
vide a valuable amplification of and supplement to 
Catholic teaching which is the “safest and surest 
path” to happiness—J. D. Howard. 

6684. Caws, Peter. (U. Kansas). The function 
of definition in science. Phil. Sci., 1959(Jul), 26, 
201-228.—5 functions of definition are considered: 
“the grounding of constructs in observation, their 
descriptive interrelation, the development of logico- 
mathematical calculi, the interpretation of these cal- 
culi, and the provision of precise, quasi-mathematical 
relations between the constructs themselves.” This 
analysis may be reduced to the categories of “inter- 
nal” and “external” definition, in which the former 
represents the rationalistic component of science and 
the latter represents the operational, empiricistic 
component.—M, B. Turner. 


6685. Chih-kuang, Chang. Further comments 
on the subject matter and nature of psychology. 
Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 22-31. 


6686. Chi-pun, Yang. On the scientific nature 
pr opaychology. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(5), 


6687. Feifel, Herman. (Ed.) The meaning of 
death. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. xviii, 351 
р. $6.50.—21 contributors from anthropology, art, 
literature, medicine, philosophy, physiology, psy- 
choanalysis, psychiatry, psychology, and religion pro- 
vide “a groundwork of reflection and information 
that will illuminate issues and stimulate fresh in- 
Sights, suggest therapeutic and practical possibilities, 
and direct the way toward future research require- 
ments.” There is not intent to provide definitive 
answers, although some dominant themes will be ob- 
served. The 5 parts of the book are: “Theoretical 
Outlooks on Death,’ “Developmental Orientation 
toward Death,” “Death Concept in Cultural and Re- 
ligious Fields,” “Clinical and Experimental Studies,” 
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and a discussion by Gardner Murphy.—A. R. 
Howard. 

6688. Garfinkel, Harold. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The rational properties of scientific and 
commonsense activities. Behav. Sci., 1960(Jan), 
5, 72-83.—‘It has been the purpose of this paper to 
recommend the hypothesis that the scientific ration- 
alities can be employed only as ineffective ideals in 
the actions governed by the presuppositions of every- 
day life. The scientific rationalities are neither sta- 
ble features nor sanctionable ideals of daily routines, 
and any attempt to stabilize these properties or to 
enforce conformity to them in the conduct of every- 
day affairs will magnify the senseless character of a 
person's behavioral environment and multiply the 
anomic features of the system of interaction."—Au- 
thor abstract. 

6689. Goertzen, Stanley M. (San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District, Calif.) Children’s concepts of 
psychologists and psychiatrists. Calif. J. educ. 
Res. 1959(Sep), 10, 172-176.—358 public school 
children in Grades 3, 5, 7, and 9 gave reactions to 
open-ended statements concerning these pro fessionals. 
Responses were evaluated by 2 judges. “Even in the 
9th grade, only a third of the students had a clear 
idea of the psychologists job. The psychiatrist is 
adequately known at this level by 70 per cent of the 
students.” Misconceptions ranged from 41% in the 
3rd grade to 10% in the 9th grade. The higher the 
socioeconomic group of the student, at all grade 
levels, the more nearly correct was the concept ex- 
pressed.—T. E. Newland. 

6690. Greenwood, David. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The nature of science and other essays. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xii, 95 p. 
$3.75.—“This book is intended as a collection of five 
essays in the general areas of logic and mathematics 
as applied to science, composed, at various times, 
during the course of the past decade.” The essays 
are entitled: “The Nature of Science,” “Concept 
Formation and Operational Definition,” “Quantita- 
tive Inductive Procedures,” “Causality and the Coun- 
terfactual Conditional,” and “The Problem of Real 
Numbers."—R. A. Littman. 

6691. Hook, Sidney. (Ed.) Dimensions of mind. 
New York: New York Univer. Press, 1960. xiii, 
281 p. $5.00.—Тһе proceedings of the third annual 
New York Institute of Philosophy are collected in 
this volume. Recent developments in physics and 
engineering, especially the development of electronic 
devices capable of and even surpassing functions so 
far considercd unique to man, make a re-examination 
of philosophic positions mandatory. Under this as- 
pect the classic mind-body problem is discussed in Part 
1; in Part II the relationship between brain and its 
electronic replica is analyzed. The last part con- 
tains papers about concept formation—W. J. Kop- 
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6692. Jih-chang, Tsao. Debates in psychology. 
Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(3), 137-141. 

6693. Jung, C. С. А visionary rumour. J. anal., 
Psychol., 1959(Jan), 4, 5-19.—Ufos, flying saucers, 
are ubiquitous visions supported by radar echoes. 
The hypotheses offered for phenomena of Ufos are: 
"primary perception . . . followed by a phantasm"; 
"primary fantasy" causing illusions; and "a 'syn- 
chronistic,’ ie, acausal, meaningful coincidence." 
Ufos are cited in 4 dreams, in art, and in ancient 
manuscripts as projection arising from “a situation 
of collective distress or danger, от... a vital psychic 
need.” Their circular shapes are historically “not 
only soul symbols, but ‘God-images.’ . . . Epiphanies 
‚.. associated with fire and light . . . are impressive 
manifestations of totality whose simple, round form 
portrays the archetype of the self . . . uniting appar- 
ently irreconcilable opposites and is therefore best 
suited to compensate the splitmindedness of our age." 
The epiphany encompasses 5 antitheses: fire-water, 
masculine-feminine, heaven-earth, unity-quaternity, 
higher world-human world.—ZH. J. Buhler, Jr. 

6694. Klee, James B. (Brandeis U.) Religion 
as facing forward in-time.  Existeni. Inqu., 1960 
(Feb), 1(2), 19-32.—A survey is presented of the 
problem which emerges "once a creature is seen to 
exist in time as well as to have a sense of time (or 
timing)." 2 biological phenomena—the tropism, an 
"orienting action" which serves to position the or- 
ganism for the next ensuing event, and the instinct, 
which releases a temporally extended behavioral pat- 
tern on the basis of a simple signal—provide evi- 
dence for the "drama" as opposed to the mere 
mechanical sequence of life, On the human level, 
understanding of the temporal contexts of creativity, 
of signs and signals, and of work leads to the con- 
clusion that religion represents the “furthest leaning 
forward in time, the greatest displacement of the vital 
center forward into the future.”—J. Lyons. 


6695. Schaller, J.-P. Psychologie clinique et 

liberté humaine. [Clinical psychology and human 

‚ liberty.] Angelicum, 1959, 36, 3-25.—The findings 
of clinical psychology and psychiatry showing the in- 
fluence of biochemical and instinctual elements on 
human behavior do not prejudice philosophical free- 

` dom, Present study of psychosomatic interactions 
shows clearly that the mind influences the body as 
much as the body influences the mind. Growing 
to maturity means, in a sense, developing freedom by 
gradual extension of control over instinctive forces 
and tendencies—W. W. Meissner. 

6696. Spaulding, Helen F. (Churches of Christ) 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations in pastoral psy- 
chology. Pastoral Psychol, 1960(Jan), 10(100), 
49-63.—These summaries cover 1957-59.—4. Eglash. 

6697. Young, Marguerite L., & Odbert, Henry 
S. (National Science Found.) Government sup- 
port of psychological research: Fiscal year 1958. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Aug), 14, 497-500.—"In 
fiscal year 1958 (ending June 30, 1958), approxi- 
mately $23,900,000 were obligated by some 12 depart- 
ments and subdivisions of the federal government for 
the conduct of research in Psychology and closely 
related areas. This is an increase of about $8,000,000 
over the support reported for fiscal year 1957, and 
about $13,000,000 over that for fiscal year 1956.” 4 
tables indicate: (a) expenditure by agency, (b) re- 
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search areas in psychology supported, (c) expendi- 
ture by geographic region, (d) obligations of federal 
government for research by scientific fields.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 7321) 
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6698. Bykov, Konstantin M. Pavlovian contem- 
porary psychiatry in the USSR. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Sep), 116, 203-207.—Pre-Pavlovian 
theory sketched and criticized after which a brief 
summary is presented of the experimental data of the 
Pavlovian school and their implications for neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry.—N. H. Pronko. 

6699. Cameron, D. Ewen. (Allen Memorial Inst. 
Psychiatry) Images of tomorrow. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1960(Jan), 14, 97-103.—3 notions are dis- 
cussed as emerging basic ideas destined to shape the 
future of psychology and psychiatry: (a) the disci- 
plines which deal with man require a philosophy of 
science which is radically different from that which 
has been so successful in physics and chemistry; (b) 
repetition appears as a most powerful tool for the 
restructuring of personality; and (c) ideas consid- 
ered impossible and absurd deserve the most carefül 
consideration, such as the place of suggestion, extra- 
sensory perception, and water divining in our con- 
ceptual framework of how things happen.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

6700. Cartwright, D., & Harary, F. A note on 
Freud’s "instincts and their vicissitudes.” Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1959, 40, 287-290.—Authors propose 
a mathematical type axiom system applicable to basic 
psychoanalytical theory —G, Elias. 

6701. Cartwright, Dorwin. (Ed.) Studies in so- 
cial power. Ann Arbor, Mich: Univer. Michigan, 
1959. ix, 225 p. $4.50.—4 theoretical papers and 7 
empirical studies. The general orientation is Kurt 
Lewin's field-theoretical framework, which is here 
refined and extended. 11 contributors (see 34: 7534, 
7535, 7536, 7546, 7547, 7555, 7573, 7602, 7611, 7616, 
7692).—4. E. Kuenzli. 

6702. Dailey, Charles A. Natural history and 
phenomenology. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 36-44. 
—To create a natural history of persons, we must 
clarify the meaning of "natural history" and dis- 
tinguish it from phenomenology, learning theory, and 
Freudian psychoanalysis. The author attempts all 
of these.—4. R. Howard. 

6703. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Are psychological 
schools of thought outdated? J. indiv. Psychol., 
1960, 16, 3-10.—Schools of personality theory and 
psychotherapy are needed. Only within a well-de- 
fined theory can we achieve "clarification, exempli- 
fication, and delineation of basic assumptions about 
man."—4. R. Howard. 

6704. Farber, Marvin. (U. Buffalo) Naturalism 
and subjectivism. Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1959. xvi, 389 p. $9.50.—A criticism of 
various philosophers—such as Edmund Husserl, Max 
Scheler, Martin Heidegger, Karl Jaspers—who have 
abused the phenomenological method in attempting 
to justify idealistic metaphysics.—4. E. Kuenzli. 

6705. Feldman, A. Bronson. The unconscious 
in history. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
269 p. $4.50.— Collection of essays in cultural psy- 
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choanalysis. The topics discussed are the birth of 
Christianity, the Lincoln cult in America, patriotism 
and love of country, nationalism, political economy, 
and history as a process of repetition. 9-page bib- 
liog —W. W. Meissner. 

6706. Fromm, Erich; Suzuki, D. T., & De Mar- 
tino, Richard. Zen Buddhism and psychoanaly- 
sis. New York: Harper, 1960. viii, 180 р. $4.00.— 
The 2 systems of thought are compared with an eye 
for possible syntheses. Based on lectures given at 
the Cuernavaca, Mexico conference in 1957.—L. 
Goldberger. 


6707. Gladin, Leo L. (Michigan State U.) The 
stimulus concept: Animism? J. Psychol, 1960 
(Apr), 49, 305-331.—It is proposed that external 
stimulation of behavioral responses is implausible as 
a scientific concept. The organization of behavior 
proceeds from the organism toward the environment. 
The organism animates the consistently indifferent 
manifold of physical energies with significance ac- 
cording to its sensation-response experiences. The 
external energies only provide the organism with a 
means of access to events of significance to itself; 
if they contained an intrinsic significance, they would 
be ideal—Author abstract. 

6708. Hafner, Heinz. Grundlinien einer daseins- 
analytischen Gewissenspsychopathologie. [Sketch 
of an existence analytic psychopathology of consci- 
' ence] Psyche, Stutt, 1960(Feb), 13, 667-685.— 
Within Heidegger's explication of the human situa- 
tion we can see how “existential conscience," i.e. 
responsibility for choice among our own possibilities, 
is more inclusive than “ethical conscience.” The 
various forms of authoritarian conscience and the 
defects and perversions of pathological conscience 
reveal new meanings against the background of the 


LJ existence analytic approach.—E. JW. Eng. 


6709. Hesnard, A. Nature de la conscience. 
[The nature of consciousness.]  Evolut. psychiat., 
1959, No. 3, 354-378.—It is the duty of psychiatrists 
to recognize the value of a phenomenological view- 
Point. Historically, psychiatrists have mistrusted 
subjectivity since this was confused with introspec- 
_ tion and abstract metaphysics. While psychoanaly- 
Sis is fruitfully oriented towards man’s relations with 
himself, phenomenology concerns man’s relations with 
others, A phenomenological viewpoint logically leads 
_ to individual and group therapy as well as ecological 
Psychotherapy which may use a structured mood or 
poe upon a relevant behavioral milieu.—L, A. 

stlund. 


6710. Ichheiser, Gustav. On Freud's blind spots 
Concerning some obvious facts. J. indiv, Psychol., 
1960, 16, 45-55.—Freud erred in his conception of 

_ the nature and function of consciousness, Discussed 
are the effects on a number of areas, including cogni- 
tion and emotion, reality, the deception and misun- 
derstanding of self and others, aggression, effort after 
Meaning, and the role of enabling conditions, Re- 
Placing the Freudian personality model with a more 
52) Psychological model is suggested.—4. R. How- 
ard, 3 


6711. Jung, Carl Gustav. Collected works. Vol. 
IX, Pt. I. The archetypes and the collective un- 
Conscious. New York: Pantheon, 1959. xi, 462 р. 

-50.—Consists of 3 essays establishing the theo- 
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retical character of the archetypes and collective un- 
conscious, followed by 6 papers describing specific 
archetypes. In a final section their relation to in- 
dividuation—with abundant references to, and illus- 
trations of, mandalas—is described—E. W. Eng. 

6712. Llavero, F. (Madrid, Spain) Orientation 
et limites d'une synthése en psychiatrie. [Direc- 
tion and limits of a synthesis in psychiatry.] Evolwt. 
psychiat., 1959(Oct-Dec), No. 4, 567-572.—Since 
contemporary psychiatrists are divided over the issue 
of organic versus functional causality, a new doctrine 
of causality is necessary. Опе involving a phe- 
nomenological viewpoint would synthesize anthropol- 
ogy and psychiatry. АП psychophysical dimensions 
of the personality are concretized in the individual 
functioning as a “being-in-the-world.” Moreover, 
the importance of spiritual values lies in the fact that 
they determine the transformation of the conscience 
in one’s lifetime and in the historical and cultural 
evolution of mankind. However, this philosophical 
emphasis will limit the proposed synthesis, unless 
balanced by a stress upon the science of medicine.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

6713. McQuitty, Louis L. Coen State U.) 
Hierarchical linkage analysis for the isolation of 
types. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 55-67.— 
"This paper develops and illustrates a simple, objec- 
tive, and numerical method of classifying institu- 
tions or individuals into a hierarchical system based 
on minimizing the number of categories and maxi- 
mizing the number of common characteristics pos- 
sessed by the members of every category.”—W. Cole- 
man. ? 

6714. Maslow, A. H. (Brandeis U.) Remarks 
on existentialism and psychology. Existent. Inqu., 
1960(Feb), 1(2), 1-14.—Subtitled “Existentialism: 
What's in It for Us Psychologists,” this paper, which 
was presented at a symposium on existential psy- 
chology and psychotherapy at the American Psycho- 
logical Association meetings in 1959, defines existen- 
tialism in terms of “a radical stress on . . . the ex- 
perience of identity.” On this basis a number of 
conclusions are presented on the relations between 
American and European emphases in philosophy and 
psychology, and on such topics as the ideal, the self, 
aloneness, tragedy, science, and time.—J. Lyons. 

6715. Plaut, A. Aspects of consciousness. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 239-248.— Processes and 
states of consciousness are considered. One point of 
emphasis is on fluctuations between the dual aspects 
of consciousness, i.e., the “focused and de-focused.” 
Fluctuations are related to development. Models 
which assume 3 essential concepts are discussed. The 
author is pessimistic regarding the possibility of test- 
ing clinically derived hypotheses in laboratory studies, 
—C. L. Winder. ў 

6716. Rapaport, D. Тһе structure of psycho- 
analytic theory. Psychol. Issues, 1960, 2(2), 1-158. 
—The topographic, economic, genetic, and Jacksonian 
models are described following the presentation of 
background factors and the limits of psychological 
prediction. In the analytical structural system it is 
stated that the subject matter of psychoanalysis is 
behavior of the integral and indivisible personality. 
All behavior is part of a genetic series. The crucial 
determinants of behavior are unconscious, The ulti- 
mate determinants of all behavior are the drives. All 
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behavior disposes of and is regulated by psychologi- 
cal energy; and has structural, social, and reality 
determinants. The evidence for the assumptions of 
analytic theory is discussed as well as the theory's 
achievements and its convergence with other theories. 
Tasks for the future development of analytic theory 
comprise the concluding section of this attempt to 
systematize the structure of psychoanalytic theory.— 
D. Prager. 

6717. Reik, Theodor. The compulsion to con- 
fess: On the psychoanalysis of crime and punish- 
ment. New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1959. 
xii, 493 p. $7.50.—3 books and selected papers writ- 
ten and published in German in the years 1926-28 
are here presented for the first time in English. “The 
Unknown Murderer,” “The Compulsion to Confess,” 
and “The Shock of Thought’ comprise the major 
parts of the book.—L. A. Pennington. 

6718. Reik, Theodor. The creation of woman. 
New York: George Braziller, 1960. viii, 159 p. 
$3.75.—The biblical account of Eve’s creation from 
Adam’s rib has remained contradictory and unex- 
plained despite biblical criticism, anthropology, and 
comparative religion. It conceals the story of a 
puberty rite: with initiatory death (deep sleep), cir- 
cumcision (removal of rib), rebirth of the initiated, 
followed by union of the first mythical pair. Only 
after Adam was circumcised could he obtain a 
spouse; the symbolic circumcision was the middle 
term between his old and new state; transformation 
of the rib to a woman ties the condition of circum- 
cision to sexual union, Puberty rites serve to loosen 
the tie between boys and their mothers and bind the 
novices to the society of men. The myth formation 
whereby Adam gives birth to Eve represents the 
emphatic denial of his descent from and union with 
a mother-goddess, The original prebiblical Adam 
figure of the Semites was a son-god similar to Osiris, 
Adonis, Attis, and finally Christ—A. E. Wessman. 

6719. Scriven, Michael (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Explanation and prediction in evolutionary theory. 
Science, 1959(Aug), 130, 477-482.— The most im- 
portant lesson to be learned from evolutionary theory 
today is a negative one, It shows us what scientific 
explanations need not do; that one cannot regard ex- 
planations as unsatisfactory when they do not contain 
laws or when they are not such as to enable the event 
in question to have been predicted. The thesis “is 
that scientific explanation is perfectly possible in 
the irregular subjects even when prediction is pre- 
cluded." "The great commitment of Darwin's theory 


and its profound illumination are to be found in ifs · 


application to the lengthening past, not the distant 
future: in the tasks of explanation, not those of 
prediction.—S. J. Lachman. 

6720. Trejsman, Michael. (Oxford U., England) 
Stimulus-response theory and expectancy. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 49-60.—SR theory purports 
to be objective and precise, whereas expectancy 
theory appears to be vague. However, when SR 
answers to expectancy questions are examined in de- 
tail these answers are found to depend largely upon 
the concepts of "secondary reinforcement" and the 
"fractional anticipatory goal response." The explana- 
tions of such problems as latent extinction, reasoning 
and drive discrimination by use of these concepts are 
shown to be fallacious. 42 refs.—C. M. Franks. 
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6721. Van Dusen, Wilson, & Ansbacher, Heinz 
L. Adler and Binswanger on schizophrenia. J. 
indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 77-80.—Alíred Adler and, 
apparently independently, Ludwig Binswanger "have 
come to nearly the same view of the major psycho- 
dynamics of schizophrenia."—4. R. Howard. 

6722. Waelder, R. Basic theory of psychoanaly- 
sis. New York: International Univer. Press, 1960. 
xiii, 273 p. $5.00.—A fter indicating the need for 
validation of psychoanalytic interpretations and theo- 
ries, the historical development of psychoanalytic 
thought is presented. The bulk of the book is de- 
voted to an account of basic concepts of psycho- 
analysis including the instinctual drives, anxiety, ego 
psychology, and some problems in psychopathology 
and treatment. There is a postscript on the value of 
psychoanalysis, and an annex on the most common 
misunderstandings of psychoanalytic concepts.—D. 
Prager. 

6723. Wei-tao, Tu. А criticism of Gestalt psy- 
chology and its learning theory. Acta psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(5), 347-353. 

6724. Wei-tao, Tu. Criticism on the Gestalt 
theory of perception and thought. Acta psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(6), 407-412. 

6725. Wolman, Benjamin B. Contemporary 
theories and systems in psychology. New York: 
Harper, 1960. x, 613 p. $7.50.—Part І on “Соп- 
ditioning, Behaviorism, and Purposivism" sketches 
the historical antecedents (іп "Introspectionism," 
“Functionalism,” and “Connectionism”), then devotes 
a chapter each to “Conditioned Reflexes,” “Behavior- 
ism and Reductionism,” “Neo-Behaviorism and 
Learning Theory,” and “Hormic and Holistic Theo- 
ries.” Part II treats of “Psychoanalysis and Related 
Systems”; Part III of “Understanding, Gestalt, and 
Field Theories”; Part IV of “Psychology and the 
Scientific Method." 43 p. bibliog —H. B. English. 


(See also Abstract 7534) 


METHODS & APPARATUS 


6726. Barch, A. M. Toward an ideal perceptual- 
motor device. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960 (Feb), 10, 
11-20.—“The need for studying task characteristics 
for the understanding of perceptual-motor skill and 
the limitations of present skill apparatus is briefly 
surveyed. Suggestions toward an 'ideal' perceptual- 
motor device are given and the M.S.U. Serial Re- 
actor is described in relation to this ideal."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

‚6727. Bare, Roderick Hughes. (Ohio State U.) 
Bias as related to rater contacts. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2883-2884.—Abstract. 

6728. Bechtoldt, Harold P. (State U. Iowa) 
Construct validity: A Critique. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959(Oct), 14, 619-629.— "The renaming of the 
process of building a theory of behavior by the new 
term ‘construct validity’ contributes nothing to the 
understanding of the process nor to the usefulness of 
the concepts. The introduction into discussions of 
psychological theorizing of the aspects of construct 
validity discussed . . . creates, at best, unnecessary 
confusion and at worst, a nonempirical, nonscientific 
approach to the study of behavior." Terminology of 
logical behaviorism and techniques of an “operational 
methodology" are preferred. “It is... recommended 
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that the formulation of construct validity, as pre- 
sented in the several papers noted in this critique, 
be eliminated from further consideration as a way of 
speaking about psychological concepts, laws, and 
theories.”—S. J. Lachman. 

6729. Bradley, James V. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab.) Studies in research methodology: I. Com- 
patibility of psychological measurements with 
parametric assumptions. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959(Sep), No. 58-574. iv, 20 p—A normal dis- 
tribution, one of the parametric assumptions, has 
infinite range, is symmetrical, and is continuously 
distributed. None of these properties is characteristic 
of raw, absolute time scores or errors so frequently 
used in psychological experiments. Another para- 
metric assumption is that the items are not intercor- 
related, but when more than 1 trial is used per S, 
the scores may be dependent on preceding trials due 
to learning, fatigue, or boredom. Thus assumptions 
of common parametric, statistical tests frequently are 
not compatible with psychological measurements.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 

6730. Cassel, R. N., & Beach, D. (Phoenix Coll.) 
Validation of an objective scoring technique for 
the Wells-Ruesch Color Naming Test (CNT). J. 
psychol. Stud., 1960(May-Jun), 11, 198-202.—The 
article is concerned with increasing the objectivity 
of the CNT. 3 different modes were used for scor- 
ing: total time for color, total time for words, and 
percent of aggregate time used for color. It was 
found that percent of color time showed significant 
construct relationship with personality tensions and 
needs, social insight, and intelligence, but not with 
leadership ability or age.—M. S. Mayzner. 

6731. Dallenbach, Karl M. (U. Texas) A sim- 
ple and inexpensive card-changer. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960 (Mar), 73, 139-141.—R. H. Waters. 

6732. Dittborn, Julio M., & Armengol, Vilma. 
(U. Chile) Expectation as a factor of sleep sug- 
gestibility. Part II. J. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 49, 
113-116.— (see J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1958, 6, 164— 
170.) The Ss were 12 soldiers of the Chilean Army, 
20 years of age. The apparatus was the sleep sug- 
gestibility test described elsewhere. All fell asleep 
within 100 signals, and all but 1 awoke from sug- 
gested sleep after the operator had made verbal in- 
tervention. In order to attain a state of suggested 
sleep, it is extremely important that a susceptible S 
Should have a high degree of awareness of what he 
18 supposed to do.—C. Murchison. 

6733. Dunlap, Dale Nelson. (Claremont Grad- 
uate School) Psychological test difference scores 
and prediction. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 
2886.— Abstract. 

6734. Enticknap, Laurie E. (U. Queensland, 
Brisbane, Australia) The decade-counter tube in 
the psychological laboratory. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960( Mar), 73, 138-139.—R. H. Waters. 

‚еш MEG g Fitts, Paul M. (Ohio State 

: simplified electronic tracking apparatus 
"redes P Usa Aone tech. Rep., 1959, Ко. 59- 

iv, .—SETA is compact, economical, an 
portale — M. B. Mitchell. Р q 

6736. Horst, P. Mathematics in psychological 
research. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 165-106." ome 
Suggestions for the appropriate use of mathematics 
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in psychological research are outlined."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 

6737. Jih-chang, Tsao. Some problems in psy- · 
chological research. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3 
(1), 1-6. 

6738. Johnson, Richard Morton. (U. Washing- 
ton) Differential prediction with incomplete cri- 
terion data. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 
4186.—Abstract. 

6739. Kenshalo, D. R., Nafe, J. P., & Dawson, 
W.W. (Florida State U.) А new method for the 
investigation of thermal sensitivity. J. Psychol., 
1960(Jan), 49, 29-41.—A new apparatus is described 
and data presented on the relationship between the 
thresholds of warmth and cool and the temperature 
to which the skin is adapted. It utilizes thermal con- 
duction to deliver temperature changes to the skin, 
thereby allowing equal control in presenting both 
warm and cool stimuli. The stimulator remains in 
contact with the area under investigation so that 
presentations of thermal stimuli are not confounded 
by tactile stimuli, and improved control of skin tem- 
perature is possible, Temperature changes of as 
little as 0.05 C. can be reliably presented and pro- 
vision is made to monitor these. The data presented 
show that at adapting temperatures of 28 C. the 
warm threshold is relatively high, while the cool 
threshold is low. Between adapting temperatures of 
33.4 C. and 35 C. both thresholds shift, the warm 
more gradually, so that at an adapting temperature 
of 42 C. the warm threshold is low while that for 
cool stimuli is large. It is suggested that these data 
are explained by changes in the thermal conductivity 
of the skin—Author abstract. 

6740. Lana, Robert E. (American U.) A fur- 
ther investigation of the pretest-treatment inter- 
action effect. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 43, 421- 
422.—What effect does a pretest have on a study of 
an attitude-treatment when the topic is of great con- 
cern to the Ss? Segregation and vivisection were 
the topics in comparing pretest-treatment interaction. 
224 college students plus 100 others were used as Ss. 
“Apparently, an attitudinal pretest has no effect on 
the reception of a succeeding persuasive communica- 
tion within the limits of involvement of S with the 
topical continuum represented by vivisection . . . at 
one point and ethnic prejudice at another."—J. W. 
Russell. 

6741. Levitt, E. E. The basic philosophy of ex- 
perimentation. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1959 
(Oct), 30, 63—72.— Scientific method includes the fol- 
lowing: verifiability, operational definition of crucial 
definitions, statistical analysis of results, and phras- 
ing of conclusions in terms of probabilities.—G. Elias. 

6742. Miles, Guy H. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) Modification of a commonly used source 
of electric shock. J. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 49, 233- 
234.—One of the most commonly used methods for 
administering electric shock is to place S in the 
secondary circuit of an isolation transformer, Since 
the sensation produced will vary from shock to shock, 
the shock apparatus must be modified if it is to be 
satisfactory for use in most experiments. Such 
modification is simple. А paper capacitor placed 
across the transformer secondary bypasses the spike 
voltage without seriously affecting the 60 cycle AC 
voltage level.—C. Murchison. 
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6743. Pool, Ithiel de Sola. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Trends in content analysis. Urbana, 
‘Illinois Press, 1959. 243 p. $7.50.—A collection of 
6 papers reporting theoretical treatment and practical 
application of modern content analysis to: the study 
of German wartime propaganda (Alexander George), 
Goebbels' diary and psychotherapy protocols (Charles 
Osgood), correlating speech disturbances with anx- 
iety (George Mahl), statistical contingency between 
symbols in folklore (Sol Saporta and Thomas Se- 
beok), classification of objectives in folk stories 
(Robert Armstrong), and the resolution of biographi- 
cal and historical interpretations (John Garraty). 
Pool summarizes the work of the other contributors 
and the current trends.—K. J. Hartman. 


6744. Rambo, W. W. (Oklahoma State U.) 
The effects of partial pairing on scale values de- 
rived from the method of paired comparisons. J. 
appl. Psychol, 1959(Dec), 43, 379-381 —How can 
the measurement of attitudes and opinions, by the use 
of scales involving the method of paired compari- 
sons, be improved? An attempt was made to de- 
scribe the relationship between scale values derived 
from partial and complete paired comparison judg- 
ments. “Опе complete and five partial pairing 
schedules were used, and 60 Ss, who had been ran- 
domly assigned to one of these six conditions, scaled 
the names of 30 nationality groups. The results of 
the study indicated that partial pairing scale values 
rather closely approximated those obtained from a 
complete pairing when the number of observations 
was reduced as much as 50% of the complete pair- 
ing matrix. Beyond this point further reduction 
seemed to yield a more drastic modification in the 
scale values obtained. The rating task implications 
of partial pairing were discussed.”—J, W. Russell. 


6745. Tepenitsyna, T. I. (Experimental Inst. 
Aviation Medicine, Moscow, Russia) Analiz oshi- 
bok pri issledovanii vnimaniia metodom korrek- 
turnoi proby. [Analysis of errors in investigating 
attention by the method of the correction test.] ор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 145-153.—Results are presented 
of an analysis of the errors made by 95 aviators in 
the course of experiments on attention employing the 
method of the correction test. It is shown that, in 
evaluating the performance of tested Ss, it is neces- 
sary to take into account not only the total number 
of mistakes, but also their distribution throughout 
the experimental period. The influence of the Ss’ 
attitude on the results obtained in the correction test 
is also investigated. “In spite of sufficient reliability 
of the experimental procedure, a stimulation of in- 
terest on the part of the subjects usually brings about 
much better results"—a fact which is too often over- 
looked in analyzing data—I, D. London. 

6746. Trotter, J. R. (U. Edinburgh) Apparatus 
for calculating histograms from mymographic rec- 
ords. Amer. J. Psychol, 1960( Мат), 73, 137-138.— 
К. Н. Waters. 


New Tests 


6747. Allport, Gordon W., Vernon, Philip E, & 
Lindzey, Gardner. Study of values. (3rd ed.) 
Group, college level adults, 1 form, untimed, 20 min. 
Specimen set ($60). Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1960.—(see 27: 7472) A measure of the rela- 
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tive prominence of 6 basic interests or motives in 
personality. Test items are unchanged from the 1951 
revision but the score sheet and norms are improved. 
The manual presents split-half and repeat reliability 
coefficients and value intercorrelations. Norms are 
given for the sexes, for several collegiate populations, 
and for numerous occupational groups.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


6748. Brown, James I. (U. Minnesota) The Nel- 
son-Denny Reading Test. (Rev. ed.) Group, 
Grades 9-16, Forms A & B, 30 min. Test booklets 
($3.75 for 35), self-marking answer sheets ($2.25 
for 35), IBM answer sheets ($2.91 for 100), scoring 
keys ($.42), class record sheets ($.84 for 35), pro- 
file sheets ($1.20 for 35), specimen set ($1.00). 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1960.—A measure of 
silent reading ability. Vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion subtests were thoroughly revised, and a new 
reading rate score was added. Manual, 30 pages, 
includes directions for administration and scoring, 
percentile grade and grade equivalent norms, special 
adult norms for reduced time limits for superior stu- 
dents and adults, equivalent-forms reliability, stand- 
ardization and development data, correlations with 
other tests, and a discussion of the test's uses.—R. L. 
McCornack. 


6749. De Renzi, E. Un test semeiotico per l'afa- 
sia e per le funzioni connesse. [A diagnostic test 
for aphasia and connected functions.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol, Psichiat., 1960(Feb), 21, 17-64.—Descrip- 
tion of a test for aphasia, apraxia, and agnosia made 
up by 54 items and scored on a 3-point scale.—L. 
L'Abate. 


6750. Edwards, T. Bentley, & Wilson, Alan B. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The development of 
scales of attitudinal dimensions. J. exp. Educ., 
1959(Sep), 28, 3-36.—Attitude scales of 30 items 
each were constructed to measure the following 6 
dimensions: prudent vs. theoretic, prudent vs. im- 
mediate, prudent vs. aesthetic, theoretic vs. immedi- 
ate, theoretic vs. aesthetic, and aesthetic vs. immedi- 
ate. After editing, use of item analysis, and a modi- 
fied Guttman scaling procedure, 6 scales of 12 items 
each were obtained. The instrument is reported to 
have validity “based upon its internal cumulative 
structure, for the rank ordering of individuals along 
the six continua."—E. F. Gardner. 


6751. Terman, Lewis M., & Merrill, Maud A. 
(Stanford U.) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale: 
Manual for the third revision, Form L-M. Boston, 
Mass: Houghton Mifflin, 1960. xi, 363 p. $5.00.— 
This revision results from a selection of the best 
items from Forms L and M, using increase in percent 
passing with age and item-total score correlation as 
criteria. Some items have new scoring directions, 
have been relocated, or redrawn. The IQ tables, now 
extended to age 18, yield deviation or standard score 
IOs, thus eliminating differences in variability from 
age to age. Administration and scoring directions 
have been revised and clarified. In addition, there 
are brief descriptions of earlier revisions, description 
of the development of the 3rd revision, tables for con- 
verting conventional IQs to the revised ones, and 
comparison data on each item for 1937 and 1960.— 
D. R. Krathwohl. 
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STATISTICS 


6752. Adams, James F. (Temple U.) Test item 
difficulty and the reliability of item analysis meth- 
ods. J. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 49, 255-2629 meth- 
ods of item analysis (U-L 27%, U-L 10%, phi, 
tetrachoric r, tetrachoric r corrected for nonmedian 
dichotomization, biserial r, point biserial r, the t- 
ratio, and the discrimination index) are evaluated 
with respect to the effect of test item difficulty on 
the reliability of the methods. Phi and the U-L 27% 
method were found to be about as reliable as the 
more time consuming methods and are suggested as 
being adequate for most situations. Tetrachoric r 
and the U-L 10% method were the least reliable of 
the methods examined. A frequently overlooked 
factor in item analysis is the shape of the criterion 
score distribution. All the methods of item analysis 
examined are affected by this factor—Author ab- 
stract. 


6753. Baggaley, Andrew R. (U. Wisconsin) 
Some remarks on scales of measurement and re- 
lated topics. J. gen. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 62, 141— 
145.—A subdivision of Stevens’ nominal scale into 
dichotomous and categorical scales is proposed, some 
of the advantages claimed for nonparametric statistics 
are questioned, and the proposition is advanced that 
most psychological tests measure on an interval scale. 
—Author abstract. 


6754. Bechtoldt, Harold P. (State U. Iowa) 
Comments on “Intraclass Correlation vs. Factor 
Analytic Techniques for Determining Groups of 
Profiles Psychol. Bull., 1960(Mar), 57, 157-162.— 
"A few of the more fundamental misconceptions or 
technically incorrect statements contained in the paper 
by Haggard et al. [see 34: 131] . . . have been noted. 
Other technically questionable discussions include the 
authors’ presentation of the orthogonal centroid 
method . . . the possible assignment of cases to groups 
defined by factor analytic methods . . . and the test- 
ing of statistical hypotheses using sets of related ob- 
servations.” —W. J. Meyer. 


6755. Binder, Andrew. (Indiana U.) Consid- 
erations of the place of assumptions in correla- 
tional analysis. Amer. Psychologist, 1959 ( Aug), 14, 
504-510.—' The arguments of Nefzger and Drasgow 
(see 33: 2530) that it was not necessary to assume 
Normality to compute Pearson’s r “are not well sup- 
Ported at many points and inaccurate at others.” 
Weaknesses of the Nefzger and Drasgow presenta- 
tion are considered. Major topics are: The Role and 
Uses of Mathematical Models, Correlational Models, 
The Model of Nefzger and Drasgow, The Literature 
on Correlation. “The model for correlation pre- 
sented by Nefzger and Drasgow is neither developed 
Nor presented in a precise way. ... some . . . sta- 
tistical statements and arguments dealing with the 
model are in error. The writers have misinterpreted 
ie of the literature on correlation.”—S. J. Lach- 

6756. Boneau, C. Alan. (Duke U.) The effects 
of violations of assumptions underlying the t test. 
Psychol. Bull, 1960(Jan), 57, 4964.— There has 
үл an increase lately in the use of the frequently 
ess powerful nonparametric statistical techniques 
Particularly when the data do not meet the assump- 
tons for t or analysis of variance. By means of 
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empirical analysis and a mathematical frame of ref- 
erence it is demonstrated that the probability values 
for both t, and by generalization for F are scarcely 
influenced when the data do not meet the required 
assumptions. One exception to this conclusion is the 
situation where there exists unequal variances and 
unequal sample sizes. In this case the probability 
values will be quite different from the nominal values. 
22 reis—W. J. Meyer. 

6757. Bush, Robert R. & Estes, William K. 
(Eds.) Studies in mathematical learning theory. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univer. Press, 1959. viii, 
432 p. $11.50.—Recent developments in the analysis 
and application of mathematical learning theory are 
discussed in this integrated collection of research 
papers. A critical analysis of these papers requires 
a high degree of mathematical sophistication. Part 
I considers extensions and modifications of "statis- 
tical learning theory" or "stimulus-sampling models." 
Component and pattern types of models are inter- 
preted as Markov processes. Applications of the gen- 
eral stimulus-sampling approach to specific experi- 
mental problems include: serial discrimination, medi- 
ated generalization, vicarious trial-and-error behavior, 
and latency distributions. In Part II, numerous 
stochastic properties of linear models are explored. 
Linear models are analyzed as a broad class and are 
applied to 2-person interaction and to a series of ani- 
mal experiments. Part III presents extensions of 
the general stochastic model approach and compari- 
sons of several models. A general survey and classi- 
fication of learning models concludes the papers.— 
D. Y. Cornog. 

6758. Chatterjea, R. G., & Kundu, Ramanath, 
(Calcutta U., India) Construction of a psycho- 
logical scale of weight from fractionation data. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 61-65.—Comparison 
weights were presented to 25 Ss in 2 ways and a sub- 
jective scale of weight constructed. The subjective 
weight corresponding to the physical weight of 100 
gm. was taken as the unit of subjective weight and 
termed as 1 veg. An empirical equation relating 
physical and subjective weights was deduced.— 
C. M. Franks. 

.6759. Cohen, Jacob. (New York U.) A coeffi- 
cient of agreement for nominal scales. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 37—46.—" A coefficient of inter- 
judge agreement for nominal scales, К = (P, — P.)/ 
(1—P,), is presented. It is directly interpretable 
as the proportion of joint judgments in which there 
is agreement, after chance agreement is excluded. 
... The maximum value which К can take for any 
given problem is given, and the implications of this 
value to the question of agreement discussed." 
Standard error and techniques for estimation and hy- 
pothesis testing are presented—W. Coleman. 

6760. Croxton, Frederick E. Elementary statis- 
tics with applications in medicine and the biologi- 
cal sciences. New York: Dover, 1959. 376 p. 
$195.—An introduction to statistics leading from 
basic terms and concepts to the analysis of variance. 
Linear, nonlinear, and multiple correlations are in- 
cluded. A glossary of all symbols used in a chapter 
aids in a quick orientation about particular topics. 
For the beginner the use of tables is made easier by 
small graphs illustrating which part of the distribu- 
tion is represented in the table—W. J. Koppitz. 
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6761. Cureton, Edward E. (U. Tennessee) The 
rearrangement test. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 31-35.—In scoring a rearrangement test, "the 
score should be a function of the correlation between 
the key ranking and the student's ranking." A table 
is provided for rearrangement scoring of 3 to 20 
items. The Spearman Footrule formula was used 
to prepare the table—W. Coleman. 


6762. Dubnick, Lester, & Mitzel, Harold E. 
(Municipal Colleges, NYC) Obtaining percentile 
ranks to interval mid-points with the IBM ac- 
counting machine. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 185-191.—Use of the IBM 402 Accounting Ma- 
chine for preparing tables of the percentile ranks 
(PR) norms is described. Progressive digiting and 
digit emission are combined to provide PR tables. 
The method permits calculation of the PR to the mid- 
points of score intervals instead of to the upper limits, 
—W. Coleman. 


6763. Ezekiel, Mordecai, & Fox, Karl A. (Food 
& Agriculture Organization, United Nations) 
Methods of correlation and regression analysis: 
Linear and curvilinear. (3rd ed.) New York: 
John Wiley, 1959. xv, 548 p. $10.95.— This revision 
of Ezekiel's Methods of Correlational Analysis (see 
16: 848) now includes material on solutions of simul- 
taneous equations, the relation of analysis of variance 
to regression problems, the current treatment of 
standard errors in multiple regression, and the treat- 
ment of error formulas for time series. The material 
is presented in 7 major sections: Introductory Con- 
cepts (4 chapters), Simple Regression (5 chapters), 
Multiple Linear Regressions (4 chapters), Multiple 
Curvilinear Regressions (3 chapters), Significance 
of Correlation and Regression Results (4 chapters), 
Miscellaneous Special Regression Methods (4 chap- 
EN and Uses and Philosophy (2 chapters).—C. V. 

iche. 


6764. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The prediction of predictability. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 3-8.—The difference between 
standard predictor scores, Zp, and standard cri- 
terion scores, z, is termed D. When the r between 
predictor and criterion scores is low, D has a larger 
range. Thus, if a 2nd test can be found having a 
substantial relationship with D, predictability scores 
can be developed. Predictability scales were ex- 
tracted from the predictor inventory used, The pre- 
dictability score provides a means for indicating the 
‚ value of the predictor score of each individual. —W. 
Coleman. 


6765. Haggard, Ernest А. (U. Illinois) Reply 
to Professor Bechtoldt's critique. Psychol. Bull., 
1960 (Mar), 57, 163-164.—The issues raised in Bech- 
pud. paper (see 34: 6754) are answered—W. J. 

eyer. 


6766. Heermann, Emil Francis. (Ohio State U.) 
The validation of factor names by an item factor 
Lo den Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2374. 
—Abstract. 


6767. Hjelm, Howard F. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) An empirical investigation of the ef- 
fects of nonnormality upon the sampling distribu- 
tions of the product moment correlation coeffi- 
cient. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2397- 
2398.— Abstract. 
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6768. Humphreys Lloyd G. (U. Illinois) Note 
on the multitrait-multimethod matrix. Psychol. 
Bull., 1960 (Jan), 57, 86-88.—It has been stated else- 
where by Campbell and Fishe (see 34: 103) that 
trait validity values should be higher than the cor- 
relations among different traits measured by the same 
method. An analysis of this criterion suggests that 
its importance is dependent upon the number of dif- 
ferent methods that can be used to measure the trait. 
—W. J. Meyer. 


6769. Iker, Howard P. (U. Rochester) Item 
analysis on the augmented IBM 650 using a con- 
tinuous criterion variable. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 153-162.—2 item analysis programs for an 
augmented IBM 650 are described. The programs 
will find both biserial and point-biserial r’s from a 
series of dichotomies against a single continuous cri- 
terion variable. The programs will compute from 
1 to 70 r's per data run for up to 10,000 cases. In- 
formation is provided on machine procedure, mini- 
mum equipment, operating procedure, programing, 
and mathematical methods.—J/. Coleman, 


6770. Iker, Howard P. (U. Rochester) Item 
analysis on the augmented IBM 650 using a di- 
chotomous criterion variable. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 163-170.—For item analysis phi 
coefficients and x?'s from a series of dichotomies are 
computed against a 2nd dichotomy. “The program 
will calculate and punch Ø, the corresponding x?, the 
number of observations or subjects in each of the 
cells of the contingency table . . . and the total num- 
ber of observations (N,) on which the coefficient is 
actually based." Missing measures are by-passed by 
the program. Descriptions of machine procedure, 
necessary programing information, and mathematical 
methods are included—W. Coleman. 


6771. Iker, Howard P. (U. Rochester) Item 
analysis on the augmented IBM 650 using a di- 
chotomous criterion variable. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 171-179.—This program "is de- 
signed for the efficient checking of group mean-dif- 
ferences and/or for the computation of group-pa- 
rameters.” The program will find either biserials or 
t's for 1 to 20 continuous variables per data run and 
will accommodate up to 10,000 cases. Machine and 
programing procedures are described along with the 
mathematical methods.—W. Coleman. 


6772. Kaiser, Henry F. (U. Illinois) The ap- 
plication of electronic computers to factor analy- 
sis. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 141-151.— 
Electronic computers facilitate greatly carrying out 
factor analysis. Computers will help in solving the 
communality problem and the question of the num- 
ber of factors as well as the question of arbitrary 
factoring and the problem of rotation. “Cloacal 
short-cuts will not be necessary and the powerful 
methods of Guttman will be feasible.” A library of 
programs essential for factor analysis is described, 
and the use of medium sized computers as the IBM 
650 deprecated for factor analysis—W. Coleman. 


6773. Kline, W. E. (Board Education, Baltimore 
County, Md.) A synthesis of two factor analyses 
of intermediate algebra. Psychometrika, 1959 
(Dec), 24, 343-359.—18 algebra tests and 20 refer- 
ence tests were administered to 2 classes. Each class 
contained 126 boys. 2 correlation matrices were cal- 
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culated and 12 centroid factors were extracted from 
each matrix by Thurstone’s method. Tucker’s tech- 
nique was used to synthesize the 2 factor analyses. 
5 factors had congruence coefficients above .80 and 
were therefore retained and rotated to simple struc- 
ture in the congruent factor space. "... what seri- 
ous consideration can be given to the factor loadings 
in a single factor analysis by the Thurstone multiple- 
factor technique, if in two studies almost identical in 
nature only five of the twelve factors are congruent ?" 
The 5 congruent factors were named: verbal com- 
prehension, deductive reasoning, algebraic manipula- 
tive skill, number ability, and adaptability to a new 
task. "Tests of inductive reasoning, rote memory, 
spatial visualization, and fluency of expression were 
in the battery but the corresponding factors did not 
appear in the congruent factor space.—4. Lubin. 


6774. Lord, Frederic M. An approach to men- 
taltest theory. Psychometrika, 1959 (Dec), 24, 283- 
302.—5 true-score models are given. АП of them 
assume that the error of measurement has an ex- 
pected value of zero. (a) The matched-forms model 
adds the assumption that the true score is the same 
on each form, therefore the kth moment of the true 
scores is equal to the average product of the raw 
scores on k matched forms. (b) The rationally- 
equivalent-forms model further assumes that, given 
one form of a test, rationally equivalent forms can be 
constructed such that the average item covariance 
between forms would equal the average interitem 
covariance of the given form. If, further, the true 
score is defined as the average of an infinite number 
of such rationally equivalent forms, then the true- 
score moments can be estimated from the item sta- 
tistics on the given form. (c) Lord's item-sampling 
model rests on entirely different assumptions: the 
items in a given test are a random sample from a 
universe of items, and the true score of an S is the 
probability that he will answer any item of the uni- 
verse correctly. (d) The Gaussian error model as- 
sumes that errors of measurement are normally dis- 
tributed with constant variance. However this model 
can never fit exactly if the observed score is a dis- 
crete variable, e.g, number-of-correct-items. (e) 
Lord's binomial error model assumes that the ob- 
Served scores have a binomial distribution for any 
fixed true score and is therefore appropriate for dis- 
crete variables like number-correct scores. The 

momial-error model and the rationally-equivalent- 
forms model lead to the same equations for estimating 
true-score moments from observed-score moments, 
but differ in their estimating equations for product- 


Moments of true-scores and observed-scores. 37 refs. 
—4. Lubin. 
‚6775. Lunneborg, Clifford Earl, Jr. (U. Wash- 


ington) Dimensional analysis, latent structure, 
„and the problem of patterns. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960( Apr), 20, 4186.—Abstract. 


6776. Mayo, Samuel T. (Loyola U., Chicago, ш.) 

Oward strengthening the contingency table as a 
Statistical method. Psychol. Bull., 1959(Nov), 56, 
461-470.—The contingnency method is examined in 
terms of such issues as small samples, indices of rela- 
tionship, computational procedures, higher order in- 
teractions, and specification of hypotheses. Tech- 
niques presently described have improved the inter- 
pretation. of contingency data, provided a means of 
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quantifying qualitative data, and have contributed to 
the analysis of more complex problems such as pat- 
tern analysis. 45 refs—W. J. Meyer. 

6777. Murdock, B. B., Jr, & Cook, C. D. On 
fitting the exponential Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 63- 
69.—“Although exponential functions are often used 
in psychology, the standard techniques for fitting the 
exponential do not appear to be common knowledge 
among psychologists. This paper distinguishes three 
different forms of the exponential function and dis- 
cusses five methods of solving for the constants."— 
С. Н. Ammons. 

6778. Nowak, Stefan. (U. Warsaw, Poland) 
Some problems of causal interpretation of sta- 
tistical relationships. Phil. Sci., 1960( Jan), 27, 23- 
38.—The typology of causal relations is established 
in terms of sufficient and necessary connections and 
combinations thereof. Statistical relationships may 
be derived for each causal type. Spurious independ- 
ence, spurious correlation, and Kendall's and Lazars- 
feld's typology of statistical operations are treated in 
the established context.—M. B. Turner. 

6779. Prokhovnik, S. L. (U. New South Wales, 
Australia) Pattern variants on a square field. 
Psychometrika, 1959 (Dec), 24, 329-341.—In certain 
experiments on pattern recognition, configurations 
have been generated by blacking in a random selec- 
tion of cells in a square grid. If p cells are selected, 
the number of unique configurations generated equals 
the number of ways of placing p identical counters 
on a grid containing m? cells where configurations 
that can be rotated and/or reflected into one another 
are considered identical. Group theory yields an ex- 
act solution which can be extended to the case where 
there are 2 or more types of counters.—4. Lubin. 


6780. Schutz, William C. (Harvard U.) The 
Little Jiffy Correlator: A simple technique for a 
complex analysis of large numbers of measures on 
the same individuals. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 111-118.—Use of the Little Jiffy Correlator is 
based on the phi coefficient with the derivation shown. 
Use of the device is illustrated and its application to 
linear, U-shape, N-shaped, and interactive correla- 
tion as well as for item analysis encouraged. Tables 
are provided for converting frequency scores ob- 
tained with the correlator converted to product- 
moment correlations through the use of the phi co- 
efficient. —]V. Coleman. 

6781. Siegmann, Philip John. (Ohio State U.) 
A comparison of factor analysis with Guttman's 
scaling technique. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 
20, 3368-3369.— Abstract. 

6782. Vanderplas, James M. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) Some tests of significance of 
multivariate data. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 ( Apr), 62, 
257-268.—A discussion is presented of 2 multivari- 
ate statistical methods together with an example of 
psychological studies to which they are applicable, 
along with a working example of each method. The 
methods are (a) Hotelling's T?, a multivariate test 
based on generalization of Student's t, and (b) multi- 
variate analysis of variance, for single classification. 
References are provided for extensions of the meth- 
ods and to related methods.—Awuthor abstract. 

6783. Webster, Harold. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) A generalization of Kuder-Richardson relia- 
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bility formula 21. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 131-138.—A general reliability measure is de- 
rived corresponding to a formula derived by Horst 
in 1949 (see 24: 22), but using different assumptions. 
Evidence is adduced that it is undesirable to isolate 
item effect variance. Variance associated with items, 
distinct from that for persons, is pooled with other 
error variance. 16 refs—W. Coleman. 

6784. Weiner, I. B. (U. Rochester) A note on 
the use of Mood's likelihood ratio test for item 
analyses involving 2 X 2 tables with small samples. 
Psychometrika, 1959 (Dec), 24, 371-372 —A. Lubin. 

6785. Wyatt, Dale Ford. (Ohio State U.) An 
evaluation of two factor analysis approximation 
methods. Dissertation Absir., 1960(Jan), 20, 2897. 
—Abstract. 

6786. Zajonc, Robert B., & Smoke, William H. 
(U. Michigan) Redundancy in task assignments 
and group performance. Psychometrika, 1959 
(Dec), 24, 361-369.—Let H items of information be 
given to a group of N individuals. Each individual 
is responsible for a subset of H items. Each item is 
assigned to a subset of N individuals. How should 
these assignments be made so as to maximize the 
probability that each item will be recalled by at least 
one member of the group? It is assumed that each 
group member works independently. If all items 
have equal difficulties and all individuals have the 
same recall ability, the result is independent of N and 
H. If individual differences are allowed, fewer items 
are assigned to the less able members.—A. Lubin. 


(See also Abstracts 6729, 6746(b)) 
REFERENCE WORKS 


6787. Bass, Harry В. (Ей) Dertsiungs entsik- 
lopedie. [Encyclopedia of education.] New York: 
Congress of Jewish Culture, 1957, 1959. 3 vols. — 
Among the topics of psychological interest receiving 
extended treatment are: (Vol. I) aggressiveness in 
children and adolescents, identification, individual 
psychology, intelligence, Jewish intelligence, opera- 
tionalism, apperception, acculturation, reward and 
punishment, behaviorism; (Vol. IT) genius and tal- 
ent, remembering and forgetting, habit, gestalt psy- 
chology and the history of education, group-belong- 
ingness, group psychotherapy; (Vol. TIT) democratic 
leadership, thinking, defective children, child develop- 
ment according to Gesell. Psychologists participating 
(or whose previously published works are reprinted) 
in these volumes include Benjamin Wolman, L. S. 
Vigotski, Kurt Lewin, Irving Sarnoff, A. A. Roback, 
Arthur I. Gates, and S. R. Slavson. 7 additional vol- 
umes are expected.—J. A. Fishman. 

6788, Gowan, J. С. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) A comprehensive annotated bibliography 
of writings on the education of gifted children. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1959, 11(Suppl. No. 7), 1-32— 
M. S. Mayzner. 

6789. Heiser, Karl F. Specialist services in psy- 
chology. Pastoral Psychol, 1960(Jan), 10(100), 
37-48.—This listing is from the Directory of Ameri- 
can Psychological Services——A. Eglash. 

6790. Hungerland, Helmut. (Ed.) Selective cur- 
rent bibliography for aesthetics and related fields, 
January 1, 1958-December 31, 1958. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1959, 17, 539-556.—P. R. Farnsworth. 
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6791. Hungerland, Helmut. (Ed.) Selective cur- 
rent bibliography for aesthetics and related fields, 
January 1, 1959-December 31, 1959. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit., 1960, 18, 542-557.—P. К. Farnsworth. 


6792. Jefferson, Geoffrey. Memories of Hugh 
Cairns. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959 
(Aug), 22, 155-166.—The first Hugh Cairns Me- 
morial Lecture delivered at the London Hospital in 
October 1958. A review of Cairns' work and history 
of the Nuffield Professorships; appended is a full 
bibliography of Cairns' collected papers 1925-52.— 
M. L. Simmel. 


6793. Kelsey, C. E., Jr. (U. Denver) Group 
counseling: Ап annotated bibliography. J. psy- 
chol. Stud., 1960, 11, 84-92.—M. S. Mayzner. 


6794. Landes, Bernard A. (Texas Technological 
Coll.) Selected bibliography on voice disorders. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 285-299.—A selected 
bibliography attempting to present representative 
articles of both historical and practical interest on the 
problems of voice disorders.—M. F. Palmer. 


6795. Lewis, Donald J. (Louisiana State U.) 
Partial reinforcement: А selective review of the 
literature since 1950. Psychol. Bull., 1960(Jan), 
57, 1-28.—Available studies concerned with the ef- 
fects of partial reinforcement on extinction have so 
far failed to uncover parametric laws. Though the 
studies cited include a large number of variables only 
a few investigators have been concerned with how 
one variable relates to another along the entire range 
of both variables. The foregoing research strategy is 
necessary in order to be able to describe the desired 
parametric laws. 109 refs.—W. J. Meyer. 


6796. Mayo, S. T. (Loyola U., Chicago) Ѕир- 
plemental bibliography of Testing and the Use of 
Test Results. J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 93-100.— 
M. S. Mayzner. 


6797. Topetzes, Nick J., & Horvat, Henry К. 
Definitions of professional terms in educational 
psychology. Dubuque, Ia.: William C. Brown, 1959. 
vi, 116 p. $1.50—Explanation for undergraduates 
of the meaning of about 8500 terms found in educa- 
tional psychology. 

„6798. Weitzenhoffer, А. M. (Stanford U.) A 
bibliography of hypnotism in pediatrics. Amer. J. 
clin. Hypnosis, 1959(Oct), 2, 92-93.—M. V. Kline. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


6799. American PsychologicalAssociation. Pro- 
gram of the sixty-seventh annual convention of 
the American Psychological Association: Septem- 
ber 3-9, 1959, Cincinnati, Ohio. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959 (Jul), 14, 333-468.— Titles and abstracts of * 
papers and symposia are presented. The APA Day 
Program is outlined. Meetings including business 
meetings, presidential addresses, and social functions ` 
are indicated. Index of sponsored programs and in- 
dex of participants—S. J. Lachman. 


_ 6800. American Psychological Association, Pol- 
ER тад Manning ‘Board, The problem of divi- 

structure. Amer, Psychologist, 1959 (Aug), 
14, 489-496.—Dissatisfaction has been expressed 
with APA divisional structure. "It is often said, 
with some accuracy, that we have no divisional struc- 
ture; we have a disorderly array of divisions." The 
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APA Council was reluctant to admit Division 22 and 
asked the Policy and Planning Board to continue to 
study the problem. “The 1959 ... Board has com- 
pleted its study. It is unanimously opposed to any 
forced change in the existing divisional structure. 
The pursuit of orderliness is superficially attractive 
but unnecessary and potentially dangerous.” Major 
topics are: The Purposes and Functions of APA 
(APA Board of Committees, The State Associa- 
tions, The Divisions), Previous Proposals for Divi- 
sional Reorganization, Problems Associated with a 
Large and Growing Number of Divisions. 17 refs.— 
S. J. Lachman. 

6801. Anon. Rezoliutsiia I S"ezda obshchestva 
psikhologov. [Resolution of the first Conference of 
the Society of Psychologists.] Уор. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(5), 181-187.—The first general conference of the 
Society of Psychologists passed a resolution in 1959 
which commented on the positive achievements of 
Soviet psychology and detailed its failures, short- 
comings, and oversights. The resolution marked 
out problem areas for future concentration and 
recommended certain practical and organizational 
measures to ensure the proper direction of research 
effort.—I. D. London. 

6802. Brown, William Н. (U. Utah) Proceed- 
ings of the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Sep), 14, 579-580.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

_ 6803. Cobb, Beatrix. (Lubbock, Tex.) Proceed- 
ings of the sixth annual meeting of the South- 
western Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959(Sep), 14, 581-583.—S. J. Lachman. 
‚ 6804. Farber, I. E. (State U. Iowa) Proceed- 
ings of the thirty-first annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959 (Sep), 14, 561-569.—S. J. Lachman. 

6805. Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Proceedings of the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Sep), 14, 584-589.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

6806. Kenshalo, Dan R. (Florida State U.) 
Proceedings of the fifty-first annual meeting of 
the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy. Amer, Psychologist, 1959(Sep), 14, 590-591.— 
S.J, Lachman. 

6807. Palmer, Francis H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Western Psychological Association. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Sep), 14, 553-560.—S. J. 

achman. 

6808. Rush, Carl H. (Ted Bates & Co.) Pro- 
Ceedings of the thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Eastern Psychological Association. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959 (Sep), 14, 570-578—S. J. Lachman. 

6809. Russell, Roger W. APA’s Central Office: 
Its organization and functions. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959( Aug), 14, 511-519.—The recent growth 
of American psychology and of the American Psy- 
Chological Association Central Office are discussed. 
Major sections are: Functional Organization of the 
Central Office (Office of the Executive Secretary, 

dministrative Services, Education and Training, 
Membership and Legislative Services, Publications, 
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Public Information, State and Professional Affairs), 
Personnel Policies and Practices, And in the Future. 
"Central Office functions are primarily those of ad- 
ministering the detailed affairs of the association and 
of providing services to its members. The Central 
Office does not establish policy; rather, it assists in 
implementing policies approved by the association's 
legislative body, the Council of Representatives."— 
S. J. Lachman. А 

6810. Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Isti- 
tuto di Psicologia. Contributi dell'Istituto di Psi- 
cologia, Serie XXII. Vol. 48. [Contributions of 
the Institute of Psychology, Series 22. Vol. 48.] 
Milan, Italy; Vita e Pensiero, undated. 371 p— 
Topics covered are: subjective probability, motiva- 
tion, interviewing, visual recognition, labor mobility, 
professional choice in medicine, vocal pitch and read- 
ing rate, errors in testimony, estimate of error in 
multiple regression problems, motivational research, 
esthetic discrimination in perceptual configurations, 
adaptation to change in older workers, level of aspira- 
tion, leadership in industry, flicker fusion, use of 
testing in psychotherapy, human factors in automa- 
tion, subjective scaling, expectancy in perception, and 
uncertainty.—G. A. Green, 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


6811. Ancona, Leonardo. (Catholic U. Milan, 
Italy) Agostino (Edoardo) Gemelli: 1878-1959, 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960( Маг), 73, 156-159.—Obitu- 
ary and portrait—R. Н. Waters. 

6812. Anon. Vera Viacheslavovna IAkovleva 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 796.—In June 
1959 V. V. IAkovleva died. A co-worker of Pavlov, 
she is noted for her work on the conditioned reflex. 
—J. D. London. 

6813. Binswanger, L. (Kreuzlingen, Switzer- 
land) Victor von Gebsattel. Jb. Psychol. Psycho- 
ther., 1959, 6, 305-316.— (see 34: 6827) An address 
given at the University of Wuerzburg on June 6, 
1958 by invitation of the medical faculty on the oc- 
casion of the celebration of the 75th birthday of Vic- 
tor von Gebsattel. The speaker traces the historical 
development of Gebsattel’s contribution to the theory 
of personality and to psychotherapy. The theories 
of the celebrant are compared with those of others, 
such as Freud, Jung, Sartre, Husserl, Heidegger, 
Kraepelin and Bleuler. Special attention is given to 
Gebsattel's unique contributions to existential ther- 
apy.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 

6814. Bromberg, Walter. (Sacramento, Calif.) 
The mind of man: A history of psychotherapy 
and psychoanalysis. New York: Harper, 1959. 
xxi, 344 p. $1.95.—A paperback edition of a work 
originally published under the title of Man above 
Ue) nig: A History of Psychotherapy (see 29: 

6815. Critchley, Macdonald. (London, England) 
Broca's contribution: Reviewed a century later. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 22, 344— 
345.—Summary of a paper presented at the 59th 
meeting of the Society of British Neurological Sur- 
geons.—M. L. Simmel. 

6816. de Andrade Cunha, W. Н. A psicologia 
na filosofia de Dilthey: Algumas notas sóbre a 
história dos méthodos e classificacáo do objeto na 
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psicologia. [Psychology in Diltheys philosophy : 
Some notes on history of methods and classification 
of the object of psychology.] Bol. Psicol., Sao Paulo, 
1959, No. 37, 10-27.—Dilthey wanted to complete the 
work of Kant, creating a knowledge theory of spirit- 
ual sciences. He wanted to give these sciences a 
secure foundation and said this task belongs to psy- 
chology. A detailed analysis of Dilthey’s ideas is 
presented and the author considers the value of 
Dilthey to psychology —N. P. Mejias. 

6817. Freud, Anna. Child observation and pre- 
diction of development. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1958, 13, 92-124.—A memorial lecture in honor of 
Ernst Kris discusses his suggestion that longitudinal 
observations along with the reconstructive material 
from analysis may help determine "which therapeutic 
steps are appropriate to each age level and its dis- 
turbance, or to each typical group of disturbances." 
24 refs—E. L. Robinson. 

6818. Hall, Bernard Н. (Ed) A psychiatrist's 
world: The selected papers of Karl Menninger, 
M.D. New York: Viking, 1959. xxvi, 931 p. 
$10.00.—A collection of 80 of Menninger's formal 
and informal papers, some reading notes, and a poem 
— some printed here for the first time—spanning the 
years 1919-59. The 6 parts of the book range widely 
over the following areas: (a) "The Man,” (b) “Тһе 
Clinician” (including subsections titled “Studies of 
Psychological Reactions to Infectious Diseases," 
“Neurological Studies,” "Studies of Clinical Syn- 
dromes," “Psychosomatic Studies," “Studies of Self- 
Destructiveness,” and “Diagnostic and Treatment 
Methods”), (c) “The Theorist,” (d) “The Teacher” 
(with subsections titled “Public Education,” “Medi- 
cine and Psychiatry,” and “Psychiatric Education"), 
(e) "The Psychiatrist Afield” (with subsections titled 
"Crime and the Law,” “Schools,” and "Religion"), 
and (f) “The Historian of Psychiatry.” 17 p. bib- 
liog —G. Y. Kenyon. 

6819. Hughes, Н. Stuart. (Harvard U.) Соп- 
sciousness and society: The reorientation of Euro- 
pean social thought. New York: Knopf, 1958. хі, 
433 p. $6.00.—A detailed historical analysis of the 
intellectual contribution of the main social thinkers 
in Europe from 1890-1920. Starting with a discus- 
sion of the revolt against positivism in the 1890's, 
it interprets a succession of social philosophies and 
ideas which have been contributed by such thinkers 
as Bergson, Freud, Sorel, Croce, Durkheim, and 
Weber. These various thinkers "were all in their 
different ways striving to comprehend the newly 
recognized disparity between external reality and in- 
ternal appreciation of that reality." Also included 
are historical analyses of such literary figures as 
Gide, Mann, Proust, and Pirandello, whose writings 
depicted society in the light of this new emphasis on 
consciousness.—E, А. Rubinstein. 

6820. Laughlin, Henry P. (6800 Hillcrest Pl. 
Chevy Chase, Md.) European psychiatry: Eng- 
land, Denmark, Italy, Greece, Spain, and Turkey. 
Amer. J, Psychiat., 1960 (Mar), 116, 769-776.—Notes 
of a representative of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation on a recent world tour are summarized con- 
cerning medicine and psychiatry in 6 European coun- 
tries.—N. Н. Pronko. 

6821. Maclay, W. S. (Ministry of Health Bldg., 
London, England) The new Mental Health Act in 
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England and Wales. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Mar), 116, 777-781.—N. H. Pronko. 

6822. Makovel’skii, A. О. (Azerbaidzhan Acad. 
Sciences, Russia) Benedikt Spinoza i ego mesto 
v istorii psikhologii. [Benedict Spinoza and his 
place in the history of psychology.] Уор. Psikhol., 
1959, 5(5), 71-/8.—Spinoza's psychological outlook 
and the role of his philosophy in the development of 
psychology are discussed. His handling of the psy- 
chophysical problem is critically treated. The prob- 
lem of emotions in the works of Spinoza and the 
significance, ascribed there to the association prin- 
ciple in explaining the connections and origin of emo- 
tions, are also discussed.—/. D. London. 

6823. Minowski, E. (St. Maclou, Switzerland) 
Lettre-hommage au Professeur von Gebsattel. 
[A letter of appreciation to Professor von Gebsattel.] 
Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1959, 6, 316-318.— (see 34: 
6827) A personal recognition by this friend of long 
standing stresses Gebsattel's contribution not only to 
psychiatry but also the humanistic approach to the 
understanding of human personality. —V. J. Bieli- 
auskas. 

6824. Schottlaender, Felix. Das Ich und seine 
Welt. [The ego and its world.] Stuttgart, Ger- 
many: Ernst Klett, 1959. 348 p. DM 17.80.—A 
collection of the:author’s last works plus earlier es- 
says. These demonstrate the development of Schott- 
laender's thought from classical psychoanalytic con- 
cerns to an independent position which has much in 
common with present-day ego psychology and with 
existential Bw In addition to the long title- 
paper (1950), the following titles appear: "The 
Problem of Compulsion Neurosis" (1937); "The 
Significance of the Mother in the Development of 
Male Homosexuality” (1935) ; “Loneliness, Polariza- 
tion, and Dramatic Necessity" (1947); "The Ego 
and Its Determinants” (1951) ; “Biography and Tech- 
nique” (1953) ; “Blinding by Pictures” (1956) ; “The 
Aspects of Neurosis” (1954); “The Problem of the 
Encounter in Psychotherapy” (1952); and “Human 
Knowledge and Human Love” (1946).—G. A. Green. 

6825. Shu-chen, Tuan, &  Hui-chin, Chou. 
Soviet research in psychotherapy. Acta psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(5), 332-341. 

6826. Smirnov, A. A. Zadachi psikhologii v 
svete reshenii XXI S"ezda KPSS. [The tasks of 
psychology in the light of the decisions of the XXI 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 7—28.—This 
paper reproduces the opening speech delivered to the 
Society of Psychologists, meeting in Moscow in 1959. 
The author, in the role of keynoter, calls for whole- 
sale revisions within Soviet psychology to bring it 
in alignment with the needs and goals of the major 
programs of action decided upon by the XXI Con- 
gress of the Communist Party. Hereafter, Soviet 
psychology must pay great attention to the problems 
of schooling within the framework of the new school 
reforms and to related problems of urgency: voca- 
tional guidance, development of personality and re- 
spect for work, etc. In order to ensure greater pro- 
ductivity in industry, “engineering psychology” must 
be pursued. „То guarantee the mental health of the 
people, “medical psychology" must be pushed and the 
antipathy of medical men to psychology done away 
with. To heighten the scientific level of research, 
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mathematical methods must be reintroduced and the 
old contempt for statistics overcome. Objective ex- 
perimental research must replace the descriptive ap- 
proach which, falsely generalizing, is characteristic 
of so much of contemporary work. The over-in- 
tellectualized approach to emotions must be aban- 
doned in research on the affective life—a totally un- 
explored area in Soviet psychology. Appreciation of 
the “leading role of consciousness” should not de- 
preciate the role of the unconscious in the behavior 
of men. Other criticisms and measures leading to 
major revisions within Soviet psychology are de- 
tailed.—I. D. London. 


6827. Strauss, E. (Lexington, United States) 
Victor Emil Freiherr von Gebsattel zum 75 ge- 
burtstag. [To Victor Emil Freiherr von Gebsattel 
on his 75th birthday.] Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 
1959, 6, 303-305.—A short biographical sketch of von 
Gebsattel prepared as the introductory article for 
this volume which is dedicated primarily to Victor 
von Gebsattel on the occasion of the celebration of his 
рш birthday. (see 34: 6813, 6823)—V. J. Bieli- 
auskas. 


6828. Zaidi, S. M. Hafeez. (Pakistan Acad. Vil- 
lage Development) Pakistan psychology. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1959(Aug), 14, 532-536.—The back- 
ground from which psychology is emerging in Pakis- 
tan as a separate discipline, its major trends as a 
continuation of the traditions of Indian psychology 
are discussed, and lines of research and problems 
currently being faced by Pakistan psychologists are 
also indicated. Major sections are: Background of 
Pakistan Psychology, Current Trends (Psychology 
Laboratory in Pakistan, Professional Organization, 
Professional Journals, Recent Trends), and Future 
Prospects. "With the present rate of growth of psy- 
chology, coupled with an unusual enthusiasm among 
the younger generation of psychologists, there is 
great hope that Pakistan psychology will soon catch 
up with the current developments in other countries." 
—S, J. Lachman, 


6829. Zilboorg, Gregory. Freud et la religion. 
[Freud and religion.] Suppl. Vie Spir., 1959, 12, 
251-294.—Freud's religious beliefs are examined, 
using Jones’ biography as a basis of evidence. АП 
through his life, Freud manifested a profound fear 
of death, which was a reaction to the infantile wish 
for his little brother's death and the consequent guilt 
feelings. The religion which Freud attacked was a 
tissue of false, popular beliefs which were conveyed 
to him by his nurse in his youth, Until his death, 
Freud struggled against his own religious and spirit- 
ual impulses—W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstract 6792) 
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6830. American Psychological Association, Edu- 
cation and Training Board, Task Committee. The 
role of the master's degree in doctoral training. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1959(Aug), 14, 501-503.— The 
committee “would attempt to produce a scholarly psy- 
chologist well grounded in scientific method, theory, 

lowledge, and critique, as these pertain to the pur- 
Suit of а career in either scientific or applied psy- 
chology.” They believe that “psychology can serve 
Society best by reducing the amount of specialization 
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at the predoctoral level and by training the PhD. 
... A psychologist so trained will be able to adapt 
to the changing situation in a dynamic society." 
Major sections are: Implications for Psychology, 
Articulation of Nondoctoral and Doctoral Graduate 
Programs, and Recommendations. The APA Educa- 
tion and Training Board should have an annual 
article in the "American Psychologist" providing 
pertinent information on graduate training programs, 
graduate selection standards, and philosophy of grad- 
uate training —S. J. Lachman. 

6831. Angers, William P. Clarifications toward 
the rapprochement between religion and psychol- 
ogy. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 73-76.—Some rob- 
lems are delineated and some suggestions are offered. 
—A. R. Howard. 


6832. Blain, Daniel; Potter, Howard, & Solo- 
mon, Harry. (Letchworth Village N. Y.) Man- 
power studies with special reference to psychi- 
atrists. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 791- 
797.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6833. Chuan-long, Tsao. Is psychology to study 
the activities of human brain? Acta Psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 17-21. 


6834. Finn, Michael H. P. & Brown, Fred. 
Training for clinical psychology. New York: In- 
ternational Univer. Press, 1959. viii, 183 р. $4.00.— 
A series of papers dealing with problems of training 
clinical psychology interns, from the proceedings of 
the Springfield-Mount Sinai Conferences on intern 
training in clinical psychology. Topics include: se- 
lection of interns, structure of the training situation, 
supervisory functions, research training during in- 
ternship, and standards for evaluating training pro- 
cedures. Also included are sections dealing with the 
role of the university in training of interns, super- 
vision in social work, and various aspects of intern- 
supervisor interpersonal relationships.—S. L. Freud. 


6835. Helper, J. William. (Butler U.) On the 
teaching of experimental psychology. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959(Oct), 14, 638-641.—Criticisms point 
up the necessity of a new approach to experimental 
psychology. It is contended that "the primary func- 
tions of the laboratory should be (a) to stimulate and 
develop the creative talent of the student, (b) to give 
the student meaningful research experience, (c) to 
develop a general research orientation in the student. 
. . . The new content and goals of the experimental 
course require some changes in the teaching pro- 
cedure, especially in the manner in which the labora- 
tory is conducted. . . . The laboratory should . . . 
have a minimum of preplanned and formalized pro- 
cedures.” The laboratory should utilize the ideas 
and interests of students. The final part of the article 
describes a course based on the concepts indicated. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


6836. Hollender, Marc H. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) The psychiatrist and the release of pa- 
tient information. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 
116, 828-833.— The responsibilities of the hospital 
psychiatrist to agencies requesting information and/ 
or recommendations concerning his patients are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


6837. Hyman, Stanley E. (Bennington Coll.) 
A critical look at psychology. Amer. Scholar, 1960, 
29, 21-29.—Psychology is a new management in an 
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old firm in that the humanities dealt with psychologi- 
cal topics since ancient times. Psychologists are too 
provincial. They do not know about the humanities 
or even the history of their own discipline and dis- 
play philosophical shallowness. They greatly over- 
specialize and oversimplify while attempting to be 
scientific. Psychologists have an amazing tolerance 
and respect for charlatans and necromancers such as 
the parapsychologists. “Beyond the parochial con- 
cerns of the literary critic, the whole world needs a 
better, more profound, and more influencial psychol- 
ogy."—J. W. Russell. 

6838. Isaacson, Robert L., & McKeachie, W. J. 
(U. Michigan) А program for training college 
teachers of psychology: Mark II. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1959(Oct), 14, 658-659.—Changes in the 
program for training psychology teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan earlier reported (see 26: 59) 
are discussed. Major sections are: Selection, Train- 
ing, Initial Experience, Teaching Experience and the 
Teaching Seminar, and Evaluating the Program. In 
the teaching seminar, 2 focal points in discussing the 
role of phychology in a liberal and general educa- 
tion are (a) a Tu of objectives for introductory 
psychology prepared by McKeachie and (b) Claude 
Buxton's book, College Teaching: A Psychologist's 
View.—S. J. Lachman. 

6839. Overholser, Winfred. (St. Elizabeths 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Review of psychiatric 
progress 1959: Forensic psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960(Jan), 116, 647-649.—N. H. Pronko. 

6840. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Washington State 
U.) Clinical psychology and the nature of evi- 
dence. Amer, Psychologist, 1959(Oct), 14, 642- 
648.—“Can a clinician, as an applied member of the 
field of psychology, call himself a scientist?’ His- 
torical and philosophical aspects of issues implied by 
the question are discussed. Major sections are Re- 
cent History and What is Science? (Two Kinds of 
Evidence, The Function of Evidence in Therapy). 
Clinicians “аге and must remain scientists, must sub- 
ject their hypotheses to public trial, and must keep 
in touch with other points of view (the larger body 
of scientific knowledge)."—S. J. Lachman. 

6841. Seminara, Joseph L., & Peters, George A. 
(Sunnyvale, Calif.) The American psychologist 
abroad. Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Oct), 14, 660- 
663.—A 50-60% return is estimated on a question- 
naire distributed to American psychologists abroad. 
Geographical distribution of respondents and their 
major professional activities are reported. Major 
sections are: Advantages of Working and Living 
Abroad, Disadvantages Associated with Working 
Abroad, Relations with Inhabitants, Standard of Liy- 
ing, Requirements for Working Abroad, Demand for 
Psychologists Abroad, and How to Get a Job Abroad. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

6842. Thomas, Edwin J., & McLeod, Donna L. 
(U. Michigan) In-service training and reduced 
workloads. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1960. 130 p. $2.50.—Report of a collaborative study 
between the School of Social Work, University of 
Michigan and the Michigan State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, The study embraces 2 experiments 
designed to assess the effects of in-service training 
and reduced work loads in enhancing the effective- 
ness of casework to achieve rehabilitation of Aid to 
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Dependent Children recipients. Both the limitations 
and the advantages of in-service training and of re- 
duced workloads are presented, and constitute useful 
guidelines to administrators.—G. Hearn. 


6843. Tsen-chieh, Wu. Improving the teaching 
of psychology by referring to middle school prac- 
tice. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(5), 342-346. 


(See also Abstract 7616) 
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6844. Anastasio, Mary M. (New York U.) The 
relationship of selected personality characteristics 
to the chronology of the menstrual cycle in women. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3823.—Abstract. 

6845. Bayer, Leona M. & Bayley, Nancy. 
Growth diagnosis: Selected methods for interpret- 
ing and predicting physical development from one 
year to maturity. Chicago, Ill: Univer. Chicago 
Press, 1959, xiv, 241 p. $10.00.—The emphasis is 
on practical application, the interrelatedness of differ- 
ent growth aspects and on longitudinal measurement. 
Instructions are provided for the selection, collection, 
and evaluation of data obtained from the individual 
patient. Anthropometric measures used are weight, 
stature, trunk length, biacromial diameter, and bi- 
cristal diameter. Techniques include photography 
and hand and wrist X-ray. An androgyny rating 
profile enables the morphology of sexual development 
to be assessed. 22 case studies, involving normal, 
borderline, and abnormal Ss; 36 anthropometric 
tables; 11 height-prediction tables; 175 charts and 
figures; 65 refs.—C. M. Franks. 


6846. Brown, J. R., Crowden, С. P., & Taylor, 
P.F. (London School Hygiene & Tropical Medicine, 
England) Circulatory responses to change from 
recumbent to erect posture as an index of heat 
stress. Ergonomics, 1959(May), 2, 262-273.— 
Crampton Index was used to assess changes in physi- 
cal condition during a 4% hr. period of gradually 
changing temperature, № = б. Changes in the index 
indicate impaired adaptation of circulation and “... 
[marked decreases] were associated with symptoms 
of thermal stress, such decreases being aggravated 
by muscular work.”—B. T. Jensen. 


6847. Burgess, Benjamin F. (USN Air Develop- 
ment Center, Johnsville, Pa.) The effect of tem- 
perature on tolerance to positive acceleration. 
Aerospace Med., 1959 (Aug), 30, 567-571.—In order 
to determine the effects of high ehvironmental tem- 
peratures on G tolerance, 6 trained centrifuge Ss were 
exposed to positive acceleration in the heated gon- 
dola of the Johnsville centrifuge. 7 thermocouples 
were located at strategic places over the body surface 
in order to obtain an accurate recording of skin tem- 
perature. Although humidity was not controlled, it 
was recorded during all centrifuge runs. The en- 
vironmental temperatures ranged from 75° to 160° F 
where a decrement in G tolerance of 1 G has been 
obtained at the upper temperature range—A. Debons. 


6848. Calden, George; Dupertuis, C. Wesley, & 
Lewis, William C. (VA Hosp., Madison, Wis.) 
Body types and tuberculosis. Psychosom. Med., 
1959 (Nov-Dec), 21, 460-472.—Analysis of somato- 
types from 400 patients and from a sample of non- 
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tuberculous adults indicated no significant differ- 
ences. The ectomorphic physique, contrary to popu- 
lar view, did not predominate.—L. A. Pennington. 


6849. Caldwell, Lee Syers. (U. Kentucky) The 
mononuclear count as an index of emotionality of 
the rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3852.— 
Abstract. 


6850. Cobb, Stanley. (34 Fernald Dr., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Some clinical changes in behavior accom- 
panying endocrine disorders. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960(Feb), 130, 97-106.—Minor and major psychi- 
atric disturbances particularly as they are related to 
hormonal imbalances are discussed and related to 
observations of mental reactions following cortisone 
and ACTH medication. The role of the endocrine 
glands in human behavior is implicated—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6851. Darlington, C. D. (Oxford, England) 
The evolution of genetic systems. (2nd ed.) New 
York: Basic Books, 1958. х, 265 р. $5.50.—A re- 
vised and enlarged edition of a 1939 work which 
attempts “to join the relatively fixed world of physics 
and chemistry and the undoubtedly moving world of 
biology with some of the threads needed to join them” 
in order to examine the “quality of related, interact- 
ing and ultimately organized change . . . we give the 
name of evolution.” Chapters discuss genetic and 
cytological mechanisms through which evolution 
works; cell division, chromosome behavior, meiosis, 
sexual reproduction and nonsexual variants, the rela- 
tion of the nucleus to the cytoplasm, and heredity and 
infection. Lastly considered is how changes in these 
mechanisms cause the evolutionary process itself to 
be modified in time (ie, “the evolution of evolu- 
tion"). 13 p. refs.—D. А. Santora. 


6852. Gaines, Jeene Wilbur, Jr. (Purdue U.) 
The temporary effects of varying amounts of al- 
cohol on abstract thinking efficency. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2918.—Abstract. 


6853. Gatto, L, & La Grutta, A. (U. Palermo, 
Ital) Sindrome adrenogenitale ereditaria (Pseu- 
doermafroditismo femminile): Effetti della sur- 
renectomia parziale. [Hereditary adrenogenital syn- 
drome (Pseudohermaphroditism in females): Con- 
sequences of a partial adrenalectomy.] Acta genet. 
med, gemellolog., 1959(Jul), 8, 279-298.—In female 
pseudohermaphroditism in a twin-pair, one of the 
Patients is subjected to a removal of 14 of both 
adrenal glands and a transitory improvement is noted. 
French, German, and English summaries. 28-item 
bibliog —D. A. Santora. 


6854. Gerathewohl, Siegfried J., & Ward, Julian 

. Psychophysiologic and medical studies of 
weightlessness. In Otis O. Benson Jr. & Hubertus 
Strughold (Eds.), Physics and medicine of the atmos- 
phere and space (see 34: 8466). Pp. 422-434.—No 
harmful physiological effects have been found in man 
or animals for short periods of zero-G, but no in- 
formation is yet available regarding long periods of 
weightlessness. When a period of weightlessness fol- 
lowed 5 G acceleration, the increased heart rate due 
to acceleration was prolonged. On the other hand, 
when a period of weightlessness preceded the ac- 
celeration (as would occur in reentering the atmos- 
Phere), the heart rate increased more slowly. With 
Proper precautions necessary food can be eaten and 
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body waste eliminated during zero-G. Simple motor 
tasks can be performed at zero-G after practice. 
Spatial disorientation occurs when vision is excluded. 
About half of 47 Ss became elated during short zero- 
G flights; the others suffered slight vertigo and 
nausea or severe symptoms with vomiting. 37 refs. 
—М. B. Mitchell. 

6855. Herrick, C. Judson, & Bishop, George H. 
(Chicago, Ш.) A comparative survey of the spinal 
lemniscus systems. In H. H. Jasper, et al. (Eds.), 
Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: p 
Pp. 353-360.—The point is made that considerable 
confusion exists in the comparative literature on the 
anatomic connections and physiological functions of 
lemniscus system of fibers. Identifiable tracts are 
described for the amphibian and evolved changes at 
the primate level are indicated.—F. R. Brush. 


6856. Hurtado, Alberto, & Clark, Robert T., Jr. 
Parameters of human adaptation to altitude. In 
Otis O. Benson, Jr., & Hurbertus Strughold (Eds.), 
Physics and medicine of the atmosphere and space 
(see 34: 8466). Рр. 352-369—Peruvian Indians 
who engaged in strenuous mining and sports at an 
altitude of 14,900 ft. could maintain useful conscious- 
ness at a higher simulated altitude and suffered bends 
less frequently than natives living at sea level. Balke 
gave sedentary Ss daily exercises for several months 
at sea level and then for 6 wks. at 14,000 ft. By that 
time, they performed almost as well at 30,000 ft. as 
acclimatized natives. The natives, however, were 
able to extract more oxygen and expire more CO, 
than the trained Ss. 24 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 

6857. Jones, Frank Pierce, & Gilley, Philip F. 
M. Jr. (Tufts U.) Head-balance and sitting pos- 
ture: An X-ray analysis. J. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 
49, 289-293.—An empirical method for changing the 
distribution of postural tonus by changing the reflex 
balance of the head. The change is characterized by 
a kinesthetic effect of lightness which carries over 
into.subsequent movements. X-ray photographs of 
20 normal adults were used to study the relation be- 
tween head and neck in 2 erect sitting postures, an 
“habitual” and an “experimental.” In the latter the 
balance of the S's head was altered by the E while 
the posture was being assumed. The postures were 
found to differ significantly in 2 linear and 2 angular 
measures taken from the X-ray photographs. An 
hypothesis is advanced to explain the kinesthetic ef- 
fect of lightness as the result of a change in the reflex 
balance between the tonus of neck muscles and the 
gravitational forces acting on the head.—Author 
Abstract. 

6858. Kaelbling, R., King, F. A., Achenbach, K., 
Branson, R, & Pasamanick, B. Reliability of 
autonomic responses. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 143- 
163.—"Twelve Ss had two identical conditioning ses- 
sions with continuous recording of autonomic ac- 
tivity. Test-retest reliability was examined by rank- 
order and directional correlation. Predictable re- 
sponses occurred with few stimuli, although base- 
lines were reproducible. Limitations of the notions 
of ‘stimulus specificity,’ ‘response stereotypy,’ and 
aw of initial value’ were found, and explanatory 
hypotheses proposed. . . . Intercorrelations of re- 
sponses were low. Directional reliability depended 
upon significant response changes, but positive rank- 
order correlations did not. The relationship of rank- 
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order response correlations to those of pre- and post- 
stimulus levels was equivocal. In GSR resistance the 
responses were greater with lower base levels, and 
vice versa, but this was not found in heart rate, heart- 
rate variability, respiration rate, and inspiration- 
respiration ratio."—C. H. Ammons. 


6859. Kallman, Franz J. (722 W. 168th St. 
NYC) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: 
Heredity and eugenics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Jan) 116, 577-581.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6860. Lerner, Michael; Dobzhansky, Theodore, 
& Muller, Hermann ]. Genetics today and The 
Origin of Species. Eugen. Quart., 1959(Dec), 6, 
240-248.—Excerpts from 3 papers prepared for the 
centennial of the publication of Charles Darwin's 
The Origin of Species by the 3 eminent geneticists. 
Titles of their papers are: “The Concept of Natural 
Selection,” “Variation and Evolution,” and "Guid- 
ance of Human Evolution."—G. C. Schwesinger. 


6861. Olds, James. (Los Angeles, Calif.) Self- 
stimulation experiments and differentiated reward 
systems. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular 
formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 671-687. 
—The technique of self-stimulation through chroni- 
cally implanted electrodes in rats is described and 
variations in response rate with variations in stimula- 
tion intensity suggest different degrees of homo- 
geneity of stimulated cells or fibers in different loca- 
tions, greater homogeneity being found with anterior 
forebrain and posterior hypothalamic placements. 
The inconsistent interactions of satiation and hunger 
with different self-stimulation intensities are handled 
by assuming that hunger motivation lowers the 
threshold of response of cells bordering the site of 
principal stimulation, Observed hunger effects were 
found to correlate negatively (—72%) with effects 
from androgen injections in castrated Ss. Chlor- 
promazine was found to have inhibitory effects upon 
self-stimulation response rates for placements in the 
posterior hypothalamus and anterior septal regions — 
F. К. Brush. 


6862. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurological 
Inst, Bristol, England) Where vital things hap- 
pen. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 673—694. 
—This Adolph Meyer Research Lecture read at the 
115th annual meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 27- 
May 1, 1959 is based upon Meyer's psychobiological 
framework. In an effort to bridge the gap between 
physiology and psychology, the philosophy underly- 
ing use of models is made clear and the limitations 
of machine models is indicated and illustrated from 
the author's own research work—N. H. Pronko. 


6863. Wolff, Peter C. (U. Houston) Subcor- 
tical electrical stimulation in primates: Differen- 
tial behavioral effects with operant conditioning 
schedules. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Tan), 20, 2927- 
2928.— Abstract. 

6864. Wright, Sewall. (U. Wisconsin) Genetics 
and the hierarchy of biological sciences. Science, 
1959 (Oct), 130, 959-965.— Genetics “has become in- 
extricably linked with cytology, biochemistry, general 
physiology, experimental embryology, the behavioral 
sciences, ecology, systematics, and even paleontology. 
If it should ever disappear as a separate discipline, 
it will only be because all theoretical biology has been 
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bound together into a single field, to a large extent 
through its efforts.” Major sections are: Classifica- 
tion of the Biological Sciences; Genetics at the Level 
of the Individual; Genetics and Cytology; The Gene 
—Earlier Ideas, Chemical Basis of Heredity, Fine 
Structure of the Gene, Terminology, Heterochroma- 
tin, Physiological Genetics, Developmental Genetics, 
Population Genetics, Conclusion —S. J. Lachman. 
6865. Zegers, Richard T. (Fordham U.) Photo- 
sensitization in relation to mean and standard 
deviation values. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(11, 
Whole No. 481), 25 p.—9 Ss participated in this 
study (all males except one) ranging in age from the 
20'sto the 40's. Several hypotheses concerning photo- 
sensitization were tested. It was found that: no 
evidence for the process of photosensitization could 
be found for the 4 chosen wavelengths studied; as 
well as no evidence for variation, as a function of 
wavelength, in the magnitude of the standard devia- 
tions of the log of threshold energy as examined in 
the experiment study. Other factors investigated in- 
clude findings on the estimated number of quanta re- 
quired for foveal stimulation—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstracts 6942, 7085, 8007) 
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6866. Adey, W. Ross. (Melbourne, Australia) 
Organization of the rhinencephalon. In H, H. 
Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain 
(see 34: 6888). Pp. 621-644.—The suggestion is 
made that at the diencephalic level, the hippocampus 
is reciprocally interconnected with the septum and 
intralaminar nuclei of the thalamus. Projections 
from the amygdala and entorhinal area are found in 
the midbrain which suggests that activity starting in 
the septum and thalamus may reach the midbrain and 
there modify the activity arising from the ascending 
reticular formation. Evidence further suggests that 
the periaqueductal gray matter of the midbrain con- 
stitutes an important relay station on pathways in- 
volved in affective reactions. 58 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


6867. Amassian, Vahé E., & Waller, Hardress J. 
(Washington, D. C.) Spatiotemporal patterns of 
activity in individual reticular neurons. In H. H. 
Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain 
(see 34: 6888). Рр. 69-108.—Locally anesthetized 
cats were the Ss for microelectrode analyses of the 
activity of individual reticular neurons, in response 
to mechanical and electrical stimulation applied to 
hairs or whiskers and to the pedal digits, respectively. 
The only evidence of somatotopic organization was 
that hindpaw stimulation more readily activated 
lateral than medial midbrain reticular neurons. The 
fact that changes in temporal pattern of discharge re- 
sult from changing the intensity, rate, or afferent 
source of stimulation, does not preclude peripheral 
spatial representation in the temporal patterns of dis- 
charge since all temporal aspects of the response to 
stimulation of a given limb could not usually be 
matched by any intensity of stimulation to another 
limb. The pattern of early phases of response to 
repeated stimulation is suggested to be important in 
creating a temporal representation of the spatial. 54 
refs.—F. R. Brush. 


6868. Arduini, A. (Pisa, Italy) Enduring po- 
tential changes evoked in the cerebral cortex by 
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stimulation of brain stem reticular formation and 
thalamus. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular 
formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 333-351. 
—А carefully controlled series of acute experiments 
with cats indicates that the surface-negative potential 
shifts which results from repetitive natural or elec- 
trical stimulation occurs at the level of the cortex and 
may be attributed to postsynaptic activity. High fre- 
quency (300/sec) stimulation of the midbrain re- 
ticular formation also produces this form of cortical 
response. Both sensory and reticular effects can be 
abolished by nembutal in dosages sufficiently small 
to leave intact the primary response of the specific 
projection area. These sensory and reticular stimula- 
tions simultaneously produce the typical EEG arousal 
patterns if such stimulation is timed to occur on a 
background of synchronized cortical activity. Both 
effects can be blocked by the same dosage of nembutal. 
Stimulation of midline and lateral thalamic nuclei at 
a high rate (60/sec) also produced surface-negative 
potential changes, midline stimulation resulting in 
bilateral responses, lateral stimulation producing ipsi- 
lateral responses if the activation of the ascending 
reticular formation is prevented, e.g., by light nebutal 
anesthesia. 44 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


6869. Benton, Arthur L. (Chr), Eiduson, 
Samuel; Scheibel, Madge E., Scheibel, Arnold B., 
Roberts, Eugene; Riesen, Austin H., & Eisenberg, 
Leon. Brain and behavior: Session I. Sym- 
posium, 1959. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 
30, 1-48.—Under the title “Neurohumors, Drugs and 
Behavior," Eiduson presents some established facts, 
some speculation, and some enthusiastic fancies. He 
discusses whether transmission in the CNS is chemi- 
cal, the effects of drugs, and causes of behavior. 
The Scheibels present data on the "Physiology of 
Consciousness." The important role of GABA is de- 
scribed by Roberts under the title “Some Aspects of 
the Biochemistry and Physiology of Gamma Amino- 
butyric Acid in the Central Nervous System." Riesen 
reports experimental work with chimpanzees and 
kittens on “Effects of Stimulus Deprivation on the 
Development and Atrophy of the Visual Sensory 
System.” In discussing “Conceptual Problems in 
Relating Brain and Behavior," Eisenberg makes it 
clear that he does not regard behavior as solely ex- 
Plicable from physiologic study; psychology and so- 
Ciology are equally as vital. But physiology must be 
stressed because it is less familiar to use and should 
not be ignored.—R. E. Perl. 


6870. Bishop, George H. (St. Louis, Mo.) The 
place of cortex in a reticular system. In H. H. 
Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain 
(see 34: 6888). Pp. 413-421—Arguing from the 
comparative neuroanatomic studies of C. J. Herrick, 
the reticular formation of the midbrain is viewed as 
just one of many levels at which interaction between 
major centers occurs, all such foci of interaction 
being defined as comprising a "reticular system." 
Attention is drawn to such a reticular layer of the 
cortex, occurring in the cat, within the upper 0.5 mm. 
of cortex. This level of cortex is viewed as having 
Still primitive connections in an otherwise "new" 
neurallevel. The activity of this reticular cortex is 
typified by recruitment waves corresponding to thala- 
mic and distant cortical stimulation—F. R. Brush. 
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6871. Bradley, Philip B. (Pisa, Italy) The cen- 
tral action of certain drugs in relation to the re- 
ticular formation of the brain. In H. H. Jasper 
et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 
34: 6888). Pp. 123-149.—This chapter summarizes 
the effects of a variety of drugs (e.g., acetylcholine; 
physostigmine; atropine; dl-, d-, and l-amphetamine; 
mescaline; LSD 25; chlorpromazine; and pentobarbi- 
tone) in 3 classes of experiments (a) intact conscious 
cats in which the effect of the drug on behavior and 
electrical activity of the brain can be observed simul- 
taneously; (b) acute preparations (encéphale isolé 
and cerveau isolé) using both cats and monkeys 
where the effects of drugs on central electrical ac- 
tivity was observed, controlling for the effects of 
blood pressure changes induced by the drugs; and (c) 
the effects of drugs on the arousal responses pro- 
duced by reticular and/or peripheral stimulation using 
the encéphale isolé preparation. These studies sug- 
gest to the author an hypothesis postulating 3 sepa- 
rate sites of action for these drugs: (a) reticular 
formation, e.g., depressant (barbiturates) or excitant 
(amphetamine) ; (b) diffuse thalamic projection sys- 
tem, eg. cholinergic drugs; and (c) afferent input 
into the reticular formation, e.g., depressant (chlor- 
promazine) or excitant (LSD 25). 36 refs.—F. R. 
Brush. 

6872. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Boston, Mass.) 
Studies of evoked responses by flash in man and 
cat. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular forma- 
tion of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 151-168.— 
Studies of the secondary discharge evoked by a brief 
supramaximal light flash under control conditions 
and under a variety of anesthetics, e.g., avertin, 
chloralose, chloroform and nembutal, indicate that 
the secondary discharge does not have a diffuse rep- 
resentation at the cortex and has no counterpart in 
the lateral geniculate. Amplitude of response at the 
collicular and more rostral dorsal levels of the brain 
stem is not as drastically affected by barbiturate or 
avertin anesthesia as those in the medial brain stem. 
The presence of double responses in the center 
median and subthalamus suggests to the author that 
impulses from a single flash reach these centers by 
more than one route although the possibility of cor- 
ticofugal return as well as optic nerve input is recog- 
nized. The double response at the cortex under anes- 
thesia has the appearance of blocking a normally ac- 
tive inhibitory mechanism. 28 refs—F. R. Brush. 


6873. Cadwallader, Thomas Christy. (U. Buf- 
falo) The effects of pyriform cortex lesions on 
the emotional behavior of rats. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959(Dec), 20, 2395-2396.—Abstract. 


6874. Dell, Paul C. (Paris, France) Humoral 
effects on the brain stem reticular formations. In 
H. H. Jasper et al (Eds.), Reticular formation of the 
brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 365-379.—The effects of 
changes in sympathetic tone and circulating epine- 
phrine, and the effects of variations of pCO, and рО», 
upon somatic reticular formations are studied in an 
unspecified organism, presumably the cat. Prebulbar, 
premammillary, prebulbar transpontine, prepontine, 
and diencephalic sections are performed with careful 
control for the effects of edema, hypoxemia, and the 
level of circulating epinephrine and norepinephrine. 
The studies indicate the presence of a stimulating 
effect of circulating epinephrine on the mesencephalic 
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part of the reticular formation which may be at- 
tributed directly to humoral action (reticular slab 
preparation). The existence of a depressing effect 
mediated by a reflex carotid sinus response to in- 
creased blood pressure is indicated. 22 refs.—F. R. 
Brush. 

6875. Domino, Edward F. (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan) A pharmacologic analysis of some reticular 
and spinal cord systems. In H, H. Jasper et al. 
(Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: 
6888). Pp. 285-312.—Existing literature and the 
authors own work on cats indicate that stimulation 
of various points in the bulbar reticular formation 
can result in discrete responses affecting respiration, 
blood pressure, patellar reflex, and the EEG. More 
frequently, multiple responses are obtained and often 
these cannot be dissociated by variation of stimula- 
tion intensity. Occasionally, appropriate drug dos- 
ages can achieve this dissociation, e.g., light anes- 
thesia will reduce the EEG arousal response and leave 
the respiratory and vasomotor responses intact. The 
density of cells and their afferents and efferents to- 
gether with the diversity of response from stimula- 
tion of 1 cu. mm. suggests the reticular formation 
as a site of integration of both afferent and efferent 
activity. The author also reviews the literature on 
the action of CO,, cholinergic and adrenergic com- 
pounds, and the tranquilizers upon the reticular con- 
trol of respiratory and vasomotor responses, and the 
patellar reflex. 136 refs.—F. R. Brush. 

6876. Eldred, Earl, & Fujimori, Bunichi. (Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Relations of the reticular forma- 
tion to muscle spindle activation. In H. H. Jasper 
et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 
34: 6888). Pp. 275-283.— Changes in the activity of 
gamma motoneurons are deduced by monitoring the 
discharge in spindular afferent fibers of the dorsal 
root, isolated as single units. Accelerated firing dur- 
ing stimulation of the brain is interpreted as facilita- 
tion, and a slowing as inhibition, of gamma efferent 
activity. Facilitation is also indicated by gross 
muscular contraction associated with increased firing. 
Spindular afferents are influenced by stimulation of 
the reticular formation in many wide areas ranging 
from medullary levels up to the subthalamus. Stimu- 
lation in areas above the red nucleus typically shows 
facilitation, bilaterally equal. Levels around the red 
nucleus or in the medulla about the vestibular nuclei 
frequently show unequal facilitation on the 2 sides. 
In areas which are unrelated to specific postural 
mechanisms, bilaterally symmetrical facilitation of 
spindles is found. 16 refs.—F. R. Brush. 

6877. Emmers, Raimond. (Syracuse U.) Areas 
in the brain stem of the hooded rat which facili- 
tate or inhibit reflexly induced flexion. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3853.—Abstract. 

6878. French, John D. (Long Beach, Calif.) 
Corticifugal connections with the reticular forma- 
tion. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular forma- 
tion of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 491-505.— 
Both neo- and paleocortical areas have been found to 
connect rather directly with the midbrain reticular 
formation and thence to exert an influence on both 
cephalically and caudally directed mechanisms. 
Stimulation of such cortical regions as sensorimotor 
frontal oculomotor, cingulate gyrus, orbitofrontal 
surface superior temporal gyrus and tip, paraoccipi- 
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tal region, and enthorhinal cortex typically elicits 
cortical and behavioral arousal in a normally sleep- 
ing monkey with chronic electrode implants. This 
stimulation applied to the awake but inattentive S 
elicited behavior similar to the alertness resulting 
from normal environmental stimulation. In all in- 
stances total-body responses, rather than isolated part- 
body responses, were elicited, with remarkable con- 
stancy of response. Minimally supraliminal stimula- 
tion typically elicits alertness, attentive search and 
similar behaviors, while more intense stimulation re- 
sults in emotional displays, freezing, or hyperactivity. 
56 refs.—F. R. Brush. 

6879. Gastaut, Henri. (Marseilles, France) The 
role of the reticular formation in establishing con- 
ditioned reactions. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), 
Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 
561-679.—This chapter reviews the modern, prin- 
cipally foreign literature devoted to the search for the 
neural locus of conditioning. Having ruled out the 
cortex as the principal locus of conditioning (rudi- 
mentary alimentary and rage CRs have been obtained 
in completely decorticated dogs), attention is focused 
on evidence suggesting that ablation of specific and 
nonspecific thalamic nuclei does not prevent the 
“closure” of the circuit between CS and US. The 
mesodiencephalic reticular formation has been found 
to exert an influence on both defensive and alimen- 
tary CRs in a complex fashion. While “closure” is 
said to correspond to the activation of one or more 
sensory converging centers in the brain stem, differ- 
entiation and detailed control and coordination of 
CRs is left to the cortex. Pavlov's irradiation is also 
called “rerouting.” 45 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


6880. Gerard, Ralph W. (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Final summary. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), 
Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). 
Pp. 745-754.—Attention is focused on technical ad- 
vances in recent years, the need for analyzing the 
undifferentiated mass of the reticular formation into 
its differentiated functions and structures, the inte- 
grative functions of the reticular formation, its in- 
formation handling capacity, the need for caution 
in interpreting local potentials (the only thing that 
matters in behavior is whether and how often neurons 
fire), and the potentiality of feedback loops in deal- 
ing with the big problem of the overall organization 
of the nervous system. The problem of conscious- 
ness is still seen as a problem, but its presence or 
absence can be a useful datum—F, R. Brush. 


„6881. Gilliatt, R. W. (London, England) Ре- 
ripheral nerve conduction in neurological patients. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 22, 344. 
—Summary of a paper presented at the 59th meeting 
of the Society of British Neurological Surgeons.— 
M. L. Simmel. 

6882. Green, John D. (Los Angeles, Calif.) The 
rhinencephalon: Aspects of its relation to þe- 
havior and the reticular activating system. In 
H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of 
the brain (see 34: 6888). Рр. 607-619.—A fter deal- 
ing with the complex literature on the effects of 
rhinencephalic lesions, stimulation, and the inter- 
actions of these with various sex steroid treatments 
and with environmental conditions, the author 
struggles with the problem of dealing with conscious- 
ness at an empirical level. Beyond saying that the 
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rhinencephalon is interspersed between the reticular 
activating system and the neocortex, and is somehow 
involved in emotional and visceral behavior, further 
conclusions are withheld as speculative. 54 refs.— 
F. R. Brush. 

6883. Harris, Geoffrey W. (London, England) 
The reticular formation, stress, and endocrine ac- 
tivity. In Н. Н. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular 
formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 207-221. 
In a review of the gross anatomy and principle func- 
tions of the reticular formation, attention is called 
to specific changes in the pattern of activity of the 
pituitary and to nonspecific changes in pituitary func- 
tion (greater secretion of antidiretic and adreno- 
corticotropic hormones and suppressed secretion of 
thyrotropic hormones), both of which may be brought 
about by diverse sources of sensory input. The effect 
of 24-hour electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus 
(supraoptico-hypophysial tract) upon thyroid func- 
tion was determined in 43 normal rabbits. 33 showed 
inhibition or no change, and 10 showed increased 
thyroid activity. 32 of those showing inhibition or 
no change were adrenalectomized, whereupon the 
same stimulation showed 13 with inhibition or no 
change and 19 with varying degrees of increased 
thyroid activity. Other experiments indicate that im- 
plants of stilbestrol di-n. butyrate in the mammilary 
region of the hypothalamus may result in full sexual 
behavior in female cats. 57 ref.—F. К. Brush. 


6884. Hume, David M. (Richmond, Va.) Hy- 
pothalamic localization for the control of various 
endocrine secretions. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), 
Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: EOM 
Pp. 231-248.—Electrolytic lesions in the hypothala- 
mus were employed to map the regions responsible 
for the control of anterior pituitary secretion of 
ACTH, thyrotropin, and gonadotropin in dogs. His- 
tologic analysis of the lesions producing decreased 
activity of the appropriate hormone system indicates 
that separate areas are involved for each of the 3 
Pituitary secretions. The cell bodies controlling 
ACTH and thyrotropin secretion are located in the 
Posterior portion of the supraoptic area and direct 
axons into the anterior portion of the median emi- 
nence, possibly making contact with portal vessels 
into the anterior pituitary. Whether the release of 
ACTH and thyrotropin is the result of differential 
location of different neural secretions is undeter- 
mined, The cell bodies controlling gonadotropic hor- 
mone secretion may be located in the posterior tuberal 
area, These send fibers, which comprise the tubero- 
hypophysial tract, to the posterior limb of the stalk. 

3 refs. —F. R. Brush. 


6885. Ingram, Walter R. (Iowa City, Іа.) Modi- 
fication of learning by lesions and stimulation in 
the diencephalon and related structures. In H. H. 
Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain 
(see 34: 6888). Рр. 535—544.— Bilateral lesions of 
the ventromedial hypothalamic nuclei of cats were 
found to inhibit an already learned free operant, and 
either to retard or preclude original learning. Stimu- 
lation studies uniformly used stimuli 0.1 v. below the 
Overt response threshold for that location. Follow- 
ing learning of the free operant, such stimulation in 
the perifornical area retarded the response in 6 Ss, 
Complete cessation of responding was observed dur- 
ing stimulation of the septum (2 Ss), perifornical (2 
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Ss) and posterior hypothalamus (1 5). 3 Ss de- 
veloped a conditioned suppression response to stimu- 
lation and subsequently refused not only to press the 
bar but to eat food presented in the experimental 
space. Stimulation sites here were septal and peri- 
fornical. Stimulation of hippocampus, caudate nu- 
cleus, anterior ventral nucleus, cingulate gyrus, and 
corpus callosum in a total of 7 Ss showed no effect 
upon the operant response, while stimulation of the 
posterolateral and antermedial hypothalamic regions 
facilitated the operant in 2 Ss. Similar results were 
found for cats learning an instrumental avoidance re- 
sponse in a shuttlebox. 18 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


6886. Ingvar, David Н. (Lund, Sweden) Corti- 
cal state of excitability and cortical circulation. 
In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of 
the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 381-408.—Using a 
new technique (measuring interdrop intervals from 
a cannula in the superior sagital sinus) cerebral blood 
flow was correlated with blood pressure changes and 
EEG activity in the cat. With changes in blood 
pressure, heart activity and respiration eliminated, 
an increase in cerebral blood flow occurs, when corti- 
cal activation is induced by reticular stimulation, 
Since these changes were also observed after the 
cerebral vasomotor nerves were cut, the latter are 
assumed to play a minor role in the observed cir- 
culatory effects of arousal. Some evidence suggests 
that CO, is a metabolite importantly involved in these 
changes, since the magnitude of the blood flow 
changes in part upon the level of СО» in the blood. 
65 refs —F. R. Brush. 

6687. Jasper, Н. Н. (Montreal, Canada) Recent 
advances in our understanding of ascending ac- 
tivities of the reticular system. In H. H. Jasper 
et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 
34: 6888). Pp. 319-331.—After selectively review- 
ing the literature since the Laurentian Conference in 
1953 on the cortical facilitatory and inhibitory func- 
tions of reticular activity, the editor of this volume 
concludes that both functions are to be found and that 
the problems of arousal, consciousness, and selective 
attention are not going to be understood until we de- 
code the various temporal patterns of cortical unit 
discharge. Further, we must understand how these 
temporal patterns of discharge are affected by facili- 
tatory and inhibitory states which are apparently set 
up in the synaptic-dendritic structures controlling the 
firing of cortical cells.—F. R. Brush. 

6888. Jasper, Herbert H., Proctor, Lorne D., 
Knighton, Robert S., Noshay, William C., & Cos- 
tello, Russell T. (Eds.) Reticular formation of the 
brain. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1958. xiv, 
766 p. $16.00.—International symposium, sponsored 
by the Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Michigan and 
held at the hospital March 14—16, 1957. (see 34: 
6855, 6861, 6866, 6867, 6868, 6870, 6871, 6872, 6874, 
6875, 6876, 6878, 6879, 6880, 6882, 6883, 6884, 6885, 
6886, 6887, 6889, 6890, 6894, 6895, 6896, 6897, 6898, 
6899, 6900, 6905, 6907, 6910, 6912, 6913, 6919, 7198, 
8251)—F. R. Brush. 

6889. Jung, Richard. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Germany) Coordination of specific and nonspe- 
cific afferent impulses at single neurons of the 
visual cortex. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Re- 
ticular formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 
423-434.—In the cat encéphale isolé preparation the 
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response of single neurons in the visual cortex was 
observed under 3 conditions of stimulation: thalamic 
and reticular stimulation during light and darkness, 
thalamic stimuli and light flashes given separately and 
together, and thalamic and reticular stimuli applied 
during flickering light. Single pulse or low fre- 
quency thalamic stimulation usually produced a long 
latency group of spikes in the visual cortex followed 
by a periodic or continuous afterdischarge. Ке- 
sponses to light stimulation can be modified by thala- 
mic and/or reticular stimulation and vice versa. The 
number of cortical neurons firing is subject to similar 
interactions between external and thalamoretieular 
stimulation. Summation of response to simultane- 
ous visual and thalamic stimulation occurs as does 
occlusion of the longer latency response by the faster 
one. The СЕЕ of neurons responsive to light may 
be increased by repeated thalamic and/or reticular 
Stimulation. 25 rets.—F. К. Brush. 


6890. Killam, К. F., & Killam, E. К. (Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Drug action on pathways involving 
the reticular formation. In Н. Н. Jasper et al. 
(Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: 
6888). Pp. 111-122.—The authors summarize their 
findings from experiments with cats where the pri- 
mary dependent variable was the threshold of EEG 
arousal pattern (decreased amplitude and increased 
frequency) from stimulation of the brain stem reticu- 
lar formation at the level of the intra-aural plane, 
the diffuse thalamic projection system (nucleus cen- 
tralis lateralis), or a peripheral nerve (sciatic). The 
effects of stimulation at various of these 3 levels upon 
the response at reticular and thalamic as well as the 
cortical levels were reported under control conditions 
and under appropriate dosages of mephenesin, pento- 
barbital, reserpine and chlorpromazine. Both nor- 
mal and immobilized cats were employed. Pentobar- 
bital blocks EEG arousal to both reticular and thala- 
mic stimulation while mephenesin blocks EEG arousal 
only from thalamic stimulation, suggesting a direct 
reticular-cortical connection system. Pentobarbital 
also blocked reticular responsiveness to sciatic and 
intrareticular stimulation. Reserpine and chlorpro- 
mazine had little if any effect on EEG arousal from 
reticular or thalamic stimulation but chlorpromazine 
increased the threshold for behavioral arousal to 
thalamic stimulation while lowering the threshold of 
reticular responses to peripheral and intrareticular 
stimulation. 21 refs.—F. К. Brush. 


6891. Kononiachenko, V. A. (USSR Acad. Medi- 
cal Sciences) Analiz narushenii vysshei пегупої 
deiatel’nosti pri gipertonicheskoi bolezni. [Analy- 
sis of disturbances of higher nervous activity in hy- 
pertension.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 641- 
648,—Disorders in higher nervous activity involving 
vascular regulation were studied in 100 Ss suffering 
from hypertension in all stages of the condition. 
From the earliest stages the excitatory process pre- 
dominates over a weakened inhibitory process. Later, 
along with weakening of the processes of internal 
inhibition, there sets in a “decline and exhaustion 
of the excitatory processes and the emergence of 
transmarginal inhibition.” Disturbances in the higher 
nervous activity under study manifest themselves in 
the form of “isolated pathological points” or are ac- 
companied by a general neurotic syndrome, sleep dis- 
orders, and reactions of other organs and systems. It 
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appears that the emergence and development of hy- 
pertension under the influence of “psychoemotional 
factors” are due to a disturbance in the relationship 
of various aspects of the nervous processes in the 
sphere of vascular regulation and in that of the 
second signal system. Such disturbance is to be 
seen in all types of nervous systems and may be 
sufficient to elicit pressor reactions even under the 
influence of slight emotional excitations—J. D. Lon- 
don. 

6892. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll., 
NYC) The mind-brain problem and Hughlings 
Jackson’s doctrine of concomitance. Amer. J. 
Psychiat, 1960(Feb), 116, 718-722.—Hughlings 
Jackson’s doctrine of concomitance is related to 
voluntary and automatic functions in cases where the 
former may be lost and the latter intact explainable 
as a function of the hierarchy of neuronal levels. 
Memory is also related concomitantly to the limbic 
system but the notion of a “memory center" is re- 
jected.—N. Н. Pronko. 


6893. Lévy, A., Monnier, M., & Krupp, Р. (О. 
Basel, Switzerland) Elektrophysiologische Analyse 
funktioneller Verbindungen zwischen den Haupt- 
strukturen des extrapyramidalen Systems. [Elec- 
trophysiological analysis of functional connections 
between the main structures of the extrapyramidal 
system.] Conf. neurol., 1959, 19, 334-348.—In 9 rab- 
bits electrodes were implanted stereotactically into 
various subcortical structures; electrode placements 
were verified histologically. Stimulating frequencies 
varied between 3, 8, and 16 impulses/sec., pulse dura- 
tion 3-4 msec., voltages .05-3 volts. Responses were 
recorded on a 16-channel EEG. “Functional connec- 
tions were found between neostriatum and motor cor- 
tex or pallidum ; pallidum and ventro-lateral thalamus 
or midbrain reticular formation; corpus subthala- 
micum Luysii and pallidum; substantia nigra and 
striatum or pallidum; ventro-lateral thalamus and 
motor cortex; medial thalamus and neostriatum or 
pallidum. These demonstrations led to the concep- 
tion that extrapyramidal motricity is regulated by 
complex reflex arcs located at various levels. In 
cases of dyskinesia, the coordination of these super- 
imposed reflex arcs or circuits is altered mainly by 
interruption of the striate chain. A partial compen- 
sation may be obtained by neurosurgical interruption 
of the cortical or pallidal circuits." English and 
French summaries, .54-item bibliog.—M. L. Simmel. 


6894. Li, Choh-Luh. (Bethesda, Md.) Activity 
of interneurons in the motor cortex. In H. H. 
Jasper et al. (Eds.), Recticular formation of the 
brain (see 34: 6888). Рр. 459-472.—Microelectrodes 
were used to record the activity of interneurons and 
pyramidal neurons in the cat's precruciate cortex in 
response to stimulation of the ventral lateral nucleus 
of the thalamus and the medullary pyramid. Pyra- 
midal fibers conduct with velocities ranging from 3 
to 90 M/sec, with a 2.8 msec. recovery period. Con- 
nections between pyramidal fibers and the ascending 
reticular system, and between the pyramidal neurons 
and the ventral lateral nucleus of the thalamus were 
demonstrated. Stimulation of the ventral lateral 
nucleus suppresses the activity of cortical inter- 
neurons which in turn inhibit re-excitation of pyra- 
midal neurons. 37 refs.—F. R. Brush. 
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6895. Lilly, John С. (Bethesda, Md.) Learning 
motivated by subcortical stimulation: The start 
and stop patterns of behavior. In H. H. Jasper 
et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 
34: 6888). Pp. 705-721.—A double pulse of some 
specified amplitude can be used to instrumentally rein- 
force bar pressing (start pattern) with certain elec- 
trode placements while termination of a train of such 
impulses increasing in intensity over time can be 
used to instrumentally reinforce escape behavior 
(stop pattern) in other locations. The "start" areas 
represent a greater portion of the brain so far ex- 
plored than do the "stop" areas. The data reported 
here are the preliminary findings from a project 
aimed at mapping the entire brain for reward and 
punishment placements. The proposition that initia- 
tion and repetition of all actions are internally re- 
warding or cause the termination of internal punish- 
ment is made. Internal reward and punishment re- 
fer to unspecified neurophysiological events. 15 refs. 
—F. R. Brush. 

6896. Lindsley, Donald B. (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
The reticular system and perceptual discrimina- 
tion. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular forma- 
tion of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 513-534.— 
The distinction is drawn between general arousal 
which may be mediated by the more caudal portion 
of the reticular formation and specific alertness which 
appears to be mediated by more rostral reticular and 
nonspecific thalamic nuclei. An energizing effect of 
reticular activity is also seen in the reduction of sim- 
ple reaction time by reticular stimulation. These 
notions are pulled together in Bishop and Bartley's 
concept of cortical (here alpha) excitability cycles 
which dictated experiments in which brief stimuli 
are presented in specific temporal relation to the phase 
of alpha activity. Psychophysical determination 
found the human 2-flash threshold minimum (tem- 
poral separation of 2 light flashes for correct iden- 
tification as 2 stimuli) to be 100-150 msec. Monkey 
and cat visual cortex shows 2 evoked potential pat- 
terns when stimuli are separated by 100-150 msec., 
but only one with 50 msec. separation. Reticular 
Stimulation preceding such subthreshold stimulation 
permits the 2-response pattern to develop. Similar 
relations between the psychophysics of disjunctive 
reaction time and the behavior and electrical activity 
of cortex are reported. 36 refs.—F. К. Brush. 

6897. Livingston, Robert B. (Bethesda, Md.) 
Central control of afferent activity. In H. H. 
Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain 
(see 34: 6888). Pp. 177-185.—The author reviews 
Some of the relevant literature and concludes that 
current conceptions of the mode of action of the cen- 
tral nervous system in handling information dealing 
with sensory and motor phenomena are in need of re- 
Yision. A "transactional mechanism" rather than a 

switchboard” mechanism is more appropriate in view 

ОЁ the repeated demonstrations of the role of the 
reticular formation in the modification of first and 
higher order neuronal responses to peripheral sense 
organ stimulation. Further, a number of discrete 
regions of the cortex are known to project to the 
reticular formation, permitting cortical modification 
Of ascending impulses and intrareticular activity. 
The plasticity of the central nervous system, and 
especially the reticular formation, is emphasized. 
47 refs.—F. R. Brush. 
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6898. Mason, John W. (Washington, D. C.) 
The central nervous system regulation of ACTH 
secretion. In Н. Н. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular 
formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 645-670. . 
“Stimulation of the infundibular portion of the hy- 
pothalamus elevates levels of plasma 17-hydroxycorti- 
costeroid (17-OH-CS) in the monkey while similar 
stimulation of putamen or anterior thalamus does 
not. Stimulation of the amygdaloid nucleus produces 
a maximal increase in plasma 17-OH-CS levels, while 
stimulation of the hippocampus-fornix system re- 
sults in a prolonged suppression of pituitary-adreno- 
cortieal activity. Speculation on these findings sug- 
gests a cyclical mechanism, from reticular formation 
and hypothalamus to the limbic system and back, in 
which the hippocampus is thought to have a nega- 
tive feedback function.—F. R. Brush. 


6899. Morrell, Frank. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Some electrical events involved in the formation 
of temporary connections. In H. H. Jasper et al. 
(Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 34: 
6888). Pp. 545-560.—A 200 cps pure tone was used 
as the CS and a flashing light (3-12 per sec.) as the 
US in conditioning the EEG arousal response. The 
initial CR took the form of a generalized (present 
at all recording sites) activation pattern. With con- 
tinued CS-US pairings the CR becomes more specific 
to the occipital poles, shows an “on-effect” to the 
tone, and an aíterdischarge having the same wave 
form and phase relationships as the direct driving 
response. Rabbits, cats, and monkeys all show simi- 
lar effects. The effects of epileptogenic cortical le- 
sions and thalamic lesions upon this type of condition- 
ing are also reported.—F. R. Brush. 


6900. Nauta, Walle J. H., & Kuypers, Henricus 
G. J. M. (Washington, D.C.) Some ascending 
pathways in the brain stem reticular formation. In 
H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of 
the brain (see 34: 6888). Рр. 3-30.—This is а re- 
port of several neuroanatomic studies in the cat in 
which axon degeneration resulting from electrolytic 
lesions in the brain stem reticular formation was 
traced through the use of the Nauta-Gygax silver 
stain method. A widespread extralemniscal pathway 
was found to ascend, as а component of Forel's 
tractus fasciculorum, from the medial and magno- 
cellular region of the medullary and pontine reticular 
formation to a diffuse termination in the tegmental 
reticular formation, superior colliculus, thalamic and 
subthalamic nuclei. Other evidence suggests that 
Forel’s system contains ascending projection path- 
ways from both medial and lateral regions of the bul- 
bar reticular formation. An extensive mesencephalic 
region projects to the hypothalamus, preoptic, and 
septal nuclei via the dorsal longitudinal fasciculus. 
This projection system receives fibers from spinal 
and trigeminal cell groups as well as ascending re- 
ticular projections. Being reciprocally connected 
with the limbic system, it appears to the authors to 
represent a neural mechanism of homeostatic control 
over endocrine and autonomic function. 46 refs— 
F. R. Brush. 

6901. Nayrac, P. Esquisse de la théorie des 
comportements adaptifs. [Sketch of theory of 
adaptive behavior.]  Evolut. psychiat., 1959(Oct- 
Dec), No. 4, 513-540.—A mathematically based feed- 
back theory is proposed for the study of cerebral 
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functions. Furthermore, a rationale is provided by 
means of which a mechanical model can be con- 
structed which would duplicate many cortical func- 
tions. However, controversy is apparent. One group 
states that psychic life is nothing else but cerebral 
physiology and that cybernetic researches will ulti- 
mately succeed in completely assimilating human be- 
havior to a mechanical model. Opponents say that 
cerebral physiology will never exhaust, or be able 
to reduce human behavior to any mechanical system. 
—L. A. Ostlund. : 
6902. Nielson, Harold Clarke. (U. Utah) Sub- 
cortical stimulation: Transfer of training between 
the caudate nucleus and the centre median. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3404.—Abstract. 
6903. Nikolaeva, V. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, Russia) K voprosu o patologii vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti u sobak silnogo uravnove- 
shennogo tipa. [On pathology of higher nervous 
activity in dogs of strong equilibrated type.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 706-711—Experi- 
ments were conducted on 4 dogs with “strong equi- 
librated type of nervous system” displaying “adequate 
mobility” of the processes of excitation and inhibi- 
tion. In order to bring about disturbance of higher 
nervous activity, the dogs were subjected to experi- 
mental treatments capable of bringing on experi- 
mental neurosis. Both the number of treatments was 
increased, “causing an overstrain of the basic nery- 
ous processes and their mobility,” and the time of 
action of such “traumatizing influences on the brain 
cells" prolonged. ""Traumatization of the nervous 
system" in every dog was carried out over a period 
of 18 to 24 months with daily experimentation. How- 
ever, no prolonged or profund deviations in higher 
nervous activity were орѕегуей.—/. D. London. 
6904. Ogden, T. E., Robert, Francoise, & Car- 
michael, E. Arnold. (National Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) Some sensory syndromes in children: In- 
difference to pain and sensory neuropathy. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 22, 267— 
276.—The authors present a systematic review of the 
literature concerning so-called insensitivity or in- 
difference to pain since childhood. They regard the 
“sensory syndrome" as the result of 3 etiologically 
unrelated conditions: congenital indifference to pain, 
progressive sensory radicular neuropathy, and non- 
progressive sensory neuropathy. Each of these con- 
ditions is described in detail and illustrated by a 
comprehensive case discussion. 62-item bibliog.— 
M. L. Simmel. 
6905. O'Leary, James L., Kerr, Frederick W. L., 
& Goldring, Sidney. (St. Louis, Mo.) The rela- 
tion between spinoreticular and ascending cepha- 
lic systems. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular 
formation of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 187-202. 
—Emphasizing the complexity of sensory input to 
the spinal cord, the authors point to further com- 
plexity in the sensory relay system by noting that the 
sensory and reticular systems share a common path 
to the lower medulla. While functions have been 
assigned to the 4 classes of sensory neurons (based 
on threshold and conduction rates) this assignment 
applies only to the sensory relay system and little is 
known of their higher level connections. At least 
2 possible extrasensory routes from spinal cord to 
midbrain exist. Slow gamma axons were found to 
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produce a relatively short-latency well synchronized 
midbrain potential, while fast axons contribute to 
longer-latency slow potentials. Stimulation of mid- 
brain tegmentum and/or midline diencephalon was 
found to produce cortical d.c. shifts. 22 refs.—FP. R. 
Brush. 

6906. Orlov, V. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, Russia) О mekhanizmakh vliianiia 
kory bol’shikh polusharii na reaktsii periferiche- 
skikh sosudov. [On mechanisms of influence of the 
cerebral cortex on reactions of the peripheral (blood) 
vessels.] Zh, vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 712- 
721.—Conditioned vascular reflexes were elaborated 
in 6 dogs in whom subsequent direct electric stimula- 
tion of separate cortical regions became possible 
through chronically implanted electrodes. Plethys- 
mographic recordings of the reactions of the pe- 
ripheral blood vessels were made. It was found 
that direct stimulation of the cerebral cortex can 
elicit in unanesthetized animals constriction of the 
blood vessels, their dilation, and periodic vascular 
waves. The effect of stimulation depends on localiza- 
tion of the electrodes, but is not strictly constant 
when the same cortical region undergoes repeated 
stimulation, Under certain conditions direct cortical 
stimulation leads to modification of conditions and 
unconditioned vascular reflexes and to disturbance 
of the inhibition associated with differentiation and 
extinction. The cortical region of the motor analyzer 
appears to be in closer connection with the vasomotor 
mechanisms than that of the parietal lobe.—/. D. 
London. 


‚6907. Papez, James W. (Columbus, O.) The 
visceral brain: Its components and connections. 
In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation 
of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 591-605.—This 
paper is a general listing, together with principal 
functions, of the various parts of the rhinenecphalon 
which includes the entire limbic lobe. Facts and 
hunches are both presented, Major functions of 
these areas are biologically grounded to the “reflex 
level of innate activity." 19 refs.—F. R. Brush. 

6908. Pin-hsi, Lee. Some problems in treating 
were psi Ch eher nervous activity in psy- 
chological study. Acta psychol, Sinica, 1959, 3(6), 
402-406. И is an 

6909, Pollack, Max. (New York U.) Effect of 
brain tumor on perception of hidden figures, sort- 
ing behavior, and problem solving performance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3405-3406.—Ab- 
stract. 

6910. Purpura, Dominick Р. (NYC) Organi- 
zation of excitatory and inhibitory synaptic elec- 
trogenesis in the cerebral cortex. In H. H. Jasper 
et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the brain (see 
34: 6888). Pp. 435-457 —Utilizing both intracellular 
detection of membrane hyperpolarization and topical 
application of GABA (gamma-aminobutyric acid) 
to blockade depolarizing postsynaptic potentials of 
the cortical surface in cats, inhibitory postsynaptic 
potentials were uncovered. The magnitude of this 
revealed inhibitory potential is greater when it is 
embedded in augmenting or recruiting responses 
than when it is concealed in reticulocortical potentials. 
Subcortical stimulation was found to evoke a variety 
of responses in pyramidal cells (predominantly ex- 
Citatory, inhibitory, or oscillating between these) 
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depending on the inhibitory or excitatory nature of 
the mediating interneurons. 37 refs—F. К. Brush. 

6911. Roshchina, L. F. (Inst. Nutrition, Mos- 
cow, Russia) Vliianie neirotropnykh veshchestv 
na korkovuiu deiatel’nost’ i krovianoe davlenie 
sobak s éksperimental’noi gipertoniei. [Influence 
of neurotropic substances on cortical activity and 
blood pressure in dogs with experimentally induced 
hypertension.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 
684-689.—The cortical activity of 2 dogs with con- 
ditioned hypertension of 3 years duration was found 
to be characterized by sharp fluctuations in the 
strength of positive conditioned reflexes, in the in- 
stability of differentiations, and in the constant ap- 
pearance of phasic phenomena. Maximal blood pres- 
sure in these dogs was 160-180 mm. Hg for several 
years; minimal blood pressure 100-120 mm. Hg. 
Daily administration of bromide in dosages of 0.05, 
0.5, and 5.0 gm. did not lead to any improvement in 
the higher nervous activity of these animals with 
blood pressure remaining unchanged or somewhat 
increased. Small doses of caffeine (0.2 and espe- 
cially 0.1 gm.), if administered daily over a long 
period of time, lead to normalization of conditioned 
activity and to a simultaneous decrease of blood pres- 
sure to погта1.—/. D. London. 


6912. Sawyer, Charles H. (Long Beach, Calif.) 
Activation and blockade of the release of pituitary 
gonadotropin as influenced by the reticular forma- 
tion. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular forma- 
tion of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 223-230.— 
Drugs which depress the activity of the reticular ac- 
tivating system of the midbrain tegmentum and basal 
diencephalon, and lesions which destroy this system, 
were found to inhibit the release of pituitary ovulat- 
ing hormone in reflexly ovulating organisms. Chemi- 
cal agents which inhibit or facilitate post-coital 
ovulation apparently work either directly or indi- 
rectly through these centers. Direct stimulation of 
the median eminence in the basal tuberal hypothalamic 
region in estrogen treated females successfully in- 
duced ovulation, while localized electrolytic lesions 
in this area have been found to block copulation- 
induced ovulation. Interestingly, reserpine, which 
blocks ovulation without raising the thresholds of 
arousal from reticular stimulation, does not block 
ovulation in response to stimulation of this posterior 
tuberal region. 32 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


6913. Scheibel, Madge E., & Scheibel, Arnold B. 
(Los Angeles, Calif.) Structural substrates for in- 
tegrative patterns in the brain stem reticular core. 
In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of 
the brain (see 34: 6888). Рр. 31-55.—Using Golgi 
methods almost exclusively, the brain stems of over 

4000 cats, dogs, mice and rats, and a few young 
macaques" were studied in an attempt to construct a 

total image" of the core of the brain stem. Col- 
lateral fibers from the long ascending systems, such 
аз the spinal lemniscus, were found to penetrate the 
reticular formation and the resulting dendritic arbors 
running parallel to the afferents of the reticular sys- 
tem synapse with them during this parallel course. 
The authors see little possibility of maintained speci- 
ficity of input, although some kind of segmental 
Structure is apparently maintained. Typical reticular 
axons, regardless of position, appear to have frequent 
collaterals emitted over their entire course, the length 
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of these collaterals varying greatly. 34 refs.—F. R. 
Brush. 

6914. Sokolova, A. A. (Inst. of the Brain, Mos- 
cow, Russia) Elektricheskaia akitivnost kory i 
podkorkovykh obrazovanii golovnogo mozga kro- 
lika pri nalichii dominantnogo ochaga v kore bol’- 
shikh polusharii. [Electrical activity of the cerebral 
cortex and of the subcortical formations in rabbits in 
the presence of a dominant locus in the cerebral cor- 
tex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 759-767.— 
The electrical activity of the visual and motor cor- 
tical regions and of the corresponding subcortical 
formations—the lateral geniculate body and corpus 
caudatus—was studied in the presence of a dominant 
locus in the motor cortical region reinforced by photic 
stimulation. The EG of the lateral geniculate body 
showed much in common with that of the visual cor- 
tical region. This similarity is manifested both in 
the responses to afferent stimulation and in the nature 
of the electrical activity in the intervals between 
stimulation. When a motor reaction arises in re- 
sponse to photic stimulation, the EG of the lateral 
geniculate body remains similar to that of the vistial 
cortical region, but at the same time acquires a cer- 
tain similarity with the EG of the motor region.— 
I. D. London. 

6915. Stotsky, B. A. Brain pathology as a fac- 
tor in recovery from a physical illness. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 70.—Behavior ratings on the Index of 
Activities of Daily Living for a control group of 
aged females (N — 40) with hip fracture were com- 
pared with those of 22 Ss who also had a cerebral 
disease. Ss were matched for behavior ratings prior 
to fracture. No group differences were observed dur- 
ing hospitalization but ratings 6 mon. and 12 mon. 
after fracture showed significant decline for the brain 
syndrome group relative to the controls.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6916. Thomas, P. K., Sears, T. A., & Gilliatt, R. 
W. (National Hosp., London, England) The range 
of conduction velocity in normal motor nerve 
fibres to the small muscles of the hand and foot. 
J. Neurol, Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959 ( Aug), 22, 175- 
181.—"Conduction velocity in the fastest motor nerve 
fibres to the small muscles of the hand and foot was 
calculated for a series of normal nerves, measure- 
ments being made for fibres to the abductor pollicis 
brevis, the abductor digiti minimi, and the first dorsal 
interosseous muscle in the hand, and the extensor 
digitorum brevis and abductor hallucis in the foot. 
There was no significant difference between the hand 
muscles, the mean value obtained being 56.1 + 4.7 
m.p.s. The values obtained for the foot were less, 
being 49.7 = 7.1 m.p.s. for the extensor digitorum 
brevis and 43.2 + 49 m.p.s. for the abductor hallucis, 
the difference between these two muscles being statis- 
tically significant. A method is described for meas- 
uring conduction velocity for the slower motor fibers 
to a muscle, and observations on the abductor digiti 
minimi and the extensor digitorum brevis indicate 
that there are motor fibres supplying these muscles 
with a conduction velocity between 30% and 40% 
below the maximum. The significance of this finding 
is discussed.”—Author abstract. 

6917. Torvik, Ansgar. (Neurosurgical Clinic, 
Lund, Sweden) Sensory, motor, and reflex changes 
in two cases of intractable pain after stereotactic 
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mesencephalic tractotomy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1959 (Nov), 22, 299-305.—The report con- 
cerns 2 patients with advanced metastatic cancer and 
intractable pain which was relieved after destruction 
of the spinothalamic tracts by unilateral stereotactic 
brain stem lesion. Results of pre- and postoperative 
sensory and motor examinations are discussed in the 
light of the postmortem findings. In both cases some 
sensitivity was preserved on the contralateral side of 
the body, particularly on the trunk and face, in spite 
of complete destruction of the spinothalamic tracts 
and mediallemniscus. It is suggested that transmis- 
sion of sensory impulses through fibre systems other 
than the spinothalamic tracts and medial lemnisci in 
the brain-stem may be responsible for the preserved 
sensibility. In the first case the tendon reflexes, ex- 
tensor plantar response, and weak abdominal reflexes 
were increased, on the contralateral side of the lesion 
and probably also the tendon reflexes in the homo- 
lateral leg were somewhat exaggerated. Postmortem 
examination of the brain-stem showed no involvment 
of the corticospinal fibres. The findings indicate that 
tendon reflexes as well as abdominal and plantar re- 
flexes may be influenced by lesions of extrapyramidal 
fibre systems. 5 figures, 45-item bibliog.—M. L. 
Simmel, 


6918. Turk, Nathene. (U. Michigan) The effect 
of cerebral destruction on the performance of the 
white rat in various maze situations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3409.—Abstract. 


6919. Ward, Arthur A. Jr. (Seattle, Wash.) 
Efferent functions of the reticular formation. In 
H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of 
the brain (see 34: 6888). Рр. 263-273.—The pos- 
tural patterns constituting the "tegmental response" 
which result from electrical stimulation of the mes- 
encephalic reticular formation are obtained in similar 
form in normal awake and anesthetized animals, in 
decerebrate preparations, and in mammalian forms 
from cat to monkey. The reticular formation also 
mediates ‘general static reactions such as the tonic 
neck reflexes and tonic labyrinthine reflexes. The 
torticollis resulting from discrete lesions, of the 
cephalad tegmentum in the monkey is usually minimal 
at rest and accentuated by stress. Stimulation of the 
subthalamic nucleus and the reticular formation near 
the rubrospinal tract in the trapezoid body results in 
rhythmic alternating movements which are usually 
more pronounced on the contralateral side. Litera- 
ture dealing with reticulospinal suppression and facili- 
tation is related to the possible role of the reticular 
formation in decerebrate rigidity. Evidence that the 
reticular formation modulates discharge of spinal 
motoneurons, thus influencing voluntary movement, 
is reviewed. 33 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


(See also Abstracts 6861, 7198, 8251, 8272) 
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6920. Adcock, C. J., & Quartermain, D. (Vic- 
toria U., New Zealand) Some problems in grou 
testing of ESP. J. Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 251-256. 
—A4 groups of college students were tested by 3 
different ESP card techniques. The scores over the 
12 groups of the data showed a pattern of positive 
and negative deviations from chance expectation 
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which was too widely dispersed to be reasonably 
attributed to random variation. Twelve “control” 
sections of data based upon matchings of the Ss’ re- 
sponses against nontarget card orders gave only 
chance results.—J. G. Pratt. 

6921. Callaway, Enoch, III, & Alexander, John 
D., Jr. (U. Maryland School Medicine) The tem- 
poral coding of sensory data: An investigation of 
two theories. J. gen. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 62, 293- 
309.—In the Scan Theory we postulate a continuous 
sampling of sensory data. Assuming that a neural 
scan operates at about 10 cps, it was predicted that 
(a) a circular pattern expanding or contracting at 
about 10 cps would cause perceptual distortion, and 
(b) the perception of motion in such a display would 
be limited by the velocity of the assumed scan. No 
evidence was found to support either prediction. In 
the Neuronic Shutter Theory we postulate a discon- 
tinuous sampling of sensory data. Regular trains of 
sensory impulses were presented to Ss who were in- 
structed to respond when they observed cessation of 
the stimuli. Reaction times to the termination of 
these impulse trains were measured. Relationships 
between reaction times and impulse frequencies were 
plotted and nonlinear perturbations in reaction time 
were observed at stimulus frequencies near 10 cps. 
This is presented as evidence in support of the Neu- 
ronic Shutter Theory.—Author abstract. 

6922. Champion, John M., & Turner, Weld W. 
(Georgia State Coll. Business) An experimental 
investigation of subliminal perception. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1959 (Dec), 43, 382-384.—Does subliminal 
perception really work? 2 groups of Ss enrolled in 
a sales and advertising class at Purdue University 
were used as a control group and an experimental 
group. А film and a questionnaire were used. The 
chi square technique was used in comparing the ex- 
perimental and control group data. “If subliminal 
perception occurred, it did not affect questionnaire 
responses. .. . The burden of proof is placed on those 
who insist that subliminal perception is capable of 
influencing behavior.” —J. W. Russell. 

6923. Chauvin, Rémy. (Lab. d'Ethologie, Paris, 
France) Influence of the position of the subject 
in relation to the test cards upon ESP results. J. 
Parapsychol., 1959, 23, 257-266.—Ss in an ESP test 
attempted to identify the order of target cards ar- 
ranged in a 5 X 6 field. The target field, consisting 
of random orders of cards with the Digits ^1" and 
“2,” was placed in 6 different positions in relation to 
the S: in front, behind, beside, diagonally, over, and 
under. No reliable difference in relation to position 
was found, but there were strong indications of a 
nonrandom distribution of hits over the target field. 
—J. G. Pratt. 

6924. Chin-eh, Wu. Conditioned reflex in simul- 
taneous discrimination of figures in dog. Acta 
Psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(3), 182. —The purpose of this 
experiment is to clarify the question as to whether 
а dog can discriminate 2 simultaneously presented 
geometrical figures, as well as to explain the dog's 
physiological mechanisms of simultaneous differen- 
tiation according to the fundamental principles of 
Pavlov's theory. The experiment was carried out 
with 2 dogs on a conditioned motor running reflex. 
The stimuli consisted of 2 white figures on a black 
background, one being a rectangle and the other, a 
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triangle of equal area. The results show that: the 
dogs succeeded in discriminating the simultaneously 
presented stimuli of 2 geometrical figures; and in 
response to these paired stimuli, the dogs reacted not 
only to the absolute stimuli—the rectangle served as 
a positive signal for food, the triangle merely as a 
negative signal—but also to their combined effect as 
a compound stimulus. 

6925. Comalli, Peter E., Jr. (Clark U.) Studies 
in physiognomic perception: VI. Differential ef- 
fects of directional dynamics of pictured objects 
on real and apparent motion in artists and chem- 
ists. J. Psychol., 1960 (Jan), 49, 99-109.—(see 33: 
9522) The Ist experiment deals with the differential 
effects of directional dynamics on the apparent speed 
of real motion; the 2nd with its effect on autokinetic 
motion. Ss were 16 artists and 16 student chemists. 
Pictured objects having directional dynamics more 
potently affects both autokinetic and real motion with 
a group of artists than with a group of chemists. 
The data also provide further substantiation of the 
general effect of directional dynamics on autokinetic 
and real motion. Autokinetic motion predominantly 
occurs in the direction of the dynamics in a pictured 
object. A moving pictured object with dynamics in 
the direction of motion appears to move faster than 
an object without directional dynamics.—C. Murchi- 
son. 

6926. Davis, John M., McCourt, William F., & 
Solomon, Philip. (Boston City Hosp., Mass.) The 
effect of visual stimulation of hallucinations and 
other mental experiences during sensory depriva- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Apr), 116, 889-892. 
—10 adult male college and graduate students were 
observed for periods of from 38 minutes to 10% 
hours in a sensory-deprivation experiment employ- 
ing a tank type respiratory. A white light and 
colored Rorschach cards were presented on a random 
schedule to test the hypothesis that not sensory 
deprivation per se produced the mental experience 
observed but the absence of meaningful stimulation. 
The hypothesis was supported.—N. H Pronko. 

6927. Figar, Štěpán. The application of plethys- 
mography to the objective study of so-called extra- 
sensory perception. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1959 (Dec), 
40, 162-172.—2 Ss with separate plethysmographic 
Tecorders were simultaneously doing mental multi- 
plication problems (after the "resting plethysmo- 
graphic curves") were obtained. They were sepa- 
rated by a heavy curtain, and neither knew of the 
Other S involved. One was "agent" and the other 
-percipient. There were 32 persons, or 16 couples, 
in 119 experiments. The aim was to determine, if 
possible, telegraphic transference as shown by the 
reactions of peripheral blood-vessels. It was found 
that there is possible existence of nonspecific im- 
pulses in the nervous system, operative at a distance, 
and which were studied by means of physiological and 
graphical methods of the vegetative functions. It 
Seems that telegraphic transfer is possible for all per- 
Sons in its rudimentary form, as shown by the 2 
parallel curves in most occasions, or what might be 
called the spontaneous plethysmographic oscillations. 
15 refs.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

6928. Fisher, Charles. (NYC) А propos du 
phénoméne de Poetzl. [Concerning the Poetzl phe- 
nomenon.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959(Oct-Dec), No. 
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4, 541-566.—Further information is reported con- 
cerning Poetzl’s phenomenon—the influence of sub- 
liminal visual stimulation upon dreams, images, and 
hallucinations. Contrary to Poetzl’s findings, the 
author found that supraliminal stimulation separated 
preconscious sequences of ideas, of which the direct 
derivations appear under the form of secondary proc- 
esses in the manifest content of the dream. How- 
ever, the subliminary stimuli function to provide di- 
rect, instinctive satisfactions, though transformed and 
disguised. Moreover, at the subliminal level, the 
habitual figure-ground relationship becomes fluid or 
reverses itself, The article concludes by explaining 
how these primary imaginative and perceptive proc- 
esses are used in modern art, for example, by Picasso. 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

6929. Fisk, G. W. Review of M. C. Marsh’s 
Rhodes experiment: Linkage in extra-sensory per- 
ception. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 219-239.— 
An experiment carried on at Rhodes University 
(South Africa), in which a control and an experi- 
mental group were used. This was a very extensive 
extrasensory experiment, in which Ss attempted to 
duplicate drawings sealed in an envelope. In analy- 
sis of results, a gestalt pattern seemed to emerge con- 
sistent with ESP. Thus this experiment offers strong 
evidence for existence of ESP and the effectiveness 
of certain linkage procedures, as well as confirming 
previous investigations’ findings.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6930. Fodor, Nandor. (1160 Fifth Ave, NYC) 
The haunted mind: A psychoanalyst looks at the 
supernatural New York: Garret, 1959. 314 p. 
$5.00.—Personal observations of a variety of cases 
with suggestive parapsychological aspects are de- 
scribed and discussed with special attention to psy- 
choanalytic interpretations.—J. G. Pratt. 

6931. Goldstein, Mark E. (Yeshiva U.) Sub- 
liminal perception with optical illusions. J. gen. 
psychol., 1960(Jan), 62, 89-101.—33 female under- 
graduates, after a 25-minute dark adaptation period, 
were presented with a projected series of 6 optical 
illusions where the superimposition of a geometric 
figure on a pattern results in the apparent distortion 
of the figure. Figures were presented supraliminally, 
patterns subliminally. Presentation of the figure in 
the absence of the pattern constituted the control 
condition. Judgments as to distortion perceived were 
noted on a 7-position rating scale. A comparison of 
the control and experimental results showed a sig- 
nificant difference between the total judgments in the 
direction that would be expected from the nature of 
the illusions. The subliminal patterns were actually 
discriminated, but at a subconscious level The 
threshold was viewed as a function of attentional 
factors.—Author abstract. 


6932. Goldstein, Michael J., & Barthol, Richard 
P. (U. California, Los Angeles) Fantasy re- 
sponses to subliminal stimuli. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Jan), 60, 22-26.—0On the basis of find- 
ings by Klein et al. (see 33: 9518) that perception is 
affected by subliminal stimuli, the present research 
tests the hypothesis that such stimuli will affect the 
nature of fantasy productions as well. Ss were pre- 
sented with TAT card-projections, simultaneous with 
the projection of superimposed subliminal “negative,” 
“positive,” and “neutral” toned words. The results 
failed to support the hypothesis. In a 2nd phase of 
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the experiment, clarity of the ТАТ slides was reduced 
whereupon the effect of the subliminal stimuli seemed 
to be achieved.—G. Frank. 


6933. Grunebaum, Henry U., Freedman, Sanford 
J., & Greenblatt, Milton. (McLean Hosp., Waver- 
ley, Mass.) Sensory deprivation and personality. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Apr), 116, 878-882—A 
series of 43 Ss was studied in a sensory deprivation 
experiment in an effort to throw light on the psycho- 
dynamics of personality, Detailed analysis of data 
on 7 Ss showed no relationship between ego integrity 
and perceptual aberrations and imagery. Except for 
a general correlation, no specific relation of motiva- 
tions and expectations with general findings was 
noted. A theoretical discussion of findings is offered. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


6934. Halpern, L. (Hadassah Medical School, 
erusalem, Israel) Simultaneous visual and tactile 
illusions of size. Conf. neurol., 1959, 19, 301-306— 
“A patient with a left-sided homonymous hemianopsia 
and left-sided Jacksonian attacks as a result of hyper- 
tensive encephalopathy regularly experiences visual 
illusions after the disappearance of the seizures. 
These illusions consist chiefly of a rhythmic visual 
alteration of size of surrounding objects in the form 
of an alternate micropsia combined with a certain 
hallucinatory adornment and accompanied by a rhyth- 
mic microstereognosia, The visual illusions causally 
connected with the homonymous hemianopsia are pro- 
voked by left-sided Jacksonian fits. The simultane- 
ous tactile illusions are interpreted as an accompany- 
ing phenomenon, secondary to the dominant visual 
experience.” French and German summaries.—Au- 
thor abstract. 


6935. Harris, William. (U. Southern California) 
Stress and perception: The effects of intense noise 
stimulation and noxious stimulation upon per- 
ceptual performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4185.—Abstract. 

6936. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Washington, D.C.) Cutaneous communica- 
tion: Absolute identification of electrical intensity 
level. J. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 49, 203-212.—The 
present study was designed to determine the number 
of current intensity levels which could be identified, 
and the channel capacity for such stimuli. The in- 
tensity levels used in this study were equally spaced 
in terms of apparent subjective magnitude of sensa- 
tion within the range producing vibratory sensations 
but not pain. O's could identify 2 intensity levels 
without error, with maximum transmission of in- 
formation being achieved with use of about 3 levels. 
More information was transmitted when alternating 
current was presented at 1500 cps than at 100 cps. 
It was concluded that 2 intensity levels would be use- 
ful in a cutaneous communication system requiring 
perfect accuracy, and that the use of 3 levels would 
maximize transmission of information in a system 
which could tolerate some error.—Avuthor abstract. 

6937. Helfer, Lawrence S. (New York Hosp.) 
Beyond the limits of sense perception. Pastoral 
Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 10(98), 31-40.—The study of 
ESP "should be exploited as a genuine contribution 
to the sum of our religious experience." —4. Eglash. 

6938. Kolers, Paul A. & Rosner, Burton S. 
(VA Hosp. West Haven, Conn.) On visual mask- 
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ing (metacontrast) : Dichoptic observation. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 73, 1-21.—Visual masking 
the inhibition of the appearance of a black disk when 
followed by a concentric black ring (see 9: 2122) 
is increased by a decrease in the duration of the 1st 
figure, in the angular separation of the 2 figures, and 
over a limited ranged of temporal interval between 
the 2 figures. Results with paracontrast, inhibition 
of the ring by the prior presentation of the disk, were 
complementary. It is suggested “that the kind of 
inhibitory effects studied here may be characteristic 
of all sensory functioning.”—R. H. Waters. 


6939. Lordahl, Daniel Smersh. (U. Wisconsin) 
Concept identification as a function of the amount 
of irrelevant information in simultaneously pre- 
sented visual and auditory signals. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2399.—Abstract. 


6940. McEwen, Peter, & Rodger, Robert S. 
(Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) Some individual dif- 
ferences in figural aftereffects. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960(Feb), 51, 1-8.—3 major theories to account for 
individual differences in figural aftereffects have been 
reported in the literature; a cortical conductivity 
theory, a reactive inhibition theory, and a metabolic 
modifiability theory. Each implies a positive correla- 
tion between measures of aftereffect in different 
modalities. 16 male and 16 female normal volunteers 
were allocated to one of 4 groups, according to 
whether they were to have a visual or a kinesthetic 
aftereffect task first and according to whether con- 
trol measurements preceded or followed the satiation 
measurements. Ss, as a group, were initially given 
the sociability part of Heron’s personality inventory. 
No significant correlation was found between meas- 
ures in the 2 modalities and neither effect was re- 
lated to introversion-extraversion, as measured by the 
Heron scale. Men showed significantly larger visual 
figural aftereffects than women.—C, M. Franks. 


6941. McNamara, Н. J., & Fisch, R. I. Personal 
space and laterality in perception. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 70.—A significant tendency 
for right-handed Ss (N = 17) to place the object on 
the right behind the one on the left in a depth per- 
ception task, and vice versa for left-handers (N = 8) 
regardless of whether the left or right stimulus was 
used as the “Standard,” led to the conclusion that 
laterality contributes to the “error of the standard” 
effect. It is suggested that this occurs through fixa- 
tion of attention toward the preferred side, i.e., right 
or left direction in space.—C. H. Ammons. 

. 6942. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll, Flush- 
ing) Perceiving as innately determined. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960(Mar), 96, 93-99 —The thesis is pre- 
sented that "all of the significant aspects of perceiv- 
ing are unlearned.” A distinction is drawn between 
the origin and the modification of a percept. Since 
the fact of modification does not sufficiently establish 
the role of a learning factor the thesis is limited to 
questions of origin, (a) Evidence suggests that there 
is a similarity in perceptual functioning in man and 
in lower animals. Such functioning common to man 
and lower animals includes form perception, depth 
perception, apparent movement, illusions, size con- 
stancy, and brightness constancy. (b) In some spe- 
cies important aspects of perceptual functioning is 
apparent shortly after birth or hatching. Brightness 
constancy and size constancy have been demonstrated 
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in the duckling at the respective ages of 2 days and 
7 days, and discrimination among closely related 
geometrical figures before the 4th week. From these 
2 points the inference is drawn that perceptions in 
higher phylogenetic levels are outcomes of auto- 
chthonous factors.—Author abstract. 


6943. Peterson, Gordon E. (U. Michigan) Pro- 
spectus of professional stature : Research. ASHA, 
1960(Mar), 2, 64-67.—Review of research in the 
fields of speech and hearing.—M. F. Palmer. 


6944. Pine, Fred. (New York U.) Incidental 
stimulation: A study of preconscious transforma- 
tions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 68- 
75.—Continuing the studies from the NYU Research 
Center for Mental Health on the effect of subliminal 
stimuli upon perception, the examiner tests the effect 
of such auditory stimuli upon the production of 
fantasy, in this instance, inventive stories. Fantasy 
stories subsequent to exposure to subliminal speech 
were analyzed in terms of symbolic representations 
or transformed derivatives of the original stimuli. 
The result generally confirms the effect of subliminal 
stimulation on thinking and the findings are related 
to the psychoanalytic theory of primary and second- 
ary thinking. 20 refs.—G. Frank. 


6945. Rawcliffe, D. H. Illusions and delusions 
of the supernatural and the occult. New York: 
Dover, 1959. 551 p. $2.00.—A paperback reprint 
of a 1952 book originally titled The Psychology of 
the Occult. 

6946. Schmeidler, Gertrude R. Comments and 
additional data on sheep-goat classification and 
targets. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1959 (Jun), 40, 63-72.— 
6 tables of data are given in support of the original 
study (see 33: 6288), in reply to a review by C. 
Scott.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

6947. Scott, Christopher. In search of a re- 
peatable ESP experiment. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 
1959(Dec), 40, 174-185.—Although the author men- 
tions 9 experiments carried on in this research, in 
reality there were 24 experiments with 2 groups of 
Ss. The 12 ideas or theories about ESP were in- 
vestigated. No striking results were obtained in 
any of the experiments, however, in the “witchcraft” 
experiment, displacement of “hits” was highest, 
namely, 4.1. Although results were not significant, 
the research should give suggestions for further ex- 
Perimentation, since it was very inclusive.—O. I. 

acobsen. 


.. 6948. Scott, Christopher, & Goldney, K. M. The 
Jones boys and the ultrasonic whistle. J. Soc. 
Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 249-260.—In previous experi- 
ments the Jones boys had scored very highly in card 
guessing, far above any previous results. The possi- 
bility of communication by whistling is mentioned, 
tried out, and it seems that young boys can use high 
Pitched whistling cures which adults cannot hear. 
Various techniques were tried out which were not 
observed nor discovered by adults, including a magi- 
Cian. It seems that trick communication had been 
Overlooked in attempts to solve the “impossible.” 
The authors did not assume trickery by the Jones 
boys, but merely were wanting to ti 
of solving this mystery.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6949. Sharp, Heber C. (Utah State U.) Effect 
of subliminal cues on test results. J. appl. Psy- 
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chol., 1959 (Dec), 43, 369-371—How well could col- 
lege students respond to subliminal cues in taking a 
classroom subject matter examination? "Sixty Ss 
from a general psychology section were divided into 
two groups. Subject matter tests were projected on 
the screen.” During the control periods blank slides 
were used; in the experimental subliminal cues were 
used. “A majority (60%) of the Ss learned to per- 
ceive consciously the ‘hidden’ stimulus."—J. W. 
Russell. 

6950. Sheng-chang, Hsi; Yu-hui, Tsou, & 
Chung-hsein, Lin. Ап experimental study on ob- 
servations of stimuli from different directions. 
Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(3), 177-181.—An ex- 
perimental study was carried out on observations of 
single light stimulus and of combinations of 2-3 light 
stimuli presented from different directions while the 
Ss were operating а Link Instrument Trainer along 
a flight course. À central group which did not oper- 
ate the machine also took part in the experiment. 
The results showed that in both groups the stimuli 
appearing in the front direction are most easily dis- 
covered; so are those from the left-front (or rather 
from the middle of the left-front) direction. There 
is not much difference between the reaction time in 
observing the stimuli from the left and from the 
right. The most difficult one is the stimulus appear- 
ing at the back direction. When the 3 regions— 
namely, upper, middle, and lower regions—are com- 
pared, it is found that stimuli in the upper region 
are most difficult to discover. When the number of 
stimuli increases to 2 or 3, the observation becomes 
incomplete. Moreover, the greater the distance be- 
tween the stimuli, the more imperfect will be the 
observation. 


6951. Thouless, Robert H. Where does psy- 
chology go next? J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 207— 
219.—In future experimentations, the author feels 
that there should be: (a) a pool of successful scorers 
(not aware of experimental aims or purposes), (b) 
renewed experimentation of ESP through self-ex- 
perimentation, and (c) getting psi to work in the 
ESP technique. New experimentation is needed, not 
merely rehashing of old experiments, already “worn 
out.”—O, I. Jacobsen. 


6952. van Busschbach, J. G. (Haarlem, Nether- 
lands) An investigation of ESP in the first and 
second grades of Dutch schools. J. Parapsychol., 
1959, 23, 227-237—As an extension of work done 
during the past few years, ESP tests were conducted 
in the 1st and 2nd grades of public schools in 2 cities 
in the Netherlands to investigate the parapsychical 
relationship between teacher and pupils. The teacher 
sat in silence behind a screen at the back of the class 
and on each trial concentrated upon a target ran- 
domly selected from among 3 objects. The children 
indicated what object they thought the teacher was 
thinking about on each trial by crossing out one of 
the objects on a test form. Results obtained in 
Amsterdam were within the range of reasonable 
chance variation, while those obtained in a 2nd series 
in Dordrecht gave a statistically significant excess 
of hits over mean chance expectation. Other sta- 
tistically significant differences were: (a) the Ist 
grade was higher than the 2nd; (b) the girls ob- 
tained higher scores than the boys.—J. С. Pratt. 
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6953. West, D. J. Comments on Dr. Figar's 
paper. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 1959 (Dec), 40, 172-174. 
—This is a clarification of a paper on plethysmo- 
graphic research (see 34: 6927) in which “deflec- 
tions" between agent and percipient are explained. 
This assumes that spontaneous deflections are ran- 
domly distributed in time, so there is equal likelihood 
of a coincidence between agent and percipient deflec- 
tion in each 10-second interval of both mental arith- 
metic and resting periods. But the most impressive 
number of coincidences occurred during the resting 
periods. The observed coincidences are 5 times ex- 
pectation in resting periods, and 215 times in mental 
arithmetic concentration periods.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


(See also Abstracts 6724(b), 6726, 6896, 7079, 7081, 
7216(a), 7223, 7326, 7993) 


VISION 


6954. Armington, John C. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) Chronic and 
short term dark adaptation of the human electro- 
retinogram. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Dec), 49, 
1169-1175.—The human electroretinogram was 
elicited by test flashes which followed 2.5 sec. after 
the termination of a colored adaptation. Typically, 
the electroretinogram consisted of a negative wave 
followed by a double positive deflection. The nega- 
tive wave gave evidence of mixed photopic-scotopic 
activity. The 1st positive wave showed high red 
photopic sensitivity when elicited by long wavelength 
test flashes and scotopic sensitivity when elicited by 
short wavelength test flashes, The 2nd positive wave 
was scotopic. When mixed photopic-scotopic activity 
was present, the negative wave showed a higher pro- 
portion of photopic activity than did the positive 
wave. Blue adaptation favored photopic response 
while red adaptation permitted an increase in scotopic 
sensitivity —Author abstract. 

6955. Arnhoff, Franklyn N. Age differences in 
performance on a visual-spatial task of stimulus 
generalization. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 259-265. 
—54 aged and 60 young Ss were tested on a visual- 
spatial task of stimulus generalization. Response 
latency was found to be longer for the older Ss, con- 
sistent with previous findings. Significant differ- 
ences in generalization (number and position of 
errors) were found between the 2 groups, with less 
generalization for the old. Errorless performances 
were found for 9 old Ss but none in the young group. 
Reanalysis of the data, excluding the errorless Ss, 
failed to yield significant differences in generaliza- 
tion; the original significant differences between the 
2 groups were apparently due to disproportionate in- 
fluence of the errorless Ss. A low, negative correla- 
tion between speed and accuracy was found in both 
groups. 

6956. Averbach, E., & Coriell, А. $. (Bell Tele- 
phone Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) Short-term storage 
in vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl., 
17.—Abstract. 

6957. Baker, Howard D., Doran, Michael D,& 
Miller, Knox E. (Florida State U.) Early dark 
adaptation to dim luminances. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1959 (Nov), 49, 1065-1070.— Visual threshold changes 
were measured just before and just after a pre- 
adapting light was dimmed to several luminance 
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levels. The course of the sensitivity change is simi- 
lar whether the eye is adapting to darkness or to a 
light which is merely dimmed. The major features 
of the early dark adaptation curve are a small rise 
in threshold when the preadapting light is turned off, 
and an abrupt subsequent drop which slows into the 
familiar dark adaptation curve. These 2 features are 
influenced by the luminance of both the preadapting 
and adapting lights. The locus of the effect is dis- 
cussed as being probably in the receptor itself, and 
the implications of this suggestion are considered.— 
Author abstract. 


6958. Bartley, S. H., & Nelson, T. M. Some 
relations between pulse-to-cycle fraction and cri- 
tical flicker frequency. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960 
(Feb), 10, 3-8.—" Various critical flicker frequency 
curves from two long-experienced Os in which CFF 
was plotted against pulse-to-cycle fraction, at each 
of four separate intensities, were obtained. These 
curves were found to be convex upward, beginning 
with certain CFF values for low PCFs and rising for 
intermediate PCFs and declining for still greater 
PCFs. By drawing horizontal lines across the graphs 
at sample CFF values, it was shown that such lines 
generally cross the curve in two places. In some 
cases, irregularities (reversals) in the curves ac- 
counted for a third crossing. From other known 
facts, a reversal is always to be expected. These re- 
versals, in some cases, would have to appear below 
PCF values actually used. The three reversals were 
related, in principle, to the three transition points 
called for in Bartley's model of retinal behavior."— 
C. H. Ammons. 


6959, Bartley, S. Howard, & Nelson, Thomas M. 
(Michigan State U.) A comparison of three rates 
of pulse onset and decline in producing critical 
flicker frequency. J. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 49, 185- 
194.— Critical flicker frequency was determined using 
an episcotister with disks having 1, 2, and 3 open 
sectors. Not only the number of open sectors, but 
also the ratio between open and closed sectors of the 
disks was varied. Ratios of 14, 15, and 34 were used 
and intensity was varied over a range from .014 c/ft? 
to 1400 c/ft? in logarithmic steps. It was found that 
at high intensities the 3 open-sectored disks required 
higher repetition rates to produce fusion (CFFs) 
than the 2-sectored disks, and the 2-sectored disks 
required higher rates than single open-sectored disks. 
At lower intensities, the curves depicting relations 
between intensity of photic pulse and CFF tended to 
converge or to cross. This means that the relations 
just described either reversed or gave some indica- 
tion of reversing if intensity were reduced below the 
levels used. Interpreted in terms of taper of onset 
and decline of photic pulse, it meant that, at high in- 
tensities, the gradually tapered pulses were more 
effective than the steeply tapered ones in producing 
high CFFs, and at lower intensities the difference 
vanished or the relationship between rate of taper 
and CFF reversed.—Avuthor abstract. 

6960. Benkó, E. (Stephan Hosp., Budapest, Hun- 
gry) Objekt- und Farbengesichtsfeldeinengung 
bei chronischem Lármschaden. [Restriction of the 
visual field for color and objects in chronic hearing 
loss] Ophthalmologica, 1959 ( Dec), 138, 449-456.— 
Among workers who were subjected to high-intensity 
noise (110-124 db.) through the year, a distinct con- 
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centric narrowing of the color visual field was found. 
In some patients this later developed into a narrow- 
ing first of the nasal object visual field, which pro- 
gressed gradually into a concentric narrowing of the 
entire visual field. According to the author, this is 
the first time that any such changes in the visual 
field caused by exposure to high noise levels have 
been reported in the literature.—K. M. Newman. 

6961. Bernstein, Bernard Milton. (Northwest- 
ern U.) Apparent brightness inhibition as a func- 
tion of inducing field flicker and luminance. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2395.—Abstract. 

6962. Best, F. (Marburg, Germany) Beitrag 
zur Beziehung des Sensorischen zum Motorischen 
beim Sehen. [Contribution on the relationship be- 
tween sensory and motor processes in vision.] Oph- 
thalmologica, 1959(Sep), 138, 183-194.—Observa- 
tions of eye movements using a negatively intermit- 
tent dim light source are used to explain nonmotion 
of objects during eye movements. Contrary to state- 
ments in the literature, the light trails emanating 
from the image of a light source during eye move- 
ment are not afterimages. Errors can arise from the 
influence of "objective" spatial cues on the subjec- 
tive localization of movement. Perceptions arising 
during the different types of eye movements are ex- 
plained without assuming any myosensory influence 
on the perceived position of external objects. If, 
during voluntary eye movements a positional factor 
emanating from the muscle nuclei were involved, no 
stable perception of the outside world would be possi- 
ble. The processes accompanying eye movements are 
explained from cybernetic and reafferent points of 
view.—K. M. Newman. 

6963. Blackwell, Н. Richard, & Blackwell, О. 
Mortenson. (Ohio State U.) Blue cone systems 
isolated in atypical congenital achromatopsia. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 (Nov), 49, 1137.—Abstract. 

6964. Blackwell, H. Richard, & Blackwell, O. 
Mortenson. (Ohio State U.) Luminosity determi- 
nations in the central fovea at various illuminance 
levels. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl., 
10-11.—Abstract. 

6965. Boynton, Robert M., Kandel, Gillray, & 
Onley, Judith Wheeler. (U. Rochester) Rapid 
chromatic adaptation of normal and dichromatic 
observers. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Jul), 49, 654— 
666.—A large number of spectral sensitivity curves 
has been obtained for 3 observers: a normal, a deu- 
teranope, and a protanope, by means of a rapid chro- 
matic adaptation technique. Sensitivity curves for 
several adapting luminances and colors have been ob- 
tained, It has proved possible to fit these data by 
Summing 3 hypothetical underlying sensitivity func- 
tions which are applicable to all 3 Os. The analysis 
of the theoretical fits appears to be in support of the 
concept of protanopia as a lack of “red cones” and 
of deuteranopia as a fusion of the inputs from “red” 
and “green cones.” There is evidence that chromatic 
adaptation is not, however, as selective as the hy- 
pothetical underlying sensitivity functions require.— 
Author abstract. 

6966. Boynton, Robert M., Sturr, Joseph; Ikeda, 
Mitsuo; Wagner, Mahlon, & Siegfried, John. (U. 
Rochester) New approach to the study of flicker. 


J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl, 16—Ab- 
Stract. 
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6967. Brock, Frederick W. (Optometric Center 
New York, NYC) Parallel alleys as clues to the 
constitution of visual space. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, Program Suppl., 20-21.—Abstract. 


6968. Brown, Robert H. (USN Research Lab., 
Washington, D.C.) Visual sensitivity to differ- 
ences in velocity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Pro- 
gram Suppl., 11.—Abstract. 

6969. Brown, W. Lynn, & McDowell, A. A. (U. 
Texas) Visual acuity performance of normal and 
chronic irradiated monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960(Mar), 96, 133-137.—6 normal, 10 low-dose 
irradiated, 9 intermediate-dose irradiated, and 4 high- 
dose irradiated rhesus monkeys were tested to a 
criterion of 21 correct responses (24 trials a day) 
for 2 successive days on each of 8 visual acuity prob- 
lems presented in order of increasing difficulty. Each 
problem required the S to choose between circles and 
circles with breaks in order to procure a food re- 
ward. Previous visual acuity testing had shown a 
deficity only in the high-dose irradiated group during 
the 1st year following the radiation exposure to which 
the experimental animals had been subjected 3 years 
prior to the initiation of the present study. (a) The 
visual acuity deficit noted during the Ist year after 
exposure in the high-dose irradiated (616 repre- 
sentative) was still manifested 3 years after expos- 
ure. (b) Monkeys in the intermediate-dose group 
(308 representative), who had shown no visual acuity 
deficit during the 1st year after exposure, manifested 
such a deficit 3 years after exposure. (c) An inter- 
pretation of the results in terms of a basic deficit in 
learning ability for the monkeys of these 2 groups 
is contraindicated by their superiority over normal 
and low-dose irradiated monkeys on the initial and 
easiest problem.—Author abstract. 

6970. Campbell, Charles J., & Rittler, М. Cather- 
ine. (Columbia U.) Macular visual fields. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1959 (Aug), 62, 287-294.—A method 
of clinical perimetry is described with the aim of 
providing a sensitive and reliable quantitative pic- 
ture of macular functioning.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6971. Chapman, Robert M. (Brown U.) Spec- 
tral sensitivity of single units recorded in bullfrog 
retina. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl. 
17.—Abstract. 

6972. Corbett, H. J., & Saxe, J. P. (Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass.) Examination of 
LS.C.C. Color Aptitude Test color differences. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 (Nov), 49, 1136.—Abstract. 

6973. Cornsweet, Tom N. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Some visual correlates of photopigment ki- 
netics. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl, 
11.—Abstract. 

6974. Crawford, B. H. (National Physical Lab., 
Teddington, England) Measurement of color ren- 
dering tolerances. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 (Dec), 
49, 1147-1156.— The color rendering tolerances in 
different bands of the spectrum of an illuminant have 
been measured by direct experiment using several 
levels of illumination and a variety of test objects, 
including pictures, foodstuffs, and the human com- 
plexion. The spectral bands were contiguous, cover- 
ing the whole visible spectrum, and their widths were 
chosen so that they had approximately equal weight 
from a color rendering point of view. All tolerances 
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were measured in relation to a full radiator refer- 
ence illuminant, for single bands and also for com- 
binations of bands, With these results it is possible 
to predict the color rendering performance of an 
illaminant knowing only the relative energy distribu- 
tion in its spectrum. Examples are given.’ In gen- 
eral, the computed performance agrees with practical 
judgments derived from ordinary use.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6975. Eisum, E. Frank. (U. Aarhus, Denmark) 
Tangent screen illumination. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 
1959, 37, 386-387.—A simple, inexpensive arrange- 
ment for achieving practically uniform tangent screen 
illumination is described—M. S. Katz. 

6976. Elithorn, Alick; Kerr, Myfanwy, & Mott, 
Joy. (National Hosp. Nervous Disorders, London, 
England) A group version of a perceptual maze 
test. Brit. J. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 51, 19-26.—190 
national servicemen were tested on 1 of 2 group ver- 
sions of a multiple-choice perceptual maze test and 99 
of these Ss were retested a fortnight later. A further 
batch of 226 unrelated recruits were later given 1 
version of the same test. Test-retest reliabilities 
were 0.89 for the same version of the test and 0.81 
for the alternate version. From the other tests in- 
cluded in the battery it is suggested that the material 
samples an ability possibly related to "perceptual 
capacity."—C. M. Franks. 

6977. Eskridge, Jess Boyd, & Hebbard, Frede- 
rick W. (Ohio State U.) Role of saccades and 
drifts in maintaining binocular fixation. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl., 21.—Abstract. 

6978. Evans, Ralph M. (Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N.Y.) Fluorescence and gray content 
of surface colors. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 (Nov), 
49, 1049-1059.—An investigation of the colors in the 
Munsell 5R plane and an extension of this study to 
colors produced in a small aperture in a large white 
illuminated surround have led to the discovery of 
some interesting and novel relationships. It is found 
that under these conditions the domain of surface 
color perception includes the whole of the range from 
V — 0 to 10 and p, — 0 to 1.0 and under some condi- 
tions more. For a color of a given dominant wave- 
length there is a locus lying wholly within this space 
along which lie colors that do not appear to contain 
gray. If luminance or purity is increased above a 
point on this line, the sample takes on the appearance 
characteristic of a fluorescent material If either is 
described below a point on this line, the color is per- 
ceived as having a gray component added to the 
purely chromatic component in increasing amounts 
until at p, — 0, there is no chromatic component per- 
ception of the color or at low values of V the sample 
appears black. Above a point somewhat higher than 
surround luminance, the appearance of fluorescence 
ceases and the surface mode changes to the illuminant 
mode, the saturation of the perceived color decreas- 
ing with increasing luminance above this point. An 
hypothesis is suggested to explain the facts and it is 
pointed out that more than one kind of "brightness" 
is necessarily involved—Author abstract. 

6979. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
The effect of distributional skewing upon judg- 
ment with free choice of scale. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960(Mar), 73, 132-136.—In the context of Helson's 
adaptation-level theory (see 23: 1028), the effect 
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on the judgment of the slimness-broadness of a series 
of rectangles of varying the distribution of the stimu- 
lus-objects was investigated. Ss were allowed to use 
as many scale categories as they wished. No sig- 
nificant shifts in rating were observed, but with a 
doubling of the frequency of the slimmer rectangles 
“the predicted downward shift in adaptation-level, 
and . . . a significant inverse association between 
shifts in rating and adaptation-level" were shown by 
a preponderance of the Ss, a finding "difficult to in- 
terpret by Helson's theory of adaptation-level."— 
R. H. Waters. 

6980. Friedman, S. M., & Fisher, C. Further 
observations on primary modes of perception: 
The use of a masking technique for subliminal 
visual stimulation. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 
8, 100-129.—In 1907 Urbantschitsch, the discoverer 
of eidetic imagery, observed that a visual stimulus 
rendered invisible by covering it with sheets of paper 
still registered through the paper upon the perceptual 
apparatus. The present writers confirmed this ob- 
servation experimentally. The hypothesis that an 
ego-impairing drug (LSD-25) in subhallucinatory 
doses would increase the degree of delivery of 
percepts into subsequent imagery was tested and con- 
firmed. Some of the results claimed for parapsy- 
chology may be based instead upon subliminal regis- 
tration. There is need for studies of individual differ- 
ences in degree of utilization of subliminal stimuli — 
D. Prager. 

6981. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U.) Blue end 
of the spectrum locus on a color mixture diagram. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Dec), 49, 1156-1158.—The 
blue corner of the writer’s color mixture diagram is 
dichromatic in the sense that all colors in this region 
can be matched by mixtures of 465 mp and a mono- 
chromatic stimulus at the red end of the spectrum. 
In order to locate spectrally pure stimuli below 486.8 
my, on the mixture diagram it has been necessary to 
use 486.8 my, 520 my, and 674 my, as primaries. One 
can also use the fact that the confusion lines are 
straight and converge at the alychne to increase the 
precision in plotting. The writer’s own mixture data 
have been used to illustrate these principles—Author 
abstract. 

6982. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. I. Errors of 
the standard and illusion effects with the inverted- 
T. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 47-54.— 
"Evidence based upon responses of three samples of 
Ss (Ns — 24, 44, and 60) to the inverted-T and upon 
data presented by Kuennapas is presented to exem- 
plify errors of the standard, as described by Piaget 
and his associates. The results suggest that errors 
of the standard and illusion effects are distinguishable 
aspects of response to the inverted-T and the L that 
may be products of variations in attention deploy- 
ment, and that traditional ‘illusion effect’ measures 
for such figures can be grossly misleading because 
of failure to control for errors of the standard."— 
C. H. Ammons. 

6983. Granda, Allen Manuel. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) Electri- 
cal responses of the human eye to colored flicker- 
ing light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl. 
20.— Abstract. 

6984. Hanes, R. M., & Rhoades, M. V. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Silver Spring, Md.) Color identifica- 
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tion as a function of extended practice. J. Oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1959 (Nov), 49, 1060-1064.—The use of 
color as a coding device has been limited in some im- 
portant applications because a practical maximum of 
only about 15 absolutely identifiable colors have been 
found experimentally. This investigation was under- 
taken to determine whether or not substantial im- 
provement in color identification could be obtained as 
a result of extended practice. One S practiced on 
Munsell color chips for about five months. Perform- 
ance improved continuously, and at the end of the 
practice period the S was able to identify 50 colors 
with almost perfect accuracy. However, errors in- 
creased markedly during 3 months of no practice im- 
mediately following the training period—Author ab- 
stract. 


6985. Hedlun, James M., & White, Carroll T. 
(USN Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Nystag- 
mus induced by visual feedback. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1959(Jul), 49, 729-730.—In the course of a 
study dealing with visual tracking characteristics the 
need arose for a technique whereby S could directly 
observe his own eye movements. This was accom- 
plished by use of a concave spherical first-surface 
mirror, in which $ could see the image of the corneal 
reflection of a flashlight bulb which was suspended 
slightly to one side of the mirror. “.. . the subject’s 
eyes tended to go into oscillation when the moving 
target display was turned off and they had only the 
image in the concave mirror upon which to fixate.” 
This oscillation sometimes took the form of slow, 
sinusoidal movements, and at other times more rapid, 
sawtooth movements, similar to the familiar nystag- 
mus of rotation —F. Ratliff. 


6986. Helson, Harry, & Nash, Myrtle C. (U. 
Texas) Anchor, contrast, and paradoxical dis- 
tance effects. J. exp. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 59, 113- 
121—“Eight groups of five Ss each judged seven 
sets of weights first by method of single stimuli and 
second after intervals of one or two weeks following 
either a very light or very heavy background or 
anchor stimulus. Two types of shifts in judgment 
due to introduction of the anchor stimuli were found. 
+++ It is shown that both classical contrast effects and 
Paradoxical distance effects may be accounted for in 
terms of the adaptation-levels arising from interac- 
tions between series and background stimuli and be- 
tween residuals from previous stimulation and pres- 
ent stimulation.”—Author abstract. 


6987. Hochberg, J, & Hardy, D. Brightness 
and proximity factors in grouping. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 22—“The ‘Gestalt grouping 
factor,’ proximity, offers a measure of brightness- 
Similarity. . . . Each of four 4 X 4 matrices of 12" 
light dots (0.18 ft.-lamberts) on dark ground (0.06 
ft-lamberts) had spacing a between rows, b = 1.5” 
for columns. Matrices I to IV were judged to be 
either ‘horizontal rows’ or ‘vertical columns’ by each 
Of 16 Ss in balanced order, at 3’ for 5 sec. Alternate 
column brightnesses were varied by rear illumination 
of appropriate dots, to find the brightness difference 
thresholds . . . at which Ss’ serial exploration judg- 
ments shifted from ‘horizontal’ to ‘vertical? As rela- 
tive proximity within rows (ratio a/b) increased, so 
did the intra-row brightness differences needed to re- 
organize the apparent rows into columns... p < .05; 
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F = 14.7; df = 3/60. The relationship is logarithmic 
for the present range of values.” —C. Н. Ammons. 

6988. Horne, E. P., & Hart, H. C. (U. Florida) 
Perceptual thresholds and spontaneous cortical 
rhythms. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 (Apr), 62, 185-188. 
— Measures of perception and specific cortical re- 
sponses were obtained for 31 male college students. 
The measures of visual perceptual threshold, retinal 
rivalry rate, and Thurstone's Dotted Outlines Test 
were unrelated to each other and unrelated to the 
measures of cortical activity used. Alpha index and 
Alpha frequency were inversely related to a statis- 
tically significant degree. This finding was related 
to a theory of recruitment of the cortex.—Author 
abstract. 

6989. Howard, Ian Porteus. (U. Durham, Eng- 
land) Attneave's interocular color-effect. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960 (Mar), 73, 151-152.—Experimental 
tests are presented to support the view that “. . . the 
alternation of the opening of the eyes is neither a 
necessary .. . nor sufficient condition . . . for Att- 
neave's reported effect, which can not therefore de- 
pend on binocular interaction."—R. Н. Waters. 

6990. Hubbard, Ruth, & Colman, Arthur D. 
(Harvard U.) Vitamin-A content of the frog eye 
during light and dark adaptation. Science, 1959 
(Oct), 130, 977-978.—"Rhodopsin is synthesized 
from 11-сіѕ retinene (vitamin A aldehyde), but re- 
leases all-trans retinene when bleached by light. In 
the frog, both isomers of vitamin A are stored in the 
eye. Total ocular vitamin A, including that bound as 
retinene in rhodopsin, remains constant during light 
and dark adaptation. Stores of 11-сіѕ vitamin A, 
however, diminish in the light and are replenished 
in darkness.” 2tables: (a) Vitamin A content of the 
frog eye (R. pipiens) following light or dark adapta- 
tion in vivo. (b) Percentage of ll-cis vitamin A 
in eyes of frogs, dark or light adapted.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


6991. Hyman, Aaron. (Columbia U.) Formu- 
lation to account for CFF findings. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, Program Suppl., 12—Abstract. 


6992. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(New York U.) Perceived color and its depend- 
ence on focal, surrounding, and preceding stimu- 
lus variables. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Sep), 49, 
890-898.—Alternative formal definitions of perceived 
color are examined. Both alternative formulations 
treat the responses evoked by stimulation of a focal 
test area, but in one case the influence of surrounding 
stimulation on the primary test area is taken into 
consideration, whereas this influence is ignored in the 
other formulation. The consequences of these alter- 
native formulations for predictions of equivalent 
stimuli and for predictions of color appearance under 
different circumstances are discussed. Sensory scal- 
ing experiments are reported which yield direct quan- 
titative estimates of the hue, saturation, and bright- 
ness attributes of perceived color, and of the depend- 
ence of these attributes on variations in focal, sur- 
rounding, and preceding stimulation. The relation of 
some of these dependencies to opponent neural induc- 
tion mechanisms postulated by the opponent-colors 
theory is discussed.—A uthor abstract. 


6993. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(New York U.) Opponent chromatic induction: 
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Experimental evaluation and theoretical account. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl, 12—Ab- 
stract. 


6994. Johannsen, D. E. Black-white relation of 
figure and ground in nursery school children's fig- 
ure perception. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960(Feb), 
10, 23-26.—" The hypothesis that a dark figure on a 
light ground is easier to perceive than the reverse 
was tested by requiring 40 nursery school children to 
select the cutout figure of the animal (from among 
six) which was the same as that on a stimulus card. 
The 60 stimulus cards represented five degrees of 
distinctness of figure; in 30 the figure was light on 
a dark, and in 30, dark on a light background. Fig- 
ure-background discrimination improved as a func- 
tion of age and the distinctness of the figures, but not 
as a function of the figure-background brightness 
relation."—C. H. Ammons. 


6995. Jones, R. (Polaroid Corp, Cambridge, 
Mass.) Quantum efficiency of human vision. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Jul), 49, 645-653.—The de- 
tective quantum efficiency for foveal vision is com- 
puted from the flash perception data of Blackwell 
and McCready. The detective quantum efficiency is 
identical with the concept of quantum efficiency in- 
troduced by Rose in 1946, and is defined as the square 
of the ratio of the smallest possible threshold to the 
observed threshold, where the smallest possible thresh- 
old is set by the statistical fluctuations in the number 
of the background photons entering the eye. The 
computed values of the detective quantum efficiency 
Q depend on the target diameter a, on the light pulse 
duration T, and on the background luminance B. The 
maximum values of Q (with respect to variation of 
a and T) range from about 0.25% to about 1.0% 
over the range from 0.1 to 100 ft. L, with the maxi- 
mum value occuring at about 1.0 ft. L. The com- 
puted values of Q are free of the questionable as- 
sumptions previously used by Rose and by Jones 
regarding integration time and threshold signal-to- 
noise ratio.—Author abstract. 


6996. Julesz, В. (Bell Telephone Lab. Murray 
Hill, N. J.) Binocular depth perception and pat- 
tern recognition. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Pro- 
gram Suppl., 12—Abstract. 


6997. Keegan, H. J. (National Bureau Standards, 
Washington, D.C.) Color codes and the red-green 
confuser. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 (Nov), 49, 1136. 
—Abstract. 


6998. Kelly, D. Н. (Technicolor Corp., Burbank, 
Calif.) Effects of sharp edges in a flickering field. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959( Jul), 49, 730-732.—"It ap- 
pears that not only sinusoidal flicker thresholds, but 
probably also other measurements of human visual 
properties made with the traditional photometer field 
are confounded by the artifacts discussed here. As a 
result of this ‘edge-enhancement’ behavior of the 
retina, the observer responds chiefly to the edge 
gradient; while the experimenter often controls only 
the large-area luminances."—F, Ratliff. 

6999. Kistiakovskaia, М. IU. (Inst. Pediatrics, 
Moscow, Russia) Ob ustoichivosti zritel'nykh 
reaktsii u deteï pervykh mesiatsev zhizni. [On the 
stability of visual reactions in children during the 
first months of life.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 124— 
133.—Observational and experimental data on 5 
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babies, collected over a period of 10-15 days after 
birth to 3 months of age, show that a speedy de- 
velopment of visual reactions is to be observed: in- 
creasing frequency of appearance, improvement of 
motor control, and increased duration. Conditions 
leading to the formation of stable visual reactions 
in a baby are analyzed with stress on the role of 
kinesthetic impulses.—/. D. London. 


7000. Knoll, Henry A. (Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N.Y.) Research tilting haploscope. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 1176-1179.—Exact 
knowledge of binocular coordination in human Ss has 
been obtained largely with the head held erect and 
with the fixation point symmetrically placed before 
the eyes in a horizontal plane. Rotational responses 
(vergences and versions) have been assumed to cor- 
respond with the rotational stimuli. The exceptions 
to these restrictions are reviewed. А tilting haplo- 
scope has been designed and constructed which differs 
from other halploscopes previously described in that: 
(a) it enables one to tilt the plane of regard (the 
plane containing the centers of rotation of the 2 eyes 
and the fixation point) about the base line (the line 
connecting the centers of rotation of the 2 eyes), 
(b) the S's head can be tilted about the base line, and 
(c) a means of recording rotational responses is pro- 
vided. The optical and mechanical features are de- 
scribed as well as the method of positioning the S's 
head. Preliminary results using 5 Ss suggest that the 
ACA ratio decreases when the plane of regard is 
elevated, and that the ACA is not effected by the tilt 
of the head. Rotation of the eye lags the stimulus 
increasing as the stimulus is moved peripherally with 
maximum values up to approximately 14 degree.— 
Author abstract. 

7001. Kumnick, L. S. (NYC) A scanning 
pupillometer. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959(Aug), 48, 
259-262—Apparatus is described for continuous 
graphic recording of changes in pupillary size—D. 
Shaad. 

7002. Künnapas, Theodor M. (U. Stockholm, 
Sweden) Visual field as a frame of reference: 
With special regard to the vertical-horizontal illu- 
sion, Stockholm, Sweden: Almquist & Wiksells, 
1959. 19 p—This monograph is a summary of re- 
sults published by the author in 1l. publications ap- 
pearing between 1955 and 1959. These studies began 
with an analysis of the vertical-horizontal illusion. 
It was shown that the overestimation of the vertical, 
using the classical inverted T, is due to 2 different 
illusions: the overestimation of the vertical line, and 
the illusion of the dividing line. The overestimation 
of the dividing line is independent of the orientation 
of the figure. It has a maximum at the midpoint 
position and 2 minima at the end position, as in the 
L figure. The L figure was used in subsequent ex- 
periments to illustrate the relationship of the illusion 
to the visual field. Tt was shown that the overestima- 
tion of the vertical direction is a function of the 
shape of the normal visual field—H. A. Knoll. 

7003. Leibowitz, H., & Hartman, T. (U. Wis- 
consin) Magnitude of the moon illusion as а 
function of the age of the observer. Science, 1959 
(Sep), 130, 569-570.—"Nineteen adults and nineteen 
children ranging in age from 4 to 11 years served in 
the outdoor experiment.” 10 children and 10 adults 
participated in the indoor experiment. A figure rep- 
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resenting results is presented. “The diminution in 
the apparent size of an object when viewed overhead 
as compared with its apparent size in the horizontal 
plane is greater for children than for adults. This 
relationship, of which the well-known moon illusion 
is a special case, is interpreted to be a consequence of 
the normal development of size constancy.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 

7004. Leibowitz, H., & Moore, D. (U. Wiscon- 
sin) Role of oculomotor adjustments in the per- 
ception of size. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program 
Suppl., 11-12.—Abstract. 


7005. Levinson, J. (Bell Telephone Lab., Mur- 
ray Hill, N.J.) Retinal photoreceptors and flicker 
fusion. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl., 
16.—Abstract. 


7006. Luria, S. M., & Schwartz, Ira. (USN 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Sco- 
topic acuity as a function of preadaptation color 
and target luminance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
Program Suppl., 11.—Abstract. 


7007. MacAdam, David L. (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N.Y.) Small-field chromaticity dis- 
crimination. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Dec), 49, 
1143-1146.—The evaluation of the noticeability of 
chromaticity differences between very small areas is 
needed in studies of color graininess. In the present 
work, color-discrimination data for 11 well-selected 
chromaticities were determined by a single observer 
using a matching method for fields subtending 3 ft. 
and 4.4°. The data for the large field agree fairly 
well with those previously published. The compara- 
ble results for the 3 ft. field have been summarized 
for convenience in the form of a plane uniform 
chromaticity diagram in which the standard CIE co- 
ordinate network is curvilinear. The diagram repre- 
sents a simplified approximation to the actual results, 
which would require a curved surface for accurate 
representation. Nevertheless, the present diagram 
is suitable for evaluating the large chromaticity dif- 
ferences that are encountered in color graininess and 
in most other applications of small-field color-dis- 
crimination data——Author abstract. 


7008. McColgin, Franklin Harding. (Columbia 
U.) Movement thresholds in peripheral vision. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4187.—Abstract. 


7009. McDowell, A. А., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Visual acuity performance of normal 
and chronic focal-head irradiated monkeys. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1960(Mar), 96, 139-143.—9 normal 
monkeys, 4 monkeys with previous focal-head irradia- 
tion of the posterior association areas, and 2 monkeys 
With previous focal-head irradiation of the frontal 
association areas were tested on each of 8 visual 
acuity problems presented in order of increasing 
difficulty. Each problem required the S to choose 
between circles and circles with breaks in order to 
Procure a food reward. (a) Normal animals showed 
gradual improvement in performance from problem 
to problem. (b) Animals with previous focal-head 
irradiation of the posterior association areas showed 
gradual improvement through the first 4 problems 
With a gradual decline through the last 4. (c) Ani- 
mals with previous focal-head irradiation of the 
frontal association areas showed no improvement 
from problem to problem.—Author abstract. 
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7010. McKennell, A. C. (Glasgow U., Scotland) 
Visual size and familiar size: Individual differ- 
ences. Brit. J. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 51, 27-35.— 
Although the size of familiar objects can be estimated 
by memory alone it is not certain whether memory is 
operative in size estimates of familiar objects seen 
in ordinary perceptual situations. An experimental 
study of 38 Ss suggests that prior knowledge of 
familiar “homogeneous” objects (occurring environ- 
mentally mainly in 1 standard size) entirely deter- 
mined the estimate of their size, while even for less 
familiar and for “heterogeneous” objects there is 
evidence, in some cases, that nonvisual factors were 
partly active.—C. M. Franks. 


7011. Matin, Leonard. (Columbia U.) Binocu- 
lar summation at the absolute threshold of pe- 
ripheral vision. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 
3856-3857.—Abstract. 


7012. Middleton, W. E. Knowles, & Wyszecki, 
G. W. (National Research Council Canada) Visual 
thresholds in the retinal periphery for red, green, 
and white signal lights. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
Program Suppl.  20.—Abstract. 


7013. Nachimias, Jacob.  (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Two-dimensional motion of the retinal image dur- 
ing monocular fixation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 
(Sep), 49, 901-908.—A new modification of the con- 
tact lens technique was employed to record simul- 
taneously vertical and horizontal components of eye 
movements. These were trigonometrically trans- 
formed to yield information about retinal image mo- 
tion parallel to 8 retinal meridia. It was found that 
eye movements occur predominantly in a small range 
of directions, which differs from S to S. Correla- 
tional and other statistical analyses of drift and sac- 
cadic movements led to the following conclusions 
about the nature of visual fixation: (a) Saccades 
compensate for the displacement of the retinal image 
away from some optical locus, but their probability 
of occurrence may increase with time since the last 
saccade, rather than with displacement. (b) The 
error signal to which saccades respond is probably 
generated 0.10 sec. prior to their occurrence. (c) 
Parallel to those meridia where saccade compensation 
is poor, compensation by drifts becomes appreciable. 
—Author abstract. 


7014. Nelson, T. M., Bartley, S. H., & DeHardt, 
D. (Michigan State U.) Considerations involved 
in obtaining averages of CFF data. J. Psychol., 
1960(Apr), 49, 263-277.—CFF data from 29 Os in 
one type of experiment and 10 in another were ex-. 
amined to determine whether they displayed char- 
acteristics which would provide for generalizations in 
regard to the procedure of averaging. While prin- 
ciples in regard to averaging of data were the pri- 
mary consideration, the determination of the fewest 
readings to be obtained for any single condition was 
attempted. No blanket rule in regard to numbers of 
readings to be averaged was formulated, but the data 
provided the basis for what was considered to be a 
helpful discussion of the subject ——Author abstract. 


7015. Nelson, Thomas M., Bartley, S. Howard, 
& DeHardt, Doris. (Michigan State U.) A com- 
parison of variability of three sorts of observers in 
a sensory experiment. J. Psychol., 1960 (Jan), 49, 
3-11.—CFF data from 2 trained, 6 sophisticated, and 
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21 naive Os are compared graphically and statis- 
tically over 28 combinations of intensity and PCF 
(pulse to cycle fraction—light-dark ratio). It is 
concluded that all groups provide the same overall 
pattern of data, but that the performance of trained 
Os is preferable to that of the naive, because sig- 
nificant decreases in variability occur from one O 
class to another.—Author abstract. 


7016. Newshall, S. M., Burnham, R. W., & 
Evans, К. M. (Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N.Y.) Influence of shadow quality on color ap- 
pearance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 (Sep), 49, 909— 
917.—Shadows of skylight quality and of daylight 
quality were cast upon various test samples. The 
color appearance of a test sample, both as shadowed 
and as unshadowed, was matched by adjusting the 
field of a visual colorimeter. Only the skylight 
shadow evoked any trend in hue, and fhis was toward 
the blue; but both shadows produced systematic 
losses in saturation and lightness. Still none of these 
perceptual changes was as great as the correspond- 
ing colorimetric change in the test stimulus would 
suggest; in other words, considerable color constancy 
was associated with both shadows. The difference 
in effect between the 2 kinds of shadows was ap- 
preciable as evaluated in Munsell hue but seemed 
almost negligible as regards value and chroma. 
These results refer to the attention-directed experi- 
mental observations; more casual viewing presumably 
would result in more constancy effect and even less 
differential effect—Author abstract. 


7017. Nimeroff, L, Rosenblatt, Joan R., & Dan- 
nemiller, Mary C. (National Bureau Standards, 
Washington, D.C.) Variability of color-mixture 
data. J. Opt. Soc, Amer., 1959 (Nov), 49, 1137.— 
Abstract. 

7018. Ogilvie, John C., & Taylor, Maurice M. 
(Defence Research Medical Lab., Toronto, Canada) 
Effect of length on the visibility of a fine line. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Sep), 49, 898-900.—The 
threshold visibility of a series of test objects rang- 
ing from a fine line to a square was determined at 
2 orientations, vertical and oblique. It was found 
that as the test objects became longer and narrower 
the area of the threshold objects increased. The 
limiting width for a fine line was 0.5 sec. and for a 
Square about 12 sec. These values are comparable 
to those previously reported.—Author abstract. 

7019. Ohwaki, Sonoko. (Clark U.) An investi- 
gation of figural adaptation within the framework 
- of sensory-tonic field theory. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960( Jan), 20, 2922-2923.—A bstract. 

7020. Onley, Judith Wheeler. (U. Rochester) 
Transitivity of brightness scales for differing levels 


of adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program 
Suppl., 11.—Abstract. 


7021. Peckham, R. H., & Hart, William M. 
(Eye Research Found. Bethesda, Md.) Synaptic 
behavior as deduced from thresholds to remittent 


visual stimuli. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Рг 
Suppl., 17.—Abstract. зиз 


7022. Rappaport, Maurice. (Ohio State U.) 


The role of redundancy in the discrimination of 


visual forms. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (D. 
2403.— Abstract. а 
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7023. Rashbass, C. & Westheimer, G. (Ohio 
State U.) Recording rotational eye movements 
independently of lateral displacement. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, Program Suppl., 17.—Abstract. 


7024. Ravich-Shcherbo, I. V., & Shvarts, L. A. 
(Inst. Psychology, Moscow, Russia) Sootnoshenie 
skorosti vozniknoveniia i skorosti prekrashcheniia 
nervnykh protsessov kak pokazateleí podvizhnosti 
nervnykh protsessov. [Relation of speeds of onset 
and cessation of nervous processes as criteria of 
lability of nervous mobility.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(5), 97-103.—Individual differences as regards on- 
set and cessation rates of visual sensation were ex- 
hibited by 20 young adults in experiments in which 
the rates were determined, respectively, by the mag- 
nitude of adequate optical chronaxie and by the 
critical flicker’ frequency. For the majority of Ss 
the 2 rates were found to be proportional, that is, 
the faster the initial rate of onset of sensation, the 
faster the rate of cessation. The individual differ- 
ences observed were attributed to differences in the 
mobility of the nervous ргосеззев.—/. D. London. 


7025. Richardson, A. M., & Davis, 1. М. A 
method of training voluntary eye movements in 
cats. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 55-62.— 
“The present method of training was developed in 
order to (a) afford a means of comparing conjugate 
ocular deviations of the intact cat with those of the 
human S and with those electrically elicited in the 
feline encéphale isolé, and (b) determine the effects 
of particular lesions of postulated oculomotor tracts 
upon the extent of voluntary lateral gaze. The 
method, with use of the equipment as described, 
yielded adequate data for such analyses. Large re- 
liable samplings of ocular rotations ranging from 
10° to 35° on each of six cats were obtained. It 
would appear . . . that such a training procedure, 
with use of photographic recording, offers a tool for 
obtaining an accurate measure of [various aspects 
of]... ocular motility." —C. H. Ammons. 


7026. Rydberg, H. (U. Lund, Sweden) Optical 
interference as the basis of the mechanism of vi- 
sion. Acta ophthal., Kbh., 1959, 37, 305-324.—A 
discussion of the morphological, statistical, and physi- 
cal characteristics of visual receptors is developed 
toward a theoretical demonstration that all “main 
visual sensations can be adequately interpreted by an 
interference theory."— M. S. Katz. 


7027. Shurclif, William A. (Polaroid Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass.) New visual phenomenon: The 
Greenish-yellow blotch. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959 
(Nov), 49, 1041-1048.—A new phenomenon of color 
vision is described. Ап Observer, viewing only а 
uniform physical field, finds that his perceptual field 
suddenly becomes broken up into areas (called pat- 
tern and background) that exhibit 2 very different 
colors. The pattern arises suddenly, and lasts only 
a few seconds. It has an irregular, blotchy shape and 
may be 45? or more in width (becoming smaller in 
Successive experiments and finally remaining absent 
entirely). The creation of the pattern depends on 
the spectral energy distribution (not the color!) of 
the physical field. Wavelengths near 570 mp and 
470 my play crucial and antithetical roles. The color 
of the pattern depends on the spectral distribution of 
the physical field being viewed currently. The color 
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is neither similar to nor complementary to that of the 
background or any preceding field. To tie together 
the wealth of observations as to color, duration, and 
sequence effects of the patterns, one may postulate 
that the perceptual field-of-view is governed (as 
regards yellowness/blueness ratio only) by hundreds 
of radiation-actuated switches arranged in parallel. 
Each switch is of 3-position type, and can produce 
normal yellowness/blueness ratio, extremely high 
(anomalous) ratio, or extremely low (anomalous) 
ratio. By referring to the postulated design of the 
switch, an investigator can predict the results of 
nearly any pertinent experiment—Author abstract. 


7028. Smythies, J. R. (U. Cambridge, England) 
The stroboscopic patterns: II. The phenomenol- 
ogy of the bright phase and after-images. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1959(Nov), 50, 305-324.—(see 34: 2502) 
A detailed study of the bright-phase of the strobo- 
Scopic sensory patterns observed in the visual field 
on looking at a large uniform surface illuminated by 
a flickering light. These patterns were described, 
analyzed and classified, and the afterimages examined 
in a similar fashion. A significant general finding 
was that the patterns are only very rarely composed 
of straight and curved lines as connected elements 
of the pattern, they are either straight-line patterns 
or curved-line patterns. 48 figs, 17 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


7029. Solley, Charles M. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Influence of head tilt, body tilt, 
and practice on reduction of error in perception 
of the postural vertical. J. gen. Psychol, 1960 
(Jan), 62, 69-74.—It was hypothesized that Ss im- 
prove with practice in their accuracy of perception of 
the postural vertical in complex test conditions. 4 
groups of 6 Ss each were studied. 2 conditions of 
body tilt, either 30? to the left or 30? to the right, 
were studied as well as 2 conditions of head tilt, 
either 30? to the left or 30? to the right. A given 
S was always tilted in 1 direction with 1 direction of 
head tilt. Each S had to return himself to the point 
where he perceived himself as aligned with true ver- 
tical on each of 30 trials. It was found that there 
Was a significant reduction of error in perception of 
the postural vertical with practice, that right and left 
head tilts produced significantly different results, that 

еге was a significant interaction between head tilt 
and trials, and that there was a significant interaction 


between head tilt, body tilt, and trials—Author ab- 
Stract, 


7030. Sperling, George. (Bell Telephone Lab., 
Murray Hil, N.J.) Negative afterimage without 
Prior positive image. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Pro- 
gram Suppl., 20—Abstract. 


7031. Sperling, Harry С. (Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Minn.) The relative spectral 
Sensitivity of the fovea as a function of retinal il- 
luminance. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Nov), 49, 
1137.— Abstract. 


7032. Sperling, Melitta. Some regressive phe- 
nomena involving the perceptual sphere: The phe- 
nomena of objects coming closer and of objects 
receding from view. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959, 40, 
304-307.—Patients, though not psychotic, sometimes 
Perceive erroneously that objects are coming closer 
to them or are receding from them. The “coming 
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closer” is an expression of the oral instinct, while 
the receding represents the anal instinct—G. Elias. 

7033. Streimer, Irving. (New York U.) Age 
and sex as factors in ability of adults to discrimi- 
nate saturation differences in the colors cyan and 
yellow. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3863.— 
Abstract. 


7034. Stultz, Keith F., & Zweig, Hans J. (East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Relation be- 
tween graininess and granularity for black-and- 
white samples with nonuniform granularity spec- 
tra. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Jul), 49, 693-702.— 
In order to determine the relation between the visual 
impression of graininess and the objectively deter- 
mined granularity of a wide range of granularity 
types, a series of samples was prepared containing 
uniformly exposed black-and-white materials and 
prints (transparencies) containing varying degrees 
of mottle. These samples were judged by the method 
of paired comparisons at different magnifications and 
scanned to obtain the standard deviation Sait for a 
wide range of scanning apertures. The psychophysi- 
cal relationship between the 2 functions, (a) graini- 
ness versus magnification and (b) granularity саве 
versus the square root of the scanning area, depends 
on the character of the scanning operation performed 
by the eye. An estimate of the size of the effective 
spot of the eye can be obtained from these data.— 
Author abstract. 


7035. Sutherland, ЇЧ. S. (Oxford U., England) 
Visual discrimination of orientation by octopus: 
Mirror images. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 
9-18.—A crucial experiment was set up to evaluate 
2 possible hypotheses capable of accounting for cer- 
tain discrimination abilities of octopuses. It was 
found that octopuses trained to discriminate visually 
between different pairs of mirror image shapes were 
able to discriminate more readily between up-down 
mirror images than between left-right mirror images. 
Discrimination ability was found to be equally good 
between mirror image shapes as between nonmirror 
image shapes. Octopuses may be trained by the 
method of making reward conditional upon an attack 
upon the positive shape presented upon its own in- 
stead of presenting reward with the positive shape 
every positive trial.—C. M. Franks. 

7036. Sweeney, Edward J. (USN Medical Re- 
search Lab., New London, Conn.) Effect of the 
test stimulus on the measurement of dark adapta- 
tion. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959(Jul), 49, 667-668.— 
Questions have been raised in dark adaptation experi- 
ments about the light adapting effect of the test 
flashes used to measure the course of dark adaptation. 
An experiment was undertaken to determine the al- 
lowable upper limit of the test stimulus. A series of 
14 sec. flashes of a given intensity was presented to 
the O after he had become dark adapted, and his 
recovery of the dark adapted state was determined. 
The net effects of the flashes were plotted for various 
values of flash intensities in a range several log units 
above the threshold.—Author abstract. 

7037. Taguti, Ryuzaburo, & Sato, Masako. (Ta- 
guti Inst. Psychophysics, Tokyo, Japan) Exponen- 
tial color coordinate system. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1959 (Nov), 49, 1136.—Abstract. 
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7038. Taylor, Nelson W. (Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minnesota) Energy 
requirements for foveal vision at threshold. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl, 21.—Ab- 
stract. 

7039. Tjossem, Theodore David. (U. Washing- 
ton) Ап experimental study of perceptual de- 
fense. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4189- 
4190.—A bstract. 

7040. Tulunay, Ülker Saniye. (Brown U.) Ef- 
fects of retinal image motions on acuity. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2404-2405.—Abstract. 

7041. van den Brink, G., & Bouman, M. A. 
(RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Visual 
acuity depending on spherical correction. Oph- 
thalmologica, 1959(Sep), 138, 222-224.—Visual 
acuity depending on the spherical power of 5 cor- 
rective lenses varying from —1.5 to +1.0 diopters 
using a checkerboard target was measured. The 
visual acuity data (1/о) are plotted for one observer 
as a function of the spherical powers under 8 differ- 
ent illuminances ranging from 2-200 lux, Results 
аге: (a) Visual acuity increases with increasing lumi- 
nance. (b) Above a certain spherical power acuity 
decreases with increasing power, since above this 
value accommodation can no longer compensate for 
the power of the corrective lens. (c) Below this 
power value the visual acuity curves show maxima 
and minima which are explained in terms of the 
dioptric distribution of the eye's lens and its be- 
havior during accommodation. (d) Maximum and 
minimum values are least striking in cases of small- 
est and largest pupil, since for a small pupil there 
will be only a slight change in the homogeneity of 
the lens, and for a large pupil (low luminance) vistial 
acuity is already small by retinal summation in the 
periphery, so that spreading of the retinal image 
caused by decreased homogeneity of the lens in- 
fluences visual acuity to a lesser degree.—K. M. New- 
man. 

7042. Vetterli, Clarence H. (Reading & Vision 
Center, Burbank, Calif.) How good is 20/20 vi- 
sion? Education, 1959(Sep), 80, 41-45.—The au- 
thor points out the fallacy of the myth of 20/20 
vision, indicates the amount of harm done through 
delayed correction of visual defects, offers sugges- 
tions, and presents several cases.—S. M. Amatora. 

7043. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) “Land! Land!” Psychol. Bull, 1960(Jan), 
57, 29-48.—The recent theoretical analysis of Land 
(see 34: 2483) has been received by some as the 
ultimate in understanding color vision. When the 
features of the theory are contrasted with prior 
formulations and data the assertion is made that “I 
am quite content with being able to explain why 
Land gets what he does get, using only old knowl- 
edge and old language and making no use whatever 
of Land’s fantastic new hypotheses and new con- 
cepts.” 16 refs.—W. J. Meyer. 

7044. Ward, Hensel Owen. (Ohio State U.) 
An exploratory study of chromatic discrimination 
with a binocular method. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3865-3866.—Abstract. 

7045. Wild, Bradford W. (Ohio State U.) 
Relations between border gradients and the con- 
trast threshold. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program 
Suppl., 21.—Abstract. 
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7046. Wild, Bradford Williston. (Ohio State U.) 
The relation between border gradients and con- 
trast threshold. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 
20, 3866.—Abstract. 

7047. Wright, Hilton, & Wiyszecki, Günter. 
(National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada) A 
field trial of 10° color-matching functions. J. Oft. 
Soc. Amer., 1959 (Nov), 49, 1137.—Abstract. 

7048. Yilmaz, Huseyin. (Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Waltham, Mass.) On color perception. J. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, Program Suppl, 20.—Ab- 
stract. 

7049. Zajac, J. L. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Convergence, accommodation, and visual angle as 
factors in perception of size and distance. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1960( Мат), 73, 142-146.—It is argued 
that “the angle of convergence is not the proper fac- 
tor on which the perceived size of stereoscopic or 
double images depends.” Accommodation and visual 
angle are essential. Other contributing factors are 
also given mention.—R. Н. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 6931, 6934, 6938, 6939, 6940, 
6943, 7055, 7080, 7149, 7161(a), 7163(a), 7185, 
7277(a), 7281(a), 7298(a), 7442, 8176(a), 8476, 
8522, 8527) 


AUDITION 


7050. Ades, Howard W., Morrill, S. N., Graybiel, 
Ashton, & Tollhurst, G. С. (USN School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Threshold of aural pain 
to high intensity sound. Aerospace Med., 1959 
(Sep), 30, 678-684.—"Deaf and normal human sub- 
jects were exposed monaurally to high intensity noise 
stimuli including pure tone and broad band noise. 
There was considerable individual variation, but in 
general, thresholds for deaf subjects were slightly 
higher than for normals. Possible explanations of 
this difference are discussed.”—Author abstract. 


7051. Barrett, Lyman Stewart. (Stanford U.) 
Threshold relationships in simulated hearing loss. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3395-3396.—Ab- 
stract. 

7052. Carhart, Raymond, & Jerger, James. 
(Northwestern U.) Preferred method for clinical 
determination of pure-tone thresholds. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 330-345——The Hughson-West- 
lake ascending method for establishing pure-tone 
auditory threshold is recommended for general clini- 
cal use when audiometry is performed with a 5 db. 
intensity interval. Experimental exploration with 36 
normal hearing Ss yielded thresholds which were 
clinically equivalent to those obtained by similar 
short, tonal presentations patterned in descending, ОГ 
threshold-crossing sequences. Adoption of the 
method is recommended over other methods for the 
sake of uniform clinical audiometry. —M. F. Palmer. 

7053. Cohen, Alexander. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Pitch-intensity relationship for pure and 
complex tones. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Feb), 20, 
3365—3366.—Abstract. 

7054. Coleman, Paul D. (Tufts U.) Cortical - 
correlates of auditory localization. Science, 1959” 
(Jul), 130, 39-40.—The validity of a place principle — 
in auditory localization was investigated. Data were i 
acquired via a 6-channel electroencephalograph. Ss £l 
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were 15 cats anesthetized with nembutal. "Responses 
were recorded simultaneously from a number of elec- 
trodes on the auditory cortex of one hemisphere of 
cats. Response amplitudes at different electrodes 
reached maxima and minima at different real or ap- 
parent locations of a click stimulus." 3 graphs of 
results indicating amplitude of cortical response to 
click stimuli are presented. “These data suggest that 
the angular location of auditory stimuli may be rep- 
resented in the auditory cortex of one hemisphere by 
means of a place principle.”—S. J. Lachman. 

7055. Farrimond, Т. (Medical Research Council, 
Liverpool, England) Age differences in the ability 
to use visual cues in auditory communication. 
Lang. Speech, 1959, 2, 179-192.—180 male employees 
of a large factory were given a pure tone audiogram, 
a hearing ability test using sentences, a vocabulary 
test, and a silent film test of speech reading. Results 
showed a general decline with age for both the 
audiogram and the hearing test. Speech reading 
ability improves from the 2nd to the 3rd decade of 
life and declines thereafter. There is a small posi- 
tive partial correlation between vocabulary level and 
speech reading ability with age held constant. There 
is a negative correlation of the same magnitude be- 
tween age and speech reading ability with vocabulary 
level held constant.—4. E. Horowitz. 

7056. Faulds, Bruce Douglas. (Princeton U.) 
The perception of pitch in music. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3366-3367.—Abstract. 

7057. Glorig, Aram. Prevention of hearing loss. 
Hear. News, 1960(Jan), 28(1), 7-10.—The causes 
of hearing loss may be divided into 2 groups: con- 
genital and acquired. Particular attention and detail 
is directed to a classification of acquired hypacusis. 
The prevention of deafness is discussed under these 
2 main headings.—J. M. Snyder. 

7058. Grings, William W., Lowell, Edgar L., & 
Rushford, Georgina M. (John Tracy Clinic, Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Role of conditioning in GSR 
audiometry with children. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1959, 24, 380-390.—Many of the criteria for condi- 
tioning studies built up by psychologists and physi- 
ologists need not be invoked in the audiometric situa- 
tion. A carefully formulated set of criteria needs 
to be developed in GSR audiometry. Most important 
Tequirements of the audiometric situation include 
utilization of optimum conditions for sustaining the 
response to sound stimuli, specification of criteria to 

efine when a response occurs to sound stimulus, pro- 
Visions for some type of effective estimate of spon- 
taneous responses, and specification of criteria to 
define thresholds. Equally exacting studies are 
needed using hearing handicapped populations, both 
adult and child. The purpose of conditioning trials 
15 to sustain the response to sound. Objective audi- 
ometry as a diagnostic tool could be improved by 
careful scientific study. The gap between clinical 
and research use of GSR audiometry is a wide one. 
—M. F. Palmer. 

7059. Harris, J. Donald. (USN Medical Research 
Lab.) Auditory fatigue following high frequency 
pulse trains. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., New Lond., 
1959(Jan), 18(1, whole No. 306). 9 p—Young male 
Ss (156) were exposed to high intensity pulse trains 
made up of 3.5-kc. tone bursts of 50, 37, 70, or 250 
msec. duration separated by 33-msec. intervals. Ad- 
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ditional exposures were made with a continuous 3.5- 
kc. tone. Total duration of exposure varied from 
1-25 min. and sound pressure level (SPL) of the 
tone from 90-120 db. Effects of exposure were 
measured in terms of shifts of the threshold for a 4- 
kc. tone as a function of time after exposure. 
Threshold shift was approximately linear with SPL 
and with the log of exposure duration. Fatigue, 
measured in terms of cumulative threshold shift over 
a 10-min., postexposure interval, was approximately 
constant for constant exposure energy.—J. L. Brown. 

7060. Kellogg, W. N. (Florida State U.) Audi- 
tory scanning in the dolphin. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 
10, 25-27.— Bottle-nose porpoise observed to oscillate 
head frequently from side to side through arc of 
about 10? as it swims toward underwater target. 
Emission of trains of auditory signals. Locating tar- 
get interpreted as combination of echolocation and 
binaural localization.—R. J. Seidel. 


7061. Kimmel, Н. D. (U. Florida) The rela- 
tionship between direction and amount of stimu- 
lus change and amount of perceptual disparity re- 
sponse. J. exp: Psychol, 1960(Jan), 59, 68-72.— 
With 96 college students the intensity of an auditory 
stimulus used during conditioning was changed for 
extinction trials. Amount of GSR, corrected for the 
effect of stimulus intensity differences, was used to 
measure the perceptual disparity response (PDR) 
occurring on the first trial with the changed intensity. 
Amount of PDR was greater for intensity changes in 
an upward direction than for those in a downward 
direction and was greater for large intensity changes 
than for small intensity changes. Ss developed pre- 
paratory sets, or expectations, regarding the stimula- 
tion they will receive and this is based upon the 
stimulation they have already received.—J. Arbit. 


7062. MacDonnell, Malcolm Forbes. (Florida 
State U.) The effect of anesthetics on patterns of 
cortical recovery from auditory fatigue in the cat. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2400.—Abstract. 


7063. McGill, Thomas E. (Williams Coll.) A 
review of hearing in amphibians and reptiles. Psy- 
chol. Bull., 1960(Mar), 57, 165-168.—There is be- 
havioral evidence which indicates that frogs, toads, 
salamanders, alligators, and lizards can hear. Snakes 
apparently cannot hear and the issue is undecided in 
the case of the turtle—W. J. Meyer. 


7064. Rubenstein, H., Decker, L., & Pollack, I. 
(USAF Cambridge Research Center) Word length 
and intelligibility. Lang. Speech, 1959, 2, 175-178. 
—Ss were presented lists of words of 4 different 
Thorndike-Lorge frequency ranges under 7 speech- 
to-noise levels. In one condition, they were not told 
what the words were beforehand, in the other, they 
were shown the lists before listening. Intelligibility 
showed a straight line function, increasing with both 
frequency and signal-to-noise ratio, in the 1st condi- 
tion. The curves showed increasing intelligibility 
levels from tri-, to bi-, to monosyllabic words. In 
the 2nd condition, neither signal-to-noise ratio nor 
frequency. showed any effect on intelligibility. Here 
there was also increased intelligibility with increased 
length of words.—A. E. Horowitz. 


7065. Saporta, S., Brown, R. E., & Wolfe, W. D. 
(Indiana U.) Toward the quantification of phonic 
interference. Lang. Speech, 1959, 2, 205-210.—The 
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measure proposed is based on a model of the com- 
munication act developed by Egan and his co-workers 
(see 31: 7174). This model is reinterpreted to handle 
the kinds of phonic interference (phone substitution 
or phone reinterpretation) evidenced by imperfect 
bilinguals, Predictions were made about the fre- 
quencies of errors when various pairings of bilinguals 
and monolinguals speak and listen to each other. Not 
all the predictions were confirmed in a pilot study 
with six pairs of speakers and listeners, but the re- 
sults indicate the fruitfulness of the approach.—4. Е. 
Horowitz. 


7066. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., & Sommers, Ron- 
ald K. (Pennsylvania State U.) Abbreviated 
sweep-check procedures for school hearing test- 
ing. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 249-257.—14,745 
public school children were given pure-tone individ- 
ual screening tests by the usual techniques. 100 con- 
secutive cases (children) seen in an audiology clinic 
were tested for pure-tone acuity. When various 
pairs of frequencies were examined, the pair 4000 
and 5000 cps would be as, or more, efficient than other 
pairs for detection of hearing loss among school chil- 
dren. A 2-frequency test apparently would have 
detected 83-94% of these hearing losses. A single- 
frequency test procedure is not appropriate for school 
Screening test purposes. 2-frequency screening has 
greater potential as a screening device, but it would 
fail to detect an appreciable portion of the hearing 
losses.—M. F. Palmer. 


7067. Stevens, Douglas Ann, & Davidson, G. 
Don. (Florida State U.) Screening tests of hear- 
ing. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 258-261.—1497 
audiograms from Leon County, Florida Public Health 
Department were compared with 287 audiograms 
from Florida State University Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. The results indicate that a hearing screen- 
ing method using the single frequency of 4000 cps, 
or one using 4000 cps combined with only 1, 2, or 
even 3 of the other speech frequencies is not as 
ears as a standard sweep-check method.—M. F. 

almer. 


7068. Tillman, Tom Whitten. (Northwestern 
U.) Masking by narrow bands of noise in nor- 
mal and impaired ears. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3864-3865.—Abstract. 


7069. Winchester, Richard A., Gibbons, Ed- 
ward W., & Krebs, Donald F. (VA Regional Of- 
fice, Los Angeles, Calif.) Adaptation to sustained 
delayed sidetone. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 25- 
28,—60 normal-hearing Ss selected at random from a 
pool of veteran patients seen in the Audiology and 
Speech Correction Clinic of the VA at Los Angeles, 
without visual defects, speech or language disturb- 
ances, or history of neuropsychiatric disability, read 
a long, prose passage, divided into 10, 200-syllable 
sections, while receiving delayed sidetone at a sensa- 
tion level of 60 db. in both ears, A significant de- 
gree of adaptation under a single condition of signal 
intensity and delay, occurs after the reading of 400 
syllables of homogenous prose. Any delayed side- 
tone test should involve no more than 400 syllables 
of oral reading per test condition.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 6938, 6939, 6943, 6960, 7091, 
7161(a), 7332, 7632, 8017, 8277) 
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7070. Denenberg, Victor H. (Purdue U.) The 
relationship between a measure of kinesthesis and 
two indices of adjustment. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 
(Jan), 62, 43-52.—A kinesthetic test was analyzed 
and its relationship determined to 2 indices of ad- 
justment. The test consisted of a non-blind-alley 
maze which S had to trace with his finger while 
blindfolded. After arriving at the end of the maze, 
S pivoted a pointer until he thought that it pointed 
directly at the starting point. S's score was the num- 
ber of degrees by which he missed setting the pointer 
at the true line. The maze scores significantly dis- 
criminated between a normal and a schizophrenic 
population. A significant correlation (.388) was 
found between maze performance of normal Ss and 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentence Blank. The correla- 
tion was crossvalidated and found to be .459.—A uthor 
abstract. 


7071. Galletti, R., & Procacci, P. Analisi critica 
delle varie sensazioni parestesiche sperimental- 
mente provocate. [А critical analysis of experi- 
mentally produced paraesthesiae.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1960(Feb), 21, 81-112.— Critical 
review of the literature with special emphasis on 
ischaemia and on the loss and production of para- 
esthesic sensations.—L. L’Abate. 


7072. Halpern, Bruce Peter. (Brown U.) Gus- 
tatory responses in the medulla oblongata of the 
rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2397.—Ab- 
stract. 


7073. Hawkes, Glenn R, & Warm, Joel S. 
(USA Medical Research Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
Maximum I, for absolute identification of cutane- 
ous electrical intensity level. J. Psychol, 1960 
(Apr), 49, 279-288.—4 sets of stimuli consisting of 
3, 4, 5, and 6 current intensity levels were selected 
for absolute identification. Stimuli of each set were 
equally spaced in terms of apparent subjective mag- 
nitude of sensation. Results indicated a linear rela- 
tionship of response accuracy to the number of al- 
ternatives available to the O. The channel capacity 
of 1.72 bits was reached with use of only about 4 
intensity levels. It was concluded that the use of 
electrical intensity as a cue for cutaneous signaling 
purposes would be limited to 3 levels in communica- 
tion systems requiring a higher level of accuracy and 
to 4 levels in systems capable of tolerating some error 
in order to maximize information transmitted.—Au- 
thor abstract. 


7074. Ken-chuan, Feng, & Te-chuang, Yang. 
(Inst. Psychology, Acad. Sinica) An experimental 
study on autokinetic illusion, Acta psychol. Sinica, 
1959, 3(5), 316-327.—Autokinetic illusion is a prob- 
lem which is of significance in aviation and also а 
long existing theoretical problem of psychology. 
Having carried out 10 series of experiments in 
this study, the authors also examined the theory of 
autokinetic illusion. One can conclude from this 
study that the 3 major factors affecting the auto- 
kinetic illusion are: (a) the stability of the spatial 
perception of the structure by means of the field in 
which the objects are localized, (b) the conditions 
effecting the localization of the observed objects, (c) 
the positive activities on the part of the observer 
while perceiving the relative locations of the objects. 
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The absence of these factors may contribute to the 
formation of autokinetic illusion. Our experimental 
results seem to demonstrate that by making full use 
of the above factors one may diminish or even elimi- 
nate such illusion. The experimental conditions of 
this study were not well controlled, the number of 
Ss employed were rather small. These imposed a 


considerable limitation upon the significance of re- 


sults of this study. 


7075. Michelsen, Wolfgang. (Harvard U.) Pro- 
cedure for studying olfactory discrimination in 
pigeons. Science, 1959 (Sep), 130, 630-631.—4A dis- 
crimination based on olfactory stimuli was estab- 
lished in 2 male white Carneaux pigeons maintained 
at 80% of their free-feeding body weights. The ex- 
perimental procedure and apparatus are described; 
a figure of the experimental chamber is presented. 
"Results from control sessions demonstrate that the 
discrimination can be attributed only to the presence 
or absence of olfactory stimuli.” —S. J. Lachman. 


7076. Petrie, Asenath; Collins, Walter, & Solo- 
mon, Philip. (Harvard Medical School) The tol- 
erance for pain and for sensory deprivation. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960 (Mar), 73, 80-90,—Persons who can 
tolerate pain also tend to reduce the subjective size 
of a block held between thumb and finger, and to 
experience empty time as passing more slowly but 
are relatively unable to stand sensory deprivation, 
as compared with those who cannot tolerate pain. 
The relationships bear some similarity to the results 
of lobotomy performed for relief from pain.—R. H. 
Waters. 

7077. Rosman, R. R. The Tilting-Chair Tilting- 
Rod task: A methodological note. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960, 10, 9-10.—This methodological note is 
intended to acquaint investigators using the Tilting- 
Chair Tilting-Rod task and similar tests with [asym- 
metrical extraneous stimulation as a] source of error, 
and to re-emphasize the importance that physical ar- 
rangements may have in influencing the outcome of 
experiments."—C. H. Ammons. 


7078. Sinsheimer, J. E. (General Foods Corp., 
Tarrytown, N.Y.) An intensity-response method 
Or the measurement of flavor intensity. Food 
Res., 1959, 24, 445-450.—A special case of the method 
ОЁ constant stimuli is described. It is useful in 
taste-test problems such as measuring the flavor 
strength of unknown samples or determining the 
Sensitivity of individuals on taste panels. S gives a 
Stronger-weaker" judgment on pairs of samples, 
each pair consisting of the unknown and one of a 
logarithmic series of concentrations of a standard 
9f the same type, designed so the mid-point of the 
Series is about the same strength as the unknown. 
Percentages of “stronger” judgments are plotted 
against concentration. The intersection of the line 
of best-fit with the 50% line gives the strength of the 
unknown and the slope of the line is a measure of 
panel sensitivity. The Litchfield-Wilcoxen method is 
used to calculate the slope function value and its 
limits of error —D. R. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 6739, 6934, 6940, 6999, 
7228(a), 8527) 
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7079. Abbey, D. S., & Humphries, M. Perform- 
ance of pilots and students on a complex percept- 
ual-motor task. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960 (Feb), 
10, 27-30.—"The effect of prior experience upon the 
establishment of control-display preferences was 
studied using the Toronto Complex Coordinator. 
The performance of a group of [9] qualified RCAF 
pilots was compared with that of a group of [10] 
University of Toronto college males. While the 
pilots scored more matches and fewer errors than the 
students in 10 min. of practice, the hypothesis that 
the pilots would show the greatest difference between 
total horizontal and total vertical errors was not sup- 
ported."—C. H. Ammons. 


7080. Ammons, Carol H. (Missoula, Mont.) 
Temporary and permanent inhibitory effects as- 
sociated with acquisition of a simple perceptual- 
motor skill J. gen. Psychol, 1960( Apr), 62, 223- 
245.—960 high school Ss learned a simple visual 
search skill with a minimal motor component. Con- 
ditions were systematically varied in 3 different ex- 
periments to make possible the determination of 
amount of I, and ,I, as a function of duration of con- 
tinuous practice. Both types of inhibition were found 
in detectable amounts aíter the first 5 minutes of 
practice. It was concluded that central processes 
must be involved in the development of I, and ,I,.— 
S. Bowers. 


7081. Ashmarin, B. A. (Leningrad Research Inst. 
Physical Culture, Russia)  Dinamika nervnykh 
protsessov pri raznykh metodakh obucheniia gim- 
nasticheskim uprazhneniiam. [Dynamics of nerv- 
ous processes associated with different methods of 
teaching gymnastic exercises] Zh. vyssh. nervum. 
Deiatel., 1959. 9, 665-671.—The latency of a condi- 
tioned motor reaction to auditory and visual stimuli, 
the stability of the differentiations in the auditory and 
visual analyzers, as well as the precision of differ- 
entiation in the motor analyzer, were studied in con- 
nection with 2 different methods of teaching gym- 
nastics. Observations were carried out on 83 Ss 
"under natural conditions of the pedagogical process" 
in the course of 197 lessons. The Ss were divided 
into 2 groups, one using the method of “part” in- 
struction; the other “whole” instruction. Studying 
exercises "in parts" was shown to be accompanied by 
"better analytico-synthetic activity of the central 
nervous system and greater efficiency of the study 
ргосеѕѕ.”—/. D. London. 


7082. Beecher, Henry K. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp. Boston) Generalization from pain of 
various types and diverse origins. Science, 1959 
(Jul), 130, 267-268.—"Pain that arises from very 
different pathological origins responds in a quantita- 
tive fashion to a given dose of a given narcotic, but 
this is not true when the pain has been contrived by 
experimental means in man with customary tech- 
niques. . . . There is some evidence at hand about 
what this difference is: true anxiety or fear appears 
to be missing in experimental pain. When anxiety 
or fear has been injected into the experimental pain 
situation, evidence has been obtained that experi- 
mental pain then responds to morphine as patho- 
logical pain does. . . . There is reason to believe that 
pain of both experimental and pathological origin 
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consists of two components—(i) the original sensa- 
tion and (ii) the psychic reaction or processing com- 
ponent—and that the second is dominant in patho- 
logical pain, whereas the first is dominant in experi- 
mental pain."—S. J. Lachman. 

7083. Carpenter, Paul Bruce. (Florida State U.) 
The effects of sensory deprivation on behavior in 
the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 
3396.— Abstract. 

7084. Chapman, L. F., Goodell, H., & Wolff, H. 
G. (Cornell U.) Changes in tissue vulnerability 
induced during hypnotic suggestion. J. psychosom. 
Res., 1959(Dec), 4, 99-105.—13 Ss (10 normal, 3 
urticaria) were hypnotized in a series of experiments 
in which standard amounts of heat were applied to 
points on each arm. Subsequent inflammation and 
tissue damage were greater as the suggestion went 
from numb arm to normal arm to exceedingly sensi- 
tive arm. Pairs of treatments in randomized order 
were used. Finger pulse amplitude and skin tem- 
perature indicated a larger and longer reaction 
in the “vulnerable” arm. A subcutaneous perforate 
appeared in that arm, having many of the properties 
of a polypeptide of the bradykinin type. It was con- 
cluded that neural activity of the cortex can alter re- 
actions in the peripheral tissues to noxious stimula- 
tion.—W. G. Shipman. 

7085. Coirault, Raymond. La fatigue. [Fa- 
tigue.] Cah. Laennec, 1959, 19(3), 45-50.—The 
problem of fatigue is discussed on 3 levels: muscular 
metabolic, and neuropsychological. The contraction 
mechanism of muscle is described in terms of the ex- 
change of Na+, K+, and Mg++, and the contribu- 
tory role of other biochemical agents, Pathological 

conditions are described in terms of the excess of 
K+ and lack of Na+ (hyperexcitable) or lack of 
K+ and excess of Na+ (hypoexcitable). Hormonal 
effects are enumerated and some psychological im- 
plications of these neurochemical factors are sug- 
gested—W. W. Meissner. 

7086. Dittborn, Julio M., & Armengol, Vilma. 
(U. Chile) An operational definition of somnam- 
bulist hypnosis. J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 117- 
121.—When requested to sleep and to speak without 
awakening, some Ss appear to fall into a deeper 
sleep, to judge by their type of respiration and oc- 
casional snoring. This contrasts with the previous 
experiments, when the expectation of sleep only was 
inculeated. The pronunciation of most Ss was less 
clear in the somnambulistic than in the waking state. 
When asked an equivalent question, the Ss took 
longer to reply when in a state of suggested sleep 
than when awake. Ss susceptible to suggested sleep 
need to have the pertinent expectation of being able 
to speak while asleep without awakening. Somnam- 
bulism is defined as this capacity, plus a different 
degree of spontaneous amnesis with respect to the 
verbal contact after a given time.—C. Murchison. 

7087. Dittborn, Julio M., Gutierrez, O., & Godoy, 
L. M. (U. Chile) Sleep suggestibility test. J. 
Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 111-112 —The method 
quantifies sleep suggestibility in Ss in whom ade- 
quate expectation has previously been established, 
and who, after being submitted to the body sway test, 
were considered to be good swayers. The test instru- 
ment consists of an intercommunicator with 2 loud- 
speakers. The S lies on a couch in a soundproof 
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booth and repeats the word "dormir" (sleep) every 
time the signal appears on the loudspeaker. Sug- 
gestibility is measured by adding the number of sig- 
nals which receive no response. The state attained 
is denominated suggested sleep.—C. Murchison. 


7088. Eddy, Jean Ruth. (State U. Iowa) Motor 
conflict as a function of amount of training. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2396-2397.—Ab- 
stract. 


7089. Erickson, M. H., Haley, J., & Weakland, 
J. H. (32 W. Cypress St, Phoenix, Ariz.) A 
transcript of a trance induction with commentary. 
Amer. J. clin, Hypnosis, 1959(Oct), 2, 49-84.—A 
tape recording was made of a spontaneous hypnotic 
induction of a somewhat resistant S. The next day 
this recording was played back by the authors with 
many systematic interruptions to permit point-by- 
point discussion and explanation of the significances 
purposes and interrelationships of the various sug- 
gestions and maneuvers. A transcription of a second 
recording, constitutes this paper.—M. V. Kline. 


7090. Erickson, Milton H. (32 W. Cypress St., 
Phoenix, Ariz.) Further clinical techniques of 
hypnosis: Utilization techniques. Amer, J. clin. 
Hypnosis, 1959(Jul), 2, 3-21.—Various induction 
techniques are described with case illustrations which 
especially fill the psychological needs of the S. In- 
sight is thereby also gained into the psychological 
principles underlying hypnosis.—M. V. Kline. 


7091. Fraser, F. C., & Purves, P. E. Hearing 
in whales. Endeavour, 1959(Apr), 18, 93-98.— 
Cetaceans have been found to have a highly developed 
intelligence, but little has been known until recently 
about their sensory apparatus. Their sense of hear- 
ing is now known to be highly developed, and the 
modifications that have occurred to the terrestrial 
mammalian ear in order to fit it for use under aqua- 
tic conditions are described in this article—Author 
abstract. 

7092. Ganitakevich, IA. V. (L'vov State Medi- 
cal Inst, Ukrainian S.S.R., Russia) Vliianie zader- 
zhki i poter' zhelchi na analitiko-sinteticheskuiu 
deiatel’nost’ kory golovnogo mozga. [Influence of 
retention and loss of bile on the analytico-synthetic 
activity of the cerebral cortex.] Zh. vyssh. тетт. 
Deiatel., 1959, 9, 690-700.—Utilizing complex condi- 
tioning» the analytico-synthetic activity of the cere- 
bral cortex with retention or loss of bile was studied 
in 4 dogs. With progressive increase of bile loss 
the "analysis and synthesis of complex stimuli 
weaken,” while simple elementary stimuli fail to 
elicit conditioned reflexes. Transitory retention of 
bile exerts a greater influence on reflexes, involving 
the analytic and synthetic processes, than on elemen- 
tary conditioned reflexes. This is manifested by 2 
Pronounced intensification of conditioned reflexes to 
complex stimuli. Protracted retention of bile, accom- 
panied by intoxicational symptoms, leads to marked 
disturbances of analytico-synthetic activity—J. D. 
London. 


7093. Gladfelter, John H., & Crasilneck, Harold 
B. (Southwestern Medical School, U. Texas) The 
effects of post-hypnotically induced emotional 
states on vocabulary skills. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 
(Apr), 62, 260-272.—An investigation of the effects 
of posthypnotically induced emotional states on vo- 
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cabulary performance reveal that the induction of 
interest, fear, and anger in the S increased the vo- 
cabulary skill in all 3 areas. Posthypnotic suggestion 
of fear appeared to have the greatest facilitating 
effect on vocabulary performance.—Author abstract. 


7094. Gorton, Bernard E. (269 S. 19th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Autogenic training. Amer. J. 
clin. Hypnosis, 1959(Jul), 2, 31-41.—This has been 
described as a method enabling the trained individ- 
ual to reproduce at will the phenomena otherwise 
obtainable only through hetero-hypnosis. It appears 
that we are dealing with a new dimension in psycho- 
physiologic therapy which deserves wider study and 
evaluation. 15 refs.—M. V. Kline. 


7095. Grebenkina, E. G. (Ushinskif Pedagogical 
Inst, [Aroslav) Obrazovanie uslovynkh refleksov 
na korotkie intervaly vremeni. [Formation of con- 
ditioned reflexes to short intervals of time.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 745-752.—It was not 
possible to develop directly stable conditioned re- 
flexes in 6 dogs to short intervals of time (1 or 2 
min.). This was, however, managed by gradually 
modifying reflexes already conditioned to longer in- 
tervals of time (5 min.). This procedure leads to 
reflexes that may be conditioned to an interval as 
Short as 7 sec. Every time modification of condi- 
tioned reflexes to time is attempted, so that the in- 
terval between signals is reduced, 2 stages are ob- 
served: (a) the appearance of a generalized con- 
ditioned reflex to time, and (b) the formation of a 
differentiated conditioned reflex to time. The 2nd 
stage is due to the development of "internal inhibi- 
tion (of the delay type)" and to the formation of 
an "inactive phase" within the limits of the interval 
between the signals. When conditioned reflexes to 
time are modified, the formation of a conditioned 
reflex to a smaller interval, and subsequently also to 
very short intervals, begins in the presence of a 
well developed “inactive phase” which impedes “sum- 
mation and irradiation of the excitatory process"— 
phenomena which are of a “particularly pronounced 
character during the formation of conditioned re- 
flexes directly to short intervals of time."—I. D. 
London. 


7096. Greenberg, George. (Duke U.) Eye- 
dominance and head-tilt. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960 
(Mar), 73, 149-151.—“. . . a definite correlation be- 
tween eyedness and head-tilt . . . right-eyed S tends 
to carry his head to the left and a left-eyed S tends 
to carry his head to the right."—R. H. Waters. 


7097. Griffiths, W. J., Jr. Responses of wild and 
domestic rats to forced swimming. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 39-49—“A comparative study was made of 
the responses of two types of wild rat and domesti- 
cated laboratory rats (N — 160) to the stress of 
forced swimming. . . . Four out of 10 wild Norway 
fats, Ss in a pilot study preceding the reported in- 
vestigation, died following brief confinement in the 
black opaque bag. Vibrissaeless wild rats, forced to 
Swim directly from the trap, succumbed in such a 
Short time as to make plausible the hypothesis that 
death was the result of emotional factors. EKGs 
indicated death in depression. The differential ef- 
ects of vibrissa trimming and drug treatment on 
Swimming times of the laboratory-housed Ss were 
hypothesized as being related to the handling pro- 
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cedures interacting with Ss’ temperament."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 

7098. Gunter, Gordon, & McCaughan, Della. 
(Gulf Coast Research Lab., Ocean Springs, Miss.) 
Catalepsy in two common marine animals Sci- 
ence, 1959(Oct), 130, 1194-1195.—'"Two common 
marine animals of the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, Sicyonia brevirostris, a penaeid shrimp, and 
Opsanus beta, a toadfish, may be induced to go into 
cataleptic states in the laboratory when they are 
threatened or molested. The behaviors of these two 
animals as they go into catalepsy are described. 
There is considerable paling in the fish but none in 
the shrimp." The fish recovers its color slowly dur- 
ing a period of up to % hour.—S. J. Lachman. 


7099. Hansen, Harold Norman. (New York U.) 
An experimental study of the empirical validity 
of hypnotically induced amnesia and regression. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4184—4185.— 
Abstract. 


7100. Harris, Shelby J. (Lehigh U.) The ef- 
fects of sleep loss on component movements of 
human motion. J. appl. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 44, 
50-55.—Does sleep loss produce differential effects 
on component movements of motion? Without a 
control group, 19 college students were given “several 
special tests of perceptual and motor functions in a 
5-day training period, in a 3-day sleep loss period, 
and in a 2-day recovery period.” Manipulation and 
travel movements in a panel-control task, speed of 
performance in a test of bimanual and unimanual co- 
ordination, speed of discrete leg movements, and 
critical flicker frequency all decreased. Contacts in 
a test of hand steadiness showed irregular change.— 
J. W. Russell. 


7101. Heise, George A. (Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Nutley, N.J.) Behavioral analysis of tetrabenazine 
in animals. Dis. nerv. Sys., 1960, 21(Suppl.), 111- 
114.—"Effects of tetrabenazine . . . [were measured] 
in four experimental situations used routinely to 
analyze the behavioral effects of drugs. Tetrabena- 
zine depressed the rate of avoidance responding in 
rats at approximately the same minimum dose as 
chlorpromazine and was also about as effective as 
chlorpromazine as a tranquilizer in the classical 
avoidance situation. The depression in avoidance 
responding produced by tetrabenazine in a 3-ply mul- 
tiple schedule was usually accompanied by a cor- 
responding decrement in fixed-ratio (food consump- 
tion) performance. Administration of tetrabenazine 
to vicious monkeys decreased both aggressive be- 
havior and general activity.”—Author abstract. 


7102. Hess, Eckhard H. (U. Chicago) Im- 
printing. Science, 1959(Jul), 130, 133-141.—Major 
sections of the article are: Experimental Studies, De- 
termination of the “Critical Period,” Field Tests of 
Imprinting, Color and Form Preferences in Imprint- 
ing Objects, Auditory Imprinting in the Egg, Law 
of Effort, Fear Behavior and Locomotory Ability, 
Innate Behavior Patterns and Imprinting, Drug Stud- 
ies, Cerebral Lesions, Genetic Studies, Imprinting in 
Mammals, Imprinting and Learning. 24 refs.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


7103. Ivanov, A. I. (Kirov Military Acad., Rus- 


sia) Vliianie prekrashcheniia deistviia éksterot- 
septivnykh razdrazhitelei na uslovnoreflektornuiu 
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deiatel’nost’ sobak. [Effect of discontinuance of 
action of exteroceptive stimuli on conditioned-reflex 
activity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 
740-744.—Conditioned-reflex experiments with 4 
dogs as Ss revealed that sudden discontinuance of 
the action of “background” stimuli which “habitu- 
ally, protractedly, and repeatedly act” leads to the 
inhibition of positive reflexes and disinhibition of 
negative reflexes. As “background” stimuli, the fol- 
lowing were applied: light from an electric bulb of 
150 watts (intensity of illumination—100 lux), tone 
with frequency of 250 cps with intensity of 75 db., 
and inflation of a rubber balloon in the rectum at 
pressure of 100 ст. H,O.—TI. D. London. 


7104. James, W. T. Observations of the regur- 
gitant feeding reflex in the dog. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 142.—Observations of the responses of 
beagle hound puppies to the mother's regurgitation 
began when puppies were 36 days old and continued 
to Day 43. Behavior of mother and puppies is de- 
scribed, and an attempt made to identify the stimuli 
involved.—C. Н. Ammons. ‚ 

7105. Koenig, Walter. (U. Wyoming) Produc- 
tion and measurement of fatigue in the laboratory 
rat. J. Colo-Wyo. Acad. Sci., 1959 (Dec), 4(11), 
48.— Abstract. 


7106. Lebedeva, L. L, & Lobanova, L. V. (Pav- 
lov Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, Russia)  Vliianie 
ékstirpatsii pole dvigatel'noi zony kory bol'shikh 
polusharif golovnogo mozga na interotseptivnye 
uslovnye refleksy u sobak. [Effect of extirpation 
of areas of the motor zone in the cerebral cortex on 
interoceptive conditioned reflexes in dogs] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 731-739.—'The effect 
of extirpation of areas of the motor zone in the cere- 
bral cortex on intero- and exteroceptive conditioned 
reflexes was studied, utilizing the “secretory-alimen- 
tary method" on 5 dogs. Bilateral extirpation of 
areas of the motor zone leads to a temporary total dis- 
appearance or considerable depression of conditioned 
reflexes from the stomach, intestines, urinary bladder, 
and uterus. A marked increase in the latency of the 
interoceptive conditioned reflexes takes place along 
with disappearance of tlie motor alimentary condi- 
tioned reaction to stimulation of the internal organs. 
A slight transitory decline of conditioned reflexes 

' involving the auditory analyzer and a more pro- 
nounced decline of those involving the cutaneous 
analyzer were also observed. A control operation— 
extirpation of parts of the occipital cortex—failed to 
bring about appreciable disturbances of the extero- 
pis interoceptive conditioned reflexes.—7. D. Lon- 

on. 

7107. Loewe, 5. (0. Utah) Relationship be- 
tween stimulus and response. Science, 1959 (Sep), 
130, 692-695.—"In all sciences concerned with ex- 
citable biological systems, the task of quantifying the 
relationship between the excitatory stimulus and the 
biological response is complicated by the differences 
in excitability among the individuals studied. This 
article tries to analyze the problems arising from 
this complication. As an almost uniquely suited proy- 
ing ground for the analysis, the field of pharmacology 
has been chosen. This field is entirely devoted to 
the study of a chain of events that begins with the 
pharmacological stimulus, called ‘dose’ (D), and ends 
with the ultimate response to this stimulus, called 
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‘effect’ (E).” Major sections are: Dose-Effect 
Curve; Variation of Tolerance; Isographic Views; 
Floor Plans Supplement Vertical Profile Plans; Spirit 
Level Versus Altimeter; Potency, a “Many-Headed 
Multitude.” —S. J. Lachman. 

7108. McDonald, David George. (Washington 
U., St. Louis, Mo.) The effect of electroconvulsive 
shock on male albino rats with experimentally in- 
duced sensory deficits. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3857—Abstract. 

7109. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. (U. 
Texas) Comparison of running wheel activity of 
normal and chronic radiated rats under varying 
conditions of food deprivation. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960(Mar) 96, 79-83.—4 normal and 5 irradiated 
male Sprague-Dawley rats, all of the same age, were 
compared with respect to running wheel activity 
under 4 food deprivation schedules introduced in the 
following order: 4 days of total food deprivation, 20 
days of 23-hour food deprivation, 4 days of total food 
deprivation, and 5 days of ad libitum feeding. (a) 
The mean running wheel activity for the animals of 
the normal group over the 4 deprivation schedules 
was significantly greater than that for the animals 
of the irradiated group. (b) Running wheel activity 
varied significantly with deprivation schedules. (c) 
The interaction between groups and deprivation 
schedules was significant. (d) A significantly 
greater gain in running wheel activity during the 
2nd than during the 1st 4-day period of total food 
deprivation was noted—Author abstract. 

7110. Macek, A. J. Effects of providing a sys- 
tem for naming responses on performance of a 
discriminative perceptual-motor task. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 63-69.—''To test the 
hypothesis that knowledge of a conceptualization of 
the responses in a perceptual-motor task may facili- 
tate performance, two comparisons were made. Both 
comparisons were between a group [N = 20] which 
practiced using the device to find responses and one 
[N =20] which had equal experience in making the 
response, but without the conceptual device. One 
comparison was between two groups which then 
learned to associate the conceptual cues with the 
stimuli of the motor task. The other comparison 
was between two groups that simply had experience 
in seeing the stimuli and learning irrelevant responses 
to them. In neither case was the hypothesis borne 
out. The findings based on the question, did S use 
the conceptual device, suggest that those Ss who used 
the device were helped by it and that, surprisingly, 
those who did not probably were hindered, The latter 
result should be subject to further experimentation 
before any credence is given it"—C. Н. Ammons. 


7111. Marcuse, Frederick Lawrence. Hypnosis: 
Fact and fiction. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1959. 
224 p. $95.—An attempt to separate exaggerated 
claims for hypnosis from the reliable applications and 
research procedures in use. The following areas are 
discussed : the history; relationship to science; meth- 
ods of induction; depth and suceptibility tests; 
volition; psychological, medical and dental applica- 
tions; dangers; and theoretical foundations —H. M. 
Cohen. 

7112. Meier, G. W., Foshee, D. P., Wittrig, J. J., 
Peeler, D. E, & Huff, F. W. Helson’s residual 
factor versus innate S-R relations. Psychol. Rep. 
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1960, 6, 61-62.—"Two groups (N = 8 each) of CF/1 
male mice, raised under flashing or constant light 
conditions, were subsequently subjected to three 60- 
min. test sessions. During these, Ss had access to 
either light condition. Preferences during sessions 
save the first half of the second were for constant 
illumination. Data indicate the inherent noxious na- 
ture of flashing light."—C. Н. Ammons. 

7113. Miller, Arnold. (Clark U.) Ап experi- 
mental study of the role of sensorimotor activity 
in the maintenance of verbal meaning of action- 
words. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2921- 
2922.—Abstract. 

7114. Namikas, Gediminas, & Archer, E. James. 
(U. Wisconsin) Motor skill transfer as a function 
of intertask interval and pretransfer task difficulty. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 59, 109-112.—The ef- 
fects of 3 conditions of task difficulty were studied 
on training and transfer on a rotary-pursuit task. 
Transfer was to an intermediate condition of dif- 
ficulty. Difficulty was varied by varying the speed 
of rotation. Transfer was also studied as a func- 
tion of the length of the intertask interval. Perform- 
ance was inversely related to task difficulty under 
training conditions, transferring to the same speed 
gave the best performance, and intertask interval did 
not affect transfer performance.—/. Arbit. 

7115. Nelson, Thomas Morgan. (Michigan State 
U.) A study of fatigue and disorganization of 
performance in relation to the phenomenological 
variables of duration, change and movement. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3367-3368.—Ab- 
stract. 

7116. Rudnick, Mark. (U. Utah) Cortical and 
Subcortical electrophysiological responses bridg- 
ing the latent interval of a delayed response. Dis- 
ү» Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3859-3860.—Ab- 
Stract. 

7117. Savvateev, V. В. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, Russia) _ Vliianie izmeneniia sutoch- 
nogo ritma na sostoianie funktsional’nykh svoistv 
nervnoi sistemy kur. [Effect of modification of 
daily rhythm on the functional properties of the 
nervous system in hens.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 776-781.—A group of hens was reared from 
time of hatching for 2 years under an alternation of 
a day” and a “night” of 8 and 4 hrs. duration re- 
Spectively. The functional properties of their.nerv- 
Ous systems were compared with those of hens reared, 
as a control group, under an alternation of a “day” 
and a "night? of 16 and 8 hrs. respectively. The 
functional properties of the nervous system of the 
hens were determined by considering the duration of 
animal hypnosis” and the character of their condi- 
tioned reflex activity during the course of 24 hrs. 
The hens of the control group exhibited some weak- 
ening of activity of their nervous system towards 
the end of their “day.” This may be seen in pro- 
longation of the hypnotic state and in decrease of 
magnitude of the conditioned reflexes. In hens, sub- 
Jected to 2-phase alternation of sleep and wakeful- 
ness (4 and 8 hrs., respectively) increase in duration 
of the hypnotic state was not observed in the eve- 
. ning апі... magnitude of the conditioned reflexes 
did not diminish.—7/. D. London. 

7118. Shteingart, K. M. (State Inst. Pediatrics, 
Leningrad, Russia) Novaia metodika izucheniia 
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dvigatel’nykh refleksov u cheloveka. [New meth- 
ods for studying motor reflexes in man.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 782-787.—Ап electrical ap- 
paratus, designed for study of muscular contractions, 
is described. “Sufficient sensitivity for registering 
extremely weak movements" is ascribed to it. —/. D. 
London. 

7119. Smith, Maurice P., & Ross, Sherman. (U. 
Maryland) Acceptance of sodium sucaryl by C57 
black mice. J. genet. Psychol., 1960(Mar), 96, 101- 
104.—The relative preferences of 16 C57 black mice 
for water and sodium sucaryl in various concentra- 
tions were measured. After 5 days habituation to 
individual living cages, mice were permitted to drink 
freely for 21 hours at a time from tubes, one con- 
taining water and the other a sodium sucaryl solu- 
tion of one of the following concentrations: 0.25, 
0.50, 1.00, 1.50, and 3.50 gm./100 ml. water. АП Ss 
were tested at every concentration with 35 of the 
mice tested in an ascending order and the other 44 
in a descending order. The data indicate an increas- 
ing acceptance of sucaryl with increases in concen- 
trations up to 1.00 gm./100 ml. With further concen- 
tration consumption of sucaryl dropped off. An ap- 
preciable order effect was observed. Ss tested in an 
ascending order showed considerable more accept- 
ance of sucaryl than Ss tested in a descending order. 
Marked preference differences between individuals 
were found.—Author abstract. 


7120. Sosnovikova, IU. E. (Lenin Moscow State 
Pedagogical Inst, Russia) K voprosu o sostoianii 
okhranitel'nogo tormozheniia u bezuderzhnogo 
tipa. [On the state of protective inhibition in the 
unrestrained type of person.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(5), 87-96.— Protective inhibition was studied in 30 
Ss over a 315 year period. Experimental determina- 
tions of motor reactions along with systematic ob- 
servation and interviews were utilized to single out 
of this group 13 Ss of the "unrestrained type." In 
the latter, "excitation dominates over inhibition," 
and long periods of intense activity are observed to 
precede periods marked by loss of energy—a state 
viewed as one of protective inhibition. Since the 
inhibitory process stays dominant over a period of 
time, the mode of behavior, usual for the unrestrained 
type, is seen as undergoing a drastic change for this 
reason.—I. D. London. 

7121. Stebbins, W. C., Lundin, R. W., & Lyon, 
D. O. (Hamilton Coll) The effect of alcohol 
upon reaction time in the white rat. Psychol Rec., 
1960, 10, 15-19.—4 albino male rats trained to cri- 
terion on discriminative operant. After bar-press 
stabilization, rats injected alternately with saline solu- 
tion and 20% ethyl alcohol. Interperitoneal injection 
of 24 ml. and 3 ml. significantly increased reaction 
times. A decline in overall response output also was 
noted.—R. J. Seidel. 


7122. Stevens, Joseph C. Mack, Joel D, & 
Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Growth of sensation 
on seven continua as measured by force of hand- 
grip. J. exp. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 59, 60-67.—Col- 
lege students as well as professional personnel pro- 
duced forces on a hand dynamometer to match vari- 
ous levels of subjective intensity for 5 kinds of 
stimuli (electric current, light, noise, tone, vibra- 
tion). The forms of the 5 equal-sensation functions 
can be predicted by the ratio scales of subjective in- 
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tensity determined independently by the procedure 
of numerical estimation. The results add further evi- 
dence to the validity of the general psychophysical 
law that subjective magnitude grows as a power 
function of stimulus magnitude.—J. Arbit. 


7123. Sukhanova, N. V. (USSR Acad. Sciences, 
Leningrad, Russia) Podvizhnost’ nervnykh prot- 
sessov v dvigatel'nom analizatore п detei dosh- 
kolnogo vozrasta. [Mobility of the nervous proc- 
esses in the motor analyzer of children of preschool 
аве] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 6/9-683.— 
Utilizing motor conditioning with verbal reinforce- 
ment and reversal of the signal meaning of the con- 
ditioned stimuli, the mobility of the nervous proc- 
esses in the motor analyzer was studied in children 
from 4 to 7 years of age. A relatively high mobility 
of the nervous processes in the motor analyzer was 
demonstrated. 2 reversals of the signal meanings of 
the conditioned stimuli did not cause any disturbance 
in higher nervous activity. In children of 4-5 years 
of age preliminary instruction does not facilitate the 
elaboration of conditioned motor reflexes or the re- 
versal of the signal meanings of the stimuli. It ap- 
pears that at this age the 2nd signal system does not 
yet play a regulatory role in the elaboration of new 
conditioned connections.—/. D. London. 

7124. Swaroop, Krishna. Samatwa yoga ek 
bhoutik drishtikon sai. [Balancing technique.] 
India: Pt. Suchert Singh Sharma, 1957. 51 p.— 
Laterality differences are associated with right and 
left nostril inspiration and expiration. “А right 
dominant man inhales through the right nostril 
whereas a left dominant case inhales through the left 
one, Exhaling in both the cases may be through 
either of the nostrils.” A metallic “respiro-metre,” 
resembling a set of 4 horns (or cones) with valves 
and 4 revolving vanes inserted in the large ends of 
the horns, is described and illustrated. Tapering 
nozzles in pairs fit into each nostril. The purpose of 
the instrument is to enable an O to determine direc- 
tion of air-flow by watching vanes revolve as the S 
inhales and exhales. According to the author, when 
a S inhales, 1 of the 4 "respiro-metre" vanes is set 
in motion. When he exhales, a 2nd vane revolves. 
Inferences regarding laterality are made: depending 
upon which 2 vanes revolve. A "balancing tech- 
nique,” based upon mental and physical exercises and 
diet, is recommended.—R. S. Uhrbrock. 


7125. Terent'ev, V. G. (Inst. Aviation Medicine, 
Moscow, Russia) Izmenenie sosudodvigatel’nykh 
refleksov pri deistvii obshchikh vibratsii na chelo- 
veka. [Modification of vasomotor reflexes under 
the action of general vibration in man.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 649-656.—Unconditioned 
and conditioned vasomotor reflexes were studied in 
14 adult Ss, subjected to the 4-hour action of gen- 
eral vertical vibrations. Frequencies of 10-70 cps 
with amplitude of 0.4 mm. do not in most cases pro- 
duce changes in the vasomotor reflexes. Frequencies 
of 10-40 cps with amplitudes of 0.8 to 1.2 mm. and 
frequencies of 50 cps with amplitude of 0.8 mm. de- 
crease vascular reactions, disinhibit differentiation, 
and increase spontaneous plethysmographic oscilla- 
tions. Frequencies of 10-40 cps with amplitudes of 
1.6 to 24 mm., 50 cps with amplitude of 1.2 mm., 
60 cps with amplitude of 0.8 mm., and 70 cps with 
amplitude of 0.6 mm. bring on distortion or disap- 
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pearance of reflexes. With repeated action of vibra- 
tions of endurable intensity, adaptational phenomena 
are observed. Caffeine reduces the negative influ- 
ence of vibration on the human organism and con- 
tributes to a more rapid recovery of the conditioned 
and unconditioned reflexes deranged by vibratory 
action—I. D. London. 

7126. Tkhan', N. T. (Inst. Higher Nervous Ac- 
tivity, Moscow, Russia) Obrazovanie uslovnogo 
refleksa i differentsirovki na trékhchlennyi tsepnoi 
razdrazhitel’ u belykh krys. [Formation of a con- 
ditioned reflex and of differentiation to a three- 
component chain-stimulus in white rats.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 768-775.—In experiments оп 
27 white rats the formation of a conditioned reflex 
to a chain-stimulus consisting of 3 components (audi- 
tory, visual, and cutaneous) was studied along with 
that of differentiation on the basis of varying the 
Sequence of the components. In most cases the 
elaborated conditioned reflex was unstable. Differen- 
tiation proved to be extremely difficult. The intro- 
duction of differentiation into the experiments pro- 
duced considerable disruption of higher nervous ac- 
tivity in many of the animals.—/. D. London. 

7127. Tobach, Ethel. (New York U.) A study 
of "autonomic reactivity" in mice as related to de- 
velopmental environment, approach response im- 
pedance, avoidance conditioning rate and difficult 
discrimination training. Dissertation Absir., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3865.—Abstract. 

7128. Voevodina, O. N. (Inst. Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, Russia) Izmenenie koliche- 
stva i viazkosti pishchevoi sliuny na uslovnye i 
bezuslovnye razdrazhiteli pri korotkom primenenii 
uslovnogo razdrazhitelia. [Changes in quantity and 
viscosity of saliva (in response) to conditioned and 
unconditioned stimuli with brief application of the 
conditioned stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. nervm. Deiatel., 
1959, 19, 701-705.—In experiments on a dog it was 
found that, where conditioned stimuli are continu- 
ously applied for 30 sec., the viscosity of the condi- 
tioned saliva depends on the physical magnitude of 
the stimulus. The greater the physical magnitude of 
the conditioned stimulus, the more conditioned saliva 
is secreted and the greater its viscosity. The con- 
ditioned stimulus, applied for 30 sec., also changes 
the quality of the unconditioned saliva, shifting maxi- 
mal viscosity from the 3rd to the 2nd minute after 
onset of the unconditioned action. “The law of mag- 
nitude" is also valid where conditioned stimuli are 
applied for 10 sec. with pauses of 20 sec. before 
reinforcement with food. If the action of the con- 
ditioned stimulus is reduced to 1 sec. with a subse- 
quent pause of 29 sec. before reinforcement with 
food, no conditioned secretion is observed while un- 
conditioned secretion remains unchanged both with 
regard to quantity and viscosity.—/. D. London. 

7129. Voronin, L. G., & Napalkov, A. V. (Mos- 
cow State U., Russia) Metodicheskie ргіёту obra- 
zovaniia slozhnykh sistem dvigatel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refleksov u zhivotnykh. [Methods for forma- 
tion of complex systems of conditioned motor reflexes 
in animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 788- 
791—Methods are described for the formation in 
animals of chains of conditioned motor, alimentary, 
and defensive reflexes of varying degrees of com- 
plexity.—I. D. London. 
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7130. Waller, Marcus Bishop. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Stimulus variables as related to deprivation 
generated differential rates of response. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960 (Jan), 20, 2926.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6726, 6732, 6798, 6906, 
7261, 7311) 
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7131. Atkinson, John W., Bastian, Jarvis R., 
Earl, Robert W., & Litwin, George Н. (U. Michi- 
gan) The achievement motive, goal setting, and 
probability preferences. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Jan), 60, 27-36.—“This study deals with the 
effects of individual differences in strength of achieve- 
ment motive on . . . goal setting . . . [and] prefer- 
ences for imaginary bets equated for expected mone- 
tary value but differing in probability of winning. 
..'. Measures of n Achievement were obtained by 
content analysis of responses to the French Test of 
Insight. Persons with high n Achievement scores 
were assumed to have relatively stronger motives to 
approach success and those with low n Achievement 
scores relatively stronger motives to avoid failure. 
... The results are consistent with the theory con- 
cerning motivational determinants of risk taking 
behavior and constitute evidence of the . . . effects 
of individual differences in . . . achievement motive 
... in games of chance as well аз... skill."—G. 
Frank. 


7132. Atkinson, John W., & Litwin, George H. 
(U. Michigan) Achievement motive and test anx- 
iety conceived as motive to approach success and 
motive to avoid failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960 (Jan), 60, 52-63.—". . . the following hypotheses 
are investigated: persons in whom the motive to 
achieve success is stronger than the motive to avoid 
failure (a) should prefer tasks of intermediate dif- 
ficulty, (b) should show greater persistence in work- 
ing at an achievement related task, and (c) should 
Show more efficiency, or a higher level of accom- 
plishment, than persons in whom the motive to avoid 
failure is stronger. . . . [Results] support the hy- 
potheses.” 3 measures of achievement related mo- 
tives were not found to be correlated. “These re- 
sults highlight the importance of discovering why 
different methods of measuring apparently the same 
human motive do not yield comparable results.” 30 
refs, —G. Frank. 

7133. Bailey, Donald A. (Indiana U.) The ef- 
fect of foreperiod variation upon expectancy as 
measured by simple reaction time. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3394—3395.— Abstract. 


7134. Ball, Kenneth Leon. (Washington U.) 
Interpersonal perceptions and empathy in an in- 
dustrial problem solving group. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3824-3825.—Abstract. 

. 7135. Bell, Robert Wayne. (Purdue U.) The 
interrelationships of levels of early trauma and 
POS рео" ‘ae they affect adult learning and 
emotionality. issertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20. 
2913-2914. Abstract. S 

7136. Bergmann, Gustav. (State U. Iowa) 

uration and the specious present. Phil. Sci., 
1960(Jan), 27, 39-47.—The specious present as 
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treated by psychologists possesses duration. As such, 
the interval of time can be broken into smaller in- 
tervals in which change may take place. Relational 
statements may then result in logical contradictions, 
if we were to accept the phenomenological quantiza- 
tion of time. This puzzle is.dissolved by arithme- 
tizing time, such that the conjunction of propositions 
contradictory for a given instant of time are not 
contradictory when treated over a continuity of in- 
stants in duration.—M. B. Turner. 

7137. Candland, Douglas K. (Princeton U.) 
“Emotional behavior" in the “open-field” as a 
function of age and traumatic stimulation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2396.—Abstract. 

7138. Chance, June Elizabeth. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Personality differences and level of aspira- 
tion. J. consult. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 24, 111-115.— 
Groups of college students were compared on an 
aspiration measure, and 2 independent dimensions of 
specially devised MMPI scales.—4. А. Kramish. 

7139. Chu Chih-shien. On the class nature of 
human mind. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 7- 
16. 

7140. Covhrane, Carl Murray. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Reaction time and intensity of response as 
a function of anxiety and stress. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2899-2900.—Abstract. 

7141. De Soto, Clinton B., Coleman, Edmund 
B. & Putnam, Peter L. (Johns Hopkins О.) Рге- 
dictions of sequences of successes and failures. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 59, 41—46.—96 college 
students predicted success and failure on a word as- 
sociation task where the actual sequence of suc- 
cesses and failures had been programmed by E. In 
predicting the success of another person, Ss even- 
tually showed probability matching. In predicting 
their own success, the proportion of trials on which 
they predicted success was an increasing function of 
the proportion of trials on which they actually suc- 
ceeded, but they persisted in predicting more suc- 
cesses than they actually obtained. This overpredic- 
tion is analogous to positive goal discrepancies in the 
setting of levels of aspiration—J. Arbit. 

7142. Diggory, James C., Riley, Eugene J., & 
Blumenfeld, Ruth. (U. Pennsylvania) Estimated 
probability of success for a fixed goal. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960(Mar), 73, 41-55.—In the typical as- 
piration-level experiment the goal set by the S varies 
from trial to trial. The present study asked S to 
estimate his probable success in reaching a fixed 
goal: sorting 40 of 70 cards into 10 suits within 25 
sec. S’s estimates of probable success varied with 
his rate of progress, proximity to the goal, and dis- 
tance from the deadline (numbers of trials allowed 
by E) knowledge of which was given him on each 
trial—R. H: Waters. 

7143. Dunbar, Donald Stuart. (Ohio State U.) 
Sex-role identification and achievement motiva- 
tion in college women. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4161-4162.—Abstract. 

7144. Dupont, Henry John. (George Peabody 
Coll Teachers) The description and acceptance 
of feeling by children ages five to eleven. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2373-2374.—Abstract. 

7145. Eyde, Lorraine Dittrich. (Ohio State U.) 
Work values and background factors as predictors 
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of women's desire to work. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Mar), 20, 3829.— Abstract. 


7146. Farnsworth, P. R. (Stanford U.) The 
effects of role-taking on artistic achievement. J. 
Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 18, 345-349.—4 list of ac- 
tivities in 13 art areas was given to male and female 
college Ss with the request that the 5 behaviors which 
should appeal most to persons of marked feminine 
mentality and the 5 appealing most to the masculine 
mind be checked. There was almost perfect agree- 
ment between the sexes, with the most creative and 
active behaviors judged as most masculine. A simi- 
lar finding emerged when the musical activities were 
paired each with the others and judged for feminity. 
While the female Ss tended (rho, .57) to prefer 
feminine musical behaviors, the preferences of the 
males bore no relation to the judged masculinity of 
the activities.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


7147. Fisher, Seymour. (Baylor U. Coll. Medi- 
cine) Head-body differentiations in body image 
and skin resistance level. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Mar), 60, 283-285.—“The data support the 
hypothesis that different levels of reactivity in given 
body sectors are linked with corresponding differ- 
ences in body image attitudes toward such sectors. 
Thus, when the head area was perceived as having 
large magnitude with reference to the body, it was 
characterized by relatively lower skin resistance (in- 
dicating greater reactivity) than that of the non- 
head area. . . . These findings are congruent with 
previously reported correlations between body image 
boundary definiteness and body interior vs. body ex- 
terior reactivity . . . body image attitudes towards a 
given body sector may play a causative role in the 
level of reactivity of that sector."—G. Frank. 

7148. Gardner, Ella. (United States Children's 
Bureau) Handbook for recreation leaders. (Rev. 
ed.) U. S. Child. Bur. Publ., 1959, No. 231. x, 148 
p.—A revision by Virginia Musselman of the 1936 
edition, “The wise and wholesome use of leisure is 
one of the most important problems in our country 
today. . .. Although we believe that this handbook 
will be helpful to seasoned leaders in many ways, it 
is to this increasingly large number of nonprofes- 
sional leaders that it is mainly directed. . . . The 
classified indexes at the end of the booklet have been 
prepared both for ready reference by the trained 
leader and to help the inexperienced leader." Much 
emphasis is placed on the leader, “what he does to 
make the program interesting and appealing for the 
people who participate in it" Lists reading refer- 
ences in addition to the very carefully grouped ma- 
terial.—L. R. Steiner. 


7149. Gerhard, D. J. (Dept. Scientific & Indus- 
trial Research, London, England) The judgment 
of velocity and prediction of motion. Ergonomics, 
1959(May), 2, 287-304.—An exploratory study and 
4 experiments are described. The task was to inter- 
cept a now-invisible moving light with another light 
or to estimate when the moving light would reach a 
given point. Ss analyzed task into 2 parts, and other 
response techniques affected performance, А sys- 
tematic relationship existed between variability of Ss' 
performance and the length of time the light could 
not be seen. Discussion of earlier investigations is 
included.—B, T. Jensen. 
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7150. Goding, Elisabeth Ferol (U. North Caro- 
lina) The effects of three schedules of reinforce- 
ment and individual motivation on perception of 
performance and risk-taking behavior. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2934-2935.—Abstract. 


7151. Gourevitch, Vivian Prague. (Columbia 
U.) Motivation and social adequacy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4170-4171.—Abstract. 


7152. Grace, Н. A., & Greenshields, С. М. Ef- 
fect of closure on formation of impressions. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 6, 94.—A replication of Ash’s work 
(see 20: 4654), including all possible stimulus sets 
(three words each) for comparison, is described. 
“Ss preferred the antonym of the second of three 
words. . .. Transposition of the antonym significantly 
diminished the probability of a set’s selection, unless 
that set included two antonyms. The principle of 
closure accounted for these results. When the second 
word of three was an antonym, the third word held 
constant, the figure-ground relationship was least 
affected."—C. H. Ammons. 

7153. Hess, Harrie Fox. (U. Colorado) Level 
of cognitive awareness: Its measurement and rela- 
tion to behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 
20, 4172-4173.—Abstract. 


7154. Hokanson, Jack Eric. (U. Wisconsin) 
Some physiological and behavioral concomitants . 
of experimentally aroused anger. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959(Dec), 20, 2375.—Abstract. 


7155. Hovland, Carl I., & Janis, Irving L. (Eds.) 
(Yale U.) Personality and persuasibility. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer. Press, 1959, xiv, 333 p. 
$5.00.— The editors give an overview of persuasi- 
bility research, a summary and implications for fu- 
ture research, and a postscript giving theoretical 
categories for analyzing individual differences in 
persuasibility. These include 3 ability factors (to 
attend, comprehend, and anticipate) which facilitate 
persuasibility and a М, ability factor (to evaluate) 
which interferes with persuasibility. An equally im- 
portant category is motivation. One of the editors 
is a co-author of 3 of the 5 chapters in Part I, re- 
search studies on persuasibility and its personality 
correlates. Part II, developmental aspects of per- 
suasibilities, includes chapters on experiments with 
children, a developmental theory, and a chapter on 
relationships to child-rearing practices, 157 refs. 
(see 34: 7360, 7361, 7375, 7389, 7390, 7400, 7403, 
7569, 8204) —M. B. Mitchell, 


7156. Jacobs, А„ & Palmer, T. (U. Southern 
California) The recurrence of responses in a 
complex verbal emotional response hierarchy. J. 
psychol. Stud., 1960(Mar-Apr), 11, 159-166.-—“30 
Ss enrolled in undergraduate psychology courses were 
presented with 4 stimulus words, fear, sadness, anger, 
and happiness and requested to briefly describe 12 
Situations which would arouse the emotion of each 
word.” Repetition of responses were obtained by re 
peating the task after an interval of 3 weeks. It 
was found that the probability of recurrence was re- 
lated to order of elicitation on 1st presentation and 
the position of recurrence was a function of order 
of elicitation on 1st presentation. —M. 5. Mayzner. 

7157. Kastenbaum, Robert Jay. (U. Southern 
California) А preliminary study of the dimen- 
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sions of future time perspective. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 3818—3819.—Abstract. 


7158. King, David Joseph. (U. Maryland) Ret- 
roactive interference in connected verbal material 
as a function of the degree of connectedness of 
the interpolated material Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3855.—Abstract. 


7159. Krauser, Edwin Lloyd. (Purdue U.) 
Stress as an independent variable in transfer of 
training. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2904. 
—Abstract. 

7160. Krich, Aron M. (Ed.) The anatomy of 
love. New York: Dell, 1960. 317 p. $.50.—A col- 
lection of essays considers the phenomenon of “love” 
as found “in a novelist’s essay on rebellion (Camus), 
in a scholar’s thesis on allegory (Lewis), in a physi- 
cian’s survey of maternal care (Bowlby), in an an- 
thropologist’s study of primitive sexual myths (Ma- 
linowski), in a sermon on ethics (Niebuhr), in a 
woman’s protest against her fate (de Beauvoir), in 
the clinical exploration of the unconscious mind 
(Freud) and so on.” Some of the other authors 
represented are Robert Briffault, Floyd Dell, Mar- 
garet Mead, Therese Benedek, Ives Hendrick, Theo- 
dor Reik, Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, Karl Men- 
ninger, D. Н. Lawrence, and Pitirim Sorokin.—H. 
D. Arbitman. 


7161. Kroll Walter Paul. (Indiana U.) The 
relationship of the interval of time between paired 
auditory and visual stimuli and reaction time. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3400.—Abstract. 


7162. Maistriaux, Robert. (Faculté Philosophie 
& Lettres St.-Louis, Brussels, Belgium) L/intelli- 
gence et le caractere. [Intelligence and person- 
ality.] Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1959. 
vii, 356 p. NF 1500.—The author considers intelli- 
gence to function to transcend facts to attain values. 
He describes a study in which he used a questionnaire 
to provide a rigorous study of "characterology" and 
to study the influences of intelligence on personality. 
He studies quantitative differences in intelligence as 
on a Binet scale and qualitative differences in in- 
telligence which he identifies between 2 poles of gen- 
eralization and particularization. Performing a fac- 
tor analysis by Thurstone’s centroid method he finds 
that 4 personality variables and 3 intelligence vari- 
ables obtained from his questionnaire reveal 5 factors. 

eparate analyses are performed for each sex. Не 
feels that intelligence is one of the characteristics 
Which must be considered in any study of "charac- 
terology."—4M. C. Payne. 


7163. Martin, Robert Miller. (Purdue U.) Ex- 
perimental modification of awareness and accuracy 
of visual discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2904-2905.— Abstract. 


7164. Matsuoka, Takeshi. (Yamanashi U. 
Japan) Shikisai shochohóo to репро rensohó ni- 
yoru kanjo no hattatsu keifu ni kansuru kenkyü. 

Studies on the development-order of affection and 
emotion by Color Symbolism Test and Word Associa- 
tion Test.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 7, 227—235. 
—It was hypothesized that "comprehension of the 
meaning of each word for feeling and emotion is the 
self-conscious recognition of the quality of each feel- 
Ing or emotion expressed by the words." А total of 
960 Ss from the 6th, 8th, and 11th grades were used. 
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A high correlation was obtained between CST and 
WAT. Findings were as follows: (a) “Agreeable 
affection and emotion are understood at an earlier 
age" (b) Girls can understand a variety of affec- 
tion and emotion better and earlier, and in content, 
showed more individual differences than boys. (c) 
The sex differences and content response in WAT 
increased with increasing age. This may indicate 
*a high degree of objective recognition of affection 
and emotion in older Ss.” English summary.—S. 
Ohwaki. 


7165. Mayo, Clara Alexandra Weiss. (Clark U.) 
Cognitive complexity and conflict resolution in im- 
pression formation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 
20, 2938.—Abstract. 


7166. Meade, Robert D. (Trinity Coll., Hart- 
ford, Conn.) Time perceptions as affected by need 
tension. J. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 49, 249-253.—Sug- 
gestion is made that an earlier study by Rosenzweig 
and Koht (see 8: 866) confounded progress and mo- 
tivational effects in reporting that time estimates are 
shorter under high than under low need tension, 2 
studies are reported which tested the effect of need 
tension on time estimation. The 1st study was essen- 
tially the same as that of Rosenzweig and Koht ex- 
cept that order of conditions (high and low need 
tension) was counter-balanced. The 2nd study used 
2 groups, one under high and one under low need 
tension, Neither study showed significant variation 
in time estimates related to need tension. When 
order of conditions was considered, time estimates 
were shorter in the 2nd than in the 1st of 2 equal 
periods. The author believes that variation in per- 
ceived rate of progress and not the need tension con- 
dition was responsible for the earlier results —Au- 
thor abstract. 


7167. Nefzger, М. Dean, & Lilienfeld, Abraham 
H. (National Acad. Sciences, Washington, D. C.) 
Item reliability and related factors in a community 
survey of emotionality. Sociometry, 1959(Sep), 22, 
236-246.—242 respondents in a sample survey of 
4456 adults were reinterviewed after varying periods 
of time. Percent agreement item by item ranged 
from 58 to 94 for 31 3 or 4 alternative items at- 
tempting to measure emotional status. For total 
score over all items the test-retest correlation was .73. 
Age, sex, socioeconomic quartile, marital status, 
and employment industry were not related to test- 
retest agreement. Occupation, education, and emo- 
tional score were significantly related to test-retest 
agreement but the relationships were either small or 
difficult to interpret. Changes from test to retest 
were small and generally in the “neurotic” direction. 
—H. Р. Shelley. 

7168. Nickerson, Kenneth Stanford. (Duke U.) 
The relationship of leveling-sharpening cognitive 
controls and manifest anxiety to the accuracy of 


visual size judgments. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3858.—Abstract. 


7169. Nothman, Siegfried H. (Indiana U.) The 
influence of response conditions on recognition 
thresholds for taboo words. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Apr), 20, 4177.—A bstract. 


7170. Parkhouse, James; Henrie, Joyce R., Dun- 
can, Glen M., & Rome Howard P. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn.) Nitrous oxide analgesia in rela- 
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tion to mental performance. J. Pharmacol, exp. 
Ther., 1960, 128, 44—54.—"The relation of nitrous 
oxide analgesia to mental performance was deter- 
mined in a group of normal subjects who were tested 
with three concentrations of nitrous oxide (20, 30, 
and 40% nitrous oxide in oxygen) and compressed 
air." Analgesia was measured by a muscle-ischemia 
test; mental performance was measured by various 
tests for the memory of verbal material, and by the 
time required to recite numbers and the alphabet. "Tt 
was observed that nitrous oxide produces significant 
analgesia in low concentrations, but that along with 
analgesia there appears to be significant mental im- 
pairment."—G. A. Heise. 

7171. Reitman, Walter R. (U. Michigan) Mo- 
tivational induction and the behavior correlates of 
the achievement and affiliation motives. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 60, 8-13.—The present 
study derives from previous work in this area with 
which the author was involved (see 33: 7674). 
Herein, the effects of picture cues, picture order, in- 
dividual vs. group administration, measures of per- 
formance on certain tasks, and varying kinds of in- 
structions on TAT stories were investigated. “Мо- 
tivating” instructions and high ACE Q scores were 
significantly correlated with high performance on the 
problems; predictions in regard to characteristics of 
motive and performance were made but not sup- 
ported by the data of the TAT stories. The study is 
related to others in this area.—G. Frank, 

7172. Rosen, Bernard C. & D’Andrade, Roy. 
(U. Connecticut) The psychosocial origins of 
achievement motivation. Sociometry, 1959(Sep), 
22, 185-218.—40 white, native, born, 9-11-year-old 
boys, half with high n Achievement and half with low 
n Achievement scores and matched for IQ and social 
class, participated with their parents in the study. 
With their parents present and participating in pre- 
determined ways, each S worked on five tasks under 
varying conditions designed to provide measures of 
parental socialization practices with respect to 
achievement training, independence training (in- 
cluding autonomy and self-reliance), and sanctions. 
In addition to confirming by a behavioral analysis 
previous studies utilizing interviews and question- 
naires, the study separates the influences of 3 differ- 
ent child training practices previously combined. By 
differing emphases on achievement and independence, 
training practices affect the son in different ways. 
15 refs.—H. P. Shelley. 

7173. Rosenbaum, Milton E., & deCharms, Rich- 
ard. (State U. Iowa) Direct and vicarious reduc- 
tion of hostility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960 
(Jan), 60, 105-111.—"Fifty Ss participated in a 
simulated interaction in which each was verbally at- 
tacked by a standard tape recording. Under three 
experimental conditions Ss (a) sat in silence after 
the attack, (b) heard a third person denounce the 
attacker, (c) were permitted to communicate back 
to the attacker themselves. . . . Results demonstrated 

. more residual hostility for low self-esteem Ss 
who were not allowed to reply to the aggressor .. . 
and very little actual aggression shown by any of the 
Ss who were allowed to communicate back to the 
aggressor after the attack."—G. Frank. 

7174. Ruebush, Britton К. (Yale U.) Inter- 
fering and facilitating effects of test anxiety. J. 
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abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 60, 205-212— 
Performance on a conceptual task (embedded fig- 
ures) varying in difficulty was related to levels of 
anxiety and intelligence. "The results . . . were in- 
terpreted as supporting the thesis that the effect of 
anxiety on performance, whether facilitating or in- 
terfering, is mediated primarily by defensive reac- 
tions to the anxiety... . [and] that the differential 
effects of anxiety upon performance may vary sys- 
tematically depending upon both intelligence level 
and type of task and instructions."—G. Frank. 


7175. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Washington State U.) 
Recalled dream themes and personality. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 140-143.—The 
manifest content of the dreams of elementary school 
children were studied in regard to relationship to 
objective measures of personality. The results sug- 
gest that certain kinds of dreams are associated with 
certain kinds of personality, e.g., dreams involving 
pleasure gleaned through interpersonal relations 
seemed to be characteristic of Ss who were described 
as passive-conformists, inhibited, preferring close 
interpersonal relations. Characteristic personality 
traits were found to be associated with dreams that 
involve pleasure (but not in terms of interpersonal 
contact) and tension dreams.—G. Frank. 


7176. Schmitz, Melvin Anthony. (U. Kentucky) 
An investigation of secondary motivation and con- 
ditioned satiation based on the hunger drive. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960( Mar), 20, 3861.— Abstract. 


7177. Scott, William A. (U. Colorado) Cogni- 
tive consistency, response reinforcement, and at- 
titude change. Sociometry, 1959(Sep), 22, 219- 
229.—" Attitudes of Ss toward several different issues 
were assessed by questionnaires, which also asked 
them to indicate the degree to which they admired 
eight different ‘ideal traits’ and also the degree to 
which the object of each attitude would help or hurt 
each of the eight ideals. On the basis of these latter 
two sets of replies Ss’ attitudes were ‘predicted.’ . . . 
Ss whose predicted attitudes corresponded with their 
actual attitudes were called cognitively consistent, 
and the rest were called inconsistent.” Ss presented 
arguments opposed to their own attitude and were 
reinforced with praise from E.  Cognitively con- 
sistent Ss were more likely to retain their initial at- 
titudes than were cognitively inconsistent Ss.—H. P. 
Shelley. 


7178. Shoben, Edward J., Jr. Love, loneliness, 
and logic. J. indiv. Psychol, 1960, 16, 11-24.— 

Freed of some of the logical shackles that psy- 
chology has typically worn, and in the light of recent 
changes in psychoanalysis, the laboratory study of 
motivation and learning, and investigations of isola- 
tion and stimulus deprivation, it seems profitable to 
consider a class of drives that simply energize trans- 
actions with the environment. So far as the social 
world is concerned, one of these motives seems to be 
something that can meaningfully be called love. If 
this. capacity is inhibited in its development, the re- 
sulting experience is that of loneliness. The possi- 
bilities seem to square reasonably well with a rela- 
tively wide range of empirical evidence and to sug- 
gest both research problems and implications for pro- 
fessional practice that bring psychology into closer 
commerce with the crucial issues that have repeatedly 
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confronted man in his daily experience of himself 
and his fellows."—4. R. Howard. 

7179. Smith, M. Brewster. Rationality and so- 
cial process. J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 25-35.— 
* ,. faith in the basic reasonableness of human na- 
ture" appears to be questionable. What may be more 
fruitful is an “examination of the conditions under 
which rational or irrational dispositions are likely to 
develop and become manifest.”—A. R. Howard. 

7180. Solley, Charles M., & Long, John. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Affect, fantasy, and 
figure-ground organization. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 
(Jan), 62, 75-82.—19 Ss were tested with ambiguous 
test figures in a Dodge-type electronic tachistoscope, 
and reported what they saw.  Fantasies about per- 
cepts associated with punishment or no punishment 
were evaluated by judges as to "affect." "The results 
revealed (a) unpleasant affect is associated with pun- 
ished percepts regardless of whether the individual 
verbally denies or admits the presence of the “af- 
fect" and (b) denial of "affect" is correlated with 
perceptual emphasis whereas admission of "affect" 
is correlated with perceptual avoidance of the pun- 
ished figure in a figure-ground organization.—Author 
abstract. 

7181. Stern, George G., Masling, Joseph; Den- 
ton, Barnett; Henderson, John, & Levin, Rachel. 
(Syracuse U.) Two scales for the assessment of 
unconscious motivations for teaching. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 9-29.—“Two scales were de- 
veloped for the measurement of gratification (mo- 
tive) and attitudes (rationalizations) associated with 
ten different teaching roles.” The scales were given 
to samples of teacher trainees, practice teachers, and 
experienced teachers. Item analysis, reliability esti- 
mates, comparison of 2 samples and of the 2 scales 
indicated that the instruments developed were suita- 
ble “for assessing two components associated with 
unconscious factors in career motivations for teach- 
ing.” With the addition of a measure of personal 
needs, an appropriate battery has been developed for 
assessing motivations for teaching. 29 refs—W. 
Coleman. : 

7182. Strunk, О., Jr. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll) Reliability of time estimates. J. psychol. 
Stud., 1960, 11, 101-103.—"Thirty-three Ss made 
time estimates of 5 intervals: 15, 30, 60, 120, and 240 
Seconds. . . . There were 3 sessions, the first two 
Separated by a one-week span and the third by a two- 
week span. . . . Reliability coefficients more generally 
low. Reliability within sessions tended to be greater 
than between sessions.”—M. 5. Mayzner. 

7183. Tajfel, H. (Oxford U., England) The 
anchoring effects of value in a scale of judgments. 
Brit. J. Psychol, 1959(Nov), 50, 294-304.—64 Ss, 
in groups of 16, took part in 4 different experiments 
Concerned with the effects of value on judgments of 
weight of a series of stimuli. An association of value 
with either end of the weight series led to changes 
in the judged relationships between the stimuli in 

at series. Findings are discussed in terms of end- 
anchorage and related to the problem of perceptual 
Overestimation—C. M. Franks. 

7184. Taylor, John David. (Duke U.) The 
meaningulness of three hundred and twenty words 
and paralogs. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3863.—A bstract. 
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7185. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) A pre- 
liminary investigation of changes in absolute judg- 
ments of visual extents. J. psychol. Siud., 1960 
(Mar-Apr), 11, 150-152.—“This preliminary experi- 
ment seems to indicate that not only do verbal judg- 
ments agree with the objective scale of stimuli but 
that in a modality where there is present in the back- 
ground a potential frame of reference that the back- 
ground frame provides a restraint upon the judg- 
ments but its influence is probably less than the in- 
fluence of the objective stimuli to be judged.” —M. S. 
Mayzner. 


7186. Wessman, Alden E. Ricks, David F., & 
Tyl, Mary McIlvaine. (Harvard U.) Character- 
istics and concomitants of mood fluctuation in col- 
lege women. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960( Jan), 
60, 117-126.—“. . . self-rating affective scales . . . 
[were] developed for repeated daily measurements. 
... Records were kept over a 42-day period by 14 
female college students who also took two identical 
sets of . . . tests (self and ideal Q-sort descriptions, 
Rosenzweig P-F test), once when they were elated, 
once when they were depressed. . . . The significant 
intra-individual changes in depression . . . were: 
lower correlation of self and ideal, more unfavorable 
self-concept, increased extrapunitive responses; and 
reduced need-persistive responses" 21 refs.—G. 
Frank. 


7187. Worell, Leonard. (State U. Iowa) EPPS 
n Achievement and verbal paired-associates learn- 
ing. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 147- 
150.—"TIn the present study, performance on two lists 
of verbal paired-associates learning materials is used 
to examine the role of n Achievement as a possible 
drive variable... . Ss high in EPPS n Achievement 
demonstrated significant superiority over low n 
Achievers in . . . verbal learning situations."—G. 
Frank. 


7188. Zajonc, R. B., & Morrissette, J. Congni- 
tive behavior under uncertainty and ambiguity. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 31-36.—“An attempt was made 
in this study to distinguish ‘uncertainty’ from ‘am- 
biguity.’ Given a multidimensional stimulus space, 
uncertainty is coordinated to the entropy of the 
values on a given dimension, and ambiguity to the 
entropy of the dimensions themselves. Uncertainty 
involves inability of the individual to locate pre- 
cisely the stimulus on a given dimension, while am- 
biguity refers to the choice between alternative di- 
mensions. The study investigated the conflict be- 
tween reduction of uncertainty and reduction of am- 
biguity for two groups."—C. H. Ammons. 


7189. Zimbardo, P. G. Verbal ambiguity and 
judgmental distortion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 57- 
58.—"A systematic, reliable relation was found be- 
tween an individual’s own attitude position and his 
judgmental distortions of verbal material related to 
that attitude area for 56 Ss. This distortion effect 
was characterized as an assimilation effect, and was 
found only in response to ambiguous stimuli of the 
indeterminate type."—C. Н. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6724(b), 6750, 6926, 7081, 7113, 
7413, 7439, 7553, 7586, 8476, 8530) 
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7190. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effect of first-order conditional proba- 
bility in a two-choice learning situation. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1960(Feb), 59, 73-93.—Amalysis of se- 
quential dependencies in stimulus-response sequences 
showed, in addition to the “gambler’s fallacy,” strong 
effects of strings of consecutive alternations in the 
stimulus sequence. Some evidence for a determining 
effect of previous responses was obtained. 2 models 
based on statistical learning theory predicted asymp- 
totic acquisition response levels for the higher values 
of conditional probability, but did poorly at the low 
values. They also failed to account for the noncon- 
vergence in transfer and much of the sequential de- 
pendency data. Concludes that agreement between 
obtained and predicted "matching solution" behavior 
is fortuitous. 21 refs.—J. Arbit. 


7191. Barrientos, Guido A. (U. Kansas) The 
role of consummatory time and delay of reinforce- 
ment in the acquisition and performance of a 
linear maze habit. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Jan), 
20, 2913.—Abstract. 


7192. Berger, Seymour Maurice. (Cornell U.) 
Incidental learning through vicarious reinforce- 
ment. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 2409-2410.—- 
Abstract. 

7193. Bergum, Bruce O. (Northwestern U.) 
Gradients of generalization in secondary reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 59, 47-53.— 
Using rats and a U maze, studied the generalization 
of secondary reinforcement as a function of stimulus 
similarity along an intensity gradient, and determined 
the general form of the gradients associated with 3 
response measures. Approximately straight-line gen- 
eralization gradients were shown by 2 of the 3 re- 
Sponse measures, correct turns, and correct goal box 
entries. Reciprocal running time gradient was not as 
clear.—J. Arbit, 


7194. Berry, R. N., & Davis, R. C. (Indiana U.) 
The somatic background of rote learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960(Jan), 59, 27-34.—16 college students 
learned under instructions to verbally anticipate every 
item in a list of 9 2-place numbers; the learning 
criterion was 1 correct trial. Recorded jaw muscle 
-action potential (MAP), arm MAP, heart rate, EKG, 
volume pulse, and GSR. Found that the rate of ver- 
bal learning is associated with increased physiological 
activity in the head region and further that this ac- 
tivity is most critical in the interval when a correcting 
Yap is made following an incorrect anticipation. 
—J. Arbit. 


7195. Bol'shunov, IA. V. (Kustanaiskit State 
Pedagogical Inst, Russia) Proiavlenie otritsatel’- 
noi induktsii v protsesse zauchivaniia slovesnogo 
materiala. [The appearance of negative induction 
in the process of learning verbal material] Vop. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 79-86.—In a study investigating 
inductive inhibition in the process of learning verbal 
material, word series, each consisting of 10 3-lettered 
monosyllables, were presented for memorization. 
The time interval between presentation of words 
in different series varied, ranging from 0.5 to 2.0 
sec. 3 types of interrelation were demonstrated be- 
tween words in a series during memorization: “(1) 
forgetting of some words owing to conscious inten- 
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tion to memorize other words, (2) forgetting of 
some words, usually neighboring ones, in a series 
with lack of specific set to memorize other words, (3) 
confusion and mutual suppression of words similar 
to articulation over long periods of time" The 
shorter the interval between presentations, the more 
frequently and sharply do these interrelations appear. 
These facts are taken to represent inductive inhibi- 
tion in its various forms, although, when the interval 
between presentations is 0.5 sec., some effect is at- 
tributed to the great difficulty that then obtains in 
establishing “differentiations between conditioned 
nervous connections.”—J. D. London. 

7196. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U.) Partial 
and correlated reward in escape learning. J. exp. 
Psychol, 1960(Feb), 59, 126-130.—Rats ran a 
straight alley to escape a 250-v. shock with the shock 
in the goalbox being either 0 or 250 v. With per- 
centage of reinforcement varied, speed was a linearly 
increasing function of this variable, In a 2nd ex- 
periment reward was correlated with slow running 
speeds: found that rats run at speeds just below the 
cutoff, This result was related to a micromolar 
theory which considers interval of reinforcement as 
one component of incentive motivation.—J. Arbit. 


7197. Bradley, Jack Irving. (Claremont Graduate 
School) An experimental evaluation of continuity 
and non-continuity theories of discrimination 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2914. 
—Abstract. 

7198. Brady, Joseph V. (Washington, D.C.) 
Temporal and emotional factors related to elec- 
trical self-stimulation of the limbic system. In H. 
H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular formation of the 
brain (see 34: 6888). Рр. 689-703.—The effects of 
intracranial self-stimulation (ICS) as reward for 
lever pressing are compared with those of sugar pel- 
lets under a variety of reinforcement schedules in a 
variety of animals, e.g., rats, cats, and monkeys. 
While the conditioned anxiety (suppression) pro- 
cedure shows the usual suppression of responding 
during the clicker when the behavior is maintained 
with sugar pellets, sufficiently high ICS intensities 
can be found to obliterate the suppression during the 
warning signal. ICS on a 1-шїп. VI schedule 
(medial forebrain bundle placement) shows a much 
higher rate of responding, with some greater varia- 
bility in rate, than does pellet reinforcement on the 
same schedule. Sugar pellets, however, show a 
higher rate than ICS on a FR-50 schedule. Monkeys 
can learn a 20-sec. DRL schedule for food, but not 
for ICS reinforcement—F. R. Brush. 

7199. Branson, Robert Keith. (Ohio State U.) 
Ratio reinforcement of the superstitious mand in 
verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 
20, 3851.—Abstract. 

7200. Brown, F., & Webb, W. B. A study of 
set effects in the verbal conditioning experiment. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 50.—The 3 conditions of set 
for predicting the onset of one of 2 lights were not 
effective in changing the lawful probability of re- 
sponse by 30 Ss as outlined by the statistical associa- 
tion theory of learning.—C. Н. Ammons. 

7201. Brown, Louis. (U. Kentucky) Ап in- 
vestigation of some relationships between condi- 
tioning, task performance, and anxiety. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3826.—Abstract. 
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7202. Brownstein, Aaron J., & Hillix, W. А. (U. 
Missouri) Drive accommodation and learning. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 21-24.—4 groups of rats 
given different number of days (1, 5, 10, 15) depriva- 
tion scheduling, then given 25 acquisition trials, 5 
per night, in straight alley.- Deprivation scheduling 
beyond the 5th day had no effect on log running time. 
Disparity noted with activity studies and reconciled 
in terms of "possible stimulus products of drive." 
—R. J. Seidel. 

7203. Butter, Charles Miller. (Duke U.) Stimu- 
lus generalization and discrimination along the di- 
mensions of wavelength and angular orientation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3852.—Abstract. 


7204. Camp, Bonnie Webb. (Indiana U.) “Аз- 
sociation" of nonsense syllables following varied 
learning conditions. J. exp. Psychol., 1960 (Jan), 
59, 35-40.—College students (135) copied the same 
nonsense syllables singly and in pairs, and subse- 
quently had to report a nonsense syllable association 
to each of these. When associations could be viewed 
as а function of familiarity alone, syllables were 
given more frequently as associations as familiarity 
increased. Introduction of pairing tended to rein- 
force the tendency to give response syllables and to 
decrease the tendency to give stimulus syllables. 
Pairing, further, was the only variable which related 
significantly to the production of correct associations. 
—J. Arbit. 


7205. Carpenter, Janeth Turner. (Florida State 
U.) Generalization in verbal conditioning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1950(Feb), 20, 3396.—Abstract. 


7206. Chubb, W., & Barch, A. M. Paired-associ- 
ate learning and achievement imagery. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 30.—29 Ss at each of 3 Achievement 
imagery levels (Iowa Picture Interpretation Test, 
Form RK) learned lists of 12 pairs of 2-syllable ad- 
Jectives under task-oriented instructions. They were 
given 18 original learning (OL), 18 interpolated 
learning. (IL), and 2 relearning (RL) trials. Using 
Correct, incorrect, and total anticipations, achievement 
imagery level was not significantly related to per- 
formance within OL or IL, confirming previous find- 
Ings.—C. Н. Ammons. 


7207. Clark, Eugenie. (Cape Haze Marine Lab., 
Placida, Fla.) Instrumental conditioning of lemon 
Sharks. Science, 1959 (Tul), 130, 217-218.—2 lemon 
Sharks (Negaprion brevirostris) (Poey)—a male and 
à female, each about 3 meters long—were trained to 

eed at a target which, when pressed, caused a sub- 
merged bell to ring. “Later they were trained to 
Press the target for remotely placed food. They re- 
tained this conditioned response after a 10-week 
Period of inactivity. . . . ‘Fighting’ among the sharks 
has never been observed. We have no evidence yet 
In explanation of the fact that the female refrains 
Tom pressing the target until the initial hunger of 

е male apparently is satisfied."—S. J. Lachman. 

7208. Clark, Lester L., Lansford, Theron G., & 
Dallenbach, Karl M. (U. Texas) Repetition and 
associative learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960(Mar), 
73, 22-40.—Rock's study (see 33: 726) was repli- 
cated and corroborated. In a 2nd experiment it was 
Shown that the results were not the result of idiosyn- 
Cratically difficult cards but that the formation of 
mnemonic devices permitted by the method employed 
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might be a variable. This was shown to be ineffec- 
tive in a 3rd experiment. Retention tests following 
a 6-month interval indicate that single-trial is su- 
perior to repetitive learning. “We duplicate Rock's 
results but are still unwilling to accept his conclu- 
sions."—R. Н. Waters. 


7209. Clayton, F. L., & Savin, H. B. Strength 
of a secondary reinforcer following continuous or 
variable ratio primary reinforcement. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 99-106.—'"Variable ratio food rein- 
forcement of a panel push response in the presence 
of a noise did not make the noise a significantly 
stronger secondary reinforcer for a new lever press- 
ing response than did continuous food reinforcement 
in the presence of the noise, No evidence was found 
to support the hypothesis that variable ration rein- 
forcement results in greater control of the panel push 
response by the discriminative stimulus, when the 
over-all panel push rate during test of the intermit- 
tently reinforced Ss was taken into account."—C. Н. 
Ammons. 


7210. Conrad, R. (Medical Research Council Ap- 
plied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Errors of immediate memory. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 50, 349-359.—“It is contended that 
the kind of changes that occur in short-term forget- 
ting cannot be ignored in any account of immediate 
memory. Accordingly the main types of immediate 
memory errors are outlined, and some fresh material 
relating to known errors is introduced. A discussion 
is developed which considers the value of information 
theory and current neurological theories, in account- 
ing for these phenomena.” 20 refs—C. M. Franks. 


7211. Conrad, R. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) Serial order intrusions in 
immediate memory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
51, 45-48.— The theory that serial order intrusions in 
immediate memory lead to recall errors was tested 
experimentally. It was found that increasing the 
time interval between successive 8-digit messages 
had no effect on recall performance. Analysis of the 
response errors showed that with a short interval 
between messages, serial order intrusions occurred, 
but they did not occur with long intervals. Thus the 
amount of error appeared to be independent of the 
number of intrusions. It is suggested that intrusions 
occur after recall has failed—their being no causal 
relationship.—C. M. Franks. 


7212. Cooper, Arnold Melvin. (Claremont Grad- 
uate School) Continuity and non-continuity in 
human serial learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2917.—Abstract. 


7213. Cronholm, J. N., Warren, J. M., & Hara, 
Kazuo. (Emory U.) Distribution of training and 
versal learning by cats. J. genet. Psychol, 1960 
(Mar), 96, 105-113.—6. groups of experimentally 
naive cats, totalling 50 animals in all, were tested on 
successive reversals of a simple discrimination prob- 
lem. (a) No significant differences were obtained 
between groups of cats tested with intertrial intervals 
of 10 and 70 sec. (b) Early in learning, groups of 
cats tested only 4 trials a day were inferior to groups 
trained to criterion each day; but the groups did not 
differ significantly in learning later reversals, (c) 
The performance of cats which learned 1 reversal per 
day was not significantly different from that of cats 
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which learned 2 reversals a day. (d) With other 
conditions constant, cats learned as quickly in the 
Wisconsin General Test Apparatus as in a T maze. 
(e) A large reduction in error scores was observed 
On a retest series of reversals administered after the 
cats had had extensive training on other discrimina- 
tion tasks.—Author abstract. 

7214. Cross, Henry Allen, Jr. (Ohio State U.) 
The influence of spatial factors on stimulus gen- 
eralization effects as indicated by a method em- 
ploying voluntary responses. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Mar), 20, 3853.—Abstract. 

7215. Crowder, W. Е, Wilkes, W. P, & 
Crowder, T. H. (U. Mississippi) Weak-light re- 
inforcement with and without control for response 
facilitation. J. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 49, 181-184.— 
White rats were trained to press one of a pair of 
levers with the onset of light as reinforcement. 
measures of learning were used: relative number of 
presses during training and relative number of 

resses during an extinction session on the follow- 
ing day. The latter measure was employed to elimi- 
nate any possible facilitating or evoking effect of the 
flashing light. 2 experiments were performed. “On 
training day, there occurred in both experiments 
about per cent more presses of the reinforced 
lever. This could have reflected reinforcement, 
facilitation, or both. On the retention test, however, 
only one experiment found any evidence that the 
light was reinforcing.” It was suggested that reten- 
tion measure should be employed “whenever the 
facilitation artifact is suspected.”"—W. F. Crowder. 

7216. Curtis, Quin Fischer. (U. Michigan) The 
effect of floor cues upon the END the unit- 
alike maze. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 
3397.— Abstract. 

7217. D'Amato, M. R., & Gumenik, W. E. (New 
York U.) Some effects of immediate versus ran- 
domly delayed shock on an instrumental response 
and cognitive processes. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 

1960( Jan), 60, 64-67.—". . . Ss were required. . . 
to guess whether a right or left light would go on, 
indicating their guesses by pressing a lever below 
the appropriate light. Trials . . . [involved] non- 
shock. . . . [and] an immediate shock (IS) every 
time he e one lever and a randomly delayed 
shock (RDS) every time he pressed the other lever, 
irrespective of whether he po correctly or in- 
correctly." Results: a significant avoidance of the 
lever leading to RDS, a significantly greater number 
of Ss judged the RDS as more unpleasant than IS, 
a marked impairment of Ss' recall of stimulus events 
and their behavior during the shock trials.—G. Frank. 

7218, Davis, John D., & Keehn, J. D. (American 
U., Beirut, Lebanon) Magnitude of reinforcement 
and consummatory behavior. Science, 1959(Jul), 
130, 269-271.—4 rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain, 
each tested with all of the solutions used in the ex- 
periment, were Ss. The rates at which they licked 
saline, sucrose, and saccharin solutions, respectively, 
were measured by cumulative recording of tongue 
contacts with the solution in question. “The local 
rate of licking was constant for all solutions, but 
differences in the distribution of sustained periods 
of licking were related to the type and concentration 
of the fluid consumed." Apparently "differences in 

quantities of liquid consumed per unit of time repre- 
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sent not, as Spence appears to believe, differences in 
the tempo of the consummatory response but the 
differences in the perseveration of that response."— 
S. J. Lachman. 

7219. Davis, John Eisele, Jr. (U. Kentucky) An 
investigation of the relationship between a pri- 
mary irrelevant drive and performance on simple 
and complex tasks. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 
20, 3828.—Abstract. 

7220. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Con- 
trolled fixation of the stimulus-figure in a study of 
autonomous change in the memory-image. Amer. 
J. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 114-120.—" Independent 
groups of Ss fixated an outline-circle with a gap for 
4 sec., 2 min. or 5 min., then were tested for reten- 
tion of the size of the gap immediately, 1 day, or 1 
week later. . . . mean judged size of gap increased 
as a function of fixation-time and decreased over rest. 
Mean judged size of gap did not however, at any time 
decrease to values smaller than the real size."—R. H. 
Waters, 

7221. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.)  De- 
scription of learning to learn in human subjects. 
Amer. J, Psychol, 1960(Mar), 73, 108-114.—The 
data analyzed were obtained from 40 Ss who prac- 
ticed 10 tasks, 1 per day, 20 trials per task. The 
analysis shows that learning to learn is reflected in 
rate of learning, effectiveness of reinforcement, and 
freedom from overt oscillation, Slow learning Ss 
benefit enormously but the restriction imposed by the 
“ceiling” makes impossible a valid comparison with 
the benefit to the fast learners.—R. Н. Waters. 

7222. Dunsing, Jack Donald. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Associative ability and stimulus-response mean- 
ingfulness in association learning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3397.—Abstract. 

_ 7223. Dyal, J. A. Response strength as a func- 
tion of magnitude of perceived incentive. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 35-38.—"To test the hy- 
pothesis that variation in the amount of food incen- 
tive which is perceived bears a positive relation to 
reaction potential, when the amount of food ingested 
is held constant, 24 albino rats were trained in a 
straight runway. On a random half of the daily 
trials half of the Ss (Group BH-WL) ran from a 
black starting box down a black runway to a black 
goal-box containing 50 bricks of laboratory chow 
дош 250 gm.). On the other half of the 
trials they ran from a white starting box, down the 
black runway to a white goal-box containing only 
one of these 5-gm. pellets, For the other 12 Ss the 
color-incentive combination was reversed (Group 
WH-BL). . . . Ss were permitted to eat for 30 sec. 
per trial . . . [Then half of the Ss were] extin- 
guished to the white goal-box; others to the black. 
Analysis of reaction latency data revealed significant 
differences between the high and low incentive trials 
on the last two days of acquisition and the first day 
of extinction for the BH-WL group, [but] . . · 10 
discrimination in the WH-BL group. The results 
are interpreted within Spence's theoretical system to 
imply that the perceived size of the food reward i5 
one of the variables determining the value of incen- 
tive motivation (K)."—C. H. Ammons. 

7224. Eddowes, Edward E. (U. Florida) The 
effects of electrical shock on the acquisition of а 
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_ уегЬа1 expectancy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 
20, 2917-2918.— Abstract. 

- 7225. Ernest, Ronald L. Hoffeld, Donald R, 

Seidenstein, Sidney, & Brogden, W. J. (U. Wis- 
consin) Relation of serial position errors to 
- doublet and split-doublet location in verbal maze 
— pattern. J. exp. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 59, 94-103.— 

p eriments studied the effect of location of a 
doublet (2 successive identical responses) and a split- 
doublet (two identical responses separated by 1 dif- 
_ ferent response) on the form of the serial position 
— error curve from the acquisition of а 4-choice, 16- 
unit verbal maze. А doublet in any of 5 locations 
= produced an increase in total error at the 2nd position 
of the doublet. The split-doublet produced an in- 
crease in error for the 3rd position for 3 of the 4 
| locations and in 2 of these there was also an increase 
in error at the 2nd position. These findings were 
discussed in terms of guessing tendencies of Ss pro- 
ducing inhibitory effects.—J. Arbit. 

7226, Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, England) 
Serial position effects in nonsense syllable learning 
as a function of interlist rest pauses. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 50, 360-362.—From the persevera- 
tion or consolidation theory of memory it was pre- 
- dicted that the abolition of the interlist rest pause in 
a 15-nonsense-syllable learning task would abolish 
the superiority of the last few syllables on the list. 
_ An experiment involving continuous and discontinu- 
‘ous memory drum learning failed to support the pre- 
diction. The findings also argue against most cur- 
rently held theories.—C. M. Franks. 

— — 7227. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
— Matching to objective events in probability-learn- 
— ing: Some discrepant results. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960(Mar), 73, 146-149.—85 Canadian soldiers were 
asked to guess whether “Plus” or "check" would be 
| the next word heard over a total of 120 trials. For 
"the first 60 trials the ratio of "plus" to "check" was 
| 2:1, during the final 60, the ratio was 1:2. Results 
Чо not agree with Estes’ prediction (see 29: 445 

and raise the question of subject and individual dif- 
ences as variables in studies of this sort.—R. Н. 


_ 7228. Friedman, Monroe Peter, (U. Tennessee) 
lẹ role of learning in olfactory sensitivity. Dis- 
ion Abstr, 1960(Mar), 20, 3853-3854.—Ab- 


7229. Gadarian, Vahak. (U. Florida) Effects 
ОЁ reinforcement under two levels of information. 
issertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2888-2889.—Ab- 


7230. Goodnow, Jacqueline J., Rubenstein, Ir- 
“vin, & Lubin, Ardie. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D. C.) Response to chang- 
[a patterns of events. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960 
hc ar), 73, 56-67.—An exploratory study of the man- 
_ пег in which S adjusts to “a shift in the probability 
— of an event (stimulus or reward). Shifts in proba- 
ity are treated as transfer situations, in which S 
A E ut new or oa lengths of runs and can carry 
a responses that may or may not be appropri- 
”—К. Н. Waters. A pti 
— — 7231. Gottfredson, Don Martin. (Claremont 
Graduate School) Organization in recall Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2889.—Abstract. 
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7232. Griffiths, W. J., Jr. Effect of isolation and 
stress on escape thresholds in albino rats. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 23-29.—Ten inbred male albino rats 
isolated from weaning, 10 subjected to stress, and 10 
controls were placed in a shuttle-box to determine 
their escape thresholds, Both experimental groups 
showed higher escape thresholds, requiring more in- 
tense stimulation before escaping than did the con- 
trols. The finding is interpreted in terms of the ef- 
fects of prior experiences to which Ss have been ex- 
posed."—C. Н. Ammons, 

7233. Hamilton, Charles L. (VA Hosp., Coats- 
ville, Pa.) Effects of LSD-25 and amphetamine 
on a running response іп the rat. AMA Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 2, 114-119.—Rats were found 
consistently to run faster to escape schock under 
both experimental conditions. Tolerance to the drug 
effects was not found.—L. A. Pennington. 


7234. Hammack, John Thomas. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Investigation of operant avoidance behavior 
in children. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 
2918-2919.—Abstract. 

7235. Hansche, Wesley J., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Onset versus termination of a 
stimulus as the CS in eyelid conditioning. J. oe 
Psychol., 1960(Jan), 59, 19-26.—The effect of CS- 
UCS interval on acquisition of eyelid conditioning 
with 120 college students was the same whether on- 
set or termination of light served as CS. In addition 
to the primary reflex or alpha response to light, an 
off response (OR) was observed which was anal- 
ogous to the alpha except that it occurred as a re- 
sponse tolight termination. Found alpha conditioning 
most marked with short CS-UCS intervals, but this 
trend was not significant with ORs. Conclude that 
termination of a stimulus is just as critical a feature 
for conditioning as its onset. 17 refs.—J. Arbit, 


7236. Hansche, Wesley Jay. (U. Wisconsin) A 
comparison of operant avoidance and classical 
techniques in the conditioning of the eyelid re- 
sponse. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3398.— 
Abstract. 


7237. Haravey, Francois. (Louisiana State U.) 
The effect of electro-convulsive shock on reten- 
tion as a function of stimulus similarity in two 
successive habits. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 
20, 2919.—Abstract. 


7238. Hashimoto, Juji. (Yokohama National U., 
Japan) Test ga saigakushü no seika ni oyobosu 
eikyo. [Influence of testing the learned materials to 
its relearning.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959(Sep), 
7, 90-95.—Using 2-place digits, nonsense syllables, 
and the control group method, 4 experiments were 
conducted with 1 class of school children. The se- 
quence of the experiment was as follows: (a) learn- 
ing original material, (b) testing the original learn- 
ing with the experimental group, (c) relearning of 
the same material by both groups, and (d) testing 
the amount of retention in both groups. The results 
did not always significantly support the hypotheses 
that a failed part of the learned material as recog- 
nized by a pupil would motivate him to relearn the 
part, and that relearning the material, he would more 
effectively learn it with effort and attention. Eng- 
lish summary.—S. Ohwaki. 
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7239. Hodge, С. C., & Crowder, W. F. Second- 
ary reinforcement and the inter-pairing interval. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 71-74—There were 3 inter- 
vals (20, 60, or 180 sec.) between 90 successive pres- 
entations of food pellets, each pellet being preceded 
by a buzzer, to 45 hungry rats. Tests for operant 
level (25 min, in a Skinner box without reinforced 
bar presses), lever training (buzzer sounded but not 
reinforced), and retention of lever training yielded 
no significant differences between groups in number 
or variability of response. “Hence, it would seem 
that the choice of an interval between pairings can be 
based on other factors, such as convenience or ex- 
perimental time."—C. Н. Ammons. 


7240. Hughes, Lawson Hill. (Indiana U.) De- 
lay of shock-escape reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4185-4186.—A bstract. 


7241. Hulicka, Irene M., & Capehart, Jack. (VA 
Hosp. Buffalo N.Y.) Is the "click" a secondary 
reinforcer? Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 29-37.—Click 
paired with food prior to acquisition of bar-press re- 
sponse. Variations during acquisition in number of 
trials on which added stimulus present showed no in- 
crease in response strength during acquisition. Pres- 
ence of click during extinction increased number of 
responses to extinction. Role of previously neutral 
stimuli “examined in terms of functional relations, 
without the surplus label, secondary reinforcer being 
attached to them."—R. J. Seidel. 

7242. Isaac, Walter. (Ohio State U.) Тһе ef- 
fects of drive strength and quantity of incentive 
upon discrimination learning and running times 
in the white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 
20, 2919.—Abstract. 


7243. Jencks, Beata, & Porter, Paul В. (U. 
Utah) Need reduction and primary reinforce- 
ment: Varied goal situations as reinforcement in 
maze learning of rats. J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 
139-143.—3 groups were given 12 trials on an ele- 
vated multiple T maze: the 1st (7 rats) was rewarded 
with a preferred food, the 2nd (8 rats) was just 
picked up at the goal, the 3rd (8 rats) found a dif- 
ferent incentive each trial. The food-rewarded and 
variety-rewarded groups performed equally well, both 
reliably better than the picked-up group. These find- 
ings are interpreted as indicating that primary rein- 
forcement must be so defined as to include novelty — 
Author abstract. 

7244. Jennings, Luther Brown. (Claremont 
Graduate School) An experimental investigation 
of two theories of retroactive interference as they 
apply to the retention of paired-associates non- 
sense material. Dissertation Absir., 1960(Jan), 20, 
2920.—Abstract. 

7245. Jensen, Glen Donald. (Northwestern U.) 
Learning and performance as functions of ration 
size, hours of deprivation, and effort requirement. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2399.—Abstract. 

7246. Jensen, Philip Keister. (Michigan State 
U.) The effects of blinds and e dus latent 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3367. 
—Abstract. 

7247. Johnson, David Thomas. (U. Kentucky) 
Exploratory investigations of operant condition- 
ing in humans under a thermal drive. Dissertation 

Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3833-3834.—Abstract. 
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7248. Karas, George Gurnea. (Purdue U.) 
Learning in the albino rat as a function of pre- 
weaning handling and different adult motivational 
levels. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2920.— 
Abstract. 

7249, Karasik, Alan D. (New York U.) Skin 
conductance, manifest anxiety, and response com- 
petition in simple discrimination learning. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3399.—Abstract. 


7250. Khodorov, B. I. (Moscow, Russia) O 
nekotorykh svoistvakh uslovnogo tormoza. [On 


several properties of a conditioned inhibitor.] Zh. 
vyssh. петт. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 753-758.—Utilizing 
Protopopov's *motor-defensive method of condition- 
ing,” experiments were performed on 2 dogs. Dur- 
ing elaboration of a stable conditioned inhibitor the 
inhibitor agent (gurgle of water or light) was ap- 
plied in isolation for the 1st 5 sec.; during the fol- 
lowing 5 sec. it was applied simultaneously with the 
positive conditioned stimulus. It was found that a 
conditioned inhibitor ceases to exert an inhibitory in- 
fluence when it is not applied in combination with a 
positive agent. Repeated application of a conditioned 
inhibitor in isolation at intervals of 5-10 sec. leads to 
extinction of its “negative signal meaning." Ex- 
tinction of the conditioned inhibitor can also be 
achieved by considerable prolongation of time of 
isolated action—from the usual 5 sec. to a period of 
5-6 min. or more. Inhibitory conditioned reflexes, 
like positive reflexes, are liable to not only generaliza- 
tion and differentiation, but also intermittent and con- 
tinuous extinction.—I. D. London. 


7251. King, Richard Austin. (Duke U.) The 
effects of training and motivation on the com- 
ponents of a learned instrumental response. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3856.—Abstract. 


7252. Levin, Saul. (Duke U.) The effects of 
awareness on verbal conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960( Mar), 20, 3835-3836.—Abstract. 


7253. Lindsay, Keith Jay. (Stanford U.) Trans- 
fer and retroaction as a function of response simi- 
larity, stimulus materials, and experimental design. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3400-3401.—Ab- 
stract. 


7254. Liu In-Mao. (U. Illinois) Effect of drive 
reduction on learning. Dissertation Absir., 1960 
(Feb), 20, 3401.—Abstract. 


7255. Lloyd, Kenneth E. (Ohio State U.) Re- 
tention of responses to stimulus classes and to 
specific stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1960 (Jan), 59, 54— 
59.—A transfer task was used to test the expectation 
that college students would respond to stimuli as in- 
stances of classes if they were given an opportunity. 
When original learning was carried to a criterion, 
specific groups learned at a faster rate than class 
groups. There were no differences in recall or loss 


scores. When original learning was for only 5 trials — 
Where class groups — 


the specific group did better. 
respond to the stimulus words as classes, retention of 
responses learned to stimulus classes did not differ 


from retention of responses to specific stimuli.—J. - 


Arbit. 


7256. Lloyd, Kenneth Edward. (Ohio State U.) — 
The retention of responses to classes of verbal - 


stimuli compared with the retention of responses 
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to specific verbal stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Feb), 20, 3401-3402.—Abstract. 


7257. Luchins, A. S. (U. Miami) Influence of 
experience with conflicting information on reac- 
tions to subsequent conflicting information. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 36/-385.—In previous 
studies, it was found that recency effects tended to 
predominate over primacy effects. Analysis of the 
results in this study showed that some reflected re- 
cency while others reflected primacy effects. Al- 
though other aspects of the results differed for the 
2 experiments, common to both was the finding that, 
on the whole, primacy effects were just slightly more 
pronounced than recency effects.—Author abstract. 


7258. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. (U. 
Texas) Peripheral cue learning set in rhesus 
monkeys. J. genet. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 96, 129- 
132.—4 control and 9 chronic whole-body irradiated 
rhesus monkeys, with previous experience on stand- 
ardized learning set problems and in the utilization 
of peripheral cues to procure food rewards, were 
tested on 6 4-trial peripheral cue learning set prob- 
lems per day for 39 days. (a) The irradiated Ss 
did not differ significantly from the control Ss with 
respect to performance on this training. (b) There 
was no significant interproblem improvement in per- 
formance over the periods of testing. (c). There 
was statistically significant intraproblem improve- 
ment in performance which was consistent over the 
periods of testing.—Awuthor abstract. 


7259. Mahrer, Alvin Raymond. (Ohio State U.) 
The development and generalization of expect- 
ancies for delayed reinforcement. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3382-3385.—Abstract. 


7260. Martin, Frank Bucha, Jr. (U. Kentucky) 
Drive transfer in secondary reinforcement. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4164—4165.—Ab- 
stract, 


7261. Mason, William A. (U. Wisconsin) De- 
velopment of communication between young 
thesus monkeys. Science, 1959(Sep), 130, 712-713. 
—"The subjects were six pairs of rhesus monkeys, 
approximately 18 months old, born in the laboratory 
and removed from the mother at birth. . . . A com- 
Munication situation is described in which the re- 
wards of both members of a pair of monkeys cannot 
exceed chance levels unless the operator monkey re- 
Sponds to cues provided by the informant monkey 
Which indicate the location of food. Performance 
under these test conditions improved progressively to 
levels consistently above chance." A schematic draw- 
Ing of the communication test apparatus and a graph 
indicating percentage of correct responses by the 
Operator and correct positionings by the informant 
аге presented—S. J. Lachman. 


7262. Mayer, Joseph. (Clark U.) An analysis 
of formal aspects of memory functioning under 
different types of stressors. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Jan), 20, 2891.—Abstract. 

7263. Mejias, N. Pinheiro, Alguns estudos 
Sobre memoria. [Some studies of memory.] Bol. 
Psicol., Sao Paulo, 1959, No. 37, 37-57.—The author 
relates а small experiment with verbal material, and 
concludes for the importance of affective factors in 
memory.—N. P. Mejias. 
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7264. Miles, Raymond Castleton. (Ohio State 
U.) The relative strength of secondary rein- 
forcers as a function of two parameters: Depriva- 
tion and habit strength. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Dec), 20, 2401-2402.—Abstract. 


7265. Miller, Norman. (Northwestern U.) Ac- 
quisition of avoidance dispositions by social learn- 
ing. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 3819.—Ab- 
stract. 


7266. Murray, Alan Keith. (U. Washington) 
The effect of chlorpromazine upon an intermit- 
tently reinforced escape response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4187-4188.—Abstract. 


7267. Myers, R. D. Effects of differential thy- 
roid dose levels on performance and extinction of 
an operant response. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 95- 
98,—Performance and extinction of an operant re- 
sponse with food as reward were studied in 16 male 
adult Wistar strain rats. Ss were divided into four 
equal groups, one each receiving high or low dosages 
of thyroxin or high or low dosages of thiouracil. 
Hunger drive was equated among Ss after drug ef- 
fects had taken place. There were no differences in 
performance within thyroid conditions as a result of 
high or low doses but differences were evidenced as 
a function of hyper- or hypothyroidism. Extinction 
functions of the four groups were identical even 
though the number of rewarded responses was vastly 
unequal."—C. Н. Ammons. 


7268. Naidel’, A. V. (USSR Acad. Sciences, 
Moscow, Russia) Vzaimodeistvie dvukh uslovno- 
reflektornykh protsessov v usloviiakh dinami- 
cheskogo stereotipa. [Interaction of two condi- 
tioned-reflex processes under conditions of a dynamic 
stereotype.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 672- 
678.—When 2 auditory signals are conditioned 
stimuli for one motor reaction, the application of one 
of these against the background of a rhythmic stereo- 
type formed on the basis of the other stimulus, leads 
to merger of the processes, produced by both stimuli, 
into 1 conditioned-reflex stereotype. The conditioned 
reaction to time that is formed is due to such a 
merger. When the stimuli are associated with differ- 
ent conditioned reactions, the appearance of one of 
the former in a rhythmic stereotype exerts a constant 
and very stable inhibitory influence on the other 
specialized reaction. Along with this, the condi- 
tioned reaction to time, developed in the stereotype, 
is noticeably inhibited. The experiments were car- 
ried out on 12 Ss from 16 to 24 years of age.—I. D. 
London. 


7269. Nish, William Walter. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington) Method of placement and differential 
training in a direct-placement feeding situation as 
factors in instrumental performance. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2922.—Abstract. 


7270. Noble, Clyde Е., & Fuchs, James E. 
(Montana State U.) Serial errors in human learn- 
ing: A test of the McCrary-Hunter. Science, 1959 
(Feb), 129, 570-572—“The McCrary-Hunter hy- 
pothesis states . . . that the form of the relative dif- 
ficulty-position function is an invariant property of 
serial verbal learning. . . . An experiment was con- 
ducted on 120 human subjects to test the hypothesis 
that the probability distribution of serial errors is 
an invariant property of rote memorization. Con- 
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trary to the hypothesis, the relative difficulty function 
was significantly affected by ability to learn. There 
was a systematic tendency (р < .05) for fast learn- 
ers to commit proportionately more errors in the 
middle of the sequence."—S. J. Lachman. 

7271. Nogee, Philip & Lieberman, Bernhardt. 
(Boston U.) The auction value of certain risky 
situations. J. Psychol, 1960 (Apr), 49, 167-179.— 
The first study tends to confirm Preston and Baratta's 
findings (see 22: 4823) that Ss overestimate the 
likelihood of objective probabilities of 0.01 and 0.05 
and underestimate probabilities ranging from 0.25 
to 0.99. The 2nd study indicates that Ss are capable 
of estimating q given p, a probability value, and 
then are able to use the q quantity in an expected 
value computation with considerable consistency. In 
addition, the overestimation-underestimation effect 
is present; Ss tend to overestimate q when that value 
is 0.01 and 0.05 апа underestimate the q value when 
it ranges from 0.25 to 0.99. The 3rd study, when 
compared with the results of the Ist study, indi- 
cated that Ss’ estimations of objective probability in 
a loss situation are more realistic than their estimates 
in a win type situation—C. Murchison. 


7272. Overall, J. E., & Brown, W.L. (U. Texas) 
Cognitive-postremity predictions of learning be- 
havior. J. gen. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 62, 189-197.— 
A rational deductive process is followed in identify- 
ing the “hypothesis” followed by the rat on each trial 
in a Т maze. When a “hypothesis” has been iden- 
tified, it is predicted that the rat will follow the same 
“hypothesis” on the next trial. Different rats follow 
different “hypotheses,” and the same rat changes 
“hypotheses” from time to time. The cognitive de- 
ductive approach, which considers the possibility of 
several different kinds of “hypotheses,” is found to 
result in response predictions which are significantly 
superior to those resulting from models which con- 
sider only a single type of behavioral consistency. — 
Author abstract. 

7273. Pawlowski, Albert Andrew. (Purdue U.) 
The effects of chronic alcohol consumption on the 
learning and motivation in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2923—Abstract. 


7274. Penney, Ronald Keith. (State U. Iowa) 
The effects of nonreinforcement on response 
strength as a function of number of previous re- 
inforcements. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 
2402.—Abstract. 


7275. Phipps, Grant T. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Meaningfulness (m) and overlearning experimen- 
tally controlled in paired-associate learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3404-3405—Ab- 
stract. 

7276. Pittman, Gene Glover. (Purdue U.) 
Form discrimination and learning set formation 
by two species of sciurus as a function of quan- 
titatively controlled stimulus parameters. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960( Jan), 20, 2924—Abstract. 

7277. Polidora, Vincent James. (Ohio State U.) 
An evaluation of the reinforcing properties of 
visual stimulus constraint. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Mar), 20, 3859.—Abstract. 

7278. Porter, Louis George. (Syracuse U.) 
Generalization of fear and of the inhibition of fear. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3842.—Abstract. 
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7279. Prouty, David Langdon. (Tulane U.) 
Acquisition and extinction under equal ratios of 
verbal reinforcement combinations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3859.—Abstract. 


7280. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. (U. Miami) In- 
centive magnitude, learning, and performance in 
animals. Psychol. Bull., 1960(Mar), 57, 89-115.— 
The results of studies concerned with the effects of 
magnitude of incentive on a variety of dependent 
variables are highly consistent. Though there is a 
need for further research there presently exists suf- 
ficiently well ordered data to permit meaningful 
theorizing. 87 refs—W. J. Meyer. 


7281. Radaker, Leon D. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Visual imagery as a factor in memory for word 
forms. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3368.— 
Abstract. 


7282. Ratzeburg, Frederick Hal. (Syracuse U.) 
The effect of anxiety and ego-involvement on 
reminiscence. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 
3389.— Abstract. 


7283. Rieber, Morton. (State U. Iowa) The 
effect of CS presence during delay of reward on 
the speed of an instrumental response. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2403.—Abstract. 


7284. Roark, John Q. Robinson. (U. Maryland) 
The effort factor in the extinction and spontane- 
ous recovery of an avoidance response. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3407.—Abstract. 


7285. Rogers, George Walter. (Ohio State U.) 
Lecture listening skills: Their nature and relation 
to achievement. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 
20, 4165.—Abstract. 


7286. Rosenblum, Jerome. (Florida State U.) 
Examiner presence, levels of anxiety, and verbal 
conditioning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 
3390.—Abstract. 


7287. Saltz, Eli, & Newman, Slater E. (Wayne 
State U.) The effect of prior learning of symbols 
on performance in reasoning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960(Mar), 73, 91-99.—The task was the specifica- 
tion of the order in which 15 components could be 
assembled to construct a pressure indicator. In 3 
different experiments: (I) names and components 
were paired and learned, (II) the components were 
presented with the names omitted, or (III) the names 
without the components were presented alone. Re- 
sults of Experiment I only were beneficial to the ex- 
perimental task, the benefit decreasing as degree of 
learning increased.—R. H. Waters. 


7288. Sandler, Jack. (Florida State U.) The 
effect of negative verbal cues upon verbal be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2389- 
2390.— Abstract. 


7289. Sax, Gilbert. (U. Hawaii) Concept ac- 
quisition as a function of differing schedules an! 
delays of reinforcement. J. educ. Psychol, 1960 
(Feb), 51, 32-36.—8 equated groups of high school 
students were presented the task of abstracting roots 
from complex Chinese characters under different 
schedules and delays of reinforcement. Habit 
strength was measured as a function of the number 
of trials needed to reach a criterion of learning ап 
number of correct responses on a retention check. 
A fixed constants analysis of variance model indi- 
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cated that as the latency in the presentation of a 
reinforcement is increased there is a significant in- 
crease in the number of trials needed to reach a 
learning criterion. The analysis of variance failed 
to refute the null hypothesis when retention was em- 
ployed as the dependent variable or when differing 
schedules of reinforcement were used with acquisition 
trials as the dependent variable. 


7290. Schaefer, Н. Н. Operant learning of sys- 
tems limitations. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 51-56.— 
“Two groups of 5 animals each were given daily 
20-min. sessions of continuous reinforcement in one 
of two bar pressing boxes, which differed only in the 
minimum time required to depress the lever to ob- 
tain water reinforcement by .10 sec. The animals 
showed this difference clearly in the mean duration 
with which they depressed the bar to obtain reinforce- 
ment... . As conditioning progressed, the duration 
of bar depression approached a stable value approxi- 
mately .09 sec. above the minimal duration required 
by each system. . . . Output rate did not reflect this 
difference between the boxes. The implications of 
this finding for further research were discussed.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 

7291. Shapiro, Martin M. (Indiana U.) Classi- 
cal salivary conditioning in dogs. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4188—4189.—A bstract. 


7292. Siegel, Sidney. Theoretical models of 
choice and strategy behavior: Stable state be- 
havior in the two-choice uncertain outcome situa- 
tion. Psychometrika, 1959 (Dec), 24, 303-316.—In 
2-choice stochastic learning, probability matching is 
the usual end result, ie, the asymptotic probability, 
р, of choosing the more frequent alternative usually 
equals z, the actual probability of the more frequent 
alternative. If the S were trying to maximize the 
nümber of correct predictions, game theory shows 
that p would equal unity. Siegel suggests that per- 
haps (a) the reinforcement value (utility) of cor- 
rectly predicting the more frequent event differs from 
the utility of a correct prediction of the less frequent 
event, (b) some utility is gained whenever the re- 
sponse is changed and (c) there is some nonzero 
utility in "reflecting" the run structure of the series. 
Model I uses Assumption b; it yields probability 
matching if and only if the utility of a correct pre- 
diction equals the utility for response change. Model 
II adds Assumption a to Assumption b. When both 
these assumptions hold, probability matching occurs 
only if there is a rather unlikely order for the vari- 
ous utilities. Model III combines Assumption a with 
the possibility of an actual payoff (e.g., money) for 
а correct prediction. This leads to probability match- 
ing only when т = 15 or if there is no utility for a 
Correct prediction. 22 refs.—4. Lubin. 

7293. Silverman, Robert E. (New York U.) 
Eliminating a conditioned GSR by the reduction 
of experimental anxiety. J. exp. Psychol, 1960 
(Feb), 59, 122-125.—"Three groups of 20 Ss were 
conditioned to give a GSR to a 750-cps tone under 
different CS-UCS intervals. The intervals were: 
(a) .5 sec, (b) 6 sec, and (c) a random control 
interval in which CS and UCS were not paired. 
Half of the Ss in each group were given instructions 
Prior to extinction that the UCS (shock) was not 
going to be given. The results indicated that the 
instructions affected both the .5-sec. group and the 
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pseudoconditioning control group. The 6-sec. group 
was not affected by the instructions."—Author ab- 
stract. 

7294. Skiff, Stanley Cube. (U. Kentucky) A 
study of some relationships between personality 
traits and learning ability. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Mar), 20, 3861-3862.—Abstract. 


7295. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) Ret- 
roactive inhibition of connected discourse as a 
function of practice level. J. exp. Psychol, 1960 
(Feb), 59, 104-108.—Ss learned passages of con- 
nected discourse by the anticipation method. 3 levels 
of original learning (OL) and 3 levels of interpolated 
learning (IL) were employed. "Results indicated 
that (a) OL and IL acquisition was a function of 
number of practice trials, (b) recall of prose was 
subject to significant RI, (c) recall varied directly 
with OL practice and inversely with IL practice, and 
(d) recall errors suggested a shift in the covert- 
overt error ratio paralleling recall, and an increase 
in interlist intrusions at points of near equal acquisi- 
tion of the two passages. It is concluded that findings 
regarding degree of learning and RI, based upon 
unconnected materials, can now be generalized to 
connected discourse."—J. Arbit. 


7296. Slough, Dewey Alvin. (Indiana U.) 
Duration of reinforcement and delay after rein- 
forcement in the runway. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4189.—Abstract. 


7297. Smith, James Calvin. (Florida State U.) 
The effect of ionizing irradiation on behavior in 
the Skinner box. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 
20, 2403—2404.— Abstract. 


7298. Smith, Philip Alden. (U.Kentucky) Some 
effects of reward and punishment on visual per- 
ception. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3844. 
—Abstract. 


7299. Stake, Robert Earl. (Princeton U.) 
Learning parameters, aptitudes, and achievements. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3862.—Abstract. 


7300. Stellwagon, William Turner. (U. Wash- 
ington) The effect of learning distinctive re- 
sponses to visual stimuli on the accuracy of their 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 
4166.—A bstract. 


7301. Stewart, E. Elizabeth. (U. North Caro- 
lina) A factorial study of concept learning. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2895.—Abstract. 


7302. Stroud, J. B., & Schoer, L. (State U. 
Iowa) Individual differences in memory. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1959, 50, 285-292.—Significant r's ranging 
from .23 to .41, were obtained among scores on 4 
recall tasks. On 2 lists, r's between trials to learn 
and words recalled (24 hours later) were not sig- 
nificant; significant r's of —.23 and — .25 were ob- 
tained on the other 2 lists. Differences among the 
means of the recall scores of Ss divided into fifths 
by trials to learn were not significant. The data 
indicate that significant differences in retention exist 
among Ss who have attained a common trials-to- 
learn criterion. Analysis by individual items showed 
that the slowest fifth required 5 reinforcements to 
establish a probability of a correct response occurring 
on the succeeding trial equal to that established by 
the fastest fifth after 1 reinforcement. 
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7303. Sugimura, Takeshi, & Iwahara, Shinkuro. 
(Osaka Juvenile Classification Office, Japan) Ten- 
kan gakushü ni kansuru kenkyü: II. Senkogaku- 
shü no renshüryo o yori kohani ni kaeta baai. 
[Studies on shiíts of discrimination learning: II. 
Effect of a wide range of trials in prior learning.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 142-147.— (see 34: 
5460) 60 boys; 15-18 yrs. of age, were trained on a 
2-choice size discrimination problem with 5095 rein- 
forcement to color. The criterion of the learning 
was varied to 5 groups. “When the criterion was 
met, the S was shifted to color discrimination with 
the same stimulus setting." It was found that “nega- 
tive transfer in color discrimination appeared until 
the criterion in the prior learning reached 5 succes- 
sive correct responses, and that positive transfer ap- 
peared beyond this point." This point was consid- 
ered as a "critical inflection point from negative to 
positive transfer.” English summary.—S, Ohwaki. 


7304. Tighe, Thomas Joseph. (Cornell U.) 
Punishment: The effects of varying its point of 
application. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3863-3864.—Abstract. 

7305. Ui-tszin’, IA. (2nd Moscow State Medical 
Inst., Russia) K perekliucheniiu raznopodkreplia- 
emykh pishchevykh uslovnykh refleksov. [On the 
swiching over of differently reinforced alimentary 
conditioned reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 
1959, 9, 723-730.—Utilizing experimentation in 2 
chambers, simultaneous switching over of differ- 
ently reinforced conditioned reflexes was elaborated 
in 2 dogs. In an excitable dog this proceeds with 
considerable difficulty and is accompanied by neu- 
rosis. There are 3 phases in the process: (a) the 
magnitude of the conditioned reflexes in the new 
chamber increases, while in the old chamber they re- 
main the same as before switching; (b) then the 
magnitude of the conditioned reflexes in both cham- 
bers becomes equal (here a considerable increase of 
the conditioned secretory effect in the old chamber 
takes place accompanied by a certain decrease in the 
new chamber); (c) the conditioned stimulus elicits 
finally reactions conforming to the condition of the 
elaboration: the magnitude of the conditioned reflexes 
is invariably greater in the new chamber than in the 
old опе. —/. D. London. 


7306. Underwood, B. J, & Schulz R. W. 
(Northwestern U.) Response dominance and rate 
of learning paired associates. J. gen. Psychol., 
1960(Apr), 62, 153-158.—This study investigated 
rate of paired-associate learning as а function of the 
pre-existing strength of association between stimulus 
and response. In 1 set of lists the average strength 
of the association between stimuli and responses was 
strong, in another weak, and in a 3rd, moderate, the 
latter lists being formed by having high dominance 
between 15 the pairs and low dominance between the 
other ¥%. There were 16 pairs in each list. The 
lists were learned to one perfect trial by standard 
paired-associate procedures. The results show that 
rate of learning and dominance level were directly 
related. The high-dominance lists were acquired in 
approximately 2.5 anticipation trials. Mean overt 
errors per trial were inversely related to dominance 
level.—Author abstract. 


7307. Wagner, Allan Ray. (State U. Iowa) Ac- 
quisition and extinction of an instrumental re- 
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sponse as a function of percentage reinforcement, 
magnitude of reward, and number of acquisition 
trials. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2405.— 
Abstract. . 

7308. Waugh, Nancy. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Serial position and the memory-span. 
Amer, J. Psychol., 1960 (Mar), 73, 68-79.—Initial and 
terminal memory-spans, defined as the “mean num- 
ber of consecutive items recalled correctly before the 
first failure in recall from the beginning and end of 
a series, respectively,” were obtained by the method 
of constant stimuli and the method of first errors. 
The results obtained bring into question an explana- 
tion of serial position effects in terms of intraserial 
interference.—R. Н. Waters. 

7309. Weide, Thomas Newell. (Stanford U.) 
Conditioning and generalization of the use of af- 
fect-relevant words. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Feb), 20, 3393.—Abstract. 

7310. Weir, Morton Webster. (U. Texas) The 
effects of instructions and expected number of 
trials on children’s probability learning. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2926.—Abstract. 

7311. Weiss, R. L., Ullman, L. P., & Krasner, L. 
On the relationship between hypnotizability and 
response to verbal operant conditioning. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 59-60.—“A positive relationship be- 
tween hypnotizability and responsivity to classical 
conditioning was found by Das [see 33: 9688]. . . . 
However, direct correlation of the two behaviors 
involves the difficulty of mutual facilitation. The 
present paper provided an empirical solution to the 
problem by correlating an indirect measure of hyp- 
notizability with responsivity to verbal operant con- 
ditioning. A positive and statistically significant 
relationship was found between a scale of likelihood 
of hypnotizability and responsivity to verbal operant 
conditioning.”—C. Н. Ammons. 

7312. Weitzman, Ronald А. (Princeton U.) A 
comparison of the performance of rats and fish on 
a probabilistic discriminative learning problem. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2927.—Abstract. 

7313. White, Barbara Notkin, & Spiker, Charles 
C. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) The ef- 
fect of stimulus similarity on amount of cue-posi- 
tion patterning in discrimination problems. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960(Feb), 59, 131-136.—“Three groups of 
pre-school children were trained to respond to a red 
stimulus on the left side on one type of trial and to a 
white stimulus on the right side on a second type of 
trial in a discrimination situation involving the choice 
of one or the other of two boxes fronted by colored 
cue stimuli. For one group, the nonreinforced cue 
stimuli were quite dissimilar to the rewarded stimuli 
with which they were paired. For another, the dis- 
similarity between each pair was less, and for the 
last, the two stimuli presented on a trial were iden- 
tical. It was found that in the subsequent test series, 
which involved the training stimuli in reversed spatial 
position, the number of responses to the side previ- 
ously correct for a given stimulus setting (ie. pat- 
terned responding) increased significantly as the 
similarity increased." Author abstract. 

7314. Whitehouse, James Milton. (U. Colorado) 
The effects of physostigmine and atropine on dis- 
crimination learning in the rat. Dissertation Abstr, 
1960(Apr), 20, 4191.—Abstract. 
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7315. Wike, E. L., & Barrientos, G. Runway 
performance as a function of variable deprivation 
periods. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 37-38.—"Rats (N 
= 14), subjected to food deprivation periods rang- 
ing randomly from 18 to 28 hr. ran faster at the 
asymptote of runway training than control Ss (N 
= 14), which had a constant 23-hr. deprivation period. 
During training, the variable drive Ss lost signifi- 
cantly more weight."—C. H. Ammons. 

7316. Wilkes, William P., & Crowder, William 
F. (U. Mississippi) Secondary reinforcement 
with and without control for response facilitation. 
J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 83-86.—Purpose was to 
compare 2 measures of secondary reinforcement, one 
of which controlled for facilitation of the response 
by the reinforcer. 2 experiments were performed, 
both employing rats in a 2-bar Skinner box. A 
buzzer was paired with food and was then presented 
following responses to one of the bars. In both ex- 
periments, more responses were made to the rein- 
forced bar, but this could have resulted from facilita- 
tion as well as from learning. To control facilita- 
tion, the retention of the preference was measured on 
the day following lever-training, in the absence of the 
buzzer. No preference for the previously reinforced 
bar was shown in the retention tests. It appeared 
that the buzzer was a not strong enough reinforcer 
to bring about a learned preference between bars. 
Another group of Ss, which received primary rein- 
forcement (food), did retain the preference for the 
previously reinforced bar—Author abstract. 


7317. Yarczower, Matthew. (U. Maryland) A 
classical conditioning. test of stimulus predifferen- 
tiation. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3867.— 
Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6723(b), 6795, 6879, 6892, 6895, 
7009, 7101, 7123, 7126, 7135(a), 7150(a), 7170, 
7176(a), 7187, 7531, 7601, 7804, 7808, 8007, 8180) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


7318. Academia Sinica, Institute of Psychology, 
Division of Industrial Psychology. Some experi- 
ences in attempt at promotion of invention and 
creation. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 41-49.— 
The present paper gives an account of a joint study 
undertaken by the Division of Industrial Psychology 
and the Hua Tung Switch Factory of Shanghai. It 
represents some preliminary experiences in applying 
Psychological principles to developing the creative 
thinking on the part of workers to realize invention 
and creation. Having undergone a series of hard- 
Works and bitter fights, the workers, using a tech- 
nique of concentrated attacks on a problem, achieved 
the creation of 140 sets of automatic and semi-auto- 
matic dies. As a result, the efficiency of work pro- 
duction has been greatly increased. From the view- 
point of psychology, 3 things must be done in order 
to promote invention and creation: the analysis of 
contradictions and the formulation of problems, the 
use of a "prototype" to stimulate the solution of con- 
tradictions, and the advantageous exploration of the 
Chain-reactive nature of creation and invention. In 
this paper, actions against obstacles to invention and 
creation are also proposed. They are the removal 
Of "superstition" and inferiority feelings, the study 
оп selection of suitable “prototype” and on breaking 
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from it, i.e., to remove the confining function of the 
“prototype,” the emancipation for the confining 
framework of the knowledge of the engaged profes- 
sion, and the break-up of old work methods and 
habits. The experiences obtained confirm the fol- 
lowing point: An inventive and creative work can be 
effected by collective efforts, by conceived plans and 
by concentrated attacks. 

7319. Atthowe, John M. Jr. (U. Alabama) 
Types of conflict and their resolution: A reinter- 
pretation. J. exp. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 59, 1-9.— 
“The relationship between decision-making behavior 
and differing types of conflict was investigated. . . . 
Risk, the relative magnitudes of approach and avoid- 
ance outcomes, was postulated to be one of the major 
dimensions underlying types of conflict. Аз risk 
increased, the conflict strength, as defined by de- 
cision time, also increased. Rationality was associ- 
ated with minimal risk, whereas nonrationality was 
mainly associated with uncertainty (chance taking). 
Decision time and the rationality of a decision were 
found to be independent measures of conflict resolu- 
tion.” 19 refs.—J. Arbit. 

7320. Bakan, Paul (Michigan State U.) Re- 
sponse-tendencies in attempts to generate random 
binary series. Amer. J. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 73, 
127-131.—A set of 300 responses, “Н” or "T," pro- 
duced by 70 Ss was analyzed for individual consist- 
ency of "alternations, of particular response triplets, 
and of ‘Heads.’ ... All of these measures proved to 
be highly consistent from the first to the second sub- 
set (of 150). For the group as a whole there was a 
tendency to make more alternations than would be 
expected in a random series."—R. Н. Waters. 

7321. Bartlett, Frederic. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land) Some problems of scientific thinking. Ergo- 
nomics, 1959(May), 2, 229-238.—Thinking has an 
anticipatory character called “prediction” or “fore- 
sight.” Prediction of profitable lines of research and 
methods are important; the proper place for hypothe- 
ses is in later research. Discussion also of “scien- 
tific” "sensitivity" and "brainstorming."—B. T. 
Jensen. 

7322. Brown, Nicholas. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Attention: À theoretical note. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1960 (Jan), 62, 103-111.—Methodologi- 
cal considerations and recent work on motor skills 
and information theory are used to criticize Hebb's 
and Berlyne's views on attention. A psychological 
account of attention is attempted—Author abstract. 

7323. Bruner, Jerome S. (Harvard U.) In- 
helder and Piaget's The Growth of Logical Think- 
ing: 1. A psychologist's viewpoint. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959 (Nov), 50, 363-370.—(see 32: 2716) A 
constructive evaluation.—C. M. Franks. 

7324. Coser, Rose Laub. Some social functions 
of laughter. Hum. Relat., 1959 ( Apr), 12, 171-182. 
— Within the context of hospitals, humor was found 
to allow participants to reinterpret their experiences, 
to entertain, reassure, and communicate. It is sug- 
gested that a well-told story may draw people to- 
gether better than dry lectures. 32 refs.—M. York. 

7325. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Re- 
cent research on human problem solving. Psychol. 
Bull., 1959 (Nov), 56, 397-429.— Though the research 
on human problem solving behavior from 1946 to 
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1957 has been characterized by a variety of problem 
tasks, diverse taxonomy of behavioral processes, non- 
dimensionalized variables, and a relative lack of in- 
tegration of data and theory, several tentative con- 
clusions are apparent. Among these it is suggested 
that problem solving performance varies as a func- 
tion of simple sets and a few kinds of complex sets, 
of level of problem difficulty, of aids toward solution, 
and of such S variables as sex, age, and reasoning 
ability. 114-item bibliog.—JW. J. Meyer. 

7326. Gerard, Eugene О. (St. Louis U.) Sub- 
liminal stimulation in problem-solving. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960(Mar), 73, 121-126.— Correct, incor- 
rect, and no solutions to problems (supraliminally pre- 
sented) were shown subliminally in which Kolers' 
method of metacontrast (see 33: 766) was employed. 
Contrary to expectation "The number of correct re- 
sponses was found to be significantly fewer follow- 
ing the subliminal presentation of correct and incor- 
rect solutions than in the control condition."—R. H. 
Waters. 


7327. Gyr, John W. (U. Michigan) An in- 
vestigation into, and speculations about, the formal 
nature of a problem-solving process. Behav. Sci., 
1960(Jan), 5, 39-59.—“Three models concerning the 
nature of a control system within a human subject 
have been formulated and tested. The nature of the 
universe of alternative choices constructed by the 
subject, the scanning among these, and the effect of 
experience on the universe have been explored, for 
normal and fatigue conditions. In the present re- 
search attention was restricted to a limited sequence 
of trials, occurring in the initial stages of the prob- 
lem solving process. . .. The models which have been 
described are rather too simple to predict the entire 
sequence of trials for a given problem.”—Author 
abstract. 


7328. Haddad, Raef K. (New York U.) The 
effect of distribution of trials on problem solving. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3398.—Abstract. 


7329. Hayes, J. R., & Smith, Elizabeth C. (USN 
Research Lab., Washington, D.C.) Decision-mak- 
ing studies; 1. The trade-off of variables in de- 
cision making. USN Res. Lab. Rep., 1960(Jan), No. 
5418. i, 7 p—Ss were required to make tactical de- 
cisions based on 3 variables (speed, distance, and 
number of airplanes) in a simulated air-defense 
situation, The experimentally varied factors were: 
(a) the amount of trade-off required for decision 
(correlation), (b) the adequacy of the forces avail- 
able to the decision maker (adequacy), and (c) the 
form in which the information was displayed (ar- 
rangement). The dependent factor was decision 
time. It was shown that at least some properties of 
complex decisions can be described without recourse 
to economic theory.—R. T. Osborne. 

7330. Henning, Edward B. (Cleveland Museum 
Art, O.) Patronage and style in the arts: A sug- 
gestion concerning their relations. J. Aesthet. art 
Crit, 1960, 18, 4641-471.—"Stylistic development oc- 
curs... through the artistically creative members of 
the community but the non-productive members 
(patron groups) decisively affect the survival of 
traditional styles and the large scale development of 
new stylistic traits."—P. R. Farnsworth. 
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7331. Hock, Alfred. Reason and genius: A 
study in origins. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. 138p. $3.75.—Written for the general reader. 
Part I, "Reason," discusses the beginnings of life 
and briefly traces the history of the development of 
mind, consciousness, fantasy, and reason; starting 
from nonliving matter. Part IT, "Genius," more fully 
develops the "energetic" theory of genius, drawing 
heavily on biographical and literary material. “The 
determining factor [of genius] is, exclusively, the 
effort involved in the attainment of a set goal, that 
is to say: the grand total of energies, the component 
terms of which sum are the forces of hereditary dis- 
position, of environment, and of invidivdual effort." 
106 refs.—F. N. Arnhoff. 


7332. Ilina, G. A. (Inst. Psychology, Kiev, Rus- 
sia) К voprosu o formirovanii muzykal’nykh 
predstavlenii u doshkol'nikov. [On the formation 
of musical conceptions in preschool children.] ор. 
Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 134-144.—Utilizing 30 musically 
backward preschool children divided into 3 age 
groups, an attempt was made to determine experi- 
mentally “which elements of a melody find reflection 
in the auditory conceptions of the child . . . [and] 
to what degree motor vocal reactions participate in 
the formation of these auditory images.” Among 
other findings, it is shown that motor reactions are 
important in differentiating auditory impressions.— 
I. D. London. 


7333. Kettner, Norman W., Guilford, J. P., & 
Christensen, Paul R. (U. Southern California) 
A factor-analytic study across the domains of 
reasoning, creativity, and evaluation. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1959, 73(9, Whole No. 479), 31 p.—A num- 
ber of factors reported previously as operative in 
reasoning, creativity, and evaluation were investi- 
gated in order to verify certain less well confirmed 
ones and to further clarify their characteristics and 
improve their measurement. Some 57 tests were se- 
lected and adapted to study 11 factors selected. А 
sample of 200 air cadets served as Ss. The centroid 
method followed by orthogonal rotation of axes were 
used in the factor analyses. 20 psychological factors 
(5 of which were reference factors) were inter- 
preted. 5 new factors found included perceptual 
classification, education of structural relations, nam- 
ing abstractions, education of conceptual correlates, 
and penetration, in addition to some 9 others that had 
oe eed been reported. 16 refs—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


7334. Lewis, Alan, & Kanareff, Vera T. (U. 
Delaware) Use of autocorrelation and uncertainty 
measures for the analysis of decision behavior. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959(Aug), No. 59-434. 
iv, 34 p.—Formulae given for determining autocor- 
relations and making uncertainty analyses. Examples 
using binary sequences. 28 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7335. Maher, Brendan Arnold. (Ohio State U.) 
Personality factors and experimental conditions as 
determinants of rigidity in problem solving be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3402- 
3403.— Abstract. 


7336. Maier, Norman R. F. (U. Michigan) 
Screening solutions to upgrade quality: А new 
approach to problem solving under conditions of 
uncertainty. J. Psychol., 1960 (Apr), 49, 217-230.— 
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The screening process is designed to deal with the 
abundance of solutions people develop by inferences 
about even a meager supply of facts known about 
the problem. 4 principles are offered: 2 to screen out 
obviously unacceptable solutions, and 2 to select from 
the remainder the ones which are supported by the 
facts or by agreed upon interpretations of facts. 
(a) Solutions should be rejected if transferred from 
other problems. (b) Solutions should be rejected 
which are supported by facts or by interpretations 
of facts that are challenged by other members of a 
group. (c) Solutions founded either upon any of the 
unchallenged facts or unchallenged interpretations of 
facts, taken from the problem situation, should be 
selected for consideration and evaluation. (d) When 
exceptions to a trend in results can be satisfactorily 
explained, solutions based upon the trend should be 
selected for further consideration. Solutions are then 
evaluated by group discussion for practical considera- 
tions, possibility of integration, and acceptability.— 
Author abstract. 

7337. Matty, Henry Benjamin, Jr. (Florida State 
U.) Sets of probability functions relating solu- 
tion of a discrimination problem in machine 
operation to the number of prior trials on an in- 
solvable problem, Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 
20, 2400.—Abstract. 

7338. Meadow, Arnold; Parnes, Sidney J., & 
Reese, Hayne. (U. Arizona) Influence of brain- 
storming instructions and problem sequence on a 
creative problem solving test. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 43, 413-416.—“The experiment was de- 
signed to study the effects on creative problem solv- 
ing of instructions to express solutions without 
evaluation (brainstorming) and instructions which 
required only solutions of good quality and which 
involved a penalty for solutions of bad quality (non- 
brainstorming). Each S [32 college students] was 
given two problems which required creative ability, 
in two testing periods." One was with and one with- 
out brainstorming. “Significantly more good solu- 
tions were produced under brainstorming. . . . There 
was no significant difference in the nonbrainstorming 
performance in the two test periods."—J. W. Russell. 


7339. Parsons, Charles. (Harvard U.) Inhelder 
and Piaget's The Growth of Logical Thinking: 

. А logician's view point. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960 
(Feb), 51, 75-84.—The 2nd of twin reviews (see 
32: 2716; 34: 7323).—C. M. Franks. 

7340. Reynolds, George S. (Harvard U.) The 
effects of stress upon problem-solving. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1960( Jan), 62, 83-88.—The Thurstone test 
0f the space factor and the mirror-star drawing were 
subjected to the same stress, an oral report of per- 
ormance in the bottom 20% of a comparable group. 
he stress created no difference between the failure 
and control groups in the space problems. A differ- 
ence did appear in the mirror-star problem; both 
groups improved but the failure group significantly 
less in both time (p .10) and errors (p .001). Hy- 
potheses are suggested from the data, The stress 
group’s increased motivation increased performance 
Slightly on the single-decision space problems. But 
the beneficial effects of the motivation are hidden as 
the stress interferes with the more complex and 
Poorly learned cognitive strategies used in the solu- 
tion of the mirror-star problem. This interference 
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increases directly with the complexity of the strategy 
and inversely with the degree to which it has been 
learned or solidified.—Author abstract. 

7341. Sidorsky, Raymond Constantine. (Ohio 
State U.) An experimental study of the human 
as a comparator of visual symbols, Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3407-3409.—Abstract. 


7342. White, Benjamin W. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Recognition of distorted melodies. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 73, 100-107.—9 (8 
in part of the study) adult Ss were asked to identity 
passages, distorted by linear and nonlinear trans- 
formation, from 10 well-known songs. Linear trans- 
formation interfered least, followed by nonlinear, 
by temporal reversal of the melodies, and finally by 
those in which only the rhythmic pattern and no 
melodic information was given.—R. H. Waters. 


7343. Wilson, Robert N. (Harvard U.) Man 
made plain. Cleveland, O.: Howard Allen, 1959. 
xlvii, 224 р. $3.75.—An analysis of poetic creativity 
and the role of poets in American society. А num- 
ber of well-known poets responded to psychological 
tests and interviews as part of the study. After an 
introduction and review of relationships among litera- 
ture in general, society, and personality, the peculiar 
contributions of poetry to the understanding of man 
are discussed. The core of poetry is language, and 
the poet's meaning and symbolism are multiple. The 
poet's work is based on exhaustive use of his own 
personality so that psychologically "the poet is man 
made plain because no other man explores the self 
so relentlessly." The author analyzes some of the 
motives to creative activity, disagreeing on several 
points with contemporary theories of creativity. А 
poet must have capacities for experience, for order- 
ing experience, for exploring and using one's own 
personality, and for using language. Poets have both 
social and individual roles and relationships, the 
meanings of which are variously viewed by different 
poets. The final chapter is devoted to Ezra Pound 
as a case history of one poet illustrating the many 
facets of a poetic career.—F. M. Douglass. 


(See also Abstracts 6852(a), 6909(a), 7134(a), 7175, 
7178, 7180, 7435, 7473, 7518, 7551, 7560, 7566(a), 
7577, 8157, 8328) 


INTELLIGENCE 


7344. Ames, Robert. (Los Angeles State Coll.) 
Relationships between two types of verbal ability. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959(Sep), 10, 177-179, 192.— 
Test performance (L-scale) centiles of the School 
and College Aptitude Test (SCAT) of 96 college 
students (CA 20-50) were compared with ratings 
earned in leaderless group situations involving the 
discussion of assigned topics. Mean test centiles of 
high, middle, and low discussion-rated groups were 
compared. Centile differences were statistically sig- 
nificant: between high and middle, beyond the .01 
level; between middle and low, beyond the .05 level ; 
and between high and low, beyond the .001 level. 
Age and academic status did not appear to be sig- 
nificantly related.—T. E. Newland. 

7345. Bligh, H. F. (World Book Co.) Concur- 
rent validity on two intelligence measures for 
young children. In Edith M. Huddleston (Ed.), 
The sixteenth yearbook of the National Council on 
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Measurements Used in Education (see 34: 8402). 
Pp. 56-60.—The Revised Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale (CMMS) and the Revised Van Alystyne Pic- 
ture Vocabulary Test (VAPV) were administered 
to 90 4-year olds and 106 5-year olds. Intercorrela- 
tions between the 2 and between each and the Stan- 
ford Binet (1937) are moderately high (.53—78). 
In a 2nd study, scores of students in Grades 14 
received on paper and pencil intelligence tests cor- 
related substantially with scores on the CMMS and 
VAPV. The author concluded that CMMS and 
VAPV measure phenomena similar to those meas- 
ured by other tests of intelligence.—N. M. Chansky. 

7346. Burkhart, Ann; Findley, W., & Fort, G. 
H. (Atlanta Public Schools, Ga.) А comparison 
of determinations of intelligence by individual and 
group tests. In Edith M. Huddleston (Ed.), The 
sixteenth yearbook of the National Council on Meas- 
urements Used in Education (see 34: 8402). Pp. 
184-187.—Using the Stanford Binet (1937) and a 
group measure of intelligence, the authors found 
105 derived from the Binet to be significantly higher 
for both high (120's) and low (80's) IQ groups.— 
N. M. Chansky. 

7347. Davidon, Robert S., & Longo, Nicholas. 

(Bryn Mawr Coll) Conceptual development re- 
flected in age differences in associations to names 
and pictures of objects. J. genet. Psychol, 1960 
(Mar), 96, 85-92.—For bright Ss at 3 age levels (10, 
14, and 18-21 years) free associations to names and 
pictures of common objects were timed and recorded. 
Differences in the latency, heterogeneity, repetition, 
and types of associative responses were described, 
and interpreted mainly in terms of conceptual de- 
velopment. Association times decreased with age. 
Free associations to pictures tended to be more rapid 
than those to spoken names of the corresponding ob- 
jects, especially for the 10-year-olds. Heterogeneity 
of response was as great for the youngest as for the 
oldest Ss, and repetition did not decrease consistently 
with age. As the superior child grows older there is 
a greater improvement in relating and verbally re- 
sponding to names than to corresponding pictures.— 
Author abstract. 
, 7348. Estvan, Frank J. (U. Wisconsin) Studies 
in social perception: Word productivity. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959(Sep), 28, 37-63—The verbatim re- 
sponses of 88 Ss to 14 slides were obtained on a 
tape recorder. Relationships between word produc- 
tivity and intelligence, grade, and sex were shown. 
Word productivity was examined as an index of S 
cooperation, a reflection of the meaningfulness of a 
situation to the individual and an indicator of the 
provocativeness of a picture.—E. F. Gardner. 

7349. Francesco, E. (P.O. Box 601, Ithaca, N.Y.) 
The verbal power test of concept equivalents 
(ҰРТ). J. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 49, 213-216. —A 
new short test of verbal ability is described. The 
VPT is composed of 63 matched and 42 mismatched 
pairs of concepts (4-letter words). 2 forms are in- 
dicated to be equivalent (r .86). The tasks of recog- 
nition of matched and mismatched are shown to make 
independent contribution to the total score. Findings 
are reported to indicate validity, r .74 for both forms 
with the Stanford Achievement Test, and r .66 and 
r .70, respectively, to clinical judgments based on in- 
terview and other test scores, The VPT is judged 
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as efficient in design and performance.—Author ab- 
stract. 


7350. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) 
Three faces of intellect. Amer. Psychologist, 1959 
(Aug), 14, 469-479.—An analysis of human intelli- 
gence into its components is presented. ‘The preser- 
vation of our way of life and our future security de- 
pends upon our most important national resources: 
our intellectual . . . [and] creative abilities... . The 
discovery of the components of intelligence has been 
by means of the experimental application of the 
method of factor analysis." Factors may be classified 
according to: basic processes or operations (cogni- 
tion, memory, convergent thinking, divergent think- 
ing, evaluation), material or content (figural, sym- 
bolic, semantic), products (units, classes, relations, 
systems, transformations, implications). Major sec- 
tions are: The Structure of Intellect, Some Implica- 
tions of the Structure of Intellect—S. J. Lachman. 


7351. Hook, Marion Emerson. (Ohio State U.) 
A factorial analysis of some tests of mental ef- 
ficiency. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2375- 
2377.— Abstract. 


7352. Lebo, Dell; Andrews, Robert S., & Lucier, 
Omer. The Lowry test: A simple status-free 
measure of intellectual ability. J. appl. Psychol, 
1959(Dec), 43, 411-412.— The validity of an in- 
telligence test is discussed. “The Lowry Reasoning 
Test Combination has been found to be relatively free 
of social status bias and to measure intellectual func- 
tion. It is easily administered and simply scored 
and does not depend upon a high level of verbal 
ability. Variance in concept difficulty is obtained by 
altering combinations of constructs while keeping the 
verbal material on a uniformly simple level. Where- 
ever such a discriminative and effective selection de- 
vice is needed the present writers would recommend 
that the Lowry test be tried."—J. W. Russell. 


7353. Littell, William M. (Claremont Graduate 
School) The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children: Review of a decade of research. Psy- 
chol. Bull, 1960(Mar), 57, 132-156.—The several 
aspects of validity, psychometric properties and diag- 
nostic capabilities of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children (WISC) are critically examined. 
Among the many limitations of the test perhaps the 
most serious is the lack of an adequate theoretical 
rationale which makes assessment of validity difficult. 
On the positive side the standardization of the WISC 
is relatively good and it correlates consistently well 
with other measures of intelligence. 76 refs—W. J. 
Meyer. 


7354. Liverant, Shephard. (Ohio State U.) In- 
telligence: A concept in need of re-examination. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 101-110.—The 
value of intelligence in understanding and predicting 
behavior is critically discussed. Problems are ex- 
plored to reevaluate the concepts involved in the term 
intelligence, 42 refs.—4. A. Kramish: 

7355. Mori, Shirgetoshi. (Tokyo Domestic Sci- 
ence Coll, Japan) Chiteki yüshüji no tokusei ni 
kansuru kiso kenkyü: I. Hattatsuteki tokucho ni 
tsuite. [Basic study on the characteristics of in- 
tellectually gifted children: I. General developmental 
characteristics.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 131- 
141.—25 Ss with IQs above 130 by WISC and 25 
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average Ss were selected from a primary school. By 
means of questionnaires and tests, these 2 groups 
were compared on: (a) intellectual characteristics 
based on scores of WISC subtests; (b) physical and 
motor development; (c) developmental history; (d) 
interests, play, and extracurricular activities; (e) 
learning activity; and (f) educational achievements 
in school subjects. The gifted group was superior in 
aiming, heavier in birthweight, earlier in starting to 
read and write, and more active in extracurricular 
activities than the average group. English summary. 
—8S. Ohwaki. 

7356. Pire, G. Sur le chemin du nombre: Pré- 
sentation de deux épreuves de contróle—le "test 
des jetons" et les "tests Ikonia A.” [Developing 
number concepts: Presentation of two verification 
tests—the "counters test" and the "Ikonia A tests."] 
Enfance, 1959(Nov-Dec), No. 5, 473-493.—Urges 
frequent and early use of concrete materials and 
kinds of tasks with these materials to foster acquisi- 
tion of meaningful number relations. Shows how 
2 tests may be used to instruct and to verify progress. 
—S. S. Marzolf. 

7357. Rankin, Robert Edward. (Ohio State U.) 
Interconcept stimulus similarity and the formation 
of simple concepts. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 
20, 3406—3407.—A bstract. 


7358. Vernon, P. E. (U. London, England) The 
assessment of higher intellectual capacities. Pedag. 
Forsk., Nord., 1959, No. 3, 129-145.—2nd of 2 lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Olso (see 34: 
4049), in which Vernon deals with the assessment of 
intellectual qualities from the educational standpoint. 
The comparative merits of essay vs. objective ex- 
aminations are discussed in the light of relevant re- 
search.—L. Goldberger. 


7359. Vogel, William. (Clark U.) Specificity 
and generality of autonomic functioning: a de- 
velopmental study. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 
20, 2925-2926.— Abstract. 


‚ (See also Abstracts 6730, 6751, 6766(a), 7162, 7628, 
7995, 8002, 8003, 8009(a), 8285(a)) 


PERSONALITY 


7360. Abelson, Robert P., & Lesser, Gerald S. 
developmental theory of persuasibility. In Carl 

I. Hovland & Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Personality and 
Persuasibility (see 34: 7155). Pp. 167-186.—Degree 
Of persuasibility is defined as the probability that an 
individual will attempt to produce agreement, on vari- 
ous topics, between himself and various other com- 
_Municators. Positive or negative reinforcement re- 
sult from circumstances surrounding the agreement 
Or disagreement. “Positively reinforced instances of 
agreement or negatively reinforced instances of dis- 
agreement tend to increase persuasibility; positively 
Teinforced instances of disagreement or negatively 
reinforced instances of agreement tend to decrease 
Persuasibility, Low firmness of parental control 
Operates to decrease persuasibility. . . . Firmness of 
Parental control correlates positively with persuasi- 
bility... . The greater the frequency of control at- 
tempts by parents, the higher will be the relationship 
between firmness of control and persuasibility. . . . 
3rental acceptance operates to increase persuasi- 
bility |.. [and] correlates positively with child per- 
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suasibility. . . . In young children, persuasibility 
tendencies toward the parents generalize widely to 
other communicators; the older the child, however, 
the greater the differentiation between communica- 
tors." For instance, opinions of peers tend to re- 
place opinions of adults in the 11- and 13-year-old 
groups of boys.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7361. Abelson, Robert P., & Lesser, Gerald S. 
The measurement of persuasibility in children. 
In Carl I. Hovland & Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Per- 
sonality and persuasibility (see 34: 7155).—Рр. 141- 
166.—4 measures of persuasibility were used for lst 
grade children in several schools: (a) The Persuasi- 
bility Booklet was administered by the teacher or E 
who indicated which of each pair of pictures he pre- 
ferred, then asked the child to indicate his preference. 
(b) The Incomplete Stories were read aloud by the 
E. "Each of the stories describes a situation in 
which a mother (or father) states a novel opinion or 
fact, or makes an unusual or ambiguous request of a 
child. The subject is asked what the child in the 
story .. . would think or do as a result of the mother's 
(father's) statements." (c) In the Recorded Opin- 
ions measurement, the S is asked his opinion on a 
subject and answers after listening to tape recordings 
either of adult male and female comments, "Adult 
Persuasibility," or by other children, “Peer Persuasi- 
bility.” (d) Parental questionnaire filled out by par- 
ents at home to overcome possible effect of the school 
situation. In general, on all tests, sex differences 
were lacking in contrast to differences found in older 
Ss. Validity of measures of persuasibility checked 
by correlations between child's and parents' opinions. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

7362. Bakan, Paul. (Michigan State U.) Ex- 
traversion-introversion and improvement in an 
auditory vigilance task. Brit. J. Psychol, 1959 
(Nov), 50, 325-332.—40 Royal Navy normal Ss were 
required to listen to an 80-min. recording of a se- 
quence of digits in order to detect the occurrence of 
primary signals defined as three successive odd digits 
which are all different. In a subsequent session the 
same Ss were required to listen for the primary sig- 
nal sequences as above (which occurred at the rate of 
10 per 16 min.) and, in addition, secondary signals 
defined as the occurrence of the digit 6 (which oc- 
curred about 10 times as frequently as the primary 
signals). Listening for both primary and secondary 
signals improved the overall detection of primary 
signals. Extraverts benefited more by the inclusion 
of a secondary task than did introverts. Neither 
neuroticism nor intelligence were apparently related 
to vigilance performance.—C. M. Franks. 


7363. Belenky, Robert Louis. (Columbia U.) 
The relationship between accuracy in self percep- 
tion and the perception of others: A study of esti- 
mates of performance on a test of values and a 
test of aspiration level. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3825-3826.—Abstract. 

7364. Belmont, Ira, & Birch, Herbert G. (New 
York Medical Coll.) Personality and situational 
factors in the production of rigidity. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Jan), 62, 3-174 problem solving tasks 
(the Luchins arithemetic and anagram “Einstellung” 
problems, the 9-dot problem, and a coin arrangement 
problem) and the group Rorschach test were given 
to 175 college students. Only 1 S was classifiable 
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as rigid in all 4 situations. The others showed a 
wide intertask diversity of rigid and nonrigid pat- 
terns on the 4 tasks. Those classified by the Ror- 
schach technique as “better adjusted" tended to per- 
form less rigidly, but a large number of those who 
were nonrigid were classified as maladjusted. The 
Rorschach method suggested the existence of a gen- 
eral personality factor contributing to rigidity in 
problem solving behavior. However, the personality 
factor was not of sufficient effectiveness to overcome 
the effects of situational factors. It was concluded 
that situational demands and personality trends seem 
to be interacting simultaneously as determiners of 
behavioral rigidity—Author abstract. 


7365. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Age dif- 
ferences in the interscale factor structure of the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960 ( Apr), 24, 134-138.—100 Ss in 
different age groups were tested. General Activity, 
Ascendance, Sociability, and Masculinity scales 
showed significant decrease with increasing age. Re- 
straint scale increased with age. Personal Relations 
showed an irregular increase.—4. A. Kramish. 


7366. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Item 
factor analysis of the scales of the Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory. J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 104— 
107.—""The results clearly confirm the hypothesis that 
the E and N scores of the MPI are measures of two 
composites of first-order personality factors and that 
Eysenck's 'extraversion' and 'neuroticism' factors are 
second-order factors."—M. S. Maysner. 


7367. Bieri, James. (Ohio State U.) A study 
of the generalization of changes within the per- 
sonal construct system. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2898-2899.—Abstract. 


7368. Bjerstedt, Ake. (Lund U., Sweden) 
Könsdifferenser och “status”-differenser på JPQ: 
En notis. [Sex and status differences in the JPQ: 
А note.] Pedag. Forsk., Nord., 1959, No. 1, 38-43.— 
A Swedish adaptation of R. B. Cattell’s Junior Per- 
sonality Quiz (JPQ) was developed and administered 
to groups of Swedish elementary school children to 
explore its “relational fertility.” In 12 out of a total 
of 24 comparisons made, significant and meaningful 
sex differences were found. Significant differences 
were also found between sociometric high-status and 
low-status children: high-status Ss scored high on 
“will control,” “socialized morale," and "intelligence" ; 
and low-status Ss scored high on "nervous tension" 
and “neurotic, fearful emotionality.” English sum- 
mary.—L. Goldberger. 


7369. Bjerstedt, A. Warm-cool color prefer- 
ences as potential personality indicators: Prelimi- 
nary note. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960(Feb), 10, 31- 
34.—"In summarizing several studies [with more 
than 900 Ss] the author (a) demonstrated that warm 
colors and cool colors have different ‘psychological 
meanings’ (activate different associational themes, 
etc.) ; (b) constructed a modification of the Pfister 
Color Pyramid Technique to obtain a more reliable 
and useful instrument, ‘The Paired Color Pattern 
Device’; and (c) studied personality correlates of Ss’ 
preferences for warm or cool colors by means of this 
Paired Color Pattern Device."—C. H. Ammons. 


7370. Branson, Jean Wallace. (U. Kentucky) 
Operant conditioning in humans under conditions 
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of distraction and lack of distraction. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3851.—Abstract. 


7371. Broen, William E., Jr. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Ambiguity and discriminating power in 
personality inventories. J. consult. Psychol., 1960 
(Apr), 24, 174-179.—1tem discriminating power is 
a function of interpretation probability, interpreta- 
tion discriminating power, and population base rates. 
18 refs.—A. A. Kramish. 

7372. Campbell, Mary Marjorie. (U. Washing- 
ton) The primary dimensions of item ratings on 
scales designed to measure 24 of Murray's mani- 
fest needs. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4161. 
—Abstract. 


7373. Chaney, Marilyn V., & Vinacke, W. Edgar. 
(U. Hawaii) Achievement and nurturance in 
triads varying in power distribution. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1960( Mar), 60, 175-181.—". . . to de- 
termine the effect of motivational differences on play 
in a competitive three-person game where initial 
strength of participation varies. In each of 20 
groups, one member was high in achievement but 
low in nurturance, one high in nurturance but low 
in achievement, and one intermediate in both varia- 
bles. Each group played 12 games, three each of 
four types of power pattern. Performance was ana- 
lyzed in terms of coalitions . . . and final outcome. 
. .. It is suggested that the person high in achieve- 
ment employs a strategy, adapted to immediately 
relevant conditions, that serves to capitalize upon 
his assets."—G. Frank. 


7374. Coan, Richard W., & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(U. Arizona) The development of the Early 
School Personality Questionnaire. J. exp. Educ., 
1959(Dec), 28, 143-152.—The construction of 2 
equivalent forms of a factored personality question- 
naire suitable for group administration to children 
in the 6-8-year range is described. Correlations be- 
tween the variables of these questionnaires and those 
of similar questionnaires designed for high school 
students were examined to identify and describe the 
factored content of the variables.—E. F. Gardner. 

7375. Cohen, Arthur R. Some implications of 
self-esteem for social influence. In Carl I. Hovland 
& Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Personality and persuasi- 
bility (see 34: 7155). Pp. 102-120.—Self-esteem, 
defined as the degree of correspondence between an 
individual's ideal and actual concept of himself, was 
measured by a modified Q sort. Several experiments 
with male students were reviewed. Ss of high self- 
esteem exerted more influence and perceived that they 
exerted more influence on their partners when assss- 
ing case histories than did Ss of low self-esteem. 
“. . . persons of high self-esteem better protect them- 
selves against unfavorable evaluation by becoming 
unresponsive to the expectations communicated by 
their group when an unfavorable comparison wi! 
others would be likely." А dynamic interpretation 
comes from a review of studies using the Blacky. 
“In effect, people of high self-esteem, who appear to 
be less responsive to outside influence, are also char- 
acterized by а preference for ego-defenses which help 
them to repress, deny, or ignore challenging and con- 
flictful impulses. Individuals with low self-esteem, 
who are more open to outside influence, show а pref- 
erence for the more expressive defenses,” projection 
or regression, “being inclined to ‘act out’ they may be 
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* more dependent upon situations and events."—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


7376. Couch, A, & Kenniston, K. (Harvard 
U.) Yeasayers and naysayers: Agreeing response 
set as a personality variable. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Mar), 60, 151-174.—Response set, par- 
ticularly answering “уез” to questionnaire items, had 
been considered a general acquiescence tendency and 
something to be statistically corrected for when 
analyzing data. The authors postulated that re- 
sponse set is actually a manifestation of a personality 
type. A questionnaire was devised to measure re- 
sponse set and to distinguish consistent "agreers" 
from nonagreers. Ss’ personality was then studied by 
various objective personality tests (MMPI, Cattell, 
Thurstone, F, Bass, and Rokeach scales), clinical in- 
terview, and a sentence completion test. Resultant 
personality description of "yeasayers" is offered and 
findings related to psychoanalytic theory of char- 
acter formation, particularly anal 24 refs—G. 
Frank. 


7377. Dáumling, Adolf. Psychologische Leit- 
bildtheorien. [Psychological theories of leading pre- 
conceptions] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960(Apr), 11, 92- 
108.—Personality theories are pointed out which 
analyze the actions of a person as a function of the 
preconceptions or images which influence them, 
among them Adler's, Hippius’, Jung's, Klages’, and 
Spranger's personality theories—W. J. Koppitz. 

7378. de Jung, J. E. (United States Department 
of the Army) Measurement of accuracy of self- 
role perceptions. In Edith M. Huddleston (Ed.), 
The sixteenth yearbook of the National Council on 
Measurements used in Education (see 34: 8402). 
Pp. 111-116.—Using the Syracuse Scale of Social 
Relations, an assessment of a group member's aware- 
ness of how he is being rated by his peers on need 
Succorance was made. A tendency toward increasing 
accuracy in self-role perception was found with in- 
creasing age from Grades 5 to 11, with a slight de- 
crease in Grade 12. Within each grade, MA was 
not found to be related to self-role perception, nor 
was CA in most grades.—N. М. Chansky. 


7379. Dicken, Charles F. (Stanford U.) Simu- 
lated patterns on the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule. J. appl. Psychol. 1959(Dec), 43, 
372-378.—How susceptible to simulation are scores 
Оп the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS)? Does he really have a way of reducing 
aay or tendency of Ss to reflect their views of 
Social desirability in their test scores? 75 students 
In introductory psychology classes, being tested with 
the EPPS, and divided into 4 role playing groups, 
Were instructed to deliberately simulate purposes or 
roles. They did so very effectively. “The consist- 
ency score did not discriminate the simulated records. 

le results were discussed with reference to the 
failure of the attempted control of the social desira- 
ility factor in eliminating the effect of test-taking 
attitudes, the problem of subtlety, and the validity 
and practical usefulness of the instrument.” 28 refs. 
=J. W. Russell. 

7380. Dowdy, Charles Daniel. (U. Pittsburgh) 

n experimental test of Eysenck’s and Cattell's 


eories of extraversion-introversion. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3376.—Abstract. 


34: 7376-7386 


7381. Eysenck, S. B. G., (U. London, England) 
Social class, sex, and response to a five-part per- 
sonality inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 47-54.—A factor analytic study was made of the 
responses of a quota sample of 1000 English Ss to a 
5-part 29-item questionnaire. Social class and sex 
were included in the analysis. 5 factors were ex- 
tracted accounting for 63% of the variance. Neu- 
roticism, extraversion, and rigidity were confidently 
identified with nervousness and emotionality tenta- 
tively identified. Social class had no significant cor- 
relations, but sex resulted in quite high correlations 
with women tending towards greater emotionality, 
neuroticism, and introversion—W. Coleman. 

7382. Ford, Leroy H., Jr. (Ohio State ua A 
study of reaction to failure as a function of ex- 
pectancy for success. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4163.—Abstract. 

7383. Fordyce, Wilbert E., & Lamphere, Arthur 
V. (U. Washington) The control of social desira- 
bility in a structured Q-sort on Dependency-In- 
dependency. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 103— 
110.—To control the effects of Social Desirability on 
Dependency-Independency, a structured Q sort was 
constructed from 225 statements submitted to 68 
raters. A final Q sort of 96 items was administered 
to 3 different hospital groups. Findings indicated no 
significant relationships between Dependency-Inde- 
pendency and Social Desirability or for these varia- 
bles with age, education, or IQ estimates.—W. Cole- 
man. 

7384. Freides, David. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Toward the elimination of the concept of 
normality. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 128- 
133.—Normative perspectives in personality theory 
are discussed and criticized. “А truly objective, sci- 
entific solution to the problem of defining normality 
when one is concerned with something more than 
average existing traits and behaviors, when one seeks 
to embody in this definition a particular conception 
of what man may be, is impossible to attain." 31 
refs—A. A. Kramish. 

7385. Fulkerson, Samuel C. (USAF School Avi- 
ation Medicine) Individual differences in reaction 
to failure-induced stress. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Jan), 60, 136-139.—'"The McKinney Reporting 
Test and the MMPI were administered to samples 
of aviation cadets, aircraft commanders, copilots, 
and ROTC student officers. Two criterion groups 
representing the extremes in adjustment were selected 
within each of the military samples. . . . There was 
an overall-significant tendency among the low ad- 
justment cases for those who shifted toward more | 
accurate performance on the McKinney stress period 
to answer on the Hy scale ...like Janet's psychas- 
thenic type, and for those who became more inac- 
curate to answer like the hysteric. This tendency 
did not hold for high adjustment cases."—G. Frank. 

7386. Gough, Н. G. The adjective check list 
as a personality assessment research technique. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 107-122.—"' A. discussion of the 
adjective check list as a personality assessment re- 
search technique is presented. Ап interaction dia- 
gram based on three sources of information (self, O, 
and self plus O) and two methods of analysis (em- 
pirical and rational) is derived. Research examples 
of each of the six possible categories are given. A 
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special application of the check list technique to the 

- study of social stereotypes is described, and a final 
section provides evidence on the reliability of ad- 
jectival reports."—C. Н. Ammons. 


7387. Grigg, Austin E. Superiority of childhood 
account over current account for judging current 
self impressions. J. indiv. Psychol. 1960, 16, 64— 
66.— "Two groups of naive judges attempted to post- 
dict the current self impressions (responses to an 
adjective check list) of two autobiographers. The 
postdictions were significantly more accurate (p 
= .025) when based on cues from childhood accounts 
than when based on cues from current accounts,”— 
A. R. Howard. 


7388. Grossack, Martin M. (Grossack Associates, 
Boston, Mass.) The “Who Am I Test" J. soc. 
Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 399-402.—A technique for 
measuring the self-concept in a brief, self-adminis- 
tered projective test is described, Sample protocols 
for a variety of mental patients are presented, and 
the theoretical rationale, analysis, previous research, 
and clinical utility of the instrument are described. 
—Author abstract. 


7389. Janis, Irving L., & Field, Peter B. A be- 
havioral assessment of persuasibility: Consistency 
of individual differences. In Carl I. Hovland & 
Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Personality and persuasibility 
(see 34: 7155). Pp. 29-54.—185 high school juniors 
were given an initial opinion test consisting of 3 
questions on each of 5 controversial topics. Im- 
mediately afterwards they read a booklet containing 
comments pro or con each of the topics and again 
answered the questions from the initial questionnaire. 
A week later Ss were given another booklet contain- 
ing opposite viewpoints on each topic and again an- 
swered the same questions. Strong positive relation- 
ships were found between changes in opinion on un- 

Ў related topics and “also a strong positive relationship 
* between changes in opinion following opposing com- 
munications on the same topic. The factor analysis 
yielded two common persuasibility factors that were 
positively correlated,” Little relationship was found 
between self-ratings on susceptibility to social influ- 
ence and persuasibility test scores.—M. B. Mitchell. 


‚7390, Janis, Irving L., & Field, Peter B. Sex 
differences and personality factors related to per- 
* suasibility. In Carl I. Hovland & Irving L. Janis 
s ee Personality and persuasibility (see 34: 7155). 
Рр. 55-68.—The Persuasibility Test scores of 96 fe- 
< male high school Ss were significantly higher than 
‘those of 86 male high school Ss. No significant re- 
. lationship found between Otis IQ and Persuasibility 
Test scores for either sex. No significant correla- 
tions between Persuasibility Test scores and any of 
9 self-rating personality clusters for the female Ss. 
Male Ss had low but significant correlations between 
Persuasibility test scores and self-ratings on feelings 
of social inadequacy, social inhibitions, richness of 
fantasy, and argumentativeness. Self-ratings on test 
anxiety, suspiciousness, obsessive-compulsive symp- 
toms, and neurotic anxiety symptoms were not sig- 
nificantly correlated with Persuasibily Test scores 
for either sex.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7391. Jones, Robert Eugene. (Ohio State U.) 
Identification in terms of personal constructs. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2384.—Abstract. 
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7392. Keimowitz, Robert I., & Ansbacher, Heinz 
L. Personality and achievement in mathematics. 
J. indiv. Psychol., 1960, 16, 84-87.—California Psy- 
chological Inventory results with 56 8th-grade boys 
(29 mathematics overachievers and 27 underachiev- 
ers) are consistent with Adler's view about person- 


ality and mathematical achievement in children.— - 


A. R. Howard. 

7393. Khan, Lilian. (U. Southern California) 
Factor analysis of certain aptitude and personality 
variables. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2889- 
2890,—Abstract. 

7394. Korman, Maurice. (U. Texas, Southwest- 
ern Medical School) Implicit personality theories 
of clinicians as defined by semantic structures. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 180-186.—Psychi- 
atrists, social workers, psychology trainees, and PhD 
psychologists were used to investigate personality 
theories. Semantic structures were used to reflect 
interrelationships of meanings.—4. A. Kramish. 

7395. Knapp, R. R. The effects of time limits 
on the intelligence test performance of Mexican 
and American subjects. J. educ. Psychol., 1960 
(Feb), 51, 14-20.— To test the hypothesis that the 
influence of time limits on intelligence test perform- 
ance may differentially affect scores of Ss from dis- 
parate cultural backgrounds, the Cattell Culture Free 
Intelligence Test was administered to 100 male Mexi- 
can citizens entering this country and 100 male 
American job applicants at an aircraft plant. 2 
forms of the test were administered in a counter- 
balanced manner, both with the time limits prescribed 
in the test manual and under untimed conditions. 
From an analysis of variance it was found while both 
Mexican and American Ss scored higher under un- 
timed conditions, the difference was significantly 
greater for the Mexican Ss. The possibility that the 
differential effect of test condition was produced by 
differences in intellectual level between the 2 samples 
was not supported by available data. Test score in- 
creases from Ist to 2nd administrations were not sig- 
nificantly greater for Mexican than for American Ss, 
indicating that the differential effect of test conditions 
was probably not due to differences in test sophistica- 
tion. 

7396. Krug, Robert E., & Northrup, Doris. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Judgment time for 
forced-choice adjective pairs. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 43, 407-410—In constructing forced- 
choice items for paper and pencil personality inven- 
tories, is it better to ask for the least or most de- 
scriptive phrase for negative items? 2 sets of 20 
forced-choice pairs were tried on 2 groups of 
college students. One group was asked to give the 
least descriptive response, the other the most de- 
scriptive. “The reputed resistance to unfavorable 
alternatives does not appear. .. . In a limited sense 
it would be preferable to use one (either most oF 
least) rather than two types of response, given vati- 
ance in PI discrepancy. The adequate solution 18 to 
have no such variance.”—J. W. Russell. 


7397. Lambert, Nina Weingarten. (Cornell UJ 
experimental study of benevolence and mas 
evolence. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Mar), 20, 3856. 
—Abstract. 
7398. Lasswell, Harold D. Political constitution 
and character. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 
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46(4), 4-18.—The stability of the constitution de- 
pends upon the molding of the appropriate form of 
character. The source of failure in character-mold- 
ing is in the older generation. Slackness in living 
up to the ideal character type fosters anxiety. Anx- 
iety levels must be maintained at a stable magnitude 
if educational and selection practices are to produce 
a uniform result through time. Personality systems 
vary in the degree to which they are self-perpetuating 
in the family and in other institutions. Personality 
forms appearing to perpetuate themselves with high 
frequency are compulsives, anxiety neurotics, and 
aloof schizoids. Domineering persons expressing 
varied affects are likely to perpetuate the passive- 
aggressive and the domineering pattern. Bureau- 
cracy appears to be congenial to compulsives. The 
formalistic intellectual finds hierarchical systems con- 
genial. The optimal requirements of free govern- 
ment and free enterprise in a dynamic industrial so- 
ciety are imperfectly understood and require study 
now.—D. Prager. 


7399. Lemcke, Frances Enid Smith. (Ohio State 
U.) Some aspects of change process in personal 
construct systems. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Apr), 
20, 4174—4175.—Abstract. 


7400. Lesser, Gerald S., & Abelson, Robert P. 
Personality correlates of persuasibility in children. 
In Carl I. Hovland & Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Per- 
sonality and persuasibility (see 34: 7155). Pp. 187- 
206.—One measure of self-esteem correlates nega- 
tively with persuasibility for 81 1st-grade boys but 
insignificantly for 57 1st-grade girls. Both manifest 
aggressiveness and need for aggression correlates 
negatively with persuasibility for lst-grade boys but 
not for the girls. "For boys, a significant positive 
correlation exists between Teacher Persuasibility and 
social isolation. No significant relationships are 
found for girls.” Boys, but not girls, tend to select 
friends with the same degree of persuasibility. The 
sex differences may be due to cultural training re- 
garding the sex role but this conclusion is highly 
tentative.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7401. Levonian, Edward; Comrey, Andrew; 
Levy, William, & Procter, Donald. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) A statistical evaluation of Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959 (Dec), 43, 355-359.—What is the nature of the 
factor structure of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS)? Edwards supplied 360 sets of 
responses from 1509 cases used in original norma- 
tive sample. 15 factor analyses were made. “Тһе 
results of these analyses revealed an unexpectedly 
large descrepancy between what the PPS is designed 
to measure and the actual item factorial content. 
:. . In the opinion of the authors the failue of the 
EPPS to give the expected factor results stems from: 
(a) using the same item statement in several differ- 
ent items, (b) scoring the same item on two scales, 
and (c) using the forced-choice item form with 
equated social desirability of the item statements." 
—J. W. Russell. 


7402. Lingoes, James C. (Michigan State U.) 
MMPI factors of the Harris and the Wiener sub- 
Scales. J, consult. Psychol., 1960 (Feb), 24, 74-83.— 
A 2-factor and multifactor hypotheses of the MMPI 
was tested. The MMPI shows "multidimensional 
potential." 28 refs.—4. А. Kramish. 
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7403. Linton, Harriet, & Graham, Elaine. Per- 
sonality correlates of persuasibility. In Carl I. 
Hovland & Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Personality and 
persuasibility (see 34: 7155). Pp. 69-101.—52 male 
college freshmen, 85% Jewish, were given a 3-item 
opinion-change test. On the basis of answers to 2 of 
these 3 items, Ss were classified as changers, non- 
changers, or negative changers. These 3 groups were 
compared with respect to their responses to: an auto- 
kinetic situation, the Tilting-Room Tilting-Chair test, 
Witkin version of the Embedded-Figures Test, an 
inner-directed vs. other-directed questionnaire, items 
from the authoritarian personality questionnaire 
(anti-Semitic items omitted), a personality question- 
naire, human figure drawing, and Rorschach. “... 
persuasibility is not an isolated phenomenon, but is 
rather the product of certain underlying attributes of 
the personality. Personality patterns apparently 
make a person more or less susceptible to influence 
in a wide variety of situations, whether the influence 
arises from the structure of the external field, from 
another person, or from a written communication."— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


7404. Loomis, Helen Kornfeld. (New York U.) 
Ambivalence and ambiguity: A study of consist- 
encies of conflict resolution. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Feb), 20, 3381.—Abstract. 


7405. Mandel, Rudolf. Die Aggressivitát bei 
Schülern. [Aggressiveness in school boys.] Bern, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1959. 115 p. Fr. 14.— 
Instances of aggressive behavior in a group of 37 
boarding school boys, aged 10-16, were recorded 
systematically over a 9-month period. Classification 
of the different types of aggression was followed by 
a factor analysis, yielding 4 factors in aggression: 
enmity, proximity of others, inhibition or control, 
and dominance drive. Aggression was also related 
quantitatively and qualitatively to position in the 
sociogram and to situational frustration. Some of 
the conclusions; aggression is not only a reaction 
to frustration (factor of enmity), but may also arise 
spontaneously (factors of dominance drive and need 
for contact with others). Aggressive behavior is 
usually directed downward in the “pecking order," 
except for teasing and insolence, 69 refs ——D. F. 
Mindlin. 

7406. Mann, John H. (New York U.) The rela- 
tion between role playing ability and interpersonal ' 
adjustment. J. gen. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 62, 177- 
183.—48 Ss were randomly selected from a graduate 
course in Education. These Ss were assigned to 8- 
man groups which were given a situational test at the 
beginning and end of the experiment. For the major 
portion of the study the Ss engaged in group-centered. 
role playing. Measures of role playing ability and 
interpersonal adjustment were obtained in the situa- 
tional test and in the role playing groups. The analy- 
sis of the data supported the conclusion that there is 
a relation between role playing ability and interper- 
sonal adjustment. Evidence was also obtained for a 
relationship between change in role playing ability 
and change in interpersonal adjustment.—Author 
abstract. 

7407. Mees, Hayden LeRoy. (U. Washington) 
Preliminary steps in the construction of factor 
scales for the MMPI. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2905.—Abstract. 
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7408. Merenda, P. Е., & Clarke, W. V. (Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, East Providence, R.I.) Mul- 
tiple inferential selves of male and female college 
students. J. psychol. Stud., 1960(May-Jun), 11, 
206-212.—A special multiple concept version of the 
Activity Vector Analysis was administered to a col- 
lege sample of 47 males and 22 females. The self- 
concepts measured were: social self, basic self, per- 
fect person, father, mother, and ideal college student. 
Findings were that while some differential self-per- 
ceptions were noted between males and females, they 
displayed considerably more agreement in their choice 
of self-report adjectives as to whether they applied 
or did not apply in describing these 6 self-concepts.— 
M. S. Mayzner. 


7409. Morgenstern, Frances Barzilay. (New 
York U.) The effect of an experimental situation 
involving failure and disparagement on certain 
features of children's figure drawings. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 ( Feb), 20, 3403-3404.—Abstract. 


7410. Neiditch, Samuel J. (Florida State U.) 
The differential effect of experimentally induced 
failure upon a hospital and nonhospital popula- 
tion. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2389.— 
Abstract. 


7411. Patterson, Howard Roscoe. (North Texas 
State Coll.) The relationship between personality 
traits and preferences for instructional methods. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2906.—Abstract. 


7412. Pearson, Wayne Orlando. (Cornell U.) 
The relationship between item difficulty and in- 
teritem correlation in the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960 Арг), 20, 4177-4178.— Abstract. 


7413. Roberts, Alan H., & Herrmann, Robert S. 
Dogmatism, time perspective, and anomie. J. in- 
div. Psychol, 1960, 16, 67-72.—Results with high- 
and low-scoring Ss on the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 
indicate that "high dogmatics tend to have imbalanced 
rather than future-oriented time perspectives, com- 
pared to low dogmatics, and in view of their greater 
anomie can be said to be disturbed not only with re- 
gard to the present, but also the future."—4. R. 
Howard. 

7414. Sauté, George DeWitt. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Accuracy of psychomotor performance as a 
function of instructions, expression-repression, 
and anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 
2908.—Abstract. 

7415. Sauté, Lois. (U. North Carolina) Judge 
personality and favorability biases in interpersonal 
predictions. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3843-3844.—Abstract. 


7416. Seeman, Julius. (George Peabody Coll.) 
Toward a concept of personality integration. 
Amer, Psychologist, 1959( Oct), 14, 633-637.—4A cen- 
tral idea in thinking about effective behavior is “or- 
ganismic integration” which suggests an inclusive 
phenomenon and suggests also “some form of inter- 
action which takes place among subsystems of the 
organism—more specifically, an interaction which is 
adaptive or self-enhancing.” Personality integration 
"is a many vectored thing, that is defined by events 
which go on within a variety of specific behavioral 
planes within the organism.” Systems are grouped 
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*on a continuum ranging from microcosmic to macro- 
cosmic, or from molecular to molar, or even from the 
inside of the organism out. .. . The model covers 
events from a single heartbeat to the behavior of 
peoples. . . . The variables tentatively identified as 
relevant to personality integration include stability, 
high environmental contact, high internal communica- 
tion, and affective complexity."—S. J. Lachman, 

7417. Silverman, Morton. (Syracuse U.) The 
relation of ego control to overt and fantasy ag- 
gression. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2908- 
2909.—Abstract. 


7418. Smith, Philip A. (System Development ' 
Corp, Santa Monica, Calif.) A factor analytic 
study of the self-concept. J. consult. Psychol, 
1960(Apr), 24, 191—Further support is given to 
findings that show poor correspondence between dif- 
ferent tests of self-concept and external criteria of 
adjustment. The self-concept has factorial structure. 
—A. A. Kramish. 


7419. Smucker, Leonard LeRoy. (U. Southern 
California) Human encounter, personality types, 
and implicit theories of personality. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3873.—Abstract. 

7420. Spiegel, L. A. The self, the sense of self, 
and perception. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 
81-109.—Discussion of disturbances of self-feeling, 
concepts of the self, perception of the self, constancy 
of frame of reference, and constancy of internal per- 
ception.—D. Prager. 

7421. Suinn, Richard Michael (Stanford U.) 
The relationship between self-acceptance and ac- 
ceptance of others: A learning theory analysis. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 3846-3847.—Ab- 
stract. 


7422. Tresselt, M. E. (New York О.) Рег- 
ceived age differences and the influence of value 
systems. J. psychol. Stud. 1960(May-Jun), 11, 
213-214.—“Ап experiment was devised to test whether 
pictures of college students would reflect the per- 
ceiver's own value scale more than pictures of older 
persons who may be considered to be distant from the 
category of similarity in age. The results indicate 
no difference between the values attributed to the old 
age group and the same age group. The low values 
are still being used to describe the stimuli, so ap- 
parently psychological distance in age is not the ex- 
planation for the prediction of low values rather than 
high ones."—M. S. Mayzner. 


7423. Usdansky, George, & Chapman, Loren J. 
(U. Chicago) Schizophrenic-like responses in nor- 
mal subjects under time pressure. J. abnorm. 50С. 
Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 143-146.—"Tt was hypothe- 
sized that the conceptual performance of normal 5s 
working under time pressure would deteriorate as а 
result of an increase in associative intrusions, an 
would thus more nearly resemble the performance 0 
schizophrenics. Twenty-eight Ss were given a con- 
ceptual card sorting task in which for each sorting 
choice there were three alternatives, one of which 
was the correct conceptual response, one an associa- 
tive distracter, and one which was neither, called . - ; 
the irrelevant response. . . . increasing the speed 0 
response produced an increase in an schizophrenic- 
like kind of error."—G. Frank. 
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7424. Van der Veen, Ferdinand, & Fiske, Don- 
ald W. (U. Chicago) Variability among self-rat- 
ings in different situations. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 83-93.—'"The difference between self-rat- 
ings made after participation in two group problem- 
solving sessions was found to vary with the trait 
rated: traits referring to what the subject did in the 
session varied more than traits referring to general 
impressions.” Variability measures had low inter- 
correlations “unless the measures are derived from 
responses with highly similar constraints. ... When a 
self-rated disposition is of above average strength, 
its variability is negatively related to its strength."— 
W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 6730, 6813, 6823, 6844(a), 6933, 
7138, 7162, 7173, 7175, 7187, 7282(a), 7294(a), 
7335, 7471, 7527(a), 7528, 7532, 7536, 7578(a), 
7585(a), 7626, 7634, 7953(a), 8101, 8310(a), 
8510) 


AESTHETICS 


7425. Arnheim, Rudolf. Information theory: 
An introductory note. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1959, 
17, 501-503.—The paradox that while the artist as- 
sumes that completely organized patterns yield in- 
formation, the information theorist holds that they 
offer no information. There is some hope for bene- 
fits to be derived from this approach, but caution is 
needed.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


7426. Attneave, Fred. Stochastic composition 
processes. J. Aesthet, art Crit., 1959, 17, 503-510. 
—By stochastic composition processes one can arrive 
at visual designs similar to those seen in primitive 

' basketry. It is held that the use of these processes 
can lead not only to a new art work in the style of 
Some artist but that new styles may eventually be 
created.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


7427. Barchilon, Jacques. “Beauty and The 
Beast": From myth to fairy tale. Psychoanal. psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1959, 46(4), 19-290— The original 
source of the French fairy tale, “Beauty and the 
Beast,” was the myth of “Cupid and Psyche of Apu- 
leius.” In the myth Cupid is to betray his mother 
in order to fall in love with Psyche. When Cupid 
ravishes Psyche he becomes in part the beast that is 
her father. Psyche's sisters encourage her to slay 
her husband. Her crisis was a crisis of adolescence 
at the threshold of womanhood. The French fairy 
tale tells in refined prose how the Beast kindly and 
Patiently wins the heart of Beauty and seeks to 
Marry her. Brutality is avoided. The fairy tale 
Teconciles the conscious with the unconscious.—D. 

rager. 

7428. Brown, Keith C. (McGill U.) Hemlock 
for the critic: A problem in evaluation. J. Aesthet. 
art Crit., 1960, 18, 316-318—The author describes 
the predicament the critic will be in if movies, TV, 
Concerts, and other artistic performances are sub- 
Jected to successful "subliminal advertising."—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

7429. Elliott, Eugene Clinton. (U. Washington) 

ome recent conceptions of color theory. /. 
Zesthet. art Crit, 1960, 18, 494-503— The term 
color theory" here refers to the "artist's manner of 
using color in relation to line and the part color is to 
play in the total conception of the painting.” 3 dif- 
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ferent approaches to the relation of color to line are: 
colored linear composition, "adjustment" of color to 
line or line to color in reference to a 3rd term, and 
composition by means of color. The article dis- 
cusses the principle of simultaneous contrast and how 
its use in abstract painting since 1912 has provided 
the foundation of color practice.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


7430. Heninger, S. K., Jr. (Duke U.) A Jungian 
reading of Kubla Khan. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 
18, 358-367.— There was an earlier Jungian analysis 
of this work by Maud Bodkin (see 9: 1910), but 
Heninger comes to somewhat different conclusions.— 
Р. К. Farnsworth. 


7431. Heyl, Bernard C. (Wellesley Coll.) “Rel- 
ativism" and “objectivity” in Stephen C. Pepper’s 
theory of criticism. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 18, 
378-393.—The author accepts Pepper's terms “cul- 
tural relativity’ and “absolutism.” However, he 
finds the Pepper use of “individual relativity” and 
“biological relativity’ misleading. Heyl supports 
what he terms a theory of "relativism."—P. К. Farns- 
worth. 


7432. Hovey, Richard B. (Western Maryland 
Coll.) Psychiatrist and saint in The Cocktail 
Party. Lit. Psychol., 1959, 9, 51-55.—Eliot does not 
succeed in making us believe in the saintliness of 
Celia because he lacks understanding of the meaning 
of mature love in the psychoanalytic sense. Without 
this concept he cannot present Christian love ade- 
quately, since he cannot establish a connection be- 
tween a healthy self-love and a healthy love of an- 
other, or others, as in the Christian admonition, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” In his 
later play, The Elder Statesman, however, he ap- 
parently sees that a secular love of another will lead 
to "salvation."—L. B. Fraiberg. 


7433. Klaf, Franklin S. Night Song: Nietz- 
sche’s poetic insight into the psychotic process. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(4), 80-84.— 
“Nietzsche, with the deep insight of the creative art- 
ist, presents a remarkable portrayal of his own suffer- 
ing that is in close accord with the psychoanalytical 
description of psychosis.” 15 refs.—D. Prager. 


7434. Kraehenbuehl, David, & Coons, Edgar. 
Information as a measure of the experience of 
music. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1959, 17, 510-522.— 
Applications of information theory are first made to 
the understanding of 3- and 4-event patterns in 
music. Later the theory is used on simultaneous 
musical events, particularly the major and minor 
triads on the Root C, and 7th chords.—P. R. Farns- 
worth, 


7435. Leake, Chauncey D. Our unbalanced 
biad. J. Franklin Inst., 1960(May), 269, 355-361.— 
“The value to intellectual balance of the long-re- 
spected Greek triad relating logics, ethics and aesthet- 
ics is advocated as preferable to the academic trend 
towards narrowing this traditional triad into the 
'biad' of the sciences and humanities. Evidence in 
current affairs is cited to indicate the deterioration 
of philosophy and ethics in modern social relation- 
ships and to lend support to the contention that a 
balanced ‘biad’ is in unstable equilibrium—ethics is 
lacking to stabilize the balance.” —M. C. Benton. 


7436. Longman, Lester D. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Criteria in criticism of contemporary 
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art. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 18, 285-293. —А plea 
to “re-examine the adequacy of the criteria of origi- 
nality, contemporaneity, and irrationality by which 
we judge the merits of contemporary art."—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 


7437. Meyer, Leonard B. Some remarks on 
value and greatness in music. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 
1959, 17, 486-500.—The excellence of a composition 
depends on its syntax, and this can to a degree be 
measured with the aid of information theory since 
uncertainty is related to deviation and information. 
Greatness, on the other hand, transcends the syn- 
tactical. It concerns “another order of value in 
which self-awareness and individualization arise out 
of the cosmic uncertainties that pervade human ex- 
istence."—P. R. Farnsworth. 

7438. Munro, Thomas. (Western Reserve U.) 
Evolution and progress in the arts: A reappraisal 
of Herbert Spencer's theory. J. Aesthet. art Crit., 
1960, 18, 294-315.— The weak and strong points of 
Spencer’s theory are listed, especially as they refer 
to the history of aesthetics. The essay is taken from 
a forthcoming book, Evolution in the Arts: A Study 
in the Philosophy of History.—P. R. Farnsworth. 

7439. Munro, Thomas. (Cleveland Museum Art, 
O.) The Marxist theory of art history. J. Aesthet. 
art Crit., 1960, 18, 430—445.—The Marxist approach 
is distinguished from other “sociological” approaches 
and is contrasted with the Freudian approach.—P. R. 
Farnsworth. 

7440. Prokof’ev,G.P. (Moscow, Russia) Obraz 
muzykal’nogo proizvedeniia i ego voploshchenie 
ispolnitelem. [The image of musical performance 
and its projection by the performer.] Vop. Psikhol., 
1959, 505) 59-70.—Creative performance and at the 
same time preservation of a composer's ideas con- 
stitute a problem which is solved by musical perform- 
ers in different ways. The underlying process behind 
the execution of musical pieces by different groups 
of performers is analyzed. The factors operating 
for or against the full development of the “co-crea- 
tive potentialities” of performers are elucidated.— 
I. D. London. 

7441. Sweeney, James Johnson. (S. R. Guggen- 
heim, Museum, NYC) New directions in painting. 
J. Aesthet. art Crit., 1960, 18, 368-377.—The vocabu- 
lary of painting is constantly being refreshed in the 
search for an art structure that combines a unity of 
general form with a variety of elements. A contem- 
porary painting is "primarily and predominantly in- 
teresting for itself, and only minimally for its asso- 
ciations.” The world the present-day artist is creat- 
ing "is essentially and inescapably out of his inner 
self.”—P. R. Farnsworth. 

7442, Ten Doesschate,G. (Utrecht, Netherlands) 
Was Cézanne a forerunner of Luneburg? Ophthal- 
mologica, 1959(Dec), 138, 456-458—Some of Céz- 
anne's landscapes show a relative enlargement of ob- 
jects in the background when compared to photographs 
of the same motif. This peculiarity caused J. S. 
Friedenwald to conjecture that a connection existed 
between the problems which both Cézanne and Lune- 
burg tried to solve. This conjecture is not supported 
by the author. He feels that Cézanne deliberately 
magnified distant objects rather than portray them 
smaller in size as they appear in photographs and 
perspective paintings.—K. M. Newman. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7443. Wakeman, Mary K. (Cornell U.) Dy- 
namics of the tragic catharsis. Lit. Psychol., 1930, 
9, 39-41—Tragedy is dependent not simply on the 
free discharge (Aristotle’s purgation) of the emo- 
tions of pity and fear, but on their controlled and di- 
rected discharge.  Freud's idea that pleasure in 
tragedy consists in the reduction of excitation and 
consequently in tension may be extended to include 
“the saving of that energy ordinarily employed in 
guarding against excessive stimulus.” This gives us 
a feeling of power which is the chief source of the 
pleasure felt in tragedy.—L. B. Fraiberg. 


7444. Wertheim, N., & Botez, M. I. (Bucharest, 
Romania) Plan d'investigation des fonctions mu- 
sicales. [Investigatory scheme of musical functions.] 
Encephale, 1959, 48, 246-254.— Musical functions are 
categorized for purposes of future research on these 
functions. A typology is proposed which is based on 
the suggested tests. The types are: (a) musical per- 
sons without theory and training; (b) professional 
musicians without theory; (c) dilettante musicians 
with theory and training, and professionals with theo- 
retical background; and (d) completely unmusical 
persons—W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 6790(b), 6791(b) 7435) 
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7445. Archibald, Herbert C., & Thompson, Clare 
W. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, Oakland, Calif.) 
The span of human development. J. Psychol., 
1960(Jan), 49, 155-163.—Our thesis is that develop- 
mental psychology should not stop at puberty. De- 
velopmental methodology has been applied to intelli- 
gence, perception, motor development, learning, and 
genetic research. However, an experimental ap- 
proach to the problems in this area has been minimal. 
Theories in the most part have been borrowed from 
clinical and animal psychology. The value judgments 
implied in using “development” to a certain point and 
then “decline” present a semantic fallacy. Growth 
is considered as a phenomenon of universal signifi- 
cance. Emotional growth is not confined to char- 
acteristics considered admirable by our society. Ad- 
justive activity tends to become gradually less direct 
and more complex. Maturity is seen as the overcom- 
ing of such “negative factors” as mistrust and shame. 
These factors are as much a part of the developmen- 
tal process as are the positive factors. Which con- 
cept, development or learned behavior, is applicable 
in a given instance ?—Author abstract. 

7446. Bibring, б. L. Some considerations of the 
psychological processes in pregnancy. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 113-121.—Pregnancy 
is a crisis period involving profound psychological 
changes. Pregnancy effects all expectant mothers in 
ways that profoundly affect the early mother-child 
relationship. A research project for the study of 
normal and abnormal psychological processes in pres? 
nancy and in what way they influence the attitude 0 
the mother was begun in 1955 with a view to better 
preventive psychiatric management of pregnancy 
D. Prager. 

7447. Botwinick, Jack; Robbin, Joseph S. 
Brinley, Joseph F. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Age differences, іп card-sortinÉ 
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performance in relation to task difficulty task set, 
and practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1960( Jan), 59, 10-18. 
—Card-sorting speed decreased with increased age, 
task difficulty, task complexity, and changed task set. 
Task complexity tended to make for disproportionate 
slowing of card-sorting performance in the elderly. 
Rate of improvement in speed of sorting was great- 
est with the most difficult and complex task. Age 
differences were not found in rate of improvement or 
learning. Level of education was not related to card- 
sorting speed. Results discussed in the context of 
age differences in perceptual and cognitive function- 
ing.—J. Arbit. 

7448. Burns, Hobert W. (Rutgers U.) Prag- 
matism and the science of behavior. Phil. Sci., 
1960 (Jan), 27, 58-64.—The asserted disjunction be- 
tween behaviorism and Gestalt field psychology rests 
upon a methodological distinction in treatments of 
stimulus and intermediating variables. In the absence 
of partial differential equations in psychological de- 
Scriptions, there is no basis for distinguishing be- 
tween mechanistic and field theories as is done in 
physics. The argument of determinism is basic to all 
psychological descriptions, and “the causal order in 
human behavior is most likely to be profitably de- 
Scribed, predicted, or explained by the methods of 
modern behaviorism."—4M. B. Turner. 

7449. Cobb, Stanley. Brain and personality. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960( Apr), 116, 938-939.—Lack 
of relationship between the brain of Homo sapiens 
and his personality is considered from an evolution- 
ary standpoint.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7450. Denenberg, Victor H., & Karas, George G. 
(Purdue U.) Effects of differential infantile hand- 
ling upon weight gain and mortality in the rat and 
mouse. Science, 1959 (Sep), 130, 629-630.—‘Ani- 
mals were handled during ages 1 to 10, 11 to 20, or 
lto 20 days, or were nonhandled controls. Animals 
handled for 20 days weighed the most in adulthood, 
while the controls weighed the least. Animals 
handled on days 1 to 10 survived food and water 
deprivation the longest of any group. Mice handled 
for 20 days died earlier than controls, while the re- 
verse was true for the rat.” A table of results is 
presented. "Denenberg has suggested that the effect 
of infantile handling is to stress the organism, and 
this stress acts to reduce the animal's responsiveness 
to later stressing agents. . . . Within each species the 
present results are consistent with this hypothesis, 
but it is apparent that the age during which the or- 
ganism is stimulated is another critical parameter."— 
S. J. Lachman. 


7451. Forgy, Edward William. (U. Oregon) 
Development and evaluation of an empirical pat- 
tern-scoring method for prediction. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4183-4184.—Abstract. 

7452. Hess, Robert D. (U. Chicago) Parents 
and teenagers: Differing perspectives. Child Stud., 
1959-60, 37(1), 21-23.—About 32 adolescents and 
their parents had personal interviews and answered 
Some written questions. The youngsters first de- 
Scribed themselves and their parents and then marked 
questionnaires as they thought their parents would fill 
them out. The procedure was reversed with the par- 
ents, Both groups agreed in their descriptions of 
teenagers, describing them in moderately favorable 
terms, Yet the teenagers felt their parents would 
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underrate them and the parents felt the teenagers 
would overestimate their own capabilities and ma- 
turity. On every item, teenagers rated parents far 
higher than parents rated themselves. "An important 
answer (in this apparent lack of communication and 
understanding) may lie in the very different meaning 
that teenage behavior has for the two generations." 
Teenagers (the novices) are more concerned with 
the immediate problems of maturing. Parents have 
long-range perspectives and tend to forget the real 
tensions of adolescence. “As the adolescent attempts 
to redefine himself, to move toward autonomy and 
establish an adult identity, his tendency to overesti- 
mate adult competence may prove a useful spur. But 
his feeling that adults devalue his achievements and 
depreciate his efforts . . . [can] complicate the task 
of learning and internalizing adult roles."—C. Ep- 
stein. 


7453. Shu-chien, Wu. Notes on universal laws 
of human psychological activities. Acta psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 32-40. 

7454. Soskin, Robert Albert. (Washington U.) 
The effect of early experience upon the formation 
of environmental preferences in the albino rat. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3821.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6719, 7003, 8007) 
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7455. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne) Interests of pre-adolescent boys and 
girls. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1960(Feb), 61, 77- 
113.—Data were gathered from 12 schools located in 
10 states widely distributed in the United States. 
90% of the interests fell into 10 categories. The 
total strength of each interest category, taking degree 
of choice into account, was determined by the prep- 
aration of weighted scores. These interest categories 
varied in intensity with age and sex, and recurred in 
all parts of the United States. The 10 categories 
were Things Owned, Good Life, Vocation, Relatives, 
Travel, School, Pets, Money, Education, and Health. 
—Author abstract. 


7456. Amos, Iris Elizabeth. (Louisiana State U.) 
Delayed response performance at three years of 
age among children with anoxic and nonanoxic 
experiences at birth. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2882.—Abstract. 


7457. Bandura, Albert, & Walters, Richard H. 
Adolescent aggression: A study of the influence 
of child-training practices and family interrela- 
tionships. New York: Ronald, 1959. iii, 475 p. 
$7.50.—A research report on the origins of antisocial 
behavior of 26 adolescent boys. Each boy and a 
matched control were given an intensive interview 
and a TAT-like projective test. The parents of all 
boys were similarly interviewed to determine their 
attitudes about, and how they actually handled, prob- 
lems relating to dependency, aggression, and sex as 
they arose from day to day. The theoretical frame 
of reference and concepts derive from learning 
theory. An overview provides an account of the 
basic differences between the groups and how they de- 
veloped. Appendices show the interview schedules 
and rating scales together with the 10 figures of the 
projective test.—H. Н. Weiss. 
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7458. Bayley, Nancy, & Schaefer, Earl S. (Na- 
tional Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.)  Rela- 
tionships between socioeconomic variables and the 
behavior of mothers toward young children. J. 
genet. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 96, 61-/7.—Previously 
developed ratings of maternal behavior, based on the 
records of a longitudinal growth study of 56 normal 
children, have been analyzed according to the socio- 
economic status of the children's parents. In gen- 
eral, this analysis of observed maternal behavior con- 
firms findings from other studies based on interviews 
about child-rearing practices. From the total group 
there was a tendency for the mothers of higher socio- 
economic status to be more warm, understanding, and 
accepting, and for those of lower status to be more 
controlling, irritable, and punitive. These tendencies 
were present both during the children's first 3 years, 
and later at around 9—14 years of age. The differ- 
ences were more evident for the mothers of boys 
than of girls. There was also a suggestion that 
higher status boy babies and lower status girl babies 
were more likely to be granted a measure of au- 
tonomy and íreedom from maternal supervision.— 
Author abstract. 


7459. Blagonadezhina, L. V. 
Moscow, Russia) О Ғогтігоуапіі otnosheniia 
shkol’nikov k trudu. [On the formation of school 
children's attitude to work.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 
5(5), 40-51.—Attitude toward work, developed under 
various training conditions in school workshops, was 
investigated in a study which showed that it is im- 
portant that workshop training be organized in the 
form of "productive work" and that students them- 
selves take part in its organization. Not only does 
the fact of turning out a piece of work acquire great 
social significance, but also proficiency in the skills 
involved. Participation of students in the organiza- 
tion of collective work facilitates the development of 
organizational initiative and creates a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the outcome of their work—features 
which are indispensable components in a communist's 
attitude toward work.—I. D. London. 


7460. Bolin, Byron Jackson. (U. Kentucky) 
"The relationship of duration of birth to childhood 
anxieties as reflected in the Rorschach test. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960 (Apr), 20, 4168.—Abstract. 


7461. Brumbaugh, Florence, & Roshco, Bernard. 
Your gifted child: Guide for parents. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1959. ix, 182 р. $35.—A guide for 
parents of gifted children who, themselves, might be 
average. While attention is focused on understand- 
ing "giftedness," how to be a gifted parent, and work- 
ing with the gifted child, there is little reported about 
achievement, creativity, or the child who might be 
jemotionally maladjusted. The book is produced by 
a principal, well trained academically and with many 
years of practical experience in working with the 
gifted. There are chapters focusing on the values 
of enrichment and acceleration; these, however, in 
no way reflect the insightful conclusions which might 
be drawn on the increasing wealth of current re- 
search.—A. F. Isaacs. 


Р 7462, Burstin, J. L'evolution psycho-sociale de 
l'enfant de 10 à 13 ans. [Psychosocial development 
of the child from 10 to 13 years of age.] Neuchatel, 
Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. 228 р. Fr. 
12.—In order to evaluate preadolescent psychosexual 
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patterns, the author asked 374 boys and girls 10-13 
years of age from Paris schools representing differ- 
ent socioeconomic levels to write descriptions about 
themselves, their companions, and their family, in- 
dicating desirable and undesirable characteristics and 
the changes they would make in the people about 
whom they wrote. They also were to point out in 
descriptive fashion the characteristics of adults other 
than their parents and their view of the adult world. 
The material is analyzed and presented developmen- 
tally and on the basis of such factors as sex, intel- 
lectual level, and socioeconomic class. Illustrations 
are given of verbatim quotations from the descrip- 
tions on each of the 5 areas on which the children 
wrote.—J. L. Yager. 


7463. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll) Causes 
of retardation among institutional children: Iran. 
T. genet. Psychol., 1960( Mar), 96, 47-59.—Data con- 
cerned behavioral development among 174 children, 
aged 1—4 years, in 3 Iranian institutions. In 2 of the 
institutions infant development was greatly retarded, 
while in the 3rd it was much less retarded. The ex- 
treme retardation in the 2 institutions was probably 
due to paucity of handling, which retarded the chil- 
dren in regard to sitting alone and in regard to onset 
of locomotion. Lack of experience in the prone posi- 
tion prevented children from learning to creep and 
resulted in locomotion by scooting. In the 3rd in- 
stitution, in which children were frequently handled 
in sitting and prone positions, motor development re- 
sembled that of most home-reared children, The im- 
portant contributions of experience to the develop- 
ment of infant behavior must be acknowledged.— 
Author abstract. 

7464. Eissler, К. R. Notes on the environment 
of a genius. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 267- 
313.—Certain reality factors in the environment of 
Goethe's childhood can be brought into meaningful 
connection with his later geniushood. Goethe’s father 
was free of any professional obligation and was thus 
able to concentrate fully upon his son, Goethe was 
skillfully protected against traumatization. External 
influences were so subtly balanced that fixations to 
active or passive attitudes were prevented. There 
were many opportunities to establish contacts with 
the culture of his time. Goethe felt his mother was 
closer to him than she was to his father. The oedipal 
conflict imposed the smallest possible strain upon this 
child. Goethe’s parents were unique in that they 
showed total absence of ambivalence toward their 
child—D. Prager. 


7465. Finney, Joseph Claude Jeans. (Stanford 
U.) Some maternal influences on children’s per- 
sonality and character. Dissertation Abstr., 19 
(Mar), 20, 3816.—Abstract. 

7466. Freud, Anna. Adolescence. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1958, 13, 255-278.—“. . . the author has 
reviewed and summarized some of the basic litera- 
ture on adolescence, as well as her own views on the 
subject. Her former description of the defensive 
processes in adolescence has been amplified to include 
specific defense activities directed against the oedipal 
and preoedipal object-ties.” 48 refs—E. 1. Robin- 
son. 

7467. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. Love begins 11 
adolescence. Child Stud., 1959-60, 37(1), 23-25-— 
Excerpts from Friedenberg’s The Vanishing Adoles- 
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cent, 1959. Love begins with some intensity in early 
adolescence. "It begins in loving someone other than 
oneself and finishes, if one is fortunate, in loving 
someone different from oneselí—as different as man 
is from woman. The passionate attachments of early 
adolescence are between chums of the same sex. 
Whether anything sexual happens in the course of 
them is unimportant, unless someone steps in and 
makes it important. Indeed, it is largely a matter of 
definition, though some of the feelings these young- 
sters arouse in each other are certainly erotic. . . . 
With love comes trust, which leads to mutual ex- 
ploration and the confidence to accept intrusion. . . . 
In mature love between adults the process of self- 
definition, and clarification of the meaning of life and 
one's place in it, continues and becomes more abstract. 
But the basis of this process remains courage to be 
oneself in all one's imperfection, sustained by a meas- 
ure of unconditional tenderness" on which teenage 
love is begun.—C. Epstein. 

7468. Gifford, S. Sleep, time, and the early ego: 
Comments on the development of the 24-hour 
sleep-wakefulness pattern as a precursor of ego 
functioning. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 5- 
42.—The development of the sleep rhythm seems to 
reflect ego development between the 3rd and 14th 
week of life. The differentiation of the sleep-wake- 
fulness pattern is mediated through the infant's rela- 
tionship with his mother. At the l2th-l4th week 
there is an acceleration in the adaptation of the sleep 
rhythm to the daytime segment of the 24-hour cycle 
with waking in relation to parental activities and 
sleeping through the night with only 1 feeding. 
These conclusions were derived from Kleitman's and 
Engelmann's continuous observations of 19 normal 
infants from the 3rd to the 26th week of life.— 
D. Prager. 


„7469. Gilgash, C. A. (MacMurray Coll.) Iden- 
tification of possible adjustment areas confronting 
adolescents upon entering junior high school. J. 
psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 108-109.—Areas of difficulty 
confronting 6th graders entering junior high school 
as reported by vice-principals and guidance coun- 
selors are presented in order of frequency of response 
and contrasted—M, 5. Mayzner. 

7470. Glass, David C. (New York U.) Parent 
decision making under assumed conditions of 
risk: The applicability of decision theory models. 
л Absir., 1960( Apr), 20, 4198-4200.—Ab- 
Stract, 

„7471. Gordon, Ira J. (U. Florida) Children's 
views of themselves. Washington, D.C.: Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, 1959. 
36 p. $75.—". . . the behavior of the child can be 
seen as purposeful and useful to him: enabling him 
to develop and protect his own self." A discussion of 
the importance of self-estimates in children's be- 
havior, how these self-concepts evolve, and how 
adults can estimate and influence children’s self-con- 
cepts. Case examples are utilized—D. G. Apple- 
zweig. 

7472. Grace, Harry A. & Lewellyn, Louis W. 
(State Coll. Alameda County, Hayward, Calif.) 

e no-man's land of youth. J. educ. Sociol., 1959 
(Nov), 33, 135-140.— Childhood is a group in which 
influence is only potential, so child leaders are weak- 
ened because group members move toward influence 
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and adulthood. Adulthood is an influential group, 
and adult leadership is stronger. In most industrial 
societies, men customarily hold positions of adult 
leadership, whereas women are more marginal. Men 
are more job-centered, women are more people-cen- 
tered. Youth lies between the potential of childhood 
and the influence of adulthood, and includes both 
marginal adults (women) and marginal children 
(youth). This group is people-directed, with almost 
a complete absence of product-direction. Young boys 
must pass through the no-man’s-land periphery of 
adulthood—peopled by women and person-directed 
men—to get the core of adulthood where there are 
product-directed, executive men. “Dependence, re- 
bellion, and idealism are sandtraps laid along the 
fairway from Childhood to Adulthood into which 
boys falter and out of which a few men emerge. 
Those who remain behind act as gate-keepers for 
boys who come later."—C. Epstein. 


7473. Greenacre, Phyllis. (Cornell U.) The 
family romance of the artist. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1958, 13, 9-43.—The lives of 5 creative in- 
dividuals (St. Francis of Assissi, Thomas Chatterton, 
Nikolai Gogol, Henry M. Stanley, and Rainer Maria 
Rilke) show the influence of the "family romance" 
on character development. Gifted children are in- 
evitably lonely because they sense their difference 
from others, and this sense of difference reinforces 
the development of the family romance.—E. L. Rob- 
nson. 


7474. Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner, & Arnstein, 
Helene. Parent education in six White House 
Conferences. Child Stud., 1959-60, 37 (1), 9-15.— 
An overview of the White House Conferences with 
an emphasis on the changing approaches to parent 
education. “Each attack on a problem raises new 
ones. We tried... to protect millions of youngsters 
from outrageous labor conditions—only to deprive 
them of the satisfactions and achievements of work. 
In our eagerness to emphasize the special needs of 
children, we produced an unwholesome 'segregation 
by age, forgetting that children need also to identify 
themselves with the ‘real’ world of adults. Similarly, 
we demanded 'education' for all—only to force on 
the gifted and less gifted student alike an education 
that could not meet their unique, individual needs as 
members of society. We have raised the status of 
parents and added to the dignity of family life—but 
we have not always implemented the family with es- 
sential community service. We ask mothers to be 
with their children during the early years—yet make 
no provision for the financial assistance that would 
make this possible. Or, again, we agree that the in- 
fluences on human growth are multiple and varied; 
but when a child becomes troublesome, we panic and, 
forgetting our knowledge, throw all our blame, all 
the responsibility, back upon the unprepared, un- 
equipped parents.”—C. Epstein. 


7475. Harris, Theodore L., & Rarick G. Law- 
rence. (U. Wisconsin) The relationship between 
handwriting pressure and legibility of handwriting 
in children and adolescents. J. exp. Educ., 1959 
(Sep), 28, 65-85.—The relationship between hand- 
writing legibility and point pressure in the handwrit- 
ing of boys and girls in Grades 4, 6, and 10 was ex- 
amined. 12 boys and 12 girls were secured at each 
grade level in each of 2 small urban communities in 
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Wisconsin. It was reported that when children write 
at their usual speed legibility and force variation ratio 
are not significantly related. However when children 
moved away from their normal writing tempo, high 
legibility tended to be associated with low varia- 
bility in application of force and poor legibility was 
associated with high variability in point pressure— 
E. F. Gardner. 

7476. Hess, Robert D. (U. Chicago) The 
adolescent: His society. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 
5-12.— To the degree to which the period of youth 
operates as a subsystem of the society, it is a po- 
tential socializing influence that may be in conflict 
on significant points with the adult society. The 
importance and self-sufficiency of teenage society 
will increase, not only in the United States, but in 
several other countries as well. This trend will have 
practical implications and theoretical significance and 
invites carefully planned research of major scope. 
44-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 

7477. Hunt, Jacob T. (U. Arizona) The adoles- 
cent: His characteristics and development. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 13-22.—Research articles on 
physical and mental development, family relation- 
ships, social and emotional adjustment, social class 
and behavior, social attitudes, values, and relation- 
ships and vocational interest and aspirations. 98- 
item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 

7478. Hutt, Max L., & Gibby, Robert Gwynn. 
The child: Development and adjustment. Boston, 
Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1959. xiii, 401 p. $6.00.— 
From the prenatal period to puberty, organized 
around the unifying theme of the child's personality. 
Approach through developmental stages is combined 
with the topical approach: physical, social, educa- 
tional, and language development are selectively dis- 
cussed at the stages where they are of central im- 
portance. Significance of the interaction of develop- 
mental phenomena and the individual's response to 
them is emphasized. These data are viewed in rela- 
tion to personality processes that are constantly in- 
fluencing them, in an attempt to understand the child 
in terms of the dynamic meaning of the interdepend- 
ence of his drives, conflicts, physical equipment, and 
the social setting in which he is developing. The 
concluding chapter deals with prevention, correction, 
and treatment of childhood disturbances.—4. Doman. 

7479. Imamura, Ken-ichiro. Chiigakusei no 
dotoku ishiki ni tsuite. [On conscience of Japanese 
junior high school students: Their moral awakening. ] 
Tap. J. educ. Psychol, 1959(Sep), 7, 79-83.—The 
Moral Diagnosis Form of 40 questions on the child 
himself, family, friends, and society was adminis- 
tered to 212 children in 7th and 8th grades. Findings 
were as follows: (a) “To be courageous” is a funda- 
mental consideration in their moral conduct. (b) 
They have a better understanding of what is good 
than what is bad. (c) More misjudgments were 
found in their own cases than in cases of other mem- 
bers of the family, friends, and society, due to their 
lack of courage to admit their own mistakes. English 
summary.—$. Ohwaki. 

7480. Kellogg, Rhoda. (Golden Gate Nursery 
Schools, San Francisco, Calif.) What children 
scribble and why. Palo Alto, Calif.: National Press, 
1959. 131 p. $3.50.—This study of over 100,000 
drawings and paintings made by 2-, 3-, and 4-year-old 
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nursery school children results in a "system ... for 
classifying the structural content . . . applicable to all 
the art products of preschool children.” The system 
includes: 20 basic scribbles, 6 basic diagrams, com- 
bines (2 diagrams together), and aggregates (3, or 
more diagrams together). Photographs of children's 
drawings, and some examples of other media, aid in 
the definition and description of the system. De- 
velopmental trends are suggested from early scribbles 
to pictorial drawing. Some discussion of research 
use of the classification system.—C. R. Wurtz. 

7481. Lajewski, Henry C. (United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D.C.) Child care ar- , 
rangements of full-time working mothers. U. S. 
Child. Bur. Publ., 1959, No. 378. 26 p.— This survey 
was made by the Bureau of Census in June 1958. 
There were 2,873,000 women employed full time who 
had children under 12 years of age. Over 56% were 
cared for by fathers or relatives (including other 
siblings under 18). Nonrelatives (mostly neighbors) 
cared for about 20%, 1% were in group care, and 
8% cared for themselves. There are tables of ages 
of mothers, marital status, occupation, color, region, 
and urban-rural residence. The conclusion is that 
*many facts about these mothers and what their em- 
ployment means to their children are still unknown." 
—L. К. Steiner. 


7482. Lane, Howard, & Beauchamp, Mary. (San 
Francisco State Coll) Understanding human de- 
velopment. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959. xviii, 492 p. $8.00.—A textbook on the psy- 
chology of infancy, childhood, and adolescence writ- 
ten for elementary and high school teachers. 16 
chapters with such headings as: "The Importance of 
Understanding Humans," *The Growth and Function 
of Intelligence,” “Early Elementar’ Childhood,” 
“Tools for Childhood and Adolescent Study."—H. С. 
Yamaguchi. 

7483. Larcebeau, S. Les intéréts et leur mesure. 
[Interests and their measurement.] BINOP, 1959 
(Nov-Dec), 15, 326-331.—Major problems in any 
discussion of interests are definition and stability. 
Few studies of interests of children and adolescents 
have been made, partially because of these problems. 
Early interests suggest that development of interests 
follows certain laws and is not a matter of chance. 
There has been little concern with investigation of 
interest in France. A study undertaken by the author 
on interests of young boys is reviewed with plans 
to extend it.—F. M. Douglass. 


7484. Levy, David M. (47 East 77th St., NYC) 
The infant's earliest memory of inoculation: 
contribution to public health procedures. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960 (Mar), 96, 3-46.—The infant's memory 
of inoculation was investigated by noting the time 
when during a series of immunizations his cry pre- 
ceded the insertion of the needle. About 2000 records 
of serial immunizations were gathered in 19 health 
stations in New York City during the years 1951 
and 1952. Besides age at the time of each inocula- 
tion, the particular inoculation employed, and the 
exact time of the cry in relation to the order of events 
in the examining room, the records contained other 
data. According to the method of investigation em- 
ployed a rising frequency of memory cries occurred, 
starting at 1% at 6 months of age, rising to 20% Ру 
12 months, and to 30% in the age group of 14- 1 


months. It was concluded that inoculations given 
according to the schedules maintained at the health 
stations, or other immunizations involving insertion 
of a needle at intervals of 6 weeks, are most unlikely 
to be remembered if completed by 6 months.—Author 
abstract. 

7485. McDonough, Leah Brooks. (Michigan 
State U.) A developmental study of motivation 
and reactions to frustration. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Jan), 20, 2892.—Abstract. 


7486. Markwell Noel Gene. (Purdue U.) The 
"teenager's conception of mental illness. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960 (Jan), 20, 2891.—Abstract. 


7487. Martin, William E. & Stendler, Celia. 
Child behavior and development. (Rev.ed. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 618 p. $8.00.—(see 
29: 610) 2 major changes are included in this re- 
vision. The unit on the process of socialization has 
been moved up into Part II, which also includes a 
new chapter on the “Effects of Early Experiences.” 
Part IV, an entirely new section, deals with the 
physical, cognitive, and motivational aspects of nor- 
mal development.—H. Angelino. 

7488. Meyer, W. J. (U. Pittsburgh) Relation- 
ships between social need strivings and the de- 
velopment of heterosexual affiliations. In Edith 
M. Huddleston (Ed.), The sixteenth yearbook of the 
National Council оп Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion (see 34: 8402). Pp. 95-104.—The Syracuse 
Scale of Social Relations was administered to 387 
pupils in Grades 5-12 to determine relationships be- 
tween needs for succorance and for playmirth with 
heterosexual affiliations. Both boys and girls rated 
the same sex to be more succorant than the opposite 
sex. After Grade 7, girls rated boys higher in re- 
sponse to need playmirth ; boys, throughout, however, 
preferred males in responding to this need. The 
author believes that "early sex-typed behavior is 
maintained throughout the school years by means of 
a system of social reinforcements."—N. M. Chansky. 

./489. Nagashima, Sadao. (Tokyo U. Japan) 
: Jido shyakai shinrigaku. [Social psychology of 
| childhood.] Tokyo, Japan: Maki Shyoten, 1956. 360 
p. Y500.—The influence of biological and social fac- 
tors on personality development. The family, the 
school, and the cultural environment are the main 
factors considered. Most of the references are from 
the American literature.—7. G. Yamaguchi. 


7490. Nolan, Robert Dale. (Florida State U.) 
A longitudinal comparison of motives in children's 
fantasy stories as revealed by the Children's Ap- 
perception Test. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Feb), 
20, 3387—3388.— Abstract. 


7491. Pringle, Katherine. 1909-1960: A half- 
century of the White House Conference. Child 
Stud., 1959-60, 37(1), 3-8.—This is a brief history 
of the White House Conferences on Youth, with a 
summary of past concerns (beginning with the first 
Conference in 1909 with its emphasis on care for 
homeless and neglected children) and some comments 
on contemporary problems. The preliminary reports 
of state committees and voluntary organizations in- 
dicate that the major concerns today are especially 
Problems of: education; youth employment and voca- 
tional guidance; treatment of the physically, mentally, 
and emotionally handicapped; and the growing prob- 
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lem of juvenile delinquency. “There seems to be 
emerging as the central concern . . . what has been 
the central concern of all White House Conferences 
—the importance of the family... . [The emphasis] 
is particularly on the need to strengthen family life 
where it is in danger of breaking down, through the 
help and action of community agencies.” —C. Epstein. 

7492. Ritvo, Samuel, & Solnit, Albert. (Yale U.) 
Influences of early mother-child interaction on 
identification processes. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1958, 13, 64-91.—2 girls and their mothers are com- 
pared with special attention to "the mutual influence 
of equipmental and environmental factors on the de- 
velopmental processes of identification." —E. L. Rob- 
mson. 


7493. Rosenberg, B. G., & Sutton-Smith, B. 
(Bowling Green State U.) A revised conception 
of masculine-feminine differences in play activi- 
ties. J. genet. Psychol., 1960 (Mar), 96, 165-170.— 
Analysis of responses to a check-list of 187 4th-, 5th-, 
and 6th-grade children, yielded 18 items differentiat- 
ing boys from girls and 40 items differentiating girls 
from boys. Comparison with Terman's 1926 results 
indicates that girls retain their interest in most of 
their earlier distinctive games, but in addition now 
show a greater preference for male activities than 
was formerly the case. This finding is consonant 
with theories which emphasize the increasing mascu- 
linity of the feminine self-concept. In contrast, boys’ 
play preferences have become more confined, leaving, 
by implication, fewer widely acknowledged ways of 
perceiving the self. This finding is not consistent 
with those theories which have suggested that social 
change has brought about an increasing convergence 
in the behavior of the sexes. The change appears 
not to be one in the direction of role convergence, but 
one in the direction of expansion of female role per- 
ception and contraction of male role perception — 
Author abstract. 


7494. Sarason, Seymour B., Davidson, Kenneth 
S. Lighthall, Frederick F., Waite, Richard R., & 
Ruebush, Britton K. (Yale U.) Anxiety in ele- 
mentary school children. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. vii, 351 p. $7.75.—Anxiety about tests and 
test-like situations was examined in a series of studies 
of elementary school children in 4 Connecticut towns. 
High anxiety (HA) and low anxiety (LA) groups 
were identified by General Anxiety and Test Anxiety 
scales for which format and validation details are 
presented. Data support hypotheses concerning fan- 
tasies of bodily injury and cues which interfere with 
the anxious child’s performance. Ratings by fathers 
of a portion of the sample discriminated between 
HA and LA children; mothers’ ratings did not. Im- 
plications for school testing programs are discussed. 
165 refs.—R. A. Hagin. 


7495. Suehsdorf, Adie. (Ed.) What to tell your 
children about sex. New York: Permabooks, 1959. 
149 p. $.35.—Prepared under the direction of the 
Child Study Association of America, this book is 
designed as a reference manual, in question and an- 
swer form, for parents who want to know how to tell 
their children about sex. Separate sections concern 
the handling of sexual matters with children at vari- 
ous stages of development from childhood through 
teenage years. Ап 8-page section of illustrations 
shows development of the male and female, male and 
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female internal sex organs, and a series of illustra- 
tions concerning conception and birth.—H. D. Arbit- 
man, 

. 7496. Tsumori, Makoto, & аве, Noriko. 

` (Ochanomizu U., Japan) Yoji no isonsei ni kan- 
suru kenkyü: Isonsei to oya no ydiku taido oyobi 
jüjunsei no sógo kanren ni tsuite. [A study on 
dependency of children: Relationship of dependency, 
compliance and parent's attitude.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 210-220.—"30 children from 15 to 35 
months old of highly educated parents were used." 
The mother-child relationship was measured by a 
30 min. observation of free play, a questionnaire on 
dependency, and a 2-day record of mother-child be- 
havior at home. The measures of dependency ob- 
tained were not highly correlated. 39 children from 
2-3 to 3-8 were used. А 49-item questionnaire was 
administered to the parents at an interview. It was 
found that dependency of the child is not related to 
parental factors. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

7497. Tsvetkov, I. M. (Ushinskii Pedagogical 
Inst. IAroslav, Russia) Formirovanie interesa 
uchashchikhsia k zaniatiiam po ruchnomy trudu. 
{Formation of pupils’ interest in activities involving 
handicrafts.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 52-58— 
Handicraft activities have as their aim the develop- 
ment in young school children of “work skills and 
habits, love for work, respect for the working people, 
and readiness actively to participate in collective 
work." Interest of Ist-grade children in handicrafts 
is “subjective, emotional, and only occasional in na- 
ture." Later it becomes "more objective, more con- 
scious and stable, while its emotional component 
broadens.” Interest in handicrafts is the result of 
learning and depends on teaching methods, age, sex, 
and individual differences.—/. D. London. 

7498. Wallon, Henri. Psychologie et éducation 
de l'enfance. [Psychology and education of child- 
hood.] Enfance, 1959, No. 3-4, 195-450.—A special 
number comprised of 18 articles and speeches by 
Wallon, honorary professor of the Collége de France 
and editor of Enfance, published or given during 3 
decades beginning in 1928. The nature of psychol- 
ogy, especially genetic psychology, and the relation 
of psychology to education constitute an introductory 
group. There are several papers under each of the 
following headings: psychomotor development of the 
child, social development, comparison of the thinking 
of the child with primitive thought, and psychology 
and education.—S. S. Marzolf. 

7499. Weinstein, Eugene A. (Vanderbilt U.) 
The self-image of the foster child. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 80 p. $2.00.—The 
objectives of this study are to investigate the process 
of foster home placement and its impact on the foster 
child and to assess the potentialities for research 
within an agency setting. The placement situation 
as a social system, agency practice and the impact of 
placement on the child, the interview schedule and 
sample, and findings are all discussed. The extent of 
a foster child's adjustment is related to the under- 
standing he has of the placement situation. The role 
assumed by the caseworker is essentially one of clari- 
fication and interpretation in times of crisis.—4. M. 
Kaplan. 

7500. Willenson, David. (U. Houston) Rela- 
tionship of adult personality characteristics to per- 
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ceived parental behavior: A partial validation of 
Ausubel's theory of ego development. Dissertation. 
Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3393—3394.— Abstract. 

7501. Wittenberg, Rudolph M. (New School for 
Social Research, NYC) Young people look at ѕ0= 
ciety. Child Stud., 1959-60, 37(1), 16-20.—The 
largest group of adolescents avoids concern with so- 
cially, economically, and culturally significant factors - 
in living and prefers play to work. This group de- и 
rives status from the fact that it is the target of mass 
media promotion campaigns. The campaigns influ- 
ence the attitudes of this group, which in turn affect - 
the social climate it hopes to avoid. Another group 
of adolescents—more sophisticated, alert, and in- 
formed—copes with the social climate by more or 
less open defiance and rebellion, criticizing social 
injustice, racial discrimination, poverty, and disease, 
“Their interest in the outside world is often a very ` 
reasonable rationalization of their own unresolved. 
inner conflicts. . . . Their values are sharp and, for 
all their sophistication and awareness, oversimplified 
and primitive.” A 3rd group is made up of conform- 
ers defending the status quo and idealizing it some- 
what. “They can discuss the social and economic 
situation . . . and they are informed of what is going - 
on, but they protect themselves from making connec- 
tions between events (seeing cause and effect rela- - 
tionships) which might make them panicky or turn 
them into avoiders or defiers.” This group seems to 
be on the increase now.—C. Epstein. 

7502. Witty, Paul, & Kinsella, Paul. (North- 
western U.) Children and the electronic Pied 
Piper. Education, 1959(Sep), 80, 48-56.— Results 
of studies of televiewing by elementary pupils and 
high school pupils are presented. Teachers spend less 
time with TV than do children or their parents. Ele- 
mentary school pupils average upward of 20 hours 
per week; high school pupils, 12-13 hours per week. 
Parents spend about as much time as do their chil- 
dren. Other points studied include: favorite pro- 
grams; effect on school work, on reading, on learn- - 
ing, and on children’s attitudes.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 6994, 6999, 7144(a), 7355, 7400, 
7405, 7409 (a), 7559, 7568, 7569, 7571, 7718, 8028) 
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7503. Arnhoff, F. N., Freeman, L. C., & Par- 
lagreco, M. L. (Syracuse U.) Projected symp- 
toms of old age and present personal assessment. 
J. gen. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 62, 37-41.—The ques- 
tionnaire used in this study consisted of 112 items of 
the Cornell Medical Index, with additional questions 
as to Ss' degree of contact with old people, how often 
they had thought about old age, and the content of 
their thoughts. Questionnaires were administered to 
undergraduate students on 2 occasions. In the 1st 
they answered the questionnaire as if they were ol 
In the 2nd administration a current self-appraisal was 
requested. It was substantiated that stereotypes of 
physical disability will be subscribed to in direct pro~ 
portion to Ss’ admission of such symptoms in a cuta 
rent self-evaluation and by the significant correlation 
of .34 between the 2 questionnaire forms. Content 
analysis of the expressed thoughts about aging 16 
vealed primarily negative attitudes, Wide acceptan 
of various symptoms and stereotypes as concomitam 
of aging was found. Physical rather than psych 
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logical decrement was more frequently emphasized. 
—Author abstract. 


7504. Belmont, Ira. (New York Medical Coll., 
NYC) Common problems in clinical psychology 
and audiology in geriatric rehabilitation. Geri- 
atrics, 1959(Aug), 14, 496-499.—Both the psycholo- 
gist and the audiologist are concerned with problems 
of testing, relating test results to life situations, and 
personality influences on test results. Adaptations of 
test items and procedures to the geriatric condition 
are suggested.—D. T. Herman. 


7505. Bowman, Karl M., & Engle, Bernice. (U. 
California Medical Center, San Francisco) Review 
of psychiatric progress 1959: Geriatrics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 116, 629-630.—N. H. Pronko. 


7506. Codosh, H. Louis. Psychiatric orientation 
in a home for the aged. Geriatrics, 1959 (Aug), 14, 
523-527.—Psychotherapeutic orientation in a home 
for the aged is described. Case records are cited to 
illustrate how a close liaison between staff members 
enhances the therapeutic potential of the resident- 
staff relationship. —D. T. Herman. 


7507. Dimmitt, J. Sterling. (U. Florida) The 
congruence of past and ideal self concepts in the 
aging male. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 
2933.—Abstract. 


7508. Dreger, Ralph Mason, & Sweetland, And- 
ers. (Jacksonville U.) Traits of fatherhood as re- 
vealed by the factor-analysis of a parent attitude 
scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1960(Mar), 96, 115-122.— 
A set of 8-point sides was administered to 350 uni- 
versity Ss, requiring judgments on 14 items ranking 
a S’s father as remembered from childhood in terms 
of just-unjust, severe-mild, etc. Intercorrelations of 
items were subjected to centroid factor analysis, fol- 
lowed by graphical orthogonal rotation of axes. 
factors resulted, interpreted as follows: Ideal Ameri- 
can Fatherhood, Secular Non-Punitiveness, Ideal Re- 
ligious Fatherhood, Ecclesiastical Righteousness, 
Church-Going Religiosity, Puritanism, and Loving- 
kindness, Two items, Attended Church Regularly— 
Never Attended Church, and Very Religious—Not at 
all Religious, are correlated 0.85. These items head 
the list of trait elements in Factors 3 and 4, but 
neither appears significantly in the defining elements 
of the alternate factor. Of greatest significance is the 
separation of a secular American ideal fatherhood 
factor from a religious one.—Author abstracts. 


7509. Drewery, Richard Key. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Psychological attributes of old age as measured 
by the Copple Sentence Completion Test. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2885.—Abstract. 


7510. Linden, M. E. (Philadelphia Dept. Public 
Health, Pa.) Cultural and socio-psychological 
considerations in work with the aged. Soc. 
Casewk., 1959(Nov), 40, 479-486.—Included in this 
article is a discussion of the following: the mag- 
nitude of the aged and aging segment of the popula- 
tion; the family of today contrasted with the Roman 
family of 508-202 B.C. ; cultural rejection and exclu- 
sion of the aging and the aged; psychological and 
physiological changes in and after the middle years; 
Some hopeful prospects for children, parents, and 
grandparents of the "elongated" family; and the 
modern social revolution and changes in family lead- 
ership.—G. Hearn. 
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7511. Livingston, Patricia Jane. (New York U.) 
The work attitudes of chronically ill and aging 
persons: А comparison of the work attitudes of 
two groups of patients refererred to a sheltered 
workshop in a municipal custodial institution. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Apr), 20, 4175.—Abstract. 


7512. Russek, Henry I. (United States Public 
Health Service Hosp., Staten Island, N.Y.) Emo- 
tional factors in atherosclerosis. Geriatrics, 1959 
(Aug), 14, 479-482.—A comparison of 100 coronary 
patients under age 40 with 100 controls shows a 4.6 
to 1 ratio of incidence of occupational and emotional 
stress in the coronary group. The disease may repre- 
sent а maladaptation syndrome.—D. T. Herman. 


7513. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburn, Canada) Patients who grow old in a 
mental hospital Geriatrics, 1959(Sep), 14, 581- 
590.—A series of studies on the effect of long term 
hospitalization showed that contact with the outside 
decreases with length of hospitalization and that the 
patients’ values become more and more deviant.—D. 
T. Herman. 


7514. Verden, P. F., & Michael, A. L. (County 
Hosp., Milwaukee, Wis.) А comparison of success- 
fully and unsuccessfully retired groups. Geriatrics, 
1959(Aug), 14, 528-532.—Statistical comparisons 
identified 16 group differences, some of which sup- 
port previous findings and others suggesting addi- 
tional features of old age adjustment. General traits 
of stability, responsibility, other-directedness, pro- 
ductivity, and health were found characteristic of the 
successfully retired.—2D. T. Herman. 
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7515. Adams, Andrew A. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Identifying socially maladjusted school 
children. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1960(Feb), 61, 
3-36.—The inventory applied Bernberg’s direction of 
perception technique to children aged 10-16. This 
measure was called the Truth About People Test 
(TAP). The instrument constructed was used to 
estimate degrees of conformity as revealed by the S’s 
response toward a variety of social goals and values. 
It was given to a standard school sample and a de- 
linquent sample. The standard sample consisted of 
2048 children obtained from Grades 5-11 in a num- 
ber of public and parochial schools. The public 
schools provided 1510 regular class children and 161 
mentally retarded children from special classes. The 
parochial schools provided 337 children from Grades 
5-11. For purposes of comparison the scale was 
given to 761 institutionalized delinquents selected 
from 6 different California detention facilities. The 
independent variables (sex, grade, age, IQ, father’s 
occupation, cultural background, adjustment rating) 
were used to determine whether significant relation- 
ships existed among the various groups and sub- 
groups. The attitude scale identified the various sub- 
samples as follows: (a) Standard school sample ob- 
tained lower mean scores (showing conformity) than 
could be expected by chance. (b) The delinquent 
sample produced significantly higher mean scores 
(less conforming) than the standard school sample. 
(c) As age and grade level in the standard school 
samples increased, so did the mean scores (showing 
less conformity). (d) In the standard school sample 
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boys received higher scores (less conforming) than 
girls. (e) Greater conformity scores appeared in the 
IQ range from 80-139. Above IQ 140 and below IQ 
IQ 70 lower conformity scores were evident. (f) 
Cultural subgroups were found to be significantly 
related to test scores. (g) Children rated as well 
adjusted earned significantly more conforming scores 
than Ss rated maladjusted-shy and maladjusted-ag- 
gressive. (h) No significant difference in mean 
Scores was found between the parochial and public 
school children. Conformity, as measured by the 
attitude scale developed in this research, is related to 
social adjustment.—Author abstract. 

7516. Angermeier, Wilhelm F. (U. Georgia) 
Some basic aspects of social reinforcements in al- 
bino rats. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2912- 
2913.—Abstract. 

7517. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.) Understanding 
organizational behavior. Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey, 
1960 xii, 179 p. $5.00.—The outline of the author's 
theoretical model for defining and studying relevant 
variables in human personality and in organizations 
and the processes by which they influence one an- 
other. The data collection method, semi-structured 
interviews, is described, along with considerations 
involved in the interviewer-respondent relationship. 
The model for analyzing the data involves quantifica- 
tions of demands made by the formal organization 
on the employee; predispositions employees may wish 
to express, informal activities employees create to 
adapt to the formal organization, and administrative 
reactions to the informal activities. Chapters are de- 
voted to usefulness of this approach both to the re- 
searcher and to management. Examples of the use- 
fulness of the framework are presented in deepening 
of understanding of the organization and in predict- 
ing human behavior within it. Evaluations of the 
usefulness of organizational analysis are provided 
from feedback sessions and interviews with various 
levels of management. A section is devoted to key 
questions which yet remain unanswered.—J. G. Col- 
men, 

7518, Banghart, Frank W. (U. Virginia) 
Group structure, anxiety, and problem-solving 
efficiency. J. exp. Educ., 1959(Dec), 28, 171-174.— 
24 Ss were used to study the relative difference re- 
garding the influence of anxiety on problem-solving 
between Ss assigned to cooperative and noncoopera- 
tive groups. It was reported that anxiety seemed 
to have a more pronounced influence on the coopera- 
tive group than on the noncooperative group in work- 
ing on the “hard” problem, both with respect to time 
and efficiency —E. F. Gardner. 

7519. Barkman, Paul Friesen. (New York U.) 
A study of the relationship of the needs for be- 
longing and conformity to religious beliefs and 
values in a Christian college. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Apr), 20, 4196.—Abstract. 

7520. Bartlett, Claude J. Dimensions of leader- 
ship behavior in classroom discussion groups. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 280-284.—A factor analy- 
sis of 300 phrases describing leadership behavior in a 
classroom discussion group was done using the 
Wherry-Winer Method. The study was done to ex- 
amine the dimensions of leadership behavior in a 
classroom group discussion situation. The analysis 
yielded 4 group factors and a large general factor. 
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The general factor was interpreted as a general 
tendency to make high or low applicability ratings of 
the phrases on the basis of the halo effect. The 4 
group factors were interpreted in terms of the ways 
which a group member can contribute to the group 
discussion; ideas and information, friendly atmos- 
phere, labor and effort, policy and decisions. 


7521. Battista, Orlando A. The power to in- 
fluence people. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1959. vii, 189 p. $4.95.—The key to the power 
to influence people favorably is to: inflate their egos 
(compliments serve this purpose admirably), suppress 
your own feelings (of envy, hostility, annoyance, de- 
pression, etc.), keep your own beliefs to yourself 
(“Avoid getting entangled in any topics of conversa- 
tion that might encourage you to.take a blunt opposi- 
tion stand,” discuss what the other person is inter- 
ested in (prepare yourself for this by doing some 
research on his interests and skills), make him feel 
superior to you in some way, bring antagonists over 
to your side (asking for their help is a good method 
for accomplishing this). Illustrated profusely with 
anecdotes are techniques on: (a) how employees 
may influence employers and thus insure their ad- 
vancement, (b) how employers may influence em- 
ployees and so gain their loyalty and devotion to the 
job, (c) how husbands may make certain of the con- 
tinuing love and cooperation of their wives and chil- 
dren, (d) how speakers may guarantee the success of 
their speeches, and (e) how people may make and 
hold friends who will contribute to their success in 
life. “... the most respected conclusion is that in 
your dealings with people, if you want to influence 
and impress them, you have to swim with the current 
or bend with the whims of others. Your chances of 
winning supporters for your case by bucking the 
stream of conformity, by striking out as an eccentric 
individualist, are slim. . . . Certainly it has been my 
experience that the most popular and successful peo- 
ple are constantly bubbling over with pats on the 
back for others whether they know them or not, and 
especially for those they want to impress or whose 
support they wish to gain."—C. E pstein. 

7522. Beck, Isabel Holderman Handley. (U. 
Southern California) A study of criteria of social 
perception and some related variables. Disserta- 
VERRE IY 1959 (Dec), 20, 2372-2373.—Abstract. 

23. Benedetti, David T, & Hill, Joseph G. 
(U. New Mexico) A determiner of Ше esi 
of a trait in impression formation. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960( Mar), 60, 278-280. “Тһе hypothesis 
that the centrality of a trait varies with the strength 
of that trait in the perceiver receives qualified sup- 
port with respect to the trait pair sociable-unsociable. 
-; Тће results . . . in indicating that one's own so- 
ciability may influence the centrality of that trait in 
the рше of impressions of others, enhance the 
possibility at ‘person perception’ may involve other 
relationships between the traits of the perceiver and 
those of the perceived regarding the saliency and 
weight of those traits in the resulting impressions.” 
—6G. Frank. 

7524. Bennis, W.G. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Leadership theory and administrative 
behavior: The problem of authority. Admin. Sct. 
Quart., 1959(Dec), 4, 259-301.—A discussion of the 
confusions and lacunae in leadership theory is fol- 
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lowed by a review of philosophies, ideologies, and 
practices that identifies 2 major movements : the tradi- 
tional theorists and the human relations proponents. 
Contemporary revisions and models that endeavor to 
ameliorate the tensions between these movements are 
considered. An explanation of leadership is given 
that tries to account for the efficacy of certain leader- 
ship propositions with respect to a priori criteria of 
organizational effectiveness.—V. M. Staudt. 

7525. Berry, Paul McCoy. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Consensus of role perceptions in a wel- 
fare planning council Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Арг), 20, 4196-4197.—Abstract. 

7526. Bieri, James. (Columbia U.) Parental 
identification, acceptance of authority, and within- 
sex differences in cognitive behavior. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 60, 76-79.—Male and fe- 
male college students were compared in regard to 
their cognitive behavior (Witkin's Embedded Figure 
Test [see 28: 8566]), and this related to parental 
identification and acceptance of authority. It was 
hypothesized that Ss who identify with fathers would 
also be more field-dependent and demonstrate a low 
degree of acceptance of authority. The groups were 
not differentiated on the above characteristics as re- 
gards their sex; more women than men in this sam- 
ple identified with father and vice versa. Accep- 
tance of authority and field-dependence/independence 
were significantly correlated. The hypotheses were 
only partially supported.—G. Frank. 

7527. Bookbinder, Lawrence Joseph. (North- 
western U.) Self perception, social perception, 
and response sets in high and low authoritarians. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2410.—Abstract. 

„7528. Borg, Walter R. (Utah State U.) Pre- 
diction of small group role behavior from per- 
sonality variables. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960 
(Jan), 60, 112-116.—"A sample of 819 Air Force 
officers was administered a test battery designed to 
predict the individual's role in small group situations. 
This battery was factor analyzed, yielding four fac- 
tors: Assertiveness, Power Orientation, Rigidity, and 
Aggressive Nonconformity." Assertiveness corre- 
lated best with the predicted small group behavior. 
24 refs.—G. Frank. 

7529. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Cornell U.) The 
Stability of interpersonal judgments in independ- 
ent situations. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960 
(Mar), 60, 188-194 —Ranking of self in relation- 
ship to position in a group was related to ratings of 
self. Ranking was relatively independent of specific 
content of rating but dependent upon size of group. 
—G. Frank. 

7530. Bredemeier, Harry C., & Toby, Jackson. 
(Rutgers U.) Social problems in America: Costs 
and casualities in an acquisitive society. New 
York: John Wiley, 1960. xvi, 510 p. $675.—A 
combination of Parsonian and Mertonian sociologi- 
cal theory is used to analyze social problems in Amer- 
ica. Among the major somial problems dealt with 
are crime, mental illness, unemployment, intergroup 
conflict, and other related problems, which the au- 
thors view as the costs and casualties of an acquisi- 
tive society. Contains case materials and annotated 
references.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7531. Brown, Philip K. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Eldridge, Calif.) The social desirability variable 
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and verbal learning performance. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Apr), 51, 52-59.—This study was con- 
cerned with 2 aspects of “social desirability”: (a) as 
a property of the verbal stimuli, and (b) as a need 
of the person to respond in a socially desirable man- 
ner. The effect of these variables on the process of 
learning and recall was examined by utilizing the 
statements scaled for social desirability, and college 
Ss selected by a test (the Social Desirability Scale) 
measuring the need to respond to a socially desirable 
manner. Results showed that the lst aspect of so- 
cial desirability was significantly related to the proc- 
ess of learning, but not to recall. On the 2nd aspect, 
significant intrasex differences were observed which 
could not be accounted for by the data, but some sug- 
gestions were offered leading to future research. 


7532. Bush, George, & London, Perry. (U. Illi- 
nois) On the disappearance of knickers: Hy- 
potheses for the functional analysis of the psy- 
chology of clothing. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(May), 
51, 359-366.—A rationale for the formulation of 3 
hypotheses for the analysis of the differentiation 
function of clothing in terms of the social roles and 
self-concepts of wearers of particular articles. These 
are: (a) differences in modes of dress within a par- 
ticular society are indicative of differences in social 
roles and self-concepts of members of that society; 
(b) changes in fundamental or enduring modes of 
dress in a society are indicative of changes in the so- 
cial roles and self-concepts of members of that so- 
ciety; (c) the greater or smaller the variability of 
clothing styles in a society, the less or more respec- 
tively well-defined and conflict-free are social roles 
in that society. In illustration of these hypotheses, 
an analysis of the differentiation function served by 
the wearing of knickers and the role changes of pre- 
pubescent boys which accompanied that disappearance 
is presented.—Author abstract. 


7533. Cannon, Larry Dennis. (Purdue U.) Au- 
thoritarian attitudes: Comparison of the factor 
patterns from several populations. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Jan), 20, 2884-2885.—Abbstract. 


7534. Cartwright, Dorwin. А field theoretical 
conception of power. In Dorwin Cartwright ( Ed.), 
Studies in social power (see 34: 6701). Pp. 183- 
220.—Various definitions of power are reviewed, and 
then a theoretical model is developed based on the 
work of Kurt Lewin. Some of the terms employed 
are "agent," "act of agent," "motive base," "locus," 
“magnitude,” and “ time series.” “The theory of 
power is concerned with those psychological forces 
acting in P's life space which are activated by agents 
other than P. Its basic building block is the dyadic 
relation between two agents, О and P." 24 refs.— 
A. E. Kuensli. 

7535. Cartwright, Dorwin. Power: А neglected 
variable in social psychology. In Dorwin Cart- 
wright (Еа), Studies in social power (see 34: 
6701). Pp. 1-1 . it is simply not possible to 
deal adequately with data which are clearly social 
psychological without getting involved with matters 
of power." Relevant research in the fields of lead- 
ership, communication, prejudice, and interpersonal 
relations is reviewed. 33 refs—A. E. Kuenzli. 

7536. Cohen, Arthur R. Situational structure, 
self-esteem, and threat-oriented reactions to 
power. In Dorwin Cartwright (Ed.), Studies in so- 
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cial power (see 34: 6701). Рр. 35-52—The major 
hypothesis was that “the exercise of power in an am- 
biguous situation would produce more threat for the 
person over whom it is exercised than in a struc- 
tured situation, and that persons with low self-esteem 
would experience more threat than those with high 
self-esteem.” The tasks were word-picture match- 
ing tests and the Ss were 88 female employees of a 
public utility company.—4. E. Kuenzli. 


7537. Coleman, James S. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The adolescent subculture and academic achieve- 
ment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960(Jan), 65, 337-347.— 
The athlete has high status in the adolescent subcul- 
ture because he holds the key to his school’s prestige 
among other schools, On the other hand, the out- 
standing student has little or no way to bring glory 
to his school and receives more ridicule than reward 
for his efforts from his peers. It seems that higher 
evaluation of muscle over mind is a factor contribut- 
ing to poor academic achievement among students 
with greater than average intellectual abilities as 
well as ће mediocre.—R. M. Frumkin. 


7538. Damrin, Dora E. 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) The Russell Sage Social 
Relations Test: A technique for measuring group 
problem solving skills in elementary school chil- 
dren. J. exp. Educ., 1959(Sep), 28, 85-99.—A 
situational test was devised to assess the nature and 
quality of 2 kinds of skill in social relations: skill 
in cooperative group planning procedures and skill 
in techniques of cooperative group action. The de- 
velopment of the test, its rationale, and properties 
are described in detail.—E. F. Gardner. 


7539. Di Vesta, Francis J., & Merwin, Jack C. 
(Syracuse U.) The effects of need-oriented com- 
munications on attitude change. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1960( Jan), 60, 80-85.—" Several hypotheses 
concerning attitude change . . . derived from a cog- 
nitive theory of attitude structure were tested ex- 
perimentally. . . . changes in attitude were demon- 
strated. An index based upon need strength and 
change in perceived instrumentality for the need en- 
gaged in the communication was found to be only 
slightly related to change in attitude for Ше... 
groups, Similar indexes based on other needs and 
over all needs measured were found not to be related 
to shifts in attitude."—G. Frank. 


7540. Doby, John T. (Wofford Coll) Some 
effects of bias on learning. J. soc. Psychol., 1960 
(Feb), 51, 199-209.—3 basic assumptions were made 
regarding the antecedent conditions under which 
much pastlearning occurs. With these assumptions 
in mind, an experiment was designed to test the hy- 
pothesis that Ss will have more difficulty in learning 
the right answers to statements initially answered 
wrong than to statements initially answered “don’t 
know." The Ss were given instructions in the 
form of lectures and reading assignments about a 
group of statements on which they had given biased 
answers to some and unbiased answers to others on 
a pretest. The hypothesis that a previous biased an- 
swer would interfere significantly more with subse- 
quent learning than a "don't know" answer was con- 
firmed.—Author abstract. 


7541. Edelstein, J. David. (New York U.) The 
effects of anchoring on later social judgments. 
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Dissertation Abstr. 1960(Apr), 20, 4197-4198.— 
Abstract. 


7542. Ehrlich, Howard Jay. (Michigan State 
U.) The analysis of role conflicts in a complex 
organization: The police. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3871.—Abstract. 


7543. Eisman, Bernice. Some operational meas- 
ures of cohesiveness and their interactions. Нит. 
Relat., 1959 (Apr), 12, 183-189.—14 natural student 
groups were tested to determine their level of group 
cohesiveness. The measures revealed no significant 
differences, 18 refs.—M. York. 


7544. Exline, Ralph V., & Ziller, Robert C. Sta- 
tus congruency and interpersonal conflict in de- 
cision-making groups. Hum. Relat., 1959( Apr), 
12, 147-162.—20 groups of 3 female students were 
rated with respect to status dimensions of ability 
and voting power. Status-congruent groups were 
rated as more congenial, greater discussion agree- 
ment, and less error reporting. Disagreement was 
not found to be related to status congruency. 20 refs. 
—M. York. 


7545. Fiske, Donald W., & Cox, John A, Jr. 
(U. Chicago) The consistency of ratings by peers. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1960 (Feb), 44, 11-17.—In the vali- 
dation and improvement of rating scales used to study 
ratings by peers, how important are contextual fac- 
tors? Although the data is for air force application, 
Ss were 144 paid college students. “... in each of 
the two replications of the design, six groups of six 
men were observed by 36 observers. . . . the Os and 
Ss reversed roles after two sets of four sessions each. 
. .. The approximately 100,000 ratings were punched 
on IBM cards and most of the computational work 
was carried out on IBM machines.” A man’s rating 
tended to vary from setting to setting and according 
to rating instructions and trait definitions—J. W. 
Russell, 


7546. French, John R. P., Jr., & Raven, Bertram. 
The bases of social power. In Dorwin Cartwright 
(Ed.), Studies in social power (see 34: 6701). Pp. 
150-1675 types of social influence, leading to vari- 
ous research hypotheses, are distinguished: referent 
power, expert power, reward power, coercive power, 
and legitimate power. Referent power, involving 
identification of P with O, will tend to have the 
broadest range. Coercion will produce decreased at- 
traction of P toward O and high resistance. Reward 
will result in increased attraction and low resistance. 

The more legitimate the coercion the less it will 
produce resistance and decreased attraction." 42 
теїз.—А. E. Kuenzli. 


7547. French, John R. P., Jr., & Snyder, Richard. 
Leadership and interpersonal power. In Dorwin 
Cartwright (Ed.), Studies in social power (see 34: 
6701). Pp. 118-149—2 experiments are reported 
which tested 7 hypotheses about the determinants and 
effectiveness of influence attempts in small groups. 
The 1st, a group judgment test, studied the signifi- 
cance of the leader on opinions of his followers 
while the 2nd, a card-sorting task, measured his in- 
fluence on productivity. Ss were air force noncom- 
missioned officers and enlisted men. Both the amount 
and effectiveness of attempted influence increase wit 


increasing acceptance of the leader by the recipient. 
—A. E. Киепай, i а 
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7548. Gage, N. L., & Chatterjee, B. B. (U. Illi- 
nois) The psychological meaning of acquiescence 
set: Further evidence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Mar), 60, 280-283.— "This paper provides fur- 
ther evidence on the hypothesis that ‘negative’ items 
—those stating authoritarian beliefs or attitudes—are 
more valid than 'positive' items for measuring au- 
thoritarianism."—G. Frank. 


7549. Garai, Joseph Ernest. (New York U.) 
Support of judgmental independence or con- 
formity in situations of exposure to strong group 
pressure. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3413- 
3414.—Abstract. 


7550. Gisbert, Pascual. Social facts in Durk- 
heim's system. Anthropos, 1959, 54, 353-369.— 
Durkheim's controverted doctrine of social facts, 
which are basic in his system, may be understood in 
the light of the influence exerted on him by Wilhelm 
Wundt's principles of actuality, creative synthesis, 
and relating analysis. By way of criticism, the prin- 
ciple of actuality does not hold in its pure form, 
while that of creative synthesis was inaccurately ap- 
plied to social facts; hence, the Durkheimian sub- 
jection of the individual to society. The last part of 
the article contains suggestions for a positive ap- 
proach to this question—W. W. Meissner. 


7551. Glass, Stephen J. (San Bernardino Air 
Materiel Area, Calif.) Helping groups make de- 
cisions. Personnel J., 1959 (Nov), 38, 208-209.—Be- 
fore a group can come to a decision, it must be aware 
of the problem, define the problem, gather data, ana- 
lyze data, generate and list alternatives. The status 
figure in the group can eliminate bottlenecks in this 
process of decision making by facilitating communi- 
cations. He can do this by listening with under- 
standing, expressing things in different ways to dif- 
ferent people, diagnosing the pulse of his unit, and 
by reflecting content and feeling.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7552. Goldberg, Alvin Arnold. (Northwestern 
U.) An experimental study of the effects of evalu- 
ation upon group behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Dec), 20, 2411.—Abstract. 


7553. Goodchilds, Jacqueline D. (U. Delaware) 
Effects of being witty on position in the social 
Structure of a small group. Sociometry, 1959 (Sep), 
22, 261-272 —The hypotheses that a Sarcastic Wit 
would be perceived as influential but unpopular and 
a Clowning Wit as popular but without influence 
were tested utilizing the status judgments of 173 
college students who first read a simulated small 
group interaction in the form of written fictional con- 
versation. “The predicted relationships between being 
witty in the specified ways and position on the power 
and popularity dimensions were in general supported 
by the data.” Judgmental basis, ie, whether judg- 
ments were made in terms of the judge or in terms 
of the judge's estimate of the feelings of the fictional 
group members, and degree of funniness of the Wit 
were complexly related to the status judgments.—H. 
"P. Shelley. 

7554. Gough, Harrison. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Theory and measurement of socialization. 
J. consult. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 24, 23-30.—Argu- 
ments are given on a theory of socialization. In ad- 
dition to a summarization, a method of psychological 
measurement is described.—4. A. Kramish. 
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7555. Hatary, Frank. A criterion for unanimity 
in French's theory of social power. In Dorwin 
Cartwright (Ed.), Studies in social power (see 34: 
6701). Pp. 168-182.—French's use of digraph theory 
in social psychology (see 31: 4473) is extended by 
providing a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
attainment of ultimate unanimity of opinions in a 
power structure. The isomorphism is demonstrated 
between French’s formalization and the theory of 
higher transition probabilities in Markov chains. 
The concepts of “automorphic groups” and “power 
subgroups” are defined and developed.—4. E. 
Kuenzli. 

7556. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll, NYC) Per- 
sonal needs and the acceptance of a new group as 
a reference group. J. soc. Psychol., 1960 (May), 51, 
349-358.—A report of the relationship between the 
perceived ability of a group to satisfy the needs of 
its members and acceptance of that group as a ref- 
erence group. Hypotheses referred to included the 
comparative as well as the absolute success of the 
new group in meeting the needs of the individual. 
Ss were 146 male freshmen at a municipal college, 
and data were obtained by means of questionnaires. 
While all hypotheses were supported by the data, the 
latter seemed to indicate that the absolute level of 
the ability of a given group to fulfill the needs of its 
members is more significant than its comparative 
standing in this respect in relation to other member- 
ship groups. The data were also interpreted to sug- 
gest the operation of a general personality tendency, 
evidenced by the comparative importance assigned to 
one’s needs, in association with a tendency to the 
ready acceptance of a new group as a reference 
group.—Author abstract. 

7557. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll, NYC) Re- 
lationships between perceived values and accept- 
ance of a new reference group. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Feb), 51, 181-190.—An investigation of the re- 
lationship between perception of value congruity and 
acceptance of a new reference group. Ss were 146 
male college freshmen. By a ranking technique, 
scores were obtained showing the relative congruity 
between Ss’ personal values, the values they perceived 
as characteristic of the new group (the college) and 
those they perceived as characteristic of their estab- 
lished groups. Results indicated that the greater the 
compatibility between the values of the individual and 
the perceived values of the new group, the more 
likely the individual is to accept the new group as a 
reference group.—Author abstract. 

7558. Harvey, О. J., & Consalvi, С. (U. Colo- 
rado) Status and conformity to pressure in in- 
formal groups. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960 
(Mar), 60, 182-187.—Effect of group status on pat- 
terns of conformity was measured. Psychophysical 
judgments were made under varying conditions, one 
involving verbal suggestions. The least conforming 
were the high and low status individuals in the group; 
the 2nd-from-the-top status man was most conform- 
ing to judgments of others—G. Frank. 

7559. Horowitz, Frances Degen. (State U. Iowa) 
The incentive value of social stimuli for preschool 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2398- 
2399.—Abstract. 

7560. Hudgins, Bryce B. (Washington О.) Ef- 
fects of group experience on individual problem 
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solving. J. educ. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 37-42.— 
Inquiry was made to determine whether specification 
(citing the steps leading to solution) is related to the 
problem solving superiority of small groups over in- 
dividuals, and whether individual problem solving 
ability improves as a result of group experience. Ss 
were 128 5th-grade girls and boys. They worked on 
sets of arithmetic problems under an experimental 
condition during the 3 days of Phase 1. Half the Ss 
worked as group members; half as individuals. 
Group members solved significantly more problems 
than Ss who worked alone. All Ss worked individ- 
ually in Phase 2. No differences were found among 
Ss’ scores in Phase 2, It was concluded that specifi- 
cation is not related to group problem solving effec- 
tiveness, and that group experience does not enhance 
individual problem solving.—Author abstract. 


7561. Irving, John A. The Social Credit move- 
ment in Alberta. Toronto, Canada: Univer. To- 
ronto Press, 1959. хі, 369 p. $6.00.—Systematic 
study of the rise of the Social Credit movement in 
Alberta as a mass psychology movement. Study is 
based upon personal interviews and analysis of pri- 
vate papers, newspapers, government records, etc. 
Explanation of how the doctrines of Social Credit, 
promoted unsuccessfully in the United States and 
the British Commonwealth for nearly 20 years, won 
acceptance in Alberta in 1935.—D. W. Twedt. . 


7562. Jackson, Jay M. A space for conceptual- 
izing person-group relationships. Hum. Relat., 
1959, 12, 3-15.—The aim is to followup research in 
group dynamics by conceptualizing variations of so- 
cial structure within the Lewinian framework of 
constructs, "Although the model presented here deals 
with only two dimensions of admittedly complex phe- 
nomena, it may have some value for exploring a wide 
range of person—group relationships as they change 
over time." Attraction and acceptance are the major 
conditions considered.—M. York. 


7563. Jahoda, Marie. (Brunel Coll. Technology) 
Conformity and independence. Hum. Relat., 1959 
(Apr), 12, 99-120.—Beginning with the notion that 
the conformity-nonconformity dichotomy is meaning- 
less, the major types of variables producing con- 
formity are mentioned. The author feels it makes 
psychological sense to speak of nonconformity, but 
prefers independent actions of persons. After a brief 
review of the literature, she concludes that new 
methods are required to understand better this “age 
of conformity.” 58 refs.—M. York. 

7564. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) The develop- 
ment of social facilitation of eating in puppies. J. 
genet, Psychol, 1960(Mar), 96, 123-127.—2 groups 
of 5 puppies each were studied for the effect of social 
facilitation in eating as soon as they were weaned. 
On some days the members of each group were fed 
together, while on other days they were fed singly 
for a total of 40 days. The results indicated that 
social facilitation appeared after a number of social 
feedings in each animal except one. In one puppy it 
appeared on the first social feeding. Once social 
facilitation appeared the animals always ate more in 
the social situation. This study would seem to cor- 
roborate the previous one that secondary reinforce- 
ment of eating develops as the animals eat in groups 
and is not generalized from other forms of social 
activity.—Author abstract. 
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7565. Jones, Allan William. (Ohio State U.) 
Age and decade changes in attitudes. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3414-3417.—Abbstract. 


7566. Jones, Reginald Lanier. (Ohio State U.) 
Some correlates of change following small group 
discussion-decision. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3855.—Abstract. 


7567. Katz, Leo, & Proctor, Charles Н. The 
concept of configuration of interpersonal relations 
in a group as a time-dependent stochastic process. 
Psychometrika, 1959 (Dec), 24, 317-327.—1f individ- 
uals in a group are asked to chose other members of 
the group for some mutual activity, then 3 2-person 
states are possible: mutual choice, one-way choice, 
and mutual nonchoice. Are the the relative frequen- 
cies of these 3 states dependent upon the 2-person 
relations of an earlier period? If so, what is the 
nature of this dependence? If choice data is avail- 
able for the group at 2 points in time, the 3 X 3 con- 
tingency table can be tested for independence by the 
usual chi square method. If chi square is large 
enough to reject the hypothesis of time-independence, 
then Markov processes are a possibility. А worked 
example presents chi square tests for constant first- 
order and second-order transition probabilities, show- 
ing that a first-order Markov chain fits the data fairly 
well.—24. Lubin. 


7568. Keislar, Evan R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The generalization of prestige among 
adolescent boys. Calif. educ. Res., 1959 (Sep), 10, 
153-156.—60 9th-grade, suburban junior high school 
boys with Otis scores over 100 were tested in groups 
of3. High and low general information achievement 
scorers were identified. Ss then reacted, in a rotating 
pattern, to 26 2-choice items adapted from the Ed- 
wards’ Personal Preference Schedule. High-achieve- 
ment “peers” were imitated significantly more fre- 
quently than were low-achievement counterparts. 
question is raised regarding the possibility of greater 
generalization.—T. E. Newland. 


7569. King, Bert T. Relationships between sus- 
ceptibility to opinion change and child-rearing 
practices. In Carl L Hovland & Irving L. Janis 
(Eds), Personality and persuasibility (see 34: 7155). 
Pp. 207-221.—High school students checked their 
agreement on 45 opinion items using a 7-point scale. 
After 21 days, they again checked their agreement 
with the same opinion items, but this time the an- 
swers supposedly given by parents, teachers, or peers 
were indicated for each item on the questionnaires 
given to the 254 experimental Ss but not on the ques- 
tionnaires given to the 44 control Ss. The experi- 
mental Ss showed a significant change. The girls 
changed their opinions significantly more than the 
boys. All Ss were given the Beli Adjustment In- 
ventory and a questionnaire concerning their home 
life and attitudes toward their parents which covered 
parental domination, rejection, and aggression. № 
significant relationships were found between sucepti- 
bility and Bell Home Adjustment scale, parental re- 
jection or parental aggression for either boys 01 
girls. Girls showed a significant relationship between 
the parental domination scale and susceptibility, but 
boys did not. Individual items, however, indicate! 
a tendency for parentally dominated boys with low 
rebellion scores and boys whose parents deman 
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unquestioning obedience to have higher susceptibility 
scores.—M. B. Mitchell. : 

7570. Klaus, Rupert A. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers)  Interrelationships of attributes that 
accepted and rejected children ascribe to their 
peers. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2412.— 
Abstract. 

7571. Kojima, Hideo. (Kyoto U., Japan) Oyako 
kankei to yoji no shakaika. [Parent-child relation- 
ship and socialization of preschool children.] Jap. 
J. educ. Psychol, 1960, 7, 200-209.—47 nursery 
school children, 5.97 mean age, were used. Parental 
acceptance and parental dominance were rated by 
nurses on a rating scale. Socialization of children 
was measured by a behavior scale and P-F test. A 
sociometric test was also administered. Results were 
as follows: Ss with high parental control (C-H) 
showed high behavior scores; though not significant, 
Ss of С-Н tended to show low E%, high 1% and M% 
in P-F test; the effect of parental control varied with 
different social status of the child; child's behavior 
in a group situation is a function of degree of frus- 
tration tolerance, group pressure, and socialization. 
2 case reports. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

7572. Leckie, Janet T. (New York U.) Self- 
image of competence, peer-relations and anomie in 
a group of l0th grade girls. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Mar), 20, 3872-3873.—Abstract. 

7573. Levinger, George. The development of 
perceptions and behavior in newly formed social 
power relationships. In Dorwin Cartwright (Ed.), 
Studies in social power (see 34: 6701). Pp. 83-98.— 
In this experiment, 2-person groups worked on "city 
planning" kinds of problems under 2 conditions of 
manipulation: (a) the S's initial information about 
his partner in terms of “superiority” or “inferiority,” 
(b) acceptant or rejectant behavior by the stooge 
toward the responses of his partner. Ss were 64 
male undergraduates. Several hypotheses in the area 
of interpersonal perception and behavior were con- 
firmed.—4. E. Knensli. 

75/4. Lippitt, Gordon L. (American U.) Ef- 
fects of information about group desire for change 
on members of a group. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4200.— Abstract. 

7575. Littunen, Yrjo, & Gaier, Eugene L. (U. 
Helsinki, Finland) Occupational values and modes 
of conformity. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 123- 
133.—To test the hypothesis that the acceptance or 
Tejection of the so-called capitalistic occupational 
values of individualism and self-initiative are related 
to the modes of conformity of inner-direction and 
other-direction, a sample of 271 Ss drawn from the 
city of Turku, Finland, was asked to list 3 each of 
what they considered their greatest personality assets 
and liabilities. An index of so-called capitalistic oc- 
cupational values of individualism and self-initiative 
was also obtained. That no significance was obtained 

etween personality assets and self-initiative and 
&roup-initiative value supporters, nor between the 
Personality assets and self-control and group-control 
values, was interpreted as a reflection of guilt wherein 
differential satisfactions and assets are not experi- 
enced as favorable, or admitted as such. The hy- 
Pothesis of perceptual defense was posited to support 

nese results, and is discussed in terms of the Fin- 
nish cultural setting—Author abstract. 
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7576. Liverant, Shephard. (U. Colorado) The 
use of Rotter’s social learning theory in develop- 
ing a personality inventory. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Dec), 20, 2386-2387.—Abstract. 

7577. Lorge, Irving, & Solomon, Herbert. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Group and individual performance in 
problem solving related to previous exposure to 
problem, level of aspiration, and group size. Be- 
hav, Sci., 1960(Jan), 5, 28-38.—Proposed and found 
evidence to support the assumption that groups are 
superior to individual problem solvers because if the 
group has only 1 member with the ability to solve the 
problem the group will solve it; and the probability 
of this is greater the larger the group. The factor 
of previous experience appeared quite important in 
problem solving and thus tends to make noncompara- 
ble studies done at different time periods where recent 
groups have increased experience with problems and 
puzzles. Level of aspiration was important to the 
extent that no individual without aspiration and work- 
ing alone solved the problem; this tendency was 
carried over to group performance.—J. Arbit. 

7578. Lucito, Leonard Joseph. (U. Illinois) А 
comparison of the independence-conformity be- 
havior of intellectually bright and dull children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3418-3419.—Ab- 
stract. 

7579. Lundy, Richard McPherson. (Ohio State 
U.) Assimilative projection in interpersonal per- 
ceptions. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3382. 
—Abstract. 

7580. Lutzker, Daniel Robert. (Ohio State U.) 
Internationalism, sex-role and amount of informa- 
tion as variables in a two-person, non-zero sum 
game. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4175- 
4176.—Abstract. 

7581. Machotka, Otakar. (Harpur Coll.) A 
contribution to the theory of culture change. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1959(May-Jun), 43, 333-340.— 
The aim of this paper is to point out the need for 
research in an unexplored area and to denote its di- 
rection, The most important unconscious processes 
which are relevant to culture change are: perception ; 
forgotten experiences; learning; habit routine, auto- 
matic behavior; imitation; cognition; sentiment and 
social ties. Generally 1 basic factor is the leading 
element in cultural patterns, but there are configura- 
tions or patterns which have 2 or more components. 
Among these the author discusses attitudes, values, 
norms, etc. Configurations may be produced by psy- 
chological laws, by culture, by the individual per- 
sonality, and by unique conditions of the group.— 
M. Muth. 

7582. MacKinnon, William J. (U. Arizona) 
Behavioral research and intergroup communica- 
tion. J. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 49, 339-348.—3 possi- 
ble systems of communication among groups were 
described. These systems have become possible 
largely because of procedures developed in the be- 
havioral sciences, e.g., content analysis. Prominent 
characteristics of the 3 models for communication are 
the personal anonymity of the individual communica- 
tors and intergroup messages which are representa- 
tive of the views held in the participating groups. 
Reasons were presented for expecting that the com- 
munication systems, if actualized, would promote an 
increase in free expression and would further interest 
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in the communicative process. Relevant behavioral 
research was suggested.—Author abstract. 

7583. Maier, Milton Herbert. (Purdue U.) 
Dogmatism related to attitudes toward adoles- 
cence as an institution. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2890.—Abstract. 

7584. Mann, John H., & Mann, Carola Honroth. 
(New York U.) The relative effectiveness of role 
playing and task oriented group experience in pro- 
ducing personality and behavior change. /. soc. 
Psychol., 1960 (May), 51, 313-317.—An investigation 
is made of the effectiveness of task oriented study 
group activity and role playing activity in producing 
personality and behavior change. 72 Ss were ran- 
domly selected from a graduate course in Education. 
The Ss were stratified for race and sex and randomly 
assigned to groups of 8 which met over a period of 
3 weeks, 4 times a week, for 1 hour. During the 
group meetings 6 of the groups engaged in selí- 
directed role playing, and 3 groups engaged in task 
oriented study activity. An analysis of group mem- 
ber ratings obtained at the 3rd and 10th session in- 
dicated that study group members changed signifi- 
cantly more than role-playing group members on the 
variables of “desirability as a friend," “cooperative- 
ness,” and “general adjustment.”—Author abstract. 

7585. Marlowe, David. (Ohio State U.) Some 
personality and behavioral correlates of conform- 
ity. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2388-2389. 
—Abstract. 

7586. Mason, William A. (U. Wisconsin) So- 
cially mediated reduction in emotional responses 
of young rhesus monkeys. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Jan), 60, 100-104.—“Two studies investigated 
the effect of various social stimuli upon emotional re- 
sponsiveness of 12 young rhesus monkeys raised in 
the laboratory in the visual presence of other young 
monkeys. . . . results suggest that the nature of Ss’ 
previous social experience was an important determi- 
nant of stimulus effectiveness in reducing emotional 
distress. The capacity of a social stimulus to mitigate 
emotional disturbance did not appear to be dependent 
upon nor derived from feeding or other nurturant 
experience.” —G. Frank. 

7587. Michel, Ernst. (Akad. Arbeit, Frankfurt, 
Germany) Der Prozess Gesellschaft contra Per- 
son: Soziologische Wandlungen im nachgoethe- 
schen Zeitalter. [The process society vs. person: 
Sociological changes in the post-Goethean era.] 
Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1959. 247 p. DM 
14.80.—Goethe sought an immanent self-realization 
of the personality in a “silent” world. Author sees 
personality development in a historical "Lebens- 
raum,” in dialogue with Thou, responding to a per- 
sonal calling from God, ready to meet an unknown 
future. The industrialized society needs 1-dimen- 
sional personalities and even the mass-produced rec- 
reation can not stop depersonalization. This dam- 
ages marriage, father’s role, and children's develop- 
ment. Needed is not adjustment to, but mastery of, 
the new situation, Family and small groups could 
become the nuclei for “Entmassung” ("de-massing"). 
The aged need opportunities to develop their BEA 
creativity and wisdom made possible by a brain built 
to function 100-120 years.—E. Bakis. 

7588. Milam, Albert Tennyson. (U. Oklahoma) 
Ego-involved judgments and socio-defined sex 
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roles. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2038— 
2939.—Abstract. 1 


7589. Mohanna, A. I., & Argyle, Michael. (Al- - 
Azhar U., Cairo, Egypt) А cross-cultural study of 
structured groups with unpopular central mem- 
bers. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 139- 
140.—“This paper reports an experiment on the per- 
formance of small social groups with restricted chan- 
nels of communication. Central members of 2 
kinds of group structures, “wheel” and “circle,” were 
selected on the basis of being either popular or un- 
popular. Groups that are formed on the basis of à 
“wheel” seem to function better than "circle" groups 
or wheel groups with unpopular leaders.—G. Prank. 


7590. Morton, Anton S. (Princeton U.) Simi- 
larity as a determinant of friendship: A multi-di- 
mensional study. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), _ 
20, 3857-3858.—Abstract. 


7591. Noll, Victor H. (Michigan State U.) Re- 
lation of scores on Davis-Eells Games to socio- 
economic status, inteligence test results, and 
school achievement. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 119-129.—The Davis-Eells Games, Otis Quick- - 
Scoring Tests, and a questionnaire on the father’s 
occupation were given to 313 children in Grades 2-6 
in a medium-sized midwestern industrial city. The - 
California Achievement Test was also given in the 3rd 
and 4th grades. Intercorrelations obtained showed 
nearly a zero г between the Davis-Eells IPSA (In- 
dex of Problem Solving Ability) and socioeconomic 
status. For the Otis and the IPSA the mean r was 
40 + .07 and .27 + .14 between IPSA and the Cali- 
fornia scores. The Otis and the California scores 
had r's of — .35 and — .30 respectively with the socio- 
economic index. The implications of these findings 
are discussed—W, Coleman. 


7592. Nuyens, F. J. C. J. Interpretatie: Een 
moeilijk onderdeel van de kunst van het leiding- 
geven. [Interpretation: A difficult aspect of the art 
of leadership.] Mens Onderneming, 1959 (Nov), 13, 
342-348.—A leader needs to be a good listener even 
more than a good speaker. Prejudgments and stereo- 
typing should be avoided in evaluating interviews 
and interviewees. It is desirable to choose the most 
favorable interpretation when possible. Merit-rating 
depends on skillful interpretation of interview ma- - 
terial by the industrial leader.—S. Duker. 


7593. Opler, Marvin K. (Ed.) Culture and men- 
tal health. New York: MacMillan, 1959. xxi, 538 
p. $875.—7 reprinted articles. 8 1957 symposium 
papers, and 8 new contributions were selected to 
be representative of the diversity of world cultures 
and alternative analytic methods. Anthropological 
field observation, psychoanalysis, sociology, and pub- 
lic health statistics are employed to illustrate the 
variable effects of culture and stress on mental health. 
—R. L. Sulzer, 


7594. Ostow, M. The control of human be- 
havior. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959, 40, 273-286 — 
The behavior of others can be influenced by logi 
demonstration, or by manipulating instinctual mecha- 
nisms. The latter method includes inducing regres- 
sive attitudes in the individual, for they make him 
more amenable to outside control. Knowledge by 4 
individual of psychoanalytical principles enables 
to resist emotional influence.—G. Elias. 
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7595. Pinkard, Calvin M., Jr. (U. Florida) Ef- 
fects of three attitudinal factors on initial impres- 
sions of individuals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2924.—Abstract. 

7596. Purcell, Kenneth; Modrick, John A., & 
Yamahiro, Roy. (U. Kentucky) Item vs. trait ac- 
curacy in interpersonal perception. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Apr), 62, 285-292—One purpose was to 
investigate generality of accuracy between persons, 
traits, and measures. Another was to evaluate the 
effect upon accuracy with and without knowledge of 
results. The findings on generality of accuracy be- 
tween targets, traits, and measures were negative. A 
question was raised about the nature of the accuracy 
criterion since there was no consistent relationship 
between item accuracy and trait accuracy. Knowl- 
edge of sex and educational status alone led to sig- 
nificantly more hits than when Ss were given not 
only this information but also item by item knowledge 
of a particular target’s responses, In contrast to this 
loss of accuracy for the item accuracy measure, there 
appeared some tendency for a gain in trait score ac- 
curacy with additional data—Author abstract. 

7597. Radloff, Roland Walter. (U. Minnesota) 
Opinion and affiliation, Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Dec), 20, 2403.—Abstract. 

7598. Redlich, F. C., & Pepper, Max P. (Yale 
U.) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Social 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat, 1960(Jan), 116, 
611-616.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7599. Rettig, Salomon; Jacobson, Frank N., & 
Pasamanick, Benjamin. (Psychiatric Inst., Colum- 
bus, О.) Attitude toward status and its effect 
upon status judgments. /. soc. Psychol, 1960 
(May), 51, 331-341.—4A group of 288 judges attach- 
ing high importance to status was compared to a 
group of 177 judges attaching low importance to 
Status, with respect to status judgments of various 
occupations under conditions of high, medium, and 
low personal involvement, and following shifts in 
reference groups (own profession, professional coun- 
terpart, and general public). The magnetic board 
rating technique was used to obtain the judgments. 
The attitude toward status affected status judgments 
most under conditions of low personal involvement. 
Shifting the reference group produced a separate 
effect. It was concluded that the attitude toward 
status has an important effect upon status judgments 
under conditions of high personal involvement, which 
can be brought to light only when the reference 
group remains constant.—Author abstract. 

7600. Rhine, Ramon J. (System Development 
Corp. Lodi, N.J.) The effect of peer group influ- 
ence upon concept-attitude development and 
change. J. soc, Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 173-179.— 
A test was made of the joint effect of peer group re- 
sponses and consistency of reinforcement upon con- 
cept-attitude development, strength, and change. The 
traits of a fictional group were predicted by S, and E 
said after each prediction whether S was correct or 
not. Some Ss made their predictions after hearing 
peer responses which were always or almost always 
Contradictory to E's response. Other Ss made their 
predictions after hearing peer responses. It was 
found that peer responses enhance concept-attitude 
development and influence concept-attitude change in 
interaction with consistency of reinforcement. The 
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results were explained in terms of the cue value of 
peer reactions and the relative discriminativeness of 
the concept-attitude.—Author abstract. 


7601. Rhodes, William Conley, Jr. (Ohio State 
U.) The influence of generalized and specific ex- 
pectancy upon categorization of cue-reinforcement 
sequences. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 
3389-3390.—Abstract. 


7602. Rosen, Sidney. Effects of adjustment on 
the perception and exertion of social power. In 
Dorwin Cartwright (Ed.), Studies in social power 
(see 34: 6701). Рр. 69-82.—An analysis of data 
from studies at 2 summer camps for preadolescent 
and adolescent boys. ^"... those who are better ad- 
justed in previous social environments are more 
likely, in a new group context, to perceive accurately 
their own relative power, to perceive accurately the 
power positions of others, to agree with each other 
about who holds what position of power in the group, 
to achieve greater success in influencing other group 
members, and to be perceived by other group mem- 
bers as having greater power.” 20 refs.—4. E. 
Kuenzli. 


7603. Rosenberg, Leon Aaron. (Purdue U.) 
An empirical investigation of the relationships be- 
tween group size, prior-experience, response-cer- 
tainty, and conformity. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2925.—Abstract. 


7604. Ruff, George E., Leve, Edwin Z, & 
Thaler, Victor H. (Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) 
Studies of isolation and confinement. Aerospace 
Med., 1959(Aug), 30, 599-604.—2 types of experi- 
ments to study the influence of isolationist confine- 
ment on behavior were undertaken. In the 1st, con- 
finement was studied under simulated operational 
conditions by placing groups of 5 men for 5 days in 
a compartment 17 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and 6 ft. high. 
Behavioral measures were selected to allow observa- 
tion of the group as a whole, as well as of the in- 
dividuals who formed it. These permitted descrip- 
tion of both overt behavior and less apparent, but 
conscious attitudes. In the 2nd type of experiment 
the objective was to find how different individuals 
react to unusual situations, Results are discussed in 
terms of a member of group observational measures, 
psychiatric, physiological, and biochemical test meas- 
ures.—A. Debons. 


7605. Shelley, Harry P. (U. Nebraska) Status 
consensus, leadership, and satisfaction with the 
group. J. soc, Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 157-164.— 
It was hypothesized that the degree of agreement 
among the group members on who ranked first on a 
continuum defined as leadership is related to satisfac- 
tion with the group. 3 indices of agreement on the 
first rank were developed including an entropy meas- 
ure, Members of 13 girls clubs (230 Ss) rated 
their group on its effectiveness in attaining group 
goals and ranked in order 3 or more group members 
who did the most in helping the group attain its 
goals. 2 sources of variance in satisfaction with the 
group were ascertained: (a) whether or not S ranked 
the high ranking group member first, and (b) the 
degree of agreement in the group on first rankings. 
The findings are related to status consensus, focused 
vs. distributed leadership, and group effectiveness.— 
Author abstract. 
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7606. Sommer, Robert. (Saskatchewan Hosp., 
Weyburg, Canada Studies in personal space. 
Sociometry, 1959(Sep), 22, 247-260.—In a study of 
the ecology of small discussion groups S's choice of 
a seating position around a rectangular table in a 
cafeteria was observed. During a noon meal people 
in neighboring chairs interact more, with corner 
chair neighbors showing the highest interaction. In 
groups of 2 and 3, preferences are for corner chairs. 
Seating choice when 1 person was already seated 
was also studied as a function of the sex of each per- 
son. The behavior of schizophrenic patients was 
studied and contrasted to nonschizophrenic mental 
patients. 17 refs—H. P. Shelley. 

7607. Southall, Aidan. An operational theory 
of role. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 17-34.—A social 
scientist in South Africa explores the possibility of 
refining the concept of role to provide a frame of 
reference for certain types of empirical research 
"to which present theory seems ill adapted." To 
illustrate, consideration is given to sociological sig- 
nificance of urban and rural forms of social life, with 
problems such as status differences, social disintegra- 
tion, and technological development. 15 refs—M. 
York. 

7608. Spivack, Sydney Shepherd. (Columbia U.) 
Religious attitudes of physicians and dissemina- 
tion of contraceptive advice. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960 ( Mar), 20, 3873-3874.—A bstract. 

7609. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois) Human 
interaction and interpersonal perception. Soci- 
ometry, 1959(Sep), 22, 230-235.—A number of the 
problems which have received little or no attention 
in the study of interpersonal perception are discussed. 
In studying the accuracy of interpersonal perception 
too little attention has been given to S's motives and 
to the fact of his participation in a role structure. 
The study of assumed similarity does not avoid the 
problems associated with accuracy of interpersonal 
perception; rather it demands a measure of accuracy. 
—H. P. Shelley. 

7610. Stillman, June G. Guthrie, G. M, & 
Becher, S. W. (Pennsylvania State U.) Determi- 
nants of political party preference. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Feb), 51, 165-171.—The roles of informa- 
tion, attitudes, and social pressures as determinants 
of party preference were studied on male college 
students over a A GER of a year leading up to the 
1956 presidential election, Hypotheses concerning 
these determinants were drawn and tested. The re- 
sults of the analysis of the responses of 431 Ss in- 
dicate that high relationships exist between the Ss' 
preferences and those he reports for his parents and 
friends, His social aspirations and party preference 
appear to be related. His party identification is as- 
sociated with a tendency to attribute popular causes 
and national policies of long standing to his own 
party. The independent and undecided voter is, in 
this study, apparently indifferent and less well in- 
formed than those with traditional party preferences. 
—J. G. Stillman. 

7611. Stotland, Ezra. Peer groups and reactions 
to power figures. “In Dorwin Cartwright (Ed.), 
Studies in social power (see 34: 6701). Pp. 53-68. 
—“The results of this experiment are consistent with 
the hypothesis that supportive peer groups serve to 
heighten persistence toward own goals and aggres- 
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siveness in the face of a threatening power.” The 
task was to-design a city layout using wooden models, 
Ss were male undergraduates, 36 in the “alone” con- 
dition and 72 in 36 groups in the “membership” con- 
dition —4. E. Kuenzli. 

7612. Summers, Donald Arthur. (U. Nebraska) 
Theories of the self: An analytical study of some 
perspectives. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 
3419.—Abstract. 


7613. Tresselt, M. E. (New York U.) The re- 
sponses and frequencies of responses for 122 sub- 
jects (ages 42-54 years) to the Kent-Rosanoff 
Word List. J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 118-146.— 
This list of the responses and frequencies of re- 
sponses of male and female Ss aged 42—54 years is 
the 6th of a series (see 34: 1431) and represents 
samplings from various parts of the country and 
from various occupations.—M. S. Mayzner. 

7614. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Queens Coll, 
Flushing) Impact of failure on group cohesive- 
ness. J. soc. Psychol, 1960(May), 51, 409-418.— 
2 hypotheses were experimentally tested: (a) group 
cohesiveness in instrumental and vectorial groups is 
more highly correlated to power, and in mutual ac- 
ceptance groups to acceptance. Cohesiveness was de- 
fined as the tendency of individuals to stay in the 
group. (b) In failure, cohesiveness suffers least in 
vectorial and most in instrumental groups. The 
method used was Wolman's statogram which meas- 
ures how people perceive each other in terms of 
power and acceptance. The reported experiment con- 
firmed both hypotheses——Author abstract. 


7615. Wood, Edwin С. (U. Oklahoma) Self- 
concept as a mediating factor in social behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2896.—Abstract. 


7616. Zander, Alvin; Cohen, Arthur R., & Stot- 
land, Ezra. Power and the relations among pro- 
fessions. In Dorwin Cartwright (Ed.), Studies in 
social power (see 34: 6701). Рр. 15-34.— The re- 
search reported here is concerned with "the beliefs 
which members of three different occupations have 
about one another and the way in which these be- 
liefs are determined by an individual member's fole 
and power." The occupations are psychiatry, clini- 
e psychology, and psychiatric social work—A. E. 

uensli, 


7617. Ziller, Robert C., & Behringer, Richard. 
(U. Delaware) Group persuasion by the most 
knowledgeable member under conditions of in- 
cubation and varying group size. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 43, 402-406.—How do group size and 
recesses affect ability of the most knowledgeable 
member to influence the group? 199 Ss in groups 
of 2-5 persons performed with each group having 
an informed accomplice. 2- and 5-person groups 
were most accurate, satisfied, and influenced. Ке- 
cesses decreased the effectiveness of the E’s accom- 
plice—J. W. Russell. 

7618. Ziller, Robert C., & Behringer, Richard D. 
(U. Delaware) Assimilation of the knowledgeable 
newcomer under conditions of group success ап! 
failure. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960( Мат), 60, 
288-291.—"It was proposed that a new member may 
be perceived as either a resource or as an unwelcome 
source of disruption, depending upon the needs of 
the group. . . . [and] it was hypothesized that a new- 
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comer is accepted more readily by a group with a 
history of failure than by a successful group.” Hy- 
potheses supported and meaning of results discussed. 
—G. Frank. 

7619. Zimbardo, Philip G. (Yale U.) Involve- 
ment and communication discrepancy as determi- 
nants of opinion conformity. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Jan), 60, 86-94.—“This research studied 
the relationship between conformity and (a) the ex- 
tent of the discrepancy between the opinions of a 
communicator and a recipient and (b) the degree 
of involvement of the recipient. These variables are 
central to a dissonance theory analysis of the social 
influence process, as well as to many previous in- 
vestigations of attitude change. It can be derived 
from the theory that opinion change increases with 
increases in both involvement and discrepancy be- 
tween communicator and recipient.” “. . . opinion con- 
formity [did increase] . . . as a function of involve- 
ment and discrepancy. This theory with its con- 
sideration of the tension-producing effects of these 
variables, provides a sound framework for the un- 
derstanding of some of the dynamics of social influ- 
ence.”—G, Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 6701, 7134(a), 7151(a), 7178, 
is 1:638) 7375, 7389, 7476, 7477, 8101, 
8 а 


METHODS & MEASUREMENTS 


7620. Bartlett, Claude J. Heermann, Emil, & 
Rettig, Salomon. (Psychiatric Inst., Columbus, О.) 
A comparison of six different scaling techniques. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 343-348.— The study 
compared a new scaling method, the magnetic board 
rating technique, to Hi popular techniques: paired 
comparison, ranking, Likert, graphic rating, and 
equal appearing intervals. The stimuli consisted of 
20 occupations selected from the North-Hatt Scale. 
80 Ss rated the occupational status, with half the Ss 
using any 2 techniques. The results indicated little 
difference in scale values or reliability for mean 
Scale values, The paired comparison and ranking 
techniques were found to be superior in reliability 
for a single judge. It was concluded that all 6 
scaling techniques were equally accurate measures of 
scale value.—Author abstract. 

7621. Cline, Victor B., & Richards, James M., 
Jr. (U. Utah) Accuracy of interpersonal per- 
ception: A general trait? J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960(Jan), 60, 1-7—А ег viewing filmed inter- 
views, judges made predictions in regard to behavior 
Which would be subsequent to certain stated condi- 
tions, personality traits, how an opinion might be 
expressed by the observed S, and how the observed 
S might complete certain sentences. A general ability 
to perceive others accurately was isolated, and seen 
to be related to the factor of "sensitivity to the gen- 
eralized other" and “interpersonal sensitivity." The 
relationship to related empirical and theoretical work 
is discussed—G. Frank. 

7622. Hood, Paul Douglass. (Ohio State U.) 
Q-methodology: А technique for measuring 
frames of reference. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2935-2937.—Abstract. 

7623. Thouless, Robert, Н. (U. Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Effect of prejudice on reasoning. Brit. J. 
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Psychol., 1959(Nov), 50, 289-293.—A revised form 
of a 1939 test originally published as a book appendix. 
The test purports to measure the extent to which 
different individuals are inclined to judge the logic 
of an argument as sound or-unsound in accordance 
with their agreement or disagreement with its con- 
clusion. Series A contains 16 short, easy items; 
Series B contains 20 longer, harder, items. Possible 
test improvements are suggested.—C. M. Franks. 


CULTURES & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


7624. Anderson, A. W. (U. Western Australia, 
Perth) Personality traits of Western Australian 
University freshmen. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
51, 8/-91.—A comparison is made of the scores on 
Form A of the 16 PF Questionnaire of 290 male and 
138 female freshmen entering the University of West- 
tern Australia in 1958 and comparable American 
freshmen groups’ scores on the 16 PF Tabular Sup- 
plement. A provisional age correction is shown. 
Significant differences are shown on Factors A, B, 
G, H, L, M, N, and Q2 for males and on Factors 
A, B, F, H, I, L, N, Ó, and Q2 for females. This 
suggests that there are real differences between 
American and Western Australian freshmen, and that 
American freshmen are more sociable, more out- 
going, relaxed, and group dependent, and that Ameri- 
can females are more practical and less effeminate 
than Western Australian females. The age correc- 
tions have little effect on these figures. Sex differ- 
ences indicated in American figures also appear in 
the Western Australian group. No significant differ- 
ences between the 2 cultural groups in ego-strength, 
dominance, radicalism, self-sentiment formation, and 
ergic tension.—Author abstract. 

7625. Arndt, Paul. Tod und Jenseitsvorstel- 
lungen bei den Ngadha auf Flores. [Death and 
conceptions of the other world among the Ngadha on 
Flores.] Anthropos, 1959, 54, 370-376.—The primi- 
tive beliefs of these natives regarding the nature of 
death and the life after death are examined. Cus- 
toms observed with the dying, burial customs, and be- 
liefs in immortality are discussed. The Ngadha be- 
lieve that every man has 2 souls: one from the god 
Déva, and the other from his ancestors. At death 
the former returns to Déva and the latter joins the 
ancestors, but only after the death-feast has been cele- 
brated.—W. W. Meissner. 

7626. Bloom, Leonard. (U. Natal, South Africa) 
Self concepts and social status in South Africa: 
A preliminary cross-cultural analysis. J. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Feb), 51, 103-112—A projective ques- 
tionnaire was given to 94 university students of poli- 
tics in the University of Natal and the University 
College of Fort Hare, with the following questions: 
(a) If you could change yourself in any way, in 
what way would you change? (b) What sort of per- 
son do you most despise? (c) What sort of person 
do you most admire? (4) What is your highest 
secret ambition? (e) Give a rough sketch of what 
sort of person you expect to be 10 years from now? 
The responses of the whites differed consistently 
from those of the nonwhites in that the nonwhites 
were concerned with problems arising from their 
struggle for political and social freedom and with the 
effects of ethnic discrimination, while the whites 
were lacking in political and social concern. The 
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future picture of the nonwhites was pessimistic and 
despairing; that of the whites complacent and con- 
ventional.—Author abstract. 

7627. Budner, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Individ- 
ual predispositions and external pressures: A note 
on determinants of attitudes. J. soc. Psychol., 1960 
(Feb), 51, 145-156.—1t was hypothesized that a 
negative relationship between scores on the Cali- 
fornia F Scale and favorable attitudes toward so- 
cialized medicine exists among medical students as 
well as in the population at large. The junior and 
senior classes at a midwestern medical school and the 
senior classes at 2 eastern medical schools were given 
questionnaires included in which were a version of 
the California F Scale and a question tapping atti- 
tudes toward socialized medicine. The postulated 
negative relationship was found in all 4 samples. 
Previous research had shown no relationship between 
these 2 variables in a medical student sample. An 
analysis of our data showed that many of the items 
in the version of the F Scale used did not discrimi- 
nate among medical students. Association between F 
Scale items and attitudes toward socialized medicine 
is to some extent a positive function of the item’s 
ability to discriminate along the authoritarian di- 
mension.—Author abstract. 

7628. Curti, Margaret Wooster. (3516 Tallyho 
Lane, Madison, Wis.) Intelligence tests of white 
and colored school children in Grand Cayman. 
J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 13-27—All tests were de- 
vised or adapted in Jamaica in consultation with na- 
tive Jamaicans. All school children on the island 
through the age of 10 were tested, and all older 
children for whom complete data could be found. 
The commonly found black inferiority on intelligence 
tests occurred only in tests for younger children 
which did not show the advance in age expected of 
a good test, and in the most academic tests for older 
children. On 3 out of 5 performance tests there were 
no significant color differences among juniors. The 
same dark-colored seniors who were inferior to 
whites in verbal classification, opposites, and analo- 

gies, did fully as well in all the nonlanguage tests, 
including pictorial classification. The older colored 
pupils did as well as the whites in the test involving 
number relationships and in the final “reasoning 
test.” The present study does not lend support to the 
conclusion that colored inferiority in intelligence 
tests has a racial basis—C. Murchison. 


7629, D'Souza, Victor S. Social reorganization 
and marriage customs of the Moplahs on the 
southwest coast of India. Anthropos, 1959, 54, 487— 
516.— The impress of Arab culture on the Shafi 
Muslims on the west coast of India, the Moplahs, is 
discussed in regard to the kinship organization, prop- 
erty concepts, social stratification, and marriage cus- 
toms. A 3-fold kinship system is observed based on 
the Arabic system, the indigenous patrilineal system, 
or the indigenous matrilineal system. The Moplahs 
form several endogamous groups, and marriages are 
normally endogamous. Hypergamous marriages are 
rarely permitted and only between the male of a 
superior and the female of an inferior group. The 
"mahr" (formal nuptial gift to the wife) is fixed by 
custom.—_W, W. Meissner. 


_ 7630. Filella, James F. (Fordham U.) Educa- 
tional and sex differences in the organization 
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of abilities in technical and academic students 
in Colombia, South America. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1960(Feb), 61, 115-163.— This investiga- 
tion attempted to study the organization of abilities 
of students in relation to the particular type of edu- 
cation they had received, and in relation to socioeco- 
nomic differences. The experimental design involved 
the comparison of the factor patterns of 4 groups of 
high school students in Colombia, South America. 
'The groups were equated with regard to age, years 
of training, and geographical composition. 2 factors 
were extracted for each of the groups. For the 3 
groups of academic high school students, the nature 
of the 2 factors showed a striking similarity, regard- 
less of socioeconomic and sex differences, one factor 
being verbal, the other nonverbal in nature. This 
finding was interpreted as supporting the major hy- 
pothesis under study, since for the technical school 
boys both factors were clearly nonverbal. Socioeco- 
nomic and sex differences appeared in the rotated 
factor patterns in that the groups of students of 
lower socioeconomic level tended to show less differ- 
entiation of abilities than students in the upper social 
class and in that the abilities of boys were less dif- 
ferentiated than those of girls in the samples studied. 
Socioeconomic and sex patterns appeared to be re- 
lated to the degree of trait differentiation. Educa- 
tional factors seemed to be linked to the nature of 
the factor patterns. On the basis of these results, the 
present-day trend towards a greater recognition of 
the importance of specific life experiences has re- 
ceived further support—Author abstract. 


7631. Fitzpatrick, Richard Stanislaus. (Ameri- 
can U.) A study of the relationship of social class 
and opinion in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960( Tan), 20, 2934.—Abstract. 


7632. Frymier, Jack R. (Auburn U.) Aural per- 
ceptions of authoritarians in different cultural 
situations. J. exp. Educ., 1959(Dec), 28, 163-169. 
— People with different cultural backgrounds (North- 
ern and Southern) were studied to examine the ex- 
tent to which cultural situations were related to cer- 
tain aural perceptions. The Ss were 22 girls and 
42 boys from urban Michigan and 48 girls and 43 
boys from rural Alabama. Differences in the number 
and accuracy of perception were reported between 
the Northern and Southern groups and between au- 
thoritarian and nonauthoritarian groups.—E. F. 
Gardner. 


7633. Frymier, Jack R. (Temple U.) Relation- 
ship between church attendance and authoritari- 
anism. Relig. Educ., 1959( Jul-Aug), 54, 369-371.— 
288 high school students from a rural area in Ala- 
bama, a metropolitan area in Michigan, and a small 
city in Florida were tested with the F Scale to de- 
termine relationship of authoritarianism and fre- 
quency of church attendance, There was no sig- 
nificant correlation between the 2 factors, although 
girls tended to be more authoritarian and attended 
church more frequently —G. K. Morlan. 

7634. Gaier, Eugene L., & Wambach, Helen S. 
(Lousiana State U.) Self-evaluation of person- 
ality assets and liabilities of Southern white and 
Negro students. J. soc. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 51, 
135-143.—To assess the direction of differences in 
self-evaluation of personality assets and liabilities. 
223 white and 221 Negro undergraduates listed 3 
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each of what they considered their greatest person- 
ality assets and liabilities. White males showed sig- 
nificantly fewer socially oriented responses than both 
white females and Negro males and females in the 
assets listed. Socially oriented responses were listed 
significantly more often than character or achieve- 
ment oriented responses for all groups, though sig- 
nificantly less frequently for the white males. No 
significant differences in responses to the liabilities 
listed were found among the 4 groups.—Author ab- 
stract. 


7635. Glasner, Samuel (Board Jewish Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md.) A self-survey of a congre- 
gation's social attitudes. New York: Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, 1959.—Responses 
of 100 members of Temple Emanuel of Baltimore to 
a 91-item Likert-type opinionaire on issues of ethno- 
centrism, politicoeconomic conservatism, religion, and 
various other social problems. Preliminary results 
given in terms of gross percentages of positive and 
negative responses and significance of differences be- 
tween high and low scorers. These results were 
then used in the planning of educational and social- 
action programs and projects for the congregation. 
—Author abstract. 


7636. Green, Helen B. (Wesleyan U.) Com- 
parison of nurturance and independence training 
in Jamaica and Puerto Rico, with consideration of 
the resulting personality structure and trans- 
planted social patterns. /. soc. Psychol, 1960 
(Feb), 51, 27-63.—Where economies were matched, 
the differences in child-raising patterns have been the 
product of different values in the Spanish and the 
English cultural tradition. These differences make 
for profound differences in nurturance and inde- 
pendence training which in turn form the adult per- 
sonality. When these people migrate, the areas of 
conflict and strength remain the same. The most 
interesting development of this study is the contrast- 
ing balance in areas of strength and conflict between 
Puerto Ricans and Jamaicans. Puerto Ricans are 
Strong in their contiguities of encouragement, their 
extensive social relationships, and the ideals of pessi- 
mism and acceptance. The Jamaicans are weak in 
home security, high in frustration-aggression, and 
high in extra- and intrapunitiveness toward the neces- 
sities of competition. The Puerto Ricans are weak- 
ened by worry over male dominance, female martyr- 
dom, and the leveling weight of the social web. 
Jamaicans are strong in sexual adjustments, female 
equalities, and freedom.—Author abstract. 


7637. Greenfield, Robert Walter. (Ohio State 
U.) Factors associated with white parents' atti- 
tudes toward school desegregation in a central 

lorida community. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3871-3872.—Abstract. 


7638. Harper, Edward B. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 

wo systems of economic exchange in village 
India. Amer. Anthropologist, 1959 (Oct), 61, 760— 
778.—Hereditary clients, a restricted geographical 
area of practice, and enduring economic alliances 
with members of other castes characterize the Jaj- 
mani system. The endurance of this system near 
villages using the Malnad form of money payment 
System is explained by the differing economic base 
of the group. Jajmani is found with interdependence 
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of castes and a subsistence crop, whereas Malnad 
villages grow primarily a cash crop.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7639. Hathaway, Starke R., Monachesi, Elio D., 
& Young, Lawrence A. Rural-urban adolescent 
personality. Rural Sociol., 1959(Dec), 24, 331-346. 
—The MMPI was administered to 15,000 Minnesota 
9th graders and rural-urban differences were noted. 
Rural children, in general, express more feelings of 
shyness, self-depreciation, and suspicion of others. 
Urban children are more apt to express feelings of 
rebellion against authority, to be less self-critical, and 
less suspicious of the motives of others.—H. К. 
Moore. 


7640. Kingston, Albert J., & Newsome, George 
L. (U. Georgia) The relationship of two meas- 
ures of authoritarianism to the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. J. Psychol. 1960(Apr), 49, 
333-338.—Although the MTAI contains a variety of 
items which reflect on the attitudes which teachers 
bring to their classrooms, a number appear to meas- 
ure attitudes which reflect on the interpersonal rela- 
tionships between pupil and teacher. Such items may 
be regarded as measuring attitudes which are reflec- 
tive of authoritarian patterns of behavior. This 
study illustrates the relationship between teacher atti- 
tudes as measured by the MTAI and authoritarian 
patterns as measured by 2 independently developed 
instruments, (WSF and ICAP). The WSF Scale, 
Inventory of Classroom Administrative Philosophy, 
and MTAI were administered to 79 female elemen- 
tary teachers. Significant correlations were obtained 
among all 3 instruments. An item analysis was made 
to determine which items discriminated, but attempts 
of a "jury" to categorize the items yielded little 
agreement. It was concluded that all 3 instruments 
in part measure similar or identical patterns of per- 
sonality.—Author abstract. 

7641. Kirkhart, Robert Olin. (Ohio State U.) 
Psychological and social-psychological correlates 
of marginality in Negroes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Apr), 20, 4173.—Abstract. 


7642. Lambert, W. E., Hodgson, R. C., Gardner, 
R. C, & Fillenbaum, S. (McGill U., Сайды 
Evaluational reactions to spoken languages. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 60, 44—51.—Re- 
garding language as an identifying feature of a 
national or cultural group, English and French stu- 
dents were asked to evaluate English-speaking and 
French-speaking speakers.  Bilinguists were used 
who recorded passages in both French and English. 
Ss rated on the basis of traits related to desirability 
in regard to friendship, e.g., dependability, intelli- 
gence, character, etc. As expected, English students 
rated those speaking in English more favorably; un- 
expectedly, so did the French students. The findings 
are interpreted in the light of the effect of cultural 
stereotypes.—G. Frank. 

7643. Landy, David. (Harvard Medical School) 
Tropical childhood: Cultural transmission and 
learning in a rural Puerto Rican village. Chapel 
Hill N.C.: Univer. North Carolina Press, 1959. 
xii, 291 p. $6.00.—Intensive anthropological field 
study of family patterns and child rearing in 1 
Puerto Rican Community. Focused on 18 cane 
worker families: values and practices of marriage, 
community relations, and child training. Socializa- 
tion is treated largely under 3 developmental systems : 
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dependency, aggression, and identification and super- 
ego development, using both psycholanalytic and 
learning theory as framework. Includes statistical 
comparison with selected New England community, 
using semistructured interviews of mothers and re- 
corded free doll play. 38 tables, 139 refs.—H. 
Champney. 

7644. LeVine, Robert A. Gusii sex offenses: A 
study in social control Amer. Anthropologist, 
1959(Dec), 61, 965-990.—Etiology of rape, a crime 
with a frequency of 47 per 100,000 among Gusii, is 
analyzed. Normal sex among Gusii involves male 
force with sadistic overtones and female resistance. 
This seems related to hostility of exogamous clans, 
and rape can be seen as an extension of the pattern 
under pressure of sex frustration. Such frustration 
arises from enforced restrictions on intraclan activity, 
provocative but inhibited behavior of girls, and high 
bridewealth rates in cattle. The respective contribu- 
tions to social control of structural barriers such as 
spatial segregation of the sexes and of socialized 
inhibitions based on anticipations of penalties are dis- 
cussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7645. Lipetz, Milton E. (Ohio State U.) The 
effects of information on the assessment of atti- 
tudes by authoritarians and nonauthoritarians. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., тар 60, 95-99.— This 
study was concerned with the effects of differentially 
relevant information on social judgments of authori- 
tarians and nonauthoritarians. After listening to 
standard recorded interviews, the content of which 
was derived from the theoretical clusters of the F 
scale, Ss made judgments about the respondent’s F 
scale attitudes and his values. It was hypothesized 
that Ss low in F are better able to use information 
for making accurate judgments. On the whole, re- 
sults confirmed the hypothesis, although there was 
some evidence that Ss low in F, as well as those high 
in F, tended toward stereotyped thinking."—Author 
abstract. 


7646, Lipset, Seymour M. Social stratification 
and “right-wing extremism.” Brit. J. Sociol., 1959 
(Dec), 10, 346-382.—A study of the bases of differ- 
ent modern mass movements suggests that each major 
social stratum has both democratic and extremist po- 
litical expressions. This paper deals with the social 
class factors in right-wing extremism, eg., McCar- 
thyism and its support by small businessmen, Peron- 
ism as the fascism of the lower class, etc. Various 
extremist movements wax or wane depending on 
whether they adequately win and retain the support 
of the strata whom they are trying to represent and 
lead.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7647. Middleton, Russell, & Grigg, Charles M. 
Rural-urban differences in aspirations. Rural So- 
ciol., 1959 (Dec), 24, 347-354.—Ss were 2183 Florida 
l2th-grade students. There were no significant rural- 
urban differences in the aspirations of Negroes. 
White urban males tended to aspire higher than those 
from rural areas. White urban females aspired 
higher educationally but not occupationally.—H. К. 
Moore. 

7648. Mogar, Robert E. (State U. Iowa) Three 
versions of the F Scale and performance on the 
Semantic Differential. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1960 (Mar), 60, 262-265.—"On the basis of postulated 
characteristics of the authoritarian personality, it 
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was expected that Ss scoring high on an authori- 
tarian scale would have a greater tendency to make 
extreme judgments [on the Osgood scale] than 
low-scoring Ss and that this tendency would be 
greater with respect to controversial social concepts 
than with respect to noncontroversial concepts.” The 
hypothesis was validated on the regular form of the 
F Scale, but not on the reversed.—G. Prank. 

7649. Morris, H. S. (London School Economics, 
England) The Indian family in Uganda. Amer. 
Anthropologist, 1959(Oct), 61, 779-789.—Several 
factors explain the fading of the joint patrilineal 
family. Indian immigration was by individuals, not 
village groups. Laws forbidding land ownership by 
Indians and income tax bookkeeping promote part- 
nerships and corporations. Further, independent 
caste and sect groups do not unite in common action 
as an Indian community.—R. L. Sulzer. 


7650. Norman, Ralph D., & Mead, Donald F. 
(U. New Mexico) Spanish-American bilingualism 
and the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test. J. soc. Psychol, 1960(May), 51, 319-330.— 
Major findings are: (a) bilingualism remains con- 
stant in 3 age groups (17, 18, and 19) although 
greater than for a New York sample; (b) there is 
a significantly negative correlation (— .26) between 
Schooling and bilingualism; (c) there is a stronger 
negative correlation (— .49) between bilingualism 
and FRPV, dropping to —.44 when schooling is 
partialed out; (d) a positive r of .62 exists between 
Schooling and FRPV; (e) significant urban-rural 
differences exist both in bilingualism and FRPV; 
(£) Spanish-Americans score considerably lower than 
Anglos on FRPY, there being an increasing differ- 
ence in score between both groups from ages 7-19.— 
Author abstract. 

7651. Plant, W. T. Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale 
as a measure of general authoritarianism. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 164—A replication of Rokeach's (see 
31: 7742) data is described. D, E, and F scales were 
given to American college students. The rs for the 
2 studies were similar, supporting Rokeach's conten- 
tion that the Dogmatism Scale is less loaded with. 
prejudice than the California F Scale, and is a better 
measure of authoritarianism than the California F 
Scale.—C. H. Ammons. 

7652. Rath, R., & Sircar, N. С. (Utkal U., India) 
The cognitive background of six Hindu caste 
groups regarding the low caste untouchables. J. 
soc, Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 295-306.—3 high and 
3 lower caste Hindu groups were asked to express 
their views on certain problems supposed to tap their 
belief structures. Each of the caste groups had 100 
Ss. The great majority of both high and lower 
caste Hindus believe that untouchability is due to the 
unlawful acts of the upper caste people, tradition, and 
other social factors. Belief in educational equality 
was more widespread among the upper caste people. 
Most of upper and lower caste people were oppos 
to revolution, but preferred peaceful methods of solv- 
ing the problems of untouchability —C. Murchison. 

7653. Rath, R., & Sircar, М. C. (Utkal U., India) 
The mental pictures of six Hindu caste groups 
about each other as reflected in verbal stereo- ^ 
types. J. soc. Psychol, 1960(May), 51, 277-293.— _ 
6 Hindu caste groups selected by stratified quota 
sampling technique served as Ss. Each of the groups 
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comprised 100 Ss. 3 of the groups were high caste 
Hindus, and 3 were low caste. 47 trait names were 
used. Among the 3 high caste Hindus, the Karans 
have been attributed the largest number of unfavor- 
able traits by all the high and low caste groups as 
well as by the members of the Karan group itself. 
Among the Harijan groups the Dhobas seem to have 
the largest trait raio between the favorable and un- 
favorable traits. The higher social position of this 
group among the Harijan groups is well reflected 
in the selection of stereotypes. Like the upper caste 
Hindus they have a greater sense of caste superi- 
ority, whereas the other 2 Harijan groups have se- 
lected more bad traits for themselves. This indicates 
a sense of caste inferiority and self abasement of the 
Pana and Hadi groups.—C. Murchison. 


7654. Rettig, Salomon, & Pasamanick, Benja- 
min. (Psychiatric Inst, Columbus, О.) _ Moral 
codes of American and foreign academic intellec- 
tuals in an American university. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960 (May), 51, 229244.—3 groups of foreign judges 
(Indians, Koreans, and mixed) are compared to a 
group of Americans with respect to severity of judg- 
ment and hierarchical arrangement of 30 moral pro- 
hibitions, using “general public” at home, “general 
public” in the United States, and “self” as reference. 
Deviation of self from home country norms was sig- 
nificantly related to deviation from American public 
norms. The tendency to deviate from public norms 
was, in turn, related to the rural-urban background 
of the judge. The judgments of the American Ss 
and the perceived American public norms were found 
to be less severe than those of the foreign judges. 
The ordering of the prohibitions varied little with the 
nationality of the judge or with the different refer- 
ence groups.—Author abstract. 

7655. Richards, Catherine V., & Polansky, N. 
Reaching working-class youth leaders. Soc. Wk., 
1959(Oct), 4(4), 31-39.—Poorer women engage in 
community activities much less frequently than their 
middle-class peers. This survey found the probable 
reasons to be in the following differences between 
the 2 classes: poorer women have less time (more 
children and less help), middle-class women have 
been exposed more to community activities in their 
upbringing, the morale of poorer women was lower, 
and poorer women were more concerned with bread 
and butter economics than emotional and social wel- 
fare.—G. Elias. 

7656. Riox, Georges. Recherches sur la dis- 
tance sociale en milieux scolaires algérois. [Stud- 
ies of social distance in the schools of Algiers.] En- 
fance, 1959(Nov-Dec), No. 5, 509-516.—Prefer- 
ences were obtained from 103 girls and 156 boys, 
ages 11-16, relative to nationality members as tour- 
ists, fellow workers, neighbors, personal friends, 
members of the family. Of the 259 children, 77 were 
of European descent, 77 Moslem, and 2 Israelite. 
The results indicate that going to the same schools 
for a number of years does not assure any similarity 
of preferences on the part of Europeans and Mos- 
lems; there is virtually no agreement in their prefer- 
ences for other nationality groups—S. S. Marzolf. 

7657. Rosenblatt, Daniel (Harvard U.) Re- 
sponses of former Soviet citizens to selected TAT 
cards. J. gen. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 62, 273-284.— 
A modified version of the Thematic Apperception 
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Test was administered to a group of former Soviet 
citizens, and results were compared with an Ameri- 
can sample. Most conspicuous feature of the Rus- 
sian records is the amount of loss, deprivation, and 
threat, and high degree of emotional involvement in 
the content of their stories. The Russian group pro- 
vided greater detail than the control group. Russian 
men view the mother-son relationship generally in a 
positive light, but that the relationship with the 
father is more ambivalent and divided. The discus- 
sion considers some of the possible hypotheses avail- 
able for an adequate explanation and suggests the 
need for further exploration and study.—Author ab- 
stract. 


7658. Shuval, Judith T. The role of ideology as 
a predisposing frame of reference for immigrants. 
Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 51-63—Several aspects of 
the immigrant’s adaptation to the new society into 
which he is moving are reviewed. A frame of ref- 
erence or predisposing “set” is hypothesized as help- 
ful in acquisition and use of information. This study 
was confined to men who had been in Israel for only 
a short period. The hypotheses were confirmed.— 
M. York. 

7659. Simon, Walter B. Motivation of a totali- 
tarian mass vote. Brit. J. Sociol., 1959 (Dec), 10, 
338-345.—Provides data to support the hypothesis 
that the mass vote attracted to Nazism in Germany 
and in Austria during the great depression was a 
nonspecified protest rather {һап ап expression of 
ideological commitment.—R. M. Frumkin. 


7660. Sinha, A. K. P, & Upadhyay, О. P. 
(Patna U., India) Stereotypes of male and female 
university students in India toward different 
ethnic groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 93- 
102.—Stereotypes of 100 male and 100 female stu- 
dents toward the following 9 ethnic groups: Ameri- 
cans, Chinese, English, French, Germans, Indians, 
Negroes, Pakistanis, and Russians, The maximum 
agreement was in the characteristics assigned to the 
Russians, and the minimum to Americans, French, 
and Germans. Males assigned maximum desirable 
characteristics to Chinese and Russians, and minimum 
to the Pakistanis. Female students gave maximum 
desirable characteristics to Indians, Chinese, and Rus- 
sians, and minimum to Negroes and Pakistanis. Data 
for ranking on the basis of preference for associa- 
tion showed a marked similarity between the prefer- 
ential rankings of males and females, the rho coef- 
ficient being significant beyond .01 level of confidence. 
No significant difference between the ranking on the 
basis of desirability of characteristics and ranking 
on the basis of preference of association in both male 
and female groups.—Author abstract. 


7661. Slobodin, Richard. (Cornell U.) Some 
social functions of Kutchin anxiety. Amer. An- 
thropologist, 1960(Feb), 62, 122-133.—A. high level 
of free-Hoating anxiety characterizes Indians of the 
American boreal forest. This may be a reaction to 
the threat of traumatic situations such as hunger and 
disease with which the cultures are unable adequately 
to cope, and features of child training such as marked 
discontinuity and use of scaring techniques in dis- 
cipline would explain anxiety at the level of person- 
ality development. But unlike certain tribes, the 
Kutchin make anxiety serve as a ositive social force, 
enhancing group cohesion, even though it is not acted 
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out in a shared ritual. At the same time, certain 
characteristics of Kutchin status relationships are 
noted which may operate centripetally in situations 
where, among similar cultures, entirely centrifugal 
tendencies have been described.—R. L. Sulzer. 


7662. Snider, James G., & Coladarci, Arthur P. 
(Stanford U.) Intelligence test performance of 
acculturated Indian children. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960(Jan), 11, 34-36, 48.—The Pintner General 

. Ability Test, the Pitner Advanced Test, and the ACE 
Psychological Examination were administered to all 
elementary and secondary level pupils in an Idaho 
community, a substantial portion of whose population 
consisted of Nez Percé Indians. Whereas absolute 
difference consistently favored the white, the magni- 
tude of the differences assumed less significance at 
the secondary than at the elementary (Grades 4-8) 
level. "Greatest differences existed in the cases of 
the tests with the highest verbal saturation."—T. Е. 
Newland. 


7663. Stevenson, Harold W., & Stevenson, 
Nancy G. (U. Texas) Social interaction in an 
interracial nursery school. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960(Feb), 61, 37-75.—The social behavior of a 
group of 10 2- and 3-year-old children attending a 
southern interracial nursery school was studied. 
Each child was observed for 1015 hours during the 
fall and 4% hours during the spring. The written 
observations were analyzed by a method in which 
the records are broken down into behavior units and 
are scored on several behavior categories. The re- 
sults indicate that the majority of the children showed 
some type of racial awareness. No general trends 
were found to indicate differences in scores on the 
behavior categories received by members of each 
racial group, nor in the relative frequency of scores 
received by the children during interaction with mem- 
bers of the same or the other race. It was concluded 
that the physical differences associated with race did 
not significantly influence the type or degree of social 
interaction the children had with other members of 
the group.—Author abstract. 


7664. Tu Er-wei J. А contribution to the 
mythology of the Tsou, Formosa. Anthropos, 
1959, 54, 536-541.—Mythological material gathered 
among the Tsou, a Malayan tribe dwelling on For- 
mosa, is reported. The material deals with the 
creator god Niniwu and several mythological tales, 
including a deluge account, the origin of fire, and the 
domestication of dogs.—W. W. Meissner. 


7665. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U.) Seg- 
regation and desegregation: A digest of recent re- 
search 1956-1959. New York: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 1960. (Suppl.) 32р. $.60. 
—This survey and digest of recent research on seg- 
regation, desegregation, and integration of Negroes 
and whites supplements an earlier 1957 digest for the 
years 1951-1956. Professional journals, theses, un- 
published manuscripts, studies, and papers delivered 
at professional meetings are abstracted. A foreword 
is followed by: articles of general interest; segrega- 
tion and integration in various institutional areas 5 
legal aspects of segregation; segregation and the mass 
media; attitudes : components, correlates, and meas- 
urement; and symposia, articles, and bibliographies 
of special interest.—H. E. Wright. 
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7666. van Baal, J. (Royal Inst. Tropics, Amster- 
dam, Holland) Erring acculturation. Amer, An- 
thropologist, 1960(Feb), 62, 108-121.— Present-day 
acculturation of backward peoples vis-a-vis Western 
civilization has a definite objective: their participa- 
tion as free nations in worldwide contacts and hu- 
man progress in accordance with the United Nations 
Charter. 2 cases of erring acculturation in New 
Guinea, cargo cults and bride-price, show the prob- 
lems. Cults of Melanesia and messianic movements ~ 
of Africa demonstrate the dangers involved in an 
amount of education inadequate to overcome the 
sphere of magic and miracle. These people need a 
notion of the logical sequence of things and of the 
importance of action guided by results of experiment. 
—R. L. Sulzer, 

7667. Warshay, Leon Harold. (U. Minnesota 
Breadth of perspective, culture contact, and self. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Apr), 20, 4201-4202.—Ab- 
stract. 


7668. Wheeler, D. K. (U. Western Australia, 
Perth) Western Australian results on an educa- 
tional attitudes scale. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
51, 113-121.—Scores on Kerlinger's educational atti- 
tude scales are presented for 554 students. There are 
no significant differences between the scores of uni- 
versity students in Western Australia or the United 
States. Graduates’ scores differ significantly from 
nongraduate’s. Among the Education Department 
sample such differences are not constant from group 
to group. Among supervisory, teachers' college, and 
secondary school personnel, having a degree makes no 
significant difference to scale scores but for members 
of the primary teaching service it does. The incon- 
sistencies are explained in terms of the differing so- 
cial roles of members of these groups who have the 
same occupational role. Correlations between the 
various scores for the 2 scales are given and show the 
scales reliable enough to distinguish between groups 
with respect to progressive or traditional attitudes 
towards education.—Author abstract. 

7669. Wilkerson, Doxey A. (New York U.) 
Conscious and impersonal forces in recent trends 
toward Negro-white school equality in Virginia. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1959(Apr), 32, 402-408.—The find- 
ings of a study designed to test the hypothesis that 
the relationship between the status of white and 
Negro schools in the South has narrowed consider- 
ably during recent years are summarized and inter- 
preted. Included are: equality in terms of cost and 
daily attendance; impersonal factors including urban- 
industrial development; and conscious factors involv- 
ing the changing economic, political, legal, and social 
attitudes.—S. M. Amatora. 

7670. Wilson, W. Cody. (Harvard U.) Ex- 
trinsic religious values and prejudice. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 60, 286-288,—Religiosity 
and anti-Semitism highly related.—G. Frank. 

7671. Young, Robert K., Benson, William M., & 
Holtzman, Wayne H. (U. Texas) Change in 
attitudes toward the Negro in a Southern univer- 
sity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 131- 
133.—"Attitude toward the Negro . . . appears to be 
remarkably stable as far as group means are con- 
cerned. In view of the social tension prevalent 10 
the South during the period 1955-1958, one might 
reasonably expect to find a change in attitude towards 
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desegregation. . . . Contrary to such popular beliefs, 
no change .. . was found in comparing a random 
sample of students at the University of Texas in 
1958 with a similar sample in 1955."—G. Frank. 


(See also Abstracts 7148, 7535, 7677, 7678, 7762, 
7764, 7793, 7823, 7972, 8375) 
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7672. Ackerman, Nathan W. Theory of family 
dynamics. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46 
(4), 33-50.—An attempt is made to establish more 
reliable correlations of individual and family be- 
havior. The “соге concepts" for the dynamics of 
family process are identity, which includes strivings, 
expectations, and values, and the concept of stability, 
which includes in effect the quality of adaptability 
and complementarity in new role relationships. This 
theory "lends to therapy a greater appropriateness 
and potency." Inasmuch as "both patient and clini- 
cian tend to be oriented to the privacy and separate- 
ness of the individual . . . this modified use of the 
self in the therapeutic interaction must be learned 
and mastered.”—D. Prager. 


7673. Bardis, Panos D. (Albion Coll.) Atti- 
tudes toward the family among college students 
and their parents. Sociol. soc. Res., 1959(May- 
Jun), 43, 352-358.— To examine the theory that fami- 
lism is based on strong in-group feelings, common 
goals, property, and mutual support, this study tests 
2 hypotheses: (a) the 2 generations do not differ 
significantly in their attitudes toward the family; and 
(b) no significant differences exists between fa- 
milism, age, education, occupation, number of sibs, 
and size of community. A scale was constructed 
using the Likert technique with a corrected reliability 
coefficient of .88. The samples consisted of 68 stu- 
dents and 138 parents; of the former 18 were males 
and 50 females, ranging in age from 18 to 24. АП 
were enrolled in the author's sociology class. Age 
of parents ranged from 38 to 69, educational back- 
grounds ranged from high school to graduate school. 
All data was collected through interview. Results 
show that both hypotheses were rejected.—M. Muth. 


7674. Bee, Lawrence S. Marriage and family 
relations: An interdisciplinary approach. New 
York: Harper, 1959. v, 500 p.  $5.50.—Analysis of 
marriage success in terms of basic personality en- 
courages an emphasis on the maintenance of individ- 
ual integrity rather than on the maintenance of a 
marriage, This theme is illustrated with numerous 
examples of family relationships. Descriptions of 
practices in different cultures demonstrate the de- 
velopment of personality as а function of inheritance 
and modes of child rearing. А survey of research 
and clinical experience in predicting marriage suc- 
cess is supplemented with case studies of 3 families 
Showing contrasting patterns of "faulty" and “pro- 
ductive" interrelationships. Institutions and organi- 
zations participating in an unorganized but wide- 
spread “family life” movement are noted as mirror- 
ing a significant change in American culture; away 
from emotional austerity and neurotic dedication to 
duty and toward companionship, informality, and 
selt-expression.—C. Epstein. 


7675. Capul, M., Capul, J. Roy, & Simonin, J. 
Réles et relations dans des familles ена = 
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adaptés de la région parisienne. [Roles and rela- 
tionships in some families of maladjusted children 
from the region of Paris.] Enfance, 1959(Nov- 
Dec), No. 5, 451-471.—Does the mother play a more 
dominant role in the home than formerly, and if so, 
is this a factor contributing to maladjustment? То 
answer these questions 1950 cases referred to the 
Observation Center were studied to provide a gen- 
eral description of the center's clientele, and 115 
randomly selected families were studied intensively. 
Referrals of children between ages 6 and 12 are ac- 
cepted; the modal age is 9. 75% are boys. 5296 
come from homes of manual workers, and the in- 
cidence decreases with increase in occupational level; 
34% of the mothers are employed. The majority 
come from the near suburbs. 38% live with both 
biological parents, 3095 have 1 stepparent; 21% live 
with only 1 parent, and 6% live with adoptive par- 
ents or grandparents. Only 13% have a separate 
sleeping room. Detailed results of the intensive study 
of the 115 families are presented. In general the 
initial major questions must both be answered in the 
negative. Who plays the dominant role depends on 
the domain, whether domestic and economic, cultural, 
or social and educative. In many activities roles 
cannot be clearly differentiated. Each parent over- 
estimates the importance of his own role. Judgments 
of the parents are influenced by role stereotypes. 
External influences are modifying traditional roles 
but such modification is more apparent in some activi- 
ties than in others.—S. S. Marzolf. 


7676. Cohen, Julius; Robson, R. A. H., & Bates, 
A. (Rutgers U.) Parental authority: The com- 
munity and the law. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rut- 
gers Univer. Press, 1958, хіі, 301 p. $6.00.—An 
analysis is presented of interview results of 860 Ne- 
braska adults towards: parental authority to control 
children's property, whether or not a child may have 
a college education, the determination of a child's 
religious affiliation, preventing his marriage by re- 
fusing consent, refusing medical aid when recom- 
mended, and disinheriting the child completely. The 
majority would favor greater legal restrictions on 
parental anthority over the child than the law pres- 
ently requires and have the law grant more legally 
enforceable claims to preadolescent children than it 
now permits.—E. L. Gaier. 


7677. Danziger, Kurt. (U. Cape Town, South 
Aírica) Independence training and social class 
in Java, Indonesia. J. soc. Psychol., 1960 (Feb), 51, 
65—74.—60 Javanese mothers, in which workers, white 
collar, and professional groups were equally repre- 
sented, were interviewed about the age at which they 
would expect their children to be able to perform 
various activities by themselves. The independence 
ages given by the professional group were signifi- 
cantly lower than those given by the working class 
group, while the white collar group occupied an in- 
termediate position. These differences were more 
marked for activities of preschool age children than 
for older children. Low emphasis on independence 
training during childhood appears to be character- 
istic of traditional Javanese norms of child rearing 
from which mothers in the professional group have 
moved away.—Author abstract. 


7678. Danziger, Kurt. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa) Parental demands and social class in 
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Java, Indonesia. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 
75-86.—60 Javanese mothers drawn from profes- 
sional, white colar, and working-class groups were 
interviewed regarding child rearing practices, The 
mothers in the professional group imposed eating and 
sleeping habits at an earlier age than the working 
class mothers, The former group imposed household 
tasks on boys at an earlier age and was more pre- 
pared not to acceed to the child’s own demands than 
the latter group. Differences in regard to toilet train- 
ing were not so marked. The mothers in the pro- 
fessional group tended to: show a preference for 
psychological rather than physical punishment, be 
more inclined to give presents unconditionally, and 
rely on the child to carry out their demands by him- 
self. In all such cases, the preference of the work- 
ing-class mothers were the reverse. In all aspects 
of child rearing practices the mothers from the white 
collar group occupied an intermediate position be- 
tween the other 2 groups.—Author abstract. 

7679. Darlington, C. S. (Oxford, England) 
Cousin marriages. Eugen. Rev. 1960(Jan), 51, 
221-223.—Results of 58 fruitful first cousin mar- 
riages in inbred communities indicate no ill effects; 
in outbred communities, no fewer viable children 
than in other marriages. However, disadvantage is 
noted in survival to maturity, in frequency of mar- 
riage, and in proportion of fruitful marriages of the 
offspring.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

7680. Lerner, Melvin J. (New York U.) Some 
factors in the organization of values. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3418.—Abstract. 

7681. Levine, Gene Norman, & Sussmann, Leila 
A. (Columbia U.) Social class and sociability in 
fraternity pledging. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960(Jan), 
65, 391—399.—As far as pledging is concerned, the 
relatively wealthy youth (regardless of his socia- 
bility) and the relatively poor one (if he is sociable 
in a predefined way) are more acceptable than the 
youth who is poor and socially inexperienced. Close- 
ness to parents is negatively correlated with fra- 
ternity pledging among sons of manual workers, but 
there is no correlation among those of nonmanual 
fathers. It may be that rejecting the values of their 
origin is a prerequisite for mobility among the 
former.—R. M. Frumkin. 

7682. Ligon, Ernest M., & Smith, Leona ]. Dy- 
namic luxuries in great homes. Schenectady, N.Y.: 
Character Research Project, 1960. 43 p. $1.50.—A 
chapter from the Home Dynamics Study, to be pub- 
lished in the near future, which introduces 2 dy- 
namic patterns of the home. The first dynamic for 
effective home climate is entitled "Seeing Father as 
the Cornerstone of the Family.” The cluster is com- 
posed of the wife's estimate of her husband's social 
sensitivity, her relationship and harmony with him, 
harmony among the children, and family interests. 
The second dynamic is entitled “Whether Your Wife 
is Sparkling or Tempermental is Up to You." The 
cluster on which it is based includes factors of the 
husband's concept of the emotional component of his 
wife's perception of situations, emotional tensions 
and skills, social skills, sensory efficiency, special apti- 
tudes, and actual self-goals—W, A. Koppe. 

7683. Miller, Merle K., & Windle, Charles. 
(Iranian Oil Refining Co., P.O. Box 3596, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Polygyny and social status in Iran. 
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J. soc. Psychol, 1960(May), 51, 307-311.— Census 
data from 24,819 married Moslem male employees 
of the Iranian Oil Refining Company were examined 
to determine the relationship between the incidence 
of polygyny and social status within the company, 
possession of certain luxury items, and education. 
Generally, the higher the occupational status the 
greater the incidence of polygyny, and the higher the 
educational level the less the incidence—Author ab- 
stract. 


7684. Murphy, Gardner. (Menninger Found, 
Topeka, Kan. New knowledge about family dy- 
namics. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Jul), 40, 363-370,— 
“World order may bear down upon and remold our 
family life into new focus, but so also, to some small 
degree, in reciprocal action, changes in family life 
may alter human destiny in the world arena.” In de- 
veloping this thesis the author first discusses selected 
insights about family life from the anthropologists, 
psychoanalysts, and social psychologists, and later, 
others deriving from the individualized approach to 
family dynamics—G. Hearn. 


7685. Rath, R., & Sircar, N.C. (Utkal U., India) 
Inter caste relationship as reflected in the study 
of attitudes and opinions of six Hindu caste 
groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 3-25.—An 
attempt was made to assess the attitudes and opinions 
of 6 Hindu caste groups relating to casteism and 
other related social problems. Upper caste people 
are: more liberal and progressive in regard to caste- 
ism, being more against untouchability than the un- 
touchables are; more conscious of political and eco- 
nomic problems than the lower caste groups; and 
more discontented and more in favor of a revolution 
than the lower caste people. More of the lower class 
people conform to existing social norms in regard 
to casteism, have a strong sense of inferiority, and 
are more rigid and intolerant about caste reforms. 
All the caste groups are in favor of free education, 
equal economic facilities, and political equality. All 
believe that in due course casteism will disappear.— 
Author abstract. 


7686. Sands, Sidney L. Growing up to love, sex 
and marriage. Boston, Mass.: Christopher, 1960. 
131p. $3.00.—Failure of a marriage is due, in most 
cases, to the immaturity of one or both partners. 
Maturity can be achieved through knowledge of what 
we are and have been, as a specie and as individuals. 
A "biosocial perspective" is followed by chapters on 
the human organism from its intra-uterine life 
through adult sexual behavior. A discussion of maf- 
tied life from the honeymoon through the later years 
emphasizes the necessity in a marriage for the mature 


adjustment of one partner to the other—H. D. 
Arbitman. 


7687. Swith, Wilford E, The urban threat to 
Mormon norms. Rural Sociol., 1959(Dec), 24, 355- 
361—Mormon bishops’ rated 11,333 of their church 
members for orthodoxy, and claimed nonpossession 
of forbidden diet items indicated that rural Mormon 
families were significantly more orthodox than the 
urban ones.—H. K. Moore. 


7688. Toman, W. Family constellation as à 
character and marriage determinant. Int. J. PSY- 
cho-Anal., 1959, 40, 316-319.—The author seeks to 
prove that a marriage is most likely to succeed if it 
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reproduces for the parents the family constellations 
in which they grew.—G. Elias, 

7689. Unger, Sanford Martin. (Cornell U.) On 
the development of guilt-response systems. Dis- 
seriation Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4201.—Abstract. 

7690. Wallin, Paul (Stanford U.) A study of 
orgasm as a condition of women's enjoyment of 
intercourse. J. soc. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 51, 191— 
198.—This study is based on the responses of 540 
wives to questions regarding their orgasm frequency, 
the usual extent of their relief from sexual desires, 
and their preferred monthly frequency of coitus. 
Analysis of these data revealed that intercourse with- 
out orgasm has some írustration associated with it 
for most of these women. Despite a usual lack of 
orgasm, however, a small proportion of the wives 
find intercourse completely satisfying and enjoyable. 
Unpublished evidence which is cited in the article 
suggests that frustration in the absence of orgasm is 
in part, at least, socially or culturally determined. 
The 540 wives of this research were part of an initial 
sample of 1000 engaged couples extensively studied 
by Burgess and Wallin (see 29: 777). The couples 
were volunteers, white, native born, and predomi- 
nantly residents of metropolitan Chicago. About 34 
of the couples had been married between 3 and 5 
years. Data were collected by questionnaire—Au- 
thor abstract. 

7691. Weaver, Carl H., & Mayhew, Jean Bink- 
ley. The use of the family council as a technique 
in reducing a communication barrier. J. Com- 
mun., 1959(Jun), 9, 68-76.—"A questionnaire was 
submitted in a college city to eighty-eight sets of par- 
ents. . . . these parents used the family council both 
to ease current living problems and to communicate 
the culture pattern to their children."—D. E. Meister. 


. 7692. Wolfe, Donald M. Power and authority 
in the family. In Dorwin Cartwright (Ed.), Stud- 
ies in social power (see 34: 6701). Pp. 99-117.— 
Several sources of authority for the husband or wife 
are explored, using questionnaire data from a cross- 
sectional sample of the Detroit area population. A 
conceptual scheme is developed, allowing for a di- 
vision of the sample into 4 types of family structure: 
Husband Dominant, Syncratic, Autonomic, and Wife 
Dominant. Marital satisfaction for the woman tends 
to be greatest in syncratic relationships where au- 
thority is shared by husband and wife—A. E. 
Kuenzli, 

‚ 7693. Yinger, J. M. (Oberlin Coll.) The chang- 
ing family in a changing society. Soc. Casewk., 
1959(Oct), 40, 419-428.—An elaboration and illus- 
tration, within the theoretical framework of sociol- 
ogy, of the thesis that family patterns are modified 
by the social setting in which they are found. Be- 
cause the family as a creature of its environment is 
often subjected to great stress, it is concluded that 
the family agency must supply the leadership and 
skill necessary not only for the amelioration of prob- 
lems but also for the imaginative rebuilding of a 
family equipped for a changing society.—G. Hearn. 


(See also Abstracts 7633, 7635, 7649, 7652, 7793) 
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7694. Berkowitz, Leonard, & Cottingham, Don- 
ald R. (U. Wisconsin) The interest value and 
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relevance of fear arousing communications. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 37-43.—"The 
two experiments reported here were designed to show 
that a strong fear appeal could be more convincing 
than a weak one when (a) the communication is low 
in interest value' and the dramatic nature of the 
‘strong’ communication makes it considerably more 
interesting than the ‘weak’ communication, and (b) 
the communication is of low relevance to the actions 
of the audience. . . . There was little opinion change 
with the relatively uninteresting minimal fear lecture, 
while the degree of opinion change produced by the 
more interesting strong fear lecture was inversely 
related to the relevance of the material to the Ss."— 
G. Frank. 

7695. Binswanger, Ludwig. Weisen der sprach- 
lichen Kommunikation und ihre Einschránkung 
auf die “symbolische Ausdrucksweise.” [Modes of 
communication in speech and its limitation to the 
“symbolic expressive mode.”] Psyche, Stutt., 1960 
(Feb), 13, 686-709.—When communication between 
parents and children is disturbed, it may be restricted 
to 1 of the 3 dimensions of speech communication: 
voice contact, conceptual language, or symbolism. 
The importance of voice contact and understanding 
of symbolic language is described in psychotherapy 
with a 17-year-old compulsive neurotic.—E. W. Eng. 


7696. Bluemel, C. S. (4501 S. Franklin, Engle- 
wood, Colo.) Double-syllable words. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 272-2/4.—The hypothesis that 
the unborn child is conditioned to the heartbeat of 
the mother is offered as an explanation of the double- 
syllable word as found in the primitive vocabulary of 
many languages.—M. F. Palmer. 


7697. Borel-Maisonny, Suzanne. Langage oral 
et ecrit: I. Pedagogie des notions de base. [Oral 
and written language: I. Basic elements for teach- 
ing.] Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestle, 
1960. 268 p. S.Fr. 15.—An atlas of gestures and 
drill lessons are given to illustrate the author's audio- 
visual-kinesthetic method in teaching reading to 
word-blind and retarded children.—K. J. Hartman. 


7698. Chung-heng, Lu, & Li-ying, Ma. Studies 
on certain rules of abbreviations and variations 
in the project of romanizing Chinese spelling sys- 
tem. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(2), 126.—The 
present study is to investigate the project of romaniz- 
ing Chinese. Suggestions are made for revising some 
of those rules formulated therein. The authors con- 
ducted a research in the farmers' spelling class of 
Ting Hsien and discovered mistakes made on certain 
spelling rules of the project by 70-90% of the class. 
25 of the teachers likewise made the same mistakes. 
An analysis of examination papers of 548 grade- 
school teachers, night-school teachers, and members 
in the spelling class for training illiteracy-eliminating 
cadres, also revealed that about 30% of this group 
made mistakes on these same rules. The authors 
ascertained that the reason for making these mistakes 
was because of these rules being difücult for the 
pupils to understand. The authors proposed that 
these rules be revised accordingly: (a) to cancel the 
abbreviated forms iu, ui, and un of multiple vowels 
iou, uei, and uen—actually, in this case the vowels 
o and e are weakened, but not disappeared; (b) to 
retain the umlaut, “umlaut,” on the top of u that 
follows j, ф and x in order to avoid mechanical 
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memorization of many rules on the part of pupils; 
(c) to remove the rule for changing i into y and u 
e» 


into w—instead, the use of a sound-separator, “, 
is sufficient. 


7699. Dovring, Karen. Road of propaganda: 
The semantics of biased communication. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 158 p. $475.— 
А systematic analysis of the uses and abuses of prop- 
aganda in mass communication. "The purpose of 
biased communication (propaganda) among human 
beings is to convince somebody of something—usu- 
ally something controversial.” Biased communication 
is discussed from the points of view of interest, at- 
tention, and understanding —W. A. Koppe. 


7700. Garner, W. R., & Carson, D. Н. A multi- 
variate solution of the redundancy of printed Eng- 
lish. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 123-141.—"Redundancy 
of printed English is due to statistical constraint ex- 
isting in the language.  Distributional constraint 
(based on first order probabilities) can be distin- 
guished from sequential constraint (based on condi- 
tional probabilities), and both contribute to redun- 
dancy. ... A multivariate analysis of the sequential 
constraint shows that the constraint is the sum of 
contingent and interaction uncertainties. Data are 
available for most contingency terms... . Additional 
data were obtained from 160 [Ss] ... required to 
insert single letters deleted at various positions of 
different length sequences. . . . Estimates of the two 
most important interactions were obtained. The fact 
that single letters deleted from the middle of very 
long sequences can be reinserted with no error was 
then used to estimate the sum of all contingency 
terms, From these the total unilateral sequential 
constraint is computed as 2.06. . . . When distribu- 
tional constraint is added, redundancy is computed 
as 58965." —C. H. Ammons. 


7701. Goda, Sidney, & Smith, Kay. (Johnstone 
Training & Research Center) Speech stimulation 
practices among mothers of preschool children. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 150-153.—The speech 
stimulation practices among 75 mothers of preschool 
children from the ages of 2-5 years were explored 
by means of interviews. Need for further research 
in this area is pointed out.—M. F. Palmer. 


7702. Greenberg, Joseph H. (Center Advanced 
Study Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) Cur- 
rent trends in linguistics. Science, 1959 ( Oct), 130, 
1165-1170.—Threefold objectives considered: “to 
distinguish the characteristic subject matter and 
methods of linguistic science, to discuss a few of the 
analytic concepts and substantive results of linguistics 
which are likely to be of interest to the nonlinguistic 
scientist, and, finally, to indicate certain recent de- 
velopments, some of which concern areas of inter- 
disciplinary interest which give promise of ultimate 
expansion into major subfields either of linguistics 
itself or of related sciences? Major sections are: 
Phonemic Theory, Grammatical Theory, Sound 
Change, Linguistic Reconstruction, Other More Re- 
cent Developments.—S, J. Lachman. 


7703. Harwood, F. .W. (U. Tasmania, Hobart, 
Australia) Quantitative study of the speech of 
Australian children. Lang. Speech, 1959, 2, 236- 
271.—А stenographic record of the speech output of 
24 preschool children in а nursery school was taken 
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during 2 5-day periods. The frequencies of different 
constructions are given in 18 tables. The syntax of 
the sample is described both as a simple phrase struc- 
ture grammar and as a phrase structure grammar 
with transitional probabilities taken into account— 
A. E. Horowitz. 


7704. Kelman, Harold. (American Inst. Psy- 
choanalysis) Communing and relating. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960(Jan), 14, 70-96.—An attempt is 
made to communicate what communing is and to 
"discuss some of the blocks to communicating com- 
muning and to its happening." Some Eastern and 
Western notions are mentioned which will help make 
moments of communing more possible—L. N. Solo- 
mon. 


7705. King, D. J., & Cofer, C. М. (New York 
U.) Exploratory studies of stories varying in the 
adjective-verb quotient. J. gen. Psychol, 1960 
(Apr), 62, 199-221.—4A number of experiments are 
described in which stories were used which varied 
in their adjective-verb quotients (AVQ). Sugges- 
tive evidence was found that: (a) written recalls of 
such stories showed variations in association with 
variations in their numbers of adjectives and verbs, 
(b) the AVOs of the recalls of stories which had 
deviant AVQs tend to shift to intermediate levels, 
(c) there is a predictable relation between the length 
of a story and the number of verbs and adjectives 
it contains, (d) predictions of the number of ad- 
jectives and verbs a recall should contain as a func- 
tion of its length show consistent over- and under- 
estimation in relation to part of speech and to degree 
of learning, (e) cloze scores for stories were not con- 
sistently related to AVQ values, (f) when cloze pro- 
cedure was used to measure recall after every learn- 
ing trial a negatively accelerated learning curve was 
obtained. Normative data, based on 87 stories, are 
presented for the AVQ; there were no sex differences 
but AVQ varied with the type of story S wrote. 
Mean AVQ values for stories written at different 
times by the same Ss showed no significant changes. 
Evidence is presented that the number of words writ- 
ten in recalls is related to accuracy of recall—Author 
abstract. 

7706. Kitao, Norihiko. (Osaka U., Japan) 
Hiragana-bun to kanji-majiri-bun no yomiyasusa 
no hikaku kenkyü. [Comparative study on reada- 
bility of “hiragana-bun” and “kanji-majiri-bun.” 
Jap. J. ейис. Psychol., 1960, 7, 195-199.—2 types of 
sentences were constructed: one composed of hira- 
gana (Japanese alphabet) only, the other of hiragana 
and Chinese characters. 10 college students read 
these sentences with free speed. The sentence con- 
sisting of hiragana and Chinese characters was reat 
faster than the other. The same material was pro- 
jected on a screen. While the S was reading it, the 
projector was turned off and the S was asked to 
verbalize the continuation. “There was no differ- 
ence in the mean number of verbalized letters (eye 
voice span) between the 2 types of materials.” 11 
the same materials, some words were deleted as cloze 
unit. The percentage of correctly guessed words was 
significantly higher in the Chinese character and 
hiragana sentence than in the other. English sum- 
mary.—S. Ohwaki. 

7707. Koutsoudas, A. Defining linear context 
to resolve lexical ambiguity. Lang. Speech, 195% 
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2, 211-215.—""This paper sets out a mechanical pro- 
cedure for eliminating ambiguities in machine trans- 
lation in cases where a word in the source language 
has a number of equivalents in the target language. 
The procedure depends on the inspection of linear 
word context and the establishing of ‘Diagnostic en- 
vironments’ for the ambiguous words. In the experi- 
ment described, the context was restricted to one 
word before and one word following the ambiguous 
word. It demonstrated that considerable reduction 
in the number of ambiguities can be achieved by the 
procedure and that the word following the ambiguous 
word is more effective than the word preceding in 
resolving the ambiguity.” —A. E. Horowitz. 

7708. Leontiev, A. N., & Leontiev, A. A. (Mos- 
cow, Russia) The social and the individual in lan- 
guage. Lang. Speech, 1959, 2, 193-204.—"Language 
embodying socially accumulated and generalized ex- 
perience reflects the phenomena of the surrounding 
world in the human mind in the form of conscious- 
ness. ‘Thus, consciousness is a form of reflection 
which is social by nature. . . . the mastery of lan- 
guage, is determined by inborn psycho-physiological 
mechanisms common to all human beings. The rela- 
tion between language as a social and a psychological 
phenomenon is dynamic, revealing itself in mutual 
transformations. . . . To analyse this relation it is 
necessary to investigate the process of transforma- 
tion of the objective phenomena of social language 
into individual; and that of the transformation of 
individual-psychological formations into phenomena 
of social consciousness. . . . the only real existence of 
language not only as a form of individual conscious- 
ness but also as a form of social consciousness is its 
existence in the minds of real individuals."—4. E. 
Horowitz. 


7709. Levy, Leon Harris. (Ohio State U.) A 
study of the relative information value of con- 
structs in personal construct theory. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2386.—Abstract. 


7710. Lott, Bernice Eisman, & Levy, Joel. 
(Kentucky State Coll.) The influence of certain 
communicator characteristics on lip reading ef- 
ficiency. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 419-425. 
—The study attempts to isolate the role of the com- 
municator. The hypothesis is that communication 
skill is more efficient when the interpreter (lip 
reader) has positive rather than negative feelings 
about the communicator. Partial support for the 
hypothesis came from the results of one experiment 
in which it was found that “most preferred” group 
members were lip-read significantly better than those 

least preferred.” A 2nd experiment suggests an 
additional communicator variable important for the 
Prediction of lip reading efficiency. 2 communica- 
tors who had role-played “aggressive” and “moder- 
ate” discussion leaders were later lip-read most ef- 
ficiently by Ss who had seen them in that role which 
was the most natural one for them to play, i.e., the 
опе most like their own typical behavior—Author 
abstract. 

7711. Moss, С. Scott. (State Hosp. No. 1, Ful- 
ton, Mo.) Current and projected status of seman- 
tic differential research. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 
47-54.—Survey of its use in the following areas: 
cross-cultural meaning, semantic measure of situa- 
tional anxiety, dream analysis and related testing of 
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psychoanalytic theory, exploration of self-concept in 
college students, and assessment of attitudes toward 
mental health professions. Many methodological 
problems still to be solved, e.g., study assumption of 
equal unit intervals. Validity of original dimensions 
(Osgood) confirmed through classical conditioning. 
Problem of “meaning of meaning" discussed. Con- 
clusion that the tool "already a useful instrument."— 
R. J. Seidel. 


7712. Needles, W.  Gesticulation and speech. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959(Sep-Dec), 40, 291-294.— 
When an individual passes a certain emotional peak 
speech breaks down, and nonverbal communication 
(most commonly through hand gesticulation) be- 
comes important.—G. Elias. 


7713. Packer, C. Kyle, & Packer, Toni. Cyber- 
netics, information theory and the educative proc- 
ess. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1959(Dec), 61, 134-142.— 
The vocabulary of cybernetics is applied to some 
educational processes.—H, K. Moore. 


7714. Ross, Bruce M., & Levy, Nissim. (Rut- 
gers U.) A comparison of adjectival antonyms by 
simple card-pattern formation. J. Psychol, 1960 
(Jan), 49, 133-137.—It was hypothesized that adjec- 
tival antonym pairs are not equal and opposite in de- 
scriptive definiteness as assumed by Osgood's seman- 
tic differential procedure. The hypothesis was veri- 
fied for a college student group of 100 Ss in that 
distributions of card patterns formed for the adjec- 
tives “beautiful,” “simple,” and “соттоп” were more 
compact than distributions for “ugly,” “complex,” 
and 'unusual" when distributions were characterized 
by the Н, statistic. Similar distributions of card 
patterns were produced by 100 Sth-graders except 
that the distributions for “common” and "simple" 
were less compact than for the college students; the 
“simple” distribution was as dispersed as the distribu- 
tion for its antonym "complex." Partial explanation 
of results is attempted in terms of pattern repeats and 
pattern symmetry.—Author abstract. 


7715. Sokhin, F. A. (Inst. Philosophy, Moscow, 
Russia) О formirovanii iazykovykh obobshchenii 
v protsesse rechevogo razvitiia. [On the formation 
of language generalizations in the process of speech 
development.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 112-123.— 
Experiments, utilizing 43 children of 2-3 years of 
age, show that a child goes through several stages 
in developing "grammatical generalizations" in his 
speech. In the lst stage a grammatical element (here 
a preposition indicating a spatial relation) is not per- 
ceived by the child as an important element of the 
sentence containing an instruction to the child for 
performance of a specific action. At this stage, un- 
derstanding a sentence appears to depend essentially 
on the situation. In the 2nd stage the grammatical 
element presents itself to the child as an independent 
and important element in the structure of the sen- 
tence, in that it is seen as indicating a definite spatial 
relation. However, nonverbal factors continue to 
play an important role in the child’s understanding. 
It is only in the 3rd stage that understanding gets to 
depend entirely on the structure of the sentence, that 
is, on the meaning of the preposition utilized. The 
formation of language generalization proceeds, then, 
essentially by abstraction; that is, by detachment 
from the given situation. The data obtained show 
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that this holds for active speech as well as for the 
understanding of spoken sentences.—I. D. London. 


7716. Thayer, Paul William. (Ohio State U.) 
An investigation of the relationship between com- 
municator stimuli and prestige suggestion. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2939-2941.—Ab- 
stract. 


7717. Weinberg, Harry L. (Temple U.) Levels 
of knowing and existence. New York: Harper, 
1959. x, 274 p. $3.25.—Designed as a text in gen- 
eral semantics, the first half presents Korzybskian 
theory and principles with simple illustrations. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to application of 
these principles to problems in the theory of values, 
psychotherapy, religion, and to building an analogy 
between the theory and cybernetics.—4. E. Horowitz. 

7718. Winitz, Harris. (State U. Iowa) Spectro- 
graphic investigation of infant vowels. J. genet. 
Psychol. 1960(Mar), 96, 171-181—An evaluation 
was made of a theisis held by A. Lynip (see 26: 
6155) that adequate study of the prelinguistic utter- 
ances of infant speech must be devoid of such handi- 
caps as the fallibilities of the human ear and the use 
of phonetic systems. ‘This thesis was held to be 
logically untenable and inconsistent with relevant 
speech sound research in experimental phonetics. In 
addition, 31 infant vowels uttered by 5 infants, mean 
age 1144 months, were analyzed by the sound spec- 
trograph. The obtained formant frequencies (fre- 
quency of Formant 2 vs. frequency of Formant 1) 
were plotted in a 2-dimensional graph. The results 
indicate that infant vowels, when plotted in this way, 
are displaced upward and to the right in relation to 
the vowels of adults.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7064, 7425, 7426, 7434, 7535) 
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7719. Academy of Religion and Mental Health. 
Religion, science, and mental health. New York: 
New York Univer. Press, 1959. xvi, 107 p. $3.00. — 
Participating in the 1st academy symposium on inter- 
discipline responsibility for mental health, O. H. 
Mowrer outlined the re-evaluation taking place in the 
behavioral sciences. Because of the inadequacy of 
concepts of health derived from the study of disease, 
A. H. Maslow told about investigating our "best 
human being." Gregory Zilboorg opposed the trend 
toward identifying mental health with religion. In a 
survey of 3500 well persons, Harold G. Wolff found 
that the thoughtful, conscientious, troubled people had 
the most illnesses. Hans Hofmann advocated a new 
integration of knowledge with responsibility, and ac- 
cording to Noél Mailloux, the demands of religion are 
such that the devout want to get rid of paralyzing 
neurotic conflicts. According to Albert A. Goldman, 
psychiatry works up to a point but "without the pro- 
phetic, it does not place man in the world with any 
sense of shared destiny or shared goals.” Discussions 
led by Otto Klineberg, Harvey J. Tompkins, Samuel 
W. Blizzard, and Frank Fremont-Smith are sum- 
marized.—G. К. Morlan. 


7720. Academy of Religion and Mental Health. 
Religion in the developing personality. New York: 
New York Univer. Press, 1960. xiii, 110 p. $3.00. — 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


This book represents the Proceedings of the Second 
Symposium of the Academy of Religion and Mental 
Health, Harriman, New York, December 5-7, 1958. 
Topics covered: "Religion and Childhood"; "Re- 
ligion and Adolescence"; "Religion, Adulthood, and 
the Aging." Sections devoted to the acedmy's future 
plans and a list of the 24 participants may also be 
found. Participants represent the fields of religion, 
medicine, and behavioral sciences. The general theme 
of the book is the need for sharing information be- 
tween members of these 3 professional groups.—O. 
Strunk, Jr. 


7721. Appel, Victor Harold. (Ohio State U.) 
Client expectancies about counseling in a univer- 
sity counseling center. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3824.—Abstract. 


7722. Bailey, Margaret B. Community orien- 
tations toward social casework. Soc. Wk., 1959 
(Jul), 4(3), 60-66.—The findings of a survey, con- 
ducted in a city near New York City, concerning the 
public’s attitudes towards social work. Individuals 
in higher socioeconomic levels were most apt to 
recommend that professional help be sought with per- 
sonal problems, The social worker was the profes- 
sional least often suggested. Only 1 of the clients 
of social work agencies stated he learned of the 
agency through general and fund raising publicity. 
The bulk of an agency’s clients learned of the agency 
through referrals, usually from a related profes- 
sional.—G. Elias. 


7723. Brower, Daniel. (New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Coll, Upper Montclair) Clinical psychology 
tomorrow. J. gen. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 62, 325- 
326.—The extension of man’s knowledge into the 
Space Age leaves him more confused and helpless 
than heretofore. Mental health workers find their 
efforts frustrated since there has been little major 
change in understanding of psychodynamics, tech- 
niques, or methodology. Clinical psychology can at- 
tain a catalytic function by utilizing certain aspects 
of its component disciplines toward the goal of estab- 
lishing preventive principles through research in cer- 
tain directions—Author abstract. 

7724. Cappon, D. The dying. Psychiat. Quart., 
1959, 33, 466-489.—19 patients in an experimental 
group and 88 patients in 7 control groups. “The 
study of the psychology of those dying patients was 
focused on developing an understanding of the proc- 
ess and aimed for the emergence of criteria on which 


to base meaningful communication with the dying."— 
D. Prager. 


7725. de Barros Santos, O. O aconselhamento 
psicológico em orientacáo. [Psychological counsel- 
ing in guidance.] Bol. Psicol., Sao Paulo, 1959, No. 
37, 1-9.—Presenting the different concepts of coun- 
seling in America and Europe, the author explains 
the position of counseling in guidance, the 3 different 
points of view in the technique of counseling, am 
finally the role of counseling in secondary schoo! 
guidance.—N. P. Mejias. 

7726. Egan, John Mark. (New York U.) 
Counseling psychology and its inter-disciplinary 
relationships: An analysis of the matrix of psy- 
chological counseling with special reference fo 
Roman Catholic Student personnel work. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4162.— Abstract. 
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7727. Ellis, Albert. (NYC) Rationalism and its 
therapeutic applications. Ann. Psychother., 1959, 
1(2), 55-64.—""The rationalist belief is that the so- 
called emotions or motivations of adult human beings 
who are raised in a civilized community largely con- 
sist of attitudes, perceptual biases, beliefs, assump- 
tions, and ideas which are acquired by social learn- 
ning and which therefore can be reviewed, ques- 
tioned, challenged, reconstructed, and changed with 
sufficient effort and practice on the part of the emot- 
ing individual... . There are perhaps a dozen basic 
irrational beliefs which virtually all neurotics in our 
culture learn to accept . . . and which, make it almost 
impossible for them to act effectively.” —S. Glasner. 


7728. Ewalt, Jack R., Schwartz, Morris S., Ap- 
pel, Kenneth E., Bartemeier, Leo H., & Schlaifer, 
Charles. (74 Fenwood Rd., Boston, Mass.) Joint 
commission on mental illness and health. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 782-790.—The mental 
health status of the nation is briefly surveyed from 
the standpoint of services available, manpower, re- 
нс aftercare, etc. for handling same.—N. H. 

ronko. 


7729. Finch, Bernard. Passport to paradise . . .? 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 191 p. 
$6.00.—A semipopular account of the drugs, ancient 
and modern, believed to influence behavior or mental 
process.—H. B. English.. 


7730. Franklin, Adele. (Board Education, NYC) 
Home play and play equipment for young chil- 
dren. (Rev. ed.) 0. S. Child. Bur. Publ., 1959, No. 
238. 23 p.—(see 13: 1731) “Many of the old ideas 
and simple suggestions are still good but some new 
ones have emerged." Most of the booklet is con- 
cerned with practical suggestions regarding all as- 
pects of play. Even more specific is the section on 
outdoor play, illustrated with diagrams of how to 
construct equipment. Parents are warned not to 
"abrogate their own rights as adults" in the interest 
of play.—L. R. Steiner. 


7731. Freeman, Walter. (91 Main St., Los Altos, 
Calif.) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Psy- 
chosurgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 116, 
601-604.—N. H. Pronko. 


7732. Friedman, Jacob H., & Heimoff, Leonard 
L. (Fordham Hosp, NYC) The evaluation of 
psychiatric lectures to the laity. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1960(Jan), 14, 63-69.—"Four hundred and 
eighty-three questions submitted by the audience at 
three annual psychiatric forums, in 1956, 1957, and 
1958, have been classified into seven arbitrary cate- 
gories, namely, general information, advice on gen- 
eral therapy, advice on specific therapy, psychoso- 
matic aspects, child psychiatry including adolescent 
Problems, paranoid ideation or antagonism, and ir- 
relevent questions.” Analyzing the percentage of 
questions in each category, the authors conclude that 
‘Psychiatric forums and lectures for the laymen have 
a definite, adjurant value in the dissemination and ac- 
quisition of psychiatric knowledge.”—L. N. Solomon. 

7733. Germain, José. (29 General Mola, Madrid, 
Spain) Définition et limites de la psychologie 
Clinique: Ses relations avec la psychotherapie. 
[Definition and limits of clinical psychology : Its rela- 
tions with psychotherapy.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 187- 
216.—The problem of articulation between the re- 
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spective functions of clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry is discussed. The method of clinical psy- 
chology is characterized by: (a) psychometric tech- 
niques, (b) scientific analysis of behavior, (c) formu- 
lation of techniques for reeducation of disturbed pa- 
tients, and (d) study of the fundamental SR patterns 
underlying individual and social behavior. The psy- 
chologist's point of view is analytic in contrast to the 
psychiatrist's more integrative view. А poll of Span- 
ish psychiatrists indicates that the psychologist's role 
should include: (a) personality study (30%), (b) 
collaboration in study of mental illness (20%), (c) 
psychometrics and therapy under medical control 
(10%), (d) determining symptom deterioration 
(10%), and (e) psychology and rehabilitation 
(1095).—W. W. Meissner. 

7734. Greenacre, P. Play in relation to creative 
imagination. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, б1- 
80—Anxiety-provoking problems current in the 
child's life become the subject of the child's play. 
The beneficial effect of play in childhood is a reduc- 
tion of any severe degree of anxiety through illusory 
mastery sufficiently to permit further maturational 
development to occur and give opportunity to meet 
similar disturbing experiences in reality later. Other 
play repetitions may constitute a stage in the develop- 
ment of a potential neurosis. Markedly creative peo- 
ple seem not only to be playful but restless and re- 
sponsive to the new to an unusual degree. The role 
of anxiety in connection with the artistic product 
varies according to the special nature of the inter- 
locking relationships between the personal self and 
the artistic self in each creative individual.—D. 
Prager. 

7735. Gurin, Gerald; Veroff, Joseph, & Feld, 
Sheila. (U. Michigan) Americans view their 
mental health: A nationwide interview survey. 
New York: Basic Books, 1960. xxxv, 444 p. $7.50. 
—As Monograph No. 4 in the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Health series, this University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center report deals with 
the findings obtained from extensive interviews with 
a representative sample of 2460 Americans over 21 
and living at home. Questions focused on how peo- 
ple indicate their life adjustment, their perceived 
problems, and how they have coped with their ex- 
pressed needs. Following an introductory overview, 
individual chapters deal with varied aspects, includ- 
ing marriage, parenthood, job, symptom patterns, re- 
ferrals and resources, and demographic characteris- 
tics. Questionnaire and technical data are appended. 
—H. P. David. 


7736. Hagmaier, George, & Gleason, Robert W. 
Counseling the Catholic: Modern techniques and 
emotional conflicts. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1959. xiv, 301 р. $4.50.— The book, written largely 
for the Catholic counselor and confessor, presents the 
psychological background for the problems treated 
(some of which are masturbation, homosexuality, 
alcoholism, scrupulosity) and describes the priest as 
а listener. It is not intended as an adequate presen- 
tation for the counselor with little psychological 
background. The book is revealing to the non- 
Catholic in that it shows the range of possibilities 
for the counselee in relationship to the church and 
the way he may be affected thereby, thus suggesting 
the need of the counselor to understand this relation- 
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ship. The book shows clearly the inadequacy of our 
present psychological knowledge in many of the areas 
covered, and accepting for the present this inade- 
quacy, the approaches which can be taken.—F. Trigg. 


7737. Harper, Robert A. (Washington, D.C.) 
Psychoanalysis and psychotherapy: 36 systems. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. viii, 
182 p. $1.95.—Тһе main types of psychological 
theories and treatment of mentally disturbed persons 
are briefly presented, excluding therapies "that are 
physiologically oriented (drugs, shocks, surgery, etc.) 
and the adjunctive and non-verbal methods (such as 
dance, art, occupational and play therapies)." Chap- 
ters deal with Freudian and modified Freudian psy- 
choanalysis, deviant systems (Adler, Stekel, Jung, 
Rank, Ferenczi, and Reich), dynamic culturalists 
(Horney, Sullivan, Fromm, and C. Anderson) and 
existential analysts, client-centered therapy, other 
types of individual therapy (psychobiologic, Gestalt, 
hypnotherapy, experiental therapy, and conditioned 
reflex therapy), varieties of group therapy (direc- 
tive, general semantics, learning theory therapy, as- 
sertion-structured, and rational psychotherapy), and 
other forms (psychodrama, group-centered, and 
family therapy). А final chapter consists of a cri- 
tique and overview. Glossary and selected reading. 
—J. T. Cowles. 


7738. Lennard, Henry L., & Bernstein, Arnold. 
(Columbia U.) The anatomy of psychotherapy: 
Systems of communication and expectation. New 
York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xviii, 209 p. 
$6.00.— This book reports on how the concepts of the 
discipline of sociology apply to an analysis of psy- 
chotherapeutic process. They consider therapy as a 
system of action, as an informal exchange system, 
as a system of role expectations, and finally they 
consider the interrelations between communication 
and expectations for the therapist-patient duo.—F. 
J. Goldstein. С 


7739. Malone, Thomas P. (Atlanta Psychiatric 
Clinic, Atlanta, Ga.) Individualism and psycho- 
therapy. Ann. Psychother., 1959, 1(2), 47-54.— 
Choice is fundamental to the individual. What he 
chooses is less important than the fact that he freely 
chooses. . . . Given some choice, the individual 
grows. ... The individual is not totally determined. 
There is a self-engendering factor in each individual 
which allows him to alter the configuration of his 
personality as it has been determined by his past. 
+. + The value of free choice to the individual is 
closely associated with anxiety. . . . Anxiety becomes 


then the normal, the necessary crucible of growth." 
—$.Glasmer. — d S 


7740. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
The social welfare forum, 1959. New York: Co- 
lumbia Univer. Press, 1959. xiv, 276 p.—A collec- 
tion of papers centering around the theme “New 
knowledge—consequences for people.” Among the 
Papers are: Stability in the midst of change (Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset), Concepts of income adequacy 
(Helen Н. Lamale), Individual change through 
group experience (Alan F. Klein), Alcoholism is 
everybody’s problem (John R. Philp), and Rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill aging (David Freeman). 
Other papers relate more directly to other social wel- 
fare problems.—H. E. Yuker. 
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7741. Rockmore, M. J., & Marsh, Elias J. (Con- 
necticut State Dept. Mental Health, Hartford) Com- 
munity planning as a support to treatment. Amer, 
J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 723-728. 


7742. Smith, Mader S. (Alfred U.) Parish 
clergymen’s role images as pastoral counselors, 
J. Pastoral Care, 1960, 14, 21-28.—Intensive inter- 
views with 22 clergymen of 5 different denominations 
indicated the major roles of the clergy are congre- 
gational leader, symbolizer, pastoral counselor, and 
parish administrator and leader of the religious com- 
munity. It is as pastoral counselor that the clergy- 
man comes the closest to the secular professional, 
The hypothesis set up was that “the latent function 
of the clergy is to help create the more limited and 
the more stable relationship in a society" whereas the 
latent function of the secular profession is to "help 
create the more extensive and the more individualized 
relationships, Consequently, where counseling is 
emphasized by the clergy as its central role, role 
strains should develop for the clergyman." The 
oo does not support this hypothesis.—O. Strunk, 

r. 


7743. Strunk, Orlo, Jr, & Reed, Kenneth E. 
(West Virginia Wesleyan Coll. The learning of 
empathy: А pilot study. J. Pastoral Care, 1960, 14, 
44—48.—18 male theological students participating in 
a 12-week course of clinical pastoral training in a 
mental hospital were given the Empathy Test in a 
before-after design. Statistical analysis and clinical 
observation indicated general increase in empathy 
Scores, 2 conspicuous exceptions being explained in 
tems of intense hostility and antagonism.—O. Strunk, 
r. 


7744. Ulich, E. Uber das Freizeitverhalten 
Jugendlicher in Lehrlingsheimen. [The use of 
leisure time by youth in vocational institutions.] 
Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960(Jan-Mar), 4, 8-18.—The 
study is based on a survey of 302 youths in Munich 
vocational institutions. Differences between em- 
ployed youth and school children were obtained in 
the number of responses involving leisure time. 21- 
item bibliog —S. Kavruck. 


7745. Waterman, Minnie L. (Oregon State 
Board Health, Portland) Pastoral decision: To 
counsel or refer. J. Pastoral Care, 1960, 14, 34-38. 
—The primary measures of whether a patient needs 
to be referred to a psychiatrist or will respond to 
pastoral counseling is the patient’s life pattern of ad- 
justment. If review of the life pattern shows the in- 
adequacy to be paramount, supportive therapy is 
needed and referral is not necessary. If the emo- 
tional disturbance is severe, referral to psychiatric 
sources is recommended.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


7746. Wolff, Kurt. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, Pa.) 
Religion and mental health. J. Pastoral Care, 1960, 
14, 39-43.—A historical survey of the strained rela- 
tionship between psychiatry and religion indicates 
greater cooperation and understanding in the con- 
temporary world.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


7747. Wolins, Martin. A proposed research pro- 
gram for the Child Welfare League of America. 
New York: Child Welfare League of America, 1959. 
iv, 17 p. $.50— The booklet presents the reasons 
why a social agency such as the CWLA should be 
interested not only in social work but also in social 
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research. A program of such a research is outlined. 
Among the numerous problems which could be dis- 
cussed in such a research program, some seem to be 
particularly important, for instance: role conflicts of 
foster parents, study of reasons for placing children 
away from home, and dynamics in the mother-child 
family and consequences for the child—A. Cuk. 

7748. Wyatt, Frederick. (U. Michigan) Re- 
view of psychiatric progress, 1959: Clinical psy- 
chology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 116, 588- 
590.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 6793, 6814, 6821(b), 6823, 7324, 
7463, 7593, 7974, 8323) 
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7749. Ames, Louise Bates. (Gesell Inst. Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) Longitudinal 
survey of child Rorschach responses: Younger 
subjects two to 10 years. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960(May), 61, 229-289.—Ss of above average in- 
telligence and in the higher socioeconomic classes, 8 
girls and 21 boys from 2 to 10 years of age, were 
tested twice a year until 5 and annually thereafter. 
Results showed that Ss do follow the changes pre- 
dicted by group means in number, movement, color, 
form, correct form, content, and experience balance. 
The overall change is in a single straightline direc- 
tion. All major variables increase during the age 
period from 2 to 10 years except for F%, D% (and 
A96 in girls) which decline. Also, except for area 
Scores and for sC, scores of individual Ss change 
Írom age to age in a straightline direction, again usu- 
ally in an increasing direction, if we overlook tem- 
porary age fluctuations and consider the general di- 
rection of change for the total age span. Scores for 
any given S remain constant within the group. Con- 
sistency of content from age to age is impressive. 
Sex differences are small. Age itself can bring 
about conspicuous changes in the Rorschach response 
of any one individual.—Author abstract. 

7750. Ayllon, Teodoro. (U. Houston) The ap- 
plication of reinforcement theory to ward behavior 
problems: The psychiatric nurse as a behavioral 
engineer. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3372. 
—Abstract. 


7751. Bandura, Albert; Lipsher, David H., & 
Miller, Paula E. (Stanford U.) Psychotherapists’ 
approach-avoidance reactions to patients’ expres- 
sions of hostility. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
24, 1-8.—Tape recordings were analyzed. Patient- 
therapist interactions were coded for N of approach 
or avoidance reactions by therapists, and frequency 
of hostility expressed by patients. Psychotherapists 
tend to avoid hostility when directed to themselves. 
Patient hostility did not continue following therapist 
avoidance reaction. Therapists who express hostility 
pep and encourage patient hostility.—4. A. Kram- 
ash, 

7752. Beasley, Florence A., Callaway, Claire S., 
& Stubbs, Trawick H. (Georgia Dept. Public 
Health, Atlanta) The follow-up study of dis- 
charged mental patients by the public health 
nurse. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 834-837. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

7753. Beck, Samuel J. (Chicago, Ill.) The Ror- 
Schach experiment: Ventures in blind diagnosis. 
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New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. viii, 256 p. 
$6.50.—''The objective of the present book is to 
demonstrate the processes entering into the interpre- 
tation of a Rorschach test protocol . . . Accom- 
panying each report are extensive and detailed notes 
on my interpretive reasoning." After a considera- 
tion of the Experience Balance concept, 8 repre- 
sentative case illustrations are presented, followed by 
a discussion of test findings as related to treatability, 
an appraisal of defenses, and some notions on trans- 
ference. 70 refs.—H. P. David. 

7754. Bloomberg, Wilfred. (Connecticut State 
Dept. Mental Health, Hartford) А proposal for a 
community-based hospital as a branch of a state 
hospital Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960( Mar), 116, 814— 
817.—N. H. Pronko. 

7755. Boorstein, Seymour. (VA Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) Ego autonomy in psychiatric practice. 
Bull Menninger Clin., 1959(Jul), 23, 148-156.— 
Some of the principles of Rapaport's theory of ego 
autonomy were profitably applied to the treatment 
of regressed schizophrenic patients on a woman's 
ward. Environmental stimulation was increased 
through an industrial therapy program with the 
purpose of providing a favorable setting for patient's 
egos to become more independent of the id. 17 refs. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

7756. Borgatta, Edgar F., Fanshel David, & 
Meyer, Henry J. (Cornell U.) Social workers’ 
perceptions of clients. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1960. 92 p. $2.00.—This monograph 
compares the characteristics of 3 groups of case- 
work clients (adult males, adult females, unmarried 
mothers) on the basis of parallel factor analyses of 
the intercorrelations of 40 items selected from 
schedules completed by the caseworkers. Strategies 
for studying the casework enterprise are discussed. 
—L. S. Kogan. 


7757. Bowers, Margaretta К. (NYC)  Prot- 
estantism and its therapeutic implications. Ann. 
Psychother., 1959, 1(2), 6-14.—“‘One of the corner- 
stones of Protestant religious ideation is the im- 
portance of the individual. . . . The Protestant has 
no obligation to higher authority than himself, and 
no need of a mediator between himself and his God. 
This type of value system offers a healthy mature 
individual an opportunity to find for himself a mature 
and good religion, but for the less fortunate imma- 
ture person, it offers many pitfalls."—S. Glasner. 


7758. Butcher, Thomas Eugene. (Louisiana 
State U.) An examination of the relationship be- 
tween several therapist-patient variables and the 
adequacy of the therapeutic relationship. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3374.—Abstract. 


7759. Caglieris, A. N., & Saraval, A. Alcune 
osservazioni sull’azione proiettiva della musica 
mediante stimoli musicali accoppiati al T.A.T. 
[Some observations about the projective action of 
music through musical stimuli associated with the 
TAT.] Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960(Feb), 
21, 67-78.—Music increases significantly the S’s at- 
titude to tell more fantastic stories.—L. L’Abate. 

7760. Cannel, C. F., & Axelrod, Morris. Medi- 
cal-history techniques: A study of special purpose. 
Hlth. Statist., 1960(Jan), Ser. D(No. 1). iii, 27 p.— 
A methodological study of special purpose medical- 
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history-taking procedures for large population sur- 
veys. (a) In general people were very willing to 
discuss their symptoms and illnesses with either 
nurses or nonmedical trained interviewers. (b) A 
set of questions and probes for standardized admin- 
istration is practicable. (c) On most items the re- 
liability of 2 reports taken a week or two apart was 
high. (d) There was no difference between trained 
lay interviewers and nurses trained in interviewing. 
(e) The self-administered form of the questionnaire 
obtained about the same frequency of symptoms and 
. of illnesses as did the closed-interview form. How- 
ever, the interview was necessary for follow-up 
probes as to the perceived cause of the symptom. 
Interviewer participation was particularly important 
in probing some of the details of illnesses. The open- 
interview questionnaire obtained considerably lower 
frequencies for the symptoms which were asked spe- 
cifically in the closed-interview questionnaire. The 
evidence is that the symptoms reported in responses 
to the open questions were those which bothered or 
concerned the respondent most. Open questions also 
permitted the respondent to give information on the 
background of the symptom. His fuller description 
might give greater insight into the significance and 
importance of the symptom.—Author abstract. 


7761. Carp, E. A. D. E. Psychotherapie op 
grondslag van wereldbeelden. [Psychotherapy on 
the basis of world-attitudes.] Lochem, Netherlands: 
De Tijdstroom, 1959. 113 p.—Psychotherapy should 
be an attempt to maintain the right of each person to 
realize his existence within the framework of the 
world-attitude, which he has freely chosen for him- 
self. An anthropological study of various types of 
attitude encountered in psychiatric patients seeking 
therapy is given. Fixation in the sensorial-spatial 
attitude is found in hysteria, oligophrenia, and demen- 
tia; fixation in the psychologically understanding at- 
titude in neurasthenia, melancholia, and mania; and 
fixation in the metaphysical attitude in paranoia and 
compulsion, The therapeutic possibilities for each 
of these types are discussed.—R. Н. Houwink. 


7762. Carstairs, G. M., Payne, R. W., & Whit- 
taker, S. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England) Ror- 
schach responses of Hindus and Bhils. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 217-227.—The Rorschach 
was given to 41 high-caste urban Hindus and 22 
jungle-dwelling, illiterate Bhil tribesmen. All iden- 
tifying clues were removed from the Rorschach rec- 
ords. It would be fair to conclude that there is no 
positive evidence that the Rorschach per se had any- 
thing to do with those significant differences which 
were obtained. This study has therefore produced 
no evidence that the Rorschach technique is espe- 
cially useful in anthropological studies of this type. 
—Author abstract. 


7763. Caruso, Igor A. Psychanalyse et syn- 
thése personnelle: Rapports entre l'analyse psy- 
chologique et les valeurs existentielles. [Psycho- 
analysis and personal synthesis: Relations between 
psychological analysis and existential values.] Paris, 
France: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 272 p. Fr. 24.— 
“. . . a critical consideration of the theoretical premi- 
ses and of some practical consequences of present day 
depth psychology . . . arisen out of reflections about 
the practice.” Neurosis means living according to 
one’s sensations instead of according to a transcen- 
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dental hierarchy of objective values. The aim of life 
and psychotherapy is to find the criteria for objective 
truth, to make this truth one’s own, and to live in 
accordance with it. No technique can or should 
assure complete neutrality and nonintervention of the 
therapist. Resistances may be overcome by request- 
ing the analysand to write a report of the session and 
comparing it subsequently with the analyst’s notes, 
Many references to Freud, Jung, Adler, Kierkegaard. 
—L. W. Brandt. 

7764. Chowdhury, Uma. (P.O. Box 54, Ranchi, 
Bihar, India) An Indian modification of the The- 
matic Apperception Test. J. soc. Psychol., 1960 
(May), 51, 245-263.—1t was found necessary to take 
into account profound differences between Indian and 
Euro-American culture, especially family organiza- 
tion, religion, and the expression of aggressive and 
sexual drives, In a few cases the changes were 
slight (an Indian musical instrument in place of the 
violin) ; in some they had to be considerable. Natu- 
ral village scenes and human action patterns were 
photographed, and then, after analysis, were drawn 
in soft, not oversharp, lines. The effect produced is 
in some instances expressive use of the body less 
sharply defined than in the Murray-Morgan pictures. 
The representative pictures and stories suggest that 
the essential purposes of the TAT were preserved. 
The test was given to 260 persons in South Bengal, 
and comparisons made between upper caste Hindus, 
lower caste Hindus, and Muslims, There is much 
greater productivity and projective fantasy among 
upper caste Hindus than among the others; high 
correlation between educational level and social sta- 
tus; the anticipated range from very rich to very 
meager response.—G. Murphy. 

7765. Churchill, Sallie R. Prestructuring group 
content. Soc. Wk., 1959(Jul), 4(3), 52-59.—Dis- 
cusses the planning of a group meeting of 5 dis- 
turbed children whose therapy consisted of planned 
active group activities such as hikes, etc. Con- 
sidered are: the roles of the children in the group, 
the amount of physical activity and conformity de- 
sired, availability of equipment, etc.—G. Elias. 

7766. Desoille, Robert. Арегси sur la technique 
du réve éveillé dirigé en psychotherérapie. [Out- 
line of the waking dream technique in psychother- 
apy.] Evolut. Psychiat, 1959(Oct-Dec), No. 4 
576-583.—A fter the patient has relaxed, the psy- 
chiatrist suggests a certain object, asking him to de- 
Scribe it or tell where he found it, and then to tell 
about an imaginary ascent or descent of a mountain. 
These and other themes were chosen because they 
tend to occur spontaneously in many Ss. The pa- 
tient's descriptions constitute a symbolic form of the 
personality problems. 30—40, 2-hour sessions over 
2 years are required fora cure, In each session noc- 
turnal and waking dreams are psychoanalyzed. This 
method seems more efficacious in the treatment of 
sexual problems than with neurasthenics and hypo- 
chondriacs. However, in many cases, sensory-musct- 
lar reeducation is necessary in order to vanquish 
autonomous conditioned reflexes.—L. А. Ostlund. 

7767. Devlin, William J. (Loyola U., Chicago: 
Ill.) Catholicism and its therapeutic applications. 
Ann. Psychother., 1959, 1(2), 20-26 —'"The Catholic 
philosophical system is the only system of philoso- 
Phy that has presented an holistic concept of man, 
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maintaining man to be a unique individual, made up 
of two principles, psyche and soma. . . . There is а 
realistic, inherent dignity in every individual, for 
whom personal respect is due no matter what з... 
status. The patient is not to be manipulated in any 
way ... but is an end in himself, has a goal and 
is to be helped to realize and strive for his own 
happiness in his own way in terms of the objective 
standards of right living and interpersonal relation- 
ships.”—S. Glasner. 


7768. Downing, R. (Family & Children’s Service 
Greater St. Louis, Mo.) A co-operative project of 
an elementary school and a family agency. Soc. 
Casewk., 1959( Nov), 40, 499-504.—This is a report 
made after the 15 2 years of a 4-year project in 
which the Community Service Society of New York 
is cooperating with the New York City Board of 
Education. The purpose of the project was to study 
the effects of an enriched school curriculum on chil- 
dren who live in an isolated deprived community. 
Hopefully it would help to alleviate a situation in 
which there is marked and steady deterioration in the 
performance and behavior of the school children 
when they reach the 5th grade. A program charac- 
terized as “preventive casework” utilizing the “posi- 
tive approach” was instituted. The development and 
execution of the program is described and illustrated. 
Preliminary impressions suggest that it is resulting 
in improved school performance and more positive 
interpersonal relations—G. Hearn. 


7769. Eissler, Kurt R. Variationen in der psy- 
choanalytischen Technik, [Variations in psycho- 
analytic technique.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960(Jan), 13, 
609-624.—German translation of original English 
version (see Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 222- 
229.)—Е. W. Eng. 


7770. Friedman, T. T., Rolfe, Phyllis, & Perry, 
Stewart E. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) Home 
treatment of psychiatric patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 807-809.—N. H. Pronko. 


7771. Furgeson, Earl Н. (Wesley Theological 
Seminary) Preaching and personality. Pastoral 
Psychol, 1959(Oct), 10(97), 9-14.—The person- 
ality of a preacher is a decisive factor in determining 
his sermons. The hostile paranoid and the helpless 
schizoid are discussed. The most promising type is 
the “mature love-satisfied preacher who follows what 
might be called a love-made-vital pattern."—4. 
Eglash. 


7772. Geist, J., & Gerber, М. M. (Family Service 
Cincinnati & Hamilton County, O.) Joint inter- 
viewing: А treatment technique with marital part- 
ners. Soc. Casewk., 1960(Feb), 41, 76-83.—Joint 
interviewing is defined as one or a number of planned 
interviews of an hour’s duration of husband and wife 
together by 1 caseworker. 6 situations in which 
joint interviewing is generally indicated are de- 
scribed. Treatment techniques include limit setting, 
clarifying of distortions, universalizing, transfer- 
ence and countertransference. A discussion of use 
of joint interviewing for terminating treatment, con- 
traindications for joint interviews, and evaluating 
progress in treatment.—G. Hearn. 

7773. Glasner, Samuel. (Board of Jewish Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md.) Judaism and its therapeu- 
tic applications. Ann. Psychother., 1959 1(2), 40- 
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46.—“Тһе concepts and emphases of modern psycho- 
therapy harmonize very closely with the basic con- 
cepts and emphases . . . of Judaism as a religion. 
. . . Judaism encourages extroversion rather than 
introversion," but does not deny the importance of 
the individual. "Essentially, Judaism is a nondog- 
matic religion. . . . Even in the realm of ethics and 
morality . . . Judaism has historically been rela- 
tivistic. . . . Judaism has always insisted upon a 
realistic view of the world, of life, and of human 
nature... . Judaism not only permits, but commands 
the full enjoyment of life."—Author abstract. 

7774. Góppert, Н. (Freiburg, Germany) Zur 
Klinik und Psychopathologie des Exhibitionismus. 
[Clinical observations and psychopathology of ex- 
hibitionism.] Jb. Psychol. Psychother., 1959, 6(4), 
319-327.—It is difficult to undertake an investigation 
of exhibitionism, because the clinician cannot fall 
back on his own similar experiences, and thus he can- 
not easily develop theories concerning this type of 
behavior which could be tested. The author of this 
article presents a detailed account of clinical observa- 
tions of exhibitionists which came to his attention. 
The case histories are also presented, and the study 
of this material suggests that there are different 
characteristics in the dynamics underlying different 
cases. An examination of the findings in terms of 
Freudian steps of psychosexual development leads the 
author to the assumption that exhibitionism could be 
associated closest with the castration complex in the 
case of the male and with penis envy in the case of 
the female.—V. J. Bieliauskas. 


7775. Grey, Loren. (U. Southern California) 
Utilization of the earliest childhood recollection in 
detecting maladjustment among junior college stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2382- 
2383.—Abstract. 

7776. Guillaumin, J. Blanc, J., Breuil, M. & 
Voelckel, M. Une méthode poul l'étude longitu- 
dinale de la personnalité de l'enfant telle qu'elle 
s'exprime dans le dessin et le comportement. [A 
method for the longitudinal study of the personality 
of the child as it is shown in drawing and in be- 
havior.] Enfance, 1959(Nov-Dec), No. 5, 495-508. 
— Тһе ideographic-nomographic dilemma of psychol- 
ogy may be resolved, it is claimed, by use of Cattell's 
P technique. The procedure is illustrated with 2 
8-year-olds, a boy and a girl, who had been referred 
to an observation center as behavior problems. Daily 
drawings of a house and daily ratings of 6 behavior 
traits, made at meals by trained Os, provided the data. 
The findings are given in detail and it is concluded 
that the method provides a useful adjunct to diagno- 
sis—S. S. Marzolf. 

7777. Haas, W. Reaching out: А dynamic con- 
cept in casework. Soc. Wk., 1959( Jul), 4(3), 41- 
45.—Social workers can help clients who do not 
voluntarily come for help by "reaching out" to them. 
By offering help without pushing it upon the initially 
unwilling client and continuing to show sincere in- 
terest in and understanding of the client throughout 
contacts initiated by the social worker, it is possible 
to create the kind of rapport which eventually results 
in the client's voluntary involvement in therapy.— 
G. Elias. 

7778. Hare, A. Paul; Waxler, Nancy; Saslow, 
George, & Matarazzo, Joseph D. (Harvard U.) 
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Simultaneous recording of Bales and Chapple in- 
teraction measures during initial psychiatric inter- 
views. J. consult. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 24, 193.— 
The content of standardized initial psychiatric inter- 
views is analyzed. Rank order correlations are given. 
—A. A. Kramish. 

7779. Hoffman, Paul J. (U. Oregon) The para- 
morphic representation of clinical judgment. Psy- 
chol Bull., 1960( Mar), 57, 116-131.—"'This paper has 
been concerned with the manner in which informa- 
tion is utilized in decision making or in judgment 
situations. It is shown that mathematical models 
provide a way of describing mental processes which 
would otherwise be accessible only through introspec- 
tion or electro-physiological techniques. А linear 
model and a configurational model are described, and 
illustrations furnished for each. Such models make 
possible the testing of hypotheses concerning method 
of combination, individual differences in judgment 
ability, effects of training, personality correlates, 
idiographic interpretation of case materials, etc."— 
W. J. Meyer. 

7780. Hollander, Fred I. (Yeshiva U.) The 
specific nature of the clergy's role in mental health. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 10(98), 11-21.—De- 
scription of a National Institute of Mental Health 
project “to evolve a curriculum and teaching method- 
ology in mental health education for the clergy."— 
A. Eglash. 


7781. Holzberg, Jules D. (Chr), Williams, T. 
Glune; Schwartz, Morris S. Peplau, Hildegard 
E., & Padula, Helen. Problems in the team treat- 
ment of adults in state mental hospitals: Panel, 
1958. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 87— 
112.—In discussing the historical traditions of the 
state hospitals, Holzberg points out that lingering 
authoritarianism is a force of resistance to the use 
of interdisciplinary professional teams. Williams 
says teams could perform 3 important functions 
(surveying, planning, and rendering services), but 
there are many reasons why they are likely to fail. 
Schwartz thinks the function of the team might be 
to cope with and counteract certain illness-maintain- 
ing processes current in these hospitals. On the other 
hand, Peplau objects to calling laboring together 
"teamwork." She raises questions that need to be 
considered before endorsing the team approach and 
suggests that other types of facilities nearer to the 
community will be replacing state hospitals, Col- 
laboration among professional colleagues will be 
needed for creative staffing and operation of these 
new services, Padula points out that the fact that a 
state hospital is a hospital, and not a clinic, accounts 
for the trouble in transposing intact a team method 
which is appropriate to a clinic. The hospital re- 
quires a flexible team to which each is invited only 
when his skill is required—R. E. Perl, 


7782. Howard, Alvin R. (Ed.) Therapeutic 
roles in patient treatment. Sheridan, Wyo.: Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, 1959, 48 p.—Pre- 
sents a symposium concerning the therapeutic roles 
of various mental hospital professions. Featured 
panelists represented the disciplines of nursing, psy- 
chiatric aide, psychology, and psychiatry. George A. 
Kelly raised the question whether treatment is a 
good idea in the psychiatric setting. He argued the 
negative, presenting the opinion that the patient him- 
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self should shoulder more responsibility for his im- 
provement. Rather than viewing the patient as hay- 
ing an illness, he advocated the concept of disturbed 
behavior resulting from interpersonal processes.— 
А. S. Tamkin. 

7783. jones, Richard M. An application of psy- 
choanalysis to education. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1960. xi, 124 p. $5.50.—Describes an 
experimental course, the self-knowledge workshop, 
conducted in a New England preparatory boarding 
school for girls (average age 17). The students met 
for 80 minutes each week in free, psychoanalytically 
oriented discussion sessions intended to help the stu- 
dents understand themselves, Weekly seminar classes 
of 40 minutes were also held. These were introduced 
with 20-minute lectures prepared by the instructor 
around the material brought up in the preceding free 
discussion.—G. Elias. 


7784. Leveen, L., & Priver, D. (Jewish Com- 
mittee for Personal Service, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
A rehabilitation center for the discharged mental- 
hospital patient. Soc. Casewk., 1959 ( Dec), 40, 558- 
562.—The period of readjustment to community life 
can be an extremely difficult and traumatic one for 
the person who has been hospitalized for mental ill- 
ness. To assist in this readjustment, the Jewish 
Committee for Personal Service established the Gate- 
way Mental Health Center. The operation of the 
center is described and illustrated through 2 cases, 
one a widow with children and another an 18-year- 
old boy. The program, now permanently established, 
encourages the belief that “а well-structured program 
which fully exploits community resources has a vast 
potential for rehabilitation." —G. Hearn. 

7785. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Bemerkungen 
über einige Variationen der psychoanalytischen 
Technik. [Remarks on some variations in psycho- 
analytic technique.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960( Jan), 13, 
594-608.—German version of original English pub- 
lication (see Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 202-210). 
—E. W. Eng. 

7786. Mahrer, Alvin К, Thorp, Thomas, & 
Sternlicht, Irwin. (Denver VA Hosp. Colo.) The 
role of cues in psychodiagnosis. J. gen. Psychol, 
1960(Apr), 62, 247-256.—The results support the 
following conclusions: (a) The diagnostic cues used 
in this study bore a systematic, nonrandom relation 
to a standard set of diagnostic categories. (b) А 
diagnostic cue bears a positive relation to, is associ- 
ated with, or is linked to a diagnostic category. (С) 
A diagnostic cue bears a negative relation to, is nega- 
tively associated with, points away from, negates, OT 
eliminates a diagnostic category. (d) A diagnostic 
cue may bear positive and negative relations with 
sets of diagnostic categories. (e) A measure of the 
cue-diagnosis association overlaps (r 73) with a 
measure of the confidence or certainty with which 
that diagnosis is held. (f) The psychodiagnostic 
process is describable in terms of the influence О 
psychodiagnostic cues. With cues as a working unit, 
research is needed to study the "mode of combina- 
tion” of a group of cues, resulting in a single diag- 
nostic inference ——Author abstract. 

7787. Martin, B., Lundy, R. M., & Lewin, M. H- 
(U. Wisconsin) Verbal and GSR response in ех- 
perimental interviews as a function of three de 
grees of “therapist” communication. J. abnor. 
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soc. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 60, 234-240.— Volunteer 
Ss were placed in 3 experimental therapy situations 
talking to: a tape recorder; a therapist who would 
respond on a nonverbal level only; and a regular 
therapeutic situation, nondirectively oriented. The 
degree of manifest (GSR) and reported anxiety was 
obtained as well as ratings re the patient's tendency 
to approach meaningful areas of discussion and 
amount of associated affect. Over a period of 515- 
hr. sessions, the "regular" group showed a tendency 
to approach more affectively-laden content and to 
experience more anxiety with the initial approach, 
but overall anxiety reduction. "Tape" and "non- 
verbal" group results were discussed and compared. 
—G. Frank. 

7788. Masling, Joseph. (Syracuse U.) The in- 
fluence of situational and interpersonal variables 
in projective testing. Psychol. Bull., 1960(Jan), 
57, 65-85.—Despite the methodological flaws existing 
in studies concerned with the effects of method of 
test administration, testing situation, examiner in- 
fluence, and subject influence on responses made to 
projective tests, there is strong evidence to show that 
these variables are important determiners of subject 
responses. One of the more important variables is 
the degree to which the S senses that the experimen- 
tal conditions are integral to the total testing situa- 
tions, ie, if there is a feeling of high correspond- 
ence then S will be influenced. The implications for 
the client-clinician relationship are explored. 105 
refs.—W. J. Meyer. 


7789. Masserman, Jules Н. (Ed.) Science and 
psychoanalysis. Vol. III. Psychoanalysis and 
human values. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 
xiv, 377 р. $11.00.—(see 34: 4926) Collection of 
selected papers (most of which had been read at the 
Academy of Psychoanalysis meeting in Philadel- 
phia and in New York City) evaluating present 
trends in psychoanalysis. The papers are grouped 
into 6 parts dealing with: surveys of psychoanalytic 
work, theoretical and philosophical considerations re- 
lated to psychoanalysis, anthropologic and sociological 
correlates of psychoanalytic theory, developmental 
observations related to psychoanalysis, clinical stud- 
ies, and values in psychoanalytical therapy.—G. Elias. 


7790. Mathews, Mason W. (Chr.), Hire, A. Wil- 
liam; Staver, Nancy; Beiser, Helen R., Hulse, 
Wilfred C., Schiffer, Mortimer; Harrison, Saul I., 
& Dittmann, Allen T. The psychotherapeutic 
function of the orthopsychiatric team: Report of 
the Committee on Psychotherapy: Panel, 1959. 
Amer. J, Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 49-86.—By 
means of questionnaires, a pilot survey was made 
to explore the functioning of various clinics and 
Services considered orthopsychiatric in nature. The 
background and principles of the study are given by 
Mathews. Assignment and preassignment proced- 
ures are discussed by Hire and Staver. The environ- 
ment or setting and its influence on individual therapy 
is considered by Beiser. From a consideration of the 
training of team members in an interdisciplinary 
service, Hulse and Schiffer see only the beginnings 
of an integrated interdisciplinary psychotherapeutic 
orthopsychiatric team. Harrison discusses super- 
vision as a teaching method. Dittmann proposes fur- 
ther study of the general function of the orthopsy- 
chiatric team.—R. E. Perl. 
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7791. Meier, C. A. Projection, transference, and 
the subject-object relation. J. anal. Psychol., 1959 
(Jan), 4, 21-34.—A translation of “Projektion, Über- 
tragung und Subjekt-objektrelation" (Dialectica, 
1954, 8, 4). Transference begins as projection of the 
archetype upon the analyst, who has the characteris- 
tic of a carrier. The relationship has a "totalistic" 
character in which the analyst "is transcended [by 
anima or animus]... . a true symbol has come into 
being, and the subjective situation is characterized 
by the appearance of a creative element." Analyst 
and analysand are changed by the "analytical in- 
vestigation of [the archetype, effecting: (1) in the 
analysand a greater] consciousness in particular and 
rouses the powers of healing in him; (2) ...a re- 
active effect on the collective unconscious, so that the 
original image changes or other images appear. . . . 
This sets up a movement . . . which Jung has called 
the individuation process.”—H. J. Buhler, Jr. 


7792, Menninger, Karl. (Topeka, Kan.) The 
psychological examination in the psychiatric case 
study. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959( Jul), 23, 131- 
143.—4A general scheme for the organization and re- 
cording of psychological data in the psychiatric case 
study is presented under 4 headings: identification, 
part processes of psychological functioning (percep- 
tion, cognitive functions, affective process, behavior), 
integrative patterns (relations to other people, to 
things and ideas, to self, to the present situation, to 
reality in general), and recapitulation—W. A. 
Varvel. 

7793. Meyer, C. H. (New York U.) Quest for 
a broader base for family diagnosis. Soc. Casewk., 
1959(Jul), 40, 370—376.—' "The quest for a broader 
base for family diagnosis requires that family case- 
workers make use of new concepts that will enable 
them to view families in multi-dimensional ways." 
Such concepts may be found in the social sciences but 
must be selected with care. The article explores the 
utility of such concepts as Social Role, Social Inter- 
action, Culture Conflict, Family Structure, and Com- 
plementarity.—G. Hearn. 


7794. Mitchell, C. B. (Jewish Family Service, 
NYC) Family interviewing in family diagnosis. 
Soc. Casewk., 1959 (July), 40, 381—384.— The author 
contends that in family diagnosis the caseworker has 
lacked a scheme for linking individual components 
of behavior with the behavior of significant family 
pairs, trios, and whole families—a scheme that would 
connect the psychological, interpersonal, and social 
components in a unitary way. Toward this end, the 
utility of family sessions of the type conducted by 
Nathan W. Ackerman are described and appraised.— 
G. Hearn. 


7795. Newcomb, Margaret L. (VA Hosp., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: 
Psychiatric social work. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Jan), 116, 638-640.—N. Н. Pronko. 

7796. Nichols, Robert C. (U. Kentucky) A 
study of psychoanalytic symbolism in relation to 
stimulus generalization. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3839-3840.—Abstract. 


7797. O’Gara, Elizabeth. A follow-up study of 
school referrals to a family agency. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk., 1959(Oct), 30, 36-62.—Few of the 
families referred to a family agency by the schools 
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were actively concerned with their problems. Most 
of the families were referred because of over-acting- 
out behavior. Most of the cases would not have 
sought help without school intervention.—G. Elías. 


7798. O'Neill, Francis J. (Central Islip State 
Hosp. N.Y.) The mental hospital: Cornerstone 
for community psychiatric services. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 810-813.—Total community 
mental health services in Great Britain centering 
around their public mental hospitals are described 
and their incorporation into the American program 
are urged on a wider scale than the existing one.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


7799. Peller, Lili. Daydreams and children's 
favorite books: Psychoanalytic comments. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 414-433.— Typical 
childhood fantasies include the fantasy of loss and re- 
turn of the mother, the fantasy of reversal of roles, 
the fantasy of attainment of oedipal wishes by the 
hero in a form acceptable to the ego of the latency 
child, the fantasy of having a twin, the "have nots" 
daydream of the enjoyment of a coveted environ- 
ment, and the "early tales" built on the denial mecha- 
nism. At the core of every successful story there is 
a universal daydream. The fairy tale is at home in 
both the world of magic and denial in fantasy and 
in the well-observed world of sober everyday reality. 
(A list of juveniles and novels is appended.)—D. 
Prager. 


7800. Perrier, F. Psychanalyse de lhypocon- 
driaque. [Psychoanalysis of the hypochondriac.] 
Evolut, psychiat., 1959, No. 3, 413-433.—Studies of 
hypochondriacs have lagged because this problem 
tends to produce reactions of aggressiveness and 
misunderstanding on the part of the therapist. There- 
fore, traditional therapy is often ineffective. How- 
ever, certain auspicious moments revealed by signifi- 
cant verbalizations aid the therapist for they reveal 
truths about the very beginning of the malady. De- 
tailed illustrations are provided by psychoanalytic 
case studies. One is of a male university student 
whose symptoms included a phantasy of pregnancy; 
the other, of a woman of 45 with incestuous desires. 
—L, A. Ostlund. 


7801. Rado, S. The use of patients in graduate 
teaching in psychiatry. Psychiat, Quart., 1959, 33, 
413-421.—In such teaching it is necessary to use pa- 
tients for no less than 7 purposes: (a) mutual sensi- 
tization of physician and patient to motivational 
awareness; (b) basic science demonstrations includ- 
ing psychodynamics; (c) demonstration of clinical 
picture; (d) psychiatric examination; (e) demon- 
stration of treatment procedures; (f) conferences for 
discussion of patients presented on admission, under 
treatment, and discharge; (g) supervised diagnostic- 
treatment work at outpatient clinics and at hospitals. 
—DJD. Prager. 


7802. Reich, Annie. Eine besondere Variation 
der Behandlungstechnik. [A special variation of 
treatment technique.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960(Jan), 13, 
625-634.—German translation of original English 
version (see Int. J, Psycho-Anal., 1958, 39, 230-234). 
—E. W. Eng. 


7803. Reynolds, R., & Siegle, E. (Community 
Service Society New York, NYC) A study of case- 
work with sadomasochistic marriages partners. 
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Soc. Casewk., 1959 ( Dec), 40, 545-551.—Can a couple 
whose married life is a continuous physical or verbal 
battle, or at best an armed truce, be helped by case- 
work treatment? This question is answered with 
respect to 9 couples selected for study and treatment 
on the basis of certain defined criteria. The study 
reports upon the striking similarities among all 9 
couples with respect to significant social and psycho- 
logical characteristics; it enumerates the casework 
goals that were set and the extent to which these were 
achieved; and it concludes with a discussion of the 
4 supportive treatment techniques used, namely, logi- 
cal discussion, advice and guidance, the setting of 
realistic limits, and reassurance.—G. Hearn. 

7804. Rogers, J. Maurice. (Stanford U.) Oper- 
ant conditioning in a quasi-therapy setting. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Mar), 60, 247-252.—In 6 
recorded interviews with student volunteers, S was 
asked to talk about himself. E differentially rein- 
forced (“mm-hm” with a nod) positive or negative 
self-references, or reinforced not at all. Condition- 
ing occurred re reinforcement of negative statement, 
not under conditions of reinforcement of positive 
references or nonreinforcement. No relationship 
was found between initial level of.anxiety or emo- 
tional adjustment and conditionability. General, but 
not statistically significant, trends towards reduction 
of anxiety or improvement in adjustment were noted. 
Most Ss were unaware of therapist's manipulation of 
his verbalizations. Conclusion: a patient's verbaliza- 
tions can be influenced by therapist's communication. 
—G. Frank. 

7805. Rosner, S. (Child Guidance Clinic, Bridge- 
port, Conn.) Some dimensions involved in inter- 
preting diagnostic findings. Soc. Casewk., 1959 
(Oct), 40, 445-448—“There is an increasing tend- 
ency to rely upon interdisciplinary sources for in- 
formation regarding diagnosis. The task of organiz- 
ing, interpreting, and communicating these findings 
involves several variables of which the caseworker 
should be aware. This paper attempts to highlight 
some of these variables involved in interpreting diag- 
nostic findings to a client, both when the findings 
pertain to him and when they pertain to another 
family member."—G. Hearn. 

7806. Rostas, I. (Jewish Family & Community 
Service, Chicago, Ill. Casework treatment of 
mothers in behalf of their children. Soc, Casewk., 
1960(Feb), 41, 69-76.—Considers cases where major 
direct therapeutic work was with mothers and where 
the mother initiated contact with agency prompted 
by awareness that the child’s symptoms were the re- 
sult of her handling. Common characteristics of 
mothers in this category are discussed. Treatment 
is described in 3 phases. In general it was on an 
“ego-supportive level and dealt with the conscious 
material presented by the mothers; it offered these 
mothers a corrective experience through positive re- 
lationship and positive identification with a woman 
worker."—G. Hearn. 


7807. Rust, Ralph M. (Yale U.) Epidemiol- 
ogy of mental health in college. J. Psychol., 1960 
(Apr), 49, 235-248.—The development of a “Twelve- 
Problems” scale for measuring the mental health 0 
college students was administered by mail to 833 Yale 
undergraduates. 14 reported 4 or more problems, 
and 30% reported no problems. Those students with 
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more problems are less satified with their college ex- 
perience, have poorer study habits, regard themselves 
as less healthy, and are more likely to visit the Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinic. Number of problems was not 
significantly related to class in college, school and 
degree, type of secondary school, selí-estimate of so- 
cial class, Yale relatives, financial aid status, esti- 
mated study time, predicted grade average, achieved 
average, or achievement status. Ss with poorer men- 
tal health have poorer interpersonal relations, are 
less involved with their college and are less inter- 
ested in things athletic. Students with more prob- 
lems are more likely to describe themselves as lonely, 
worrying, insecure, tense, moody, and dissatisfied, 
and are less likely to describe themselves as con- 
tented and well-balanced.—Author abstract. 


7808. Sapolsky, Allan. (Adelphi Coll.) Effect 
of interpersonal relationships upon verbal condi- 
tioning. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960 (Mar), 60, 
241-246.—Two conditioning experiments were con- 
ducted in which E used ‘mmm-hmm’ to reinforce 
sentences which S began with pronouns ‘I’ or ‘We.’ 
Experiment I relied upon instructions to create a 
condition of either High- or Low-Attraction between 
S and E. Experiment II utilized . . . [a] scale to 
establish Compatible and Incompatible groups in 
terms of interpersonal needs. . .. Ss who were in- 
compatible, or not attracted to E, suppressed the ef- 
fects of reinforcement until removed from E's pres- 
ence. The implications of these findings for gen- 
eralizing from verbal conditioning situations to the 
patient-therapist relationship in clinical settings was 
discussed."—G. Frank, 


7809. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Étude psycho- 
diagnostique d'un nouveau groupe de triplets. 
[Psychodiagnostic study of a new group of triplets.] 
Acta genet, med. gemellolog., 1959( Jul), 8, 347—360. 
— The complete Rorschach and HTP results of a set 
of 8-year-old triplets are presented in an attempt to 
point out the original traits of the minds of each 
individual. German, English, and Italian summaries. 
—D. A. Santora. 


7810. Scheunert, Gerhard. Zum Problem der 
Gegenübertragung. [On the problem of counter- 
transference.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960(Jan), 13, 574- 
§93.—Although current emphasis on "encounter" in 
psychotherapy is a mistaken attempt to systematically 
introduce the nonpsychological into psychotherapy, 
the earlier and opposite emphasis on the therapist as 
"mirror" is equally unrealistic. The capable psycho- 
therapist has emotional responses to his patient but 
is also able to recurrently secure the critical distance 
necessary for making them of use to his patient. In 
the last analysis the "psychoanalytic object" is the 
therapeutic twosome itself.—E. W. Eng. 


7811. Schiffer, Mortimer. The use of the semi- 
nar in training teachers and counselors as leaders 
ОЁ therapeutic play groups for maladjusted chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 154- 
165.—In New York City therapeutic play groups 
have been operating in 8 elementary schools. Open 
Seminars have been used in supervising and training 
play group workers in the school setting. Besides 
providing specific control of the play group practice, 
by admitting other teachers these seminars have 
broadened their knowledge of child behavior and 
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helped them to function more effectively in the 
classroom.—R. E. Perl. 


7812. Schoenfeldt, B. K. Projective test norms 
and their use in case studies. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960(Feb), 10, 21.—“To facilitate projection ...a 
procedure which simulates the comic strip [requires] 
S... to arrange in a sequence all or part of eight 
plates from Symonds’ test on which a boy is shown. 
Then S tells a story. .. . To establish norms [on 150 
protocols of male youngsters, ranging from 8 to 18 
yr.], the following response characteristics were stud- 
ied: (a) number of pictures used for the story by a 
child at successive ages and for children in each age- 
group; (b) which pictures were chosen and which 
ones excluded by children of different age-groups; 
(c) position of each picture within stories; (d) 
initial and final pictures; (е) titles for stories; and 
(f) variation of the significance given to each single 
picture (ie, father and mother image, isolation 
amidst skyscrapers, etc.)." Normative data for girls 
is also being collected.—C. Н. Ammons. 


7813. Schultz, Johannes H., & Luthe, Wolfgang. 
Autogenic training: А psychophysiologic ap- 
proach to psychotherapy. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. xii, 289 p. $9.50.— The steps in the 
physician's training of his patient in the use of auto- 
suggestive muscular relaxation (“heaviness”) and 
vasorelaxation (“warmth”) are described in Part I. 
Application to psychosomatic and neurotic problems 
follows with case documentations. The experimental 
and theoretical considerations, along with the bibliog- 
raphy, complete this book that reviews the studies 
started in 1905 by Schultz. 26 p. bibliog.—L. А. 
Pennington. 


7814. Schwab, Eric. A smiling doctor came to 
Manila. World Hlth., 1959(May-Jun), 12, 9-15.— 
Under the guidance of Manuel M. Escudero, the Na- 
tional Mental Hospital is being transformed into a 
place for treatment and cure where anyone can go 
for advice and assistance.—G. K. Morlan. 


7815. Southard, Samuel (Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary) Impatience in pastoral 
counseling. Pastoral Psychol., 1959(Nov), 10(98), 
49-54.—Impatience, “a continual vocational hazard 
in pastoral counseling," is "part of the normal ten- 
sion that exists between the various tasks of a pas- 
tor."—4. Eglash. 


7816. Stanley, Elizabeth. School social workers" 
and teachers' attitudes toward problem behavior. 
Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1959( Oct), 30, 19-35.— 
School social workers and teachers rated children's 
behavior trends in similar fashion. Social workers 
were more concerned with withdrawal behavior. 
Teachers who referred children to the mental hy- 
giene clinic tended to be more similar to social work- 
ers in their ratings.—G. Elias. 


7817. Stevenson, Ian, & Wolpe, Joseph. (U. 
Virginia Recovery from sexual deviations 
through overcoming non-sexual neurotic re- 
sponses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 737- 
742.—3 cases of sexual deviation are presented in 
each of which a significant improvement occurred 
with comparatively few treatments. It is argued 
that the recall of repressed memories of early trau- 
matic experiences in order to effect a cure is an un- 
tenable generalization.—N. H. Pronko. 
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7818. Stone, John Truman. (U. Pittsburgh) 
An experimental investigation of the effect of 
mode of color stimulation on inkblot response 
times. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2391- 
2392.— Abstract. 


7819. Strupp, Hans Н. (U. North Carolina) 
Some comments on the future of research in psy- 
chotherapy. Behav. Sci, 1960(Jan), 5, 60-71— 
Discusses the general area of research in psycho- 
therapy around the question “Has research exerted 
a demonstrable influence on the theory and practice 
of psychotherapy?” and the answer that “up to the 
present research contributions have had exceedingly 
little influence on the practical procedures of psycho- 
therapy.” Emphasizes the need to study the thera- 
pist—such qualities as his respect for the patient's 
struggles toward self-realization, capacity for em- 
pathy emotional maturity, etc. 18 refs—J. Arbit. 


7820. Tallman, Frank F. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The state mental hospital in transition. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 818-824.—The 
improvement of the state hospital in personnel, serv- 
ices, research, and attitude of professional personnel 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


7821. Teicher, M. I. (Yeshiva U.) Man-in- 
society. Soc. Casewk., 1959 (Oct), 40, 442-444.— 
The article contends that it is essential for a social 
worker, dealing with a functioning human being, to 
recognize that psychiatric and social science explana- 
tions complement each other and that both are neces- 
sary. To illustrate his contention, the author cites 
the unusual piece of behavior known as "windigo 
psychosis," found among the Algonkian-speaking In- 
dians of northeastern Canada, To fully understand 
this phenomenon one must consider it both psychi- 
atrically and culturally. Each approach to under- 
standing complements the other; each is essential — 
G. Hearn. 


7822. Tirnauer, Lawrence. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Anxiety and the behavior of psychotherapists 
in an experimental setting. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Feb), 20, 3391—3392.—A bstract. 


7823. Trent, Richard D., Fernandez-Marina, R., 
& Maldonado-Sierra, E. D. (Puerto Rico Inst. Psy- 
chiatry, Bayamon) Тһе cross-cultural application 
of the adjectival check list adjustment index: A 
preliminary report. J. soc. Psychol, 1960(May), 
51, 265-276—The value of a Spanish adjectival 
check list (ACL) is presented with suggestion that 
the technique may be applicable to literate members 
of the various Spanish-speaking societies of Latin 
America, A 4-step procedure for constructing the 
test is described in detail. 5 Latin American psy- 
chiatrists categorized each adjective as favorable, 
neutral, or unfavorable in terms of personal mental 
health criteria. 16 neurotic and 32 healthier control 
Ss, matched for 11 variables, were employed to test 
the validity, reliability, and relevance of the ACL. 
Evidence related to 4 scoring indices is described. 
ACL scores clearly distinguish between the neurotic 
and healthier Ss for the 4 indices—Author abstract. 


7824. Wallach, Martin. (U. North Carolina) 
Certain relationships between psychotherapists’ 
attitudes and their perceptions of patient variables. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Jan), 20, 2911-2912. —Ab- 
stract. 
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7825. Waskow, Irene Elkin. (U. Wisconsin) 
The effect of selective responding by the therapist 
in a quasi-therapy setting. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Apr), 20, 4180-4181.—Abstract. 


7826. Work, Henry H. The orthopsychiatric 
approach to medical education: Workshop re- 
port. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 196- 
199.—A description of the 1st workship of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Education of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association. The challenging problem 
was what the various disciplines of orthopsychiatry 
have to offer to neutralize the anxiety of students.— 
К. E. Perl. 


7827. Zaks, M. S. “Draw-a-man-with-a-club”: 
A technique for study of aggression and relations 
to authority figures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960 
(Feb), 10, 46.—"The use of drawings of a man with 
а club (or stick) has been initiated . . . [for] study- 
ing underlying conflicts and Ss' characteristic ways 
of handling aggression and relations to authority fig- 
ures, The assumptions are the same as in other DAP 
techniques."—C. H. Ammons. 


7828. Zilboorg, Gregory. (New York Medical 
Coll.) Psychoanalysis and religion. Pastoral Psy- 
chol., 1959(Nov), 10(98), 41-48.—". . . psycho- 
analysts relieve their patients írom feeling guilty 
about things of which they really are not guilty, and 
leave them with the sense of guilt about things of 
which they really are guilty." As “а systematized, 
scientific, working hypothesis about human behavior," 
psychoanalysis is no threat to religion.—4. Eglash. 


(See also Abstracts 7980, 8065(a), 8115 8516(a) 


Dracnosis & EVALUATION 


7829. Ames, Louise Bates. (Gesell Inst. Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) Constancy of 
content in Rorschach responses. J. genet Psy- 
chol., 1960(Mar), 96, 145-164.—Content of Ror- 
schach responses of 8 girls and 21 boys tested annu- 
ally from 2 to 10 years and of 35 girls and 30 boys 
tested annually from 10 to 16 years were analyzed 
to determine the extent to which individual Ss gave 
identical responses from age to age. Both girls and 
boys in the younger group gave consistent responses 
(same content on any 1 card on 4 or more consectt- 
tive yearly tests) on a mean of 3.9 cards per S. At 
older ages, means for constant responses per S were 
4.8 for girls, 5.0 for boys. Sex differences were 
small. Younger boys showed a little more con- 
sistency than did girls, There was less difference at 
the older ages. With the exception of Allen’s study 
on responses of his own son between the ages of 
and 10 years (see 29: 5685), early longitudinal Ror- 
schach studies have discussed mean score changes 
for groups of Ss rather than yearly changes or con- 
sistencies in responses of individual Ss. The high 
degree of consistency of content of response from agè 
to age in present Ss seem to disprove Allen's con- 
tention that the repetition of certain specific Te- 
sponses from age to age, in the case of his 80, 
“obstinately calls for an explanation.” Not does it 
seem to support his argument that “inadequate m- 
formation about testee’s background may result in 
inappropriate inferences,” since in both his S 2n 
present Ss a large majority of consistent responses 
are popular in nature. 2 groups of Ss giving cot 
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sistent content were noted. 1 group appeared to 
repeat a popular or unenlivened response from age 
to age more or less automatically, expressing little 
of unique or original individuality. A 2nd group, 
also highly consistent in their response, included some 
of the most superior Ss from the point of view of 
enlivenment of response.—Author abstract. 


7830. Armstrong, R. G., & Hauck, P. A. (East 
Moline State Hosp., Ill.) Correlates of the Bender- 
Gestalt scores in children. J. psychol. Stud., 1960 
(Mar-Apr), 11, 153-158.—“A group of 98 boys and 
girls from 6-12 were administered the B-G, the 
WISC, and the Goodenough in an attempt to de- 
termine which of the factors (maturation, intelli- 

ence, or emotional disturbance) is correlated with 

-G scores. The results indicated that B-G scores 
are related only with age for both boys and girls, 
and that WISC scores are related well with B-G 
scores also but only for the boys."—9M. S. Mayzner. 


7831. Bleckner, Janet E. The responses of aver- 
age and gifted students on the group Rorschach 
test. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959 (Nov), 10, 200-206.— 
Group Rorschach responses were analyzed for 100 
gifted children (51 boys and 49 girls; California Test 
of Mental Maturity IQ of 120 and up) and 87 aver- 
age (50 boys and 37 girls; California Test of Mental 
Maturity IQ 90-110). No statistically significant 
differences were found between the responses of the 
2 groups for any categories employed. Some possi- 
ble implications were discussed.—7. E. Newland. 


7832. Blyth, David DeWaller. (Ohio State U.) 
Dependence, independence, and other factors re- 
lated to veterans' reactions to an offer of psycho- 
therapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2899. 
—Abstract. 


7833. Braen, B. B. Development of a theoreti- 
Cally-based manifest rigidity inventory. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 75-88 —"The aim . . . was to develop 
an inventory [Self Description Inventory] for the 
measurement of behaviors inferred from a considera- 
tion of the rigidity construct formulated by Lewin 
and Kounin. . . . The item sets . . . were labelled 
Homogeneity-Heterogeneity (Hom-Het), Coherence- 
Incoherence (Coh-Inc), Deliberation-Impulsivity 
(Del-Imp), and Externalization-Internalization ( Ext- 
Int)... . Two item analysis, based on data from two 


manifest rigidity items. . . . It was concluded that 

* inventory possessed suitable reliability and va- 
dity for measuring hypotheses about manifest ri- 
gidity."—C. H. Ammons. 


7834. Brehmer, Ingrid. Eine Untersuchung der 
Zuverlissigkeit des Farbpyramiden-Tests. [An 
investigation of Color-Pyramid Test reliability.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1960( Apr), 11, 109-118.—The re- 
lest reliability of the Color Pyramid Test was estab- 
lished with a sample of 105 Swedish students. After 
5 weeks the retest yielded satisfying correlations. 
A validation study, using ratings of the group as 
validation criterion, failed to bring satisfactory cor- 
Telations.—W. J. Koppitz. 


7835. Briggs, Peter F., & Wirt, Robert D. (U. 
Minnesota) Intra-Q deck relationships as influ- 
€nces and realities in personality assessment. J. 
consult, Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 61-66.—Q sort de- 
scriptions were compared with known characteristics 


Pus samples of college students, made possible 
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of Ss. Character disorders were described as more 
socially desirable even though this group was known 
to be delinquent. The results suggest caution when 
using the Q sort technique in defining stereotypes.— 
A. A. Kramish. 

7836. Brutten, Eugene J. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Colorimetric Measurement of anxiety: A clinical 
and experimental procedure. Speech Monogr., 1959 
(Nov), 26, 282-287.— "Initially, palmar sweat prints 
had been evaluated colorimetrically on а 4-point scale 
of darkness representing faint to intense sweating. 
Though this means of distinguishing anxiety has been 
shown to have validity, refinements introduced in the 
present study have been added as a means of increas- 
ing the reliability and utility of palmar sweat anxiety 
measurements." —D. Lebo. 

7837. Canter, Arthur. The efficacy of a short 
form of the MMPI to evaluate depression and 
morale loss. J. consult, Psychol., 1960(Meb), 24, 
14-17.—2 patient groups with different degrees of 
depression and emotional disturbance were given a 
short form MMPI. Тһе D, Pt, and К items appear 
to differentiate between degrees of disturbance and 
are effectively maintained.—4. A. Kramish. 

7838. Diamond, Florence. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Style and content in personality rigidity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2901.—Abstract. 

7839. Donahoe, John W. (U. Kentucky) A 
dimensional analysis of clinical judgment. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 96.—Judges were un- 
able to integrate separate judgments into an accurate 
global statement. Scaling is a means of assessing 
clinical judgment under a variety of conditions.—A, 
A, Kramish. 

7840. Efron, Herman Y. (VA Hosp. Lyons, 
N.J.) An attempt to employ a sentence comple- 
tion test for the detection of psychiatric patients 
with suicidalideas. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 
24, 156-160.—104 psychiatric Ss were tested to elicit 
suicidal ideation. Correct identifications varied from 
30% to 43%. False positives were 33%. Psycholo- 
gists tended to agree with each other more often than 
expected by chance. Severity of illness was primary 
in the experiment rather than being able to predict 
suicide.—4. A. Kramish. 

7841. Feigenbaum, Louis. (U. Kentucky) An 
investigation of some aspects of the Szondi test. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4170.—Abstract. 

7842. Fisher, G. M. Comment on Starr and 
Marcuse’s “Reliability in the Draw a Person Test.” 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1959(Sep), 9, 302.—“This com- 
ment aims to clarify the meaning of Starr and Mar- 
cuse’s [J. proj. Tech., 1959, 23, 83-86] data on the 
reliability of the sex of the first-drawn figure."— 
С. Н. Ammons. 

7843. Fitzgerald, Bernard Joseph. (Ohio State 
U.) The relationship of two projective measures 
to a sociometric measure of dependent behavior. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2380-2381.—Ab- 
stract. 


7844. Ginsberg, A. О Teste de Piramide de 
Cores: Sua validade e precisao. [The Color Pyra- 
mid Test: Its validity and accuracy.] Bol. Psicol., 
Sao Paulo, 1959, No. 37, 28-36.—The author relates 
and explains the Color Pyramid Test, as well as com- 
paring it with the Rorschach test with good results. 
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The author concludes it to be an interesting and use- 
ful test, but its validity and accuracy has not yet been 
proved.—N. P. Mejias. 


7845. Griffith, Richard M., & Taylor, Vivian H. 
(VA Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Incidence of Bender- 
Gestalt figure rotations. J. consult. Psychol., 1960 
(Apr), 24, 189-190.—Rotations are diagnostically 
significant. The study confirms this belief and estab- 
lishes relative frequencies of such distortions.—4. А. 
Kramish. 


7846. Grigg, Austin E. & Thorpe, Joseph 5. 
(U. Texas) Deviant responses in college adjust- 
ment clients: А test of Berg's deviation hypothe- 
sis. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 92-94.—A 
list of common and uncommon adjectives from the 
Gough Adjective Check List was given to freshmen. 
Those freshmen who became treatment cases had 
greater deviant response scores than those in a con- 
trol group—A. A. Kramish. 


7847. Herman, Jack L. (New York U.) Idea- 
tional and motor correlates of the Rorschach ex- 
perience type. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3831-3832,—A bstract. 


7848. Howe, E. S. Further comparison of two 
short-form derivatives of the Taylor Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 21-22.— (see 
34: 7849) “Replication with different Ss of a com- 
parison of the short Taylor MAS and the Christie 
and Budnitzky forced-choice presentation of the same 
items, yields approximately the same results as the 
original study. Data concerning reliability and skew- 
ness again do not give an unequivocal impression that 
the forced-choice format reduces social desirability 
effects." —C. H. Ammons, 


7849. Howe, E. S., & Silverstein, A. B. Com- 
parison of two short-form derivatives of the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
9-10.—“‘The relation is explored between the 20-item 
MAS and a forced-choice presentation (which al- 
legedly reduces social desirability effects) of the same 
items. The correlation between the two scales is .82. 
Data concerning reliability and skewness do not given 
an unequivocal impression that the forced-choice 
format reduces social desirability effects. Further 
experimentation is needed."—C. H. Ammons. 


7850. Jones, Nelson Frederick, Jr. (Northwestern 
U.) Validity of clinical judgments of schizo- 
phrenic pathology based on verbal responses to in- 
telligence test items. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Dec), 20, 2383.—Abstract. 


7851. Kagan, Jerome. (Fels Research Inst, Yel- 
low Springs, O.) The long term stability of se- 
lected Rorschach responses. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960(Feb), 24, 67-73.—A summarization is made on 
"long term intra-individual stability" of Rorschach 
categories for 3 standard Rorschach protocols and a 
modified set of Rorschach stimuli. 23 refs—A. A. 
Kramish. 


7852. King, Bert T. (USN Medical Research 
Lab.) Predicting submarine school attrition from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep. New Lond., 1959 
(Aug), 18(8, Whole No. 313). 25 p.—A group of 
76 graduates of a submarine school class was com- 
pared with a group of 74 who were dropped from the 
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class for academic and temperamental deficiencies 
with respect to background variables, Navy Basic 
Test Battery scores, and MMPI scores. An MMPI 
attrition key yielded a biserial validity coefficient of 
0.74. A weighted combination of the attrition key, 
mechanical and arithmetic aptitude scores, and pay 
grade was found to afford best prediction of attrition. 
—J. L. Brown. 


7853. Kohn, H. Some personality variables as- 
sociated with binocular rivalry. (УА Hosp., Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 9-13.—Stereo- 
scopic presentation of word pairs, emotionally toned 
and neutral words. Areas covered sex, dependency, 
and aggression. Ss were 24 patients selected on basis 
of 7595 or less eye dominance. Correlation between 
facilitation for seeing predominance of emotional 
words in aggression and dependency areas with more 
expression of fantasies in these areas on TAT. Also, 
patients tending to report more emotional words in 
general in stereoscope yielded high aggression scores 
on TAT and a hostility questionnaire. Word ratings 
of aggression did not correlate significantly with the 
stereoscopic index.—R. J. Seidel. 


7854. Lange, Herbert. (Purdue U.) An inves- 
tigation of the validity of the Rorschach technique 
of predicting sociability. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2920-2921.—Abstract. 


7855. Levitt, Eugene E. & Grosz, Hanus J. 
(Indiana U. Medical Center) A comparison of 
quantifiable Rorschach anxiety indicators in hyp- 
notically induced anxiety and normal states. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 31-34.—Rorschach 
records were obtained from normal Ss in hypnosis 
and in induced anxiety. Anxiety state is reflected 
statistically —A. A. Kramish. ; 


7856. Martin, Harry Jerome, Jr. (U. Houston) 
A comparison of sign and clinical approaches in 
predicting psychiatric diagnosis. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960(Mar), 20, 3837-3838.—A bstract. 


7857. Murray, D. С. (VA Center, Biloxi, Miss.) 
The influence of diagnosis, age, intelligence, and 
race on answers to the positive projective ques- 
tion. J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 110-117.— "This 
paper was concerned with group administration of 
the Positive Projective Question Test to a large num- 
ber of neuropsychiatric inpatients. . . . It seemed that 
patients with varying diagnoses did show different 
patterns in their answers to the test."—M. 
Mayzner. 


7858. Nagge, William Walker. (U. Kentucky) 
A study of the behavior of paranoid schizophrenics 
on the Thematic Apperception Test. Dissertation 
Absir., 1960( Mar), 20, 3838-3839.— Abstract. 


7859. Nakashima, Yoshie. (Tokushima U., Japan) 
Oto TAT no kokoromi: Oto ТАТ no datósei 1 
tsuite. [An acoustic TAT: An experiment on its 
validity.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 7, 84- 
89, 128.—The acoustic TAT of the Kagawa Univer- 
sity was administered to a normal adult and the 1€ 
sult was compared with other personality tests: TAL 
Rorschach test, Yatabe-Guilford Personality Test 
Rosenzweig P-F Study, Color Symbolic Test, SCT, 
and Diagnostic Propensity Test. In personality test- 
ing the acoustic TAT has proven to have various 
tendencies in common with the aforementioned test 
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Application of the acoustic TAT seems to be promis- 
ing. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


7860. Peck, Cecil P. (U. Kentucky) An investi- 
gation of association-provoking properties and 
. meanings attributed to the Rorschach inkblots. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3841-3842— 
Abstract. 


7861. Saslow, Harry Lewis. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Longitudinal stability of Rorschach factorial struc- 
ture of school-age children. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960 ( Feb), 20, 3391.—Abstract. 


7862. Seidel, Claudene. (George Washington U.) 
The relationship between Klopfer's Rorschach 
Prognostic Rating Scale and Phillips’ Case His- 
tory Prognostic Rating Scale. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960(Feb), 24, 46-49.—100 schizophrenic patients 
were rated on the 2 scales. 2 different approaches are 
represented. The RPRS determinant scores and 
form level ratings are related to the outcome of 
schizophrenic illness.—4. A, Kramish. 


7863. Shaw, Barrie. (U. Kentucky) Sex popu- 
lars in the Rorschach. Dissertation. Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4178-4179.— Abstract. 


7864. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific State Hosp., 
Pomona, Calif.) A cluster analysis of object sort- 
ing behavior. J. consult. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 24, 
98.—A clarification is made of the interrelations 
of certain aspects of the Goldstein-Scheerer Object 
Sorting Test. The distinction between the 2 parts of 
the test is justified. The results suggest “that while 
abstract and concrete definitions may lie on a con- 
tinuum, functional definitions actually represent a 
thing apart."—4. A. Kramish, 


7865. Sterling, Mac Edward. (U. Kentucky) 
Color shock on the Rorschach test. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 3844—3845.— Abstract. 


7866. Striimpfer, Deodandus Johann Willhelm. 
(Purdue U.) А study of some communicable 
measures for the evaluation of human figure draw- 
pes Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Jan), 20, 2910-2911. 
—Abstract. 


7867. Sydiaha, Daniel. (U. Saskatchewan) On 
the equivalence of clinical and statistical methods. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 43, 395-401.—Based on 
material from a doctoral thesis, an attempt was made 
to resolve an inconsistency in Meehl’s analysis of 
Statistical vs. clinical methods of assessment (see 29: 
3991). “Eight interviewers assessed from 14 to 50 
Canadian Army applicants using information obtained 
from biographical and test data, and from interview 
conversation. Each applicant was described on a 120- 
item Q-sort check list. These data were quantified 
and combined into composite statistical scores (bio- 
graphical and test data) and clinical scores (Q-sort 
data), The results indicated that: (a) clinical 
Scores were associated more closely with decisions 
than were statistical scores; (b) statistical and clini- 
cal scores correlated at a low level; (c) the decisions 
of different interviewers were associated with the 
same Q-sort, biographical, and test data; and (d) 
Statistical and clinical scores were comparable in 
reliability.” “. . . this study . . . strengthens the 
Status of the clinical assessment.”—J. W. Russell. 


. 7868. Waller, Patricia Fossum. (U. North Caro- 
lina) Correlates of Rorschach shading scores ob- 
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tained with two methods of inquiry. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Jan), 20, 2912.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7729, 7995, 8003, 8051(a), 
8134(a)) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


7869. Abramson, H. A. (Long Island Biological 
Ass.)  Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25): 
XXX. The questionnaire technique with notes on 
its use. J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 57-65.—(see 34: 
6000) The questionnaire, in use 8 years, was com- 
posed by surveying the literature on LSD-25 and 
listing all the symptoms and signs reported. The 
questionnaire was divided into 2 parts. Studies of 
Part I showed that some questions were not so sig- 
nificant for the LSD reaction as were others. Part 
II can be used as a short mental rating test. Ac- 
cording to the particular experimental design, Ss 
filled in Parts I and II and were also questioned by 
the Os with additional notes on the back of the chart 
by the Ss. Nonpsychotic Ss know the contents of 
the questionnaire before the experiment. Placebo re- 
actors are high; therefore it is imperative to have 
essentially placebo-negative Ss. In a group there is 
S-to-S variability. Every effort must be made to 
eliminate or dilute the anxiety of the Ss. The social 
atmosphere aids a great deal. The Response Index 
is described and evaluated.—H. А. Abramson. 


7870. Abramson, H. A., Rolo, A., Sklarofsky, B., 
& Stache, J. (Biological Lab., Cold Spring Harbor) 
Production of cross-tolerance to psychosis-pro- 
ducing doses of lysergic acid diethylamide and 
psilocybin. J. Psychol. 1960(Jan), 49, 151-154.— 
When Siamese fighting fish are injected intraperi- 
toneally with 25 mg. of psilocybin, their reactions are 
identical with those produced by LSD-25 itself. 
Thus, LSD and psilocybin in the fish may affect the 
same enzyme systems as do the respiratory enzyme 
poisons. In man, the same group of nonpsychotic 
Ss has been used for the past 5 years for the study 
of LSD and its derivatives. АП compounds were 
administered orally in distilled water or, in the case 
of psilocybin, in capsules containing up to 2 mg. per 
capsule. Cross-tolerance to LSD by psilocybin by 
MLD-41 was achieved by administering these drugs 
at home 5-12 days in increasing doses. If symptoms 
developed during the pretreatment period at home, the 
Ss were cautioned not to drive or engage in any out- 
door occupation. One S was able to take 15 mg. in 
one day, in divided doses, without serious symptoms. 
Another took a total of 103 mg. for 14 days and was 
able to take 6 mg. psilocybin with only minor symp- 
toms. А questionnaire was used to measure toler- 
ance.—Author abstract. 


7871. Bartlett, Francis Н. (NYC) The place 
of values in the practice of psychotherapy: A 
Marxist view. Ann. Psychother., 1959, 1(2), 15- 
19.—“Marxism emphasizes the cooperative, the so- 
cialized aspects of human activity. .. . By endowing 
... private pursuits with the importance of success 
or failure, even of life and death, our society weights 
the scales against the full development of each in- 
dividual. ... Therapy ... is a process by which the 
therapist tries to help a patient transform his mode 
of life in the direction of greater and better partici- 
pation in the process of human collaboration to the 
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end that the patient will develop deeper connections 
with the realities of life and will therefore grow into 
more of a human being.”—S, Glasner. 


7872. Bellak, Léopold. Prédiction systématique 
au cours du processus psychothérapique et au 
cours d'autres processus d'interaction. [Systema- 
tic prediction during psychotherapy and other inter- 
active processes] Encephale, 1959, 48, 361-376.— 
There are great difficulties involved in making valid 
judgments on the nature and value of psychotherapy. 
Matching groups is useless and the control of other 
variables is virtually impossible. А method of pre- 
diction and controlled judgment (short-term) regard- 
ing causal variables in psychotherapy itself is sug- 
gested and illustrated by examination of a case of 
classical psychoanalysis. 2 analysts gave independ- 
ent predictions and 2 more evaluated the patient's 
behavior. High correlation and qualitative agree- 
ment were found. The method could easily be applied 
to other forms of therapy.—W. W. Meissner. 


7873. Blumberg, Arnold G., Laderman, Peter, & 
Fink, Max. (Hillside Hosp, Glen Oaks, N.Y.) 
Efficacy of divided and single dose schedules in 
insulin coma therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Mar), 116, 839-840.—N. H. Pronko. 


7874. Braun, Manfred. (УА Hosp, Bronx, 
N.Y.) Reserpine as a therapeutic agent in schizo- 
phrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 744— 
745.—N. H. Pronko. 


7875. Cahan, Robert B. (Norristown State 
Hosp. Pa.) Efficacy of trifluoperazine in chronic 
mental illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 (Mar), 116, 
838-839.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7876. Chapman, Myfanwy, E. (Minneapolis 
Minn.) Self-inventory: Group therapy for those 
who stutter. (3rd ed.) Minneapolis, Minn.; Bur- 
gess, 1959. x, 246 p. $2.75.—А wordbook to be 
used in group therapy with school-aged stutterers. 
Information on stuttering, descriptions of sympto- 
matic behavior, self-rating sheets, detailed assign- 
ments, outline of group meetings and suggested 
schedule for a 6-week clinical program. То be used 
concurrently by stutterers and speech clinicians.—J. 
J. O'Neill. 


7877. Cutner, M. Analytic work with LSD-25. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1959 (Oct), 33, 715-757. —Experi- 
ences elicited by LSD-25 during analysis seemed to 
be arbitrary and unpredictable but actually are se- 
lected in accordance with Jung's idea of the psyche 
as a self-regulating system striving towards whole- 
ness. The drug selects “complementary and com- 
pensatory unconscious contents.”—D. Prager. 


7878. Deutsch, Albert. End of the dungeons. 
World Hlth., 1959 (May-Jun), 12, 25-26.— Tranquil- 
izers, the use of the mental hospital as a therapeutic 
community, and the open door policy were developed 
in Europe, and their adoption in this country has re- 
sulted in a drop in mental hospital population for 3 
successive years for the first time in recorded his- 
tory.—G. K. Morlan. 


7879. Ellis, Albert. (Ed.) The place of values in 
the practice of psychotherapy. Аял. Psychother., 
1959, 1(2), 1-64.—A symposium originally presented 
at the second Annual Conference of the American 
Academy of Psychotherapists in October 1957. (see 
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Glasner. 


7880. Ellsworth, Robert B., & Clayton, William 
Н. (VA Hosp. Ft. Meade, S. Dak.) The effects 
of chemotherapy on length of stay and rate of re- 
turn for psychiatrically hospitalized patients. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 50-53.—Length of 
hospitalization and return rates were compared. One 
group was treated without drugs, the other received 
drugs. There were no significant differences in 
lengths of hospitalization and return rates of the 
groups.—4. А. Kramish. 


7881. Feinblatt, Henry M. A safe tranquilizer: 
Niacinamide hydrobromide as a safety factor, 
Amer, J, Psychiat., 1959 (Sep), 116, 256-257.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

7882. Geocaris, Konstantin. (Hillcrest Medical 
Center, Tulsa, Okla.) The patient as a listener: 
А new dimension in the structure of psychother- 
apy. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960( Jan), 2, 91- 
98.—Here the patient listens alone to the recordings 
of his therapy sessions, This method is said to 
“accelerate” treatment.—L. A. Pennington. 

7883. Glow, Peter H. (University Coll., London, 
England) The blocking effect of benactyzine hy- 
drochloride on a behaviour disturbance induced 
with lysergic acid diethylamide. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1959(Nov), 50, 338-348.—Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25) gives rise to short, sharp psychotic dis- 
turbances in man and severe behavior anomalies in 
animals. Benactyzine hydrochloride was found to 
have blocking effects on these induced behavioral dis- 
turbances in rats. These effects were investigated 
at the physiological, behavioral, and pharmacological 
levels, a consistent pattern being observed.—C. M 
Franks, 

7884. Graffeo, Anthony J. (Rochester State 
Hosp., N.Y.) Three years of treatment of chronic 
hospitalized psychotic individuals with promazine 
(sparine). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 842. 
—N. Н. Pronko. 

7885. Gross, Richard Louie. (U. Utah) Ther- 
apy group composition: Personal-interpersonal 
variable. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3377- 
3378.—Abstract. 


7886. Guze, Henry. Mechanism and psycho- 
therapy. Ann. Psychother., 1959, 1(2), 27-39— 
"Mechanism ... [represents the ] assumption that, 
as in the lower animals, the activities of man are 
machine-like in their constancy and regularity, and 
thus predictable. . . . Since man follows certain pre- 
dictable characteristics in his behavior, both physio- 
logically and psychophysiologically, the disorders 
which the psychotherapist is called upon to treat >.» 
are absolute in their nature, and not relative to the 
cultural pattern. .. . Psychotherapy must be aime 
in such a way as to establish and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the nervous system and the behaving of 
ganism."—S, Glasner. 

7887. Heller, Kenneth. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Dependency changes in psychotherapy as a func- 
tion of the discrepancy between conscious self- 
description and projective test performance. Dis 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3378.—Abstract- 


7888. Judson, Abe J., & MacCasland, Barbara 
W. (Syracuse U.) The effects of chlorpromazine 
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on psychological test scores. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960 ( Apr), 24, 192.—On the F scale of MMPI and 
F— 95 of Rorschach the drug group (chlorproma- 
zine) showed greater improvement, althought not 
significant.—4. А. Kramish. 


7889. Karreman, G., Isenberg, I., & Szent-Gyor- 
gyi, A. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., 
Philadelphia) On the mechanism of action of 
chlorpromazine. Science, 1959(Oct), 130, 1191- 
1192.—"Chlorpromazine is shown to be a powerful 
electron donor. Observations are described sup- 
porting the assumption that the therapeutic action of 
this drug is connected with this property. . . . If fur- 
ther experience bears out the assumption that the 
action of the drugs studied, as well as the action of 
other drugs with related effects, is due to charge 
transfer, then this may contribute to understanding 
of the mechanism of normal and abnormal psychic 
functions."—S. J. Lachman. 


7890. Keup, Wolfram; Apolito, Arnold; 
Olinger, Leon; Schwartz, Milton, & Yachnes, 
Eleanor. (Brooklyn State Hosp., N.Y.) Tofranil 
(imipramine) in the treatment of depressive states. 
A nerv. ment. Dis., 1960(Feb), 130, 146-150.—N. Н. 

ronko. 


7891. Kothari, Ujamlal C. (Danville State Hosp., 
Pa) Toxic and other side effects of nardil phenel- 
zine sulphate W-1544A. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Feb), 116, 746-747.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7892. Kruse, Walter. (Danvers State Hosp., 
Hathorne, Mass.) Preliminary report on a new 
psychotropic compound (RO 4-0403/4). Amer. J. 
E ү усу 1960(Mar), 116, 849-850.—N. H. 

ronko. 


7893. Kurland, A. A., Williams, T. G., & Han- 
lon, T. E. The response of chronically hospital- 
ized, lobotomized patients to treatment with chlor- 
promazine and reserpine. Psychiat. Quart., 1959 
(Oct), 33, 647-663.—Chlorpromazine seems some- 
what more effective than reserpine in the treatment 
of lobotomized schizophrenics. Both drugs have 
greater effects on the nonlobotomized patient popula- 
tion—D, Prager. 


7894. Landis, Carney; Whittier, John R., Dillon, 
Donald, & Link, Ruth. (New York Psychiatric 
Inst, NYC) Clinical findings and psychophysio- 
logical tests of the effects of a new psychopharma- 
Cologic agent: Dornwal Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Feb), 116, 747-748.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7895. Laskowitz, David. (New York U.) The 
effect of varied degrees of pictorial ambiguity on 
fantasy evocation: А comparative analysis of two 
techniques of producing gradated ambiguity with 
Thematic Apperception Test cards with respect to 
the amount of fantasy evoked. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960 (Feb), 20, 3379-3380.—Abstract. 


7896. Levy, Leonard; Cameron, D. Ewen, & 
Aitken, R. Cairns B. (Royal Victoria Hosp., Mont- 
real Canada) Observation on two psychotomi- 
metic drugs of piperidine derivation: CI-395 
(sernyl) and CI-400. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Mar), 116, 843-844.—N. H. Pronko. 


7897. Lewis, Nolan D. C., & Hoch, Paul H. 
New Jersey Neuropsychiatric Inst, Princeton) 
Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Clinical psy- 
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chiatry and psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960(Jan), 116, 590-595.—N. H. Pronko. 


7898. Lippert, Herbert. Enzyklopädie der Psy- 
chologie. Band 4. Einführung in die Pharmako- 
psychologie. [Encyclopedia of psychology. Vol. 4. 
introduction to pharmacopsychology.] Bern, Swit- 
zerland: Hans Huber, 1959. 254 p. DM 32.—The 
effects of drugs upon various psychological functions 
are described. The 1st of 13 chapters is an historical 
outline of the field. "This is followed by a considera- 
tion of the action of drugs upon instincts and drives, 
emotions and mood, perception and conceptualization, 
thinking and will, action, expression, consciousness, 
development, and culture. Other chapters deal with 
pharmacocharacterology, general methods of pharma- 
copsychology, and the relation between chemical 
structure and psychic action. 1695-item bibliog.— 
M. E. Jarvik. 

7899. Luke, H. B. Promazine in the manage- 
ment of the tuberculous, mentally ill patient. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1959, 33, 422-428.—40 male and 57 fe- 
male patients. Promazine is a very useful drug in 
the management of tuberculous, mentally ill patients. 
—D. Prager. 


7900. Millet, John A. P. (American Rehabilita- 
tion Committee) Shock therapies, old and new. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1959(Oct), 10(97), 44—50.—His- 
tory and use of insulin, metrazol, and electric shock 
are discussed. Analysts and clergy, empathizing with 
the sufferer, have opposed ECS.—A. Eglash. 


7901. Moss, C. Scott. (State Hosp. No. 1, Fulton, 
Mo.) Brief successful psychotherapy of a chronic 
phobic reaction. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960 
(Mar), 60, 266-270.—A report demonstrating the use 
of hypnosis in the therapy of a phobic reaction. 
Hypnotic and posthypnotic suggestions were used to 
help uncover the affectively-laden but forgotten ex- 
periences which elucidated the meaning of the phobia, 
as well as to help the patient relive, work through, 
and accept the insights gleaned therefrom, both dur- 
ing the therapeutic hour, between therapeutic hours, 
and after termination. It was felt the use of hyp- 
nosis in this case helped shorten the duration of the 
therapy.—G. Frank. 


7902. Murphy, George E, & Guze, Samuel B. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Setting limits: 
The management of the manipulative patient. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960(Jan), 14, 30-47.—Tech- 
niques are offered to assist in retaining or regaining 
the initiative in the therapeutic situation, in the face 
of manipulative behavior by the patient. Means of 
handling direct requests and indirect requests are sug- 
gested.—L. N. Solomon. 


7903. Nagelberg, Leo. The meaning of help 
in psychotherapy. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1959, 46(4), 50-63.—The patient may view the thera- 
pist as seducer or attacker. If the patient can be 
subjected to carefully graded doses of frustration, he 
can be helped to recognize the various methods he 
uses to suppress and disguise his aggressive reac- 
tions to frustration. “When the patient is helped to 
master the verbal discharge of his aggressive energy, 
his ego and superego are freed of their excessive 
destructive charges, and the creative energy of the 
personality is made available for healthy social pro- 
ductivity.”—D. Prager. 
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7904. Nakajima, Hiroshi. (Hôpital Ste. Anne, 
Paris, France) Contribution à l'étude des oxy- 
dases seriques et de la céruloplasmine en psychi- 
atrie expérimentale. [A contribution to the study 
of serum oxydases and ceruloplasmin in experimental 
psychiatry.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 313-352.—To gain 
а better understanding of the enzymatic activity of 
serum, oxidizing power in relation to different sub- 
strates was studied and compared with results using 
ceruloplasmin and some biological catalysts. Con- 
clusions: (a) there are quantitative and qualitative 
differences between serum and ceruloplasmin in in- 
teraction with substrates; (b) inhibitive action of 
EDTA and iproniazide permit differentiation of re- 
spective oxidizing characteristics; (c) there is a 
variety of ceruloplasmins differing in degree of 
purity, oxidizing activity, and physiological activity ; 
which creates difficulties in precise dosage. 52 reís. 
—W. W. Meissner. 

7905. Nemeth, Eleonore. Ein Fall von Ver- 
wahrlosung im Kindesalter. [Neglect in child- 
hood.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1959 ( Apr), 26, 47-52.— 
An 8-year-old boy with a complex history as a “war 
child," small, emotionally retarded, but normally in- 
telligent, showed considerable improvement 2 years 
after psychotherapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7906. Ollendorff, R. H. V. (St. Martin's Hosp., 
Canterbury, England) High dosage chlorproma- 
zine therapy in acute and chronic schizophrenia. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 729-736.—Re- 
sults with 143 acute, recurrent, and chronic hospital- 
ized patients to intensive chlorpromazine therapy 
combined with ECT showed 17% recovered, 28% 
good improvement, 32% mild improvement, 17% 
minimal improvement, 6% no improvement, and 
2 cases of suicide. The method is recommended for 
forcing a quick first remission.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7907. Oltman, Jane E. & Friedman, Samuel. 
(Fairfield State Hosp., Newtown, Conn.) Treat- 
ment of depressive states with marplan. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 848-849.—N. H. Pronko. 


7908. Pangalila-Ratulangie, E. A. Clinical treat- 
ment of a case of mutism. Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959(Apr), 26, 33-41.—A. 3-year-old girl, the off- 
spring of a disharmonious marriage, suffers a com- 
plex case of mutism. Describes therapy of child 
and parents.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


7909. Portnow, Stanley L., Ardis, Mark B., & 
Lubach, John E. (VA Hosp. Topeka, Kan.) The 
effect of deanol on the activity of chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 
116, 748-749.—N. H. Pronko. 


7910. Rosolato, Guy. Situation de Гагї psycho- 
pathologique. [The present status of the psycho- 
pathology of art.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 428-443.— 
Current views regarding psychological aspects of 
painting are discussed. This use of painting for 
diagnostic. and therapeutic purposes offers consider- 
able opportunity for development. The difficulties 
and limitations of psychoanalytic interpretations are 
illustrated in reference to De Vinci's St. Anne and 
Freud's interpretation of it. —IV. W. Meissner. 

7911. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, NYC oup process in UD psycho- 
therapy: I. Current trends in the integration of 
individual and group psychology. Amer. J. Psy- 
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chother., 1960(Jan), 14, 104-120.—The 1st of a 2- 
part article dealing with the relations between group 
psychotherapy and group dynamics. Topics covered 
include group dynamics and psychoanalytic and group 
phychotherapy, the need for conceptual clarification 
and integration, Bion on psychoanalytic group psy- 
chology, and some critical observations regarding 
Bion's approach.—L. N. Solomon. 

7912. Schneider, Edwin H. (Ed.) Music ther- 
apy, 1958. Vol. VIII. Eighth book of proceed- 
ings of the National Association for Music Ther- 
apy, Inc. Lawrence, Kan.: National Association 
Music Therapy, 1959. xvi, 331 p. $5.20.— (see 33: 
8486) Especially pertinent to psychology are chap- 
ters on: the "hospital show" as a therapeutic instru- 
ment, the nature of group psychotherapy, music ther- 
apy and special education, music therapy for excep- 
tional children, dance therapy, the mentally retarded, 
and research in music therapy.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


7913. Schorer, C. E. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Report of hypomanic excitement with 
imipramine treatment of depression. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 844-845.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7914. Sharp, James Henderson. (U. Southern 
California) Psychological test changes in schizo- 
phrenic patients under brief stimulus electrocon- 
vulsive therapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 
20, 2390.—Abstract. 


7915. Sherman, Lewis J. (VA Hosp., Brockton, 
Mass.) Тһе significant variables in psychophar- 
maceutic research. Amer. J, Psychiat., 1959(Sep), 
116, 208-214.—Selected studies indicate the impor- 
tance of situational and personal factors on a pa- 
tient's response to drug therapy. A factorial research 
design has been proposed as the appropriate means of 
evaluating several of these significant variables in à 
single experimental study.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7916. Standal, Stanley W., & Corsini, Raymond 
J. (Eds. (Clinic Counseling & Psychotherapy, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) Critical incidents in psycho- 
therapy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959. xx, 396 p. $7.50.—23 incidents drawn from 
psychotherapy situations selected as critical by the 
therapists involved with regard to problems in the 
theory, ethics, and practice of psychotherapy. Back- 
ground information and outcome is presented for 
each case. A panel selected from among distin- 
guished psychotherapists, clergy, psychologists, and 
Other social scientists comment on each case. 
summarizing chapter attempts to highlight agree- 
ments and differences among the panel.—B. S. Aaron- 
son. 


7917. Tippett, Jean Stoner. (Ohio State U.) А 
study of change process during psychotherapy. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Арг), 20, 4179-4180.—Ab- 
Stract. 

7918. van der Horst-Oosterhuis, C. J. (Amster- 
dam, Holland) Thérapie figurative. [Art therapy] 
Evolut. Psychiat., 1959 (Oct-Dec), No. 4, 585-593.— 
Often, a child suffering from psychic disturbances 18 
unable to verbalize. owever, subconscious conflicts 
are revealed in paintings. By observation of the 
child while painting and by subsequent interrogation, 
psychoanalysts have bridged this impasse. Art ther- 
apy is effective with adults also as it serves to reveal 
the patient's basic time-space orientation. This pet 
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mits the therapist to penetrate and to understand the 
bizarre world of the patient, who then gains a sense 
of relief because of this communication. Afterwards, 
aesthetic creations speed the therapeutic process.— 
L. A. Ostlund. 

7919. Verstraeten, L. (Munte, Belgium) Les 
effets sécondaires du marsilid. [The secondary ef- 
fects of marsilid.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 
59, 977-983.—The majority of patients under treat- 
ment with marsalid suffer from constipation, sexual 
impotency when older than 40, difficulties in micturi- 
tion, hypertension, neuritic pains in the legs, and 
rapid increase of weight. The seriousness of the 
effects depends on the dosage. Secondary effects are 
minimal when the daily dosage is between 50-100 mg. 
—V. Sanua. 

7920. Vólgyesi, F. A. (Budapest, Hungary) 
Zivilisationskrankheiten und zeitgemásse Psycho- 
therapie: Der Mensch als homeodynamische Ein- 
heit. Einige Worte über Iatrogenie, Didakto- 
genie und Syntonie. [Illnesses of civilization and 
their appropriate psychotherapy: Man as a homeo- 
dynamic unity. Comments on iatrogenicity, didacto- 
genicity, and syntonia.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psy- 
chol., Leipzig, 1959(Jul), 11, 210-217, 226-239.— 
Originally presented to the 4th International Congress 
for Psychotherapy, Barcelona, September 1958, a type 
of psychotherapy is discussed which, based on Pav- 
lov's teachings, guides the patients with the intel- 
lectual modalities of explanation and persuasion, and 
with hypnotic suggestion considering their biopsy- 
chological, homeodynamic unity and their social en- 
vironment. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

7921. Ward, Leo Charles, Jr. (U. Kentucky) 
An examination of processes occurring in two 
methods of group psychotherapy with schizo- 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 3848- 
3849.— Abstract. 

7922. Welkowitz, Joan. (Columbia U.) Be- 
havior patterns in group psychotherapy sessions 
in two Veterans Administration hospitals. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960 (Apr), 20, 4202-4203.—A bstract. 


7923. Winkelman, N. William, Jr. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) A long-term investigation of chlorproma- 
zine. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Apr), 116, 865-869. 
—6 years experience with 75 patients treated with 
chlorpromazine is summarized concisely under tech- 
Бае, results, and theory of treatment—N. H. 

ronko. 


(See also Abstracts 6813, 7727, 7739, 7757, 7767, 
7773, 8015, 8036, 8045, 8128(a), 8138(a), 8143, 
8191, 8194) 
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7924. Alpert, A. Reversibility of pathological 
fixations associated with maternal deprivation in 
infancy. Psychoanal. Stud. Child., 1959, 14, 169— 
' 185.—Corrective objective relations (COR) was the 
approach used with children inaccessible to stand- 
ard therapy techniques because of prolonged maternal 
deprivation. An exclusive need-satisfying relation- 
Ship is set up between the special teacher and the 
child which induces regression. Continuing such 
need satisfaction may induce further regression to 
the point of traumatic fixation. The special teacher 
follows and encourages the child's regressive cues, 
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and at a later stage the progressive growth cues. 
The regressive need-satisfying phase promotes the 
neutralization of drive energies which are then mo- 
bilized for a higher level of integration and func- 
tioning. The special teacher recognizes the terminal 
point of COR by the child's cues. COR usually lasts 
7-9 months, 4—5 hours per week. COR is not a 
parameter but a preparation for analysis.—D. Prager. 

7925. Cytryn, Leon; Gilbert, Anita; Eisenberg, 
Leon. The effectiveness of tranquilizing drugs 
plus supportive psychotherapy in treating behavior 
disorders of children: A double-blind study of 
eighty outpatients. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 113-129.—83 children who had been referred to 
the Children’s Psychiatric Service of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital for adjustment problems served as Ss 
in a double-blind clinical trial to compare the efficacy 
of short-term psychotherapy in conjunction with the 
administration of meprobamate, prochlorperazine, or 
placebo. The children fell into the diagnostic cate- 
gories of neurotic, hyperkinetic, defective with be- 
havior disorder, and antisocial. Outcome showed no 
relation to the medication used in the study. Neu- 
rotic children showed greatest improvement.—R. E. 
Perl. 

7962. Edwalds, R., & Dimitri, K. Treatment of 
the adolescent patient in a state hospital. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1959(Oct), 33, 615-622.—Such treat- 
ment requires a large staff prepared to meet develop- 
mental problems and establish firm limits on the 
adolescent’s tendency to act out his problems. The 
therapist must be ready to see his patient several 
times a day when necessary. All personnel must have 
genuine respect for the adolescent as a person. The 
therapist must have worked through his own adoles- 
cent conflicts satisfactorily and must have a mature 
superego. He must be able to let go without undue 
anxiety when his patient suddenly no longer needs 
him. “Unless such individualized treatment is pro- 
vided, the hospital will function primarily as an ex- 
pensive reform school or jail for the disturbed adoles- 
cent.” —D. Prager. 

7927. Eissler, K. R. (300 Central Park W., NYC) 
Notes on problems of technique in the psycho- 
analytic treatment of adolescents. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1958, 13, 223-254.—Analysts disagree on 
the advisability of psychoanalysis during adolescence. 
The frequency of symptomatic changes manifested 
by many adolescent patients makes it evident that no 
one technique can fulfill the requirements for their 
treatment. A number of techniques are discussed. 
34 refs.—E. L. Robinson. 

7928. Ekstein, R., Wallerstein, J., & Mandel- 
baum, A. Countertransference in the residential 
treatment of children: Treatment failure in a child 
with a symbiotic psychosis. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child., 1959, 14, 186-218.—The preadmission history 
and residential experience of an 8-yr.-old boy is fol- 
lowed. The boy was discharged after 7 months be- 
cause, despite his encouraging response to intensive 
psychotherapy, he was found to be untreatable within 
the structure of a residential setting.  Countertrans- 
ference responses are always present and inevitably 
threaten the continuity of all residential treatment 
of children with symbiotic psychoses.—2D. Prager. 


7929. Fenichel Carl; Freedman, Alfred M., & 
Klapper, Zelda. А day school for schizophrenic 
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children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 
130-143.—Since its inception іп 1953 the League 
School has accepted 50 schizophrenic children and 
maintained them within the community on a day 
school basis for varying lengths of time. The school 
has demonstrated that such a service serves as a suc- 
cessful therapeutic setting for schizophrenic children 
and fills an important role in the total community 
mental health program.—R. E. Perl. 

7930. Freud, A. Clinical studies in psychoanaly- 
sis: Research project of the Hampstead child- 
therapy clinic. Psychoanal. Stud. Child., 1959, 14, 
122-131.—Research at the clinic includes an inquiry 
into the analytic treatment of adolescents, an inquiry 
into the analysis of borderline cases of latency and 
preadolescent age, an analytic study of children blind 
from birth, an analytic study of institutional children 
orphaned in early life, simultaneous analysis of 
mother and child, comparison of material elicited in 
the analyses of older children with existing observa- 
tional data recorded in their first 2 years of life, 
inquiry into the difficulty of diagnosis by comparing 
impressions in the diagnostic interviews with the ma- 
terial elicited in the course of analysis, and a study 
of child heroes by a combination of methods. The 
material of all cases under analytic treatment is made 
available to all other members of the clinic by means 
of weekly and bimonthly summaries.—D. Prager. 

7931. Hallowitz, D., & Stulberg, B. (Guidance 
Center of Buffalo, N.Y.) The vicious cycle in 
parent-child relationship breakdown. Soc. Case- 
wk., 1959(May), 40, 268-275.—The authors con- 
tend that when a child experiences rejection a vicious 
Cycle is generated in the parent-child relationship. 
"The child becomes anxious and insecure about 
whether or not his parents really love him. He then 
tests them, retaliates, rebels, or withdraws. The 
parents in turn, feel unappreciated and rejected, and 
their negative, hostile, and rejecting feelings are fur- 
ther stirred up, aggravated and intensified.”  Clini- 
cal experience is cited and the implications for case- 
work with parents is discussed.—G. Hearn. 

7932. Harms, Ernest. At the cradle of child 
psychiatry: Hermann Emminghaus’ Psychische 
Stoerungen des Kindesalters (1887). Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 186-190.—' The defi- 
nite establishment of child psychiatry as an inde- 
pendent field was achieved by Hermann Emminghaus. 
He was the first to give a systematic overall presen- 
tation of the subject, and his mature and nuclear at- 
tempt ought not to be forgotten.—R. E. Perl. 

7933. Hood-Williams, J. (U. Natal, South 
Africa) The results of psychotherapy with chil- 
dren. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 84-88.— 
The effectiveness of psychotherapy with children is 
questioned and unanswered. There are wide diverg- 
encies in criteria and methods, Averaging a large N 
of studies is unsatisfactory in appraising the effec- 
tiveness of psychotherapy. 21 refs.—4. А. Kramish. 

7934. Hunt, Raymond G., Roach, Jack L. & 
Gurrslin, Orville. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Social-psychological factors and the psychiatric 
complaints of disturbed children. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Apr), 24, 194—Data collected from a 
child guidance clinic indicates that “social factors are 
less important in shaping disorders of children than 


of older groups."—4. А. Kramish. 
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7935. Katan, A. The nursery school as a diag. 
nostic help to the child guidance clinic. Psycho- 
anal, Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 250-264.—In the child 
under 5, where the conflict is between the ego and 
environmental objects, a change in the objects may 
be sufficient to produce a favorable change in the de- 
velopment of the child. The nursery setup in Cleve- 
land offers an excellent opportunity to evaluate the 
interplay between mother and child. 4 cases are pre- 
sented to illustrate the valuable help given by the 
nursery school in studying the complicated part the 
environment plays in the external conflicts of the 
child.—D. Prager. 

7936. Levitt, Eugene E. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center) Reply to Hood-Williams. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Feb), 24, 89-91.—(see 34: 7933) А 
reply is made to the statement that psychotherapy 
with children is ineffective. The author contends 
that the lower improvement rates are due to the ad- 
vancements in diagnostic methods, more knowledge 
of dynamics, and increased research—A. A. Kram- 
ish. 

7937. Marks, Philip Andre. (U. Minnesota) 
The validity of the diagnostic process in a child 
guidance setting: A multidisciplinary approach. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 238/-2388.—Ab- 
stract. 


7938. Marlens, Hanna S. (New York U.) A 
study of the effect of hospitalization on children in 
a metropolitan municipal institution: А compara- 
tive study of emotional attitudes toward self and 
the environment of children hospitalized and those 
non-hospitalized with similar physical complaints. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3385-3386.—Ab- 
stract. 

7939. Phillips, E. Lakin. (Psychological Testing 
Center, Washington, D.C.) Parent-child psycho- 
therapy: A follow-up study comparing two tech- 
niques. J. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 49, 195-202—2 
methods of parent-child psychotherapy are compared 
in child guidance clinic and private practice settings. 
Depth therapy cases, N 30, are compared to 3 popula- 
tions of nondepth, structured cases, N 97. The depth 
cases took reliably more interviews; the nondepth 
cases netted reliably better rated results, by parents, 
on a 6-item, 7-point rating scale. Results are dis- 
cussed in terms of the implications of depth therapy 
and short-term therapy as different routes to im- 
proved mental health status. Several details as to 
how structured therapy is carried out, in terms of 
general behavioral prescriptions given parents and 
teachers, are mentioned. Emphasis is put on con- 
sidering the general social value of current demands 
for treatment, limits on staff time, etc., despite the 
controversies and limitations associated with scien- 
tific evaluations of the results from different psycho- 
therapy methods—Author abstract. 

7940. Robinson, J. Franklin. (Children's Serv- 
ice Center Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Current status of child psychiatry. Amer. J. Ps)- 
chiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 712-717.— The evolution of 
child psychiatry over the past 50 years is sketched to 
its present status as an officially recognized subspe- 
cialty of psychiatry with specified training and cef- 
tification standards—N. Н. Pronko. 

7941. Rose, Gilbert J. Analytic first aid for à 
three-year-old. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960 (Jan) 
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30, 200-201.— The child had just turned 3 when it 
was noticed that she had developed a fear of going 
for walks. A searching conversation brought out the 
cause of the fear and the symptoms gradually sub- 
sided. Psychiatric first aid can be of remarkable 
value when based on awareness of underlying dy- 
namics and specifically connected to current reality.— 
R. E. Perl. 

7942. Ross, Alan O. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center, Pa.) The practice of clinical child psy- 
chology. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1959. x, 
275 p.—"Clinical child psychology is testing, teach- 
ing, treatment, and research," and each of these 
areas is reviewed in some detail Addressed pri- 
marily to graduate students, the volume emphasizes 
clinical work with preadolescents and considers varied 
roles of the psychologist in a child guidance clinic. 
About 100 pages are devoted to techniques of evaluat- 
ing intellectual and emotional aspects of personality 
and cerebral pathology. 312 refs.—H. P. David. 


7943. Schmidt-Kolmer, Eva. (Berlin, Germany) 
Erscheinungsformen des psychischen Hospitalis- 
mus in den esrten Lebensjahren und ihre Bekámp- 
fung. [Manifestations of psychic hospitalism and 
their elimination.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol. 
Leipzig, 1959, 11, 239-246.—The mortality, mor- 
bidity, and developmental disturbances of institu- 
tionalized infants and preschool children are re- 
viewed. The serious, but soluble problems in their 
care require a multifaceted approach for the elimina- 
tion of hospitalism. Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 


7944. Schwartz, A. C. (Jewish Family Service 
Ass., Cleveland, O.) Some developments in family 
casework in behalf of children. Soc. Casewk., 1959 
(Nov), 40, 491-499.—The Jewish Family Service 
Association of Cleveland now focuses upon 2 pro- 
gram areas: guidance or casework with parents of 
the preschool child, and work with the latency child 
and his parents. In both areas the purpose is to help 
the parent, particularly the mother, to help the child. 
With the preschool child, casework is primarily with 
the mother; with the latency child, it typically in- 
volves both the mother and the child. Differences in 
the 2 areas with respect to the casework process and 
its problems and limitations are discussed and illus- 
trated.—G. Hearn. 


(See also Abstracts 6817, 7747, 7905, 7999(b) 8028) 
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7945. Alexander, Irving E, Macht, Lee B. & 
Karon, Bertram P. The level-of-aspiration model 
applied to occupational preference. Hum. Relat., 
1959( Apr), 12, 163-170.— This effort to extend the 
level-of-aspiration paradigm for goal choice deals 
with the resultant weighted valence theory of Esca- 
lona. A paper-and-pencil task was given 50 male 
undergraduates, where 10 occupational groupings 
served as choices. The weighted valence was then 
correlated (median rho of .74) with the S's forced 
rankings (ideal goal) of these job families accord- 
ing to preference. The median tau coefficient for the 
weighted valence and occupational intention (action 
goal) was .88. “Other changes observed in the 
reality’ situation were less emphasis on the valence 
0f success and greater attention to the probability of 
failure. The tendency or some of the component 
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parts to predict as well as resultant weighted valence 
is explained in terms of the characteristics of the 
test population."—M. York. 

79046. Bogard, Howard M. (Columbia U.) 
Union and management trainees: A comparative 
study of personality and occupational choice. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1960 (Feb), 44, 56-63.—How is per- 
sonality related to occupational entry? 40 manage- 
ment and 40 union trainees were compared. “The 
Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale, the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, the California Psy- 
chological Inventory, and a custom-built, trait-cen- - 
tered Biographical Inventory were employed and 15 
hypotheses were formulated.” Differences between 
and within groups were found—J. W. Russell. 

7947. Bornemann, E. Das Wesen der Berufs- 
reife. [The course of occupational choice.] Psy- 
chol. и. Praxis, 1960(Jan-Mar), 4, 1-8.—Empirical 
studies on the development of occupational choice in- 
dicate that in addition to the maturational process, 
much depends on the last school year. Merely pro- 
longing the time in school will increase the confusion 
inherent in occupational choice.—S. Kavruck. 

7948, Chebyshéva, V. V., Galkina, OQ. Tae 
Ziubin, L. M. (Inst. Psychology, Moscow, Russia) 
O podgotovke uchashchikhsia вгейпеї shkoly К 
vyboru professi. [On readying high school students 
for choice of vocation.] Vop. Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 
20-39— Vocational guidance in high schools is in 
need of great expansion and improvement. Both 
foreign and domestic experience should be used to 
set up a Soviet system of vocational guidance than 
can serve the needs and purposes of a socialist so- 
ciety and the communistic education of young people. 
Goals, content, and methods of vocational guidance, 
as well as the meaning of vocational aptitude and the 
role of vocational guidance, are discussed, and cer- 
tain practical measures are proposed for trial adop- 
tion.—I. D. London. 

7949. Collins, Ralph T. (343 State St., Rochester, 
N.Y.) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Oc- 
cupational psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 
(Jan), 116, 608-611.—N. H. Pronko. 

7950. Granger, Stephen G. (U. Minnesota) The 
prestige hierarchy among occupations in psychol- 
ogy. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4163-4164. 
—Abstract. 

7951. Herman, David Ovenden. (Ohio State U.) 
A factorial study of research potential in chemis- 
try. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4164.—Ab- 
stract. 

7952. Kelly, E. Lowell, & Goldberg, Lewis R. 
(U. Michigan) Correlates of later performance 
and specialization in psychology. Psychol. Monogr., 
1959, 73(12, Whole No. 482), 32 p.—4A report on the 
follow-up of 245 Ss assessed in 1947—48 in the VA 
Selection Research Project using a mail questionnaire 
sent out in 1957. About 14 of the Ss stated that they 
would select a different vocation than clinical psy- 
chology if they had it all to do over. About 70% of 
the original Ss had achieved a PhD in psychology by 
1957. Among this group around 40% were less than 
satisfied with their professional choice. It is re- 
ported that “In general, predictor-criterion intercor- 
relations were low, in no case accounting for more 
than 10% of the criterion variance.” It 15 also noted 
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that significant correlations did not replicate from 
1947 to the 1948 study. Kelly and Goldberg note 
that there appears to be a difference in the interests, 
abilities, and values of many psychologists from the 
time of admission to graduate school to their post- 
school years.—M. А. Seidenfeld. 


7953. Kendall John Seedoff. (U. Minnesota) 
The concept of the minister: A study of certain 
relationships between occupational stereotype, self 
concept and selected variables. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 ( Dec), 20, 2377-2378.— Abstract. 

7954. Kulberg, G. E., & Owens, W. A. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Some life history antecedents of engi- 
neering interests. J. educ. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 51, 
26-31.—A group of 111 mechanical engineering 
freshmen were administered a 100-item life history 
form followed after several months by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. Each life history option 
was correlated with scores on the Engineering Inter- 
est scale of Strong and with 2 profile scales derived 
from the Strong by Dunnette and named Pure Re- 
search Engineering and Sales Engineering. The 
last 2 were hypothesized to be near opposites; and 
something akin to cross-validation was afforded by 
evidence that they were, in fact, frequently associ- 
ated with opposite life history antecedents. The 
typical pattern of these antecedents involved some 
differential academic superiority and a history of 
more satisfactory experiences with things and ideas 
than with people and social situations. This pattern 
was intensified in the case of Ss with pure research 
interests and reversed in the case of those with sales 
engineering interests. 


7955. Mahone, Charles H. (Purdue U.) Fear 
of failure and unrealistic vocational aspiration. 
J. abnorm. soc, Psychol., 1960(Mar), 60, 253-261.— 
Realistic or unrealistic vocational aspiration was re- 
lated to need for achievement and assessment of one's 
capability. The person more strongly motivated to 
avoid failure, rather than to achieve success, tended 
to be unrealistic in his vocational aspiration (under 
or over) rather than to aspire towards some realistic 
goal wherein he might actually have to prove him- 
self.—G. Frank. 


7956. Nickels, James Bradley. (U. Missouri) 
Inventoried and expressed vocational interests: 
Their intra-group consistency and inter-predicta- 
bility. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3820- 
3821.—Abstract. 


7957. Obst, Frances. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) А study of selected psychometric charac- 
teristics of home economics and non-home eco- 
nomics women at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Calif. J. educ, Res., 1959(Sep), 10, 
180-184, 188.—A home economics sample scored sig- 
nificantly higher (1% level) than a non-home eco- 
nomics sample on the housewife, teacher, and die- 
tician scales and (5% level) on the buyers' scale of 
the Strong Interest Blank, Differences significant 
at the 5% level or better were found on the ACE 
Psychological Examination and on parts of the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory, but the directions 
are not stated.—T. E. Newland. 


7958. Orzack, Louis H. (U. Wisconsin) Work 
as a "central life interest" of professionals. Soc. 
Probl., 1959, 7, 125-132.—Unlike the industrial work- 
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ers studied by Robert Dubin (see 31: 3860), to pro- 


fessional nurses studied by the author, work was 
It remains - 


the major if not dominant life interest. 
to be seen, however, whether other professionals also 
hold their work as a central life interest—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


7959. Roach, Darrell Eugene. 


(Ohio State U.) © 


Visual skill factors and the prediction of clerical | 


performance. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 
2378-2379.—Abstract. 

7960. Stephenson, Richard Ryle. 
sota) A comparison of the strong VIB profiles 
of high ability male S.L.A. freshman who change 
expressed vocational choice with those who do 


not change such expressions. Dissertation Abstr, | 


1960( Apr), 20, 4166-4167.—A bstract. 

7961. Whitlock, Glenn Everett. (U. Southern 
California) The relationship between passivity of 
personality and personal factors related to the 
choice of the ministry as a vocation. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2392. —Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 8519(a)) 
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7962. Azima, H., Cramer-Azima, F. J., & de Ver- | 


teuil, R. Effects of rauwolfia derivatives on psy- 
chodynamic structure. Psychiat. Quart., 1959 ( Oct), 
33, 623-635.—During rauwolfia administration the 
schizophrenics showed more aggressive impulses and 
a partial shift from paranoid to manic-depressive 
organization, whereas the neurotics showed an in- 


crease in dream formations. It is hypothesized that - 


rauwolfia derivatives may affect the sources of drives 
or the cathecting energy of the mind. The shift in 
cathexis was conceptualized as affecting mainly the 
superego.—D, Prager. 

7963. Baker, Harry J. Introduction to excep- 
tional children (3rd ed.) New York: Macmillan, 
1960. xv, 523 p. $6.50 .—Compared with the 2nd 
edition (see 28: 3246), this one reflects use of some 
new material and a major reorganization. 
troductory pair of chapters precedes a group of 4 
chapters on "Disorders of Mental Health and Deviant 
Behavior" (essentially adjustmental). Under “Neu- 
rological and Mental Disorders and Diseases” the 
author considers the convulsive disorders, cerebral 
palsy, the brain injured, and “mental disorders and 
diseases.” In addition to the retarded and the gifted, 
the slow learning and rapid learning are incorporate 
in the section on “Deviations in Abilities and Apti- 
tudes.” 2 chapters on “Deviations in Education: 
Achievement” follow. 6 chapters are devoted #0 
"Sensory Disorders and Defects.” Under “Physical 


Disorders and Defects,” the speech-handicapped, the — 


orthopedically crippled, lowered vitality, and other 
miscellaneous physical conditions are dealt with. A 
3-chapter section on “Sociological and Community 
Responsibility" completes the text.—T. E. Newland. 
_ 7964. Bennett, Edward. The search for emo- 
tional security. New York: Ronald, 1959. vii, 239 


p. $4.50— This is a popular, rather than a text Of. 


scientific, book written by a practicing clinical psy- 
chologist. 
written in a biographical fashion, much of it devoted 
to a sort of life history of one young man who the 
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(U. Minne-; 


An in- _ 
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author describes “15 one isolated example of the many 
who make a mess of their brief stay on this earth." 
The 14 chapters deal with his youth, college years, 
early job and marital (mal)adjustment, parenthood, 
through business successes and failures, to a revenge 
murder and conviction, and to final insanity and 
death.—R. W. Husband. 

7965. Bernstein, Louis. (Western Reserve U.) 
The interaction of process and content on thought 
disorders of schizophrenic and brain-damaged pa- 
tients. J. gen. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 62, 53-68.—30 
schizophrenics, 20 brain-damaged patients, and 20 
control Ss were administered 3 tests. 2 tests were 
indices of "neutral" concepts, verbal and perceptual. 
The 3rd test had as its content social concepts. The 
process of concept formation, the sorting behavior, 
was similar in the 3 tests; only the content, non- 
social or social, differed. A qualitative analysis of 
the types of responses indicative of deviant thinking 
was undertaken. Schizophrenics manifested greater 
impairment in social conceptual performance than the 
brain damaged group. Differences were also found 
in the nature of their thought processes in that each 
group manifested its deviant thinking through the 
characteristic use of certain conceptual categories. 
Certain categories were used to a greater extent in 
coping with social conceptual problems than with 
nonsocial conceptual problems. Results not explained 
economically by the conception of general impair- 
ment of the abstract attitude.—Author abstract. 


7966. Boag, T. J. (Allan Memorial Inst. Psy- 
chiatry, Montreal, Canada) Further developments 
in the day hospital. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 
116, 801-806.—The history of the day hospital as an 
institution and its place in psychiatric practice are 
discussed.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7967. Caine, T. M. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, 
England) The expression of hostility and guilt 
in melancholic and paranoid women. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 18-22.—Ss were 17 melan- 
cholic and 14 paranoid state patients. Tests were 
given to measure expression of hostility and guilt. 
Consistent differences were found.—4. А. Kramish. 


‚7968. Chapman, A. Н. (U. Kansas School Medi- 

cine) Psychiatrogenic illness. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960(Apr), 116, 873-877.—The term, psychiatro- 
genic, is used to refer to difficulties precipitated or 
caused by psychiatric intervention. Various forms 
of treatment and dissemination of psychiatric prog- 
ress carry with them a psychiatrogenic threat.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


7969. Cobliner, W. Godfrey. (Columbia U.) 
Social factors in mental disorders: A contribution 
to the etiology of mental illness. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2410-2411.—Abstract. 


7970. Craft, Michael. (Balderton Hosp., Newark 
Notts, England) Psychiatric day hospitals. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1959(Sep), 116, 251-254.— Literature 
оп psychiatric day hospitals is reviewed, and a sur- 
Vey is presented of day hospital practice in England 
during 1956.—N. H. Pronko. 

7971. Eissler, K. R. On isolation. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 29-60.—Isolation is discussed at 
length under the rubrics of types of isolation, isola- 
tion in various emotional disorders, variations of the 
isolatory technique, instinctual development and isola- 
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tion, conflicting identificatiotis in compulsive dis- 
orders, thought processes and isolation measures 
compensating for isolation, technical implications, and 
genetic aspects and differentiation of isolation from 
other defense mechanisms.—D. Prager. 


7972. Ellenberger, Henri. (McGill U., Canada) 
Cultural aspects of mental illness. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1960(Jan), 14, 158-173.—The cultural rela- 
tivism of the concept of mental illness, cultural 
specificity of mental illness, cultural elements of 
symptoms, cultural stimulation or inhibition of men- 
tal illness, and biocultural interaction among factors 
of mental illness are briefly discussed—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 


7973. Feamster, John Harry, Jr. (U. Kentucky) 
Preferences and dislikes of neuropsychiatric pa- 
tients and normals for the finger paintings of other 
neuropsychiatric patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3829-3830.—Abstract. 


7974. Finch, Stuart M. Fundamentals of child 
psychiatry. New York: W. W. Norton, 1960. 334 
р. $5.95.—Based on psychoanalytic principles, 15 
chapters cover basic considerations of personality de- 
velopment, etiology and classification, parental psy- 
chopathology, problems of early years, psychoneu- 
rotic personality and psychophysiologic disorders, the 
psychotic and the handicapped child, history taking, 
psychological examination, treatment and principles 
of psychotherapy, adolescence. А reading list is ap- 
pended.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


7975. Katan, M. Schreber's hereafter: Its build- 
ing-up (Aufbau) and its downfall. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 314-382.—This article is the 
first part of a comprehensive study of Schreber's 
chronological account of his illness. Topics discussed 
include God and immortality, the meaning of the de- 
lusions, the nonpsychotic meaning of the delusional 
content and its infantile origin, the murder of the 
soul, and other relevant data from the infantile 
period.—D. Prager. 


7976. Kew, John Kendall (U. Kentucky) А 
comparison of some thinking processes in nor- 
mals, anxiety neurotics and paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Mar), 20, 3834- 
3835.—Abstract. 


7977. Kohl, R. H. Termination of treatment 
against medical advice. Psychiat. Quart., 1959, 33, 
498-505.—44 patients were discharged against medi- 
cal advice over a 6-yr. period. А suicide risk was 
involved in all cases. 3 of the patients committed 
suicide shortly after discharge. Most of the patients 
were paranoid schizophrenics or affective disorders 
with depression. Treatment was terminated against 
medical advice because of lack of insight and resent- 
ment toward the restriction of the hospital. Dynamic 
factors to be studied in connection with such termina- 
tion include the nature of referral and admission, en- 
vironmental and cultural matters, attitude of relatives, 
patients psychopathology, and therapeutic methods 
and skill. —2. Prager. . 

7978. Krieger, Margery H., & Worchel, Philip. 
A test of the psychoanalytic theory of identifica- 
tion. J. indiv. Psychol, 1960, 16, 56-63.—Q sorts 
of 3 groups of 10 Ss failed to support hypotheses 
based on Freudian theory regarding the parental 
identifications of homosexuals, neurotics, and nor- 
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mals. In the findings for the former 2 groups, cer- 
tain Adlerian conceptions find support —4. R. How- 
ard. 


7979. La Barre, Maurine Boie; Jessner, Lucie, 
& Ussery, Lon. The significance of grandmothers 
in the psychopathology of children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 175-185.—Grand- 
mothers are often involved in the lives of child pa- 
tients and in clinic practice. A study of child psy- 
chiatry cases indicates the various roles and influ- 
ences of the grandmother: she is the maternal figure 
with whom the mother identifies, she is often a sub- 
stitute mother in the family, and it is often possible 
to include her in studies and interviews during the 
diagnostic process. The complexity of family con- 
stellations is pointed out.—R. E. Perl. 


7980. Lazarus, R. S, & Spiesman, J. C. (U. 
California, Berkeley) A research case-history deal- 
ing with psychological stress. J. psychol. Stud., 
1960(Mar-Apr), 11, 167-194.— This article presents 
a detailed discussion of the experimental work that 
Lazarus and his associates have been pursuing for 
the past several years on the problem of psychologi- 
cal stress and describes a new technique and method- 
ologic approach.—M. 5. Mayzner. 


7981. Lester, John R. (Norwich State Hosp., 
Conn.) Production of associative sequences in 
schizophrenia and chronic brain syndrome. J. ab- 
norm, soc. Psychol., 1960( Mar), 60, 225-233.—". . . 
timing differences in the associative process of schizo- 
phrenics and epileptics" was studied. Recall and a 
"condition of restricted association were employed. 

. controls were found to differ from the patient 
groups with respect to gross output of words. .. . 
As increased restrictions were imposed on the asso- 
ciative process, disturbances in the thinking of the 
pathological groups became more apparent. . . . re- 
sults suggest that inappropriate responses (intru- 
sions), which appear in the productions of psychotic 
individuals, are but symptomatic of a more basic 
disturbance in thought processes. .. . [Results] dis- 
cussed within the framework of Hebbian theory and 
in relation to other theoretical formulations."—G. 
Frank. 


7982. Levine, Jacob, & Redlich, Frederick C. 
(Yale U.) Intellectual and emotional factors in 
the appreciation of humor. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 
(Jan), 62, 25-35.—The Mirth Response Test was ad- 
ministered to 183 psychiatric patients and mental de- 
fectives, grouped according to diagnosis, and to a 
group of 24 normal controls. The findings indicated 
that the humor behavior of psychiatric patients and 
mental defectives is impaired as shown by failure to 
appreciate the humor of the cartoons. They showed 
less mirth, judged fewer cartoons funny, understood 
fewer, distorted more, and were disturbed by more 
of the stimuli. Based upon Freud's theory of humor, 
inferences were drawn that humor involves a reduc- 
tion in anxiety; but where anxiety is excessive, no 
reduction is possible, and. humor appreciation is im- 
paired.—Author abstract. 


7983. Lonstein, Murray Jerome. (U. Kentucky) 
A comparative study of level of aspiration vari- 
ables in neurotic, psychopathic, and normal sub- 
jects. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3836- 
3837.— Abstract. 
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7984. Lubin, A. J. A boy's view of Jesus. Psy- 
choanal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 155-168.—A man’s 
analysis appeared to show that his sexual life, work, 
and social activities were all carried out under the 
unconscious aegis of an identification with Jesus. 
The discussion illustrates the manner in which the 
confluence of childhood experiences resulted in such 
an identification and then traces its subsequent de- 
velopment into adulthood.—D. Prager. 


7985. Manus, Gerald I. (Norristown State 
Hosp.) The psychologist's role in rehabilitation 
in a hospital for the mentally ill. Ment. АЙА. Bull, 
1959, 37(2), 10-13.—There are now 5 general areas 
for use of psychological skills in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the psychiatric patient. These include the 
following: (а) Ап evaluation of the patient's poten- 
tial. Here we rely on objective test procedures as 
well as an evaluation of the past experiences of the 
patient through interview and records of the past 
achievement. (b) The counseling process to help 
the patient use his or her potential most effectively. 
(c) A collaborative function in working with other 
departments in the hospital—including such areas as 
social service, the rehabilitation counselor, and ac- 
tivities therapist—in working toward a goal of re- 
habilitation for the patient. (d) Rehabilitation-ori- 
ented psychotherapy. (e Assisting in a research 
evaluation of the rehabilitation process and tech- 
niques. The various phases of a specific rehabilita- 
tion program in a medium sized state hospital is de- 
scribed—Author abstract. 


7986. Milgram, Norman A. (Boston U.) Cog- 
nitive and empathic factors in role-taking by 
schizophrenic and brain damaged patients. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 60, 219-224.—A 
comparison of schizophrenics and organics on their 
capacity for role-playing indicated that although both 
groups fared worse than normals, the incapacity to 
role-play for each pathological group could be ac- 
counted for differentially. Cognitive deficits seemed 
to inhibit the organics; schizophrenics seemed to lack 
empathy (seen in a capacity to predict the perform- 
ance of another person). 32 refs.—G. Frank. 


_ 7987. Miller, James G. (U. Michigan) Informa- 
tion input overload and psychopathology. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 695-704.—Preliminary 
studies conducted in the conceptual framework of the 
general behavior system theory of the Michigan 
group attempted to determine the effects of informa- 
tion input overloads on 5 levels of behaving systems: 
the cell, the organ, the individual, the group, and the 
social institution. Pertinent literature and initial re- 
sults of these studies are reviewed and discussed in 
relation to a possible explanation of psychopathology 
in terms of information input overload.—N. 
Pronko. 


7988. Niederland, W. G. The “miracled-up” 
world of Schreber's childhood. Psychoanal. Stud. 
Child, 1959, 14, 383-413.— (see 34: 7975) Schrebers 
childhood appears to have been characterized by pas- 
sive submission to father, traumatization by bizarre 
gadget experiences, bodily overstimulation, impait- 
ment of body image, castration threats from the pa- 
ternal antimasturbation campaign. By studying these 
experiences the “divine miracles” enacted on the pa- 
tient’s body throughout his illness can be traced fo 
their traumatic origin in the early father-son rela- 
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tion. A number of Schreber's delusions represented 
fantasies about or distorted memories of the real 
experiences to which he was subjected by his father 
during childhood and which Schreber treated as pres- 
ent reality.—D. Prager. 

7989. Pearson, Manuel M., & Strecker, Edward 
A. (111 N. 49th St., Philadelphia, Pa.) Physicians 
as psychiatric patients: Private practice experi- 
ence. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960( Apr), 116, 915-919. 
—The data for a series of 71 physician-patients (3% 
of the private practice of one of the authors) are 
summarized according to early signs of emotional dis- 
turbance, long-standing unhealthy life attitudes, diag- 
nostic and management problems, and types and re- 
sults of treatment.—N. Н. Pronko. 


7990. Stierlin, Helm. Unterschiede zwischen 
zwei Abwehrhaltungen. [Differences between two 
defensive attitudes.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960(Feb), 13, 
710-720.—Hysterical and schizophrenic attitudes are 
contrasted in terms of 2 particular patients. The 
hysterical patient appears to surrender emotionally to 
the current situation while the schizophrenic, con- 
vinced of the inevitability of rejection, turns to others 
in a way that tends to confirm this pervasive conclu- 
sion. The hysteric preserves the charm of the child 
and tends to engage the interest of the therapist in 
contrast to the schizophrenic, who is understood with 
greater difficulty.—E. W. Eng. 


7991. Wayne, George G., & Clinco, Arthur A. 
Psychoanalytic observations on olfactions: With 
special reference to olfactory dreams. Psychoanal. 
psychoanal. Rev., 1959, 46(4), 63-74.—". . . the ol- 
factory dream seemed to occur in conjunction with a 
depressive affect. The deeply regressive meaning of 
such a dream provided the analyst with a specific clue 
to the intense oral need of the patient. At the same 
time, the dream served as a regressive gratification 
and a restitutive punishment for the patient. This 
suggests that if such dreams are properly interpreted 
by the therapist, they can be utilized to facilitate 
the dissolution of a depression. . . . our findings 
suggest that there is a close similarity in libidinal 
organization among the depressions, hypochondriacal 
states, certain psychosomatic syndromes (hay fever, 
asthma), and schizophrenic reactions. The main dif- 
ferences must be looked for in the organization and 
functioning of the ego-superego complex.”—D. 
Prager. 


7992, Young, Maxim F. (Temple U.) An in- 
vestigation of narcissism and correlates of narcis- 
sism in schizophrenics, neurotics and normals. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3394.—Abstract. 


7993. Ziskind, Eugene; Jones, Harold; Filante, 
William, & Goldberg, Jack. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Observations on mental symptoms in eye 
patched patients: Hypnagogic symptoms in sen- 
sory deprivation. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960 ( Apr), 
116, 893-000.—Observations of mental disabilities 
arising during patching were observed on 88 surgical 
patients with cataracts and 10 with detachment of the 
retina. Mental symptoms occurred in 100% of the 
retina detachment cases and in 30% of the cataract 
extraction cases. These symptoms are described and 
related to sensory deprivation effects.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 6850, 7736, 7754(b), 7782, 7798, 
7820, 8388) 
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7994. Alper, A. E., & Horne, Betty M. (Sunland 
Training Center, Gainesville, Fla.) Changes in IQ 
of a group of institutionalized mental defectives 
over a period of two decades. Amer. J. ment. De- 
fic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 472-475.—The scores of a group 
of 50 mentally defective persons on the 1916 Binet 
were compared with their scores on the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale after an average interval of 
25 years. The findings indicate that while there may 
be considerable shifting of IQs within a narrow 
range, extreme shifts are few. The data do not in- 
dicate a decrease in the mental level of defective 
children after prolonged institutionalization—V, M. 
Staudt. 


7995. Baroff, G. S. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, NYC) WISC patterning in endogenous 
mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 
(Nov), 64, 482-485.—53 non-brain-injured defectives 
with a mean IQ of 63 were tested on the WISC to 
determine the relative difficulty of the 12 subtests and 
also the extent to which the Ss conformed to the aver- 
age group pattern. Relatively superior performance 
on Object Assembly, Block Design, Picture Comple- 
tion, and Coding was found together with relatively 
poor performance on Vocabulatory and Similarities. 
For 8095 of the group Performance IQ was higher 
than the Verbal IQ. The author states that "Pattern 
analysis as a diagnostic aid is a self-limiting pro- 
cedure. In addition to the factorial effect created by 
increasing the number of tests in a pattern, varia- 
bles unrelated to diagnostic classification may influ- 
ence test scores.”—V. M. Staudt. 


7996. Berkson, Gershon B. (George Peabody 
Coll Teachers) А study of reaction time and 
duration threshold in familial mentally deficient 
and normal adolescent boys. Dissertation Abstr., 
1959 (Dec), 20, 2394—2395.— Abstract. 


7997. Brown, S. J., Windle, C., & Stewart, Eliza- 
beth. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Sta- 
tistics on a family care program. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 535-542.—A very slightly de- 
clining rate of rehospitalization over time since place- 
ment is reported in this follow-up study of 164 family 
care placements from a hospital for mental defectives. 
A test of the predictive value of five variables for 
outcome within 2 years after placement indicated that 
favorable prognostic indices were age under 15 (all 
patients, male only, and those hospitalized less than 
5 years only), long hospitalization (those under 15 
years of age only), and being male (those of IQ 
= 40 only). The authors report that "About two- 
thirds of the failures were due to intolerable patient 
behavior and somatic medical problems. Generally, 
more behavior problem failures were relatively young, 
of high IQ, and recently hospitalized than was true 
of other failures."—V. M. Staudt. 


7998. Duhl, L. J. (Ed) Symposium on research 
design and methodology in mental retardation. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 (Sep), 64, 227-432.—This 
special issue deals with research design and method- 
ology. The following papers of the A.A.M.D. Woods 
School Conference, May 1-3, 1959, are included: “Ке- 
search in Mental Retardation: Prospects and Stra- 
tegies" (N. Hobbs), “Principles of Research" (J. 
Cornfield), *Research: Cult or Cure?" (Margaret 
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Mead), “Measurement Problems in Research" (B. R. 
McCandless), *Planning Cooperative Utilization of 
Data on the Mentally Retarded” (I. Lorge), “Meas- 
urement of Patient Flow in Institutions for the Men- 
tally Retarded” (M. Kramer), “Some Uses of De- 
scriptive Statistics in Population Analysis" (H. Ding- 
man), “Measurement of Personality Development in 
Pre-Adolescent Mentally Retarded Children” (J. J. 
Gallagher), “Methodological Approaches to Research 
in Etiology” (R. L. Masland), “Methodologies Ap- 
plicable to the Study of Learning Deficits” (T. Glad- 
win), “Research on the Influence of Sociocultural 
Variables upon Organic Factors in Mental Retarda- 
tion” (B, Pasamanick), “Requirements for Research 
on Learning in Mental Deficiency” (L. M. Stolu- 
row), “A Methodological Approach to Personality 
Research in Mental Retardation” (R. L. Cromwell), 
“Methodological Problems in Research in the Edu- 
cation Programs for the Treatment of the Mentally 
Retarded” (H. Goldstein), “Problems of Methodol- 
ogy in Research with Drugs” (T. Greiner), “Pitfalls 
of Nomenclature’ (D. D. Wang), “Sampling and 
Related Problems in Research Methodology” (L. 
Festinger), “Problems in Experimental Design” (D. 
W. Norton), “Problems of Devising and Selecting 
Appropriate Measurement Tools” (L. V. Jones), 
“Problems in Analysis of Data" (S. Siegel), “Sum- 
mary of Conference" (H. C. Birch) —V. M. Staudt. 


7999. Eisenberg, Leon. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Review of psychiatric progress 
1959: Child psychiatry—mental deficiency. Amer. 
Jd FORT 1960(Jan), 116, 604-608 ——N. H. 
Pronko. 


8000. Ellis, N. R., & Distefano, M. К. (State 
Colony & Training School, Pineville, La.) Effects 
of verbal urging and praise upon rotary pursuit 
performance in mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 486-490.—Rotary pursuit per- 
formance of 2 matched groups (14 Ss each) was 
tested, one group with verbal urging and praise and 
the other without. Practice was given for 5 days for 
3 blocks of 20 trials each per day. 20 sec. of con- 
tinuous practice constituted a trial. The intertrial 
period was 5 min. and the interval between the 3 
blocks of trials was 24 hours. The verbally urged 
and praised group performed significantly better than 
the control group.—V. М. Staudt. 


8001. Ferguson, Robert G. Habilitation of men- 
tally retarded youth. Tampa, Fla.: MacDonald 
Training Center Foundation, 1959, vi, 165 p.; x, 103 
p.—This volume, published in 2 parts, is a summary 
of a demonstration research project sponsored by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Part I is a manual of operations for a sheltered work- 
shop to serve mentally retarded youths. Part II is 
an evaluation of the potential for vocational habilita- 
tion of mentally retarded youths.—V. M. Staudt. 


8002. Finley, Carmen, & Thompson, Jack. 
(County. Schools, Sonoma, Calif.) Sex differences 
in intelligence of educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959 (Sep), 10, 167-170.— 
Verbal, Performance, and Full Scale WISC IQ's 
of 200 boys and 153 girls (Full Scale IQ range, 50 
to 80; CA range, 8-0-13-6) were analyzed in terms 
of possible sex differences. Only the Verbal IQ sex 
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differences closely approached the 596 level of sta- 
tistical significance.—7. E. Newland. 


8003. Fisher, G. M., & Shotwell, Anna M. (Pa- 
cific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Ап evaluation 
of Doppelt's abbreviated form of the WAIS for 
the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 
(Nov), 64, 476-481.— The validity of predicting the 
WAIS Full Scale (FS) IO from the Doppelt ab- 
breviated form of the WAIS was studied using men- 
tally defective adults in 5 selected diagnostic cate- 
gories. It was found that the regression equation 
method significantly overpredicted in undifferentiated, 
familial, and brain damaged mental defectives but not 
in the functionally retarded and nonretarded groups. 
The straight proration method underpredicted for all 
diagnostic groups. The authors state that "Probably 
the most accurate method of predicting FS IQ's from 
the Doppelt abbreviated form would be the calcula- 
tion of regression equations based on data from men- 
tal defectives at all ages.’—V. M. Staudt. 


8004. Fleming, Jack Wayne. (U. Colorado) 
The relationships among psychometric, experi- 
mental, and observational measures of learning 
ability in institutional endogeneous mentally re- 
tarded persons. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 
20, 4183.—Abstract. 


8005. Garfield, S. L. (U. Nebraska) Problems 
in the psychological evaluation of the subnormal 
individual. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959(Nov), 64, 
467-471.—Routine use and reliance on intelligence 
test scores in the psychological evaluation of the sub- 
normal individual are criticized. The importance of 
viewing and understanding the retarded individual 
as a person is emphasized—V. М. Staudt. 


8006. Garfield, Sol L., & Carver, Michael J. 
(602 S. 44th Ave., Omaha, Nebr.) Phenylketo- 
nuria: A further study. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960 
(Feb), 130, 120-124.—A series of 21 patients with 
phenylketonuria was studied, and anatomical and be- 
havior characteristics of the group were described. 
A genetic basis for the disorder is suggested and 
treatment indicated.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8007. Higgins, J. V. (U. Minnesota) A study 
of intelligence of the Nam family in Minnesota. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959(Nov), 64, 491-504— 
This study presents a follow-up of a previously stud- 
ied subcultural Nam family. It reports on the family 
in Minnesota, and compares it with the family that 
resided in Nam Hollow, New York. Details as to 
reproductive rate and intelligence are given. The 
author states that “The most revealing observation 
obtained from the study is the fact that most of the 
very low IQ scores reported are from two smal 
closely related branches of the family. The low 10 
values for persons in this part of the family coul 
result from similar genotypes. How environment 
alone could cause some children to be normal when 
siblings who are deficient are born before and after 
them would be more difficult to explain than the hy- 
pothesis that they represent the segregation of paf- 
ticular genes." —P. M. Staudt. $ 


‚_ 8008. Hindman, Darrell A. (American ASS. 
Mental Deficiency, Columbus, O.) Co-operative 
programs of training and research in mental re- 
tardation: A survey study of co-operative rela- 
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tionships established between residential facilities 
for the mentally retarded and colleges and univer- 
sities. Yellow Springs, O.: Antioch, 1959. viii, 160 

$.25.—Included in this survey of representative 
cooperative programs in the United States are sum- 
maries of findings and descriptions of the programs 
of 18 institutions. 26-item bibliog.—J. 7. Elias. 


8009. Hughes, Dorothy Hale. (New York U.) 
A study of concept formation in a group of su- 
perior, average and mentally retarded children of 
similar mental age: A comparison of the concept 
formation of boys and girls whose mental ages are 
between 9-6 and 10-6, but whose intellectual levels 
vary from superior to mentally retarded. Disser- 
lation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3378-3379.—Abstract. 


8010. Jenkin, Noel  (U. Sydney, Australia) 
Size-distance judgment in organic mental defec- 
tives. J. consult. Psychol., 1960 (Apr), 24, 139-143. 
—Organic mental defectives tend to misjudge the 
size of distant objects. This appears to be due to im- 
pairment of organizing and integrating abilities— 
А. A. Kramish. 


8011. Jordan, T. E., & DeCharms, R. (Wash- 
ington U., St. Louis, Mo.) The achievement mo- 
tive in normal and mentally retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 457-466.—An 
evaluation is made of the conceptual and empirical 
status of the achievement motive in the study of men- 
tal retardation, Using 2 groups of mentally retarded, 
educable adolescent males and a comparable group of 
normals, this study found that the n Achievement 
measure is not applicable to the prediction of aca- 
demic performance either in a first-order correla- 
tional relationship, or in a multiple correlational rela- 
tionship with an intelligence measure. The authors 
report that mentally retarded children are subjected 
to atypical child-rearing practices, at least as far as 
achievement motivation is concerned, and that educa- 
ble children exposed to a special curriculum give evi- 
dence of this treatment in personality. In the light 
of these findings the authors make several recom- 
mendations.—V. M. Staudt. 


. 8012. Lewis, Eve. The development of concepts 
in a girl after dietary treatment for phenylketo- 
nuria. Brit. J, med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 282-287.— 
In 14 months, beginning at age 2 yr. 3 mon., this 
child under dietary treatment passed through the 
sensorimotor stages of development as postulated by 
Piaget.—C. L. Winder. 


8013. MacGillivray, R. C. (Lennox Castle Hosp., 
Glasgow, Scotland) Mongolism in both of mono- 
zygotic twins. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 (Nov), 
64, 450-454.—A report is presented of a 14th pair 
of monozygotic mongol twins and the importance of 
accurate zygosity diagnosis is emphasized and the 
methods discussed. Examination of head hairs in 
twins, a method employed in forensic work, is sug- 
gested for its supplementary value. The etiology of 
mongolism is briefly treated and it is indicated that 
twin studies have considerable bearing on etiology. 
However, the number of twin pairs thus far recorded 
is inadequate. In mongolism the primary disorder 
seems to occur at the cogonia stage. The twin stud- 
ies and recent techniques in examining chromosome 
2отрлоіову seem to support this concept—V. М. 

taudt. j 
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8014. Ogdon, Donald P. (Coll. William and 
Mary) WISC IQs for the mentally retarded. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 187-188.—Extra- 
polated IQs are provided within the Idiot range. 
Differentiation among the mentally retarded is con- 
sidered important due to institutional policies and 
state legislation. The published WISC cannot pro- 
vide this data.—4. A. Kramish. 

8015. Schiller, H.  Reserpine, chlorpromazine, 
and the mentally retarded. Psychiat. Quart., 1959 
(Oct), 33, 683-699.—Both drugs help in managing 
behavior problems, but least of all with biters. The 
wards are less hazardous, more relaxed, and more 
cheerful. Chlorpromazine appears to be more effec- 
tive than reserpine.—D. Prager. 


8016. Schwartz, L. (Trenton State Coll) Stu- 
dent government: An approach to the social ha- 
bilitation of retarded youth in a residential center. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 574-577.—The 
author proposes the organization and development of 
a student youth government in a residential facility 
for educable retarded youth as a formal program of 
social habilitation and as an integral phase of the 
overall institutional life. In order to help the insti- 
tutionalized retardate acquire independence he should 
be provided with experiences in self-determination 
within a closed society as a preparation for later-life 
community adjustment. The author feels that the 
promotion of citizenship in the institution makes both 
students and staff realize that in order to live wisely 
we must first govern ourselves.—V. M. Staudt. 


8017. Siegenthaler, B. M., & Krzywicki, Doris F. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Incidence and patterns 
of hearing loss among an adult mentally retarded 
population. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 
444—449.—Among a group of institutionalized men- 
tally retarded females of child-bearing age in this 
study an incidence of hearing loss much above the 
5% incidence usually reported among school children 
was observed. It was also above the approximately 
3%-9% handicapping hearing loss reported for fe- 
males 15-44 years old in the population generally. 
The authors report that among the school girls of 
their study, the ones most likely to be released from 
the institution and to obtain gainful employment, 
16% showed average pure-tone losses enough to con- 
stitute a handicapping hearing loss for speech. The 
high incidence of hearing loss among mentally re- 
tarded females indicates that those who are in charge 
of their habilitation should not neglect hearing prob- 
lems because the mental retardation appears to be of 
first importance. Attention must be directed to 
acoustic rehabilitation as part of the overall educa- 
tional, vocational, and social habilitation—V. М. 
Staudt. 


8018. Soloyanis, G. (Pennsylvania Dept. Public 
Welfare, Harrisburg) The needs of mentally re- 
tarded populations as reflected in waiting list sta- 
tistics. Amer. J. ment. Defic., ean 64, 520- 
534.—A report is presented on 1481 applications to 
the Polk State School during the calendar years 1953- 
57. These were studied for information on degree of 
retardation, ambulation, toilet training, eating habits, 
economic efficiency, and chronological age for the 
purpose of determining the adequacy of information 
available relative to institutionalization, the charac- 
teristics of the mentally retarded who apply for in- 
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stitutionalization, and what types of mentally re- 
tarded tend to be institutionalized. Specific results in 
these areas are presented. It was found that applica- 
tions for institutionalization decrease directly with 
increasing age, and they are admitted in about the 
percentages in which they apply, except that the 
under-7 group is overrepresented. The author re- 
ports that over 50% of the groups was under age 7, 
and the next age group, 7-9, was only 14 the number 
of under 7. Among the applicants, the highest death 
rate was found in the under-7 group and this rate was 
6 times that of all others combined—V. M. Staudt. 


8019. Spradlin, Joseph E. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Effects of reinforcement schedules on 
extinction in severely mentally retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2404.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7963, 7982, 8267, 8377, 8378) 
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8020. Almansi, R. J. The face-breast equation. 
J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 43-70.—On a 
primitive perceptual level the face may be equated 
with the breasts and the nipples with the eyes. The 
breast image may act as a screen for the face. The 
face-breast identification is based on the eyes. 3 
cases were presented which showed strong scopto- 
philia indissolubly linked with early visual sensitiza- 
tion due to feeling of oral deprivation and object 
loss. Clinical, experimental, and archeological find- 
ings are all in close agreement—D. Prager. 


8021. Bardach, Joan L. (New York U.) Ef- 
fects of situational anxiety at different stages of 
practice. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3373. 
—Abstract. 


8022, Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Age-re- 
lated changes in covert and overt anxiety. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1960(Apr), 62, 159-163.—Cattel's IPAT 
Anxiety Scale was administered to 219 undergrad- 
uate and graduate college Ss who were dichotomized 
as to sex and quadrichotomized into 4 age groups: 
17-22, 23-27, 28-32, and 33 years and older. Analy- 
ses of variance showed no sex differences to be sta- 
tistically significant. The “overt” anxiety subscale 
scores showed a significant (10% level) linear de- 
crease with age, while age differences on the “covert” 
anxiety subscale were not significant. “Total” anxiety 
scores (sum of “covert” and “overt” anxiety scores) 
did not significantly decrease with age, but the “dif- 
ference” score (“covert” anxiety minus “overt” anx- 
iety) demonstrated a significant (5% level) recti- 
linear decline with age. The age differences in IPAT 
anxiety scores were interpreted as being attributable 
to the differential effects of tendencies toward giving 
socially desirable responses on “covert” and “overt” 
anxiety scores.—Author abstract. 


8023, Bennett, A. E., Mowery, G. L., & Fort, 
Joel T. (Herrick Memorial Hosp., Berkeley, Calif.) 
Brain damage from chronic alcoholism: The diag- 
nosis of intermediate stage of alcoholic brain dis- 
ease. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960(Feb), 116, 705-711. 
—Electroencephalographic studies in 227 cases of 
alcoholism show an intermediate stage of reversible 
alcoholic brain disease, midway between the acute and 
chronic stages. Implications for practical treatment 
and a preventive program are indicated—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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8024. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) 
Some factors affecting the reduction of overt hos- 
tility. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 14- 
21.—2 assumptions were tested to explain observa- 
tions that initial expressions of aggression may be 
followed by decline in such unfriendly attitudes. The 
“symbolic catharsis hypothesis” assumes the reduc- 
tion of hostile attitudes due to vicarious (fantasy) 
expression of hostility; guilt theory assumes inhibi- 
tion, rather than reduction, of hostile atitudes. Ss 
were fed information, supposedly opinions of each 
other, which encouraged unfriendly or friendly atti- 
tudes. Ss were then either allowed to associate to 
TAT cards or fed additional information so as to be 
made to feel guilty about unfriendly attitudes to- 
wards the other. Results were interpreted as sup- 
porting the guilt hypothesis.—G. Frank. 

8025. Bing, J. F., McLaughlin, F., & Marburg, 
R. The metapsychology of narcissism. Psycho- 
anal. Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 9-28.—Primary narcis- 
sism is a primary state of energy distribution not 
truly narcissistic since no sufficient ego structure 
exists for cathexis of a self-representation. Ego de- 
velopment must be added to autoerotism in order to 
arrive at narcissism, Libido orginates in the id and 
is distributed by the ego. Narcissism is the libidinal 
investment of the self-representation. In pathologi- 
cal narcissism there may be too great a cathexis of 
the self-representation, or a qualitatively distorted 
self-representation, or insufficiently neutralized libi- 
dinal drive energy investing the self-representation. 
—D. Prager. 


8026. Bowman, Karl M. (U. California Medical 
Center, San Francisco) Review of psychiatric 
progress 1959: Alcoholism. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960(Jan), 116, 626-628.—N. H. Pronko. 


8027. Cattell, R. B., & Scheier, I. Н. (U. Illi- 
nois) Stimuli related to stress, neuroticism, ex- 
Citation, and anxiety response patterns: Illustrat- 
ing a new multivariate experimental design. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol, 1960(Mar), 60, 195-204.— 
The present study serves both as a vehicle for the 
demonstration of a new research design which com- 
bines analysis of variance and factor analytic tech- 
niques, as well as to experimentally demonstrate that 
an affect assumed to be characteristic of a stimulus, 
eg. anxiety, may be distinguished from the affect as 
experienced by a person. Moreover, anxiety is seen 
as a multivariate, not univariate, complex. The pres- 
ent findings are related to previous research by Cat- 
tell and his associates as well as what meaning this 
bears on other research, eg, the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale. 23 refs.—G. Frank. 


8028. Chombart deLauwe, Y. M. J. (Ministère 
l'Éducation Nationale, Paris, France) Psycho- 
pathologie sociale de l'enfant inadapté. [The so- 
cial psychopathology of the maladjusted child.] 
Paris, France: Centre National Recherche Scienti- 
fique, 1959. xii, 275 p. Fr. 16—The primary ob- 
ject of the research was to discover precise relations 
between the variables of environment and heredity in 
the study of behavior troubles; its secondary object 
to develop on this basis a method suitable for theo- 
retical and practical purposes. Psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers cooperated in special- 
ized teams, using qualitative and quantitative tech- 
niques. The Ss were maladjusted city children below 
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the age of 14 of normal intelligence. Part I deals 
with the effects of ecological factors on the life of the 
child, Part II with the influences coming from the 
social and family environment, and Part III with 
In the conclusion the "dan- 
gerous levels" of the different variables are discussed, 
illustrating their interaction through diagrams. The 
findings stress the importance of the early develop- 
mental stages and the influence of the psychological 
environment on the physical development.—M. Haas. 


8029. Coirault, Raymond.  L'anxiété. [Апх- 
iety.] Cah. Laennec, 1959, 19(3), 13-35.—The re- 
lations between emotions and stress are discussed with 
emphasis on types of emotionality in relation to 
neurophysiological and biochemical correlates. Clini- 
cal consequences are described for agitated states and 
for inhibited states from superpolarization (conflict) 
and depolarization (exhaustion). Excess of Na+ 
increases the possibility of paroxysmal discharge and 
а loss of Ca++ increases metabolic activity and ag- 
gravates clinical agitation.—W. W. Meissner. 


8030. Coirault, Raymond.  L'insommnie. [In- 
somnia.] Cah. Laennec, 1959, 19 (3), 37-43.—Physi- 
ological mechanisms controlling sleep are described 
and the causes and effects of insomnia are discussed. 
Insomnia involves the whole organism. It aggra- 
vates anxiety, leads to fatigue and exhaustion. It 
breaks the automatic rhythm of sleep and waking, 
throws the successive phases of catabolism and ana- 
bolism out of balance, and propels the patient into a 
very grave psychopathological condition—W. W. 
Meissner. 


8031. Crager, Richard Lynn. (U. Washington) 
The relation of anxiety, sex, and instructions to 
performance and verbal behavior during anagram 
solution. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2900- 
2901.—Abstract. 


8032. Davis, D. Russell, & Coiley, Patricia A. 
(Cambridge U., England)  Accident-proneness in 
motor-vehicle drivers. Ergonomics, 1959 (May), 2, 
239-246.—74 safe drivers (3 or fewer accidents per 
100,000 miles) were compared with 38 accident-prone 
drivers. "It might be argued that our failure to 
demonstrate distinctive personal qualities in the acci- 
dent-prone was due to the deficiencies in our investi- 
gation.” —B. T. Jensen. 


8033. Delay, J., Volmat, R., Pichot, P., & Robert, 
R. (Hôpital Ste.-Anne, Paris, France)  Névrose 
narcissique et production artistique (anxiété, pein- 
ture et sexualité). [Narcissism and artistic produc- 
tion (anxiety, painting and sexuality).] Encephale, 
1959, 48, 457-480.—Analysis of a case history in- 
volving obsessions, phobias, homosexuality, and ex- 
treme narcissism. The patient's literary and artistic 
productions are analyzed, showing the identification 
Of painting with anxiety and sexuality—W. W. 

eissner. 


8034. Doidge, William T., & Holtzman, Wayne 
Implications of homosexuality among air 
force trainees. J. consult. Psychol., 1960 (Feb), 24, 
9-13.—Psychological tests were given to 80 airmen 
divided into 4 groups. Test records of the homo- 
sexual group were different from the control groups. 
This suggests that homosexuals suffer from an emo- 
tional disorder which is pervasive, severe, and dis- 
qualifying for military service. The test records of 
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the partly homosexual group were nearly similar to 
the 2 control groups. Severe psychopathology ac- 
companies the “markedly homosexual individual."— 
A. A. Kramish. 

8035. Eidelberg, L. А second contribution to 
the study of narcissistic mortification. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1959(Oct), 33, 636-646.—With greater un- 
derstanding of defenses, therapeutic success is more 
probable. The patient is an object as well as a sub- 
ject of external aggression. The discharge of ag- 
gression against the self produces a feeling of terror. 
Consciousness of aggression not only kept sexual 
wishes unconscious but also helped the patient to 
deny his failure to control his own sexual wishes by 
causing him to accept the failure to control the sexual 
wishes of external objects.—D. Prager. 

8036. Ends, Earl J., & Page, Curtis W. (Will- 
mar State Hosp., Minn.) Group psychotherapy 
and concomitant psychological change. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1959, 73(10, Whole No. 480), 31 p.—The 
present article represents an interim report on the 
2nd phase of a continuous research (see 33: 1385) 
dealing with the assessment of group psychotherapy 
as an agent in aiding the alcoholic patient and the 
determination of the most efficient type and intensity 
of application. The study is based upon male al- 
coholics, age 21-60, without severe CNS or psy- 
chotic impairment and who were above the 45th per- 
centile level on the AGCT. It is reported that the 
addition of Rogerian group-centered therapy to gen- 
eral treatment resulted in both quantitative and quali- 
tative changes including increased self-acceptance, 
increased acceptance of the preself as well as the 
postself concepts and definitive psychological growth. 
Doubling the number of group therapy sessions from 
15 to 30 without increasing the total time elapsed 
yielded significant increase in therapeutic movement 
and increased the qualitative improvement. The au- 
thors strongly urge the inclusion of group-centered 
therapy whenever possible in the treatment of al- 
coholics and offer considerable evidence to substan- 
tiate this view.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

8037. Engel, Mary. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Shifting levels of communication in 
treatment of adolescent character disorders. AMA 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 2, 104-109.—The 
author’s method of “reaching” the acting-out patient 
is described and documented by excerpts—L. A. 
Pennington. 

8038. Foulds, G. A. Attitudes toward self and 
others of psychopaths. /. indiv. Psychol, 1960, 
16, 81-83.— The author finds broad agreement be- 
tween his studies and that of Worchel and Hillson. 
“. . . psychopaths and criminals tend to have a more 
favorable, and neurotics a less favorable concept of 
themselves in relation to others, than do normal peo- 
ple."—4. R. Howard. 

8039. Frankenstein, Carl (Hebrew U., Jeru- 
salem, Israel) Psychopathy. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. 198 p. $675.—Psychopathy (the 
psychopath) is a legitimate diagnosis, contrary to 
recent trends. Essential characteristics are viewed 
as a constitutionally-determined ego inflation and an 
inherent incapacity to experience anxiety. Psy- 
chopathy is compared to neurotic and psychotic cate- 
gories involving antisocial or asocial behavior, and 
this theory is compared to the psychoanalytic. As 
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compared to psychotics, psychopaths possess ап ego 
which is differentiated from nonego (id and external 
reality), and childhood experience is not an etiologi- 
cal factor; as compared to neurotics, psychopathic 
behavior is not determined by unconscious factors. 
Early mother-child relationship is important but only 
to define the type of psychopathy; etiological factor 
is restricted to structural deficiency in the ego.—G. 
Frank. 

8040. Geisler, Erika. Diebstahl und im Traum 
erlebte Kindestótung als Heimwehreaction einer 
14 jahrigen. [Theft and dreamed infanticide as a 
homesickness reaction in a 14-year-old girl] 7. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1959(Apr), 26, 41-47.—А home- 
sick, immature 14-year-old girl committed thefts and 
dreamed of infanticide. The manifested phenomenon 
permits recognition of the primal scene evolving ac- 
cording to the talion law, divorced from insight into 
the emotional relationship between culprit and child. 
The dream world permited the archaic scene of in- 
fanticide to evolve; the persisting dread after the 
dream prevented commission of the crime.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

8041. Hayes, K. J. Exploration and fear. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 6, 91-93.—“The spontaneous activity 
of 16 rats confined to an open field for 21 min. was 
compared with the activity of the same rats when 
free to enter or leave the held for 21 min. Average 
activity was much lower in the latter situation, but 
those rats most active in one test were also most 
active in the other. This result confirms the common 
belief that such activity is exploratory in nature, and 
is inhibited rather than enhanced by fear."—C. H. 
Ammons. 

8042. Heath, D. H. (Haverford Coll.) The 
Phrase Association Test: A research measure of 
anxiety thresholds and defense type. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1960( Apr), 62, 165-176.—The Phrase Associa- 
tion Test (PT) gives a measure of an individual's 
pattern of anxiety thresholds and defense types for 
different personal relationships. It consists of repli- 
cated structured 5-word phrases, tapping into differ- 
ent relationships, to which an individual responds 
with a phrase or sentence, Each response is scored 
for the presence of one or more of 22 behavioral 
indices of response deviance or disorganization. In- 
terjudge and split-half reliability coefficients are in 
the .90's for both total and thematic area scores. The 
PT has been validated against schizophrenic case 
material and conceptual disorganization in the same 
thematic areas. It has discriminated between differ- 
ent adjustment groups.—Author abstract. 

8043. Heiman, Marcel, & Levitt, Esther G. The 
role of separation and depression in out-of-wed- 
lock pregnancy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960 
(Jan), 30, 166-174.—Case material and theoretical 
discussion are presented to illustrate the fact that 
some women react to the experience of separation or 
death with a depression; а pregnancy may follow 
ИШ is dynamically linked to the depression.—R. Е. 

erl. 

8044. Hill, Harris E., Haertzen, Charles A., & 
Glaser, Robert. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Personality characteristics of nar- 
cotic addicts as indicated by the MMPI. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1960( Jan), 62, 127—139.—270 hospitalized 
narcotic addicts’ responses to the MMPI were com- 
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pared with the composite profiles produced by a 
teenage group, a white group, and a Negro group. 
Groups and subgroups produced abnormal composite 
profiles, and one deviation they possessed in common 
was a T score of 70 on the Psychopathic Deviate 


scale. The adolescent Ss produced as deviant profiles © 


as did the adult addicts. Using Conduct Disorder 
as the generic grouping and classifying profiles ac- 
cording to 2 high-point codes as neurotic, psycho- 
райис, or schizoid resulted in differentiable, abnor- 
mal, composite profiles, Personality characteristics 
of narcotic addicts are predominantly psychopathic 
in nature. Personality characteristics of adolescent 
addicts do not differ appreciably from those of adult 
addicts. Psychopathology has considerable signifi- 
cance in the etiology of addiction—Author abstract. 


8045. Hoch, Paul H., & Zubin, Joseph. (Eds.) 
(New York State Psychiatric Inst.) Problems of 
addiction and habituation. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1958. xii, 250 p. $6.50.—Proceedings of 
the 47th annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association, New York, 1957. The 15 
papers presented deal with problems of narcotic ad- 
diction, alcoholism, and drug psychoses. In addition, 
there is a survey of physiological and psychological 
effects of the use of coffee, and a study of pica in 
children as a pattern of addiction. Тһе clinical 
papers cover topics such as direct treatment of symp- 
toms and group therapy with chronic alcoholics. 
Several epidemological investigations of narcotic ad- 
diction and drug psychoses are also offered. The 
research reports deal with the self-image of alco- 
holics and experimental psychopharmacology and its 
relation to behavior. The remaining papers are 
theoretical in scope and explore biological factors in 
psychopathology, psychodynamics of dependency on 
drugs, and the rationale for medical management of 
narcotic addiction. There are 2 sections where dis- 
cussants evaluate some of the papers. Appendix in- 
cludes the membership list of the Psychopathological 
Association.—S. Brotman, 


8046. Пап, Tamar. (U. Southern California) 
The role of cues in the arousal of anxiety. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3399.—Abstract. 


8047. Iscoe, Ira, & Cochran, Irene. (U. Texas) 
Some correlates of manifest anxiety їп children. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 97.—Regardless 
of shortcomings, manifest anxiety in children as а 
measure of drive level has potentialities.—4. 4. 
Kramish. 


8048. Klaber, M. Michael (Columbia UJ 
Manifestations of hostility in neurodermatitis. 
consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 116-120.—Neuro- 
dermatitis patients show greater hostility than con- 
trol group on measures of covert personality factors. 
Tests used in the study were a Manifest Scale of 
Hostility, selected TAT cards, and a Sentence For- 
mation Task. 17 refs—A. A. Kramish. 


8049. Lee, Robert S. (New York U.), The 
family of the addict: A comparison of the family 
experiences of male juvenile heroin addicts ап 
controls. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3418. 
—Abstract. 


8050. Levine, Conalee. (New York U.) A com 
parison of the conscious and unconscious identi- 
fications with both parental figures among ad- 
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dicted and non-addicted male adolescent char- 
acter disorders. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 
20, 3380-3381.—Abstract. 

8051. Martin, Harry. (U. Kentucky) A Ror- 
schach study of suicide. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3837.—Abstract. 

8052. May, J. М., & May, Marie-Anne. The 
treatment and education of the atypical, autistic 
child in a residential school situation. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1959 (Nov), 64, 435-443.— The identi- 
fication of the autistic child is discussed together with 
the method of treatment for this type of child in a 
residential school setting. The habilitation of this 
type of atypical child is described in terms of 3 
steps: loving contact, creative gratification, and the 
period of tests and challenges. The authors report 
that about 3095 of the children who have come within 
their care during a 4-year period have recovered to 
the extent that they could successfully return home 
for short periods —V. М. Staudt. 


8053. Nass, б. Fahrerflucht als psychologisches 
Problem. [The psychology of the “hit and run” 
driver.] Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960(Jan—Mar), 4, 26- 
47.—1t appears that the concept of driver difficulty 
has educational as well as medicolegal implications.— 
S. Kavruck. 


8054. Persky, Harold, & Grosz, Hanus J. (In- 
diana U. Medical Center) Effect of anxiety on 
the Akerfeldt test. Science, 1959(Sep), 130, 565- 
566.—' Blood samples were drawn from each subject 
on four occasions: (i) before hypnosis, (ii) during 
hypnosis, (iii) during the hypnotically induced anx- 
iety state, and (iv) after hypnosis. Serum obtained 
from these samples was analyzed immediately. . . . 
Acute anxiety episodes do not significantly alter the 
lag time of the Akerfeldt test, serum ceruloplasmin 
level, or serum ascorbic acid level in man."—S. J. 
Lachman. 


8055. Plaut, Paul. Der Sexualverbrecher und 
seine Persónlichkeit. [The sexual offender and his 
personality.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ferdinand Enke, 
1960. xii, 360. DM 25.—Pertinent literature is 
meshed with personal observations gained as expert 
witness in German and British court cases. Specific 
focus is on exhibitionism, aggressive acts from incest 
to murder, homosexuality, and the female offender. 
Psychological, social, and legal criteria are illustrated 
with brief case histories. Summaries of penal codes 
for sexual offenses in non-German lands are ap- 
pended. 223 refs.—H. P. David. 


8056. Reider, N. Percept as a screen: economic 
and structural aspects. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 
1960, 8, 82-99.—In passive types the work of screen- 
ing is most likely an ego function wherein repression 
and displacement are called upon at the moment of 
the danger signal. In the more active type of screen- 
ing the superego gives impetus to the work of the ego 
(“You must remember this"), and the affect experi- 
ence has the quality of a command. The same quality 
of words in the screening mechanism is at times 
either initiated or contributed by the superego in its 
effect on the defensive work of the ego.—2D. Prager. 

8057. Rudie, Richard Ronken. (U. Houston) 
Developmental and behavioral differences between 
essential and reactive alcoholics. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2906-2908.—Abstract. 
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8058. Sarason, Seymour В. (Yale U.) Test 
anxiety. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 1959, 48(8), 26-27.— 
A Test Anxiety Scale for Children has been devised 
to study reactions of elementary pupils to group test- 
ing at school. Results of “studies in grades 1 through 
6 in several different school systems" are presented 
and discussed. Test anxiety was found not to be an 
“infrequent occurrence.” It was found to increase 
with grade and to correlate negatively with group 
measures of intelligence. Although it occurred with 
equal frequency in different social classes, it was 
found more frequently among boys than among girls. 
The “test anxious” child was found to have a “de- 
rogatory self-picture” and to be anxious about many 
things. He was at the greatest disadvantage in un- 
structured, problem solving situations.—R. A. Hagin. 


8059. Schmidt, F. G. Vom Wesen der Brand- 
stiftung. [On characteristics of pyromania.] Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1960(Apr), 11, 119-121—A shift in 
motivation was observed when statistics from 1915 
were compared with recent statistics. Revenge had 
become the dominant motive—W. J. Koppitz. 

8060. Schulman, J. L., & Reisman, J. М. (Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) An objective 
measure of hyperactivity. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959(Nov), 64, 455-456.—The modification of an 
automatically winding calendar wrist watch is de- 
scribed as an instrument for the objective measure- 
ment of activity. High interwatch reliability and 
particular usefulness of the watch with children have 
been indicated by studies to date—V. M. Staudt. 


8061. Slater, Mariam Kreiselman. (Queens Coll.) 
Ecological factors in the origin of incest. Amer. 
Anthropologist, 1959(Dec), 61, 1042-1059,—Under 
the most primitive conditions, with only a sexual di- 
vision of labor, outbreeding is compelled by age dis- 
tribution, low birth and survival rates, and the chance 
of like-sexed adjacent siblings. Hence, it is sug- 
gested that early hominids were able to commit incest 
infrequently, and around such ecological patterns 
marriage rules crystallized. When in time surpluses 
shifted the balance in vital statistics, prohibitions re- 
mained.—R. L. Sulzer. 

8062. Slocum, Jonathan; Bennett, C. L., & Pool, 
J. Lawrence. The role of prefrontal lobe surgery 
as a means of eradicating intractable anxiety. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959(Sep), 116, 222-230.—“A 
series of 18 consecutive patients were selected for 
frontal lobe surgery over a 10 year period to obtain 
relief from chronic, intractable anxiety. Of the 13 
who were not psychotic, 12 have returned to a well 
adjusted, independent existence at home without fur- 
ther hospitalization or continuation of therapy. Cer- 
tain observations based on these case studies have 
been made, with full realization that generalizations 
cannot be drawn from 18 cases and that whatever 
value this study may have is dependent upon intense 
personal investigation of all relevant factors in a 
small group of individuals."—N. Н. Pronko. 

8063. Solvey, Galina, & Milechnin, Anatol. 
(Casilla de Correo 1561, Montevideo, Uruguay) 
Concerning the treatment of enuresis. Amer. J. 
clin. Hypnosis, 1959(Jul), 2, 22-30.—The procedure 
for the treatment of an enuresis habit that brings 
into focus the emotional condition of the patient and 
his family is radically opposed to certain techniques 
of a mechanical nature. Even today there are au- 
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thors who recommend a form of treatment that is 
based on the severe mistake of considering the pa- 
tient as a bladder that does not restrict its functions 
as it should, and not as a human being with emotions 
that exert an influence over the functions of his body. 
31 refs.—M. V. Kline. 

8064. Spock, Anne Ingersoll. (American U.) 
An investigation of the relationship between con- 
fusion in sex-role identification and social malad- 
justment in childhood. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2893-2894.—Abstract. 

8065. Thomas, Richard Wallace. (U. Kentucky) 
An investigation of the psychoanalytic theory of 
homosexuality. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 
20, 3847.—Abstract. 


8066. Van de Castle, Robert Leon. (U. North 
Carolina) The relationship of anxiety and repres- 
sion to perceptual predominance of threatening 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3847- 
3848.—A bstract. 


8067. Walker, Lindsay. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, England) The prognosis for affective illness 
with overt anxiety. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psy- 
chiat., 1959(Nov), 22, 338-341.—111 patients aged 
20-35 years with overt anxiety were classified with 
respect to (a) outcome—complete recovery, no re- 
covery, partial recovery; (b) mode of onset—instan- 
taneous, rapid, gradual; (c) course—episodic with- 
out precipitation, episodic with precipitation, constant 
but with unprecipitated exacerbation, fluctuating. 
Significant relationships are demonstrated. Patients 
whose course is described as episodic without pre- 
cipitation appear to constitute a discrete clinical 
group; onset is instantaneous, and they make com- 
plete spontaneous recoveries. The author regards 
this group "as falling in the depressive section of the 
affective system of reactions."—HM. L. Simmel. 


8068. Weingarten, Eric. (U. Kentucky) А 
study of the relationship between anxiety, thirst 
and accuracy of perception of thirst-relevant ob- 
jects. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3849.— 
Abstract. 


8069. Winsemius, W. (Netherlands Inst. Prae- 
ventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. VII. [On the way to 
a science of safety. Part VII.] Mens Onderneming, 
1959, 13, 368-378.—(see 34: 6285) An analysis of 
accident causation involves а “risk-situation” in 
which the choice of action is motivated by a signal. 
This signal must not only motivate an action but also 
a proper choice of priorities of various actions called 
for. Such situations are illustrated by a discussion 
of the reactions of a imaginary mechanical model to 
various kinds of signals.—S. Duker. 

8070. Wisotsky, M., & Birner, L. Preference 
for human or animal drawings among normal and 
addicted males. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960 (Feb), 10, 
43-45.—"When instructed to draw either an animal 
or a person, 7.6% of 416 normal male senior college 
students drew the animal figure first. However, 
18.8% of 955 addicts (19.3% of 750 chronic al- 
coholics and 17.1% of 205 narcotic addicts) drew the 
animal figure first. Comparisons, save that between 
chronic alcoholics and narcotic addicts, were signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. Possible interpretations of the 
data are presented."—C. Н. Ammons, 
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8071. Wolking, William David. (U. Minnesota) 
Patterns of social perception within the families 
of well-adjusted and maladjusted adolescents, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2394.—Abbstract. 

8072. Wurtz, Kenneth R. (Michigan State U.) 
Some theory and data concerning the attenuation 
of aggression. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960( Jan), 
60, 134-136.— The relationship of anxiety to aggres- 
sion was postulated, with anxiety seen as both an 
inhibitor as well as a stimulus for aggression under 
the appropriate conditions. The data was derived 
from a previous study by Sears (see 21: 4422) re 
childrens’ play with dolls. It was hypothesized that 
aggression would be more frequently directed towards 
adult rather than child dolls ; the hypothesis was inter- 
preted as being supported. In conclusion, the author 
states, “In fantasy as compared with real life, anxiety 
functions more as a stimulus than as an inhibitor."— 
G. Frank. 


8073. Zwingmann, Charles Arthur Alfred, 
(Stanford U.) “Heimweh” or “nostalgic reac- 
tion”: A conceptual analysis and interpretation of 
a medico-psychological phenomenon. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3849-3850.—Abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 7774, 7803, 7817, 7978, 7983) 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


8074. Diehl, Charles F., & Stinnett, Charles D. 
(U. Kentucky) Efficiency of teacher referrals in 
a school speech testing program. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1959, 24, 34-36.—To determine the efficiency of 
teachers with no known orientation in speech dis- 
orders in locating speech defective children in their 
classrooms, 3061 2nd-grade children representing 14 
different counties were evaluated for speech both by 
teacher questionnaires and examinations by 2 trained 
speech clinicians. Comparison of the reports show 
that teachers with no orientation can be expected to 
miss 2 out of every 5 children classified as defective 
by. clinicians.—M. F. Palmer. 

8075. Flanagan, Bruce; Goldiamond, Israel, & 
Azrin, Nathan H. (Southern Illinois U.) Instate- 
ment of stuttering in normally fluent individuals 
through operant procedures. Science, 1959(Oct), 
130, 979-981.—Stuttering can be regarded as a unit 
of verbal behavior; "breaks, pauses, repetitions, and 
other nonfluencies can be considered operant re- 
sponses, having in common with other operants the 
characteristic of being controllable by ensuing con- 
sequences. . . . Normally fluent subjects were required 
to read from printed pages, and a recording was made 
of nonfluencies until a stable rate was established. 
A persistent shock was then introduced. Its cessa- 
tion for a limited period was made contingent upon 
nonfluency. Chronic stuttering was instated and 
eliminated as a function of the change in stimulus." 
—$. J. Lachman. 

8076. Fraisse, Paul, & Ehrlich, Stéphane. (U. 
Sorbonne, Paris, France) Déficits dans les percep- 
tions simultanées chez les aphasiques. [Deficien- 
cies in the simultaneous perceptions of aphasics. 
Encephale, 1959, 48, 491-500.—Tachistoscopic stimu- 
lation indicates that aphasics have difficulty in watch- 
ing 2 parts of the same field or in judging the simul- 
taneity of heterogeneous stimulations. Impairment 
of perception of lengthy syllables seems greater !n 
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Broca's aphasia, and impairment of perception of 
longer figures and of simultaneity is greater in Wer- 
nicke's aphasia. Aphasic reactions are much slower 
than normals of the same cultural level. Results are 
explained by the hypothesis of organic lesion—W. 
W. Meissner. 


8077. Gregory, Hugo Harris, Jr. (Northwestern 
U.) A study of the neurophysiological integrity 
of the auditory feedback system in stutterers. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3854.—Abstract. 


8078. Karlin, Isaac W., Eisenson, Jon; Hirsch- 
enfang, Samuel, & Miller, Maurice H. (Jewish 
Chronic Disease Hosp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) A multi- 
evaluational study of aphasic and non-aphasic 
right hemiplegic patients. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1959, 24, 369—379.—20 out of 26 right hemiplegic 
patients had aphasia. Aphasic patients with an ill- 
ness of intermittent onset showed greater disturbance 
in both receptive and expressive areas. Cases with 
aphasia due to thrombosis had predominantly recep- 
tive disorders. On the performance scale of the 
WAIS, patients with aphasia showed significantly 
lower scores than patients without aphasia. Both 
groups showed relatively good abstract reasoning 
ability. EEGs showed patients with predominantly 
expressive language involvement may show either 
frontal and posterior accentuation, or posterior ac- 
mentuation. No cases were found with frontal ac- 
centuation only. Hearing loss seems to be present 
in the same proportion for aphasic and nonaphasic 
patients and may be due to age rather than brain 
damage.—M. F. Palmer. 


8079. Kent, Louise R., & Williams, Dean E. 
(Baton Rouge, Mich.) Use of meprobamate as an 
adjunct to stuttering therapy. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1959, 24, 64-69.—15 stuttering individuals attending 
the speech and hearing clinic of the Indiana Univer- 
sity were studied with meprobamate (miltown) by 
means of a double blind study. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in tested performance between the 
experimental groups, nor any significant change in 
tested performance for the Ss as a whole without re- 
gard to groups. Individual clinical judgments in- 
dicate there were Ss in both the placebo and the 
experimental groups who made favorable changes, 
even though the changes were not reflected in group 
measures of improvement.—M. Р. Palmer. 


8080. Low, Gordon; Crerar, Mildred, & Lassers, 
Leon. (San Francisco State Coll) Communica- 
tion centered speech therapy. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1959, 24, 361-368.—Communication centered speech 
therapy is an eclectic approach combining learning 
principles and therapy techniques from various fields 
of human behavior, and is based on the hypothesis 
that motivation of speech learning is to communicate 
rather than to imitate.—M. F. Palmer. 


8081. McIntyre, Barbara M. & McWilliams, 
Betty Jane. (U. Pittsburgh) Creative dramatics 
in speech correction. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 
275-279.—Creative dramatics have peripheral value 
in speech therapy in the development of confidence, 
in observation of behavior of children under these 
circumstances, etc.—M. F. Palmer. 


8082, Mysak, Edward D. (U. Connecticut) 
Diagnoses of stuttering as made by adolescent 
boys and girls. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 29- 
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33.—Brooklyn Test of Tolerance for Childhood Non- 
fluency consisting of 34 samples of speech, of 15 
seconds durations each, from the spontaneous speech 
of 4-6-yr.-old normal children, was administered to 
37 boys and 29 girls enrolled in a 1st-year English 
course. The girls ranged in age from 13 to 16, and 
the boys from 13 to 14. Adolescent girls made sig- 
nificantly more diagnoses of stuttering than adoles- 
cent boys. The same test was given to 10 older boys 
with an age range of 15-17, and there were slightly 
but not significantly less diagnoses of stuttering than 
the younger adolescent boys. The earlier findings 
that college males made significantly more diagnoses 
of stuttering than college females, seems to infer that 
the diagnosogenic theory of stuttering can more 
easily be explained in terms of an actual difference 
in fluency existing in an atmosphere of high stand- 
ards of fluency for both sexes.—M. F. Palmer. 


8083. Mysak, Edward D. (U. Connecticut) A 
servo model for speech therapy. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1959, 24, 144-149.—Description of a model of a 
total communication system for purposes of present- 
ing servo-mechanistically-oriented therapy concepts. 
The receptor, integrator, and controller units are em- 
pasized, and the article describes such factors as 
priming, therapeutic error signal, matrix analysis, 
and the duplication process.—M. Р. Palmer. 


8084. Oyer, Herbert J. (Ohio State U.) Speech 
error recognition ability. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 
24, 391-394.—2 groups of listeners (20 speech and 
hearing therapy majors and 20 elementary education 
majors) made judgments as to the accuracy of pro- 
duction of specified consonants as they were uttered 
in words spoken by 10 elementary school children 
with articulatory defects. There is no significant 
difference in speech error recognition ability between 
seniors in elementary education and seniors in speech 
and hearing therapy —M. F. Palmer. 


8085. Plotkin, William H. (U. Illinois) Situa- 
tional speech therapy for retarded cerebral palsied 
children. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 16-20— 
Description of a program in which a speech therapist 
arranges and works unobtrusively in the clinic with 
the speech of this type of cerebral palsied child dur- 
ing all of the kinds of therapies and situations which 
go on, and with assistance, rather than in directive 
therapy. Therapists suggest games and other de- 
vices to continue to stimulate the speech process 
throughout the clinic day.—M. F. Palmer. 


8086. Sander, Eric K. (Western Reserve U.) 
Counseling parents of stuttering children. J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 262-271.—Outline of a 
system of counseling parents based on the research 
and counseling interview techniques of Wendell John- 
зоп.—М. F. Palmer. 


8087. Shearer, William M. (Northern Illinois 
U.) Clinical notes: Cybernetics in the treatment 
of voice disorders. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 
280-282.— Suggestion that a theoretical framework 
for voice therapy is found in cybernetics, implying 
that the human voice is self-regulated through stimuli 
presented in deviation from the habitual voice pat- 
tern. By first eliminating the habitual baseline and 
then encouraging seeking behavior for a new base- 
line, more effective pitch and quality can be obtained. 
—M. F. Palmer. 
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8088, Shelton, Ralph L., Jr, Haskins, Richard 
C., & Bosma, James F. (U. Utah) Tongue thrust- 
ing in one of monozygotic twins. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1959, 24, 105-117.—Comparison was made of a 
pair of female monozygotic twins, one of whom pre- 
sented the syndrome of tongue thrusting, open bite, 
and articulation defects. Ss were compared by means 
of speech, psychological, and physical examinations 
supplemented by radiographic and photographic pro- 
cedures. The form and function of lips, tongue, and 
adjacent structures were distorted by moderate motor 
disability, and this malfunction contributed to the 
severity of the open bite. Psychological maladjust- 
ment was excluded as an etiological factor. A 
method for evaluation of disorders of the motor func- 
tion of the oral cavity and pharynx is described— 
М. F. Palmer. 

8089. Sherman, Dorothy ; Spriestersbach, Duane 
C., & Noll, J. Douglas. (State U. Iowa) Glottal 
stops in the speech of children with cleft palates. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 37-42.—Recorded 
speech samples, each 30 sec. long, from the speech 
of 50 cleft palate children and 50 children with func- 
tional misarticulations were rated for articulatory 
defects and conspicuousness of glottal stops by 2 
groups of judges (with 35 listeners in each group) 
on a 7-point, equal-appearing intervals scale. Glottal 
stops occurred more frequently on the average in the 
cleft palate groups. Most glottal stops occurred as 

prevocalic intrusions or substitutions for voiceless 
consonants. There is considerable overlap of the 2 
distributions for both frequency and severity meas- 
ures of glottal stop between the 2 groups of cases.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


8090. Siegenthaler, Bruce M., & Van Hattum, 
Rolland J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Characteris- 
tics of adult patients enrolled in an intensive 
speech and hearing wir program. Speech 
Monogr., 1959 (Nov), 26, 299 — Typically, the 
153 patients were 19-20 years old, recent high school 
graduates, and unmarried. “Among the stutterers 
and cerebral-palsied patients there were about twice 
as many males as females, while there was about an 

ual distribution between the sexes for patients with 
other types of disorders.” Other proportions are 
presented.—D. Lebo, 


. 8091, Smayling, Lyda M. (Inst. Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kan.) ‘Analysis of six cases of voluntary 
mutism. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 55-58.—6 
cases are presented of voluntary mutism in which it 
is postulated that the speech defects, while not de- 
monstrably the sole etiological factors, were causally 
related to the mutism. In each of 5 cases, ameliora- 
tion of the mutism occurred as the speech therapy 
rogram progressed, The very mild articulation de- 
‘ect of the 6th case interfered only slightly with in- 
telligibilitv. The findings are in disagreement with 
previous investigators, who concluded that psycho- 
therapeutic treatment was most effective. These 
mies indicate eene therapy techniques which 
lo not include psy erapy or play therapy seem 
advisable. —M. E Palmer. AP RA ju 
8092. Tufts, LaRene C., & Holliday, Audrey R. 
(Yakima Public Schools, Wash.) E Осуу of 
trained parents as speech therapists. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 395—401.—43 preschool children 
with normal hearing, average intelligence, and nor- 
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mally functioning peripheral speech mechanisms with 
functional articulatory defects of moderate severity 
were split into 3 groups: the 1st group received no 
speech training, the 2nd group was taught by a speech 
therapist, the 3rd was taught by parents. Parents of 
preschool children with articulation errors can be 
trained over a short period of time to help their chil- 
dren effectively with these problems. Both trained 
parents and professional speech therapists working 
with such cases produce a significant reduction in 
articulation errors, but the 2 groups are not sig- 
nificantly different. —9M. F. Palmer. 

8093. Van Riper, Charles. (Western Michigan 
U.) Binaural speech therapy. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1959, 24, 62-63.—Description of the use of the 
binaural technique in various speech disorders.—M. 
F. Palmer. 

8094. Wallen, Vincent. (Boston U.) A Q-tech- 
nique study of the self-concepts of adolescent 
stutterers and non-stutterers. Dissertation Abstr, 
1960(Feb), 20, 3392.— Abstract. 

8095. Wilson, D. Kenneth; Ginott, Haim G., & 
Berger, Shirley L. (Child Guidance & Speech Cor- 
rection Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla.) Clinical notes: 
Group interview. Initial parental clinic contact. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 282-284.—Use of a 
group of parents for an interview conducted with the 
speech therapist.—M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 6749, 6794, 7876, 7963, 8233, 
8244, 8247, 8253, 8262, 8266, 8296) 


Crime & DeLinguncy 


8096. Aarons, Z. Alexander. Some problems of 
delinquency and their treatment by a casework 
agency. Soc. Casewk., 1959(May), 40, 254-262.— 
particular kind of casework treatment is required for 
delinquents because of their unique character struc- 
ture. 2 factors are seen as characterizing the de- 
linquent: persistence of instinctual drives and lack 
of sufficient internalized control of these drives. The 
author answers his own question of “why does а 
child become a delinquent instead of a neurotic?” 
by suggesting that the delinquent "externalizes his 
disturbance instead of internalizing his problem and 
developing symptoms.” The treatment approach ad- 
vocated is based on the assumption that the basic 
emotional defect of the delinquent derives from the 
parent-child relationship and involves "environment? 
Change in terms of the delinquent's relationship to his 
therapist."—G. Hearn. 


8097. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles State 
Coll) An analysis of the responses of a male pri- 
son population to the Edwards Personal Preter- 
ence Schedule. J. деп. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 6% 
319-324.— The purpose of the study is to compare 
the results of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) administered to a male prison 
poplation with a normative male population. The 55 
used were 117 male inmates who were administe 
the EPPS. The normative group, with whom com 
parison is made, are 760 college males with whom 
the EPPS was standardized. There is a significant 
mean difference between the groups for 6 of the need 
variables. The prison group has a greater percelY 
need than the normative group in these areas: 06/65 
ence, order, abasement, and endurance. The prison 
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group has a lesser perceived need than the normative 
- group in these areas: exhibition and dominance. An 
additional analysis was made of the EPPS by com- 
- paring an intercorrelation of the 15 need variables 

obtained from this study to those obtained from col- 
lege students by Edwards and Allen. There are no 
blatant reversals in this study as compared to the 
‘other studies; however, there does exist in several 
cases more of a relationship between the variables 
- using prison inmates rather than college students as 
а basis for analysis. It is recommended that a factor 
rocess be attempted to reduce unsystematic variation 
—in sampling results as well as possible reduction in 
the number of need variables—M. Satterfield. 


8098, Blake, Mary E. (United States Dept. 
— Health, Education, & Welfare) Juvenile delin- 
quency: Facts and facets. Vol. III. Selected, 

| annotated readings on group services in the treat- 
— ment and control of juvenile delinquency. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Children's Bureau, 1960. 
—17 p. $.15.—(see 34: 8099) “The readings... 
have been chosen primarily for their potential stimu- 
lation and help to practitioners working with groups 
of delinquents in various settings. .. . There is a rich 
— mine of unpublished reports and manuscripts that 
— have not been included here.” There are 4 cate- 
gories: culture and hostile youth groups, reports and 
studies on adolescence, work with street clubs and 
— youth gangs, use of group services in institutional 

_ treatment programs.—L, R. Steiner. 


8099, Bordua, David J. (U. Michigan) Juvenile 
delinquency: Facts and facets. Vol. Socio- 
logical theories and their implications for juvenile 
quency: A report of a Children's Bureau con- 
ference. Washington, D.C.: United States Children's 
Bureau, 1960. 21 p. $.15.—(see 34: 8100) “Since 
the field of sociology . . . has been the longest con- 
cerned with the group phenomena of delinquent be- 
havior, the Bureau considered it important to obtain 
a synthesis of current sociological theory in this 
| area.” The discussions concern urban, “lower-class” 
| delinquency, They concerned themselves with agree- 
‘ments or disagreements and their implications for 
Е ‘delinquency prevention, The conclusions reached are 
that “these methods, while promising, stand in need of 
] theoretical and empirical evaluation." Discus- 
„Of the role of the family is minimized because 
iologists, in general, have placed less emphasis 
in psychiatrists on the psychological stresses re- 
ing from early family life."—L. R. Steiner. 


8100. Bradbury, Dorothy E. (United States De- 
partment Health, Education & Welfare) Juvenile 
linquency: Facts and facets. Vol. І. The Chil- 
's Bureau and juvenile delinquency: A chro- 
um of what the bureau is doing and has done 
i field. Washington, D United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau, 1960. 73 p. $.30.—"Juvenile Delin- 
- quency is a complex problem made up of many social 
personal factors—a sickness that can be neither 
ented nor cured by patent medicines. . . . Serv- 
and research must go hand in hand if progress 
15 {о be made." The pamphlet contains the most im- 
| portant of the bureau's publications since its incep- 
. tion in 1912, catalogued according to decade and sub- 
headings. 3 p. appendix.—L. R. Steiner. 


- 8101. Burma, John H. (Grinnell Coll.) Self- 
tattooing among delinquents: A өн. note. 


E 


P 


I 
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34: 8098-8107 


Sociol. soc. Res., 1959(Мау-Јип), 43, 341-345.— 
This is a preliminary investigation of the relationship 
of self-concept to delinquency and to selí-tattooing. 
All 883 Ss were inmates of a training school for de- 
linquent children in New Mexico and Iowa. Inter- 
viewers attempted to learn the kind, location and 
means of tattooing as well as the significance of the 
tattooing of Ss. 2 of the most important findings 
were: more than 99% of the tattooing was done by 
amateurs; the percentage of tattooes among boys was 
2 of 3, among girls 1 in 3. Some hypotheses drawn 
from this study are: (a) more delinquents than non- 
delinquents tattoo themselves; (b) tattooing is fre- 
quently, but not always, a status symbol; (c) a close 
relationship exists between symbols children draw on 
their arms and symbols tattooed by delinquents; and 
(d) with some delinquents tattooing is a partial index 
of self-concept.—M. Muth. 

8102. Clements, Sam D. (U. Houston) The 
predictive utility of three delinquency proneness 
measures. Dissertation Abstr., 1960( Маг), 20, 3827. 
—Abstract. 


8103. Cohen, Leonard Marlin. (Temple U.) 
The relationship between certain personality vari- 
ables and prior occupational stability of prison 
inmates. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3375. 
—Abstract. ' 


8104. Dobbins, D. A., Stockwell, F. E. & Lov- 
ing, W. S. (Louisiana Dept. Institutions, Baton 
Rouge) Individual and social correlates of prison 
escapes. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 95.— 
Ss were 200 white male inmates. Half had escaped 
successfully over a 2-year period. 22 variables were 
subjected to chi square. Escape is related to certain 
previous life patterns, if situational factors are held 
relatively constant.—4. A. Kramish. 


8105. Dushkind, Donald Stanford. (New York 
U.) Relation of status to attitudes and percep- 
tion of attitudes toward probation: A social psy- 
chological study of attitudes, perceptions, and per- 
ceptual accuracy of judges, probation officers, and 
probationers. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 
4197.—Abstract. 


8106. Goldberg, Harriet L., & Sheridan, William 
H. (United States Dept. Health, Education, & Wel- 
fare) Juvenile delinquency: Facts and facets. 
Vol VI. Family courts: An urgent need. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Children’s Bureau, 1960. 
14 p. $.15.—(see 34: 8107) “Tens of thousands of 
cases involving intimate family relationships and 
problems such as custody, support, and delinquency 
are being processed by a number of different courts 
each year, . . . Dispositions are . . . routinely made 
without drawing upon the contributions of the be- 
havioral sciences. . . . Effective operation of spe- 
cialized courts means the use of specialized services. 
. .. The state has a responsibility to protect its citi- 
zens, particularly those who cannot protect them- 
selves, . . . Evidence required for a finding of delin- 
quency should meet the test of ‘beyond a reasonable 
doubt’ instead of ‘a preponderance of evidence.’” The 
Standard Family Court Act is explained in detail.— 


L. К. Steiner. 

8107. Herzog, Elizabeth. (United States Dept. 
Health, Education, & Welfare) eae delin- 
quency: Facts and facets, Vol. V. Identifying 


potential delinquents. Washington, D.C.: United 
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States Children's Bureau, 1960. 6 p. $.10.— (see 34: 
8117) “Certain measures can identify groups of 
children from whom the majority of future delin- 
quents are likely to come. In doing so, these meas- 
ures highlight conditions that are damaging to all 
children. These measures are not capable of iden- 
tifying individual ‘predelinquents’ within the more 
vulnerable groups. .. . The claim of 90% accuracy 
to date is open to serious question, both substantive 
and statistical.’ The Glueck Tables, the Kvaraceus 
KD Proneness Scale, and the MMPI are discussed. 
“The greatest problem is .. . they over-predict, in- 
correctly labelling as pre-delinquent many children 
who do not merit that stigma."—L. R. Steiner. 


8108. Kinch, John Willard. (U. Washington) 
Certain social-psychological aspects of types of 
juvenile delinquents. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2937—2938.—Abstract. 


8109. Kvaraceus, William C. (очо U.) The 
delinquent. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 545-552.— 
The last 6 years have shown significant trends in re- 
search on delinquent youth. A steady and marked 
increase in number of court cases was observed. 
Delinquencies were more precisely defined and dif- 
ferentiated as to types. Validation of prediction 
tools and techniques were carried out. Factors gen- 
erating delinquent behavior in the culture and its 
subcultures received greater emphasis. The responsi- 
bility of the school and its potential for helping the 
predelinquent and delinquent were reviewed and out- 
lined. There are now discernible a number of 
promising practices aimed to prevent and control 
nori violating behavior. 54-item bibliog.—F. Gold- 
smith. 


8110. Kvaraceus, William C., Miller, Walter B., 
Barron, Milton L., Daniels, Edward M., McLen- 
don, Preston A., & Thompson, Benjamin A. De- 

* linquent behavior: Culture and the individual. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1959. 147 p. $1.25.—A product of the NEA Juve- 
nile Delinquency Project with contributions from the 
disciplines of cultural anthropology, criminology, so- 
ciology, psychology, psychiatry, and pediatrics. An 
integrated theory of delinquency, based upon cultural 
and psychodynamic factors, is presented; and popular 
conceptions, research, and the legal questions in- 
volved are examined and discussed—H. M. Cohen. 


8111. McConnell, Shirley. (Temple U.) А 
study of segregated behavior-problem children in 
the Camden public schools. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Feb), 20, 3386-3387.— Abstract. 


8112. McCorkle, Lloyd W., Elias, Albert, & 
Bixby, F. Lovell. (New Jersey Dept. Institutions, 
Trenton) The Highfields story: An experimental 
treatment project for youthful offenders. New 
York; Henry Holt, 1958. x, 182 p. $375.—An ex- 
periment in the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 
Highfields is described as “a small residential center, 
housing twenty boys with a serious delinquency 
record.” The treatment used is “guided group in- 
teraction,” a form of group psychotherapy with the 
therapist taking an active role and making value 
judgments. The major emphasis is upon group de- 
velopment rather than exhaustive historico-reductive 
techniques. Results are compared with a similar 
group exposed to reform school treatment. A final 
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chapter on problems of administration is unique 
among such reports.—R. W. Deming. 


8113. Monahan, Thomas P. (Municipal Court 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Broken homes by age of de- 
linquent children. J. soc. Psychol., 1960(May), 51, 
387-397.—The age of the child at the time of his 
family’s disruption is a crucial matter in his develop- 
ment. Population data are marshalled to show how 
orphaned children are older than children of socially 
disrupted families, and how orphanhood has become 
less frequent and socially broken homes more fre- 
quent. Several studies are examined to illustrate how 
the homes of many delinquent children and law 
breakers are so often broken, long before they reach 
the ages of official delinquency. An analysis is made 
of 24,811 juvenile first offenders arrested or charged 
with committing delinquent acts in Philadelphia in 
the years 1949-54, which shows in detail the im- 
portance of the variables age, sex, color, and nature 
of the broken home. Even at the youngest ages de- 
linquents show as high a proportion of broken homes 
as any other age, but the importance diminishes some- 
what with age, and the type of broken home among 
delinquents also shows changes with age. The find- 
ings substantiate the importance to the child of a 
complete or unbroken family—Author abstract. 


8114. Moore, Bernice Milburn. (U. Texas) 
Juvenile delinquency: Research, theory and com- 
ment. Washington, D.C.: Association Supervision 
& Curriculum Development, 1958. vii, 68 p. $1.00. 
—A booklet, directed to school personnel, discussing 
various approaches to juvenile delinquency. The 
sometimes questionable statistics and delinquency 
rates, normalcy vs. pathology, and theories and re- 
search are covered with implications and applications 
for the school setting.—H. M. Cohen. 


8115. O’Neil, C. F. (California State Prison, San 
Quentin) Intensive casework with captive clients. 
Soc. Casewk., 1959 (Nov), 40, 486-491.—4A report of 
the work of the Intensive Treatment Unit at San 
Quentin which is testing the general hypothesis that 
prison inmates who receive intensive casework serv- 
ices will make a better parole adjustment than will 
those who do not receive such treatment. The report 
is of impressions and observations rather than statis- 
tical findings. Cases are cited which show that the 
problems of the men include emotional dependency, 
feelings of inadequacy, basic lack of trust, psycho- 
sexual conflicts, authority problems, schizoid patterns, 
and antisocial identifications. The examples cited 
suggest that the criminals’ actions which may look 
"brave" and "bold" are a cloak to hide a sense of 
inadequacy. Basic casework principles of treatment 
appear applicable to this group of clients. "There 15 
evidence that a helping relationship can be established 
with prisoners but it is too early to report on the 
effectiveness of casework treatment in modifying 
these severe psychological disorders."—G. Hearn. 


8116. Panton, James H. (North Carolina Central 
Prison, Raleigh) MMPI code configurations as 
related to measures of intelligence among a state 
prison population. J. soc. Psychol., 1960( May), 51, 
403-407.—The coded MMPI profiles of 1078 prison- 
ers were sorted into IQ classification groups in ac- 
cordance with their scores on the Revised Beta Ex- 
amination. 6 of the diagnostic scales shifted S!E- 
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nificantly in code rank with increase in IQ. The 
profiles of the 2 most intelligent groups were indica- 
tive of behavioral characteristics associated with the 
character disorders; whereas the profiles of the aver- 
age and below average IO groups were found to be 
dominated by configurations usually associated with 
indices of neuroticism and anxiety. The probability 
of receiving benefit from psychotherapy appeared 
greater among the lower IQ groups due to the domi- 
nance in their group profiles of those scales that have 
been found more susceptible to change as a result of 
therapy. Intellectually superior persons tend toward 
greater degrees of feminine interest Author ab- 
stract. 


8117. Perlman, I. Richard. (Dept. Health, Edu- 
cation & Welfare) Juvenile delinquency: Facts 
and facets. Vol. IV. Delinquency prevention: 
The size of the problem. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Children's Bureau, 1960. 9 p.— (see 34: 8098) 
“The extent and nature of that ill-defined complex, 
juvenile delinquency, defy precise definition . . . a 
clear-cut determination of the exact nature of de- 
linquency seems impossible. . . . The limited statis- 
tics which are available are sufficient to paint a 
gloomy picture about the size of the delinquency 
problem and about its seriousness for the future. 
... Research on a much grander scale is necessary. 
... More and better research is needed to test hy- 
potheses concerning causal factors, to evaluate cur- 
rent programs of prevention and treatment, and to 
try out and evaluate new methods."—L. R. Steiner. 


8118. Sharp, William Harry. (Ohio State U.) 
An investigation of certain aspects of the inter- 
action between a group of delinquent boys and 
their mother-figures. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 
(Dec), 20, 2391.—Abstract. 


8119. Wolk, Robert L. Mare U.) A psy- 
chological differentiation of antisocial offenders. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959( Dec), 20, 2393.—Abstract. 


8120. Wootton, Barbara. Social science and 
Social pathology. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 400 
р. $6.00 —Part I consists of a review of contem- 
porary facts and research findings of social pathol- 
ogy, with emphasis on criminalism in Great Britain 
and the United States. Part II examines the social 
implications of psychiatry to social pathology, includ- 
Ing concepts of mental health and disease, moral re- 
sponsibility, and social work attitudes. Part III is 
а summary, discussing particularly changes in atti- 
tudes about criminal causation, the present attention 
on individuals rather than on social causes and the 
influence of psychiatric thinking on sociology and the 
Courts.—R. J. Corsini. 


8121. Zeegers, M.  L'escroc dans sa relation 
avec la réalité. [The swindler in his relationship 
with reality.] Evolut. psychiat., 1959, No. 3, 437— 
454.—The pathology of the swindler is presented in 
illustrations which run the gamut from Blaise Pascal 
оп thoughts, Kirkegaard on time concept, and Sar- 
tre's existentialism. Among identifying symptoms 
are excessive imagination and projection of the self 
to the point where fantasy and reality become blurred. 
Furthermore, the swindler not only lies to others, 
but to himself as well. His relations with reality 
and others are characterized as light and fleeting. 
22-item bibliog —L. A. Ostlund. 
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8122. Arieti, Silvano. Recent conceptions and. 
misconceptions of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1960(Jan), 14, 3-29.—Theories concerning 
the general concept and delimitation of schizophrenia 
are discussed, including specific psychologic theories, 
such as Bateson's double-blind theory (see 31: 8456) 
and Szasz's theory of deficiency of objects (see 32: 
3498). The main part of the paper presents the ex- 
istentialist approach to schizophrenia. Discussion 
section contains cominents of 2 discussants.—L. N. 
Solomon. 

8123. Auerback, Alfred. (Ed.) (U. California 
School Medicine) Schizophrenia: Ап integrated 
approach. New York: Ronald, 1959. viii, 216 p. 
$5.50.— This is a collection of papers read at the 
Hawaiian division meeting of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association in May 1958. “What Is Schizo- 
phrenia?" (Karl M. Bowman) is a discussion of the 
clinical diagnosis of schizophrenia, and of the "nature 
of the disease.” "Neurophysical Contributions to the 
Understanding of Schizophrenia" (Frederic G. Wor- 
den) discusses Russian research using the Pavlovian 
orientation. “The Body Image in the Schizophrenic 
Reaction” (Lawrence Kolb) discusses various theo- 
ries for the development of the body image in schizo- 
phrenics. “Contribution of Linguistic-Kinesic Stud- 
ies to the Understanding of Schizophrenia” (Ray 
Birdwhistell) shows that advances in the study of 
linguistics and kinesics provide better tools for veri- 
fication of methods, concepts, and experiments for 
better understanding the communication patterns in 
the group of schizophrenics. “Cultural Problems 
Posed by a Study of the Schizophrenic Process” 
(Gregory Bateson) discusses formulations and ob- 
servations relating to the schizophrenic and his 
family. "Family Relationship in Schizophrenia” 
(Murray Bowen) describes a new approach to the 
therapy of schizophrenic patients with their families 
both in a hospital setting and in an out-patient set- 
ting. “Somatotherapies in Schizophrenia—1958" 
(Lester Margolis) discusses observations made about 
the present use of somatotherapies and the benefits 
and problems of pharmocotherapy, with some helpful 
hints for more effective use of drugs in psychiatric 
patients. "Psychotherapy with Schizophrenics" 
(Jurgen Ruesch) suggests special techniques for the 
psychotherapeutic handling of special problems pre- 
sented by the schizophrenic patient. "Recent Bio- 
chemical Investigations in Schizophrenia" (C. H. 
Branch) is also included.—G. L. Moran. 

8124. Bahn, Anita K. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The development of an 
effective statistical system in mental illness. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 798-800.—Some of the 
problems in connection with the obtainment of an ac- 
curate nose count of the mentally ill in Maryland 
and their gradual resolution are discussed—NV. H. 
Pronko. 


8125. Barande, I. Le probléme de la paranoia. 
[The problem of paranoia] Encephale, 1959, 48, 
255-278.—The notion of paranoia is traced from 
Kraepelin to the present. Kraepelin's evolutive cri- 
teria would not allow definitive distinction from the 
schizophrenias. The question of "paranoid consti- 
tution? or of predispositions was argued, but little 
light could be shed from endocrinology or genetics. 
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Psychoanalysis brought a new understanding of para- 
noia as a mode of projective defense. This new 
perspective has completely changed our relation to 
the paranoid patient and has opened the possibility of 
psychotherapy.—W. W. Meissner. 

8126. Barsa, Joseph A. & Saunders, John C. 
Deanol (deaner) in the treatment of schizophrenia. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 (Sep), 116, 255-256.—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

8127. Bartemeier, Leo Н. (Seton Psychiatric 
Inst, Baltimore, Md.) The structure and function 
of the predominating symptom in some border- 
line cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Mar), 116, 
825-827.—2 case histories are presented to show how 
the predominating symptoms functioned in a defen- 
sive way to protect the patients concerned from more 
serious developments of their psychoses—N. Н. 
Pronko. 

8128. Basham, Jack. (U. Kentucky) An inves- 
tigation of the role of the group therapist as a de- 
terminer of the verbal behavior of schizophrenic 
patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3825. 
—Abstract. 

8129. Berger, Andrew. (U. Missouri) Incon- 
sistency of attitudes in the formation of schizo- 
phrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2897— 
2898.—Abstract. 

8130. Bessell, H., & Mazzanti, V. E. Diagnosis 
of ambulatory schizophrenia: A case study. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1959, 33, 420-436.—Ambulatory schizo- 
phrenics may cover up their true pathology for years 
unless the condition is specifically looked for. Treat- 
ment for hypochondriacal neurosis and that for am- 
bulatory schizophrenia are vastly different. After 
the patient had been in correct treatment for a year, 
he no longer had to go to other medical clinics for 
hypochondriacal complaints.—D. Prager. 

8131. Binswanger,’ Ludwig. Symptom and 
time: A casuistic contribution. Evistent. Ingu., 
1960(Feb), 1(2), 14-18—A brief description and 
discussion is offered of the case of a woman, diag- 
nosed as “a polymorphous form of simple schizo- 
phrenia,” whose existence was characterized by 2 
temporal modes: one fast, clear, and reckless; the 
other slow, deliberate, and responsible. The lack of 
synchronization between these 2 “speeds” repre- 
sented the “falling apart of the world” in which she 
lived and was symptomatically evident as a kind of 
eccentric unpredictability —J. Lyons. 

8132. Bion, W, R. Attacks on linking. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1959, 40, 308-315.—In some prepsy- 
chotic states the individual has an "internal object" 
which hates emotion, especially because emotion links 
the individual to reality and external objects (both 
of which constitute threats to the narcissistic trends 
of the disturbed person). This kind of person is apt 
to overemphasize logical (ie, mathematical) and 
lifeless relationships as against emotional and mean- 
ingful ones.—G. Elías. 


8133. Bogoch, Samuel. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston) Studies on the neuro- 
chemistry of schizophrenic and affective disorders. 
[os J. Psychiat., 1960( Feb), 116, 743-744. —N. Н. 

ronko. 


8134. Bricklin, Barry. 


(Temple U.) The pre- 
diction of long term A ) We 


follow-up conditions of 
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schizophrenic patients by means of the Rorschach 
test. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3373-3374, 
—Abstract. 


8135. Brooke, Eileen М. Mental health and the 
population. Eugen. Rev., 1960(Jan), 51, 209-215 — 
First admission rates to hospitals are higher for 
single than for married persons, increase with in- 
creasing age of patient, and are not confined to any 
particular social class—especially so in schizophrenia. 
New drugs, changes in hospital atmospheres and atti- 
tudes toward patients, and other environmental modi- 
fications all help in rehabilitation and in turn point 
to further control of the disease.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

8136. Cavanaugh, D. K., Cohen, W., & Lang, 
P. J. (U. Buffalo) The effect of “social censure" 
and “social approval” on the psychomotor per- 
formance of schizophrenics, J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1960(Mar), 60, 213-218.—A study in the tradi- 
tion of demonstrating the modifiability of the be- 
havior of schizophrenics through information feed- 
back, eg., rewards, punishment, or information re 
quality of his performance. Schizophrenics were 
either told nothing about their performance, i.e., re- 
action time (control); told they were doing poorly 
(verbal censure); presented with a tone indicating 
slowness (neutral censure) ; or were given approval. 
The patients profited (reaction times increased) from 
the informational feedback under both conditions of 
censure, significantly more than with no or “ap- 
proval" feedback. Results were compared with 
previous findings. 15 refs.—G. Frank. 

8137. Christensen, Carl W. (Northwestern U. 
School Medicine) The occurrence of mental ill- 
ness in the ministry: Family origins. J. pastoral 
Care, 1960, 14, 13-20.—Based primarily on clinical 
material it is concluded that "family environment 
affects the development of the personality and is a 
factor influencing the choice of religious work as a 
profession." With this fact established, future re- 
search on the role of mental illness as it is found 
in those who work in the field of religion is planned. 
—0. Strunk, Jr. 

8138. Cogswell John Fitzhugh. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The effects of prochlorperazine (com- 
pazine) on delusional behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960(Feb), 20, 3374-3375.—Abstract. 


8139. Cossa, Paul. (Service Neurologie Hópitaux 
Nice, France) Approches pathogéniques des trou- 
bles mentaux. [Pathogenic approaches to mental 
disorders.] Paris, France: Masson & Cie, 1959. 155 
р. NF 16—Various organic and psychological 
theories of mental disorders are critically reviewed, 
after which 6 principles for a psychogenetic theory 
of neurosis are submitted: (a) instinctual basis of 
behavior; (b) the dynamic unconscious; (c) the un- 
conscious has several energetic sources; (d) con- 
flict is present from early childhood; (е) conflict 
with the environment is engendered by an innate con- 
Science; (f) while the moral dictate is constant, the 
criteria of moral judgment vary with experience; 
(g) during childhood, parent figures create conflict; 
(h) most childhood conflicts are selí-liquidating; 
(i) new possibilities for conflict can be found after 
adolescence. These principles lead to a recognition 
of 4 types of neurosis, followed by a discussion O 
the pathogenesis of hallucinations and deliria.—P. 
Pruyser. 
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8140. Dunham, Richard Marshall (Duke U.) 
Sensitivity of schizophrenics to parental censure. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3828.—Abstract. 

8141. Elkisch, P., & Mahler, M. S. On infantile 
precursors of the "influencing machine" (Tausk). 
Psychoanal, Stud. Child., 1959, 14, 219-235.—These 
infantile precursors are based upon delibidinization 
of the body image and total introjection of the mother 
and withdrawal of libido from the mother and from 
the rest of the world. The result is a narcissistic 
state with a fragmented ego with blurred self-bound- 
aries, failure of integration and of synthesis, and 
failure of repression. Dedifferentiation with massive 
denial of percepts replaces other defenses. Aggres- 
sion-saturated inner percepts which undergo deanima- 
tion and mechanization gain ascendancy. All objects 
in the psychotic child's reality take on the same 
machine-like quality as his own body image. In the 
adult the hallucinated outside machine influences the 
self whereas in the child psychotic the influencing 
quality still manifestly pertains to his own self-rep- 
resentation and is then secondarily projected to the 
outer world.—2D. Prager. 

8142. Feldstein, Aaron; Freeman, Harry ; Hope, 
Justin M., Dibner, Iris M., & Hoagland, Hudson. 
The administration of BAS, 5-HTP, and marsilid 
to schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Sep), 116, 219-221—“The administration to 5 
chronic schizophrenic patients of BAS alone, of BAS 
and 5-HTP combined, and of BAS and 5-HTP in 
conjunction with Marsilid was not therapeutically 
useful. The fact that the patients did not react to 
the presumed increase in brain serotonin casts doubt 
upon the hypothesis that too little or too much sero- 
tonin is causally related to schizophrenia. BAS ap- 
pears to be a monamine oxidase inhibitor. The con- 
version of 5-HTP to 5-HIAA was thus prevented 
resulting in an accumulation of serotonin in urine.” 
—N. Н. Pronko. 


8143. Ferreira, A. J. Psychotherapy with se- 
verely regressed schizophrenics. Psychiat. Quart., 
1959 (Oct), 33, 664—682.—2 cases of chronic catatonic 
schizophrenics are reported. The dynamic forces 
are parts of a psychotherapeutic Gestalt. The thera- 
pist resembles an all-giving anxiety-free omnipotent 
mother who rears the patient from the childlike world 
of psychosis into reality—D. Prager. 

8144. Fragoso Mendes, J. M., & Lopez do Ro- 
sario, J. A. (Faculté Médicine, Lisbon, Portugal) 
Signification et importance de la sérotonine en 
Psychiatrie. [The significance and importance of 
serotonin in psychiatry.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 501— 
509.—Comparative study of differences in the urinary 
secretion of 5 hydroxy-indole-acetic acid in healthy 
(30 cases) and mentallly disturbed (43 cases) persons 
shows no significant differences. This indicates that 
possible correlations between serotinin levels and psy- 
chosis cannot be affirmed with certainty—W. W. 
Meissner. 

8145. Freeman, D. Rehabilitation of the men- 
tally ill aging. Soc. Wk., 1959(Oct), 4(4), 65-71. 
—Describes the program conducted at Metropolitan 
State Hospital, Norwalk, California, to rehabilitate 
50% of its aged patients by leading them to non- 
hospital living. By enlisting group and individual 
Motivation, using the resources of the hospital and 
of the community, and developing outside family 
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caretaker services, it was possible to return many 
patients to the community.—G. Elias. 

8146. Freyhan, Fritz A.  (U. Pennsylvania) 
Schizophrenic families: Potential effects of mod- 
ern treatment methods. Eugen. Quart., 1959 (Dec), 
6, 225-239.— The nature and origin of schizophrenia 
is highly complex, and individualization of treatment 
should be the guiding principle in therapy. The 
schizophrenic of today appears more sociable than the 
withdrawn and secluded patient of yesterday, which 
may be a therapeutic achievement or a genetic lia- 
bility—G. C. Schwesinger. 

8147. Funk, I. C. Treatment and management 
of chronic psychotic patients in a general medical 
hospital. Psychiat. Quart., 1959, 33, 525-533.—To 
undo the regression and apathy of the chronic mental 
patient, a general medical hospital appears to be a 
very satisfactory place—D. Prager. 

8148. Goodrick, Brenda Katz. (Washington U.) 
Intraindividual variability in the schizophrenic 
psychoses. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3830-3831.— Abstract. 

8149. Greenblatt, Milton. (Harvard Medical 
School) Relation between history, personality 
and family pattern and behavioral response after 
frontal lobe surgery. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1959 
(Sep), 116, 193-202.—4A. series of 181 patients was 
followed up from 1 to 4 years following lobotomy. 
Analysis was made of 30 traits before and after 
operation. Results showed that postoperative changes 
could move in either a favorable or unfavorable di- 
rection. Prediction of good outcome was related to 
“rapid onset, high tension, insight present, hallucina- 
tions absent, verbalness and friendliness, and, finally, 
a diagnosis of psychoneurosis rather than schizo- 
phrenia.”—N. H. Pronko. 


8150. Guiraud, P., & Rouault de la Vigne, A. 
Maladie de Hallervorden-Spatz, maladie de Fried- 
reich, et troubles mentaux: Cachaxie nerveuse 
progressive. [Hallervorden-Spatz disease, Fried- 
reich’s disease, and mental illness: Progressive nerv- 
ous cachexia.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 217-234.—The 
case history is reported of a young boy in whom 
these symptom complexes were united. Symptoms 
first appeared about the age of 10 and progressed 
until death at age 23. The hypothesis of undiag- 
nosed infantile disease of exogenous origin is re- 
jected. Clinical deterioration paralleled anatomic 
degeneration. Frequent association of the Friedreich 
syndrome with oligophrenia suggests a genetic hy- 
pothesis. 44 refs.—W. W. Meissner. 

8151. Gwaitney, Henry Oliver, Jr. (U. Mis- 
souri) Reference group identification as a varia- 
ble in convalescence and chronicity of mental hos- 
pital patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3831.— Abstract. 

8152. Hagen, James Marshall (State Coll. 
Washington) The conditioning of verbal affect 
responses in two hospitalized schizophrenic diag- 
nostic groups during the clinical interview. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2903.—Abstract. 

8153. Handlon, Joseph H. (Public Health Serv- 
ice, Bethesda, Md.) A metatheoretical view of as- 
sumptions regarding the etiology of schizophrenia: 
Implications for research. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960(Jan), 2, 53-70.—L. A. Pennington. 
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8154, Hankoff, Leon D., Engelhardt, David М., 
& Freedman, Norbert. Placebo response in schizo- 
phrenic outpatients. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960(Jan), 2, 43-52.—The responses of 103 chronic 
patients indicated a relationship to “а matrix of fac- 
tors both antecedent to and resulting from treatment." 
The placebo response is a “nonverbal communication 
between doctor and patient in a specific treatment 
setting, the affective response to therapy being dis- 
placed to the concrete pill" A positive response 
was reported in 42 cases; a negative one in 20.—L. 
A. Pennington. 


8155. Harris, Arthur, & Metcalfe, Maryse. (U. 
London, England) Slowness in schizophrenia. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959(Aug), 22, 239- 
242.—“The influence of various factors on the mental 
speed of a group of schizophrenic patients was in- 
vestigated by means of the Nufferno speed test. 
Longer duration of illness was associated with slower 
performance on the unstressed portion of the test, 
this being more definite in the case of those patients 
who also showed inappropriate affect. Patients who 
had had physical treatment tended to be slower on 
the unstressed portion of the test and those whose 
illness had a favourable outcome tended to be faster 
than the others. A significant relationship appeared 
between low stress-gain score and favourable social 
outcome. No satisfactory formula for predicting 
outcome on the basis of this test could be devised. 
An effort to correlate speed with disease and recovery 
failed because of the difficulty of finding patients 
who had gone through their illness without receiving 
physical treatment, since this latter formed a com- 
plicating factor which could not be allowed for.” 9 
tables.—M. L. Simmel. 


8156. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Perception of maternal child rearing attitudes in 
schizophrenics. J. consult. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 
24, 169-173.—An objective comparison was made of 
schizophrenic perceptions of mothers’ child rearing 
attitudes with normals. Schizophrenic daughters 
showed more variant child rearing practices than 
normals, A major difficulty in mother-schizophrenic 
daughter relationship is the perception of “authori- 
tarian-control” tendencies of the mother. 15 refs— 
А. A. Kramish. 


_, 8157. Herbert, P. S, Jr. Creativity and mental 
illness. Psychiat, Quart., 1959, 33, 534-547.—6 ar- 
tistically creative patients admitted to New York 
State Hospital between 1928 and 1935 were studied. 
There was a high degree of neurosis and psychosis 
but no creativity in parents and siblings of these 
patients. There were frequently childhood neurotic 
traits, loneliness, isolation, timidity, and passivity. 
Typical adult problems centered around inordinate 
dependency, sex, and inability to handle hostility. 
Failure of creative capacity was not the cause of the 
illness. Creative capacity was the last to go before 
illness and the first to return later. 3 case histories 
were presented to illustrate the above—D. Prager. 


8158. Jackson, Don D. (Ed) (Stanford U.) 
The etiology of schizophrenia. New York: Basic 
Books, 1960. 456 p. $7.50.— Different research ap- 
proaches to schizophrenia have evolved conflicting 
etiological theories, variously emphasizing genetic, 
biochemical, physiological, and Psychological aspects, 
all reviewed in this volume, Included are considera- 
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tions of prenatal environment (L. W. Sontag), psy- 
chological studies (C. L. Winder), anxiety and per- 
ception (P. McReynolds), social relations (J. A, 
Clausen & M. L. Kohn), and family roles (Т. Lidz, 
S. Fleck, M. Bowen, & J. H. Weakland). M. Jp 
Boatman and S. A. Szurek report a clinical study 
of childhood schizophrenia. In an introductory 
overview, D. D. Jackson discusses convergent ap- 
proaches and theoretical implications.—H. P. David. 

8159. Jernigan, Austin Jack. (U. Kentucky) A 
Rorschach study of normal and psychotic subjects 
in a situation of stress. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3833.—Abstract. 

8160. Kaufman, I. Relationship between ther- 
apy of children and superego development. J. 
Amer, Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 130-140.—Schizo- 
phrenic children express their anxiety in terms of 
world-destruction fantasies involving the threat of 
their ego collapsing and of being overwhelmed by 
primary anxiety. There is a frantic plea to the 
therapist to deal directly with their pervasive anx- 
iety. They show the most primitive precursors to 
superego development. The schizophrenic group 
shows object relations of the merged nondifferen- 
tiated identity of the oral stage. The delinquent 
children belong to the preoedipal, prephallic-urethral 
stage and regard injuries as results of having been 
torn away from the parent, The delinquency in- 
cludes a sadomasochistic orientation associated with 
the hurt of object loss. The delinquent behavior 
protects the child from awareness of underlying de- 
pression. In the neurotic child the sources of anx- 
lety are considered in terms of the unresolved oedipal 
conflict with its associated castration anxiety and 
with the superego now present as a meaningful com- 
ponent of the psychic structure—D. Prager. 

8161. Kaufman, Irving; Frank, Thomas; Heims, 
Lora; Herrick, Joan; Reiser, David, & Willer, 
Lee. (Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Mass.) 
Treatment implications of a new classification of 
parents of schizophrenic children. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960 (Apr), 116, 920-924.—An analysis of the 
personalities and psychogenic factors observed in the 
families of schizophrenic children is reported for 40 
parents of outpatient and 40 parents of inpatient state 
hospital schizophrenic children. There were pro- 
portionately more pseudoneurotic and somatic types 
of parents in the outpatient clinic and predominant 
pseudodelinquent and psychotic types in the inpatient 
setting. The differential treatment and management 
techniques involved in each of the,types are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

8162. Kreinik, Phyllis S. (Duke U.) Parent- 
child themas and concept attainment in schizo- 
phrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3835. 
—Abstract. 

8163. Lifshitz, Kenneth. (Rockland State Hosp.» 
Orangeburg, N.Y.) Problems in the quantitative 
evaluation of patients with psychoses of the 
senium. J. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 49, 295-303.— 
Many of the available psychological tests present 
problems in their administration to a severely Jd 
teriorated population such as the hospitalized senile 
psychotics. A test (the Mental Status Check List) 
based on a scored, partial mental status examinator 
is presented. It has the advantage of being brief, 
10-15 minutes for administration, and being struc- 
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tured in such a way as to test varied aspects of func- 
tioning in a manner which permits the examiner to 
adjust to the eccentricities of the patient. The cor- 
relation between the Mental Status Check List and 
the sum of the age scaled scores on 5 of the WAIS 
subtests was .82, with a N of 78. After a 6-month 
lapse of time the MSCL correlated with itself .94, 
and the 5 WAIS subtests gave a correlation with 
themselves of .81—Author abstract. 


8164. Lovegrove, T. D. (U. Western Ontario, 
Canada) Derrick, J. B., Hobbs, G. E., Metcalfe, 
E. V., & Stevenson, J. A. F. The excretion of 
urinary phosphate in schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960(Feb), 130, 141-145.—N. H. Pronko. 


8165. Lyons, Joseph. (VA Hosp. Lexington, 
Ky.) An interview with a mute catatonic. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960( Мат), 60, 271-277.—A 
verbatim account of an interview with a previously 
mute catatonic while the patient was under the ef- 
fects of sodium amytal. Interpretation of the fact 
of the patient’s ability to speak in this condition, as 
well as the content of what was said, is offered. The 
phenomenon is related to a possible understanding 
of the schizophrenic illness, at least of catatonia — 
С. Frank. 


8166. McConaghy, N. (St. Ebba’s Hosp., Epsom, 
England) The use of an object sorting test in 
elucidating the hereditary factor in schizophrenia. 
J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959(Aug), 22, 
243-246.—Goldstein's object sorting test, as modified 
by Rapaport and Lovibond, was given to 20 parents 
of schizophrenic hospitalized patients who had shown 
“thought disorder” on this test. Control groups were 
used in place of Lovibond’s original 45 normal adult 
Ss supplemented by a group of 20 randomly selected 
medical patients above age 39 years. “A significant 
number of parents of schizophrenics with ‘thought dis- 
order’ were found to obtain scores different from 
those of control normals but similar to those found in 
schizophrenic patients. It is suggested that this test 
may provide an objective means of estimating the 
presence of ‘schizoid’ features in the relatives of 
schizophrenics, and thus aid in the elucidation of the 
hereditary factors in schizophrenia.”—M. L. Simmel. 


8167. McDonough, Joseph М. (Michigan State 
U.) Critical flicker frequency and the spiral after- 
effect with process and reactive schizophrenics. 
J. consult, Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 150-155.—80 
hospitalized male veterans were studied to investi- 
gate possible organic involvement, particularly of a 
cortical nature, in process schizophrenia. Organic 
Ss were significantly different in threshold and ability 
to perceive spiral aftereffect. Process and reactive 
schizophrenics showed no differences on specific 
tasks. Process schizophrenia does not appear to be 
related to cortical defects. 24 refs—A. A. Kramish. 

8168. McDonough, Joseph Manning. (Michigan 
State U.) Perceptual indices of organicity as re- 
lated to process and reactive schizophrenia. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3387.—Abstract. 


8169. Marrazzi, Amedeo S. (VA Research Lab. 
Neuropsychiatry, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The action of 
Psychotogens and a neurophysiological theory of 
hallucination. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960( Apr), 116, 
911-914.— Possible neurophysiological mechanisms of 
hallucinations are postulated and applied to a promis- 
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ing technique for screening individuals of low hallu- 
cination thresholds and in determining psychotic sta- 
tus and its response to therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


8170. Mason, Aaron S., Tarpy, Eleanor K., Sher- 
man, Lewis J., & Haeffner, Don P. (VA Hosp. 
Brockton, Mass.) Discharges from a mental hos- 
pital in relation to social class and other varia- 
bles. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960( Jan), 2, 11- 
16.—Study of 1268 patients indicated "diagnosis and 
marital status, themselves associated with social class, 
were the variables that showed a direct relationship 
with length of stay" in a mental hospital—L. A. 
Pennington. 


8171. Mattussek, Paul. Der schizophrene Autis- 
mus in der Sicht eines Kranken. [Schizophrenic 
autism as seen by a patient] Psyche, Stutt., 1960 
(Feb), 13, 641-666.—A fictional self-representation 
by a patient is studied for the light it throws on the 
schizophrenic way of experiencing relationships with 
others. This appears to be based on an exaggerated 
emphasis on the feelings of attraction and repulsion 
in relationships.—E. W. Eng. 


8172. Mensh, Ivan Norman. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Psychiatric diagnosis in the institution- 
alized aged. Geriatrics, 1959 (Aug), 14, 511-517.— 
Summary information on 524 patients in a hospital 
for the indigent aged is presented. Senile dementia 
and cerebral arterisclerosis were associated with older 
patients. Schizophrenia, mental retardation, and 
CNS syphilis were associated with longer periods 
of hospitalization. Some significant sex differences 
were found.—D. T. Herman. 


8173. O'Connor, N., & Das, J. P. (Inst. Psy- 
chiatry, London, England)  Lability in schizo- 
phrenia. Brit. J. Psychol., 1959 (Nov), 50, 333-337. 
—Paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics and a 
normal control group, all matched for age, were com- 
pared on 3 measures of lability during 2 verbal con- 
ditioning situations in which the stimulus was either 
a red light or the spoken word “light.” Lability was 
measured in terms of conditioning/extinction trials, 
of latencies before and after extinction, and of “re- 
sponse pressure" before and after extinction. Ir- 
respective of diagnostic grouping, extinction was 
achieved much more readily with the visual signal 
than with the verbal signal, a result apparently at 
variance with that predicted on the basis of Pavlovian 
theory.—C. M. Franks. 


8174. Olson, Norman. (Temple U.) An inves- 
tigation of orality among schizophrenics, psycho- 
neurotics, and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Feb), 20, 3388.—Abstract. 


8175. Opler, M. K. Cultural perspectives in re- 
search on schizophrenia: A history with examples. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1959, 33, 506-524.—40 Irish and 37 
Italian male hospitalized schizophrenics and 60 in a 
matched control group. 2 separate kinds of mental 
illness emerge which can be correlated by the social 
psychiatrist and anthropologist with the distinctive 
ethnocultural differences between the Italians and the 
Irish.—D. Prager. 


8176. Oppenheim, Henry. (U. ncc A 
study of perceptual discrimination in schizophren- 
ics and normals. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar). 
20, 3840-3841.—Abstract. 
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8177. Plaut, А. A case of tricksterism illustrat- 
ing ego defenses. J. anal. Psychol., 1959 (Jan), 4, 
35-54.—A case report and theoretical discussion of a 
partial analysis of a borderline schizophrenic whose 
desire for “wholeness” which, because of the separa- 
tion of "ego elements . . . can only refer to zonal 
experiences . . . could be looked upon as the fore- 
runner of later manifestations of the archetype of the 
self in the form of structural—or human—images, 
e.g. mandala or Christ." The somatic localization of 
ego "fragments" separated from the “central ego 
nucleus" which may be termed ego-weakness raises 
the problem of ego genesis and development. The 
"central ego nucleus" under control of the “oral 
and anal ego components," manages to survive as it 
amalgamates with archetypal contents, particularly 
the shadow .. . via ‘projective identification. " The 
process of individuation proceding írom "shadow, 
to anima or animus, to mana figures, and finally to the 
self .. . assumes the presence of a well-established 
ego." This order is seen to be reversed in those with 
a "defective ego structure." 21 refs—H. J. Buhler, 
Jr: 


8178. Rafi, A. A. Motor performance of certain 
categories of mental patients. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960 (Feb), 10, 39412.—"Five motor tests [dotting, 
hand steadiness using a ring, Whipple’s test, maze 
tracing, and tapping] were given for 2 min. each to 
three group of 50 patients (mild schizophrenics, 
chronic schizophrenics, and non-schizophrenics) and 
50 normal controls. Groups were divided equally as 
to sex. Normals made significantly fewer errors 
than the other groups. Chronic schizophrenics per- 
formed worse than the two other abnormal groups.” 
—С. H. Ammons. 


8179. Roehl, Clemens Allen. (U. Minnesota) 
The effects of frustration on the amplitude of a 
simple motor response. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4188.—Abstract. 


8180. Salzinger, Kurt, & Pisoni, Stephanie. (Co- 
lumbia U.) Reinforcement of verbal affect re- 
sponse of normal subjects during the interview. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 60, 127-130.— 
“Twenty-six normal individuals, hospitalized for a 
variety of physical complaints, were interviewed for 
a period of 30 minutes. Each interview consisted of 
a 10-minute operant level period, during which E 
asked questions necessary to maintain S's talk but 
did not otherwise respond to S’s speech; 10 minutes 
of conditioning, during which E reinforced by agree- 
ment all self-referred affect statements; and 10 min- 
utes of extinction, during which E withheld all rein- 
forcement, Conditioning of the verbal response class 
of self-referred affect statements occurred, and nor- 
mal Ss showed greater resistance to extinction than 
did schizophrenics.”—Author abstract, 


8181. Searles, Harold F. Integration and differ- 
entiation in schizophrenia. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 261-281.—A "survey of some of the aetio- 
logical factors at the basis of the Schizophrenic's im- 
pairment of integration-and-differentiation, some of 
the manifestations of this impairment as shown in his 
ward-group relatedness and in the patient-therapist 
relationship, and in both these contexts I shall ex- 
amine certain therapeutic measures, with particular 
reference to the ways in which they foster the resolu- 
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tion of this schizophrenic impairment.”—C, L. 
Winder. 


8182. Seth, George, & Beloff, Halla. Language 
impairment in a group of schizophrenics. Brit, J. 
med. Psychol. 1959, 32, 288-293.—10 male and 10 
female schizophrenics were matched with tuberculosis 
hospital controls on sex, age, education, occupation, 
length of hospitalization, and Wechsler-Bellevue vo- 
cabulary raw score. Schizophrenics were inferior on 
the W-B Verbal IQ and on the word association, 
synonym, sentence construction, similarities, and 
analogies sections of the Moran test. “The lack of 
strikingly bizarre responses and the pattern of small 
but consistent decrement in scores" were noted.—C. 
L. Winder. 


8183. Slepian, Howard Joseph. (Clark U.) A 
developmental study of inner vs. external speech 
in normals and schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Jan), 20, 2909-2910.—Abstract. 


8184. Thomes, Mary Margaret. (U. Southern 
California) Parents of schizophrenic and normal 
children: A comparison of parental attitudes, 
marital adjustment, role behavior, and interaction. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2413,—Abstract. 


8185. Van Dusen, Wilson. A central dynamism 
in chronic schizophrenia. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1959, 46(4), 85-91.—Using a phenomenological 
approach to chronic schizophrenia, one discovers that 
they have developed stereotyped, symptomatic ways 
of fighting off blankness or nothingness. When they 
explore the blankness, the symptoms tend to disap- 
pear. Older theories of Freud and Rank are partially 
confirmed.—D. Prager. 


8186. Venables, P. H. (Inst. Psychiatry, London, 
England) Periodicity in reaction time. Brit. J. 
Psychol, 1960(Feb), 51, 37-43 —The RT of 6 nor- 
mal and 6 schizophrenic Ss were compared by making 
all Ss repeatedly operate a voice key in response to a 
visual stimulus. The RT distribution of the 2 groups 
were multimodal with peaks in general 0.1 sec. apart. 
These results are discussed in terms of a cortico- 
thalamic reverberatory mechanism and related to 
other pertinent studies,—C. M. Franks. 

8187. Voldet, G., Scheidegger, P., & Garrone, G., 
(Policlinique U. Médecine, Genéve, Switzerland) 
Modifications des protides et des lipides sériques 
dans les syndromes mélancoliques. [Modification 
Of serous proteins and lipids in melancholic syn- 
dromes.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 510-520.—Study of 
serum from 29 cases permit the following conclu- 
sions: (a) 42.3% show a lipoprotein imbalance de- 
tectable by Sandor’s reticuloendothelial test, similar 
imbalance is found in 87.5% of cases with severe 
symptoms, (b) there is no preferential augmentation 
of any globulin fraction, (c) cholesterolemia is in- 
creased in about 60% of the cases, and (d) the level 
of gamma-globulin is nearly always low—W. W. 
Meissner. 

8188. Waller, Patricia Е. (U. North Carolina) 
А comparison of shading responses obtained with 
two Rorschach methodologies from psychiatric 
and nonpsychiatric subjects. J. consult. Psychol, 
1960(Feb), 24, 43-45. — Psychiatric Ss showed 2 
greater difference between inquiry procedures. Regu- 
lar inquiry procedures fail to differentiate between 
psychiatric and nonpsychiatric groups. The Baugh- 
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man paired comparison inquiry (see 29: 4029; 34: 
1333) differentiated significantly.—4. A. Kramish. 

8189. Wienckowski, Louis Anthony. (U. Buf- 
falo) Stimulus factors influencing the disjunctive 
reaction time of schizophrenic and “normal” sub- 
jects. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2392- 
2393.—Abstract. 

8190. William, S. Mary. Maladies mentales des 
religieuses. [Mental illness of religious women.] 
Suppl. Vie Spir., 1959, 12, 295-305.—A. survey, con- 
ducted in 1957, revealed that 783 religious women 
were hospitalized in 1955-56 for psychiatric reasons 
in the United States. This represents a rate of 
490.77 per 100,000. The study concludes that re- 
ligious life attracts candidates liable to have psychi- 
atric difficulties rather than that it causes these dif- 
ficulties of itself. —W. W. Meissner. 

8191. Wold, Patricia Neely. (74 Fenwood Rd., 
Boston, Mass.) A long-term evaluation of chlor- 
promazine in six chronic schizophrenic patients. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960(Feb), 130, 151-154.—“Six 
chronic schizophrenic patients being maintained with 
Chlorpromazine were treated on an out-patient basis. 
It was found that five of the six patients responded 
to a placebo with a major relapse. Each patient had 
a characteristic and reproducible period of time from 
the institution of the placebo to the relapse. The 
relapse did not seem to be related to significant life 
events.”—Author abstract. 


8192. Wortis, Rochelle P. (Rutgers U.) Music 
therapy for the mentally ill: II. The effect of 
music on emotional activity and the value of music 
as a resocializing agent. J. gen. Psychol., 1960 
(Apr), 62, 311-318.—(see-J. gen. Psychol., 1958, 59, 
167-176.) The review considers articles which dis- 
cuss the value of music therapy in 2 areas of clinical 
importance: “Music as an emotional outlet," and 
‘Socialization value of musical and related activi- 
ties.” Most of the articles that have been published 
in these areas are anecdotal. Many contradictory 
findings are reported in this review. The author con- 
cludes that there is a need for detailed and controlled 
studies on the effects of music as a therapy for the 
mentally ill—Author abstract. 


8193. Zlotlow, M., & Paganini, A. E. Autoerotic 
and homoerotic manifestations in hospitalized 
male postlobotomy patients. Psychiat. Quart., 1959, 
33, 490-497.—100 patients were studied. There are 
no new homoerotic or autoerotic manifestations 
brought out by lobotomy, nor does it change the pat- 
tern of sexual behavior that existed prior to opera- 
tion—D, Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 6721, 7070, 7606, 7755, 7770, 
7850, 7858(a), 7862, 7874(b), 7875(b), 7884(b), 
7899, 7906, 7909, 7914, 7921, 7928, 7929, 7962, 
7963, 7965, 7967, 7973, 7976, 7977, 7981, 7982, 
7986, 7990, 7991, 7992(a)) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


8194. Academia Sinica, Institute of Psychology, 
Division of Medical Psychology. Function of psy- 


'chotherapy in a speedy and synthetic treatment of 


neurathenia. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(3), 160- 
166.—This paper summarizes the experience in the 
speedy and synthetic treatment of neurathenia. It 


34: 8189-8201 


is recognized that one of the characteristics of the 
treatment is the thorough application of psychother- 
apy based on materialistic psychology. A detailed 
presentation is given of the contents and the meth- 
ods of psychotherapy and its fundamental difference 
from the psychotherapy in the past. Problems which 
require further studies are also pointed out. 


8195. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) Factor 
analyses of “anxiety” and “neuroticism” inven- 
tories. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 161-168. 
—Separate questionnaires measuring anxiety and 
neuroticism were given to 2 groups of college stu- 
dents, 200 Ss in each group. The N of orthogonal 
factors were investigated. Single factors of anxiety 
and neuroticism did not appear. 4 factors were iden- 
tified: Emotionality, Extraversion-Introversion, Fal- 
sification, and Sex. 24 refs—A. A. Kramish. 


8196. Boesch, Ernst E. Projektion und Symbol. 
[Projection and symbol] Psychol. Rdsck., 1960 
(Apr), 11, 73-91.—Symbol, an egocentric trans- 
formation of an image content, is structurally com- 
parable to projection but functionally different. Pro- 
jection is characterized by an additional change of 
values. This distinction leads to important conclu- 
sions for diagnosis and research.—1V. J. Koppitz. 


8197. Brown, Dennis G. The relevance of body 
image to neurosis. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 
249-260.—This is an extensive review of studies of 
body image. "It is suggested that the development 
of this work may prove of value in testing analytical 
hypotheses and extending fundamental knowledge of 
neurosis."—C. L. Winder. 


8198. Cartwright, Rosalind Dymond, & Vogel, 
John L. (U. Chicago) A comparison of changes 
in psychoneurotic patients during matched periods 
of therapy and no therapy. J. consult, Psychol., 
1960 (Apr), 24, 121-127.—5s who completed therapy 
with experienced therapists gave improved self-de- 
scriptions on a conscious level. The opposite oc- 
curred with Ss completing therapy with inexperi- 
enced therapists. Therapists have special effects upon 
improvement of mental health and the self-picture of 
the S.—4. A. Kramish. 


8199. Dereux, J.-F. Névrose, obsession et psy- 
chasthénie.  [Neurosis, obsession, and psychas- 
thenia.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 521-537.—Anmalysis of 
80 cases of obsession serves to illustrate the im- 
portance of obsessive symptoms and their psychas- 
thenic basis, and to delimit the role of EST and psy- 
chotropic drugs as facilitating factors in psycho- 
therapy. 65 refs.—IV. W. Meissner. 


8200. Epstein, Arthur W. (Tulane U. School 
Medicine)  Fetishism: A study of its psycho- 
pathology with particular reference to a proposed 
disorder in brain mechanisms as an etiological 
factor. J. nerv. ment. Dis. 1960(Feb), 130, 107- 
119.—In an attempt to gain greater understanding of 
fetishism, a case of the author's and documented 
cases in the literature are presented and analyzed. 
The psychodynamics of the fetishist are said to stem 
Бола disturbance of cerebral physiology.—N. H. 

ronko. 


8201. Freytag, Fredericka F. The hypnoanaly- 


sis of an anxiety hysteria. New York: Julian, 1959. 
xiv, 413 р. $6.50.—An autobiographic sketch by the 
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patient, a 32-year-old male physician, is followed by 
а verbatim record of: the patient's report of progress 
at the beginning of each session, the material offered 
by him and the therapist's comments during trance, 
and the comments of both after the patient was 
roused from trance. Explanatory remarks by the 
therapist for the reader close each of the 78 session 
reports. Length of session 144 hours. The patient's 
final statement declares treatment as success. Pho- 
bias had not disappeared during the previous 115- 
year, 3-times-a-week psychoanalysis.—L. W. Brandt. 

8202. Grater, Harry. (Michigan State U.) Im- 
pulse repression and emotional adjustment. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960(Apr), 24, 144-149.—136 col- 
lege female Ss were administered the Moral Ethical 
Values Scale and MMPI. Mothers were also asked 
to complete the scales indicating whether or not be- 
havior described would be morally or ethically right 
or wrong for college females.—4. A. Kramish. 


8203. Holzman, Philip S. A note on Breuer's 
hypnoidal theory of neurosis, Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1959(Jul), 23, 144-147.—Breuer's hypnoidal 
theory of neurosis and recent explanations of pre- 
conscious perception (see 29: 3638; 33: 9518, 9534) 
are somewhat congruent. As a theory of neurosis, 
Breuer's theory was quite inadequate (it lacked a 
theory of motivation), but it explained "better than 
any theory up to that point varieties of thought 
formations, images, sensations and sensory registra- 
tion" which psychoanalysis was not yet ready to in- 
vestigate. Today, Breuer's hypnoidal theory and 
psychoanalytic ego psychology “resonate rather sym- 
pathetically.” —W. А. Varvel, 


8204. Janis, Irving L., & Rife, Donald. Per- 
suasibility and emotional disorder. In Сап I. 
Hovland & Irving L. Janis (Eds.), Personality and 
persuasibility (see 34: 7155). Pp. 121-137.—56 
young males in mental institutions were given the 
Janis and Field Persuasibility Test with an immedi- 
ate recall test on Booklet I and a delayed recall test 
on Booklet IT, and a sel f-rating personality inventory. 
Both recall scores correlated positively with persuasi- 
bility scores, Ss’ case files were studied to assess 
their social passivity, depressive symptoms, antisocial 
aggressive behavior, and paranoid symptoms, The 
high persuasibility group was markedly higher in so- 
cial passivity than the medium or low persuasibility 
groups. The low persuasibility group was markedly 
higher than the other groups on antisocial aggressive 
behavior as judged by overt behavior described in 
the files but not when judged by self-ratings. As 
with normal male adolescents, there was also a tend- 
ency for persuasibility to be correlated with fantasy 
OL RATES pene relationship was found between 
persuasibility and age, but no correlati ith in- 
telligence.—M. B. Mitchell, X Mais 


8205. Jantz, Eleanore Marjorie Whitmori 
(Northwestern U.) Avoidance conditioning of 
verbal behavior as related to manifest anxiety and 
the hysteria-psychasthenia dimension. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3854-3855.—Abstract. 


8206. Katan, M. Comments on ego distortio 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1959, 40, 297-303. —Differen. 
tiates between the neurosis of ego distortion and 


borderline cases which are not full-fledged neuroses, 
—G. Elias. М 
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8207. Leclaire, S. L'obsessionnel et son désir, 
[The obsessive and his desire.] Evolut. psychiat,, 
1959, No. 3, 383408.—The typical obsessive is il- 
lustrated by a psychoanalytically oriented case history 
of a 30-year-old bachelor whose attachment for his 
mother proved the basic problem. The author be- 
lieves that the fundamental aspect of obsession re- 
sides in the precocious disintegration of instincts, 
which finds confirmation and illustration in prema- 
ture libidinal satisfaction. Unfortunately, this blocks 
and fixates the death instinct. As a result the pa- 
tient suffers from recurrent dreams and fantasies 
rich in morbid and sexual themes. In these, it is as 
though a veil, as transparent as it is impenetrable, 
seems to separate the obsessive from the object of 
his desires.—L. А. Ostlund. 

8208. Martin, P. A. Оп scierneuropsia: A 
previously unnamed psychogenic visual disturb- 
ance. J. Amer. Psychoanal. Ass., 1960, 8, 71-81.— 
The author proposes the term scierneuropsia to desig- 
nate a psychogenic visual disturbance in which ob- 
jects appear to be in a shadow. 3 patients complained 
of a sensation of seeing objects as if through a 
Screen. This symptom occurs in narcissistic neu- 
rotics or borderline characters and is the result of a 
regressive libidinal reinvestment in secondary narcis- 
sism. The waking screen expresses a wish to relax 
into sleep in order to prevent a disruption of destruc- 
tive impulses or a psychosis from becoming overt. 
It also symbolizes the cold hostile separation from 
the world.—D. Prager. 

8209. Tsen-hui, Chang. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
Sinica) An experimental study of memory dis- 
order in neurathenics. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 
3(6), 401—This experiment was carried out as а 
part of the research on the speedy synthetic treat- 
ments of neurathenia. The purpose of this study 
was to investigate the characteristics of the patients’ 
memory disorder by an objective method and to find 
out the extents of their recoveries after the speedy 
synthetic treatments. In the experiments, the pa- 
tients were required to recall and recognize the pic- 
tures after presentation for minutes. The patients 
were also asked about their memory. The result of 
this study showed that the extent of the patients 
memory disorder depended on the severity of their 
symptoms of neurathenia. Due to the individual dif- 
ference in effectiveness of the treatments, after the 
treatments different levels of improvement in memory 
were observed. By strengthening the patients’ belief 
in the effectiveness of the treatments, better effects 
of the treatments were obtained. The characteristics 
of the patients’ memory as revealed in this study 
were: the reduction in the impressibility and the lack 
of systematization in their memory and the slowdown 
in their reaction to the stimuli presented to them. 

8210. Walters, Allan. (Toronto, Canada) _ Psy- 
chogenic regional pain alias “hysterical” pain. /. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1959(Nov), 22, 343- 
344—Summary of a paper presented at the 
meeting of the Society of British Neurological Sut- 
geons.—M. L. Simmel. 

8211. Watson, George, & Currier, W. D., (Ka 
lash Lab. Pasadena, Calif.) Intensive vitamin 
therapy in mental illness. J. Psychol., 1960 (Jan); 
49, 6/-81.—30 chronic mentally ill Ss were treat 
for an average period of 10 months with large 
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amounts of vitamins and minerals. Each S acted as 
his own control. Progress was evaluated by a clini- 
cal check list, as well as by changes in total score 
on the MMPI. Of the 30 placebo Ss evaluated clini- 
cally, 7 improved, 6 got worse, 17 showed no change; 
not statistically significant. Evaluated by changes in 
the MMPI total score, the average reduction in score 
for the placebo trial was 4.4 points; not significant. 
Clinical evaluations at the end of the 1st experimen- 
tal period showed 22 Ss improved, 2 worse, 6 un- 
changed; significant beyond the .01 level. Average 
reduction in MMPI total score was 17.1 points; sig- 
nificant beyond the .01 level. Final clinical evalua- 
tions showed 24 improved, 1 worse, 5 unchanged; 
significant beyond the .01 level. Average reduction 
in MMPI total score was 26.7 points; significant 
beyond the .01 level. Considerable variation in re- 
sponse to different strengths and different combina- 
tions of vitamins and minerals. Biochemical varia- 
bles are influenced by the treatment.—Author ab- 
stract. 


8212. Wei-chen, Son. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
Sinica) Some characteristics of the dynamic 
processes in the cerebral cortex of neurasthenics 
as shown by the fluctuations in the latency period 
of discrimination reaction. Acta psychol. Sinica, 
1959, 3(5), 328.—In this study, discrimination reac- 
tions of 40 normal persons and 78 neurasthenics were 
compared. Before the psychotherapy, the wave am- 
plitude of latency of reaction in the patients was 
greater than that in the normal S. After the therapy, 
decreases in wave amplitude differed depending on 
the extent of recovery—the poorly recovered show- 
ing only a small decrease in amplitude. Most pa- 
tients originally showing small wave amplitude re- 
covered completely or basically after the treatment, 
but only a small percentage of patients originally 
showing great wave fluctuation recovered well The 
author concludes that the wave amplitude of the 
latency of discrimination reaction can be used in 
diagnosing the severity of illness and also the effect 
of treatments. 


8213. Ziegler, Frederick J., Imboden, John B., 
& Meyer, Eugene. (Johns Hopkins U.) Contem- 
porary conversion reactions: A clinical study. 
Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960(Apr), 116, 901-910.—The 
records of 134 consecutive patients diagnosed as con- 
version reactions were analyzed and described in 
terms of defenses utilized and of associated psycho- 
pathology. Speculations are made about the sig- 
nificance of special developmental family roles in the 
etiology of conversion reactions.—N. Н. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 7727, 7800, 7817, 7901, 7907, 
7962, 7967, 7977, 7978, 7983, 7990, 7991, 7992(a), 
8066(a), 8174(a), 8218) 


PsycHosoMATICs 


8214. Brown, D. G. (Leeds U.) Psychosomatic 
correlates in contact dermatitis: A pilot study. 
J. psychosom, Res., 1959 (Dec), 4, 132-139. —Psycho- 
logical differences were sought between 20 college 
students (14 men, 6 women) with a history of con- 
tact dermatitis and a matched group with a negative 
history. No differences on the Rorschach were sta- 
tistically significant until separate analyses for intro- 
vert and extravert subgroups were done.  Fisher's 
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barrier and penetration scores tended to the predicted 
directions. Neither the Allerhand questionnaire nor 
the P-S Experience Blank differentiated between the 
Detailed life histories "showed emotional 


groups. n 
conflict . . . with parents or other love objects."— 
W. G. Shipman. 


8215. Cobb, Beatrix. Emotional problems of 
adult cancer patients. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 
7, 274-285.—The emotional problems revealed by 40 
patients resolved themselves into 3 major categories 
of emotional stresses experienced either singly or 
simultaneously: (a) anxieties associated with the 
meaning of cancer to the individual; (b) conflicts 
arising from the precipitation of a productive adult 
into an unaccustomed and barren hospital world; and 
(c) emotional components of separation from the 
family, either temporarily by hospitalization or 
permanently by death. A warm, protective relation- 
ship between doctor and patient minimizes many of 
the emotional problems, and therapeutic manage- 
ment is expedited when the doctor is aware of possi- 
ble sources of anxiety impinging upon his patient.— 
L. Diller. 

8216. Cohen, Leon. (New York U.) The re- 
lationship between adaption to thoracic surgery 
and certain primary test factors in pulmonary 
tuberculosis patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4168-4169.—Abstract. 


8217. Engen, Eugene Paul. (Louisiana State U.) 
Response set of pulmonary tuberculosis patients. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2901—2902.—Ab- 
stract. 

8218. Franks, C. M., & Leigh, D. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, England) The theoretical and ex- 
perimental application of a conditioning model to 
a consideration of bronchial asthma in man. J. 
psychosom. Res., 1959(Dec), 4, 88-98.—When 20 
asthmatics, 40 neurotics, and 20 normals were com- 
pared on the Maudsley Personality Inventory and on 
laboratory tests of eyelid conditioning, none of the 
groups were found to differ on either of these meas- 
ures, There was a trend for the asthmatics to fall 
between normals and neurotics on the neuroticism 
scale—W. G. Shipman. 


8219. Katz, Alfred H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Some psychosocial problems in hemo- 
philia. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Jun), 40, 321-326.—The 
psychosocial aspects of hemophilia are not as well 
understood as the medical problems it presents. Par- 
ents of hemophilic infants are confronted with the 
problem of giving their child physical protection 
without making him overdependent. The adolescent 
hemophilic may call into question his own adequacy 
in relation to most of the important adjustment in- 
dices in the adult world. Female relatives experi- 
ence conflict arising from the fact that while they 
are not affected by the illness they may be carriers 
of the defective gene. “Self-help” groups are dis- 
cussed as a valuable means of rendering therapeutic 
help to hemophiliacs and their families —G. Hearn. 

8220. Meek, Harold Webb, Sr. (U. Kentucky) 
An investigation of certain psychological varia- 
bles in diabetes mellitus. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4176.—Abstract. 

8221. Otis, L. S., & Cowden, R. R. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) Psychological stress and visceral ulcera- 
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tion. J. psychosom. Res., 1959 (Dec), 4, 127—128.— 
While conditioned avoidance and punishment train- 
ing have caused stomach and duodenal ulceration, 
control experiments have generally shown that shock 
alone is insufficient. Since the learning process is 
implicated, a nonshock learning situation was de- 
vised in which 30 hooded rats were run for 6 months 
on an aperiodic schedule followed by 3 weeks of ex- 
tinction trials. The lack of any ulceration at post- 
mortem suggests that the findings in other studies 
were due to an interaction effect—W. G. Shipman. 


8222. Patch, I. С. L. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Psychological factors in iron absorp- 
tion. J. psychosom. Res., 1959(Dec), 4, 129-131.— 
“In a group of 11 depressed patients, no evidence 
was found that the levels of serum iron, following an 
oral dose, are related to the mental state. The im- 
plications of the finding are discussed.” —W. G. Ship- 
man. 


8223. Shrifte, Miriam Harriet Lubell (New 
York U.) Ап investigation of relationship be- 
tween underlying unpleasant feeling tensions and 
cancer growth: A comparative study of two 
groups of cancer patients differentiated on the 
basis of cancer course. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Apr), 20, 4179.—Abstract. 


8224. Silverman, A. J., Cohen, S. L, & Shma- 
vonian, B. M. (Duke U.) Investigation of psy- 
chophysiologic relationships with skin resistance 
measures. J. psychosom. Res., 1959 (Dec), 4, 65-87. 
—Using a newly designed, highly sensitive and stable 
GSR meter, basal resistance was found to be in- 
versely related to arousal. Surgery with a dog 
showed an intact sympathetic nervous System is im- 
portant, but blood volume shifts are not, in causing 
resistance drops. Moderate arousal (GSR) yielded 
the best tracking performance under hypotensive 
stress (human centrifuge). Heightened arousal had 
the greatest responsiveness to threshold electrical 
stimulation. Affectively charged words evoked 
arousal to the degree they had been psychiatrically 
judged most personally meaningful. GSR measures 
of arousal agreed with measured venous tone (12 
Ss), blood pressure changes (15 Ss), and rises of 
adrenaline and noradrenaline in 15 Ss under verbal 
chastisement—W. G. Shipman. 


8225. Titchener, James L., & Levine, Maurice. 
(U. Cincinnati) Surgery as a human experience: 
The psychodynamics of surgical practice. New 
York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1960. xxx, 285 p. 
$6.00.—Using his own psychiatric examination of 
200 surgical patients (published elsewhere in detail) 
for illustration, the author develops his digest of psy- 
chosomatic medicine. There are references, numer- 
ous excerpts from case histories, and reviews of 
several studies by other authors to familiarize the un- 
initiated with the problems, hypotheses, and findings 
of this controversial field. The book is prefaced by 
a commencement address for medical students by 
Maurice Levine. 139 refs—R. Kaelbling. 


‚8226. Tsan, Ting. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
Sinica) How to develop medical psychology in 
China. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(3), 150-159. 
The author asserts the importance of medical psy- 
chology in medical and prophylactic works during the 
establishment of socialism in China. Beginning with 
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criticisms against the traditional viewpoint, which 
looks upon the human being as a mere biological 
organism but overlooks man’s psychological activities, 
he proceeds to animadvert on the essence of the so- 
called “psycho-somatic medicine” developed in the 
medical circles of the capitalistic nations, especially 
in the United States. The author demonstrates fur- 
ther from the historical facts of scientific develop- 
ment the correct solution of the problems of psychic 
nature and psychosomatic relationship achieved in the 
light of the philosophy of Marxism and Leninism 
and of the scientific theories of Pavlov. He further 
makes it clear that extremely superior conditions 
exist today in China for establishing and developing 
medical psychology. Finally the author introduces 
the present condition of medical psychology in China 
and its applications in research. The primary task 
of medical psychology in China today, as pointed out 
by the author, is to collaborate with psychiatry in the 
service to prophylaxis of mental diseases, Medical 
psychology is to be widely coordinated with every 
department of medicine and hygiene. 

8227. Ullman, Montague. On the psyche and 
warts: I. Suggestion and warts. A review and 
comment. Psychosom. Med., 1959(Nov—Dec), 21, 
473-488.—L. A. Pennington. 

8228. Wood, Edwin C. (Yale U.) Understand- 
ing the patient with heart disease. Nurs. Outlook, 
1959, 7, 90-92— This patient must be considered 
unique, both in his interpretation of illness and in 
his patterns of adjustment. The psychological prob- 
lems involved are: orientation of patient, past life 
and family of patient, medical facts of his condition 
and emotional state, reaction to treatment, and the 
necessity of a new way of life.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstract 7991) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


8229. Arseni, G., & Opresco, I. (Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) Les troubles psychiques produits par les 
tumeurs du troisième ventricule. [Psychic dis- 
turbances produced by tumors of the third ventricle.] 
Encephale, 1959, 48, 235-245.—Elements of a psychic 
syndrome having their origin in tumors of the 3rd 
ventricle resemble those of the frontal syndrome; in 
the former, however, psychic disturbances appear 
with or without intercranial hypertension and neuro- 
logical signs assume less importance. The type, of 
syndrome arising from tumors in the 3rd ventricle 
is not faithful to the classic description of meso- 
diencephalic lesions. However, by disturbance of 
corticodiencephalic equilibrium, diencephalic modi- 
fications can set off functional disturbances at Ше 
cortical level which resemble the psychic picture 
afforded by isolated tumors of the 3rd ventricle— 
W. W. Meissner. 


8230. Barber, Theodore X. (Harvard U.) То" 
ward a theory of pain: Relief of chronic pain by 
prefrontal leucotomy, opiates, placebos, and hyp- 
nosis. Psychol. Bull., 1959(Nov), 56, 430-460.— 
Research concerned with the neurological correlates 
of the pain response and how this response can be 
mitigated or eliminated by various clinical procedures 
permit several tentative conclusions: (a) pain pro- 
ducing stimuli activate a variety of nerve fibers 
rather than activating specific “pain” nerve path- 
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ways. (b) Pain producing stimuli set off patterns 
of neural impulses which are different from those 
produced by other stimuli. (c) Discomfit due to pain 
is not necessarily present when the noxious stimulus 
has been discriminated. Discomfit can be eliminated 
by various clinical procedures without necessarily 
altering the sensation of pain. (d) Mitigation of 
discomfort by clinical procedures appears to be 
secondary to their more generalized effect, i.e., anx- 
iety reduction. 174-item bibliog.—W. J. Meyer. 


8231. Benton, Arthur L., & Joynt, Robert J. 
(State U. Iowa) Reaction time in unilateral cere- 
bral disease. Conf. neurol., 1959, 19, 247-256.— 
“Reaction time was studied in 20 brain-damaged pa- 
tients with lesions apparently restricted to the right 
cerebral hemisphere; 20 brain-damaged patients with 
lesions apparently restricted to the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere; and 20 patients without known brain damage. 

. the brain-damaged patients were significantly 
slower than the control patients in a simple reaction 
time task Wivolving the hand which was ipsilateral, 
as well as contralateral, to the side of the lesion. 
Control patients showed approximately equal reac- 
tion times in both hands in a choice reaction time 
task. Patients with lesions of the right hemisphere 
showed significantly faster reactions with the right 
hand than with the left hand. Patients with lesions 
of the left hemisphere showed slower reactions with 
the right hand than with the left hand but the ob- 
served difference failed to attain statistical signifi- 
cance, There was a significant difference in the 
patterns of right hand-left hand performance in the 
two groups of brain-damaged patients. The findings 
are interpreted as indicating that focal lesions have 
both a general bilateral and a specific unilateral effect 
on reaction time in patients without clinically ap- 
parent motor deficits.” French and German sum- 
maries.—Author abstract. 

8232. Blau, Theodore H., & Schaffer, Robert E. 
(Byron Harless & Associates, Tampa, Fla) The 
Spiral Aftereffect Test (SAET) as a predictor of 
normal and abnormal electroencephalographic rec- 
ords in children. J, consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
24, 35-42—420 children vere examined during a 
period of 2% years. The data suggest that the 
SAET and other tests discriminate between abnormal 
and normal EEGs. 20 refs.—4A. A. Kramish. 

8233. Boone, Daniel R. (Western Reserve U.) 

ommunication skills and intelligence in right and 
left hemiplegics. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 241— 
248.—40 right and 35 left hemiplegics with a mean 
age of 619 yr. were studied for variations in basic 
common skills such as listening to spoken language, 
naming, clarity of speech, reading, writing, conversa- 
tional ability. Results were related to side of hemi- 
plegia, number of cerebrovascular accidents, intelli- 
gence, and other background data. Right hemiplegics 
had significantly more difficulty in all common skills 
except incidence and severity of dysarthria, No sig- 
nificant difference was found between right and left 
hemiplegics on the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
and Knox Cubes. The difficulties shown by many 
left hemiplegics in tests of listening to spoken lan- 
guage related to overall intellectual deficit. ——M. F. 

mer, 

8234. Bosque, G., Benito Arranz, S. & Santa- 
maria Arnaiz, P. (Inst. d’Anatomie, Valladolid, 
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Spain) La neurosécrétion hypophysaire dans Tat- 
taque épileptique expérimentale. [Hypophyseal 
neurosecretion in experimental epileptic attacks.] 
Encephale, 1959, 48, 419-427.—Repeated application 
of electroshock to guinea pigs provokes variations in 
the neurosecretions stored in the neurohypophysis. 
Increase in the number of convulsive shocks pro- 
duces a diminution of the positive Gomori material 
(neurosecretions) of the “pars nervosa” of the 
hypophysis, which the authors interpret as an in- 
crease in the utilization of the neurosecretion. It 
is possible that these variations are related to ACTH 
production which is responsible for the hyperfunction 
of the suprarenal cortex of shocked animals—W. W. 
Meissner. 


8235. Byrne, Margaret С. (Northwestern U.) 
Speech and language development of athetoid and 
spastic children. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 231- 
240.—A gesture language test of 10 questions which 
permitted a child to answer by body posture or move- 
ment was given to 8 athetoids and 5 spastics, and an 
oral language test in which a toy was presented for 
each 1 of 81 phonetic units was given to 29 athetoids 
and 32 spastics. None had detectable hearing losses 
and had been evaluated as educable. Lowest IQ was 
60. Most cases used oral language, although at 
least 1 of each age was dependent on gesture. Al- 
though they were generally seriously delayed in 
achievement of language and speech, they developed 
first those skills which appear earliest in normal chil- 
dren, There was no significant difference between 
spastic and athetoid.—M. F. Palmer. 


8236. Clement, Mary, & Twitchell, Thomas E. 
(Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Memorial Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Dysarthria in cerebral palsy. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 118-122.—20 patients ranging 
in age from 2 to 12 years could be divided into 2 
clinical groups: patients with infantile spastic quad- 
riparesis and patients with congenital bilateral atheto- 
sis. The speech mechanism has positive and negative 
reactions analogous to the groping and avoiding re- 
sponses of the limbs and similar alterations of these 
responses. These syndromes provide the physiologi- 
Бекадан for the associated dysarthria.—M. F. 

almer. 


8237. Costello, Patrice. Where does Mike be- 
long? Volta Rev., 1960 (Feb), 62, 66-67, 91.—Chil- 
dren who are both cerebral palsied and deaf can best 
be educated in schools for the deaf. The Crotched 
Mountain School for the Deaf, Greenfield, New 
Hampshire has developed a program for these chil- 
dren. A list of 63 other schools and classes in the 
United States and Canada who accept deaf and 
cerebral children is included.—J. M. Snyder. 


8238. Delay, J., Brion, S, Escourolle, R., & 
Sanchez, A. Rapports entre la dégénérescence 
du corps calleux de Marchiafava-Bignami et la 
sclérose laminaire corticale de Morel. [Соппес- 
tions between the degeneration of the corpus callo- 
sum of Marchiafava and Bignami and the laminar 
cortical sclerosis of Morel] Encephale, 1959, 48, 
281-312.—Axial necrosis of the corpus callosum and 
laminar sclerosis of the cortex are 2 anatomical 
phenomena rarely encountered in the course of al- 
coholic encephalopathy. 5 cases of Marchiafava's 
disease are reported in detail. All cases manifested 
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severe disturbance of consciousness, dementia, astasia 
and dysarthria. The appearance of cortical lesions 
in cases of massive lesions of the corpus callosum 
are ascribed to an indetermtinable pathogenic mecha- 
nism. 22 refs.—W. W. Meissner. 


8239. Follin, S., Pivet-Grimbert, S., Girard, C., 
Sigg, B., & Levy, L. L'impulsivité épileptique: 
I. Contribution à Pétude des troubles charactériels 
d'un groupe d'épileptiques femmes internées. 
[Epileptic impulsivity : I. A contribution to the study 
of character disorders in a group of confined female 
epileptics.] Encephale, 1959, 48, 377-418—An in- 
tensive study is made of 67 epileptic women (61 were 
of age 30 or less) in regard to aggressive impulsivity. 
The following conclusions are drawn: (a) EEG al- 
terations in the temporal lobes were found in an ap- 
preciable number of cases, but they do not account 
of themselves for the aggression; (b) in most cases, 
the aggression bears a dramatic significance of a mul- 
tiple and complex sort in relation to everyday dif- 
ficulties and frustrations; (c) the massive character 
of neurophysiological changes seems to play a de- 
termining role, which is, however, not exclusive; 
(d) the neurophysiological base imposes a particular 
clinical expression, but its characteristic structure is 
not bound directly to it since it depends on more 
specifically psychological factors related to condi- 
tions of personality maturation—W. W. Meissner. 


8240. Follin, S., Verdeaux, G., Drossopoulo, G., 
Chanoit, P, & Giraud, C. L'impulsivité épilep- 
tique: II. Note sur l'étude électro-encéphalo- 
graphique d'un groupe des femmes épileptiques 
caractérielles internées. [Epileptic impulsivity: II. 
A note on the electroencephalographic study of a 
group of epileptic women with character disorders.] 
Encephale, 1959, 48, 481-490.—(see 34: 8239) 
Rapid waves were reported in nearly % the cases 
and theta-waves were most frequent (48%). Ac- 
tivation with “Megimide” was obtained in 26 of 65 
patients, permitting the association of certain ag- 
gressive manifestations or hypochondriacal preoccu- 
pations with psychomotor epilepsy. Psychomotor 
crises were all accompanied by relatively weak elec- 
trical alterations, predominantly in the temporal lobe. 
Predominance of alterations, extensive enough to per- 
mit reference to a "temporal center," was found in 
11 cases.—W. W. Meissner. 


8241. Friedlander, Walter J. (VA Hosp. Bos- 
ton, Mass.) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: 
Epilepsy. Amer, J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 116, 630- 
638.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8242. Glassman, Sidney M. (Purdue U. An 
exploratory study of the comparative performance 
of normal and brain-damaged children on a series 
of developmental tasks. Dissertation Absir., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2902.—Abstract. 


8243. Gottlieb, Ann Lodge, & Parsons, Oscar A. 
(Duke U.) А coaction compass evaluation of 
Rorschach determinants in brain damaged individ- 
uals. J. consult. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 24, 54-60.— 
20 patients were matched with 20 patients without 
brain damage. Rorschach scores were plotted on the 
coaction compass. "The results confirm the predic- 
tions and indicate that the BD population is similar 
to previously tested psychotic groups both in terms 
of weakened control, poor integration of control and 
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-affect, and considerable variability along the affect 


dimension." 17 refs.—4A. A. Kramish. 


8244. Hardy, William G., & Pauls, Miriam D, 
(Johns Hopkins Сш Significance of problems of 
conditioning in GSR audiometry. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1959, 24, 123-126—Most aphasoid children 
without impaired hearing seem to require much more 
time for conditioning than others, but come through 
fairly consistently once the learning process has been 
accomplished. On the other hand, relatively few 
children with presumed impairments of the high, 
central pathways can be satisfactorily conditioned, 
Many whose trouble apparently lies lower down in 
the brain stem can be satisfactorily conditioned, 
Those whose problems involve the organic listening 
circuit as well as the afferent pathways seem to be 
indefinitely variable—M, F. Palmer. 

8245. Herschberger, А. С. (Kenyon Coll.) De- 
layed loss of function due to brain lesion. Psy- 
chol. Rec., 1960, 10, 1-7.—Various postoperative rest 
periods, 1 hour to 6 weeks, Naive female rats sub- 
sequently learned avoidance response. Brain injury 
resulted in inferior learning after 1 hour and at the 
3 week interval. Discussed in terms of immediate 
“shock-like effect" and a later “suppressive effect."— 
R. J. Seidel. 

8246. Huse, Mary Kathleen Martin. (Duke U.) 
Pursuit-rotor performance in the brain-damaged: 
The role of reactive and conditioned inhibition in 


cortical dysfunction. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3832-3833.—A bstract. 
8247. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Correct 


status of final double consonant blends in the 
speech of children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1959(Nov-Dec), 20(3), 10-12.—An 
analysis of the recorded speech of 160 cerebral pal- 
sied children (CA. 2-17) in 11 states is reported in 
terms of sex and age differences, and the nature and 
degree of the involvement. Among the findings: no 
mean sex differences, although the variability for 
girls was greater; CA and MA “had little effect on’ 
the measured speech behavior.—T. E. Newland. 


8248. Irwin, Orvis C.. (U. Wichita) А sixth 
short consonant test for use with children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959( Sep-Oct), 
20(2), 13-16.—Reported is the restandardization of 
Templin’s test of final double consonant blends for 
use with such children. Supportive data are pre- 
sented, as was the case with the 5 preceding adapta- 
tions (see 32: 674, 5806; 33: 1737, 1990, 6597, 8881). 
—T. E. Newland. 

8249. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Substitu- 
tions and omissions of initial double consonant 
blends in the speech of children with cerebral 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959 (Sep-Oct), 20(2), 
10-12.—Tape-recorded responses to the Templin test 
by 102 cerebral palsied children in 7 communities 
were analyzed. The differences among the means 
(16.3 correct articulations, 2.09 substitution errors 
441 omission errors) were significant at the | 
level. The most frequent substitutions and omissions 
are listed —T. E. Newland. 

‚8250. Irwin, Orvis С. (U. Wichita) Substitu- 
tions and omissions of final double consonan 
blends in the speech of children with cerebra 
palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959 (Nov-Dec), 20(3), 
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6-7.—Analysis of the tape-recorded speech of 136 
children (CA 2-17) living in New England and in 
the South showed regional differences to be negligi- 
ble. Correct articulation scores greatly exceeded the 
means of substitutions and omissions, as was found 
also in regard to initial consonant blends (see 32: 
675, 676; 33: 1738; 34: 8249). Frequency data on 
specific letter combinations are presented—T. E. 
Newland. 

8251. Jefferson, Geoffrey. (Manchester, Eng- 
land) The reticular formation and clinical neurol- 
ogy. In H. H. Jasper et al. (Eds.), Reticular forma- 
tion of the brain (see 34: 6888). Pp. 729-738.—The 
coma of compressions from epidural clots, concus- 
sion, and the like are accounted for by damage to, or 
suppression of, subcortical, especially reticular, func- 
tioning. The pretentorial brain stem is selected, on 
the basis of clinical evidence supported by experi- 
mental work, as the site maximally effective in pro- 
ducing such coma. 18 refs.—F. R. Brush. 


8252. Jones, Albert Rayburn. (Vanderbilt U.) 
The effects of brain damage on a tactual-kines- 
thetic perception task. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Jan), 20, 2903-2904.—Abstract. 


8253, Kastein, Shulamith. (Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center, NYC) Cerebral palsy: 
Current problems of diagnosis and assessment. 
Language and speech. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959 
(Nov-Dec), 20(3), 13-14—“Тһе multiplicity of 
pathology and clinical manifestations within the cere- 
bral palsy population and, at times, even within one 
individual, poses problems of assessment of the func- 
tions of communication from a differential diagnostic 
point of view, since they span the entire field of lan- 
guage and speech pathology.” The importance of 
considering the “peripheral, neural, central as well 
as psychomotor, intellectual, and emotional integrity 
of the organism,” singly or in combination, is de- 
veloped.—T. E. Newland. 


8254. Koskoff, Yale D., Patton, Robert; Migler, 
Bernard, & Kraper, Donald. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Hemicerebrectomy in the resus monkey: Surgical 
technique and preliminary behavioral observa- 
tions. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959(Sep—Oct), 20(2), 
3-6.—“Hemicerebrectomy,” the removal of hemi- 
sphere and ipsilateral thalamus, as performed on 17 
animals, is described in considerable detail. “Rate 
of recovery of these animals appears similar to those 
in which less extensive ablations have been per- 
formed.” Within an average period of 10 days, the 
animals could perform in a previously learned test- 
ing situation, New learning, however, appeared im- 
paired. No significant change in emotional behavior 
was observed. 18 refs.—T. E. Newland. 


8255. Krupp, G. R., & Schwartzberg, B. (Family 
Service Ass. Five Towns, Woodmere, N.Y.) The 
brain-injured child: A challenge to social work- 
ers. Soc. Casewk., 1960(Feb), 41, 63-69.—Focus is 
upon the brain injured child who usually has no gross 
motor or sensory disturbance and whose intelligence 
is average or even above average. After describing 
the common behavioral characteristics of such chil- 
dren, hypotheses advanced by the authorities to ex- 
plain them are reviewed. Proposed diagnosis in- 
cludes a composite picture of the behavioral charac- 
teristics and developmental history, the child’s per- 
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formance on judiciously selected psychological tests, 
past medical history, neurological investigation, 
family background, and electroencephalogram. Con- 
cludes with discussion of role of worker and formula- 
tion of treatment plan.—G. Hearn. 


8256. Lawson, Joe Love, Jr. (U. Kentucky) A 
Rorschach study of the epileptic personality. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4173-4174. Ab- 
stract. 


8257. Liberson, W. T. (VA Hosp., Hines, Ill.) 
Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Electroen- 
cephalography. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 116, 
584—587.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8258. London, Perry, & Bryan, James М. (Madi- 
gan Army Hosp. Tacoma, Wash.) Theory and re- 
search on the clinical use of the Archimedes spiral. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 62, 113-125.—Previous 
studies indicate that brain-damaged Ss fail to report 
the Spiral Aftereffect (SAE). The present study, 
deriving hypotheses from Goldstein’s theory of “ca- 
tastrophic reactions,” predicted that differential re- 
sponses would result from varying the test instruc- 
tions. 44 brain damaged Ss and 22 normal controls 
were administered the SAE. 2 sets of instructions 
(structured and neutral) were employed. Organics 
given structured instructions reported SAE almost 
as frequently as did normals, while organics with 
neutral instructions were relatively unable to report 
the phenomenon, Results demonstrate that failure to 
report SAE is not a simple function of neurophysio- 
logical damage and support Goldstein’s claim of “per- 
ceptual ability" in organics.—Author abstract. 


8259. Lumry, Gayle Kelly. (U. Minnesota) An 
investigation into some of the variables contribut- 
ing to performance on the Block Design Test. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2387.—Abstract. 


8260. Lykken, David T. (U. Minnesota) The 
GSR in the detection of guilt. J. appl. Psychol., 
1959(Dec), 43, 385-388.—How accurate is a lie de- 
tector in determining guilt? “Forty-nine male col- 
lege students, after random assortment into four 
groups, were required to enact one, both, or neither 
of two mock crimes. All were then given a guilty 
knowledge test, employing the GSR, which used six 
standard questions relating to each of the two crimes. 
A simple, objective, and a priori scoring system was 
used to determine guilt. Forty-four or 89.8% of the 
Ss were assigned to their correct group, against a 
chance expectancy of 25%. Considering the crimes 
separately, all Ss innocent of a crime were correctly 
classified, while 44 or 50 interrogations of guilty Ss 
gave guilty classifications, a total of 93.996 correct 
classification against a chance expectancy of 50%. 
... Detection of guilty knowledge . . . is demon- 
strably capable of very high validity in those situa- 
tions where it can be used."—J. W. Russell. 


8261. Moed, Martin. (Inst. Crippled & Disabled, 
NYC) Pre-vocational evaluation of individuals 
with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959 
(Nov-Dec), 20(3), 3-5, 16.—Prevocational evalua- 
tion should be concerned with medical, physical, men- 
tal, and social functioning, and should be reviewed 
periodically from the time the client is 10-12 years 
old. Educational and therapeutic efforts should be 
directed at the increasing of practical employment 
potential Vocational evaluation should involve the 
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observation of the client, under training conditions, 
while he is performing a wide range of work samples 
which are realistically related to the opportunities he 
may have. Research findings relevant to the pre- 
vocational phase and experiences with the vocational 
phase are given.—T. E. Newland. 

8262. Mysak, Edward D. (Purdue U.) Sig- 
nificance of neurophysiological orientation to cere- 
bral palsy habilitation. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 
24, 221-230.—A general outline and theoretical ra- 
tionale for the Bobath approach are specifically de- 
Scribed and comparisons made between conventional 
and neurophysiological Concepts. A discussion of the 
general approach to speech therapy is presented, and 
theoretical implications to speech and language habili- 
tation are emphasized. F. Palmer. 


8263. Norris, Howard Jerome. (Syracuse U.) 
An exploration of the relation of certain theoreti- 
cal constructs to a behavioral syndrome of brain 
pathology. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3840.— Abstract. 


8264. Rhodes, John Marshall. (U. Southern 
California) The effect of motor ability loss on 
cognition and emotion, Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3842-3843,—Abstract, 


8265. Riklan, Manuel; Diller, Leonard ; Weiner, 
Herman, & Cooper, Irving S. (St. Barnabas Hosp., 
NYC) Psychological studies on effects of chemo- 
surgery of the basal ganglia in Parkinsonism: I. 
Intellectual functioning. AMA Arch, gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960(Jan), 2, 32-41.—Administration of the 
Wechsler scale to 89 patients, shortly before and after 
unilateral surgery or 97 (mean) months later, 
showed a general immediate decline in scores with a 
return to the preoperative levels 9 months later. 
“Preoperative neurologic and mental condition of the 
S is of primary significance in determining the dif- 
ferential reactions to brain surgery."—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

8266. St. Onge, Keith R, & Calvert, James J. 
(U. New Mexico) The brain stem damage syn- 
drome: Speech and Psychological factors. J, 
speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 43-50.—Description of 
the speech and psychological factors involved in the 
brain damage syndrome, Tracheostomy is an un- 
avoidable interference in normal speech. Speech of 
the stem damage cases in this study was often par- 
tially or totally absent. The presence of aphasia is 
difficult to establish by tests in more serious cases. 
Symbolic loss was present in some. Paranoid and 
hostile symptoms were present in 2 cases. Patients 
with stem damage often Show serious degrees of 
spastic involvement and cannot close the airway with 
a finger due to their involvement. Normal respira- 
tory ЧЫДЫ Should be reinstituted аз soon as possi- 
ble. Practical stimulation and foods of various tex- 
tures and consistencies are helpful, 


5 case studies are 
presented.—M. F. Palmer. 


aged institutionalized children who were mentally re- 
tarded and whose speech and language development 
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18-24 months later, and 36-42 months after initia] 
examination, of word imitation, intelligibility of spon- 
taneous speech, sentence length, and communicative 
attitudes. Varying improvement was seen in all 
measures, If communication is severely limited be- 
yond 7 years of age, these children will rarely obtain 
more than rudimentary speech and language develop- 
ment. It was also felt that behavioral disturbances 
as well as neurological factors limited the communi- 
cative potential of these children.—M. F, Palmer. 


8268. Sevost'ianova, G. А. (Central Advanced 
Training Inst. Physicians, Moscow, Russia) Oso- 
bennosti narusheniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel'nosti 
u bol'nykh s porazheniem mezhutochnogo mozga. 
[Some features of the disturbance of higher nervous 
activity in patients with lesions of the diencephalon.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 652-664.—The 
higher nervous activity of 26 Ss with diencephalic 
lesions was studied by means of motor conditioning. 

n 21 Ss a weakness in the excitatory and inhibitory 

processes and in their lability was observed. Posi- 
tive and inhibitory conditioned reactions were elabo- 
rated slowly and were unstable. Generalization of 
excitation was observed along with phenomena of 
successive inhibition. As a rule, dissociation of the 
joint activity of the 2 signal systems took place. In 
another group of 5 Ss with less severe lesions, in- 
ternal inhibition and its lability were affected the 
most. All data obtained corroborated fully clinical 
observations.—/. D. London. 


8269. Springer, Kayla Jaffe. (Clark U.) A 
study of the microgenesis of percepts in brain- 
injured and normal adults, Dissertation Abstr, 
1960(Jan), 20, 2910.—Abstract. 


8270. Thelander, Н. E. (Children's Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Observations on the develop- 
ment of brain-damaged children: A follow-up 
study. Cerebral paky Rev., 1959 (Nov-Dec), 20(3), 
8-9.—Of the 107 children followed up over a 
year period, 62 had attended a cerebral palsy nursery 
School which provided intensive individual evaluation, 
17 were in regular public school classes, 32 were in 
public school classes for the physically handicapped, 

7 were in classes for the retarded, 16 were kept at 
home, 14 had been institutionalized, and 11 had died. 
Some of the post-nursery-school placement problems 
are described, and certain medical and genetic re- 
search needs are identified. — T, E. Newland. 


8271. Timberlake, William H. (Harvard Medi- 
cal School) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: 
Clinical neurology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 
116, 616-626.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8272. Walshe, Francis. Diseases of the nervous 
System. (9th ed.) Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1958. xvi, 373 р. $800.— This edition of 
à reference work and textbook includes revised chap- 
ters on the following topics: space-occupying lesions 
within the skull (tumor, abscess, hematoma) ; vascu- 
lar disorders of the brain ; epilepsy ; migraine; acute 
infections of the nervous System; syphilis; multiple 
sclerosis ; neurological manifestations of vitamin B12 
deficiency ; paralysis agitans; Sydenham's chorea; 
concussions and contusions of the brain; spinal cord 
compression and injuries; Friedreich's disease; mus- 
cular atrophies; myasthenia gravis; polyneuritis; 
lead poisoning; common affections of the crani 
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nerves; protrusion of lumbar intervertebral discs and 
sciatica; affections of the spinal nerves; common 
nervous affections of infancy and childhood; bromide 
intoxication; spasmodic forticollis; occupational 
cramps; and the diagnosis of anxiety neurosis, hys- 
teria, and “traumatic neurosis.” 2 new chapters on 
hepatic coma and hepatolenticular degeneration are 
also included.—J. E. Wilson, Jr. 

8273. Weiner, Herman. (New York U.) An in- 
vestigation of symptom severity and certain auto- 
nomic and psychological indices of stress in Park- 
inson’s disease. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Apr), 
20, 4190-4191.—A bstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6742, 6749, 7963, 7965, 7973, 
7981, 7986, 8076, 8077(a), 8078, 8090) 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


8274. Angers, William P. (Fordham U.) Job 
counseling of the epileptic. J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 
49, 123-132.—Information on 1521 rehabilitated epi- 
leptics. Job opportunities are available to the epi- 
leptic, but he may find difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment because of his attitude towards his physi- 
cal and emotional handicaps and because of the 
attitude of the public towards him. (a) Number of 
men was more than women. (b) Largest number 
were of white race. (c) Large number were not 
married, possibly due to a restriction by 17 states. 
(d) Of average age at onset, in keeping with other 
studies. (e) Little was known about the cause. (f) 
Effectiveness of job counseling, guidance, training, 
and placement was analyzed and discussed with cues 
for counselors and psychologists. (g) Importance of 
considering the Adlerian concept of compensation 
used by the epileptic in the selection of an occupa- 
tion was discussed. (h) The amount of counseling 
should be proportional to the degree of prejudice to 
which the epileptic is exposed. (i) Direction which 
future studies of epilepsy should take was indicated. 
—Author abstract. 


8275. Apton, Adolph Abraham. The handi- 
capped: A challenge to the non-handicapped. 
New York: Citadel, 1959. 124 p. $3.00.—A plastic 
surgeon discusses the problems of physical handicaps 
in childhood, adolescence, and adulthood. He calls 
for an end to the age-old discriminatory attitudes 
towards the handicapped, pointing out their needs 
and potentials. Central to his program is the co- 
Operation between physicians and educators to con- 
duct the social rehabilitation of the public towards 
the malformed by educating the youth and re-educat- 
ing the adult—V. Sanua. 

8276. Axelrod, S. (Duke U.) Effects of early 
blindness: Performance of blind and sighted chil- 
dren on tactile and auditory tasks. Amer. Found. 
Blind res. Ser., 1958, No. 7.—82 school-aged children 
with blindness of early onset and 82 sighted children 
were Ss in a study of light-touch and 2-point thresh- 
olds on 3 finger-tips and perofrmance of several com- 
plex tactile and auditory tasks. 20 late-blind Ss were 
compared with the other 2 groups on the complex 
tasks. Threshold differences between sighted and 
early-blind Ss depended upon sex and finger tested. 
However, early-blind Ss had lower 2-point limens 
than sighted Ss on the right index finger. Differ- 
ences in 2-point limen among the 3 fingers tested did 
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not depend upon fingers used in reading braille. 
However, Ss who read with their right index fingers 
had lower thresholds on all fingers tested than left or 
bimanual readers. Reading technique had no effect 
on light-touch sensitivity, On the most difficult of 
3 tactile abstraction tests early-blind performed less 
well than sighted Ss. Early-blind Ss were also in- 
ferior to sighted controls on matching problems in 
which the correct choice among 3 objects or 3 audi- 
tory stimuli was the object or stimulus identical to 
the one which was intermediate in space or time. 
Finally, early-blind performed less adequately than 
sighted Ss in transferring the solution from the 
matching problem. 


8277. Boyd, Greydon G. (New York-Bellevue 
Medical School) Hearing loss: What can be done 
about it. Philadelphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1959. 190 
р. $145.—A layman's guide to the common facts and 
problems of hearing. “Its object is to give simple 
practical information concerning the ear structure, 
what can go wrong with it, and how it can be cared 
for." Topics discussed include hearing tests, dis- 
eases of the ear, preventative and protective meas- 
ures, treatment and surgery, speech faults, lip read- 
ing, children’s deafness, hearing aids, occupation, and 
how to make effective use of impaired hearing. The 
appendix gives a list of hearing rehabilitation centers 
in the United States—J. C. G. Loring. 


8278. Cannon, William M. (Duke U.) A study 
of the responses of blind and sighted individuals 
to the Kuder Preference Record. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3815-3816.— Abstract. 


8279. Connor, Francis P., & Goldberg, I. Ignacy. 
(Columbia U.) Children with crippling conditions 
and special health problems. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 
29, 471-496.—Cerebral palsy continued to command 
more attention of researchers than other areas of 
disability. There was increased production of prac- 
tical and interpretive material for parents of dis- 
abled children, and of reports on more systematic 
approaches to parent education, guidance, and ther- 
apy. The ue of research design and analysis 
continued to suffer from inadequacy of size and 
selection of both Ss and controls. There is a tend- 
ency to neglect theoretical research and to concen- 
trate on immediate practical problems. 222-item 
bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. 


8280. DiCarlo, Louis M. (Syracuse U.) The 
deaf and hard of hearing. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 
497-518.— The last 5 years was a period of prolific 
and creative basic research in audition theory. Prac- 
tical research in the education and rehabilitation of 
the deaf was not conducted with the same spirit of 
objectivity and determination in examining crucial 
issues. Longitudinal studies beginning with dis- 
covery of hearing loss and terminating in adulthood 
should contribute to understanding of the adjustment 
process at different critical levels. Research in prog- 
ress on developmental and deviant behavior of the 
deaf should be accelerated. 141-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


8281. Doctor, Powrie Vaux. (Gallaudet Coll.) 
Deafness in the twentieth century. Amer. Ann. 
Deaf, 1959(Sep), 104, 330-334.—Current problems 
in working with the more ion acoustically im- 
paired are discussed under the headings of: (a) edu- 
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cational (the language handicap, with some 400 
speech and hearing clinics helping in the United 
States in 1959; the need for 500 properly prepared 
teachers, resulting in part from the increase of 2000 
in United States schools and classes in the past year; 
and the great task of helping the deaf acquire con- 
cepts), (b) the social problems of their functioning 
as a minority group, (c) the emotional handicap be- 
lieved to result from a breakdown in communication 
between the deaf and his environment, (d) training 
and placement problems in the vocational area, (e) 
the problems attending the increasing work with the 
deaf who are also otherwise disabled, and (f) the 
importance of work with the parents of the deaf.— 
T. E. Newland. 


8282. Dover, Francis T. (New York Guild for 
the Jewish Blind, NYC) Readjusting to the onset 
of blindness. Soc. Casewk., 1959(Jun), 40, 334- 
338.—Deals with the newly blinded adult and some of 
the dynamics of the adjustive process. As the newly 
blinded person copes with his new, extremely difficult 
life situation, his characteristic reactions may include 
isolation, depression, projection, denial, integration, 
and mobilization, Not every newly blinded person 
goes through these various stages. АП these reac- 
tions can be experienced simultaneously, partially, 
one at a time, or in different combinations. A case is 
cited to illustrate the phases in one client's reactions 
and the casework process that was used to help her 
mobilize new strengths.—G. Hearn. 


8283. DuBois, Franklin S. (Silver Hill, Valley 
Rd., New Canaan, Conn.) Review of psychiatric 
progress 1959: Rehabilitation and occupational 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960( Jan) 116, 657- 
662.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8284. Falconer, George A. (Illinois State Nor- 
mal Coll.) Teaching machines for the deaf, Volta 
Rev., 1960(Feb), 62, 50-62, 76.—Appropriately de- 
signed teaching machines are possibilities for increas- 
ing teacher efficiency. Skinner’s machine and tech- 
niques are described and modified for a study of 
teaching language concepts. “Ап electrically ener- 
vated, stimulus-response, multiple-choice, immediate 
reinforcement device was designed, constructed, and 
tested to explore the possibilities of using a machine 
to teach word recognition to young deaf children. 
Eight subjects learned 13.75 nouns in about 50 min- 
utes, spending only five minutes a day at the machine 
for ten consecutive school days. Retention after two 
weeks was nearly perfect.”—J, M. Snyder. 


8285. Fuller, Carl Wellington. (Northwestern 
U.) А study of the growth and organization of 
certain mental abilities in young deaf children. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2382.—Abstract. 


8286. Green, S. L., Schur, H., & Lipkowitz, M. 
H. Study of a dwarf. Psychoanal. Stud. Child, 
1959, 14, 236-250—The case of a 10-yr.-old pre- 
maturely born primordial dwarf demonstrates how 
presenting symptomatology can be explained by those 
differences which not only contributed directly to a 
stunted ego development but also of necessity could 
not be met satisfactorily by the environment and 
rather provoked a frustrating response. The in- 
nately defective essential autonomous apparatuses 
played a decisive role in the pattern of pathological 
development.—D. Prager. 
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8287. Haber, Wilfred. (New York U.) The 
contribution of selected variables to success ог 
failure in a vocational rehabilitation evaluation, 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4171-4172.—Ab- 
stract. 


8288. Hutton, Charles; Curry, E. Thayer, & 
Armstrong, Mary Beth. (U. Illinois)  Semi-diag- 
nostic test materials for aural rehabilitation. 7, 
speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 319-329.— Description of 
new discrimination tests intended primarily for meas- 
urement of intelligibility gains in auditory rehabilita- 
tion. Consideration was given to phonetic occurrence 
of key sounds, ease of error analysis, word famili- 
arity, phonetic contrast within answer sets, and 
ability to discriminate between good and poor listen- 
ers. Test was compared with other auditory tests 
and found to be sensitive to different kinds of hear- 
ing loss and to yield desirable estimates of discrimi- 
nation ability.—M. F. Palmer. 


8289. Industrial Home for the Blind. Rehabili- 
tation of deaf-blind persons. Vol. V. Studies in 
the vocational adjustment of deaf-blind adults. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: Author, 1959. 324 p. $3.00.— (see 
33: 2018) This book contains: a general review of 
the vocational guidance, training, and placement of 
deaf-blind adults; a statistical analysis of the em- 
ployment experience within the workshops of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind; a review of place- 
ment opportunities outside of the IHB; and a sec- 
tion on deaf-blind homemakers, It is а tool for 
counselors and placement workers dealing with deaf- 
blind individuals. It is concluded that "where pa- 
tience has been applied to the guidance and training 
elements of the program, the possibilities for employ- 
ment within .. . the workshop are as complete as they 
are for blind persons."—N. J. Raskin. 


8290. Jacobson, E. The “exceptions”: An elabo- 
ration of Freud's character study. Psychoanal. 
Stud. Child, 1959, 14, 135-154. —4A ‘clinical case is 
presented to enlarge insight into the unconscious 
motivations of people with physical defects since 
birth or very early life—the narcissistic aggressive 
nature of their oedipal strivings, their rebellious and 
ambitious aims and claims, their resistance to accept 
the oedipal laws, the spiteful denial of their own 
conscience, the victory of their unconscious self- 
destructive trends and, underneath it all, their des- 
perate cry for a love they never received.—D. Prager. 


8291. Lincoff, Harvey A. (New York U., Belle- 
vue Medical Center) Bilateral central scotomas of 
hysterical origin. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1959 
(Aug), 62, 273-279.—Study of 3 cases suggests that 
Scotomas may be traced to faulty instructions by the 
examiner. The hysteric may produce any field de- 
sired of him.—R. L. Sulzer. ; 


8292. Mendelson, Jack H., Siger, Leonard, & 
Solomon, Philip. (Boston City Hosp., Mass.) Psy- 
chiatric observations on congenital and acquire 
deafness: Symbolic and Perceptual processes in 
dreams. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Apr), 116, 883- 
888.—"Twenty-six deaf college students were inter- 
viewed in the language of signs and manual alphabet 
to obtain information concerning the symbolic af 
perceptual processes experienced in their dreams. 
was found that the dreams of the congenitally dea 
were vivid, brilliantly colored, and reported as fre- 
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— quent in occurrence. Usually the language of signs 
— was the means of communication in the dream, but 

in dreams in which affect was prominent, primitive 
— signs were often utilized. The characteristic differ- 

“ences in the dreams of the deaf were most marked 
in the congenitally deaf, less marked in those with 
acquired deafness before age 5, and least marked in 
those with acquired deafness after age 5. The rele- 
vance of these findings to superego formation, non- 
verbal communication processes, and recent observa- 
tions in experimental sensory deprivation is dis- 
cussed."—N. H. Pronko. 

8293. Miller, Maurice H., & Bella, Jeanne L. 
(Kings County Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Limitations of selected frequency audiometry in 
the public schools. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 
402-407.—3630 Oto-check tests in the Greenwich 
Public School system in a 1-уеаг period showed that 
the audiometric frequency showing the greatest loss 
is not at 4000 cps. Screen testing limited to 2000 
and 4000 cps frequencies will fail to detect a signifi- 
cant number of children with hearing losses. A 3- 
Írequency test including 1000, 2000, and 4000 cps 
is almost as efficient as a complete 5-frequency sweep 
check, but the amount of time saved is negligible.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

8294. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Tanno, Yuji; Oh- 
waki, Mieko; Hariu, Tohru; Hayasaka, Kazuko, 
& Miyake, Keiko. Construction of an intelligence 
test for the blind. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 18, 
45-65.—The Kohs Block Design Test was trans- 
lated into varying tactile surfaces using cloths of 
different textures. Тһе blocks were enlarged, the 
time allowed increased. 345 totally blind, aged 8-20, 
in various Japanese cities, were tested with this 

odified Kohs. Scores and number of successful 
Subtests increased with age, but distribution was bi- 
modal. The inferior group was largest, above aver- 

age next, with relatively few persons in the middle 
range. Conclusions are doubtful due to the small 
number of Ss.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

8295, Padden, Donald А.  (Gallaudet Coll.) 
Ability of deaf swimmers to orient themselves 
when submerged in water. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1959 
(Sept), 104, 317-329.—105 male deaf students (28 
congenital, 30 postmeningitic, 30 caused otherwise, 
and 17 due to undetermined causes) and 23 hearing 
Ss were timed from complete immersion to return 
to surface. 2 series of trials were employed; with 
еуез uncovered and with eyes covered. The meningi- 
tis group took significantly longer time than did any 
of the other groups. When the total population was 

,Testructured into good and poor balance groups, the 
poor balance group did significantly less well. The 
blindfolded meningitic group did less well than did 
the other groups when blindfolded.—T. Е. Newland. 

‚8296. Rosenberg, Philip E. (Temple U.) Au- 
diometric considerations in stapes-mobilization 
Surgery. J, speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 21-24.— 

tapes-mobilization surgery presents a less distinct 
Prognosis for recovery of loss of hearing than fenes- 
tration. A case is presented calling attention to the 
fact that successful surgery on an ear with mixed 
deafness resulted in a marked loss of speech discrimi- 
nation. Complete closure of the air-borne gap left 
the patient with a high-frequency nerve loss, and 
resultant difficulty in discriminating consonant 
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sounds. Methods for estimating the “Carhart notch" 
and predicting postoperative hearing levels are sorely 
needed.—M. F. Palmer. 


8297. Rosenstein, Joseph. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Perception and cognition in deaf 
children. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3859. 
—Abstract. 


8298. Ruhm, Howard Bernard. (Northwestern 
U.) Speech discrimination in low frequency noise. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3860-3861.— 
Abstract. 


8299. Sortini, Adam J. (Children's Medical Cen- 
ter, Boston, Mass.) Importance of individual hear- 
ing aids and early therapy for preschool children. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 346-353.—Study of 25 
school-age children ranging from 6 to 12 years of age 
and 60 preschool-age children in terms of early diag- 
nosis, early therapy, and use of amplification in hear- 
ing for handicapped preschool children indicates that 
with favorable home environments and average or 
above average intelligence, a decision for school 
placement should not depend on db. loss alone. In- 
dividual hearing aids should be fitted as soon as possi- 
ble after diagnosis is made, Application every wak- 
ing hour and early therapy benefit not only the lan- 
guage development of children but behavior and per- 
sonality as well—M. F. Palmer. 


8300. Weinblatt, Bert Allan. (New York U.) 
The role of the organization of intellectual and 
emotional processes as it relates to performance 
on a physical rehabilitation program. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Apr), 20, 4181.—Abstract. 


8301. Wright, Beatrice A. (U. Kansas) Physi- 
cal disability: A psychological approach. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xx, 408 p. $6.00.—Ап inten- 
sive as well as extensive review of the state of knowl- 
edge regarding somatopsychological aspects of hu- 
man disability. Bibliography which includes most of 
the literature of scientific investigation in the field 
of the rehabilitation process, plus a wide variety of 
books and articles written by the disabled about them- 
selves and their problems. Emphasizes the author's 
own views regarding such matters as status problems, 
the significance of frustration, problems of motiva- 
tion, the impact of family and social milieu, self- 
valuation, and numerous other fundamental elements 
in the personality of the disabled.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also Abstracts 7908, 7963, 8078, 8382) 
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8302. A report of First National 
Community School J. educ. Sociol., 1959(Dec), 
33, 145-208.—The whole issue is given over to an 
explanation of the concept of the community school 
and a description of the Flint, Michigan, community 
school program. The Mott Foundation provides “the 
Flint Board of Education with funds necessary to 
carry out experimental projects in community im- 
provement which otherwise might not be attempted 
by an elective body [and] by seeking to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the public school as a focal point 
for the mustering of the community’s resources, 
bringing those resources to bear on the complexity of 
problems facing any community." The rationale of 
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the schools' strategic position for such a program is 
discussed.—C. Epstein. 


8303. Academia Sinica, Institute of Psychology, 
Division of Educational Psychology. A study of 
the age of school enrollment. Acta psychol. Sinica, 
1959, 3(6), 375-386.—The school enrollment age is 
an important problem in the school system. In order 
to find out the school enrollment age best suited for 
childrens’ psychological development, the author set 
up 6 experimental classes consisting of 6-year-old 
children (for comparison, corresponding classes of 
7-year-old children were also set up). The present 
paper summarized the psychological characteristics 
of the 6-year-old children in adapting to the school 
environment, taking responsibility of their own learn- 
ing, building up their moral quality as well as study- 
ing the major curriculum, ie. language and arith- 
metic, when the same teaching materials given to the 
7-year-old children were also tried on them. 1 year's 
study revealed that taking the present set-up in the 
school situation and the existing teaching method, it 
is feasible to allow children to begin their schooling 
at the age of б. This study also pointed out the prob- 
lems to be studied further, if the problem of school 
enrollment age is to be solved satisfactorily. 


8304. Angelino, Henry В. ((U. Oklahoma) 
Needed research. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 86-88. 
—More quantitative and qualitative research in edu- 
cation is needed. The number of hard-core research 
projects is small. АП aspects of the adolescent—his 
characteristics, development, behavior, and educa- 
tion—need careful and thorough analysis. We know 
too little about the adolescent himself, what he thinks, 
why he behaves as he does, and why his peers so 
often exert more influence over him than his parents 
or other adults. In the educational sphere we see 
that one of our major tasks is to motivate these 
youngsters, particularly the more able, to continue 
their education beyond high school. Thanks to sci- 
entific rivalry with Russia, adequate education of the 
academically talented has commanded action. Un- 
беге ea is a persistent phenomenon.—F, Gold- 
smith, 


8305. Berkowitz, Pearl H., & Rothman, Esther 
P. (Bellevue Hosp, NYC) The disturbed child: 
Recognition and psychoeducational therapy in the 
classroom. New York: New York Univer, Press, 
1960. vii, 204 p. $4.00 — Through a dynamic pres- 
entation of psychopathy teachers are exhorted to un- 
derstand emotional problems of pupils and to accept 
and, at times, meet their needs. Implements offered 
are creative arts, simple projective devices, e.g., sen- 
tence completion, and imaginative techniques for 
teaching reading. Much case material and a class- 
room session transcript.—J. M. Reisman. 


8306. Bower, Eli M., & Holmes, Jack. (Cali- 
fornia State Dept. Education, Sacramento) Emo- 
tional factors and academic achievement, Rev. 


educ. Res., 1959, 29, 529-544.—Concepts are deline- 
ated relating to screening and identification, pupil- 
teacher interactions, and preventive and therapeutic 
programs for the emotionally disturbed child. Dis- 
abilities in the basic school Subjects and their rela- 
tionship to emotional factors are discussed. Most of 
the investigations reviewed could have been improved 
if the hypotheses tested had been set up within a 
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framework of specific theory. 
F. Goldsmith. 


8307. Darley, John С. The impact of federal 
support on higher education. Amer. Psychologist, 
1959(Aug), 14, 480-488.—A major university today, 
public or private, engaged in graduate teaching and 
research cannot maintain its stature without the pres- 
ent partnership with the Federal Government. The 
“problem between higher education and federal agen- 
cies is how to manage the future of a partnership 
that has been on balance eminently good over the 
past decade.” Major sections are: The Educational 
Scene, Research Support (Alleged Evils of Federal 
Support, Benefits of Federal Support), A “Case His- 
tory.” Major “Institutions of higher education and 
those representing the scientific enterprise of the 
federal government are today completely dependent 
upon each other. . . . this relationship can be wisely 
managed, in such a way that both national and local 
interests can be met and strengthened.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 


8308. Eash, Maurice J. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll.) The school program: Nonclass experience. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 57-66.—A discussion of 
organized learning experiences held under the aus- 
pices of the school (but generally not as an integral 
part of the formal academic curriculum) under 3 
headings: definition, problems and concerns, and 
trends. 73-item bibliog —F, Goldsmith. 


8309. Ellis, Joseph R. (Indiana State Teachers 
Coll.) The school program: General instructional 
procedures. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 49-56.—At- 
tention is given to 4 basic aspects of instruction: 
organization of the learning situation, maintenance 
of interpersonal relations conductive to effective 
learning, guidance of learning experiences, an 
evaluation of learning. Methodical research in the 
last 6 years has tried to adapt scientific and tech- 
nological developments to improve educational meth- 
ods. Most studies reveal a greater concern for tech- 
niques of instruction than for a broader concept of 
method. The need for a theoretical framework to 
guide research in the area of methodology is critical 
for the entire field of education. 59-item bibliog.— 
F. Goldsmith. 


8310. Fauls, John Thomas. (Florida State U.) 
Superior readers versus mediocre readers: А com- 
Parison of ego organizations. Dissertation Absir., 
1960(Feb), 20, .3376-3377.— Abstract. 


8311. Ferreira, Joseph R., & Oakes, Phillip W. 
(Arcade, California Public Schools) Automatic 
data processing: An aid in studying pupil char- 
acteristics, Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960( Jan), 11, 3-5 
46.—Procedures involved in processing data on pub- 
lic school children and possible studies which schoo! 
systems can make are presented. Among the illus- 
trative findings on their 687 5th-graders are oe 
psychological tidbits: median percentile on the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Battery fell in the 7th decile, 
mean on California Test of Mental Maturity 
MM) IQ was 111, some 9% of the pupils had been 
evaluated by psychological service, reading test ү; : 
sults correlated .81 with CTMM IQs, and а ~: s 
correlation existed between the number of sibling: 
and achievement.—T. E. Newland. 


142-item bibliog— - 
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8312. Frymier, Jack R. (Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst) Research for undergraduates in teacher 
education. J. Teacher Educ., 1959(Dec), 10, 413- 
416.—Does involvement in reading original research 
reports or doing research as an undergraduate effect 
a change in attitude toward research? In pre- and 
posttests on knowledge of the scientific method, re- 
sults convinced the author that undergraduates are 
able and should do and read reasearch.—E. M. Bower. 

8313. Glazer, Nathan. (Smith Coll) Three 
possible contributions of sociology to education. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1959 (Nov), 33, 97-104.—Sociology 
may have contributions to make to education in 3 
areas: the problem of uncertain knowledge (the proc- 
ess whereby knowledge held only tentatively by scien- 
tists becomes solidified into certainty in institutional 
settings), the unintended influence of institutional 
settings (e.g, do institutional procedures help or 
hinder the fulfillment of those needs which are in- 
dependent of the institution's formal objective), the 
impact of class background on personality and 
achievement (e.g, how distinct are the values of 
American lower classes, to what extent do these 
classes share general American values, what are 
these general American values and from what do they 
derive).—C. Epstein. 

8314. Gottsegen, Monroe С, & Gottsegen, 
Gloria B. (Eds) (VA Regional Office, NYC) 
Professional school psychology. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1960. vi, 292 p. $7.75.—24 persons in 
the disciplines of education, psychiatry, clinical psy- 
chiatry, and sociology present a discussion and evalu- 
ation of current problems. The 1st section, on school 
and community, is presented in the main from a socio- 
psychological point of view. Examples: social and 
cultural changes in the suburbs affecting the school, 
problems of middle class urban neighborhood, de- 
prived neighborhood and its influence, prejudice and 
its effect upon the child. In Section II psychological 
Skills and techniques in testing and psychotherapy are 
discussed. The 3rd section concentrates upon specific 
problems in the handling of emotionally disturbed, re- 
tarded, and exceptionally gifted children. In the final 
Section the principles of techniques of research for 
increased contribution to the field of school psychol- 
Ogy are discussed. 288 refs.—F. Goldsmith. 

8315. Hofmann, Helmut. Children's drawings 
аз an indication of readiness for first grade. In 
Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child Development, 
Collected papers: Inter-institutional seminar in child 
development, 1957 (see 34: 5667). Рр. 33-47.— 
Since art work is so important in kindergarten pro- 
gtams the nature of children's drawings should 
provide us with important data as to children's readi- 
Ness for Ist-grade work. 428 drawings of 18 chil- 
dren were examined in sequential order of produc- 
tion using as criteria the following: creative approach 
to the task, composition of the picture, color usage, 
and orientation to task. The "nature" of the draw- 
ings does show a child's readiness-level for the 1st 
Stade. Successful performance in the art program 
depends mainly upon the totality of the child's de- 
velopment—the degree of integration of the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social dimensions.—H. An- 


* gelino. 


8316. Karl, S. Donald. (Ed.) The college hand- 
ook, New York: College Entrance Examination 
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Board, 1959. xlix, 556 p. $2.00.—Directed to stu- 
dents, parents and guidance counselors. It contains 
descriptive statements of each institution, written by 
member colleges for the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Each statement also summarizes terms 
of admission, study programs, degrees granted, ex- 
penses, and financial aids.—R. Glaser. 

8317. Lawhead, Victor B. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll.) The school program: Aims of secondary 
education. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 23-33.—A 
general review from 1954 to 1959. 54-item bibliog. 
—F. Goldsmith. 

8318. Los Angeles County Schools, Division of 
Research and Guidance. Guiding today's children. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1959. 
хі, 295 p. $4.75.—“. . . a resource for teachers and 
administrators in understanding and helping boys and 
girls in elementary schools.” This book replaces the 
Guidance Handbook for Elementary Schools pub- 
lished in 1948. The 3 major parts are: studying and 
understanding children, understanding and planning 
for children with special needs, school staff work to- 
gether for children and evaluating guidance services. 
Part I includes chapters on teacher observing and 
listening, child expression of ideas and feelings, study 
of children in groups, and use of standardized tests 
and records. Part II deals with the mentally retarded 
child, vision and hearing difficulties, speech problems, 
emotionally disturbed children, and the bright and 
gifted. Chapters in Part III discuss the use of rec- 
ords in guidance; planning a school-wide testing pro- 
gram; grouping for learning; evaluating growth and 
learning; working with parents, use of special study, 
guidance conferences, and committees; working with 
the community; and stimulating the staff's profes- 
sional growth. The book also includes a very brief 
Part IV on evaluating guidance services and 2 ap- 
pendices, The 1st appendix provides sample forms 
and records, and the 2nd provides a comprehensive 
list of standardized tests grouped by type.—W. Cole- 
man. 

8319. McClusky, Howard Y.  (U. Michigan) 
Some propositions in support of the community 
school: A summary. J. educ. Sociol., 1959 (Dec), 
33, 179-183.— (see 34: 8302) 8 propositions main- 
taining that a very small percentage of the regular 
school budget will provide funds for a program which 
brings most of the community population into active 
participation in courses and other programs held in 
the schools. This increases the willingness of the 
public to support the schools and strengthens family 
ties because people of all ages gather at the local 
schools. The community school may become a center 
for the consideration and solution of neighborhood 
problems, a major educative force for all people, 
helping to “create a set of common values which con- 
tribute to the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
community." Because of the universality of the com- 
munity school, it provides a basis for meaningful 
communication with people of other countries. Ulti- 
mately, it is a test of the validity of American ideals 
because of its democratic structure and functioning. 
—C. Epstein. 

8320. Mendenhall, Charles B., Laughlin, Hugh 
D., & Harmer, Earl W. (Ohio State U.) The 
school program: Curriculum content and organi- 
zation. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 34-48.—Special 
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emphasis since 1954 is: development of curricula for 
the academically gifted or talented and the juvenile 
delinquent, the core program, and appraisal and criti- 
cism of secondary education. 100-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


8321. Montague, Joel B., Jr. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington) Some problems of selection for second- 
ary schools in England: Implications for the U. S. 
J. educ. Sociol, 1959(Apr), 32, 374—378 —Major 
criticisms of both Labour and Conservative political 
leaders in England are summarized: the examination 
system arouses emotional tension and anxiety, a child 
of 11 is too young to be subjected to the rigorous 
exam, the validity of the exam is questioned, selec- 
tion system results in class distinctions, selection is 
not on basis of ability, and the serious drop-out prob- 
lem.—S. M. Amatora. 


8322. Muntz, Earl E. (New York U.) Educa- 
tion and scarcity in the top level labor force in the 
United States. J. educ. Sociol., 1959 (Nov), 33, 105- 
123.—Discussion of the factors precipitating the im- 
balance between the growing need for high level em- 
ployees in business, industry, and science and the 
supply of college graduates. "If America is to have 
an adequate high quality top level labor supply, it 
would seem that the solutions lie in a reemphasis upon 
basic secondary education, adequate financial support 
for public and private sectors of higher education, 
and assistance to capable young persons so that the 
individual and the nation may capitalize upon their 
talents. Dedication to higher education of a larger 
share of the gross national income, derived from 
taxes, from the public, and from private industry, 
seems to offer the only ultimate means of satisfying 
the steadily growing demand for a larger proportion- 
ate labor supply of the highest quality needed in the 
economy."—(C. Epstein. 


8323. Redl, Fritz, & Wattenberg, William W. 
(Wayne State U.) Mental hygiene in teaching. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. xiv, 562 p. 
$5.50.— The purpose of this textbook is to bring 
teachers some basic principles of mental hygiene and 
to relate these principles to the educational process. 
Discussions of motivation, behavior mechanisms, 
growth, normality, and adjustment are followed by 
applications in classroom learning and the social 
structure of the school Research in clinical and 
social psychology is used to document the principles 
presented. In sections on "Diagnostic "Thinking" 
and "Influence Techniques" ways are shown in which 
information on causes of children’s difficulties can 
be used to devise constructive programs for coping 
with school difficulties. A mental health glossary 
and audio-visual aids are included.—R. A. Hagin. 


8324. Ryan, W. Carlson. (U. North Carolina) 
Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Mental 
health in education. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 
116-641.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8325. Sprigle, Herbert A. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) A factor analytic study of family relation- 
ships in a group of academic achievers and under- 
achievers. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2894— 
2895.—Abstract. 


8326. Thistlethwaite, Donald L, (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ш.) College environ- 
ments and the development of talent. Science, 
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1959(Jul), 130, 71-76.—"A method for comparing 
the effectiveness of undergraduate colleges in stimu- 
lating their students to seek the PhD is described, 
The procedure yields separate measures of produc- 
tivity in the natural sciences and in the arts, humani- 
ties, and social sciences adjusted to control differences 
in college talent supplies." Tables of results are pre- 
sented indicating relationships between PhD produc- 
tivity and (a) type of undergraduate institution, (b) 
geographical location of institutions, (c) religious 
affiliation of institution, and (d) college characteris- 
tics. Traits of faculty behavior related to PhD pro- 
ductivity are discussed and summarized in 2 tables. 
"The results suggest that the productivity measures 
have substantial validity, and argue for the im- 
portance of faculty behaviors in stimulating or in- 
hibiting intellectual achievement.’—S. J. Lachman. 


8327. Travers, Robert M. W. An introduction 
to educational research. New York: Macmillan, 
1958. xvii, 466 p. $5.75.—2 types of readers are 
envisioned for this book: educational research work- 
ers and users of educational research results, such as 
teachers. Emphasis is placed on conducting research 
within a framework of theory and the relationship 
of educational research to social science research. 
The content of educational research includes human 
development, curriculum, Sociological and economic 
conditions affecting education, educational engineer- 
ing, and institutional research. In discussing the re- 
search process, separate chapters are devoted to the 
following topics: selecting the problem, measurement 
in research, use of multiple observations in measure- 
ment, validity of measurement, nature of observation 
with some direct approaches, complex procedures and 
indirect approaches to observation, survey methods, 
prediction studies, studies of development, experi- 
mentation in education, problems of research design, 
and data processing and reporting. The concluding 
chapter discusses the major factors eliciting educa- 
tional research. Ammons’ theory of error is given 
in the appendix as an example of a behavioral science 
theory. 110-item bibliog —W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 6787, 6797) 
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8328. Abercrombie, M. L. Johnson. The ana- 
tomy of judgment. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
156 p. $4.50.—The author reveals her experiences 
in teaching students that “we learn to make better 
judgments if we can become aware of some of the 
factors that influence their formation." Students 
were registered in biology courses, In Part I of the 
book, the author deals with how existing schemata 
influence perception of data, beliefs about studied 
materials, and acquisition of facts. In Part II she 
describes how students improved their thinking in 
a group discussion class by becoming aware of the 
personal element in defining terms, by classifying 
data, by evaluating evidence, and by learning tO 
tolerate change.—N. М. Chansky. 

8329. Anderson, С. С. (U. Alberta) The new 
STEP Essay test as a measure of composition 
ability. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 95-102— 
4 sources of test error exist for the composition test: 
unrepresentativeness of the sample topic, inconsist 
ency in the composition function, variation in mark- 
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ers, and differences in marking occasions. 55 8th- 
grade students were given the topics from both forms 
of the STEP Essay Level 3 in 8 different occasions 
with 3 markers used. Analysis of variance showed 
significant variance for different testing occasions, 
markers, and tests as well as the interaction of mark- 
ers with marking occasions. Well-known sources of 
variability in marking seem to remain despite the 
marking schedule for the STEP.—W. Coleman. 


8330. Barlow, J. A. Project tutor. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 15-20.—The “self-instruction device" 
or "semi-automatic tutor" (the "teaching machine") 
"permits the student to work at his own pace and to 
actively interact with the author of the 'program' 
(sequence of questions and answers) through the 
medium of the device. The basic factors involved in 
the success of such devices as teaching aids appear to 
be: (1) immediate information of his correctness at 
each step provided to the student as he works; (2) 
a study program which covers the material by small 
steps and leads the student by successive approxima- 
tions to a mastery of material which is adaptable to 
this procedure; (3) complete information as to in- 
dividual student progress provided to the instructor." 
—C. H. Ammons. 


8331. Bean, John E. (Brigham Young U.) 
Arithmetical understandings of elementary-school 
teachers. Elem. sch. J., 1959 (May), 59, 447-450.— 
А questionnaire devised to determine the relationship 
between test scores (Glennon's Test of Basic Mathe- 
matical Understandings) and various criteria includ- 
ing teachers’ self-perceptions of mathematical com- 
petence before and after taking the test, the teachers" 
attitudes toward teaching arithmetic, and variables 
that might influence a teacher's understandings as 
measured by the test was sent to 450 classroom teach- 
ers in 7 of the 40 school districts in Utah. Results 
indicated that teachers’ scores increased with both 
amount of college preparation and years of experi- 
ence.—S. M. Amatora. 


8332. Blanchard, Marion U.  (Fordham U.) 
Arithmetic redirected. Са. Educator, 1959 (Nov), 
30, 199-201.— Based upon the principles of educa- 
tional psychology, a new program for learning and 
teaching arithmetic developed from an understanding 
of the basic principles of mathematics is presented 
in a step-by-step approach for all elementary grades. 
Mathematical concepts are developed, visual material 
utilized, and the entire program reorganized and ac- 
celerated.—S. M. Amatora, 


, 8333. Blyth, John W. (Hamilton Coll.) Teach- 
Ing machines and human beings. Educ. Rec., 1960, 
41, 116-129.—Discussion of the use of teaching ma- 
Chines as developed by Skinner. Observations are 
based on an experimental class in logic. Advantages 
in the use of machines, program requirements and 
techniques, as well as educational implications, are 
treated. Major advantages are increased efficiency of 
learning and greater mastery of subject matter.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


8334. Catterall, Calvin D. & Weise, Phillip. 
(San Gabriel Schools, Calif.) A perceptual ap- 
Proach to early reading difficulties. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1959(Nov), 10, 212-219, 225.—Disturbances in 
perceptual, maturational, and psychological develop- 
ment need to be considered in addition to factors of 
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a "procedural" and a "psychological" nature. Screen- 
ing techniques and instructional procedures should in- 
corporate consideration of perceptual factors which 
necessitate the evaluation of facets such as the child's 
mobility, visual-motor functioning, body and space 
orientation, and figure-background orientation. “The 
movement away from labeling [children] as ‘brain 
injured’ to ‘neurologically handicapped’ and even 
‘biologically impaired’ denotes that current thinking 
is being directed to the concept that many . . . have 
a disturbance in the perceptual-development growth 
of the child, rather than any definite trauma to the 
brain cells as the older term implied."—T. E. New- 
land. 

8335. Daniels, J. C., Diack, Hunter. (U. Not- 
tingham, England) The phonic word method. 
Read. Teacher, 1959(Oct), 13, 14-21.—"In teaching 
children to read we are not teaching the meanings of 
words, but the meanings of letters. . . . A letter is 

. an instruction . . . to изе... voice muscles in 
such a way as to produce a particular sound." The 
concept of "seeing as a whole" is criticized. The 
author's method of reading instruction is described; 
features are: vocabulary control by phonic com- 
plexity, close attention to relationship of visual and 
aural analysis, teaching phonics by whole words and 
in a functional manner. 2 investigations of this 
method compared with others are reported briefly. In 
both the groups taught by the author's method re- 
sults are statistically significantly higher. Differ- 
ences of author's with Flesch's point of view are 
discussed. 16 refs.—C. R. Wurtz. 

8336. Durkin, Dolores. (Columbia U.) A case- 
study approach toward an identification of factors 
associated with success and failure in learning to 
read. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960(Jan), 11, 26-33.— 
Test data (Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Test, 
Lee-Clark Reading Test, Pintner-Cunningham, Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities, and the Revised Stanford- 
Binet), teacher reports, and evaluation data are pre- 
sented on 6 lst-grade boys. The complexity of the 
ронак factors is briefly discussed.—T. E. New- 
land. 

8337. Eisner, Sigmund, & Rohde, Kermit. (Ore- 
gon State Coll) Note taking during or after the 
lecture. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 301-304.—Stu- 
dents in a college English literature class were given 
2 lectures. During one they took notes and studied 
afterward; during the other they listened and then 
took notes and studied afterward. Several days later 
they were given the “early” test of true-false items 
and an essay question; 3 weeks later the “late” test 
of true-false items only. The data on 44 students 
gave no significant differences between the 2 methods 
on either the early or the late true-false test (either 
for the total group or for good and poor students 
taken separately). Nor did the comparison of the 
essay tests from the “during” and “after” groups 
yield a significant difference. Hence, no evidence 
was found to support the belief that note-taking it- 
self during lecture is any more effective than note- 
taking immediately after lecture. 

8338. Fry, E. Teaching machine dichotomy: 
Skinner vs. Pressey. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 11-14. 
—"Tn the field of teaching machines there is а dichot- 
omy of opinion with respect to response mode, step, 
size, amount of error desirable, learning theory, views 
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on intelligence, and the supplementing of traditional 
instructional methods. What we need now are a lot 
of good experimental studies, both theoretical and 
applied in nature."—C. Н. Ammons. 


8339. Gliessman, David. (U. Illinois) Under- 
standing in reading from the viewpoint of sentence 
psychology. Read. Teacher, 1959 (Oct), 13, 22-28.— 
The reading process and teaching of reading is ana- 
lyzed in terms of O. H. Mowrer's sentence condition- 
ing theory (see 29: 5637). “Spoken words . . . 
arouse meaning responses as they . . . become signs 
of real experiences." By conditioning printed words 
become signs of experiences. In developing sentence 
meaning a subject becomes a conditional stimulus and 
a predicate an unconditional stimulus; the reader 
needs to actively search out this relationship. Some 
implications for teaching of reading and reading re- 
tardation are pointed out. 20 refs.—C. R. Wurtz. 


8340. Goins, Jean Turner. (North St. Paul- 
Maplewood Schools, Minnesota) Visual and audi- 
tory perception in reading. Read. Teacher, 1959 
(Oct), 13, 9-13.—Reading-readiness perceptual train- 
ing is designed to focus the child's attention to certain 
types of his visual and auditory experiences. А 
good reader has or develops "strength of closure" in 
visual perception. Training in recognition of pho- 
netic units and their order is significant in auditory 
training. “Аз soon as the child learns several words 
by the look and say method . . . attention should be 
called to the sequence and pattern of letters in the 
words ... for the relation of the parts to the whole 
is of paramount importance in accurate recognition.” 
Suggestions are made for teaching the slow develop- 
ing reader.—C. R. Wurtz. 


8341. Jarolimek, John, & Foster, Clifford D. 
(San Diego State Coll.) Quantitative concepts in 
fifth-grade social-studies textbooks. Elem. sch. J., 
1959(May), 9, 437-442.—А Нег an analyses of 3 
widely used textbooks, a multiple-choice test of 48 
items was prepared and administered to 500 children 
in 15 schools in San Diego County, California. The 
study revealed that children who are average or better 
in intelligence and in reading ability understand about 
% the concepts in their social studies textbooks. 
Children below average in intelligence or in reading 
ability understand less than 14 of the concepts.—S. 
M. Amatora. 


8342. Keislar, Evan R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The development of understanding in 
arithmetic by a teaching machine. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 247-253.—14 elementary school pupils 
responded individually to a set of 110 multiple-choice 
items in a teaching machine. The performance of 
each child was graphically recorded. Ss performed 
significantly better on a test of understanding of areas 
of rectangles than did their matched controls who 
received no planned instruction on this topic. The 
principles of programing are discussed and illus- 
trated. Suggestions given for the revision of the 
program, which appeared to be too difficult for most 
pupils, include the introduction of smaller step and a 
greater variety of types of multiple-choice items. 

8343. Klugh, Н. E., Deterline, W. A., & Hend- 
erson, D. E. (Alma Coll) А note on the teach- 
ing of Skinner's descriptive behaviorism in the 
fifth grade. J. educ. Psychol., 1960( Apr), 51, 74-75. 
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—An unselected 5th-grade class of 33 children served 
as Ss in an exploratory study of the limits and possi- 
bilities of teaching simple concepts of Skinner's be- 
haviorism in the elementary grades. Skinner box 
demonstrations were given twice a week as part of 
the regular science program. Concepts demonstrated 
were reinforcement, extinction, secondary reinforce- 
ment, discrimination, generalization, partial rein- 
forcement, and chaining. Children operated the ap- 
paratus, drew graphs, and took part in discussions 
relating the concepts demonstrated to human be- 
havior. The children were enthusiastic, interested, 
and apparently acquired an elementary understanding 
of these concepts in terms of human behavior.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

8344. McCracken, Glenn. (New Castle Public 
Schools, Pa.) The value of the correlated visual 
image. Read. Teacher, 1959 (Oct), 13, 29-33.—The 
New Castle Reading Experiment, now in its 13th 
year, is described as testing the use of the correlated 
visual image in primary reading. This teaching 
method uses film strips for initial instruction, then 
follows with workbooks and books for practice and 
extended reading. “Їп 37 different classes achieve- 
ment scores have been about 40% improved." Much 
improvement has been realized among slower chil- 
dren. Success is ascribed to increased interest, longer 
attention span, vividness of percepts, increased group 
discussion, use of the blackboard for writing on the 
projected image, better class control, and greater op- 
portunity for word games. The larger type size at a 
distance seems to be better suited to the visual needs 
of younger children. —C. R. Wurtz. 

8345. Maillard, M., Lafargue, O., Malvy, L. Le 
dépistage de la dyslexie. [The detection of dys- 
Іехіа] BINOP, 1959(Nov-Dec), 15, 291-322— 
Dyslexia is little understood. Parents are amazed 
to be told that their children's difficulties in learning 
to read are a curable “illness.” Dyslexia is used to 
cover all problems in learning to read and spell. 
Causes may be hypoacusis, retardation in language 
development, or difficulties in spatial-temporal or- 
ganization. WISC subtests especially useful in diag- 
nosis of dyslexia are: Information, Memory for 
Digits, Picture Arrangement, and Object Assembly. 
Case studies illustrate problems in dyslexia.—F. М. 
Douglass. 


„8346. Masuda, Koichi; Tanaka, Seigo; Naka- 
nishi, Nobuo, & Seki, Jyun-ichi. (Osaka U., Japan) 
Kaka kyoka kyoikuho ni kansuru kyoiku shinriga- 
kuteki kenkyuü: IX. (Shokugyoka) Mokko по 
kihon dosa no Һубка ni kansuru kenkyü. [Psycho- 
logical studies on learning of school subjects: IX. 
Educational psychological study of teaching methods 
of vocation as a subject of secondary school] Jap. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 170-175.— (see 34: 8355) 
61 boys were randomly selected from the 8th grade 
of 3 secondary schools, 3 fundamental tasks of wood- 
work, sawing, planing and holemaking; а mechanical 
aptitude test; and vocational aptitude test were pet 
formed by the Ss, It was found that “there was nO 
correlation among the scores except one between 
quantities of sawing and hole-making, both of which 
contain the same factor of speed.” English summary: 
—S. Ohwaki. 

8347. Matsubara, Tatsuya. (Tanaka Inst. Edu- 
cational Research, Japan) Readiness пі kansur" 
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jikkenteki kenkyü: Jyoho kuku o chüshin ni. 
[An experimental study on readiness: For multiplica- 
tion facts.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 148-158. 
—Ss were 1046 children of 2nd and 3rd grades in 
primary school. They were divided into 4 homo- 
geneous groups and the experiment started at different 
times of the year for each group. Beside 5 arith- 
metic tests which were given in 16 weeks, intelligence 
test, guess-who test, self-diagnosis test, preference 
test, memory-ability test, home environment test, etc., 
were administered. The standard of the Committee 
of Seven on Grade Placing of Arithmetic Topics 
was adopted as the criterion of mastery of the multi- 
plication facts learning. It was found that the most 
adequate mental level for the teaching of multiplica- 
tion facts was 8-1. From the results of personality 
tests, 10 factors were enumerated as in favor of 
arithmetic readiness. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


8348. Miller, Neal E. (Ed.) Graphic communi- 
cation and the crisis in education. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1957. 120 p. 
$2.00.—The persistent teacher shortage focuses atten- 
tion on the greater utilization of newer audio-visual 
materials to improve the teaching-learning process. 
Phonograph records in foreign language teaching, 
tape recorders in public speaking classes, eye-move- 
ment cameras for the diagnosis of poor reading 
habits, and projection devices to cure such habits are 
examples of the application of new techniques by 
“alert teachers.” Pictorial and film tests are suitable, 
as demonstrated by J. C. Flanagan’s studies during 
World War II, for such subjects as art, architecture, 
map reading, shop safety, etiquette, and leadership. 
The pupils “learn to perceive complex patterns of 
stimuli and respond appropriately to them.” The 1st 
part of this volume is concerned with the barriers to 
the optimum use of graphic communication and the 
techniques for overcoming them. The 2nd part deals 
mostly with an analysis of research on the funda- 
mental factors of teaching learning via graphic 
media: drive (motivation), cue (stimulus), response 
(participation), and reward (reinforcement). The 
book concludes with suggestions for further research. 
75-item bibliog —W. W. Brickman. 

8349. Mooney, Ross L. (Ohio State U.) The 
perceptive process in reading. Read. Teacher, 1959 
(Oct), 13, 34-39.—“Reading is a process of getting 
meaning from the environment so that man can get 
what he needs to maintain and fulfill his life" The 
perceptual process of reading is analyzed in terms of 
the part-whole problem. By means of a demonstra- 
tion using lines “the part-whole problem is . . . seen 
to be a function of the interplay between past experi- 
ence and immediate impingements from sensory 
sources.” In instruction the teacher uses a change 
in one part of the stimulus to bring about a change 
in the whole of an idea.—C. К. Wurtz. 


8350. Morgan, Elmer F., Jr., & Stucker, Gerald 
E. (Monroe County Schools, Ida, Mich.) The Jop- 
lin plan of reading vs. a traditional method. J. 
educ. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 51, 69-73.—This study 
involved 90 matched pairs of 5th and 6th graders, 
who were matched on 2 initial measures of reading 
and.IQ. The Ss and teachers were randomly as- 
signed to experimental and control groups of 2 
levels, average-and-above and average-and-below. 
The experimental Ss received reading instruction in 
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reading groups of their own reading level (the 
Joplin plan), the control groups in traditional self- 
contained classrooms. The experiment ran for 1 
year, at which time the experimental groups made 
significant gains. It was suggested that the obtained 
superiority might be due to the lowered variance of 
the experimental groups, which allowed the teacher 
to offer more verbal and emotional rewards, but more 
particularly allowed the slow student to function in 
a nonthreatening atmosphere which maximized posi- 
tive feedback from readable materials. 

8351. Nakano, Sukezo. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Kaku кубка kyoikuho ni kansuru kyoiku shinri- 
gakuteki kenkyü: XI. Taiiku gakushü fushin no 
genin ni tsuite. [Phychological studies on learning 
of school subject: XI. The causes of difficulty in 
learning the gymnastic exercises.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 236-242.—(see 34: 8346) Upper 5 
(B group) and lower 5 (A group) children of the 
class in physical education were selected from 6 
classes in a high school. Results were as follows: 
(a) More Ss were below averages in height and 
weight and thought themselves slow in action in A 
group than in B group. (b) More Ss were below 
average in IQ and poor in other school subjects in 
A group than in B group. (c) More Ss judged 
themselves shy in A than in B group. (d) More Ss 
suffered from the disadvantage caused by the teach- 
er’s plan and technique of guidance in A than in B 
group. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 

8352. Nelson, Wallace B. (Kansas State U.) An 
experiment with class size in the teaching of ele- 
mentary economics Educ. Rec., 1959(Oct), 40, 330- 
341.—An experiment is reported which tested the hy- 
pothesis that teaching effectiveness is not significantly 
related to class size. Large and small groups of stu- 
dents were matched for major subject, student classi- 
fication, and sex; remaining differences were elimi- 
nated by analysis of covariance. The students were 
evaluated by written objective tests and final grades. 
The conclusion is reached that “large classes of from 
85 to 140 can be taught as effectively as small classes 
of 16 to 20."—W. W. Meissner. 

8353. Newton, Eunice Shaed. (Morgan State 
Coll.) Empirical differences between adequate 
and retarded readers. Read. Teacher, 1959(Oct), 
13, 40-44.—Ss were 176 adequate readers and 118 
retarded readers in freshman class of a Negro college. 
Findings: (a) 84% of the adequate and 66% of the 
retarded readers attended secondary schools in Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, or regions north or west 
of Maryland (significant at .01 level). (b) No sig- 
nificant differences found in size of secondary schools. 
(c) Parents of adequate readers were significantly 
higher (at .01 level) in occupational status. (d) 
More females in adequate group and more males in 
retarded group but differences were not significant. 
(e) 69% of retarded group were average and 80% 
of adequate group were in younger student group. 
(f) A strong association of adequate reading per- 
formance and high college average was found. “This 
study suggests the deleterious effect of meager back- 
grounds upon intellectual aggressiveness."—C. К. 
Wurtz. 

8354. Piaget, Jean; Inhelder, Barbel, & Szemin- 
ska, Alina. The child’s conception of geometry. 
New York: Basic Books, 1960. vii, 411 p. $7.50— 
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English translation of the original French edition. 
How children reconstruct their own changes in posi- 
tion by relating self to the spatial eld and how 
these reconstructions eventually lead to measurement 
is presented. This is followed by discussions of con- 
servation of length as a fundamental prerequisite in 
measurement and a detailed analysis of Euclidian 
metrics. Outline of the method of data gathering by 
interviews is presented.—E. M. Bower. 


8355. Sawada, Keisuke; Azuma, Hiroshi; Hi- 
dano, Tadashi; Jimbo, Shin-ichi; Tomimoto, 
Yoshiro; Murase, Takao; Hatori, Hiroyoshi, & 
Haga, Jun. (Tokyo U. Japan) Kaku kyoka kyoi- 
kuho ni kansuru kyoiku shinrigakuteki kenkyü: 
VIII. Eigoka ni okeru gakugyo fushinji no ken- 
kyü. [Psychological studies on learning of school 
subjects: VIII. Children of inferior ability in learn- 
ing the English language.] Jaf. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959(Sep), 7, 96-107.—(see 34: 6540) The 15 
year of this investigation revealed that the superior 
pupils showed more interest in English while the in- 
feriors showed little interest and compained about the 
teachers’ personalities. In the 2nd year, the relation- 
ship between the teaching method, pupils’ English 
ability, and the difference in ability between the su- 
perior and the inferior groups were investigated. 
The inferior group showed difficulties in memorizing 
words, composition, and others. Due to the difficulty 
in evaluating teaching method, no clear relationship 
was found between teaching method and pupil’s 
ability. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


8356. Sire, Heller, Beaussier. Le dépistage des 
troubles de l'orthographe et de la lecture. [The 
detection of difficulties in spelling and reading.] 
BINOP, 1959(Nov-Dec), 15, 323-325.—In an in- 
vestigation of poor scholarship among secondary 
school students, 44 were found to have reading and 
spelling problems as important factors in their dif- 
ficulties. A process of screening these pupils as 
candidates for special help was set up. Procedures 
included: a battery of tests, a questionnaire for par- 
ents, and information as to type of problem.—F. M. 
Douglass. 


8357. Smith, Donald E. P., & Carrigan, Patricia 
M. (U. Michigan) The nature of reading dis- 
ability. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. viii, 
149 p. $6.00 —The synaptic transmission model, 
based on cholinesterase-acetylcholine balance, is pro- 
posed to conceptualize severe reading disability. 
Severe blending deficiency, slow reading rate, and 
deficient sound and sight discrimination constitute 
reading disability. Statistical data support the au- 
thors' contention that a synaptic transmission model 
orders into unity diverse reading phenomena, en- 
compases a broad scope of reading behaviors, takes 
into account correlates of reading disability, is useful 
in predicting treatment outcomes, and can be sub- 
jected to experimental test. Illustrative cases of 
chemical and reading therapies are presented.—N. M. 
Chansky. 


8358. Sutherland, Thomas Estill. (U. Kentucky) 
The effect of school departmentalization on the 


organization of certain mental abilities. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960 (Apr), 20, 4167.—Abstract. 


8359. Vernon, M. D. (U. Reading, England) 
The perceptual process in reading. Read. Teacher, 
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1959(Oct), 13, 2-8.—The skilled reader focuses his 
eyes on key words, perceiving them simultaneously, 
and by utilizing the general context infers meaning 
of whole phrases and sentences. From experimental 
evidence the processes by which children learn to 
become skilled readers is analyzed: parts of words 
perceived, utilization of word shapes, association of 
phonetic units and meaning, mental age requirements, 
place of reading readiness, perception of letter orien- 
tation and letter order. Some notes made on teach- 
ing methods in reading. 22 refs.—C. №. Wurtz. 


8360. Wagenheim, Lillian. First memories of 
"accidents" and reading difficulties. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960(Jan), 30, 191-195.—Studies 
with children in 3 different elementary schools indi- 
cate that boys with the lowest intelligence scores 
tended to recall first memories of accidents and physi- 
cal aggression, and boys whose reading deviated most 
from IQ expectancy tended even more significantly 
to recall such memories. This relationship was not 
true for girls.—R. E. Perl, 


8361. Ward, Louis Randolph. (Purdue U.) A 
comparison of two methods of teaching writing in 
a course in communication skills. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960( Jan), 20, 2895-2896.— Abstract. 


8362. Weaver, Carl H. (Central Michigan U.) 
Semantic distance between students and teachers 
and its effect upon learning. Speech Monogr., 1959 
(Nov), 26, 273-281.— "Semantic distances were meas- 
ured between 290 12th-grade students and their teach- 
ers. The student attitudes toward selected aspects 
of the educative process were found to be signifi- 
cantly related to students' membership groups, and 
influenced student learning behavior about as much 
as intelligence." —D. Lebo. 


8363. Willey, C. F. A completion item teaching 
machine for routine classroom use. Psychol. Reps 
1960, 6, 89-90.—“A simple procedure is described in 
which the essential features of a completion-item 
teaching machine are combined in a device of negli- 
gible cost."—C. H. Ammons. 


.8364. Yeh, Shen. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. 
Sinica) Primary school students’ vocabulary. 
Acta psychol, Sinica, 1959, 3(6), 387-400.—To mas- 
ter a certain amount of vocabulary of everyday use 
is an important factor in the training of reading and 
expressing abilities and is also one of the key prob- 
lems in the overall improvement of the quality of the 
language teaching. In many schools, the situation in 
the Ist and 2nd grade, as far as the childrens’ vocabu- 
lary is concerned, has been not very satisfactory. 
Through a rather broad investigation it was con- 
cluded that 7- and 8-year-old children may learn more 
Chinese characters and learn them better only if the 
teachers improve the method of instruction. The 
method of teaching in several excellent classes and 
several unsatisfactory ones was analyzed. The result 
showed that the better way of teaching is to instruct 
the pupils to analyze the structure of the Chinese 
characters and to build the habits of purposeful 
memorization and of active thinking. Thus, the re- 
sults of teaching depend not only on the teaching 0 

the characters but also on the instruction of the 
method of learning. A preliminary experiment was 
also carried out. The results of the experiment conz 
firmed the hypothesis that analyzing the structure of 
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characters is an effective method for the mastery of 
characters. Further studies are necessary for the 
clarification of the development of the analyzing and 
synthetizing processes in learning vocabularies. 


(See also Abstracts 7531, 7963) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & HABITS 


8365. Cratty, Bryant J. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Athletic and physical experiences of fathers 
and sons who participated in physical fitness test- 
ing at Pomona College, 1925-1959. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1959(Nov), 10, 207-211—Questionnaire re- 
sponses of 24 fathers and their sons indicated: “Those 
passing the tests were, on the average, lighter in 
body-weight; had usually participated in high school 
athletics; had engaged in manual labor as a part-time 
high school job; and held a slightly higher opinion 
of physical education than did those who failed the 
tests. The fathers, as a group, were generally shorter 
and lighter in weight, and had participated slightly 
less in high school athletics, in high school physical 
education programs, and in manual labor than had 
their sons. In addition, the fathers held a lower 
opinion of the physical education program than did 
the younger generation."—T. E. Newland. 

8366. Flanders, Ned A., & Havumaki, Sulo. (U. 
Minnesota) The effect of teacher-pupil contacts 
involving praise on the sociometric choices of stu- 
dents. J. educ. Psychol, 1960(Apr), 51, 65-68.— 
Data were collected from 330 10th-grade students 
after they had interacted with a teacher who praised 
the participation of some of them individually and 
the participation of others as a group. The results 
of this experiment indicate that teacher-pupil inter- 
action involving praise that is supportive and con- 
structive increased the sociometric choice value of a 
student, indicating greater acceptance by his peers. 

8367. Gnagey, William. (Manchester Coll.) 
Some effects on non-target classmates of a deviant 
student’s power and response to a teacher-exerted 
control technique. J. educ. Psychol, 1960(Feb), 
51, 1-8.—4 classes of 5th graders (N = 130) were 
shown a science film during which a male classmate 
misbehaved, became the target of a control technique 
emitted by a new teacher, and reacted in a prear- 
ranged defiant or submissive manner, Classmates 
who saw deviants submit to the teacher’s control tech- 
nique perceived the teacher to be more expert and 
powerful, perceived the control technique to be fairer, 
and learned more film facts than did classmates who 
saw deviants defy. Many of these effects were more 
pronounced when deviants had high power than when 
they had low power. 

8368. Jackson, Philip W., & Getzels, Jacob W. 
Psychological health and classroom functioning: 
A study of dissatisfaction with school among 
adolescents. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 295-300.— 
This investigation examines the differences in psy- 
chological functioning and classroom effectiveness 
between 2 groups of adolescents—those who are satis- 
fied with their recent school experiences and those 
who are dissatisfied. The major findings point to: 
(a) the relevance of psychological health data rather 
than scholastic achievement data in understanding 
dissatisfaction with school; (b) the importance of 
differentiating the attitudes of dissatisfied girls from 
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those of dissatisfied boys, the former being char- 
acterized by feelings of personal inadequacy, the lat- 
ter by feelings critical of school authorities. Rosen- 
zweig’s concepts of intropunitiveness and extrapuni- 
tiveness are applied to these findings, and a relevant 
theoretical framework is proposed. 


8369. Kishida, Motomi. (Tokushima U., Japan) 
Јао to kyoshi no ningen kankei no kenkyü: Il. 
Jido no.taido ni eikyosuru kyoshi no jyoken. [A 
study on the human relationship between pupil and 
teacher: II. With special emphasis on the effects 
of teachers' conditions upon the pupils' attitude to- 
ward them.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959 (Sep), 7, 
67-78.—6 primary school teachers answered a ques- 
tionnaire on attitude toward pupils concerning 5 as- 
pects; "affectionate-indifferent, authoritative-laissez- 
faire, strict-liberal, devoted-neglectful, and qualified- 
unqualified.” Then, pupils’ attitudes toward their 
teachers were compared. . . . the teachers’ sex and 
age scarcely influenced . . . the pupils' attitude to- 
ward them but their educational attitude . . . much 
influenced [them]. . . . Those teachers who had 
more desirable human relations to their pupils were 
identified as qualified, devoted, liberal and affection- 
ate.” English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


8370. Kishida, Motomi. (Tokushima U., Japan) 
Jido to kyoshi no ningan kankei no kenkyü: III. 
Hattatsuteki keiko no ippanteki tokucho. [A 
study on the relationship between pupil and teacher: 
III. The general norm of development sequence.] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 7, 221-226.—(see 34: 
8369) Ап 83-item check list based оп the pupil's 
behavior toward teachers as observed and recorded 
by teachers was prepared. 107 teachers of primary 
school and junior high school were asked to check 
the items which they thought to be the characteristic 
behavior of a particular grade on the basis of their 
experience. The results indicated that acceptance, 
dependence, and frank attitude toward teachers is 
basic to pupils of 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, and 6th grades; 
while negative, independent, and reticent attitude is 
basic to the pupils of 4th grade and junior high 
school, English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 1 


8371. Leton, Donald A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The use of a School Play Kit in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of school adjustment prob- 
lems. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960(Jan), 11, 14-18.— 
An exploratory study of the diagnostic use of the kit, 
for the purpose of identifying "the signs or cues in 
the school play from which the school adjustment 
can be inferred" is reported. Possible treatment uses 
are described briefly.—T. E. Newland. 


8372. Phillips, Beeman N. (U. Texas) Au- 
thoritarian, hostile, and anxious students’ rating of 
an instructor. Calif, J. educ. Res., 1960(Jan), 11, 
19-23—On the basis of the reactions of 55 college 
students to an instructor rating scale (19 items 
severally, and in toto); their scores on the F scale, 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, and the Cood- 
Medleg Hostility Scale; and their total course work, 
the hostile students manifested particular concern 
with various aspects of grading, testing, and assign- 
ments: the authoritarian students—with the instruc- 
tor's speech, ability to make the class interesting, and 
treatment of questions; and the anxious students— 
with the instructor's annoying mannerisms and (posi- 
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tively) his knowledge of the subject. Course per- 
formances correlated negatively: — .52 for the au- 
thoritarian students, — .26 for the hostile students, 
and — .26 for the anxious students.—T. E. Newland. 


8373. Robertson, Malcolm Н.  (U. Florida) 
The student's need for an issue. J, Psychol., 1960 
(Apr), 49, 349-352.—4A. specific way to implement 
the above suggestions is through the use of research 
teams comprised of a faculty member and those stu- 
dents who share the faculty member's objectives. 
The research teams seem to give a graduate depart- 
ment a more spirited atmosphere through the stimula- 
tion that comes from the exchange of ideas and the 
competitive spirit generated by such groups. An- 
other plan is to have a departmental research project 
which provides a rallying point for faculty and stu- 
dents and a valuable outlet for rivalries and other 
tensions.—C. Murchison. 


8374. Sato, Takeshi. (Tohoku U., Honshu, 
Japan) Кепѕаѕһа no hikensha ni oyobosu eikyo 
ni tsuite: Kensa o kurikaeshita baai no henka. 
[Examiner's influence on subjects in a test situation : 
On influence observed through the change resulting 
from repeated testing.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 
7, 159-169.—Hartshone’s honesty test was given twice 
with a 7-day interval to children of 3 high schools. 
The E was either the teacher of the class or a 
stranger. The results were as follows: In the 1st 
test, more cheating occurred with a stranger as the 
E than with the teacher. The amount of cheating 
increased when the E changed in the 2nd test, but 
did not change when the E was the same in the 2nd 
test. English summary.—S. Ohwaki. 


8375. Sexton, Patricia Cayo. (Wayne State U.) 
Social class and pupil turn-over rates. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959(Noy), 33, 131-134.—The high rate of 
pupil turn-over (transaction rate) in slum schools 
is disruptive of school progress. Illness, drop-outs 
(some before legal age limit), and moving with- 
out notifying the school are very much more numer- 
ous in lower than in higher income schools. Schools 
should accommodate to these turn-over rates by re- 
ducing class sizes, making it possible for students to 
get some of the extra attention they need, and mak- 
ing it easier for teachers to handle this difficult teach- 
ing situation—C. Epstein. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


8376. Ashcroft, Samuel C. (George Peabody 
Coll. Teachers) "The blind and partially seeing. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 519-528. More atten- 
tion can now be given to the visually handicapped 
child who has additional problems or handicapping 
conditions, There has been too little educational re- 
search upon which to build optimum programs for 
visually handicapped children, 53-item bibliog.—F. 
Goldsmith. 


8377. Capa, Cornell, & Pines, Maya. Retarded 
children can be helped. Great Neck, N.Y.: Chan- 
nel, 1957. 160 n $2.50.—Identification, education, 
work life, attitudes and roles of parents and parents’ 
organizations, the place of the institution, and the 
training program of the good institution are reviewed 
in human terms for the understanding of parents, 
community leaders, and students—W. L. Wilkins. 
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8378. Dunn, Lloyd M., & Capobianco, Rudolpl 
J. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Ment 
retardation. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 451—470, 
During the last 6 years there has been a gratifying 
increase in psychological and educational research 
concerning persons who are mentally retarded in part 
owing to Public Law 83-576 of 1957. А number o 
experimental sheltered workshops for adolescents 
and adults with sub-50 IQs have been established 
through grants from the United States Office of. 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 118-item bibliog. 
Goldsmith. 


8379. Fliegler, Louis A., & Bish, Charles E, 
(Syracuse U.) The gifted and talented. Rev, 
educ. Res., 1959, 29, 408-450.— There is greater con- 
cern with curriculum content based upon the com 
ceptual level of the gifted. Some forms of accelera 
tion as administrative procedures are increasingly ac 
cepted. College programs for teachers of gifted 
children are developed and expanded, and special 
programs for the retraining of teachers in science - 
and mathematics are offered. The United States _ 
Office for Education and such organizations as Ford — 
and Carnegie Foundations sponsor comprehensive ex- 
perimentation, Concern with special programs at the | 
local level represent an interest in the intellectual as _ 
well as the social need of the gifted. 251-item bib- 
liog.—F. Goldsmith. 


8380. French, Joseph L. (Ed.) Educating the D 
gifted: A book of readings. New York: Henry | 
Holt, 1959. vii, 555 p. $5.50.— These readings are © 
primarily for use in a pro dein course on the gifted. © 
The book is divided into 10 sections: "Introduction" - 
(3 reprints), "Identifying Characteristics” (11 те 
prints), "General Provisions" (8 reprints), "Classic — 
Elementary School Programs" (4 reprints), “Моге 
Special Programs and Provisions" (5 reprints), “АС < 
celeration" (6 reprints), “Adjustment” (5 reprints), 
"Underachievement" (4 reprints), “Тһе Teachers" 
(4 reprints), “Evaluation and Research" (10 re- 
prints) —J. W. Russell. 


8381. Irwin, Ruth B. (Ohio State U.) Speech 
therapy in the public schools: State legislations 
and certification. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 127— 
143,—Report of a survey of the requirements for 
teachers of speech correction in public schools of the 
various states.—M. F. Palmer. 


8382. Kennedy, Eloise. (Illinois School for the 
Deaf, Jacksonville) Teaching the deaf child to = 
read. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1959 (Nov), 104, 372-382.— — 
Conditions aggravating the problem are described 
generally, and various possible teaching approaches 
are described —T. E. Newland. 


8383. Mackie, Romaine P., & Williams, Harold 
M. (United States Dept. Health, Education, & Wel- 5 
fare, Washington, D.C.) Teachers of exceptional 
children. Rev. educ. Res., 1959, 29, 395-407.—Re- 
search on teacher preparation in special education — 
during the past 5 years seemed to lag somewhat be- — 
hind research in the general field in the output of | 
experimental studies. Nevertheless, the period was 
productive in the analysis of problems and in the 
development of status and consensus materials, lay- . 
ing thereby the foundation for future experimental _ 


studies, 49-item bibliog.—F. Goldsmith. p 
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8384. Magnifico, L. X. (U. Tennessee) Educa- 
tion for the exceptional child. New York: Long- 
mans, 1958. іх, 371 p. $4.75.—'. . . presents a sur- 
vey of the field of education for exceptional children." 
Includes chapters on the psychology of teaching the 
gifted and the handicapped child. Discusses the prob- 
lems of exceptional children in relation to the de- 
velopment of educational programs.—R. F. Allen. 

8385. Moor, Paul  Heilpádagogische Psycho- 
logie. Band I. [Orthopedagogic psychology. Vol. 
L] Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1960. 326 p. 
DM 32.80 —A. winnowing of German psychological 
literature for viewpoints useful to teachers of children 
with problems. The different aspects of the teach- 
er's activity are reviewed in the light of the views 
of Stern, Adler, Pavlov, Dewey, Freud, Jaspers, 
Jung, Heidegger, and others. The concluding chap- 
ters consist of a presentation of a theory of person- 
ality useful for remedial teachers.—E. W. Eng. 

8386. Reeves, Elizabeth W. (District of Colum- 
bia Teachers Coll.) Current practices and trends 
in speech correction certification. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1959, 24, 7-15.—A survey of the field of speech 
correction certification in public school systems of 
the United States pointing out that more states are 
establishing qualifications which accept the standards 
of the American Speech and Hearing Association 
and also are granting joint speech and hearing cer- 
tificates. General standards are becoming more uni- 
form, and there are also more requirements for speech 
therapists to study in fields other than their own 
special fields —M. F. Palmer. 

8387. Roberts, Helen Erskine. (Los Angeles 
Schools, Calif) The reaction of a group of high 
school sophomores to their experiences in special 
classes. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959(Nov), 10, 220- 
225.—Questionnaire responses of 94 who had been in 
special sections of classes indicated that the majority 
favored such arrangements, required a greater amount 
of rewarding work, and expressed a concern about 
the marking methods employed.—T. E. Newland. 

8388. Rubin, Eli Z., & Simson, Clyde B. A 
special class program for the emotionally disturbed 
child in school: A proposal Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960 (Jan), 30, 144-153.—A fter reviewing ex- 
isting treatment resources designed to meet the needs 
of the emotionally disturbed child, the authors pro- 
pose a pilot study to test the effectiveness of a spe- 
cial class unit to be set up within the public school, 
a unit which will incorporate clinical personnel. The 
goals of the unit will be to identify disturbances early 
in childhood and to provide prophylactic care through 
special education methods integrated with clinical un- 
derstanding.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 6788, 8016, 8237, 8279, 8280, 
8284, 8320) 
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8389. American Council on Education, Commit- 
tee on Measurement and Evaluation. College 
testing: A guide to practices and programs. 
Washington, D.C.: 1959. х, 189 р. $3.50 —A guide 
to practices and programs prepared for the college 
teacher and administrator without training in test- 
ing. Part I discusses the status and basic purposes 
of college testing and test administration. Consid- 
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ered are the uses of tests in admission, educational 
counseling, instruction, course placement or accredi- 
tation, and institutional evaluation. Part II describes 
the testing programs in action in 7 representative 
colleges. 2 p. bibliog —R. L. McCornack. 

8390. Phillips, Waldo B. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Counseling Negro students: An educa- 
tional dilemma. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1959(Sep), 10, 
185-188—In a school which was 99% Negro, 12 
middle-class, 17-year-old Negro boys who had main- 
tained passing grades in high school but who re- 
peatedly had been referred for help, were divided 
between white and Negro counselors. “. . . white 
counselors cannot successfully counsel Negro pupils 
because of the barriers they cannot penetrate."—T. 
E. Newland. 


8391. Reuchlin, M.  L'orientation dans Pen- 
seignement du second degré. [Guidance at the 
secondary school level.] BINOP, 1959, 15, Numéro 
Spécial. 150 p.—Programs of educational and voca- 
tional guidance throughout the secondary schools of 
France are reviewed. Most frequently met problems 
are those of scholastic difficulty. A number of 
schools provide general testing and counseling for all 
pupils. Some schools have a system of routine test- 
ing only for pupils in certain categories. Counseling 
procedures include service to young people and to 
their parents. Interrelations in the work with pupils, 
parents, and school officials are described for some 
cities. Examples of the counselor’s role in the or- 
ganization of instruction are given. Appendix I 
gives examples of the work in predictive and follow- 
up studies. Appendix II is a brief outline of the 
organization of guidance services. Supplements list 
the tests employed by the guidance centers and the 
names of centers which responded to the question- 
naire.—F. M. Douglass. 


8392. Smith, James Elwood. (Ohio State U.) 
The “critical incident" technique and its applica- 
tion in student personnel work. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3369-3371.— Abstract. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

8393. Aloia, Alex D., & Salinda, Juan F. (Loyola 
U. Los Angeles) А correlation study between 
grades in English and Cooperative English Test 
scores of college freshmen. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960 ( Jan), 11, 7-13, 47.—Correlations for 333 fresh- 
men: „495 for total test score, .444 for mechanics of 
expression, .433 for effectiveness of expression, and 
.392 for reading comprehension.—T. E. Newland. 


8394. Berwick, Mildred. (Boston Coll) The 
semantic method for testing vocabulary. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959(Dec), 28, 123-141.—A vocabulary test 
consisting of multi-meaning words was constructed 
for pupils in Grades 4-7. Details concerning item 
selection, item analysis, and properties of the test are 
given. Reliability coefficients between .80 and 90 
within grade are reported.—E. F. Gardner. 


8395. Birney, Robert C. & Taylor, Marc J. 
Scholastic behavior and orientation to college. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 266-274.—57 Amherst Col- 
lege seniors were interviewed regarding past cur- 
ricular expectations and practices. It was theorized 
that their curricular behavior would be systematically 
related to a 2-dimensional conception of attitudes to- 
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ward scholastic and social areas of activity. А 60- 
item Likert-type questionnaire dealing with college 
life was developed which yielded a Scholastic score 
and a Social score for each S. 7 hypotheses were 
tested and 13 confirmed. Exploratory relationships 
between scores and Ss' verbal ability, grade point 
average, and participation in college groups were also 
determined. 4 coherent behavior patterns emerged 
when the scholastic and social scores were combined 
and divided into High SCH-High SOC, High SCH- 
Low SOC, Low SCH-High SOC, and Low SCH- 
Low SOC. Some implications of these patterns are 
discussed. 

8396. Carrier, Neil A. (Southern Illinois U.) 
A note on the effect on examination performance 
of filling out an “anxiety scale.” J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 293-294.—A partial replication of an earlier 
study (see 33: 3308) was conducted “to determine 
whether filling out anxiety scales does in fact depress 
examination performance.” Approximately 15 of a 
group of 1074 college students in introductory psy- 
chology filled out an anxiety scale at the beginning 
and midway through a course examination. A con- 
trol group of 521 answered “neutral” questions at the 
same times, Mean examination scores for the 2 
groups were virtually identical. The author con- 
cludes that “these remarkably similar results give no 
support to the contention that filling out anxiety scales 
during an examination depresses performance.” Cer- 
tain implications for the earlier study and for simi- 
lar research are noted. 

8397. Carter, Н. D. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Improving the prediction of school achievement 
by the use of the California Study Methods Sur- 
vey. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959(Sep), 45, 255-260. 
—3 studies of relationships between measures of in- 
telligence and the California Study Methods Survey 
(CSMS) with grade-point average (GPA) are re- 
ported, In one study involving 116 high school stu- 
dents, the Henmon Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 
correlated + .66 with GPA; CSMS correlated + .60 
with GPA. Ina 2nd study, 239 high school students 
were involved. ACE correlated --.53 with GPA, 
while CSMS correlated + .60. In the 3rd study 211 
high school students were examined. ACE correlated 
4.50 with GPA, while CSMS correlated + .57. In 
all 3 studies, the correlation with GPA was improved 
slightly when both intelligence and study variables 
were considered together. While study methods and 
intelligence were found to be relatively independent 
of each other, they predicted GPA equally well.— 
М. М. Chansky. 


8398. Duff, О. Lee, & Siegel, Laurence. (Miami 
U.) Biographical factors associated with aca- 
demic over- and under-achievement, J. educ. 
Psychol, 1960(Feb), 51, 43-46—To evaluate the 
usefulness of biographical data for predicting the 
discrepancy between ability and achievement for 
1454 entering freshmen at Miami University, the 
Biographical Inventory for Students (BIS) and the 
ACE were administered and grade point averages 
were computed at the end of the Ist semester. An 
“ability-achievement-discrepancy” was obtained, and 
Pearson product-moment correlations were computed 
between this discrepancy index and the 10 scales of 
the BIS. These analyses were performed separately 
for subgroups by sex and ability level, Statistically 
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significant correlations involving 5 of the 10 bio- 
graphical subscales were obtained. These correla- 
tions have both theoretical and practical significance, 

8399. Einspahr, Martin Harley. (U. Houston) 
The construction and validation of scales for pre- 
dicting academic success in college. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3366.—Abstract. 


8400. Henderson, Norman B., & Malueg, Eve- 
lyn. (Fresno State Coll.) The predictive value of 
the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for college freshmen. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1959 (Sep), 10, 157-166.—Relationships between 
ACE results obtained by 232 Los Angeles City Col- 
lege students who had completed 1 or more semesters’ 
work and grade point averages earned were ascer- 
tained. The correlation of .58 and other evidence 
of relationship of such scores to transfer to 4-year 
colleges and graduation are taken to indicate that 
ACE “proved to be an effective predictor of college 
success."—T. E. Newland. 


8401. Hill, George E. Evaluating the school's 
testing program. Athens, O.: Ohio Univer. Center 
for Educational Service, 1959. 28 p.—A School 
Testing Inventory that may be used by school staff 
members to critically examine their testing program. 
Primarily for standardized tests. Covers projected 
testing plans, current use of tests, organization and 
administration of program, qualifications of testing 
staff, and relation of program to objectives.—D. R. 
Krathwohl. 


8402. Huddleston, Edith M. (Ed. (United 
States Dept. Health, Education, & Welfare) The 
sixteenth yearbook of the National Council on 
Measurements Used in Education. New York: 
National Council on Measurements Used in Educa- 
tion, 1959. vi, 209 p. $3.00— The speeches given at 
the annual meeting present recent developments in the 
use of tests as both screening devices and diagnostic 
instruments. How teachers can best use test data is 
discussed. In addition to essays, the book contains 
research studies which deal with the use of statistical 
concepts in testing and the measurement of intellec- 
tive and nonintellective features of student behavior. 
(see 34: 7345, 7346, 7378, 7488)—N. M. Chansky. 


8403. Hudson, Liam. (Cambridge U., England) 
Degree class and attainment in scientific research. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960( Feb), 51, 67-73.—To check 
on the validity of the criterion of class of degree ob- 
tained in the final Bachelor’s examinations in accord- 
ing postgraduate research grants, the degrees obtained 
by 4 groups of eminent British Scientists were scru- 
tinized and compared. Tt was found that neither 
Fellows of the Royal Society nor Doctors of Science 
who had graduated from Oxford or Cambridge had 
better class degrees than those obtained by their re- 
spective control groups who did not receive these 
distinctions. The implications of these findings are 
discussed.—C. M. Franks, 


8404. McBee, G., & Duke, R. L. Relationship be- 
tween intelligence, scholastic motivation, and aca- 
demic achievement. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 3-8.— 

Tests of intelligence, scholastic motivation, and aca- 
demic achievement were administered to seventh 
grade students. Analysis of the data for 180 Ss in- 
dicated a strong positive relationship between intelli- 
gence and achievement. . . . scholastic motivation ap- 
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peared to be a significant factor in academic achieve- 
ment in the areas of reading, arithmetic, and science. 
The relationship between intelligence and motivation 
was found to be additive rather than multiplicative 
in nature."—C. H. Ammons. 


8405. Millman, Jason, & Millman, Russell (U. 
Michigan) Mechanization of score processing in 
a freshman testing program. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 181—183.— To process test scores 
for 1000 or more students in an expeditious manner, 
a mechanized process is described involving the use 
of a collator and the IBM 650. Individual test scores 
are punched on separate cards with the student's code 
number. The raw scores may then be converted into 
deserved norm values, various classifications made, 
individual profiles made, and test statistics calculated 
in 65 minutes for 1000 students on the IBM 650.— 
W. Coleman. 


8406. Morriss, James Henry. (U. Houston) 
Predicting general academic achievement from 
standardized test scores at the University of Hous- 
ton freshman level. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 
(Mar), 20, 3820.—Abstract. 


8407. Rowland, J. Kenneth. (Modesto Junior 
Coll.) A psychometric study of student attitudes 
as a measure of academic motivation. Calif. J. 
educ. Res, 1959(Nov), 10, 195-199.—Results ob- 
tained by means of the author’s “Academic Motiva- 
tion Inventory’ (AMI) correlated with American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination re- 
sults .24 and .30 on 2 college entering classes (N’s: 
845 and 674) and with Ist-semester grade point aver- 
ages .52 and .46. ACE results correlated .41 and .40, 
respectively, with these GPAs. Multiple correlations 
of .59 and .53 were obtained between GPA and ACE 
combined with AMI data.—T. E. Newland. 


8408. Stevens, Walter Russell, Jr. (Michigan 
State U.) Three attitude scales in relation to the 
academic achievements of male college freshmen 
of moderate academic potential. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960(Mar), 20, 3845—3846.— Abstract. 


8409. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Standard tests. J. Nat. Educ. Ass., 
1959, 48(8), 18-20.—122 million standardized tests 
were administered last year in American schools. 4 
kinds of group tests are commonly used in schools: 
Scholastic aptitude tests, achievement tests, interest 
inventories, and measures of personality. Test re- 
Sults can be used to appraise the program as a whole. 
Results for individual pupils can be used in diag- 
nosing remedial needs, Penne educational and voca- 
tional goals, counseling on adjustment problems. 
Misuse of test scores through careless administration, 
inaccurate scoring, unwarranted interpretation, coach- 
ing of pupils, and evaluation of teachers is also dis- 
cussed. Steps in developing an effective testing pro- 
gram are spelled out. When intelligently used by the 
entire school staff, "such a program can become .. . 
the most valuable single aid. . . . assurring that each 
Pupil is enabled to develop in accordance with his 
potential."—m. A. Hagin. 


8410. Waters, Carrie Jean Wherry. (Ohio State 
U.) Construction and validation of a forced- 
choice over- and under-achievement scale. Dis- 
Sertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2379.—Abstract. 
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8411. Worth, Walter H. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Promotion vs. nonpromotion: I. The earlier re- 
search evidence. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959(Jun), 
5, 77-86.—Uing the criteria of gain in achievement, 
class variability in achievement, social-personal de- 
velopment, attitudes and habits, and school holding 
power, nonpromotion does not appear to be a defensi- 
ble practice. ^. . . this conclusion stems [largely] 
from research studies which failed to control other 
factors, likely to . . . [influence] school progress." 
44 refs.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


(See also Abstract 6748) 
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8412. Carey, Robert D. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) How to select and place teachers, 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1959(Dec), 139(6), 17-19.— 
Based upon principles of educational psychology and 
human relations, a cooperative evaluation for the 
initial selection of teachers is presented. А some- 
what similar evaluation is suggested for use during 
the probationary period. Staff support is secured 
for the dropping of incompetent teachers.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

8413. Crook, Frances E. (McGill U., Canada) 
Elementary school testing programs: Problems 
and practices. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1959(Nov), 61, 
76-85.—School visitations, interviews, and question- 
naire replies by 275 classroom teachers point to the 
need for greater attention to the teacher’s part in the 
testing program. This includes awareness of the 
purposes of the program, a feeling of more active 
participation, and assistance in interpretation and use 
of test results. —H. K. Moore. 

8414. Day, Harry P. (Florida State U.) Atti- 
tude changes of beginning teachers after initial 
teaching experience. J. teacher Educ., 1959(Sep), 
10, 326-328.—The administration of the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory to groups before and 
after an initial teaching experience suggests that stu- 
dents who prepare for teaching exhibit unrealistic 
attitudes toward children and school work at the time 
of internship in teaching.—E. M. Bower. 

8415. Dyer, Henry S. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N.J.) On making testers of teach- 
ers. Educ. Кес., 1960, 41, 111-115.—In trying to 
make the use of tests effective, the professional tester 
must: (a) remember that teachers are also testers, 
(b) remember that teachers are usually suspicious of 
objective tests until they work on them themselves, 
(c) realize that teachers must be brought to under- 
stand some of the technical aspects of testing, and 
(d) consult teachers in the selection of published 
tests—W. W. Meissner. 

8416. Gordon, Ira J. (U. Florida) Observing 
from a perceptual viewpoint. J. teacher Educ., 1959 
(Sep), 10, 280-284.—Can teachers be helped to see 
children as children see themselves? Students can be 
helped to do this and to gain insight into themselves 
as they accomplish this.—E. M. Bower. 

8417. Gowan, J. C., & Dible, Isabel. (San Fer- 
nando Valley State Coll.) Age effects on the test 
scores of women teaching candidates. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1960(Jan), 11, 37-38.—Among those 
studied at a large western university, older women 
exceeded younger women by a significant margin on 
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the following scales: general vocabulary; mechanics 
and effectiveness (Cooperative English Test); lin- 
guistic aptitude (ACE); theoretical values (Allport- 
Vernon Study of Values, revised) ; femininity, domi- 
nance, social responsibility, status (MMPI); home 
and health difficulties (Bell Adjustment Inventory) ; 
favorable teaching attitudes (Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory); and in friendliness (Guilford- 
Zimmerman Personality Inventory). The younger 
ones exceeded in quantitative aptitude (ACE) and 
in economic values (Allport-Vernon).—T. E. New- 
land. 


8418. Hansen, Ralph K. (San Rafael High 
School, Calif.) Action research in teacher educa- 
tion. J. teacher Educ., 1959(Dec), 10, 417-421.— 
A program of recruiting mature persons with bache- 
lors' degrees for intensive training as teachers was 
developed and the results evaluated. The program 
produced beginning teachers rated from satisfactory 
to excellent by administrators.—E. M. Bower. 


8419. Juergenson, Elwood M. (U. California, 
Davis) The performance of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in relationship to certain per- 
sonal characteristics. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960 
(Jan), 11, 39-45.—On the basis of information ob- 
tained on 50 teachers who had taught 3 or more years 


in the same California school district under the same * 


administrator, no statistically significant differences 
were found as regards rated success in teaching with 
respect to: having had vocational agriculture in high 
school, having had farm work experience, working 
while in college, liking the subject or liking to work 
with pupils, weight and age on leaving home, and 
amount of course work taken subsequent to earning 
the teaching credential. However, teachers who were 
shorter had higher success ratings that did taller 
teachers, and those who planned such a career re- 
ceived higher ratings than did the nonplanners.—T. 
E. Newland. 


8420. LaBue, Anthony C. (George Washington 
U.) Teachers’ classroom attitudes. J. teacher 
Educ., 1959(Dec), 10, 433-434.—Are teachers’ class 
room attitudes significantly related to the amount of 
professional information they have? Using the min- 
nesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and the profes- 
sional information section of the National Teacher 
Examination, a significant correlation was found — 
E. M. Bower. 


8421. McAulay, J. D. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Why a teacher. Peabody J. Educ., 1959, 36, 220- 
228,—1000 elementary teachers in 11 different school 
districts were studied. Tabulations were made for 
131 of the teachers. Each was observed in the class 
room and individually interviewed. A detailed analy- 
sis is presented including 5 tables, conclusions, and 
recommendations.—S. M. Amatora. 


8422. Mathis, Claude. The relationship between 
salary policies and teacher morale. /. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 275-270. —Personnel in 10 suburban 
School systems were given an attitude inventory de- 
signed to measure level of morale. 5 of the 10 
Schools based salary on a merit type schedule, and 5 
did not. The inventory was administered to deter- 
mine what differences in level of morale, if any, exist 
between schools which use a merit type salary 
schedule and schools which use a nonmerit type salary 
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schedule. A statistical analysis of the 614 inventories 
revealed a significant difference in level of morale 
between the schools, but no significant difference was 
found when they were grouped on the basis of type 
pay plan. 

8423. Medley, Donald M., & Mitzel, Harold E, 
(Municipal Coll. New York City) Some behavioral 
correlates of teacher effectiveness. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 50, 239-246.—5 measures of effectiveness 
and measures of 3 dimensions of classroom behavior 
were obtained on 49 beginning teachers in New York 
City public elementary schools, and analyzed with 
statistical controls on differences between schools and 
differences between classes within schools. The 5 
measures of effectiveness were found to center around 
2 distinct aspects of effectiveness, Supervisory rat- 
ings and pupils’ reactions to their teachers appeared 
to reflect the teacher’s ability to get along with chil- 
dren; teachers’ self-ratings and measures of pupil 
gains (in reading and social skill) appeared to reflect 
effectiveness in stimulating pupils to learn to read. 

8424. Naumann, Theodore F., & Pierce-Jones, 
John. (Central Washington Coll.) Teachers’ ori- 
entations to learning and teaching related to con- 
temporary theories of learning. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1959(Sep), 10, 147-152.—4An 80-item Teacher- 
Learning Inventory was developed and administered 
to a sample of elementary and secondary Oregon 
teachers taking graduate work in psychology and edu- 
cation. The hypothesis that theoretical and teaching 
method orientations referrable to the same major 
class of learning theories (stimulus-response ani 
Gestalt) are positively related was supported.—T. £. 
Newland. 


8425. Polmantier, Paul C., & Ferguson, John L. 
(U. Missouri) Faking the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 
79-82— Experienced male and female teachers are 
able to fake responses to the MTAI when given in- 
structions to be permissive (N — 44) or authoritarian 
(N —48). These results are similar to those ob- 
tained by Rabinowitz (see 29: 8000).—W. Coleman. 

8426. Porter, R. M. (State U. New York) Be- 
havior problems of children. J. teacher Educ. 
1960, 11, 92-96.—A study to determine how closely 
teacher college students approach a mental hygiene 
viewpoint as they go from freshman to senior class. 
Rank order correlations of approximately .4 were 
obtained for each of the 4 years with a slight drop 
in the senior year.—E. M. Bower. 


8427. Rhodes, F. G., & Peckham, D. R., (Los 
Angeles State Coll) Evaluation of beginning 
teachers: Pointers and opinions. J. teacher Educ, 
1960, 11, 55-60.—A checklist completed by 31 ad- 
ministrators indicates an equal weighting of emo- 
tional and professionally related characteristics 7 
employing teachers.—E. M. Bower. 

8428. Rogers, Virgil M. (Ей) (Syracuse 0.) 
“Merit rating" for teachers? Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra- 
cuse Univer. Press, 1959. 78 p. $1.75.—Rising 
school costs together with pressure from business ап 
industry have emphasized relating teaching salaries 8 
judgments of teaching competence. The deliberation’ 
of a workshop on merit rating are presented. T! Hee 
include an appraisal of methods in use in Utah а 
New York and merit rating plans in industry. 1827 
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fessional educational groups oppose merit rating and 
request a salary schedule based on professional train- 
ing and experience. This complex problem should be 
viewed as part of a larger personnel program. It 
should also be related to local conditions, administra- 
tive skill, and cooperation among staff members.— 
R. A. Hagin. 

8429. Snider, Glenn R. (U. Oklahoma) The 
school program: Organization and staff. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 67-85.—F. Goldsmith. 


8430. Symonds, Percival M. (Columbia U.) 
What education has to learn from psychology: 
VIII. Individual differences. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1959(Nov), 61, 86-98.—(see 34: 6583) “Опе is 
forced to reach the conclusion that, whatever the sys- 
tem of classification and promotion of pupils, the 
major responsibility for adopting instruction to in- 
dividual differences rests with the classroom teacher." 
The article includes a percentage distribution of men- 
tal ages of 6-year-old children.—Z. K. Moore. 


8431. Torrance, E. P. (U. Minnesota) Teacher 
attitude and pupil perception. J. teacher Educ., 
1960, 11, 97-102.—Perceived instructor attitude was 
found to be consistently related to verbalized attitudes 
but not to "gut" reaction. Actual instructor atitudes 
were related to both reactions.—E. M. Bower. 


8432. Yoshino, I. Roger. (U. Arizona) The 
classroom teacher and the pre-delinquent. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1959(Nov), 33, 124-130—The classroom 
teacher is in a strategic position to recognize the be- 
havioral symptoms of the predelinquent and help him 
solve his problems. Before he can do this, the teacher 
must have vast knowledge about youth, “must have 
achieved a sense of personal worth and must have a 
set of socially accepted values. He must understand 
the growth and development process of the juvenile 
age group as well as understand the socio-economic 
factors that affect youngsters."—C. Epstein. 


(See also Abstracts 8326, 8383) 
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8433. Banaka, William Harold. (U. Houston) 
A study of situational factors related to the per- 
formance of insurance sales supervisors. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3364-3365.—Abstract. 


8434. Goering, Jacob Daniels. (U. Maryland) 
An investigation of the effect of an in-service self- 
study seminar on the adjustment, concept of self 
and concept of others of mental hospital em- 
Ployees. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Feb), 20, 3414.— 
Abstract. 


8435, Jacobson, Eugene; Trumbo, Don; Cheek, 
Gloria, & Nangle, John. (Michigan State U.) Em- 
Ployee attitudes toward technological change in a 
medium sized insurance company. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1959( Dec), 43, 349-354.—How do office work- 
€rs react to office automation? “Questionnaires about 
technological change and the installation of a new 
electronic computer were administered to all of the 
employees of a medium sized insurance company.” 
The validity of the questionnaires was not discussed. 

Most of the employees welcomed changes in their 
work. . . . They believe that machines are replacing 
workers in office situations but do not feel that they 
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themselves will be replaced. They do not perceive 
that the introduction of the new technologies has had 
much effect on the amount of pay they get, their 
chances for promotion, or the amount of supervision 
they receive. But they do believe that the new tech- 
nologies have changed the amount of work that they 
do and the degree to which there is variety in their 
work."—J. W. Russell. 


8436. Jucius, Michael J. (Ohio State U.) Per- 
sonnel management. (4th ed. Homewood, Ill.: 
Richard D. Irwin, 1959, xv, 763 р. $7.50.— (see 29: 
8033) A compendium of personnel principles and 
practices are presented in 30 chapters. Scope of per- 
sonnel management, personnel problems, and labor 
relations; procurement, development, maintenance, 
and use of an effective working team are discussed. 
Questions and problems at the end of each chapter 
and 40 case problems at the end of the text are in- 
cluded to increase the students’ understanding of per- 
sonnel principles. This revision incorporates recent 
changes in legislation, and it notes the impact of de- 
velopments in automation and electronic computers 
on personnel management. Emphasis is placed on 
areas of human relations, communications, research, 
and line responsibilities of personnel work. 30-item 
bibliog. —P. L. Crawford. 


8437. Merenda, Peter F., & Macaluso, Charles J. 
(Walter V. Clarke Associates) The relative validity 
of verbal vs. illustration items in achievement type 
tests for low verbal ability personnel. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959 (Dec), 28, 153-162.—The hypothesis that 
completely verbal items in achievement type tests tend 
to reduce the validity of measurement for members of 
low verbal ability groups was considered. 2 forms of 
tests containing identical items were developed and 
administered to a sample of 111 navy stewardsmen. 
In one form the mode of item presentation was com- 
pletely verbal, whereas in the other form the items 
were in illustration form (verbal stems, illustrated 
option). It was concluded that presentation in either 
form produces essentially the same result so that the 
additional labor and cost involved in the construction 
of the illustrations is not warranted.—E. F. Gardner. 


8438. Miller, Frank B. The personnel dilemma: 
Profession or not? Personnel J., 1959(Jun), 38, 
53-55, 79.—The decisive question as to whether per- 
sonnel administration is a profession or not is 
whether it is “required by society to support, 
protect and advance some very firmly held public 
value.” At present it is not. The next questions 
are: “Should it be?” and, if so, “What can be done 
to make it one in the full sense of the word?”—M, B. 
Mitchell. 


8439. Orr, David B. (Columbia U.) А new 
method for clustering jobs. J. appl. Psychol., 1960 
(Feb), 44, 44—49.—Is the method used in United 
States Employment Service research, for determining 
what aptitudes are necessary for successful job per- 
formance a sound one? А 9-aptitude rating scale 
for satisfactory performance was applied by 6 raters 
using detailed job descriptions of 2 samples of 140 
jobs and 1 of 28 jobs. Job clusters were determined 
statistically. “The use of Distance Measure, and the 
clustering technique employing it to define job struc- 
tures showed sufficient promise to warrant further 
investigation."—J. W. Russell. 
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8440. Purdy, Malcolm Mills. (Purdue U.) Man- 
agement decision-making simulation: A study of 
psychological relationships. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960(Jan), 20, 2893.—Abstract. 


8441. Taylor, Vernon R. (California State Per- 
sonnel Board) Guide for setting passing points. 
Publ. Personnel Ass. personnel Brief, 1959, No. 20. 
15 p.—A general guide for setting flexible passing 
scores for civil service job applicants is described. 
Passing scores are based on such factors as: number 
of vacancies to be filled, availability of applicants, 
difficulty of written test, and quality of applications. 
—P. L. Crawford. 


8442. Torbert, Frances. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Making incentives work. Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 
37(5), 81-92.—Many changes are taking place in in- 
dustry which make individual incentives relatively 
ineffective. Group incentive programs have met with 
success in many instances, particularly where inter- 
actions between management and workers are en- 
couraged. Experience in many companies indicates 
that employees generally welcome an opportunity to 
participate in decision-making on matters which di- 
rectly affect them. А need to initiate action in mat- 
ters important to themselves appears to be just as 
strong among workers as among management people. 
When both groups cooperate in bringing about 
greater productivity and savings, the increase in ргої- 
its can be apportioned among all concerned. Several 
workable plans are described, and problems that are 
typically encountered in the initiation and mainte- 
nance of such plans are discussed.—C. F. Youngberg. 


8443. Ufford, C. W. (Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, O.) The personnel executive in a 
changing economy. Mich. St. U. bus. Top., 1959, 7, 
59-65.—Furnishes a perspective for viewing future 
progress of personnel executives, outlining the prob- 
lems ahead and ways of dealing with them.—M. F. 
Estep. 


8444. Zerfoss, Lester F. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Some effects of executive climate on the job per- 
formance, training activities, and promotability of 
intermediate levels of management. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960( Mar), 20, 3822-3823.— Abstract. 


(See also Abstract 8471) 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


8445, Academia Sinica, Institute of Psychology, 
Division of Industrial Psychology. A preliminary 
study on the visual judgment of flames by the steel 
workers operating the converters. Acia psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(3), 167-176.—This is a report on pre- 
liminary study in the training of steel workers to 
judge the flames of converters. During the work 
of operating the converters, the workers can only 
depend on the condition of flames at the opening of 
the converter for the judgment of the physicochemi- 
cal process going on inside the furnace. Because of 
the extremely strong intensity and great changea- 
bility of flames and background unfavorable for the 
clear contrast of perceptual objects, and also because 
of the difficulty in synthetically responding to a 
compound stimulus, it is rather hard for the workers 
to master the technique of judging the flames. In 
order to overcome such difficulties, the investigators 
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first summarized the experience of workers. In the 
course of training, the following methods were used: 
(a) to single out the visual objects and establish 
connections among visual signals, (b) to master 
gradually the differentiation of fine details, (c) to 
make use of the localization of flames in time and 
space, (d) to apply the method of visual and verbal 
reinforcements. The effect of 17 days training by 
the new method exceeded the several months learning 
in the past. 


8446. Blanchard, Robert Eugene. (Purdue U.) 
The development and validation of instruments 
for selecting farm operators for farm management 
services. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2884.— 
Abstract. 


8447. Floyd, W. F., & Slade, I. M. (European 
Productivity Agency) Fitting the job to the 
worker. Ergonomics, 1959(May), 2, 305-309.—De- 
scribes a conference in Zurich, the 3rd phase of 
European Productivity Agency Project No. 335. 
Quotes from resolutions produced by employers pres- 
ent and by trade union representatives —B. T. Jensen. 


8448. Harris, Douglas Hershel, Jr. (Purdue U.) 
The development of a test of creativity in engi- 
neering. Dissertation Abstr., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2374.— 
Abstract. 


8449. Kellner, Arthur D. (Fordham U.) The 
use of interim measures of performance and sup- 
pression variables in appraising employee poten- 
tial. J. gen. Psychol, 1960(Jan), 62, 19-23.—The 
discrepancy score approach has been studied in a 
number of selection situations, Performance on an 
interim measure, such as training school grades, is 
predicted; and the difference between predicted and 
obtained performance is, in turn, used to predict on 
the job performance. It is shown algebraically how 
this approach is actually an application of the sup- 
pressor variable concept. Also, it is shown how, 
knowing the intercorrelation of the basic variables, 
it is possible to compute the validity of the discrep- 
ancy scores directly in lieu of an empirical analysis. 
The potential value of the suppressor variable con- 
cept and interim measures of performance as selec- 
tion techniques is pointed out—Author abstract. 


8450. Kramer, Kenneth Calvert. (U. Houston) 
A comparison of various statistical procedures ап! 
methodological techniques in the selection of life 
insurance agents. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Feb); 
20, 3379.— Abstract. 


8451. Li, Chen, & Tso-jen, Chu. (Chekiang Nor- 
mal Coll.) Some psychological problems in the 
training of fine textile weavers. Acta psychol. 
Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 50-55.—The present paper com- 
prises a conclusion of the authors’ experimental stud- 
ies on the training of fine textile weavers (women); 
conducted from the end of 1957 to the beginning O 
1958, at the textile shop of Hang-Chou Cotton Spit 
ary. The goal, procedures, and methods of this ex- 
periment have been introduced therein in detail. ү 
results revealed some psychological problems as fol- 
lows: (a) The influence of the awareness of goais 
or aims upon production cannot be sufficiently © 
plained by means of any physiological mechanism 
Evidently, the great activating function of the бо 
sciousness of goals is determined by social conditions. 
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(b) Concerning the correction of erroneous move- 
ments, starting from Pavlov's theories and from the 
viewpoint of determinism, the authors adopted the 
method of alternative exercises to correct errors. 
This method differs radically from Dunlap’s method 
of passive exercises. (c) The utilization of motor 
sensation constitutes one of the central links in the 
chain of formation of habits and skills. (d) Many 
theories preoccupied in man’s mind, such as the theo- 
ries of relative goals, the understanding of the per- 
centage, etc., may appear correct from subjective 
speculation but cannot stand the test in actual prac- 
tice. 


8452. Siegel, Arthur I., Richlin, Milton, & Fed- 
erman, Philip. (Applied Psychological Services, 
Wayne, Pa.) A comparative study of “transfer 
through generalization” and “transfer through 
identical elements” in technical training. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1960(Feb), 44, 27-30.—When are very 
short specialized training programs good enough in 
naval aviation technical training? Graduates of 
several specialized training programs were compared 
with those having had broader training. Technical 
behavior check lists were used with groups of up to 
60 Ss. Specialized training was adequate for me- 
chanical manipulation but not for abstract conceptual 
tasks.—J. W. Russell. 


8453. Tipper, Harry. (Hercules Powder Co., 
Rocky Hill, N.J.) Effect of psychostimuli on tech- 
nical personnel. J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 145- 
149.—A procedure to influence the performance of 
engineering and technical employees. An objective 
index of results was available, Personnel perform- 
ance, measured by results, improved significantly. 
Methods used are applicable by any management con- 
cerned with specialist employees.—C. Murchison. 


„8454. Wagner, Edwin Eric. (Temple U.) Pre- 
dicting success for young executives from objec- 
tive test scores and personal data. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 (Feb), 20, 3371-3372,—Abstract. 


8455. Weybrew, Benjamin B. (USN Medical 
Research Lab.) The personal inventory barometer 
(PIB): II. Obverse factor analysis with PIB items 
as a validation technique with submarine school 
Criteria. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., New Lond., 
1959(May), 18(4, Whole No. 309). iv, 13 p—An 
obverse factor analysis was performed on item pro- 
files of a personal inventory test for 20 students of 
submarine school. The students included 2 groups 
with different standings from among those who had 
passed the course program and 2 groups represent- 
ing failures for temperamental and academic reasons, 
respectively. 4 attrition “types” and a failure “type” 
were identified on the basis of this analysis. A group 
of 277 recruits was fitted to these types following 
administration of the inventory. A comparison of 
the school performance of those in different type 
classifications with their performance on predictive 
tests indicated that the validity of a given predictive 
test varied from type to type. The results are inter- 
Preted to indicate the possibility that the validity of 
Prediction formulae can be improved if they are de- 
Tived for specific types as identified by a personal 
Inventory profile—J, L. Brown. 


(See also Abstracts 7852, 8436) 


34: 8452-8459 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


8456. Barres, Samuel L. (Boston Lying-in Hosp., 
Mass.) Are hospitals different? Personnel J., 
1959(Nov), 38, 206-207.—As soon as unions or- 
ganize hospital employees, they demand higher wages, 
thus increasing the costs to patients, but "the unions 
have consistently opposed Blue Cross requests for 
premium adjustments during (and following) their 
attempts to organize hospital employees."  Super- 
visors may have to give orders which union employ- 
ees may refuse to carry out because they feel that 
orders are not within the scope of their job. Con- 
sulting their union steward may be democratic, but it 
interferes with the care of the patient. “A hospital 
administrator may concede the right of his employees 
to organize and bargain collectively, but he can never 
accept their right to strike. It hardly seems neces- 
sary to point out that a strike interferes with the 
ability of a hospital to carry out its major function of 
caring for the sick and injured, and is therefore 
clearly not in the public interests."—M. B. Mitchell. 


8457. Centner, James L. (Hess & Eisenhardt Co., 
Cincinnati, O.) Hospitals and collective bargain- 
ing. Personnel J., 1959(Nov), 38, 203-205.—The 
46-day strike of employees of 6 hospitals and the 
unionization of employees of 40 New York City hos- 
pitals has pointed up the fact that in many hospitals 
no provision has been made for industrial relations 
staff function. Suggestions for effective leadership 
to avoid further strikes and unionization include 
handling of grievances, proper compensation, com- 
munications, and supervision by good leaders.—M. 
B. Mitchell. 


8458. Derber, Milton; Chalmers, W. Ellison, & 
Stagner, Ross. (U. Illinois) The local union- 
management relationship. Urbana, Ill: Univer. 
Illinois, 1960. 208 p. $4.25.—6 years ago the In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations published 
a study of the process of accommodation between 
organized labor and management at the local estab- 
lishment level (see 29: 3152). А continuation of 
this work is given in the present 9-chapter volume. 
The research reported centers around detailed inter- 
views with 2 top management and 2 top labor leaders 
in each of 41 establishments in 3 different localities 
in Illinois. 1 chapter describes the nature of the 
problem, 1 gives the research design employed, and 
3 chapters deal with approaches used to quantify the 
data. 3 of the remaining chapters discuss related 
variables and results, while the final chapter sum- 
marizes the conclusions. 8 appendices, 99-item bib- 
liog.—R. E. Chandler. 


8459. Foa, Uriel G. (Israel Inst. Applied Social 
Research) Some correlates of the empathy of the 
workers with the foreman. J. appl. Psychol., 1960 
(Feb), 44, 6-10.—Can a worker predict the percep- 
tion of his own foreman? “The Test of Foreman- 
Worker Relationship was administered to 361 Israeli 
factory workers and their 51 foremen. . . . The pre- 
diction of the worker is more likely to succeed when 
the foreman's attention is oriented to the worker. 
Success is also more likely when the worker believes 
that the attention of the foreman is not oriented to- 
word the worker. . . . Certain perceptions are easier 
to predict than others."—J/. W. Russell. 
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8460. Foley, James J. (Harvard Business School) 
How not to handle productivity disputes. Harv. 
bus. Rev., 1959, 37(5), 68-80.—In resorting to tech- 
nical arbitration, management has frequently abdi- 
cated its responsibility for motivating workers to 
realize their potential. Technical arbitration should 
only be used to establish proper output potentials. 
Actual cases in the electronics, meat packing, metals, 
and other industries are presented to demonstrate that 
"disputes involving productivity standards cannot be 
separated from job values and human values.” Re- 
strictive arbitration is at the bottom of many prob- 
lems involving people, productivity, and earnings.— 
C. F. Youngberg. 


8461. Hopkins, John Joseph. (Ohio State U.) 
The shop steward; An item-factorization of union 
attitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 3818. 
—Abstract. 


8462. Rothe, Harold F., & Nye, Charles T. 
(Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis.) Output 
rates among machine operators: II. Consistency 
related to methods of pay. J. appl. Psychol., 1959 
(Dec), 43, 417-420.— (see 22: 3673) How does pro- 
duction vary from week to week according to incen- 
tive? 130 men from one plant and 42 in another 
were studied. “The ratio of interindividual differ- 
ences exceeded the ratio of intra-individual differ- 
ences, and this also has been hypothesized as existing 
where the incentives are-effective. . . . the week-to- 
week intercórrelation of output rates is low when 
viewed from the standpoint of using production data 
as a criterion for some other variable." Psychologists 
would not be impressed greatly by a test that had a 
test-retest reliability of .80, but the criterion against 
which, they often validate their tests is rarely this 
high."—J. W. Russell. 


8463. Sirota, David. (U. Michigan) Some ef- 
fects of promotional frustration on employees' un- 
derstanding of, and attitudes toward, management. 
Sociometry, 1959(Sep), 22, 273-278,—“Question- 
naires administered to employees in an industrial 
plant reveal that although promotional frustration is 
directly related to hostility toward the company and 
the supervisor, it is curvilinearly related to the 
amount of objective information about management 
philosophy, goals, and operating procedures: frus- 
trated employees have the least information, moder- 
ately frustrated the most, while those who are satis- 
fied have medium amounts. These findings are in- 
terpreted to cast doubt on the assumption often made 
in ‘human relations’ theory that maximum fulfillment 
of ego needs results in the highest degree of organi- 
zational effectiveness.”—H, P. Shelley. 


8464, Stanton, Erwin $. Company policies and 
supervisors’ attitudes toward supervision. J. appl. 
Psychol, 1960(Feb), 44, 22-26—What is the rela- 
tionship between policies of a democratic and an 
authoritarian company and supervisors’ attitudes to- 
ward supervision? 2 paper and pencil inventories 
and an autobiographical questionnaire were adminis- 
tered to the 86 Ss, who were from 2 companies— 
one authoritarian and one democratic. Sometimes, “а 
democratic approach to management may be more 
effective, while in another situation, an authoritarian 
approach is preferable.”—J. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstract 8436) 
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8465. Ash, Philip. (Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
Ш.) The workshop in industrial psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1059 (Aug), 14, 529—532.—“Ве- 
ginning with the 1953 APA Annual Convention, the 
Division of Business and Industrial Psychology has 
sponsored an annual all-day Workshop in Industrial 
Psychology concurrent with the Convention." The 
program titles and workshop leaders since 1953 are 
indicated. Major sections are; The Programs, Par- 
ticipants, Evaluation of the Workshops (Assets of 
the Workshops, Weaknesses of the Sessions, Sugges- 
tions for Improvements). 3 tables summarize in- 
formation concerning the workshops. "Overall, the 
Industrial Psychology Workshops seem to have been 
satisfying and profitable experiences for the par- 
ticipants.”—S. J. Lachman. 

8466. Benson, Otis O., Jr, & Strughold, Huber- 
tus. (Eds.) Physics and medicine of the atmos- 
phere and space. New York: John Wiley, 1960. 
xviii, 645 p. $12.50.—(see 34: 6854, 6856, 8472, 
8476)—M. B. Mitchell. 


8467. Brown, Paul L., & Berdie, Ralph F. (Min- 
nesota State Highway Dept.) Driver behavior and 
scores on the MMPI. J. appl. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
44, 18-21.—Are auto accidents related to driver per- 
sonality? Using a paper and pencil personality in- 
ventory (MMPI), the driver behavior and MMPI 
scores of 993 college students were compared. Some 
slight relationship was found. “Knowledge of the 
kind of personality organization and motivation of a 
driver may be useful for purposes of both licensing 
and training drivers."—J. W. Russell. 


8468. Campbell, Robert E. (Ohio State U.) The 
prestige of industries. J. appl. Psychol., 1960 ( Feb), 
44, 1-5.—Using questionnaire responses of 360 col- 
lege students, 52 industries representing 1500 were 
rated for prestige. The hierarchy of industries pro- 
gresses in clusters. Respondents, classified by per- 
sonal attributes, were homogeneous in evaluating in- 
dustries for prestige. Contributing influences de- 
termining prestige of industries included typical 
occupation, value to society, intelligence and ability 
called for, and general social standing. Respondents 
reflected their geographical area in evaluating indus- 
tries for prestige.—J. W. Russell. 


8469. Clark, W. Crawford; Courtney, Douglas, 
& Colman, Kenneth W. Capabilities and limita- 
tions of the pilot operating in a terminal area with- 
out tower control Courtney Co. Rep., 1959 (Nov) 
No.31. v,97 p.—This study, based on direct analysis 
and a survey of the literatüre, is an investigation of 
the factors which account for the ability of pilots to 
maintain a separation and establish high landing rates 
at airfields without tower control. The result of 
looking at the simplest situation should enable an 
eventual optimal allocation of control task responsi- 
bility between local controllers and pilots. Visual 
tasks required of the pilot in the noncontrolled situa- 
tion include detection of the presence of an object 
be it an aircraft or an airfield; discrimination О: 
details about the object; identification and classifica- 
tion of the object; and judgments of the object's dis- 
tance, direction, velocity, and acceleration. If the 
pilot can accurately and quickly perform these tasks 
and make correct decisions based on this information, 
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he can avoid other aircraft and rapidly approach the 
airfield without the aid of a local controller. The un- 
controlled situation is actually quite rigid, control 
being exerted by rules and by expectation built up 
through experience. The factors enable the pilot to 
"fly" the other aircraft in the traffic pattern, and thus 
anticipate their actions. 104 refs.—Author abstract. 

8470. Fan, Liu, & Wei-yao, Kong. (Inst. Psy- 
chology, Acad. Sinica) Ап analysis of relationship 
between the practice in productive labor and the 
acquisition of theoretical knowledge in middle 
school students. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(5), 
292-301.—For the purpose of practicing thoroughly 
the policies of the Chinese Communist Party on edu- 
cation, i.e., to serve the political affairs of the work- 
ing class and to be connected with productive labor, 
the authors investigated the relationship between 
practice in industrial productive work and the ac- 
quisition of theoretical knowledge of physics in mid- 
dle school students. The authors observed some facts, 
ie. under the circumstance that students did produc- 
tive work, their interest, understanding, and memory 
of theoretical knowledge (of physics) was facilitated. 
Thus, students assimilated theoretical knowledge well. 
"This helped students understand the process of labor, 
thereby promoting the efficiency of work. Under 
such circumstances, students! knowledge was broad- 
ened and deepened in content. Finally, a preliminary 
attempt was made to analyze psychologically the 
above facts. The authors considered that the changes 
in students’ attitude toward learning and the raising 
of efficiency in learning resulting from their practice 
in productive work is itself a reflection of labor 
processes, and that such laws of reflection could be 
applied in increasing the efficiency of teaching. 

8471. Forsythe, E. J., & Pilcher, Palmer С. 
(Eds.) Management science: A new organiza- 
tional dimension, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute 
Labor & Industrial Relations, 1959. 117 p. $1.00— 
This symposium consists chiefly of 7 talks on aspects 
of operations research. Applications discussed by the 
speakers (6 of whom represent firms using opera- 
tions research techniques) include personnel assign- 
ment, capital budgeting, managerial functions, and 
clerical work standards. Illustrative cases are pre- 
sented and solutions developed. 45-item bibliog.— 
G. B. Strother. 


8472. Hauty, George T. Psychological problems 
of space flight. In Otis O. Benson, Jr. & Hubertus 
Strughold (Eds.), Physics and medicine of the 
atmosphere and space (see 34: 8466). Pp. 409-421. 
—Psychological problems of space which may com- 
promise reliability of human functioning in space in- 
clude sensory deprivation, detachment, and confine- 
ment. Most Ss working for 30 hrs. at a complex 
operator task experienced behavioral aberrations. In 
сазе of detachment, Ss may experience apathy, anx- 
lety, and fear. Confinement may produce irritability 
or hostility. Ss were confined individually in a Space 
Cabin Simulator for 7 days and given alternate 4-hr. 
Periods of work and rest. Efficiency in most, but not 
all, Ss was reduced during the 4-hr. period coinciding 
with their usual hours of sleep. Vigilance and radar 
Monitoring proficiency declined dractically during the 
early morning hours, from day to day and even within 
а work period, while discrimination and problem solv- 
ing showed relatively little decline. Vigilance and 
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radar monitoring required attention to minute cues, 
which may account for the greater fatigue effects — 
М. В. Mitchell. 

8473. Lynn, David В. (U. Colorado School Medi- 
cine) А model man for applied psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959(Oct), 14, 630-632.—"Psy- 
chologists should not be caught unprepared for deal- 
ing with the ethical problems involved in controlling 
power, as were the physicists. . . . One of the meth- 
ods for preparing to meet ethical issues is to develop 
descriptive models of the ‘ideal man,’ i.e., models of 
what we think people should be like and what we hope 
they some day will be like. . . . With such a model 
the psychologist could, at any time, examine a given 
application of his science to see whether it might 
tend to push man toward or away from this model." 
Model men including the “normal personality” (Sho- 
ben), the "adequate personality" (Combs & Snygg), 
and the “self-actualizing person" (Maslow), are dis- 
cussed briefly.—S. J. Lachman. 

8474. Malfetti, James L. (Columbia U.) Traffic 
safety, the driver and electronics. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1959(Nov), 61, 99-111.—To reduce accidents 
we can work on the driver's characteristics or on the 
forces acting on him.—H. К. Moore. 


8475. Meltzer, H. (Human Relations Research 
Found., St. Louis, Mo.) Scope of industrial psy- 
chology references in the Annual Review, 1950- 
1959. J. Psychol., 1960(Jan), 49, 43-56.—How com- 
prehensive and adequate an orientation does one ob- 
tain by using the Annual Review? The purpose of 
this study is to answer this question for 1 field, in- 
dustrial psychology, by analyzing all of the refer- 
ences in the chapters on industrial psychology for all 
of the years in which the Annual Review has been 
published. References were analyzed in terms of fre- 
quency of mention and distributive use by the con- 
tributors, Data on the 20 most frequently used ref- 
erence sources are reported. The most outstanding 
fact found was that there are 2 major journal refer- 
ence sources: the Journal of Applied Psychology and 
Personnel Psychology. These 2 journals carry al- 
most 5095 of the total reference load. Few of the 
contributors read chapters on fields other than indus- 
trial. Books and articles in related fields are not 
used. The tendency is to use journals that are readily 
available in psychology libraries. Ratings by 4 
judges with 90% agreement on the scope of sensi- 
bility, precision of references, and depth of reasoning 
show large individual differences.—A uthor abstract. 

8476. Rose, Heinrich W. Perception and reac- 
tion times. In Otis O. Benson, Jr. & Hubertus 
Strughold (Eds.), Physics and medicine of the atmos- 
phere and space (see 34: 8466). Рр. 478-485.—If 
the astronaut is acclimatized to the oxygen content of 
his cabin and his vision is limited to viewing instru- 
ments inside the cabin, his vision should be compara- 
ble to that at sea level. If he is to make observations 
outside the cabin "the best position for an observer 
of a distant spacecraft or of stars is outside the 
atmosphere and inside the shadow of the Earth, The 
spacecraft to be observed must be illuminated by the 
Sun. . . . the use of the human eye in the control of 
spacecraft is severely limited by the distances the 
vehicle travels during the time necessary for percep- 
tion and reaction. . . . there is collision danger for 
high performance aircraft and meteorites day and 
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night, and for satellites by night, whereas the dis- 
tances traveled by the satellite during reaction time 
are within visual range in daytime" so they can be 
avoided in daytime. 18 refs.—M. B. Mitchell. 

8477. Schaginger, Eva M. Arbeit und Freizeit. 
[Work and leisure time.] Psychol. и. Praxis, 1960 
(Jan-Mar), 4, 18-26.—The absence of significant 
distinction between behavior in an industrial setting 
and behavior during time spent outside of employ- 
ment suggests a theory of relationship between in- 
dustrial and social behavior.—S. Kavruck. 


8478. Shackel, B. (EMI. Electronics Hayes, 
England) A note on panel layout for numbers of 
identical items. Ergonomics, 1959(May), 2, 247- 
253.—Data from experiments to determine optimal 
layout of a panel board of an analogue computer in- 
dicate that different layouts are required as number 
of items increases. One possible reason may be the 
operator's solution process when there are more items 
than can be retained within the "spatial memory 
span."—]B. T. Jensen. 


8479. Stapp, John Paul Human tolerance to 
accelerations of space flight. In Otis O. Benson, 
Jr. & Hubertus Strughold (Eds.), Physics and medi- 
cine of the atmosphere and space (see 34: 8466). 
Pp. 464-477.—"Space flight accelerations to orbital 
and escape velocities can be tolerated with the body 
in optimal position, as demonstrated by exposure of 
human volunteers to equivalent time acceleration pro- 
grams on the human centrifuge. Manipulation of 
controls would be limited to wrist and finger move- 
ments, and would depend on the ability of the pilot 
to override severe discomfort and resistance to mus- 
cular effort during intense stimulation, Above 8 g, 
even limited guidance by manipulation of finger con- 
trols becomes unreliable.” Ss immersed in water 
could endure acceleration for twice the time of non- 
immersed Ss, Under certain conditions decelerations 
up to nearly 40 g for a fraction of a second can be 
survived with no persistent injury if Ss are ade- 
quately restrained. 15 refs—M. B. Mitchell, 


8480. Undeutsch, U.  Psychologisch richtige 
Verkehrsordnung. [Psychologically correct traffic 
regulation,] Die Sicherung des modernen Strassen- 
verkehrs, 1958, No. б. 25 p.—The importance of psy- 
chological considerations for effective traffic organi- 
zation is demonstrated by several examples, The 
basic psychological principles for traffic safety are 
discussed. Traffic regulations should be psychologi- 
cally sound; if correct, they provide effective traffic 
safety.—C. T. Bever. 


8481. Weschler, Irving R., & Reisel, Jerome. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Inside a sensitivity 
training group. Los Angeles, Calif.: Univer. Cali- 
fornia, 1959, (Monogr. Series 4) 133 p. $2.00— 
A. qualitative and quantitative analysis of the inter- 
relationships among 1 sensitivity training group and 
its trainer. The qualitative analysis predominates 
and is supported by the observations of a clinical 
psychologist. Quantitative measures include indices 
of adjustment, emotionality, satisfaction, sensitivity, 
flexibility, and thought unit volume—E. G. Aiken. 


8482. Yi Li. (Inst. Psychology, Acad. Sinica) 
An analysis of the psychological characteristics 
of „primary school 5th-6th grade students par- 
ticipating in agricultural work. Acta psychol. 
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Sinica, 1959, 3(5), 302-315.—In this study, the au- 
thor tried to analyze the characteristics manifested 
by primary school students (5th-6th grade students) 
in agriculatural labor in the understanding of the 
discipline to be observed during work, and in the 
evaluation of their own and others’ work. An at- 
tempt was also made to investigate the relationship 
among these characteristics. The students’ under- 
standing of the discipline is mainly reflected in the 
folowing 3 aspects: the students! behavior when 
working individually, their obedience to discipline, 
and the spirits of collectivism; and these 3 aspects 
seem to correspond respectively to the 3 different 
levels (from the lower to the higher levels) of de- 
velopment of a child's mentality. Both the children's 
manifestation during the work and their evaluation 
of their own and others' labor are closely related to 
these 3 levels of understanding of the discipline. 
Through this preliminary work, the author attempted 
to reveal the major psychological factors affecting 
the difference in the moral quality of the students 
50 as to give some suggestions for educational prac- 
tice. 
(See also Abstracts 8069, 8532) 
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8483. Academia Sinica, Institute of Psychology, 
Division of Industrial Psychology. Creative think- 
ing as observed in constructing automatic punch- 
ing and die machinery. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 
3(2), 116-125.—For the purpose of solving the 
"bottleneck" problems of production, the author 
helped a factory in organizing a shop nuclear sub- 
group. This subgroup provided the workers with 
some provocative materials, mainly in oral and writ- 
ten form, as well as through the use of prototypes 
such as diagrams and photographs, etc. These work- 
ers with the help of these materials, have invented 10 
sets of automatic and semiautomatic punching and 
die, thus laying down the foundation for the solution 
of the “bottleneck” problems. During the working 
processes, the author joined the workers in discuss- 
ing and laboring, and observed and recorded the ac- 
tual processes of creative thinking activities of the 
workers. Results singled out the following points: 
(a) creation of new machines like automatic punch- 
ing and die may be accomplished through a mass 
movement, a well-planned and concentrated effort of 
attack, (b) Verbal presentation of problems and 
Prototypes such as diagrams and photographs rela- 
tive to the machinery can powerfully provoke and 
promote creative thinking of the workers. (c) Crea- 
tive thinking finds its origin in the necessity of social 
production. It is produced and developed in the 
course of practical activities and is the reflective 
process of objective laws. 

8484. Academia Sinica, Institute of Psychology, 
Division of Industrial Psychology. A preliminary 
study in methods for improving operations on 
punch. Acta psychol. Sinica, 1959, 3(1), 56.—The 
Division of Industrial Psychology of the Tnstitute of 
Psychology, Academia Sinica, with the collaboration 
of the Technical Research Institute of the Depart- 
ment of First Mechanical Industry, has chosen as 4 
study project the search for improvement on work- 
ers’ operations on punch in the punch shop of thy 
Peking Motor Vehicle F: actory. Through some ac- 
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tual observations and analysis, several principles con- 
cerning rational operations have been found. They 
are: localization by means of sensory estimation, 
elimination of superfluous movements, ambidextrous 
coordination of operations, and suitability of punch- 
die installation for man's operations. With the prac- 
tice of these principles the methods of operations 
were found improved. As a result, the efficiency of 
production of this shop was raised by 43% to 100%, 
or by 56% in average. 

8485. Bonjer, F. H. (Netherlands Inst. Preven- 
tive Medicine, Leiden) The effects of aptitude, fit- 
ness, physical working capacity, skill and motiva- 
tion on the amount and quality of work. Ergono- 
mics, 1959(May), 2, 254-261.—The article empha- 
sizes utility of comparing energy expenditure per 
unit of production rather than usual procedures. De- 
scriptions of 2 experiments illustrate technique. Con- 
cluding section mentions some problems in evaluating 
work methods.—B. T. Jensen. 


8486. Christensen, Julien Martin. (Ohio State 
U.) The importance of selected design variables 
in qualitative instrument reading. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960 ( Apr), 20, 4181—4182.—Abbstract. 


8487. Dardano, Joseph Francis. (U. Maryland) 
The relationships of intermittent noise, inter-sig- 
nal interval, and basal skin conductance to vigi- 
lance behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 (Apr), 
20, 4182.—Abstract. 


8488. Gardner, Burleigh B. (Social Research, 
Inc.) The ABC of motivation research. Mich. St. 
U. bus, Top., 1959, 7, 35-50.—Discussion of the fields 
of activity for motivation research, outlining prin- 
ciples to be established, questions to be answered, and 
insight and understanding to be gained. Furnishes 
criteria for evaluating competent motivation research 
firms.—M. F. Estep. 


8489. Kosilov, S. A. (Inst. Work Hygiene Oc- 
cupational Diseases, Russia) К voprosu o psik- 
hofiziologicheskom analize rabochikh dvizhenit. 
[On the psychophysiological analysis of work move- 
ments.] Гор. Psikhol., 1959, 5(5), 104-111.—The 
psychophysiological study of work movements must 
be concerned not only with time and energy expendi- 
ture, patterns and forms of movements, etc., but also 
with the "accuracy of conditioned-reflex differentia- 
tion and the concentration of nervous processes in the 
motor spheres of the cerebral cortex." Biochemical 
indices of the concentration of nervous processes as 
well as electrophysiological indices offer the “most 
general psychophysiological criteria [for determin- 
ing] degree of perfection of work movements.” Psy- 
chophysiological criteria of work movements are seen 
as providing a valuable scientific basis for working 
out production instructions and as improving thereby 
the performance of individual workers and their pro- 
ductivity.—I. D. London. 


.8490. Miller, Norman R. (Union Railway Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Personnel problems of automa- 
tion. Personnel J., 1959 (Nov), 38, 213-214.—Be- 
fore workers are replaced by a machine, employees 
should be trained to maintain and service the machine. 
If the community cannot furnish the training facili- 
ties, industry will have to do it. Unions favor auto- 
mation insofar as it means a higher standard of liv- 
ing without reduced income or reduced employment 
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opportunities. Unions are going to have to change 
their goals as they organize more highly skilled em- 
ployees with values different from those of produc- 
tion workers.—M. B. Mitchell. 

8491. Mottley, C. M., & Newton, D. R. (C. Pfizer 
& Co, New York) The selection of projects for 
industrial research. Operat. Res., 1959 (Nov-Dec), 
7, 740-751.—"Research organizations have a tend- 
ency to propose problems for investigation at a faster 
rate than resources can be supplied to support the 
work.... The paper presents a method of evaluating 
applied research proposals that is based on the use of 
numerical scores to quantify certain important cri- 
teria, such as the promise of success, the time required 
for completion, the projected costs, the market situa- 
tion and the expected gain."—9M. R. Marks. 

8492. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Maruyama, Kinya; 
Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro; Ono, Akio, & Sato, Isao. 
Effects of intermittent noise on physical and men- 
tal works. Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1960, 18, 27-43.— 
Intermittent noise affects complex and difficult men- 
tal labor negatively, while physical labor is unim- 
paired even during higher noise levels.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


8493. Olson, Paul Louis. (Purdue U.) Display 
arrangement, number of channels and information 
speed as related to operator performance. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2892-2893.—Ab- 
stract. 


8494. Pepinsky, Pauline N., Pepinsky, Harold 
B. & Pavlik, William B. (Ohio State U.) The 
effects of task complexity and time pressure upon 
team productivity. J. appl. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 
44, 34-38.—Using 72 college students as Ss, team 
productivity was studied under a contract with the 
Office of Naval Research. 24 3-man teams performed 
assembly tasks under 2 levels of difficulty and 3 
levels of time pressure. The task should be complex 
enough to reduce boredom but not exceed a moder- 
ate acceleration of time pressure.—J. W. Russell. 


8495. Siegel, A. I. Human factors support vari- 
ables in computer development. Wayne, Pa.: Ap- 
plied Psychological Services, 1959. 50 p.—Proposed 
investigation areas as a result of this report included : 
programer time allocation, programer talent iden- 
tification system, methods for manual data input for 
computer systems, visual data readout for computer 
systems, systematic troubleshooting aids, integration 
of human factors into systems planning, human fac- 
tors quality control technique for mechanical design. 
Methodological suggestions were formulated to help 
achieve the above developments.—P. Federman. 


8496. Simon, J. Richard, & Simon, Betty Pearl. 
(State U. Iowa) Duration of movements in a dial 
setting task as a function of the precision of ma- 
nipulation. J. appl. Psychol, 1959(Dec), 43, 389- 
394.—Pertaining to the art of industrial time study 
practices and a more complete understanding of hu- 
man manual movements, the effects of precision as a 
variable on movement duration was studied. “Ss 
were required to adjust alternately each of two dials 
on a control panel.” 24 right handed naval enlisted 
men served as Ss. “The precision required to adjust 
each dial was systematically varied and the effects 
of this variation on the durations of four parts of the 
control movement were determined. . . . Results 
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clearly demonstrated that the time taken by operators 
to move between adjustments depended on the pre- 
cision requirements of those adjustments. . . . Results 
provide additional evidence to refute the concept that 
a work cycle consists of an additive combination of 
independent elements."—J. W. Russell. 


(See also Abstract 8471) 
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8497. Bare, Carole Boehm. (Омо State U.) 
An evaluation of seasonal employment at a large 
department store. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Jan), 
20, 2882-2883.—Abstract. 


8498. Calvin, Lyle D., & Sather, Lois A. (Ore- 
gon State Coll.) A comparison of student prefer- 
ence panels with a household consumer panel. 
Food. Tech., 1959, 13, 469-472.—Paired samples of 
15 foods were tested for preference by a student panel 
(N —120-185) in a laboratory setting, and in the 
home use situation by a panel of 220 families. Cor- 
relations between panels were high for both mean 
hedonic rating (.91) and percentage rating one sam- 
ple higher than the other (.89). It was concluded: 
(a) student panels can be used as a measure of home 
consumer preferences, and (b) either mean hedonic 
rating or "percent preferring" can be used to meas- 
ure preference.—D. R. Peryam. 


8499. Eindhoven, Jan, & Peryam, David R. (ОМ 
Food & Container Inst., Chicago, Ill.) Measurement 
of preferences for food combinations. Food Tech., 
1959, 13, 379-382— The hypothesis that preference 
for a food combination may differ from the sum or 
weighted average of preferences for the individual 
components was investigated in a survey of 593 army 
men, Questionnaires required ratings on how well 
the foods of a pair go together. Respondents also 
rated preferences for the individual foods. Forms 
listing either 50 or 100 combinations were used. АП 
food pairs were interclass, using the 3 classes: meats, 
potatoes, and vegetables. Results supported the hy- 
pothesis in regard to meat-potato and meat-vegetable 
combinations; however, potato-vegetable preferences 
did not show combination effects, Questionnaire 
length had little or no effect. —D. R. Peryam. 


8500. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U.) The 
validity of biographical data items for food com- 
pany salesmen. J. appl. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 44, 
31-33,—In pretesting screening of sales applicants, 
what are the especially significant factors determin- 
ing which of them will continue their employment ? 
32 promoted salesmen and 20 successful salesmen 
were compared with 25 resigned and 27 fired sales- 
men according to 5 "knock-out" factors: job-hop- 
ping, previous income too high, earnings less than 
living expenses, business failure within the past 2 
years, and divorced within the past 2 years. "The 
most frequent “knock-out” factor was job-hopping. 
‚++ The results confirm the value of some use of the 
‘knock-out’ factors." —J. W. Russell. 


8501. ‘Katona, George.  Repetitiousness and 
variability of consumer behavior. Hum, Relat., 
1959, 12, 35-49.—3-year data on the behavior of low- 
income families "confirm certain well-known facts: 
these families purchase durable goods least fre- 
quently, borrow least frequently, and save least fre- 
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quently . . . [and] repeat behavior is average in all 
these respects, partly because they frequently do not 
save and do not buy durable goods in any of three 
consecutive years.” Middle-income people tended to 
differ soley regarding their discretionary saving, with 
dissaving behavior relatively repititious while their 
saving behavior is not. The behavior of upper-in- 
come families is repetitive both in buying durable 
goods and in positive saving. From this urban sam- 
ple, through interviews, various factors influencing 
economic behavior are considered.—M. York. 


8502. Margolis, Charles, & Porter, Charles R. 
(Bruthers Co., Cleveland, O.) The relationship of 
message unity (“pull”) to the recipient’s response 
potential. J. appl. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 43, 367-368, 
—"The hypothesis is that response potential is a 
function of message unity.” It was tested by send- 
ing messages to potential buyers of vitamins and һау- 
ing them respond to a questionnaire. The messages 
were classified into 3 groups according to message 
unity. The results of this research, used as the basis 
for an MA thesis, verified the hypothesis—J. W. 
Russell. 


8503. Merenda, Peter F., & Clarke, Walter V. 
(Walter V. Clarke Associates, East Providence, R. 
I.) The predictive efficiency of temperament 
characteristics and personal history variables in 
determining success of life insurance agents. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1959(Dec), 43, 360-366.—How can 
you tell who will make a good life insurance sales- 
man? А standardized personality inventory and a 
locally constructed questionnaire were used in a study 
of 522 financed male agents employed full time in 
selling life insurance 3 years after hire. Those who 
saw themselves as being passive and submissive were 
likely to fail. Some personality history measures are 
valid predictors. Combining both measures was 
found to work best—J. W. Russell. 


8504. Mrak, Vera; Amerine, M. A., Ough, C. 8. 
& Baker, G. А. (0. California, Berkeley) Odor 
difference test with applications to consumer pref- 
erences. Food Res., 1959, 24, 574-578.—2 experi- 
ments on detecting odor intensity differences among 
various concentrations of phenylethyl alcohol and 
a standard are described: (a) standard presented 
just before comparison stimulus for “weaker” of 
"stronger" judgment; and (b) standard presented, 
followed by a series of 3 comparison stimuli, each 
judged "weaker" or "stronger." There was great 
variation among Ss in ability to detect differences 
and in their response to the different ways of present- 
ing the samples. Total percent of misses in the 
experiments was not significantly different. A hy- 
pothetical example is given, based on these results, 
Which indicates that the proportions of consumers 
that can detect a stated difference with а given prob- 
ability should be very important in designing a mar- 
ket program.—D. R. Peryam, 


8505. Myers, Lawrence, Jr., & Gardner, Eric Ё. 
(Syracuse U.) An inexpensive method to deter- 
mine the efficiency of a television program. ^ 
appl. Psychol., 1960(Feb), 44, 39-43.—By telephon- 
ing people and asking them if they had watched à 
just-shown TV program, the size of the audience 1 
estimated. “Efficiency, or most per thousand home 
exposures, is selected as the criterion.” Based ОП 
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material used in a PhD dissertation the technique of 
sequential analysis permits, with stated risks of error, 
a decision about the efficiency of a TV program.—J. 
W. Russell. 


8506. Poulton, E. C. Effects of printing types 
and formats on the comprehension of scientific 
journals. Cambridge, England: Cambridge Univer. 
Press, 1959. 22 p.—4 different styles of printing 
were tested on an experimental group of 275 scien- 
tists. Differences in comprehension between the 
"best" style and the other 3 are statistically sig- 
nificant.—D. W. Twedt. 


8507. Seibert, Warren F., Kasten, Duane F., & 
Potter, James R. (Purdue U.) A study of factors 
influencing the legibility of televised characters. 
J. Soc. Mot. Pict. TV Engineers, 1959 (Jul), 68, 467- 
472.—36 students viewed televised letters and num- 
bers which varied in size and contrast. High con- 
trast, either black-on-white or white-on-black, pro- 
duced best visibility, and characters subtending 10- 
min. visual angle could be perceived accurately.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 


8508. Starch, Daniel. An analysis of 12 million 
inquiries. Evanston, Ill.: Media/Scope, 1959. 16 p. 
$1.00—This study is essentially an updating of a 
similar but smaller study made in 1930. А sample 
of advertisements inviting inquiries (coupon or other- 
wise) for the period 1946-53 was studied to see how 
the number of inquiries was affected by such factors 
as size of advertisement, 4 colors vs. black and white, 
position in magazine, season of year, repetition of 
advertisement, etc. Other factors such as rate of re- 
turn and trends in use of advertisements soliciting 
inquiries are also discussed. With the exception of 
the effect of position of advertisements in different 
Sections of individual issues of a magazine on the 
number of inquiries sent in by readers, the conclu- 
sions are similar to those drawn from the 1930 study. 
—H. C. Cash. 


(See also Abstract 8471) 
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8509. Beyerl, Merrill C. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll) Selection procedures: Suggested methods. 
Nurs. Outlook, 1959, 7, 94-97.—Problems of descrip- 
tion and measurement are essential to selection pro- 
cedures. The author discusses: success criteria, case 
study approach, factors to be considered in selection, 
principles of selection and generalization, and trends 
in free admission selection—S. M. Amatora. 


8510. Blizzard, Samuel W. (Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary) The parish minister's self-image 
and variability in community culture. Pastoral 
Psychol 1959(Oct), 10(97), 27-36.—“The central 
hypothesis of this paper is that there is an association 
between the variability of the culture of the com- 
munity in which the Protestant parish clergyman is 
functioning as a practitioner of religion and the self- 
image that he holds." Data from 1111 clergymen 
indicate that "churches in various types of communi- 
ties face problems and issues that are relatively 
unique,” while “ministers share a common socializa- 
tion in their profession and outlook about their work 
regardless of community cultural variability."—4. 
Eglash. М 
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8511. Bonacker, Ralph D. (Episcopal Community 
Service, San Diego, Calif.) Clinical pastoral train- 
ing for the pastoral ministry: Purposes and meth- 
ods. J. Pastoral Care, 1960, 14, 1-12.—4 brief his- 
tory of clinical pastoral training is presented. The 3 
essential purposes of clinical pastoral training are 
spiritual health, intellectual insight, and pastoral skill. 
—O. Strunk, Jr. 


8512. Comfort, Richard O. (Agricultural Mis- 
sions) Education for the rural ministry. Pastoral 
Psychol, 1959(Oct), 10(97), 37-43.—Urban-rural 
distinctions have lessened greatly, and the job of the 
rural minister has broadened.  Seminaries should 
teach methods of social analysis, the nature of rural 
society, and the nature of urban society.—4. Eglash. 


8513. Gough, Harrison G., & Woodworth, Don- 
ald G. (U. California) Stylistic variations among 
professional research scientists. J. Psychol, 1960 
(Jan), 49, 87-98.—A search for stylistic variations 
in the approach to scientific research problems was 
undertaken in a sample of 45 professional scientists, 
using a deck of 56 Q sort statements (e.g., "indiffer- 
ent to the practical implications of his own research," 
“likes to talk out his research ideas and get other 
people's reactions," etc.) and an inverse principal axis 
factor analysis of the correlation matrix of persons. 
8 "stylistic types" were defined, and the psychologi- 
cal meaning of each type explicated on the basis of 
the Q items, life history interview protocols, person- 
ality inventory test scores, observations and ratings 
by staff psychologists during a 3-day assessment 
period. Tentative names of the zealot, the initiator, 
the diagnostician, the scholar, the artificer, the esthe- 
tician, the methodologist, and the independent were 
assigned to the types. Stability of the intercorrela- 
tion matrix of type-scores was cross-checked on a 
sample of 40 graduating honor students in engineer- 
ing.—Author abstract. 


8514. Hammond, Kenneth R., Kern, Fred, Jr., 
Crow, Wayman J., Githens, John H., Groesbeck, 
Byron; Gyr, John W., & Saunders, Lyle H. (U. 
Colorado) Teaching comprehensive medical care: 
A psychological study of a change in medical edu- 
cation. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer, Press, 
1959. xxii, 642 p. $10.00—This is a report of a 
5-year experiment in medical education. 3 successive 
senior classes (N — 220) of the University of Colo- 
rado School of Medicine were divided randomly into 
2 groups and matched for class standing. The con- 
trol group followed the regular course of study, while 
the experimental group was assigned to a new out- 
patient faculty for the purpose of teaching both di- 
dactically and in practicum the principles of compre- 
hensive medical care, with emphasis on the psycho- 
logical and social factors. The experimental group 
developed somewhat better attitudes than the control 
toward comprehensive medicine, but no significant 
difference was found in their medical knowledge or 
its application. A large section is devoted to design 
of the total research.—J. L. Yager. 


8515. Howell, Margaret A., Cliff, Norman, & 
Newman, Sidney H. (United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C.) Further validation of 
methods for evaluating the performance of physi- 
cians. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 69-78.— 
An experimental Efficiency Report criterion-keyed 
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and validated on professional health personnel was 
highly predictive of work performance given medi- 
cal interns in United States Public Health Service 
hospital. "Multiple correlations between sections of 
the Efficiency Report and the separate criterion rat- 
ings performed by physicians and by interns ranged 
from .61 to .83. . . . two sections of the Efficiency 
Report, 50 Forced-Choice tetrads (FC) and a 22-item 
Check List (CL), were more valid measures of per- 
formance than were rating scales for evaluating an 
intern's Job Proficiency (JP) and Personal Quali- 
fications (РО). Beta weights derived from the in- 
tern data and applied to the physician's data, and the 
reverse, produced satisfactory multiple correlations. 
Equal weights produced a multiple correlation of .66 
which was as high as any of those resulting from 
cross-application of beta weights and only .02 lower 
than the self-weighted multiple for this group.”—W, 
Coleman. 


8516. Liston, Mary F. (10 Columbus Circle, 
NYC) Review of psychiatric progress 1959: Psy- 
chiatric nursing. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960(Jan), 
116, 641-644.—N. Н. Pronko. 


8517. Mayer, Ronald Wesley. (Ohio State U.) 
Religious attitudes of scientists. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1959 (Dec), 20, 2412-2413.—Abstract. 


8518. Schwab, Joseph J. (U. Chicago) What 
do scientists do? Behav. Sci., 1960( Jan), 5, 1-27.— 
A discussion of the 6 points at which a scientist pur- 
suing this activity must make choices which, when 
made, determine the course and strategy of the en- 
deavor. For example, one decision point arises from 
a choice of ideas which initiate and guide the course 
of the research. Others are enumerated and examples 
from psychology (in the main), the physical sciences, 
and the biological sciences are included. 19 геїз.—/. 
Arbit. 


8519. South, John Craig. (Ohio State U. An 
item factor analysis of some value dimensions and 
their relation to a measure of success in student 
nurse training. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 20, 
3821—-3822.— Abstract. 


8520. Summers, Raymond. (Indiana State Board 
Health) Private practice of public school thera- 
pists in Indiana. J. speech hear. Dis., 1959, 24, 51- 
54.—46 of 150 public school therapists receiving a 2- 
page questionnaire indicated that they were engaged 
in private practice. These individuals carried case 
loads ranging from 1-13, with most carrying 5 or 
less. Information is reported concerning therapists' 
professional affiliations, age range and diagnoses of 
private cases, frequency of therapy sessions, and diag- 
noses of private cases, frequency of therapy sessions, 
and recommended fees.—M. F, Palmer. 


(See also Abstracts 7771, 8448) 
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8521. Conklin, Jack Ervin. (Ohio State U.) 
ME net E lag on NOE efficiency in a track- 
ing task. Dissertation Abstr., 1960 , 20, 2915- 
2917 — Abstract. PE. Sons 


8522. Diamond, Stanley. Time, 
Stereoscopic vision. Aerospace Med., 
30, 650-662.—“The question of the use 


space and 
1959(Sep), 
of stereo- 
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scopic vision in supersonic aviation is discussed in 
terms of flying safety. Diamond concludes that un- 
aided stereoscopic vision is of restricted value at 
present and future supersonic speeds due to practical 
human threshold and range limitations. He consid- 
ers the lack of time for stereoscopic vision at super- 
sonic speeds as a contributory factor in air accidents 
involving high speed aircraft. Limits of stereoscopic 
vision are described in lucid detail.”—A. Debons. 

8523. Estep, Margaret Frances. (Ohio State U. 
The simplification of combat air crew criteria wit 
special reference to rank-order ratings. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1960(Jan), 20, 2886-2888.—Abstract. 

8524. Fried, Sidney. (Yeshiva U.) The produc- 
tion and prediction of an impairment in pilots’ re- 
action time by exposing them to specific factors 
normally present under instrument flying condi- 
tions. Dissertation Abstr., 1959(Dec), 20, 2381- 
2382.—Abstract. 


8525. Henderson, J. С. (U. Birmingham, Eng- 
land) The estimation of the transfer function of 
a human operator by a correlation method of 
analysis. Ergonomics, 1959( May), 2, 274-286.—S’s 
task was to minimize error in a tracking-type task. 
Disturbances in records were believed to be due to 
failure of the operator to respond linearly to the 
error. Integral equations defining operator transfer 
functions were solved using an analogue computer. 
9 figures and formulae are included—B. T. Jensen. 


8526. Holdrege, Fred Ernest, Jr. (Ohio State 
U.) A combination of forced choice and check 
list rating scales for the evaluation of instrument 
flying proficiency. Dissertation Abstr., 1960(Mar), 
20, 3817-3818.—Abstract. 


8527. Kraus, Ralph N. (USN School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Disorientation in flight: 
An evaluation of the etiological factors. Aero- 
space Med., 1959(Sep), 30, 664-673.—“The physio- 
logic mechanisms involved in maintaining aerial ori- 
entation are reviewed. Each of three subjects flying 
in F-100F aircraft completed transition from VF. 
to IFR in an average time of 24, 27 and 26.5 seconds, 
respectively. No abnormal changes in the altitude of 
the aircraít or in the flight path took place in the 
transition. An aircraft flying at 10,000 feet can 
assume an altitude from which recovery is impossible 
in as little time as 20 seconds if the pilot does not 
have a visual reference. The period of time that the 
pilot deliberates from the instant when he loses his 
outside visual reference until he initiates transition to 
IFR is the critical factor in accidents. A jet aircraft 
can assume an altitude from which recovery is 1m- 
possible when the pilot is completely unaware that а 
change in altitude has occurred.”—A. Debons. 


8528. Kulp, Charles M., & Rowland, George Ё. 
(Rowland & Co., Haddonfield, N.J.) Detectability 
of naval aircraft by visual means: Measures to in- 
crease or reduce, development of daylight visua 
target detection, a search & review of the litera- 
ture. Philadelphia, Pa.: Air Crew Equipment Labo- 
ratory, Naval Air Material Center, 1959. 128 p— 
"Parameters of visual target detection were draw? 
from recent visual literature. The importance given 
to these parameters in the literature was outline 
Specific emphasis was given to the influence ү 
various aircraft exterior paint finishes would Һау 
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in maximizing target detectability. Environmental 
and physical variables which might influence visi- 
bility were selectively reviewed. General and specific 
problem areas which appear to merit future investiga- 
tion were outlined. Ап appendix lists 476 citations, 
237 of which are annotated. Sources included both 
military and civilian literature."—G. E. Rowland. 


8529. Skobba, Joseph S. (490 Peachtree St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.) Review of psychiatric prog- 
ress 1959: Military psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1960(Jan), 116, 651-653.—N. H. Pronko. 


8530. Weybrew, Benjamin B., & Molish, Н. B. 
(USN Medical Research Lab.) Approaches to the 
study of motivation of officer candidates for the 
submarine service. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., New 
Lond., 1959 (Oct), 18(16, Whole No. 321). iv, 47 p. 
—On the basis of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, submarine officer candidates show stronger 
achievement and dominance needs and lesser ex- 
hibitionistic, abasement, and heterosexual needs than 
enlisted men. Allport-Vernon Value Scale data in- 
dicate stronger theoretical and political values and 
weaker aesthetic and social values on the part of 
submarine officer volunteers as compared with a col- 
lege control group. А specially prepared motiva- 
tional questionnaire served to discriminate between 
submarine school graduates and those who dropped 
out. It also indicated higher motivation of Naval 
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Academy graduates than of non-Academy officer 
volunteers.—J. L. Brown. 

8531. Youniss, Richard P. (USN Medical Lab.) 
The relationship of tattoos to personal adjustment 
among enlisted submarine school volunteers. 
USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., New Lond., 1959 (Sep), 
18(14, Whole No. 319). iii, 10 p—Personal adjust- 
ment, as measured by the Personal Inventory Ba- 
rometer and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale was 
found to be at a lower level among naval enlisted 
personnel with 2 or more tattoos than those with 1 
tatoo or with no tattoos. Ss who expressed a desire 
for future tattoos showed greater indications of mal- 
adjustment than others.—J- L. Brown. 

8532. Zeller, Anchord F. (Norton AFB, Calif.) 
Human aspects of mid-air collision prevention. 
Aerospace Med., 1959(Aug), 30, 551-560.—History 
and factors related to mid-air collisions are discussed. 
Mid-air collisions are considered to be the result 
largely of а combination of human and situational 
factors. Author does not consider present control 
and assistance efforts adequate for preventing all 
collisions. With increase in air traffic, flying will 
involve risk because of the limitations contained in 
both man and machine. Better air traffic control and 
development of warning equipment will reduce mid- 
air collision accidents.—4. Debons. 
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sion; Motivation), 7548 
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authoritarianism &, 4175 
categorical behavior &, 629(a) 
ethnocentrism &, & intelligence, 4175 
factors, 4175 
as personality characteristic, 1023(a) 
in Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 6007 
test-taking behavior &, 1023(a) 
verbal knowledge & reasoning &, 1395 
wording of test items &, 4383 
ACTH (See Corticotropin) 
Acting (See also Drama) 
identification with, sex differences in, 4080 
Acting in, orality &, 4720 
Acting out (See also Play) 
character disorder in adolescents &, 8037 
as communication, adolescence, 4132 
in delinquency, vs. internalization, 3227 
family of schizophrenics &, 6350 
management of, in training clinic, 3704 
permissiveness in treatment of, 4485 
in school referrals, 7797 
situational press &, 4205 
treatment approach to, 6085 
Action potential (See also Electromyography) 
apparatus, 52 
ive level &, 5510 
in weight lifting, 684 
Activation ‘theory of emotion (See Emotion) 
Activity level (See also Hyperkinesia) 
age & traumatic shock on, in open field, 
7137(a) 
apparatus, 3622 
chlorpromazine &, monkey, 3120 
deprivation & 3988 
diphenyldiethylamine ethoxycarbomethanol 
effect on, rat, 4462 
distal visual stimulation &, in mentally 
retarded, 4581 
diurnal variation in, in agouti, 2571 
fixed-interval reinforcement &, 3990 
food-associated stimulus effect on, rat, 635 
food deprivation & radiation &, 2563, 7109 
frontal lobotomy &, with sensory stimula- 
tion, 372 
measurement of, 8060 
methylphenidylacetate & chlorpromazine 
‚ effects C OM А 
in paranoi scl renia, therapy, 
4486 (а) i 
prediction of, children, 5663 
reserpine &, monkey, 3120 
& sociometric status in delinquent group, 


6325 
Stress adaptability &, with tranquilizers, 
3047 


Stress in pregnancy of mother &, 2541 
television effect on, 2882 
urination &, rodent, 664 
vigilance performance &, 461 
Activity Preference Test, as selection & classi- 
fication device, 3484 
Activity Vector Analysis, for insurance sales- 
men selection, 4884 
test-retest reliability of, 150 
textile work success &, 6653 
Adaptation level (See also Anchoring stimuli; 
Assimilation effect) 
& contrast & distance effects, 6986 
distributional skewing &, 6979 
feeding in fly & 2537 
зарды of controversial statements &, 


ordinal effects in judgments &, 5250 

recall &, 867 

vs, relativity of judgment, 730 

subjective similarity, 564, 2509 

ERE ien in successive comparisons &, 


Adaptation (personal & social), (See Adjust- 
ment (personal & social)) 
RESO EE aftersensation of movement 
“in conditioning, with age, 5659 
in vestibule vs. vision, 2581 
in vision, during flying, 3566 
Addiction (See Alcoholism; Drug addiction) 
Addition (See Arithmetic) 
AERE DUDEN & D cortex, 400 
lequacy-inadequacy, feelin; f, 
to public issues, 2538 Tne et рыш 
in prison inmates, 8115 
School attitudes &, 8368 
Adjective, antonyms, compariso |- 
pattern formation, Ут 10500 bY card 
pu Check List, need scales for, validity, 


in personality assessment, 7386 


Adjective Check-List (Gough), adjustment 
problems in college students &, 7846 
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Adjective Checklist — (Jacobs-Capek-Meehan), 


for affect measurement, 717 


Adjective Check ерадан, development & 


standardization ої, 782. 


Adjective-verb quotient, in stories, 7705 
Adjustment and Values/Bill’s Index of, 3633, 


4059 
Adjustment Inventory (Bell), 7569 


age &, of teaching majors, 8417 
preministerial students on, 5635 


Adjustmeat/method of (See Average error/ 


method of) 


Adjustment (personal & social) (See also Emo- 


tion, stability; Mental health), 3765, 7963 
academic achievement &, 2021 
acculturation in immigrants &, 2912 
in adolescence (See Adolescence) 
in adulthood, men, 1139 

running away as children &, 6262 
age &, 2847 
aggression &, 2778 
association test as measure of, 3017 
attitude toward change, in insurance em: 
ployees, 4877(a) 
automation &, 3522, 4218 
bisexuality recognition in self &, 3226 
to blindness, 8282 
in childhood (See Childhood) 
in classroom (See School) 
in college student (See College student) 
to community living, in institutionalized 
boys, 1621(a) 
concepts in, 2960 ^ 
criticism acceptance &, children, 1705, 
in delinquency (See Delinquency/juvenile) 
discrimination &, with age, 851 
earliest childhood recollection &, 7775(a) 
educational level &, 2847 
family relationships &, 1254 
flying adaptability &, 140 
in gifted children, 4089(a) 
oup performance &, review, 4194 
ави as aid to, 3849 
ideal-self & self-concept in, 3013 
of immigrants, set &, 7658 
as immigrants! newspaper theme, 4246 
& information in psychiatry, 3167 
insight &, 1043 
to integration, 1209 
to internment camp, 5837 
interpersonal change &, 1191 
interpersonal perception & 1016 
in isolated environment, 5710 
ee &, 214 
in Jew, а. 3 
он of, social desirability &, 6057 
kinesthesis &, 7070 
leadership &, 1063... 
in marriage (See Marriage) 
mechanics of, 885 E 
to mem deficiency (See Mental retu 
tion À 
in mental patient (See Mental disorder) 
to military life (See Personnel/military 
of ministers in desegregation problem, 14 
MMPI L-F-K relations &, schizophrenia, 
4678 
MMPI scores &, teachers, 2133 
in mother of cerebral palsy, 4743 
music &, 3058 E : 4 
mutual, in object relationships, ds 
need satisfaction &, in patients, 431 
nonpromotion in school &, 6578 
occupational role &, 6159 5808 
occupational role & age effects on, 
as officer selection basis, 3487 
in old age (See Old age) 
parental attitudes &, 1417 
каера & exertion of si 


ocial power & 


К i 4 
personality evaluation reactions S. E. 


in physically handicapped, 

1924(a) 3 
in pilot cadets, criteria, 4217 " 
prediction of, methodology, 465 
of prison inmate (See Prison) 
of Puerto Ricans іп U. S., 2922 V cag. 
during cM ER о! 

‘essive boys, ) 

Resistance to, & certainty, 5698 
D & 2984 
rigidity &, 7364 
role playing ability &, 7406 $ 
role playing experience &, 447. ffects on 
rS playing vs. study group © 

7584 


Rorschach test &, in college, 1972 
Schizophrenia &, 3298 

children, 4676 
in school (See School) 


Self-Activity Inventory &, 1404 E 
self-concept & 1305, 7418 
in service women, 1053 
social interaction &, with age, 2847 
social perception in family &, 8071(a) 
socioeconomic status &, with age, 2847 
in children, 5858 
stress reaction &, 7385 
tattooing &, 8531 
television watching &, children, 1973 
truancy &, 3225 
Wechsler Bellevue vs. Rorschach test &, 
4404 
at West Point, 5618 
to work (See Work) 
to working abroad, factors, 1164 
Adler, A., compensation concept of, vs. К. 
Goldstein's concept, 3573 
Freud &, 3569 
Freud vs., oral character concept of, 5964 
paranoid schizophrenia concept of, 


socioeconomic status of patients &, 
3574 


psychodynamics of, 4941 
psychology (See Individual psychology) 
Social Interest Construct of, validity, 
4091(a) 
tribute, 259 
Administration (See Executive; Organization; 
Supervision; School, administration) 
Adolescence (See also Age; Boy; Childhood; 
Girl; Puberty; Young adulthood), 3569, 7466 
academic achievement in (See Academic 
achievement) 
academic motivation in, 2032 
achievement plans in, socioeconomic status 


‚ 4211 

agricultural school graduate, occupational 
choice in, 2211 

adjustment in, social perception in family 
&, 8071(a) 

aggression in, boys, 7457 

alcohol drinking in, group influence on, 


6; 
aspiration level of rural vs. urban, 7647 
attitude flexibility in, 3410 
attitudes in, 3410 
towards family, 5811 
, parental influence on, 5681 
attitude toward education, group member- 
ship &, 8362 
behavioral disturbances in, 1731 
behavior problem attitudes in, 4140 
blindness in (See Blindness) 
body & mental growth in, longitudinal 
study, 1103, 
кы monii in, psychological factors in, 


Catholic, group guidance for, 3429 
cerebral palsy in (See Cerebral palsy) 
Character disorder in, acting out &, 8037 
cheating views in, 3395 

сора ар effect, follow-up, 2974 

dating (See Dating) 

defense mechanisms in, 7466 

delinquency (See Delinquency/juvenile) 
dependency-independency in, Japan, 1128 
екин attitudes in, white vs. Negro, 


development, 7482 

differing perspectives of parents &, 7452 

discipline &, guide, 4529 

dropping out of school in, 8375 

drug addiction in, hospital for, 3202 

understanding of, 4650 

educational guidance in (See Educational 
guidance) 

education views in, 3395 

emotional development in, 1101 

emotional disturbance in (See Emotional 
disturbance) 

emotional maturity in, group test for, 1095 

employment services for, history, 1612 

esthetic sentiments in, 3397 

family affection patterns &, 4142 

family vs. peer orientation in, 1251 

fiction as aid to understanding, 1105 

frustration responses in, 4119(a) 

future orientation in, 5669(a) 

gifted (See Giftedness) 

groups and gangs in, 5733 

heterosexual affiliations, social need &, 


4137 
identity diffusion in, $660 
as institution, attitudes toward, & dog- 


matism, 7583(a) 
DEI ENS in, socioeconomic status &, 


leisure activities in, in Germany, 4145 
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love in, 7467 
marginal status of, 7472 
memories from, in mentally ill, 6348(a) 
mental deficiency in (See Mental retarda- 
tion 
mental disorder in, factors, 7974. 
in mental hospital, open door policy, 3172 
mental illness conceptions in, 7486(a) 
Mexican, family values in, 5801 
morality & religious education in, 2823 
muscular dystrophy in, personality &, 
1905(а) 
occupational interests in, 2053 
socioeconomic status &, 2051 
in Pakistan, 1240 f 
personality, cultural differences in, 2779 
personality & social development in, 1123 
personality inventory for, 2819 
popularity & friend-making guide, 3398 
power figures’ evaluation in, 2817 
prestige & achievement in, 7568 _ 
primitive, personality development in, 2779 
problems in, 7469, 7472 
problem solving in, 2718 | 
psychoanalytical therapy in, 7927, 7930, 
7974 
psychology of, textbook, 4116 
psychotherapy continuation, factors, 2980 
psychotherapy in, 4477, 6144 
Puerto Rican, family values in, 5801 
reading (See Reading) 
rearing problems, 4135 
religion in, 7720 
review of literature on, 7477 
Rorschach responses in, 1329, 2989 
runaways (See Runaways) 
schizophrenia in, pseudopathic, 4547 
school dissatisfaction in, 8368 
self-concept in, religion & 2055 
stability of, 1014 p 
ОБОН, in, historical contrast, 


semantic differences between teacher &, 
learning &, 8362 

short term therapy objectives in, 6105 

social competence in, with age, 3898 

social interaction & values in, 7476 

society &, 7501 

sociology of, 3220 

sociometric status in, teacher's praise &, 


stuttering in (See Stuttering) 
television's effect on, 7502 

urban vs. rural, MMPI scores of, 7639 
vocational planning in, factors, 4544(a) 


Adoption (See also Foster home) 


developmental status before, 4120 


Adorno, T. W., vs. Jaensch, on rigidity & 


integration, 4062 


Adrenal (See also Adrenalin; Arterenol; Pitui- 


tary) 
cholesterol, stressful sound &, rat, 3843 
cortex, & adenohypophysis, 400 
hormone, reticular formation &, 6874 
organs, & stress, 406 
removal of, & agression, rat, 651 
& salt drive, 5338(a) 
thyroid activity with hypothalamic 
stimulation &, 6883 
secretion, stress &, 3330 
weight, stressful sound &, rat, 3843 


Adrenalin (See also Adrenal) 


avoidance learning &, rat, 2696 

electrocorticogram &, 362 

eosinophil count & heart beat after injec- 
tions of, 5419 

schizophrenia &, 6352(b) 


l-Adrenalin, operant behavior &, 5359 
d-Adrenalin, operant behavior &, 5359 
Adrenaline-methacholine, 


in mental patient 


prognosis, 1558 


Аарон оне hormone (See Corticotro- 


pin. 


Adulthood (See also Age; Father; Husband; 


Mother; Old age; Parent; Wife; Woman; 
Young adulthood) 
adjustment problems in, 1139 
body & mind functions in, 1103 
education, through community school, 
8302, 8319 
thinking after, executive, 3505 
learning in, 5468 
mental health in, 5913 
middle age, life styles in, 4276 
persuasibility, children & 7361 
psychology of, 4154 
religion in, 7720 
tuberous sclerosis in, 1881 
verticality perception in, 5656 
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Advertising (See also Consumer; Mass media; 


Selling) 
art vs. photography in, 6663 
consumer inquiries & type of, 4303 
consumer recall &, factors, 4299 
cultural functions of, U. S., 4885 
message unity, & response potential, 8502 
social sciences &, 6656 
subliminal (See Subception) 
successful, factors, 8508 


Advice-seeking, by mother, as cognition need 


function, 2587 

Aesthetics (See Esthetics) 

Affect (See also Emotion) 
academic achievement at puberty &, 3035 
displacement (See Displacement) 
fantasy, & figure-ground organization, 7180 
fluctuation, suicide &, 3211 
gray matter &, 6866 
GSR &, 8224 
measurement, check list for, new, 717 
of name, & attention, 2513 
sex differences in, 2590 
theory, in psychoanalysis, 2331 
thiopental “‘sleep”’ threshold &, 4410 
in words, in therapy, 3106 

Affection (See Love) 

Alison need (See also Conformity; Motiva- 
tion B 
Alcoholics Anonymous attendance &, 6283 

frequency of communication type & 5881 
песо affiliations development & 
1 
motivational instruction & behavior cor- 
relates of, 7171 
opinion &, 7597(a) 
orality & aggression perception, 3003 
reaction to opinion deviates & 1151 
Africa (See Cultures) 
Aftereffect (See Aftersensation) 
Afterimage (See Aftersensation) 
Aftersensation (See also Illusion; Motion/ap- 
parent) 
bibliographical resource, 198 
figural (See Figural aftereffect) 
of "hallucinated" & “imaged” colors, 4017 
of шора, fluctuation with pulse, 


kinesthetic, apparatus for, 3625(b) 

motion parallax in darkness &, 2479 

negative, as amblyopia treatment, 5271 
vs. figural aftereffects, 5184 
without prior positive image, 7030(a) 
of се slanted in 3rd dimension, 


retinal correspondence in, test for, 549 
serials, in twins, 1421 
spiral, 491 
brain damage &, 1410, 1867, 1870, 
3899 


instructions &, 8258 
cerebral palsy &, 6488 
EG in children &, 8232 
electroconvulsive shock &, 2498 
illumination &, 5266(a) 
parameters in, 544 
process vs. reactive schizophrenia &, 
rotation speed &, 5266(a) 
vs. waterfall, 489. 
of stroboscopic sensory patterns, phe- 
_nomenology of, 7028 
visual, clinical diagnosis &, 1877 
eye movements &, 6962 
after isolation/perceptual, 5150, 
of moving curvature pattern, 3777 
ocular muscle proprioception &, 550. 
origin of, & interocular transfer, 474 
shape constancy in, 5248 
transfer of, 5249 


Age (See also Adolescence; Adulthood; Child- 


hood; Childhood (preschool); Infancy; Old 
age; Young adulthood) 
absenteeism in women &, 3500 
accidents & 2228 
adjustment &, 2847 
children, 7515 T p 
E & emotion understanding with, 
ing attitudes &, 4156 
anagram solution ability &, 4021 
anxiety &, 8022 
aptitude change & 4828 
aspiration level & 719 
Eee A SO 
attitudes &, а: j 
auditory distraction effects with, 2227 
authoritarianism &, college student, 5809 
autonomic functioning &, 7359(a) 
with conditioning, 5659 


Aiming 


avoidance learning &, rat, 2632 

behavior constancy &, children, 720 
онаа & language development with, 
we. homes’ effects on delinquents, 


card-sorting &, 7447 

carpal, intelligence & 4039 

causality perception &, 5163 

changes with, cross-sectional уз, 
tudinal results, 124 

color preference &, children, 4144 

color saturation discrimination &, 7033(a) 

concept formation &, 4305, 5583(a), 5682 

conditionability &, 5418 

conditioning реше &, 838 

conditioning behavior &, comparative data, 


5659 
rat, 2647 
conditioning descriptions &, children, 5412 
conscience &, 4125 ү 
consummatory response &, with shock, 382 
WU OE relationships &, with sex, 


longi- 


H 
convulsive therapy response &, 3059 
cross-sectional methodology &, 1144 
depth perception &, 5222 
developmental model for, 1130 
developmental quotient &, 4120 
diamond perception &, 2477 
discrimination &, with adjustment, 851 
discrimination learning &, 4047 
children, 741, 772, 2704 
finch, 2702 
drawing in children &, 2824 
drawing preference & 2842. 
EEG & тшшш skills with, 356 
EEG & Rorschach nses, 3346 
EEG in conditioning &, 5418 
emotionality in open field &, rat, 7137(a) 
emotionality survey reliability &, 7167 
equilibrium &, 2844 
esthetic sensibility development &, 5653 
esthetic sentiments &, 3397 
exploratory behavior &, 5353(a) 
eye movements in reading &, 3448 
family attitudes &, 7673 
family vs. peer orientation &, 1251 
feather pulling in chickens &, 2575 
figure reversals with, 703 
flicker fusion &, 519, 5210 
flying adaptability &, 140 
(US identification with management &, 
H 
form perception &, 3799 
Írustration reaction &, 7485(a) 
group behavior &, 5705 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
vey &, 7365 
handling effects &, rat, 7450. 
hay fever &, 3338 
hearing &, 7055 
hidden-figure task performance &, cerebral 
palsy, 6454 
PET Sport behavior relationship 
а, 
j 
identification &, 2822 
inhibition/condfoned &, 5536 
inte се , 4157, 4158 
interests &, children, 7459 
job performance &, 4828 
job satisfaction &, 2197 
justice concept &, children, 2820 
inesthetic figural aftereffect &, 2434 
labor & management attitudes &, 3396 
length perception &, 617 
life UM e &, 4276 
lipreading ability &, 6510 
localization &, with sex differences, 447 
longitudinal method problems &, 1137 
maze learning with air ionization negative 
&, 3946 
memory &, 3985 
mental (See Mental age) 
mental declination &, 2849 
mental disorder &, 8135 
m ДЕА criteria &, 5898 
mobility of nervous processes in moti 
analyzer &, 7123 5 a 
moon illusion &, 7003 
motor development &, 817 
musical conceptions & 7332 
neurosis & 6420 
UNA muscle activity in tonometry 


, 523 

Oppel illusion &, 2506 

paired associate learning &, 5521 

parental influence on children's attitudes 
with, 5681 

perception &, 453 
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perception of, & values, 7422 
Perceptual Reaction Test responses &, 1374 
persuasibility &, 8204 
phi phenomenon &, 2434 
physical fitness & 3864 
phosphene threshold &, 5191 
phosphene threshold & CFF with, 5210 
p ing ability &, 4141 
ositive Projective Question Test &, 7857 
prayer attitude &, 1019 
pregnancy in college graduates &, 5657 
primary process in children &, 2818 
problem solving &, 964, 968, 2718 
birds, 928 
pure tone threshold &, 561, 569 
race awareness &, 1232, 1242 
reaction time to electroshock &, 618 
resistant behavior &, 2835 
response latency &, 641, 5654 
response speed &, 1133 
retention with drive level &, 2646 
Rorschach animal responses &, 2989 
Rorschach responses &, 4376 
children, 7749 
sex &, 7829 
School readiness &, 8303 
scientific contributions &, 1135 
self awareness &, 2829 
self-concept &, 2763 
self-role perception &, 7378 
selling ability &, 4155 
of separation from mother, adult behavior 


565 
set & perceptual accuracy with, 920 
set & status insecurity &, 1203 
set maintenance &, 5654 
ied Pss &, diurnal variation in, rat, 
sex drive &, men, 718 
sex offenses &, 3239, 3250 
size constancy &, 4115, 5227(a) 
size preces &, 7003 
social competence &, adolescence, 3898 
social differences perception &, 2826 
social organization in chicken &, 643 
Social perception &, 2807, 3881, 4182 
sound localization &, with tilt, 2512 
space еза &, 4057 
е language in mentally retarded 
with, 8267 6 1 
speechreading &, 7055 
stereotyping in children &, 4257 
stimulus generalization &, 6955 
supervision ability &, 4155 
taste sensitivity &, 604, 4149 
TAT responses &, 4352 
teacher-pupil relations &, 8370 а 
television vs. reading orientation &, 4880 
temporal behavior &, 5674 
test scores of teaching majors &, 8417 
time estimation &, 2514 
transposition &, 2839, 4595 
tremor &, 386 
uncertainty &, 2848 
verbal {карыда of fine discriminations 
verticality perception &, 5656 
vocabulary &, 4109 
voice pitch & duration with, 4112 
walking movements &, 5685(a) 
weight perception &, 435 
word association &, 7164 
ression (See also Frustration; 
Violence), 1058, 4550 
in aboriginal Formosan tribe, 2753 
academic achievement & rating of college 
instructor &, 8372 
academic underachievement &, 3413 . 
acting out of (See Acting out) 
cR &, pL 
adult presence or ce effect on, 
anxiety about, 1039 xen 
eed &, 8072 
arousal, & humor preference, 2792 
associative & memorial reactions to, 
a 10150) : 1 
aversion for expressi it i 
МЕ expression of, in neurosis, 
in boys, 7405 
, adolescent, 7457 
caries &, 4739 
Centrifugation tole 
centrifugation tolerance &, 3330 
in chicken, 3812 3 
measurement of, 661 
chlorpromazine &, 5960 
in cichlid, 2580, 5356 
mE Strip, & сш їп SUUS 4139 
onditioning in modification 0! 
crime &, 8119(а) hice 
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Preying; 


~ їп criminally insane, 6378 
defense against, moral standards &, 4122(a) 
dependency conflicts &, 3234 
direct & vicarious reduction of, 7173 
displacement (See Displacement) 
in dove, 665 
& drawings of man with club, 7827 
in dromedary, 5322 
EEG &, 4742 
ego control &, 7417(a) 
elicitation method, in rat, 1567 
emotional word recognition &, 7853 
epilepsy &, 8239, 8240 
expression of, centrifugal tolerance & pro- 
jective tests of, 3330 
parental disciplinary methods &, 3137 
fables’ responses as measure of, 
in fantasy, religious differences in defen- 
sive responses to, 5849 
father absent &, 4635 
in fish, 2586 
food gathering in monkeys &, 5754 
frustration &, 7405 
frustration of quasi-needs &, 3327 
in group formation, 4193 
in gulls, 4111 
hostility reduction &, 8024 
humor in mental patients &, 3153 A 
hyper, treatment for, & school learning, 


4616 

inhibition of, acepromazine &, rat, 1567 

tranquilizers &, 1568 
isolation/perceptual &, hamster, 3824 
in lizard, 2584 
Manifest Anxiety scale &, 4587 
in marmot, 2553 
meaning of, in children, 4655 
in melancholic & paranoid women, 7967 
in mental retardates, 6215(a) 

test correlates of, 4587 
meprobamate &, in mice, 1576 
mirror drawing &, in mentally retarded, 


4587 
model, 3021 f 
in mother of drug addict, 3217 
mother’s influence on, 7465(a) 
in murder victims, 6336 
narcissistic mortification &, 6234 
needs &, in delinquents, 4651(a) 
neurodermatitis &, 3333 (а), 8048 
in nuthatch, 2579 Д 
towards parents, mental disorder &, 6219. 
after parturition, rabbit, 624 
pedophilia &, 4622 
peptic ulcer &, 1856 ES d & 
perception, orality & affiliation need % 
3003 


permissive classroom effect on, mentally 
retarded, 4583 

personality & 3416 

physiological approach (0,4, 7751 

psychotherapists’ reaction to patients’, 

psychotherapy for mother &, 3208 

reduction of, factors, 8024 

reinforcement reversal &, 7 

religious expression of, 1321 

reserpine & phenothiazine &, 

Rorschach content &, 6052 | 

Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
4587 

scale construction for, 4989 

Scale validation for, 5641 

sernyl as cause of, 3082 

sex differences in, 4515 

in sex offenders, 3250 

in shrew, 675 


in mice, 1576 
Study & 


social desirability &, 5594. 
Social isolation ve. interaction with adults 
&, 4515 
socióeconomic status &, 1123, 5856 
boys, 2813 


in camp counselors, 3726 
steroid hormones &, rat, 651 pility: 
& submission, in pain endurance # 


37 
tetrabenazine &, 7101 
thiopental “sleep” threshold & 4410 
in transference, 3104 
verbal conditioning &, 5416(a) 
word stimuli & 5629 
in worm, 2533 
Agnosia, test for, 6749. 
А hobia (See Phobia) 
Agouti (See also Species) 
behavior in, 2571 
Agraphia (See Aphasia) 
Agriculture (See Farming) 
Aguarana Indian (See Cultures) 2529 
Aiming, hand movement &, linear, 
test for ability in, 2367 


Air (See also Oxygen) x " 
ionization negative, & maze learning with 
age, 3946 25 " 
pollution, driving efüciency &, 2241 
Aircraft (See also Pilot) 
accident (See Accident) 
cockpit procedures trainer, 2307 
door handle, forces in opening of, 4873 
fighter-type cockpit, reaching control areas 
in, 6672 A 
flight simulators, French developments in, 
2310 


heliocopter as, vibrations in, 3557 
instrument panel in (See Display systems) 
navigation (See Navigation) 
weapon (See Weapon) 
Aircraft industry (See Industry) 
Aircraft traffic control (See Traffic control) 
Aircrew (See also Officer; Pilot) 
combat effectiveness, ratings for, 8523(a) 
Air Force (See also Army; Coast Guard; 
Marine Corps; Navy) 
academy (See Military academy) 
air crew (See Aircrew) Li 
flight line personnel (See Personnel/mili- 
tary) 
gunner (See Weapon) . 
mechanic (See Mechanic) 
navigator (See Navigation) 
officer (See Officer) » 
personnel (See Personnel/military) 
pilot (See Pilot) 
policy decisions, personnel system model &, 
77 


radio operator (See Radio operator) 
Air Force Officer MEE Test (See Officer 
Qualifying Test/USAF) Б, 
Air Force КОТС, observer training success рге- 
diction, 2177 f 
Airman Classification Battery, General Aptitude 
Test Battery vs., 4840 
history, 2144 
technical school performance vs., 2177 
Air travel (See also Pilot; Space travel) 
forced, settling in aphid after, 649 
Akathisia (See Restlessness) 
Akerfeldt test, anxiety effect on, 8054 
Alalia (See pps due 
Albedo (See Reflectance) 
Alberta Departmental Examinations, academic 
achievement prediction with, 6559 
School & College Ability Test &, 2089 
Albino, spectral sensitivity in, 5200 
Alcohol (See also Alcohol drinking; Alcoholism) 
abstract thinking efficiency &, 6852(a) 
activity level in rats & 5337 
avoidance learning &, 2436, 4470, 5482 
driving ability &, 2204(a) 
handwriting [3 6284 
neurosis &, in cats, 6104 
ро АШЫ effect of, on tranquilizers, 


psychodynamic functions of, 1712 
reaction time &, with phenobarbitone, 1499 
rat, 7121 
skin conductance &, 1716 
Alcohol drinking (See also Alcohol; Alcoholism; 
Delirium. tremens; Drug addiction; Kor- 
sakov’s psychosis) 
absenteeism & accidents with, 6625 
anxiety & with EDR, 1716 
attitudes toward, 2755 
factors, 1049 
до ary & motivation in rat &, 
а. 
group influence &, in adolescents, 6275 
group influence on, 1695 
interpersonal performance &, in Peruvian 
Mestizos, 1730 
by Iroquois, history, 5790 
masculinity-femininity &, 4618 
self-control &, middle class view of, 5852 
in sex offenders, 3250 
vs. water consumption, mice, 1718 
Alcoholic hallucinosis (See Hallucinosis) 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 4427 
attendance, affiliation need &, 6283 
"rescue fantasy” in, 3214 
therapeutic factors in, 2379 
Alcoholism (See also Alcohol; Alcohol drink- 
ing; Delirium tremens; Drug addiction; Kor- 
sakov's psychosis), 1627, 3201, 4613, 
6321(a), 7740, 8026(b) 
d-amphetamine &, rat, 1710 
blood groups in, 6194(b) 
brain damage &, 8023 
in children, 4597 
citrated calcium carbimide &, 3114 
community's knowledge of, measurement 
method, 6252 
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community therapy &, 5941 

comprehensive approach to, 6277 

concept of, 6255, 6270 

convulsions in, EEG, 4627 

definition of, 4599 

delirium &, 1691 

dependence in, 6286 

depression in, therapy for, 6280 (d 

Draw-A-Person Test &, Negro vs. white, 
3228 

drawing preference in, 8070 

ecological study of, 1702 

emotion deprivation &, 6230 

essential vs. reactive, developmental & 
behavioral differences in, 8057(a) 

extraversion-introversion &, 4628 

family background &, 4603 

forgetting & interference in, 3997 

group & joint therapy for, 6124 

group therapy for, 1441, 4307, 4427, 8036, 
8045 


hallucinogens &, 6274 

handwriting in, vs, normals, 6284 

history & extent of, 3201 

homosexuality & 6254 _ 

Jellinek formula for estimating prevalence 
of, 6228, 6243, 6269 

learning & 4628 

marriage conflict & 4600 

masculinity-femininity & 4618 _ : 

memory impairment & personality deteri- 
oration in, 1871 

mepazine &, 1583 

mortality rate in, 6250 

mother-child relations &, 6259 

Eorum for therapy in, inducement of, 
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parental affection &, 6258 
personality & 3189, 6241, 6253, 6288 
predisposing factors in, 4597 
psychoanalytic therapy for, 6126 
psychodynamics & etiology of, 1690 
psychosexuality &, 1727 
psychotherapy for, 6230 
rehabilitation for, in Maryland, 1736 
Rorschach responses &, 6035 
seasonal variation in incidence of, 3193 
self-concept in, vs. nonalcoholic wife, 4614 
self-perception in, 1698(a) 
serum toxicity in, 6207 
in sex offenders, 3250 i 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire 
therapeutic outcome in, prediction, 6257 
therapy problems, 6239 
traffic accidents & 6266 
treatment, community’s knowledge of, 6252 
wife of, group psychotherapy for, 1706 
personality in, 4600, 4603 
treatment of client & 1732 


Alertness (See also Awareness; Vigilance) 


maintenance of, 579 
reticular formation & 6878 
reticular stimulation &, 6896 


Alexander, specificity theory, 3591 
Alexander’s Performance 


ale of Practical 
Ability, mentally retarded on, 3180 


Alexia (See Aphasia) 
Algebra (See also School subjects) 


Boolean (See Boolean algebra) 
matrix (See Matrix algebra) 
success prediction in, 2009 
synthesis of two factor analyses of, 6773 
test, for engineering & science, 3440 
Algeria (See Cultures) 
Algiers (See Cultures) 
Alimentary system (See also Intestine; Stom- 
ach), 331 1 3 
responses to temporal lobe stimulation in, 


2 
Allergy (See also Asthma; Hay fever) 
& emotion in hay fever, 3338 
food, guilt &, 4730 
totemism &, 4730 
treatment by suggestion, 4417 
Allesthesia, 3808. 
Alley problem (See also Learning) 
, Visual space &, 6967 (a) 
Alligator (See also Species) 
hearing in, 7063 J 
Allport-Vernon-Lindsay Study of Values (See 
Values/Allport-Vernon-Lindsay Study of) 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values (See Values/ 
Allport-Vernon SEC of) 
Alpha rhythm (See Electroencephalography) 
Alternation behavior (See also Choice behavior; 
Decision making; Learning; Maze learning) 
drive level & reinforcement quantity in, 
. 813(а) 
in earthworm, 2583 


863 


Air 
Amygdaloid complex 


in guessing, 7320 
random reinforcement &, 748 
spontaneous, electroconvulsive shock &, 369 
electroshock effect on, 3867 
in escape situation, 3840 
after free & forced trials, 5319 
in maze vs. Skinner box, 3840 
stimulus satiation &, 2654 
Altimeter (See Dial) 5 
Altitude (See also Anoxia; Oxygen) 
bends prevention, 3555 
chamber, in diagnosis of aeromedical cases, 


high, consciousness study method at, 3517 
pressure suit for, 3553 
Altruism, socioeconomic status &, 4211 
Alumina cream (See Drugs) 
Amaurotic idiocy (See also Mental retarda- 
tion), 4585 
familial, 4576 
Ambiguity, fantasy evocation & in TAT, 
7895(a) | 
єр an on judgments &, 2898, 


judgment &, 7189 

learning &, monkey, 845 

lexical, linear context definitions &, 7707 

projection &, 1393 

TAT themes &, 1402 

tolerance of, assimilation & contrast effects. 

& perseveration, 629(a) 

ys. uncertainty, in cognition, 7188 

Ambition (See Achievement need; Aspiration 


level) 

Amblyopia (See also Visual perception) 

SED with illumination reduction in, 

from retinal disorder, 5204 

Stiles-Crawford effect, 483 

suppression, hypnosis &, 466 

treatment of, afterimage method, 5271 
Amblystoma (See also Species) 

behavior development in man &, 2806 

American Psychological Association (See Or- 
ganizations) 

Amerind (See Cultures) 

Ames danger signals (See Danger signals 
(Ames) 

Ames distorted room (See Distorted room 
(Ames)) 

Aminazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

у Aminobutyric acid (See Drugs) 

Amish (See Cultures) 

Ami Tribe (See Cultures) 

Ammonia (See Drugs) 

Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary Test 
(See Vocabulary Test/Ammons Full Range 
Picture) 

Ammon’s horn (See Hippocampus) 

Ammons Quick Picture Vocabulary Test (See 
Vocabulary Test/Ammons Quick Picture) 

Amnesia (See also Fugue) 

electroconvulsive shock &, 3749 

hypnosis &, 6112 

hypnosis in identification in, 3849 
hypnotically induced, validity of, 7099(a) 
interference in forgetting &, 39 
руча study of, in insulin shock, 


retrograde, after electroconvulsive shock, 
4499 


Amobarbital (See Drugs) 
Amobarbital sodium (See Drugs) 
Amphetamine (See Drugs) 
d-Amphetamine (See Drugs) 
Amphetamine sulfate (See Drugs) 
d-Amphetamine sulfate (See Drugs) 
Amphibian (See also Species) 
learning in, 7063 
Amphinod (See also Species) 
solar orienting, escape direction in, 2568 
Amputation (See also Phantom extremity; 
Physically handicapped). К, 
AD of, through aniseikonic lenses, 
468 
problens of adjustment, in adolescents, 
6512 


problems of adolescents with, 6512 
prosthetic training for, 1935 
Amygdaloid complex (See also Nervous system/ 
ntre 
alumina cream injection &, convulsion 
after, 4747 
electrical stimulation of, motor responses 
to, 402 


n in, idance learning, 934 
ba ned behavior &, 
680(a) 


Amygdaloid complex 
Anxiety 


self-stimulation of, EEG & lever pressing 
with, 2456 


Amytal (See Drugs, amobarbital) 
Amytal, sodium (See Drugs, amobarbital 


lium) 


Anaclitric therapy (See Psychotherapy) 


ram: methodological problems in usage of, 


Anagram solving, age &, 4021 


anxiety & type of instruction &, sex differ- 
ences in, 8031(a) 

creativity &, 5555 

intelligence &, 2720 y 

letter order & stimulus words in, 5574 

rate & kind of hypotheses &, 965 
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Animal (See also Species) 
communication in, & language develop- 
ment, 1286 Я c e 
Ax ability in, interspecies differences, 


553 ИҢ 
GER psychology, concept clarification in, 
255. 


superego &, 2799 

Animism, science teaching &, 1950 

Aniseikonia (See also Visual perception), 5236 
personality & 2468 
after retinal detachment, 3781 

Annual Review of Psychology, references! scope 

in, 8475 
Anomie, achievement need &, 1227 


recognition &, 829 

енер &, 5417 

stimulus satiation & 951 ч 
time, as transition probability function, 


3646 
Analgesia (See also Pain) / 
cortically evoked movement in, 2458 
cortical recovery from auditory fatigue &, 
7062(a) 
hippocampus seizure &, 3742 
by ‘hypnosis (See Hypnosis) X 
by nitrous oxide, mental performance with, 


7170 
deis bulb electrical discharges in, cat, 


sensory nerve stimulation in, & cortical 
discharges, 2449 А 

type ots & CNS response to light flash, 
68 


Anality, agreement &, 7376 
fear of death & 4549 
Analogies Test (Miller), graduate student suc- 
cess prediction by, 4817 
practice effect on, 6048 
Analogy, figure, as intelligence test, 2739 
Analysis of variance (See also Multivariate 
analysis; Variance), 3639 
block designs, incomplete, 5029 
in complete randomized blocks with com- 
mon treatments, 126 
computer propran for, 4947 
extra-period change-over designs, 157 
& factor analysis, new method, 8027 
ОРУ 2 way, analysis of trends by, 
F test, Box's approximation method ex- 
tended in, 3639 
Uu values & assumptions in, 


intraclass correlation, in genetics parame- 
ters, 

Kruskal-Wallis H test (See Kruskal-Wallis 
Н test) 


Latin square design, in speech & hearing 
research, 4950 

multiple comparisons in, orthogonal com- 
ponents, 3638, 3648 

enn ci SE: а 

quadruple rectangular lattice designs, 118 

het &, 6763 

for two treatments per unit with individ- 
ual covariate, 109 

Analytical psychology (See also Jungian analy- 


sis), 
Analyzer/neurological or sensory (See the vari- 
ous sense modalities) 
Anamnesis (See also Memory; Recall) 
& communication in interview, 1349 
interpretation of data, 3010 
Anatomy, textbook, 2430 
Anatomy of Melancholy, critique of, 2802, 6341 
Anchoring stimuli (See also Adaption level; 
Assimilation effect; Contrast) 
causality perception &, 5167 
in time perception, 427, 5361(a) 
weight perception &, 6986 
in word-concept scales, 3963 
Androgen (See also Estrogen; Gonadotrophin; 
Sex; Steroid hormone; Testosterone) 
in castrated cats, hunger & 6861 
memory in old age &, 5687 
mental efficiency &, 4985 
self-stimulation of brain & 2454 
sex intercourse in castrated rats &, 677 
Anemia (See also Blood) 
depression & 1852 
Anesthesia (See Analgesia) 
Anger (See also Emotion) 
associations with word of, 7156 
control, & religion, 2745 
denial in fantasy &, 4130(a) 
hypnotically induced, & vocabulary, 7093 
PN & behavioral concomitants of, 


a 
temporal lobe stimulation &, 402 


Anticipatory goal 


е 
Anti-Semiti 


concept of, 4907, 5704 
& peer relations, & self image, 7572(a) 


Anorexia, mental, 3164 


nervosa, psychogenesis of, 3315 
sex ушр їп, 4368 


Anosmia, ECS effect оп conditioning in, 


7108 (a) 


Anoxia (See also Air; Altitude; 
at birt 


› 
delayed responding after, 
7456(a) 
discrimination Mee b rat, 761 
LSD reaction in fish &, 5047 


Antelope (See also Species) 


visual acuity & color perception in, 5179 


Anthropology, cultural, 1 


dictionary, 3661 

medicine &, 1220 

personal-cultural equation in, 5998 

psychoanalysis &, 7789 

sex ne d ae e 

synthesis o chiatry &, new concept o 
causality uem 6712 

textbook, 1224 


Antip heredity & racial history &, 


response, fractional, direct 
manipulation of, 848 

xplanatory powers of, 884. 

ism (See also Jew; Prejudice) 

& 'ession displacement, 

& attitudes toward Negro, 5812 

in Jews & non-Jews, 5798 

religiosity &, 7670 


Antisocial behavior (See Conformity, lack of) 
VU ce also Emotion; Fear; Motivation), 


in aboriginal Formosan tribe, 2753 
Cae achievement &, 303, 4818, 5367, 
academic achievement & rating of college 
instructor &, 8372 
achievement need &, in competitive situa- 
tion, 3447 
age & with sex differences, 8022 
aggression-, religious differences in fantasy 
of, 5849 
ression &, 1039, 8072 
Akerfeldt test &, 8054 
alcohol &, 4470 
alcohol drinking &, with EDR, 1716 
amobarbital sedation threshold &, 4367 
anagram solution under various instruc- 
tions &, sex differences in, 8031(a) 
aptitude test scores &, 3480 
atropine coma therapy &, 1529 
authoritarianism &, 0272 
avoidance esting &, 6365 
iography, 1005 
Баара. &, 6227 
carbon dioxide &, 1484 
castrophilia as defense against, 3318 
centrifugation tolerance &, 3330 
in childhood (See Childhood) 
chlorpromazine &, with alcohol, 4470 
& conditioning, 3087 
classification of, 8067 
clinical judgments &, 4319(a) 
SET measures of, vs. Taylor's scale, 


communication &, 1629 
communication method in psychothi 
&, 7787 Ve ein 

conformity &, 5722 

constriction measures & 2797 
corticotrophin in blood &, 6442 
counselor’s judgments of, 1377 

creativity & 7734 

in criminally insane, 6378 

cues in arousal of, 8046(a) 

desensitization psychotherapy &, 1545 
diagnosis & treatment of, 1725 

diagnosis of, by Rorschach, 7855 
„through same-sex TES drawing, 5622 
discrimination learning &, 3917 
Draw-A-Person Test &, 1387 
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electromyography &, 4406 

embedded figures performance &, 7174 

emotional development &, 1101 

examination day imminence &, 3450 

in examiner, client 
4317(a) 

& extinction of CR, 7293 

eyelid conditioning &, 2638, 3976, 7201(a) 

fables’ onses as measure of, 4379 

factor analysis of, 8195 

about flying, identification of, 2216 

Freudian theory of, 4919 

Freudian theory vs. adaptional concept of, 


4920 
frontal lobectomy &, 8062 
frustration reaction &, 6272 
9 therapy &, 3070 

y fen 


verbalization — &, 


ау fever &, 3338 

heart rate during, in humans, БИЗОН 

EET еге lesions &, — non-dominant, 
376(a) 


humor &, 7982 
hydroxyzine & 1543 Я 
hypnotically induced, & anxiety test scores, 


97 
hysteria, phobias &, 1830 
hysteria Ё, 20 
theories of, 3584 
individual differences in coping with, 
6251(a) 
in infancy, 445 
& intelligence & grades, college, 4818 
intelligence test фокал &, 5367 
academic achievement &, 5367 
as irrelevant drive, 7219(a) 
Kutchin Indian culture & 7661 
learning &, 3959(a) r 
levels of, verbal conditioning &, examiner 
presence &, 7286(a) 
manifest, avoidance learning &, 8205(a) 
size perception &, 7168(a) 
in marriage, 6177 
maze learning &, 5480 
mental health attitudes &, 4295 
meprobamate &, 1454, 1457, 1494, 3079, 
3098, 4470, 4500 
with alcohol, BATA 
rison inmates, 
трган vs. phenaglycodol, 6139(b) 
MMPI scores & 2757, 
in mother of cerebral palsied child, 4743 
motor performance &, 683 
neurotic vs. normal, 1821 
occupational mobility &, 2870 
pain &, 7082 
pum m Mi 
painting &, 
paired associate learning &, 763, 843, 3905 
palmar sweating &, 7836 
pentobarbital &, with alcohol, 4470 
perceptual defense &, 8066(a) 
& performance prediction, 6248(a) 
persuasion &, 5728 
phenobarbital &, 4500 
phenaglycodol &, with alcohol, 4470 
in physically handicapped, 1924(a) 
placebo &, 4500 hs 
Porteus Maze Test ability &, 2780 
preference for detail &, 4083 
problem solving &, 6261 
group structure &, 7518 
projective test results &, 1357 
psychoanalytic concept of, 4924 
psychomotor performance &, T4140, by, 
psychotherapists’ behavior as affected ЭУ, 
UI &, 6177 
sychotherapy &, 
E psychotherapy interview, 4454 
questionnaire responding, exam 
ance &, 8396 
tating scale for, new, 3316 
recall &, selective, 5438(a) 
reduction, through playing, 
34 


perform- 


in children, 


reminiscence &, 7282(a) 3109 
reserpine vs. placebo treatment of, 
response intensity &, 7140(a) 
response latency &, 7140(a) as 
reversed alphabet printing &, 17 
rheumatic fever &, 6434(a) 2281 
role concept of medical student &, 
self-concept &, in children, 4134 6036 
self-report measure of, validity of, 
Semantic analysis of, 2605 
separation, 6153 

school phobia &, 6424 
serum ascorbic acid &, 8054 54 
serum ceruloplasmin level &, 80: 


sex differences їп, 1338 

children, 6282 
ignificance of, 6240 
situational, practice &, 8021(a) 
skin conductance vs., discrimination learn- 

ing &, response competition &, 7249(a) 

sleeping &, 3745 3 
socioeconomic status &, in children, 5858 
speech rate &, 5958 
stress &, 3336 (2) L 

biochemical factors in, 8029 
stress & difficulty &, 4632 
stress & neuroticism &, 8027 
suggestion effect in treatment of, 3109 
temperature responses &, 424 
test, 7494 

achievement motive &, 7132 

& blame assignment, 1955 

correlates of, 8058 А 

Ge & facilitating effects of, 

7174 

& mental ability, 981 

new, 8042 

a scale for children, 8058 
(T of, & intelligence test scores, 


test performance &, 303, 2119, 3480, 6273 
{гот theological point of view, 6177 
thirst &, & perception of thirst-relevant 
objects, 8068(a) 
transfer &, with failure effect, 6245(a) 
trifluoperazine &, 6061 
values & feelings relationships &, 1717 
verbal learning &, 894 
voice quality &, 5872 
in volunteers for experiment, 3024 
word associations &, 4621 
with sex differences, 763 
Anxiety scale/Children's Manifest, race & sex 
differences on, 2917 
self-concept & ideal-self discrepancy &, 


4134 
ud scale/General, reliability & validity of, 


Anxiety scale/IPAT, age &, with sex diífer- 
ences, 8022 
college norms for, & validity, 1338 
MMPI K scores vs., 2797 
ко desirability & anxiety variables, 


„volunteers in experiments on, 3024 
Anxiety — scale/Taylor Manifest, academic 
achievement & rating of, college instructor 
&, 8372 
acquiescence set in, 6007 
anxiety hypnotically induced &, 2997 
association tendencies of groups differenti- 
ated by, 5638 
avoidance learning &, 8205(a) 
children's form, aggression in mentally re- 
tarded &, 4587 
clinical judgments vs., 1383 
conditioning &, 7201(a) 
conformity pressure &, 5731 
construct validity of, 137 
орар in evaluation of, 4406 
eyelid conditioning &, 3976 
falsability of, 4081 
SUE Choice vs. short form of, 7848, 


hostility items on, 3028 
hypotheses of, validity of, 6024 
intelligence &, 6029 
intelligence & grades &, 4818 
intelligence measures vs., 3449 
MMPI К scores vs. 2797 y 
mother-son identification &, 3033 
pain apperception &, 3019 
reversed alphabet. printing a 1735 
soci desti). elect do. on 

soci esirability effect in, forced choic 

&, 7848, 7849 ^ 5 

time score as criterion on, 3004 

Zander's Ego Strength Scale &, 6029 
Du scale (Welsh), clinical judgments vs., 


social desirability in, 1434 
Ape (See also Species) 
drawing by, 3830 
insight in, vs. children, 5544 
man vs., 1082 * 
Aphakia (See Lens, absence of) 
Aphasia (See also Visual perception), 1866 
agraphia, brain tumor in dominant hemi- 
sphere &, 3754 
alexia, 3419 
brain tumor in dominant hemisphere 


37; 
articulation in, 6291 
bilingualism &, 3231 
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brain tumor in dominant hemisphere &, 
3754 


conditioning in GSR audiometry &, 8244 

disinhibition in, 1884 

in hemiplegics, characteristics, 8078 

perception in, 8076 

perceptual disturbances in, 1739 

phoneme substitutions in, 6291 

Progressive Matrices errors in, 3342 

reversability &, 1896 3 

speech responses to visual words in, 6305 

stimulus generalization in, 4750 

stimulus variables in, 1898, 1899 

teaching children with, 1880, 4754 

teaching language to, 7967 

test for, 6749 

verbal negation*of motor CR in, 6470 
Aphid (See also Species) 

locomotor & settling response of, 649 
Aphonia, hysterical, as avoidance learning, 4741 
Apparatus (See also Display systems) 

for action potential measurement, 52 

for activity patterns in mice, 3622 

for aftersensation, kinesthetic, 3625(b). 

for avoidance learning programing, 

3603(b) 3 
bed for measuring movement in sleep, 622 
calculator, electronic, score processing by, 


card-changer, 6731(b) |. 

centrifuge for small animals, 56 

child study laboratory, mobile, 47 

cockpit procedures trainer, 2307 

for color mixing, 50 

color rator, 58 4 
contact lens for experimental blindness, 


contact responses recording, 4970 

decade-counter tube, 6734(b) 

for depth of focus measurement, 530 

for electroencephalogram scoring, 45 

electroshock, 51, 6742 

for energy expenditure measurement, 3612 

extrasensory perception test machines, 69 

for eyelid conditioning, 3604 

eye position recorder, 59 

flight simulators, French, 2310 

fuel indicator, 2238 

glass for graduating visual stimuli, 75 

handling cage for monkeys, 77 

haploscope, tilting, 7000 

histogram calculation from mymographic 
records, 6746(b) 

horopter finder, 73 

for learning in fish, 4964 

lens for water-to-air vision, 476 

lever for operant conditioning, 72 

mirror surfacing, 54 

monitoring, 53 

for motor reflex measurement, 7118 

movement quantification, 3607 

ne processes’ lability measurement, 


37. 
olfactometer, for pigeon, 7075 
for rat, 608 
one-way screen, 67 
for orienting responses, 3628 
oscilloscope, new uses for, 71 
for pain do: control, 63 
pellet feeder for small animals, 74 
perceptual-motor device, 6726 4 
photographic determination of fixation/ 
, visual, 4979 
EYE crystal for high frequency, 


plethysmograph, for animals, 57 

programing unit, for conditional proba- 
bilities, 3602 

for psychokinesis, 419 

for pupillary size measurement, continu- 
ous, 7001 

rat-holder for EDR measurement, 4965(b) 

diris time measurement, visual motor, 


reading. aids for partially blind, evaluation, 


reflexometer, 4972 B 

respiration recording, 4975(b) 

respirator for small animals, 3610 

respiro-metre, 7124 

restraining device for monkeys, 3609 

for signature verification, 46 

skin-drill, 404 

speech reactions on kymograph, 65 

stabilimeter, 76 

tachistoscope, electronic, 4963 

teaching machines (See Teaching ma- 
chines) 

television reader, 3624 

for temporal data collection, 4955 
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* Anxiety 
Arithmetic 


timer, 818 
water feeder, 61 i 
Apperception, individual factors in, 5154 
Apperception Technique/Global, as ideal-self 
measure, 3296 
Apperception Test/Children’s (Bellak), 1398 
parent-child relations diagnosis with, 4129 
reformatory vs. home children on, 6037 
socioeconomic status &, 2828 
speech disorders & 4639 
TAT уз., 6042 
Apperception Test/Children’s (Walton), neu- 
rosis diagnosis by, 4412 
Apperception Test/Thematic, achievement need 
&, vs. EPPS, 4394 
acoustical, validity of, 7859 
administration method &, 6031 
aggression & affiliation scores on, 3003 
aggression measures in, 3726 
ambiguity &, 1402 
anxiety & embarrassment effects on, 1357 
in Belgian Congo, 2397 
Children’s Apperception Test vs. 6042 
concealment in telling stories on, 1406 
delinquents on, Japan, 4654 
dependency &, 7843(a. 
depression after childbirth &, 3011 
early & late maturing girls on, 4128 
emotional word recognition &, 7853 
family interrelations’ diagnosis with, 1265 
fantasy evocation in, ambiguity gradation 
&, 7895(а) А 
fantasy responses on, subliminal stimuli &, 


6932 . 
агу stability, & stimulus ambiguity, 
figure remoteness as interpretive concept in, 
4402 


hypnosis attitude &, 5336 
Indian modification of, 7764 
instructions &, 1426, 7171 
interpretation of, 3010 
methodology validation, 3012 
murderers on, 1759 
music &, 7759 
occupational mobility &, 990 
paranoid schizophrenics on, 7858(a) 
plates V & VI, genetic & typological ге- 
sponses to, 4352 
projective yield of, 1380 
psychotic responses on, 5981 
Scoring of, objective method, 1347 
self-report technique vs., 2028 
sex differences in, 6031 
sleep deprivation &, 4567 
socioeconomic status &, 1268 
Soviet former citizens on, 7657 
students’ ratings of personality vs., 1394 
насаа Score vs, emotional words іп, 
validity of, 3027 
verbal productivity &, 6031 
Applied psychology, in Czechoslovakia, 239 
in Denmark, 5 
& driving, 6637 
model man for, 8473 
research in, 291, 3611 
in U.S.S.R., 225 
Approval need (See also Motivation) 
culture &, 2010 
& verbal learning, 2693 
Apraxia, in disturbed children, 1897 
test for, 6749 
Aptitude (See also the several aptitudes) 
age & 4828 
electroencephalography &, 4745. 
ethnic groups &, 340. 
factor analysis of, 7393(a) 
interests &, 3697 
in naval personnel, 2295(a) 
test scores, manifest anxiety scores vs. 


348 в 
tests, domom effectiveness prediction by, 
348. 


Aqueous humor (See also Eye), 5252 
Arabia (See Cultures) 
Archetype (See Amage/ primordial) : 
Archimedes spiral (See Aftersensation, spiral) 
Architecture, achievement in, Spi visualiza- 
А! ne va E pd 244 
iamov, I. A., obitu: 
Arithmetic (See E ‘Shit subjects) 
Hecate contraction & 3387 
о OR be ii 
t jon; ег , 
Submarine service selection &, 2157 
test for, 
achievement, & motivation, 8404 


Arithmetic 
Attitude 


& MURS development & intelligence, 
п 


addition, electromyography in, 630 
in fish, 3862 
Gestalt perception &, 506 
in parrot, 3957 
teaching oi, 4784 
aptitude, submarine school performance &, 


elementary school teachers' understanding 
of, factors, 8331 
evaluation in, 1982 
figure reversal in, 1896 
learning of, facilitation of, 889 
multiplication, acceleration/bodily &, 632 
readiness for, 8347 
readiness, 4020 
personality &, 8347 
teaching machine program for, 8342 
teaching of, 1983, 2001, 8332 
test, weighted scores in, 4035 
Arithmetic Test/Navy, “right answer not 
given" effect on, 4087 
time limit effect on, 4087 
Arkansas (See Cultures) 
дшш bilateral vs. unilateral movement effects, 
66. 


motor center of, man vs. dog, 5132 
movement speed, fatigue & warm-up, 3851 
Armed Forces Oualification Tests, Enlistment 
уа Test in performance prediction on, 
214 
Army (See also Air Force; Coast Guard; 
Marine Corps; Navy) 
academy (See Military academy) 
artilleryman (See Weapon) 
infantry (See Combat performance) 
officer (See Officer) 
photographer (See Photography) 
Army Alpha Examination, retest after 31 
years, 4158 
Army Beta Test, old age & 2849 
Army Foreign Language $ pakuy Test (See 
Language Speaking Test/Army Foi ) 
Army General Classification Test, combat per- 
formance prediction with, 2179, 3556 
mechanic's course success &, 2154 
mechanic's job success &, 2155 
serum uric acid concentration &, 5592 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale vs., 2738 
Army Language Proficiency Test (See Language 
Proficiency Test/Army) 
Army Leadership Performance Test (See Lead- 
ership Performance Test/Army) 
Art (See also Artist; Composition; Creativity; 
Drama; Drawing; Esthetics; Music) 
ability, & intelligence, 977 
abstract, simultaneous contrast in, 7429 
achievement in, spatial visualization test 
for, 4988(a) 


anxiety & sexuality &, 8033 
contemporary, criteria in criticism of, 7436 
dynamics of, 7441 
psychoanalysis &, 1168 
critic, subliminal advertising &, 7428 
diagnosis of psychopathy РУ; 7910 
education, research in, 1073 
information theory &, 7425 
interest, in executive after college, 3505 
television viewing habits &, 2882 
narcissism &, 8033 
philosophy of, bibliography, 6790(b) 
photography vs., in advertising, 6663 
psychoanalysis &, 3060, 4939 
psychology of, 5645, 5651, 7441 
Stochastic composition processes &, 7426 
therapy (See Art therapy) 
tepai, House-Tree-Person Test scores &, 


è twofold nature of artistic image, 5644 
Arterenol (See also Adrenal) 
EEG arousal with, 362 
secretion, centrifugation &, 3330 
Arteriosclerosis, emotional factors in, 7512 
Arthritis, rheumatoid, in children, 4557 
muscular tension & stress in, 686 
Articulation (See Speech) 
ANDE oe S ран к 
lography, psychoanalysis 800 
childhood effect on work of, 2801 
creative passion of, 2801 
on esthetic judgment tests, Sweden, 2803 
motion perception in, vs. chemist, 6925 
И personality, vs. engineering student, 4530 
rt Judgment Test (Meier), Design Judgment 
"Test (Graves) vs., 2803 i 
Art therapy (See also Psychotherapy), 7918 
emotional changes during, 1542 
limitations of, 7910 
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Ascendance-submission (See also Acquiescence 
set; Conformity; Dependency-independency), 
640, 4096 


aggression &, 7405 
in alcoholic’s wife, 4614 
in Amish children, 1239 
attitude testing vs. role playing assessment 
of, 2884 
in baboon, 616 
in chicken, with age, 643 
childbirth breakdown &, 4684 
conditioning &, 880 
cultural evolution &, 1236 
distorted group norm &, 2877, 2879 
electrodermal response to stress &, 2760 
group influence on, 2878 
group performance &, review, 4194 
interpersonal choice & perception &, 5595 
living space &, rat, 623 
NY Teacher Attitude Inventory &, 
0: 
in monkeys, 5754 
in moose, 625 
of mother, & adjustment in children, 7675 
& irritability in infants, 4085 
of mother of drug addict, 3217 
as officer selection , 3487 
in ЖАР, & children's avoidance of adults, 


ethnocentrism in offspring &, 4245 
in rural children, Japan, 5823 
selling &, 8503 
sex differences in, 2877, 2879 
social contro] &, 1058 
stress &, 4071 
SUUS viewpoints on, 4098 
verbatim learning &, 7294(a) 


Asch effect. (See Group influence) 
ME acid ms Drugs) 


Asp 


рух, EDR with spinal transection &, 413 
lontus taeniatus (See also Species) 
„imitation of Labroides dimidiatus in, 3826 
iration level (See also Achievement need; 
xpectation; Motivation), 1021, 6810 
ability &, discrepancy between, 853 
achievement need &, 2759 

age & 719 

in Arabian students, 2914 

for children, by parents, factors, 4192 

in cooperating partners, 5609 

development of, 1112 

fixed goal & 7142 

hay fever & 3338 

MMPI scores & 7138 

in Negro, occupations, 2921 

in neurotics & psychopaths, 7983(a) 
occupational preference &, 7945 
performance &, 5387 

problem solving &, 7577 

qualitative frame of reference &, 5386 

of rural vs. urban adolescents, 7647 

in schizophrenia, 3298 

social norms &, 2117 

success prediction &, 7141 


Aspiration Level Board (Rotter), age &, 719 
Assembling, in children, 4022 ч. 


stages in, with age, 4141 


Assimilation effect (See also Adaptation level; 
Anchoring stimuli; Contrast) 


ness contrast, 5221 
concept strength &, 3883 
ent distortion as, 7189 


jut 
Association (See also Learning; Paired associ- 
ate learning; Serial learning; 
Verbal learning) 


Synesthesia; 


ability, verbal learning &, 7222(а; 

activity level &, 635^ m. 

adjustment &, 3017 

age &, 7347 

anxiety &, 5638 

categorical behavior &, 2313 

clustering, incidental vs. intentional learn- 

ing &, 5475 

concept identification &, 953 

conditioning &, 2946, 7201(a) 

Hu od S IER iation area) 

for cross classifications, measures of, 

familiarity &, 7204 d 

formation, 729 

ше, a ieu. experiment, 2973 
ree creation &, as projective grou 
, therapy, 4418 E ММ 
image formation during, 1502 
inter-item associative strength on, 2645 
multiple choice test vs, 3017 

Glaze's study repeated, 2708 

illusions &, 5293 

Kent-Rosanoff list in German, 3982 

learning condition & 7204 

in neurotics vs. schizophrenics, 7976(a) 


866 


nonsense syllable’s values of, 2708 
perceptual defense &, 2523 
preformed vs. postformed, in generaliza- 
tion, 2668 
reasoning &, 7287 
recognition &, 925 
remote, retention of, 5441 
in retarded & normal children, 5580 
in Rorschach test, 7860(a) 
in schizophrenics vs. epileptics, 7981 
of shapes, 691 
in stimulus predifferentiation, 743 
strength of, paired associate learning, 7306 
supraordinate, multiple choice test, 3017 
in visual Pm 434 
word, with age & sex, 7164 
anxiety &, 4621 
with sex differences, 763 
jn attitude measurement, 2892 
to emotion, response recurrence proba- 
bility &, 7156 
experience &, 4159 
immediate recall &, 3918 
inhibition of, 840 
multiple, recurrence of, 1375. 
& recall, 3982 
recency effect &, 5484 
& reinforcement/negative, 891 
in schizophrenia, 3280 x 
strength, as paired associate learning 
factor, 5435(a) 
vascular reactions &, 930 


Association area (See also Nervous system/ 


central) 
culture &, 1241 
radiated, transfer after, monkey, 2679 
reticular formation &, 360 


Associations (See Organizations) , 
Association Test/Phrase, as anxiety & defense 


measure, 8042 


Astasia-abasia, callosum degeneration &, 8238 
Asthma (See also Allergy; Respiration) 


allergic, neuroticism &, 8218 

analytic group therapy for, 6131 
bronchial (See Asthma, allergic) 
childbearing attitudes of parents &, 4731 
goal setting in, mother’s effect on, 6438(а) 
personality of parents, &, 4731 
psychological aspects in, 1843 


Astigmatism (See also Visual perception) 


accommodation &, 5189 
chart for, 2471 


speech & language development. in, 


Astrology, modern characteristics of, 4163 
Athetosis: 
8235 
Athletics (See Sports) al 
Atomic, radiation (See Radiation) 


E 


test, psychological & physiological re- 
sponses to, 1004 
Аюша feu oM 
tropine (See Drugs y E 
Attention (See also Alertness; Awareness; CO 
centration; Consciousness; Distraction) ith 
amobarbital & methamphetamine &, W 
introversion, 4429 
bibliography, 194 
brain damage &, 8263(a) 
cerebral cortex cells for, 3940 is dn 
correction method of, error analysis 


6745 
cortical stimulation &, 6878 
fatigue &, 8472 
instruction influence on, 2513 
intersensory reactions &, 3762 holds & 
hearing & visual absolute thresho 
y & cat, 


5160 ] Ж 
olfactory bulb electrical activit: 
2522 


perception &, 505 

physiological s to, 4. 

proper name effect on, 2513 

recognition &, 5269 

in refractory period, 5148 | M 

response latency їп schizophreni 
8189(a) 

retention &, 812 

reticular formation &, 401, 6887 р 

in schizophrenia, phenothiazine 

‚ drugs & 3050" | 

in short reaction series, 5399 & 

span, approximations to language © 

subception & 6931 ; 

GU TE of, 244 

theory, 7 ке. 

шире of, learning by imitatio: 


5158 


& 


8 
Attention-seeking, 1738 Lc Mani Ор 
Attitude (See also Emotion; Motivation; Or 
ion; Set; specific attitudes, €£« 
tarianism, Prejudice, etc.) 


academic achievement &, 8408(a) 
adaptation to, parameters, 6856 
age &, 7565(a) 
ascription of, by rejected children to peers, 
7570(a) 
toward caste 
groups, 7685 
change, 2899, 5798 
of beginning teachers, 8414 
cognitive consistency. &, with rein- 
forcement, 7177 
communication CREAR &, 5372 
educational TV &, 
experimental vs. 


system, of Hindu caste 


Een. studies of, 


893 
factors, 5720, 7619 
in food habits, 2601 
after group discussion, 7566(a) 
group therapy &, 3065 

in delinquents, 4446 
human relations training &, 4852 
incentive &, 1031 
information &, authoritarianism &, 
isolation/perceptual &, 5748 
item content & 5755... 
need oriented communication &, 7539 
toward Negroes, 7671 
news & photo effects on, 3407 
personality &, 2774 
pretest effects on, 2772(a), 6740 
relevant vs. non-relevant sources on, 


2864 
style of leadership &, 1031 
of еш engineering students, 
after temptation, 3443 
over thirty years, 7565(a) 
treatment interaction effects in, 3617 
verbalization of a discrepant stand &, 


401 
children's, television &, 7502 
clustering of, 5794, 5812 
communication in industry &, 2200 
communication of, & semantic differential, 


1293 
culture &, 4262 
HEP NIE & change of, peer group &, 
0, 


discussion participation &, 4293 
toward education, group membership of 
students &, 8362 
in Western Australian students, 7668 
eig nal methods’ effect on values &, 


ergic & engram structures in, 2748 
flexibility, in adolescence, 3410 
formation, factors, 5636, 7627 

incidental learning’ & stimulus gen- 

eralization in, 1011(a) 
of German exchange students, 5807 
ор influence &, 3538 
abit vs., in educational theory, 1966 
of hospitalized. vs. non-hospitalized chil- 
dren, 7938(a) 

inconsistency, schizophrenia &, 8129(a) 
information ys., 2074 
initial impression of individuals &, 7595(a) 
interests & emotional attachments &, 5369 
interest vs., 1059 
ШУДЫ of controversial statements &, 


learning &, in келеи, 6332(а) 
measurement. of, 
menta] health &, йо 
toward others, of criminals, 8038 
of neurotics & psychopaths, 8038 
self-study seminar &, 8434(a) 
paired associate learning &, 2662 
postural sway &, 5383 
predictor, & group opinion prediction, 2881 
toward probation, perception of, status &, 
8105(a) 
status &, 8105(a) 
of ЕДО ары; patient perception &, 
а 


public vs. private, on controversial i 
E MM VE: 
of pupils towar Aya teacher-pupil 
2 ships &, 2 pupi 
readability of tetiba & 2312 
repetition of verbal Saai &, 3818 
salience of, 1214 
сае factor identification before, 138 
Picture Choice Test in, 4533 
De role Paying ‚ 2884 
y word association technique, 2892 
self (See Self) 
semantic differential in study of, 4262 
semantic idiosyncrasy in study of, 2887 
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size matching &, 500 
social participation &, 1269 
stren of, personal involvement &, 5776 
toward supervision, of supervisors, company 
policies &, 8464 
of ere professional information &, 
420 


pupil perception &, 8431 
team performance &, 3494 
traditional belief &, 2901 
trait &, 2787 
porata various professions, social power &, 


Attitude Rating Technique (Thurstone-Chave), 
attitudes toward menstruation &, 6033 

Audibility (See Hearing; Sound) 

Audiology, films, bibliography, 5043 (b) 

Audiometry (See Hearing) 

Auditory nerve, action potential in, 380 

Auditory projection area (See also Nervous 
system/central) 

Attention units in, 3940 

recovery from auditory fatigue in, with 
analgesia, 7062(a) 

removal of, sound localization &, 3751 

repetitive sound &, 568 

sound localization &, 7054 

Aura (See Epilepsy) 

Australia (See Cultures) 

Authoritarianism (See also California F Scale; 
Conformity;  Dogmatism; ^ Permissiveness; 
Regimentation), 5781 

& ability, & acquiescence, 1395 

academic achievement & rating of college 
instructor &, 8372 

& acceptance of ingroup set, 5735 

acquiescence set &, 1395, 4175 

anxiety &, 6272 

attitudes toward Negro &, 5812 


соев toward socialized medicine &,. 


aural perception &, 7632 
bibliography, 1005 
blindness attitudes &, 5794 
child rearing attitudes &, 3176 
in college faculty, 7533(a) 
as company policy, supervisors’ attitudes 
toward supervision &, 841 
conformity &, 4220 
control &, 875 
in delinquent gangs, change method, 3248 
democratic leadership vs., in discussion 
groups, 5738 
productivity &, 5693 
Dogmatism Scale (Rokeach) &, 7651 
education level &, 5851 
esthetic preference &, 3412 
factor patterns comparison in, 7533(a) 
frustration reaction &, 6272 
group influence on, 2747 
humor differences in Negro vs. white &, 


4254 
informatione effect on attitude change &, 


as institutional personnel tenure factor, 286 
intelligence &, 4196, 4220 

& intelligence & ethnocentrism, 1238 

in management, 2196 

in Marine Corps, 3545(a) 

measurement, positive vs. negative items 


in, 7548 

medical students’ views of patients &, 3539 
persuasibility &, 7403 
Projective stories in children & 4129 
rejection &, 5713 
religion &, 5847, 7633 

with age, 5809 
хера, acceptance in leaders &, 


schizophrenia &, 8156 
in India, 4236 
in school administration, 3460 
"RB wa social perception & sets in, 
a 
semantic differential & 7648 
Socialized medicine attitudes in medical 
students &, 3538 
& “sputnik” reaction, 4230 
status & 5851 
in students’ SOR Gs faculty, 3405 
in teachers, Japan, 
Japanese vs. USA 
Уз. principals, 362 
teacher trainers &, 5809 
temperament &, 2765 
verbal ability &, & reponse set, 2026 
EE effectiveness &, psychiatric aides, 


worldmindedness &, 4094 
867 


Attitude 
Avoidance learning 


Authority (See also Conformity; Discipline; 


Permissiveness;  Power/social;  Regimenta- 
tion; the several agencies of authority, such 
as Parent, Law, etc.) 
acceptance of, with age, 1088 
constancy, in children, 720 
field-dependence &, 7526 
group effectiveness &, 4209. 
& parental identification, 4054 
affection &, family patterns of, 1252 
OS toward, semantic idiosyncrasy &, 


8 
concept of, 2965 
delinquents’ attitudes toward, 6332(a) 
& drawings of man with club, 7827 
ES values of, in Mexico & Puerto Rico, 


58 
leadership &, 7524 
leadership vs., 4183 
organizational, & effectiveness, 4184 
patterns of, 2303 
teachers’ attitudes toward, 6580 
Autism (See also Fantasy; Imagery) 
feral children & 3191 
psychotherapy approaches to, 4428 
& Rorschach responses of mothers, 1340 
schizophrenic, patient's view of, 8171 
in school children, treatment of, 8052 
theory, 1689 
Autobiographies, of girl in kibbutz, 1129 
Jones, E., 2303 
of schizophrenic autism, 8171 
Stott, M. B., 2405 
Autobiography, in counseling usage, 1322 
in personnel „hiring, 6601 
Autogenous training, 7094, 7813 
Antorini effect (See also Motion/apparent), 


Charpentier illusion, blindness &, 4766 
direction effect on, in artists & chemists, 


eye movements &, 492 
detection method, 2478 
group cohesiveness &, 2597 
group influence on, in authoritarian in- 
‘dividuals, 2747 

information &, 478 

new, 606 

tactile- зе нене sense of tilt &, 2524 

theories of, 
"Automata, finite, үз decision problems in, 64 
EOS (See also Social change; Machine), 


adaptation &, 4218 
in automobile industry, effects, 2235 
communication degree & direction changes 
with, 5890 
employees’ attidudes toward, 6655 
human factors in, 6810 
missile crew requirements, 6651 
office workers’ responses to, 8435 
problems of, 8490 
unions &, 8490 
values &, 428 
Automobile, driving (See Driving) 
Social context of, 231 
theft (See Stealing) 
Autonomic nervous system (See Nervous sys- 


tem) 
Autonomy (See also Dependency-independency) 
functional, Allport's concept of, 1029 
need for, culture &, 2910 
Average error (See Error/average) 
Aversive stimulus (See Stimulus/aversive) 
Avertin (See Drugs) 
SUI P CHUL information theory &, 
Aviation Score Sheet/Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, validity of, 88 
Avoidance learning (See also Conflict; Elec- 
trodermal response; Electroshock; 
learning; Eyelid conditioning; Fear condi- 
tioning; Learning; Stimulus/aversive), 811 
alcohol &, 4470 
MD &, 2436 


t, 723. 
jety 233 & — hysteria-psychasthenia, 
a) 


atropine &, 5482 
дош programming apparatus for, 
ev d En р as criterion їп, 2630 
barbital 
body gr H ST Ne & sex, rat, 2632 
b p e 
& Бурго of aversive control, 904 
caffeine &, 2436 
ше nucleus stimulation &, 868 

al nervous system state &, 2436 r 
in is children, 7234(а) t 


Avoidance learning 
Bibliographies 
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Benzedrine (See Drugs, amphetamine) 

Benzene (See Drugs) 

Benzocaine (See Drugs) 

Benzylamine, N-(2-cholorethyl)-N-(1-methyl-2- 
phenoxyethyl)- (See Drugs) 

Bhil (See Cultures) 

Bibliographies, academic achievement tests, 
6566 


achievement, 1005 
adenohypophysis & adrenal cortex, 400 
adolescence, 7477 


chlorpromazine & 919, 2436, 5482 Bee (See also Species). КК 
as classical conditioning, 3949 learning of new hive location im, 633 
conditioned inhibition &, 831 nesting & hibernating in, 2581 

defecation &, 7127(a) “shaking” of queen by worker, 2525 
delayed termination of warning in, 927 Beebe-Center, J, G., obituary, 3679 
dibenzyline &, 5482 Beecher Teaching Evaluation Record (Sec 
diencephalic lesions &, 6885 Teaching Evaluation Record (Beecher)) 
EEG in epileptics &, 6475(a) Beetle (See also Species) _ 

electrographic study of, in dog, 3942(a) temperature preference in, 639 
electrophysiological correlates of, 3945 Behavior, age of separation from mother &, 
electroshock intensity change with age &, in cat, 5658 


rat, 2646 
environment &, 7265(a) 
ethyl alcohol &, 2436, 5482 
exercise before, rat, 2663 
extinction of, 3935 
determinants of, 3943(a) 
diphenyldiethylamine 
methanol effect on, 4462 
by flooding vs. blocking, -5501 
massed vs. blocked, 3973(a) 
by 3 methods, 5537(a) 
fixed-ratio concurrent schedules, monkey 
vs. rat, 5466 
free-operant, bursts in, 905 
eneralization in, 791 
ysterical aphonia as, 4741 
intensity of warning signal &, 2631 
intertrial interval &, 2631 
latency factors in, 2631 
LSD-25 &, rat, 7233 
in mental patients vs. normals, 6365 
meprobamate &, 4471 
methamphetamine &, 1581 
morphine &, 4007 К 
multiple schedule, & scopolamine, 3936 
operant, in children, 7234(a) 
pentobarbital &, 5482 
phenaglycodol &, with alcohol, 4470 
potassium chloride on hemispheres &, 2437 
practice distribution &, 2630 
reinforcement of, differential, technique, 


ethoxycarbo- 


532 
reinforcement schedule interaction in, 3937 
repression as, 6181(a 
reserpine &, 3945, 5482 
iproniazid counteraction of, rat, 


3066 
reserpine & adrenalin &, rat, 2696 
response latency in, as measurement 
method, 2436 
rhinencephalic lesions &, 934 
scopolamine &, 5482 
secobarbital &, 5482 
serotonin &, rat, 3063 
stimulus complexity &, 5545 
as temporal parameter function, 5533 
tetrabenazine &, 7101 
ulceration &, 8221 
warning signal as discriminative stimulus 


in, 2 
word association &, 891 
Awareness (See also Alertness; Attention; Con- 
centration; Consciousness) 
fluctuation of, with pulse, 2567 
generalization of set &, 3930 
learning without (See Learning without 
awareness) 
as man's forgotten weapon, 4261 
psychasthenia &, 3925 
subception &, 475 
verbal conditioning &, 7252(a) 
Azacyclonol (See Drugs) 


Babcock Examination for Measuring Efficiency; 
Gs SM Functioning, factor analysis of, 
a 
Baboon (See also Monkey; Species) 
саста, behavior of, 616 
dog & chimpanzee vs., inhibition & disin- 
ibition in, 5339 
Back-support, strength of hand push &, 2203 
Backward conditioning (See Conditioning/ 
classical) 
Balance (See Equilibrium) 
Bales, group theory of, 4200 
Balloon ACE Aircraft) 
Balzac, H., psychiatry &, 3154 
Banking (See Business) 
Banthine (See Drugs, methantheline) 
Barbital (See Drugs) 
Barbiturate (See Drugs) 


Bellevue-" 


apparatus for patterns of, in mice, 3622 
behavior sciences’ view of, 1111 
brain & 371, 6869 
change, systematic approach to, 4346 
cognitive awareness &, 7153(a) 
consciousness & 699 
constancy of, in children, 720 
cybernetics &, 2954 
development, in fetus, 2806 

newborn infants, 1127 » 
CREE aseptic meningoencephaliis &, 


in children & adolescents, review of 
literature on, 1731 
experimental psychology &, 5928 
nonmotivational factors in, 6009 
disturbance, caused by LSD-25, blocking 
effect of benactyzine hydrochloride on, 


7883 
drugs &, 7729. 
dynamics oí, 3593 
evolution of, 2808 
human, control of, 7594 
as independent variable, 2325 
dividual, group. influence &, 7574(a) 
intelligence &, 4039 
mass action &, 4753 
music &, 1077 
mutation of, in mice, 3919 
organizations! influence on, 7517 
prediction (See Prediction) 
prenatal radiation &, chick, 344 
problem (See Childhood) 
redundancy of, 705 
religion & 1640 
sensory deprivation &, in rat, 7083(a) 
social vs. industrial, 8477 
universal laws of, 7453(b) 


Behavioral science, behavior views in, 1111 


common sense &, 2320 
research in nursing &, 724 


Behavioral world, 5395 
Behaviorism, 18, 25 


conditioning/classical theory vs., 3579 

Gestalt psychology vs., 7448 

historical antecedents of, 6725 

linguistics &, history, 5863 

neo-, learning &, 833 

NERIS & phenomena &, 4913 
kinner's descriptive, teaching elementary 
School students about, 8343 


Behavior therapy, learning theory &, 1470 
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pred be also Синан). in shrimp, 7098 
in toai 

Cataplexy, aggression & guilt in, 6249 
psychological factors in, 1858 

Catatonia (See also Catalepsy; Schizophrenia) 
UE performance in, vs. paranoiacs, 


cipal refusal in, treatment for, 4693 
EEG in, 6448 
mute, interview my 8165 
neuroleptics &, 
parents' role in ЕНА 
psychotherapy for, 8143 
Categorical behavior (See also Abstraction; 
Concept formation; Generalization; Sorting) 
e. set &, 629(a) 
NE width correlates in, 2611 
fication requirements &, 2313 
consistency of judgments in, 5413 
in "т renic vs. -damaged pa- 
tients, 7965 


stimulus redudancy &, 5362 
Сау Тез (Halstead), brain damage &, 


Cathexis, change in, 3205 
tal pe tion in schizophrenia &, 4680 
Catholic (See also Protestant E Religion), 
authoritarianism in, with age, 5 
children's concepts of God, 5380 
DEN attendance, & place of residence, 


learning in, 


ТЕЛ Student, ethnic characteristics in, 
counseling of, 7736 
high school guidance units, 3429 
physician, birth control advice by, 7608(a) 
pee Cre Mini эрга 
psychothi стару ог, 
religious bel Po TL in, 3404 
sexual АЯ ЕА & mobility, 1253 
ades У psychological counseling of, 
Cattell, К. B., personality measurement meth- 
ods of, 28 
Cattell’s Neurotic Personality Factor Test (See 
Personality Factor уулуга үчү 
Cattle (See also species) 
pushing in, & Казр in humans, 611 
Cau QR (See also Nervous system/ 


cen! 
TEM & heterosensory signals effect on, 


ie in, behavior after, monkey, 2439 
a are of, & avoidance learning, 868 
operant learning, 6885 
Causality, pang parapsychology 2598 
aa 2840, 5163 
Vgl 
practice iet on, 5167 
skill acquisition x children, 4783 
time-giver as, 2528 
Cautiousness (See also о арасат 
self-esteem &, 5606 
Cell, division & development of, chemical ef- 
fects ts on, 324 
Central nervous system (See Nervous system/ 
central) 
Centration, Piaget’s law tested, 5273 
Centrifugation (See Acceleration /bodily) 
Cerebellar cortex, optical evoked potentials in, 


377 
Cerebellum, conditioning with lateral line 
stimulation &, fish, 38: rd 
evolution of cortical functional relation- 
Ship with, 5126 
Cerebral arteriosclerosis (See Arteriosclerosis) 
aret (See also Nervous system/ 
cen 
AG bile loss & retention effect on, 


with dominant 1 6914 
after el ‘electroshock, 5130 
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California. 
Certainty 


in hypertension, with bromide & caf- 
feine, 6911 
ones coding of sensory data, 


aftersensation of Эш: Жз, 3777 


bromine-caffeine гери! " 
conditioning &, 2460, 3669 
TU eU. ~ age & diurnal variation in, 


CR activity &, 5554 
& CR restoration with death, 391 
destruction of, maze learning &, 6918(a) 
dominant locus in, electrical activity in 
cortex & subcortex with, 6914 
electrical stimulation of (See Brain) 
evolution of cerebellar functional relation- 
ANM with, 5126 
thalamic dm &, 2451 
i iney activit; 395 
localization of functions in, 5132 
morphophysiological d of, dog, 5118 
motor, conditioning &, 399 
interneuronal activity in, 6894 
stimulation & eer im 
nucleus responses 
Sry & ere Conditioning, 


caudate 


ontogeny, in man, 3748 
optic tract’s direct connections with, 477 
points of CS & UCS interaction in, 5317 
regulation of Mee of, after anemiza- 
tion of brain, 3 
removal of аре data, 4753 
statokinetic reflex, 837 

VAM um &, 6870 

& callosum degeneration, 8238 
А & somesthetic discriminations, 


d Srientation &, 357 
stimulus generalization &, 3924 
Ve of Hia of, through feedback 
theory, 6 
саха electrogenesis in, 6910 
alamic interaction with, 353 
tonus of, inhibition &, 3741 
traumatic dominant in, & conditioning ef- 
fect, 5432 
unit activity synchronization in, 2449 
сока я (See Equipotentiality/ 
cerebri 
Cerebral pers (See also Physically handi- 


= 
icteristics of, 8090 
consonant tt for, у for, 6465 
cou erapy for, 
& deafness, schools f for, 8237 


development “tres „ 2998 

it - eed cerebral palsy school 
low up n 
children, 8270 ye 


hidden-figure task &, with age, 6454 
intelligence in, 1875 

mother of, personality in, 4743 
neurophyaiol logical orientation in therapy, 


tual ems of, 
кере имек а Ч їп, 8263(а) 
prevocational evaluation of, f, 8261 
roblems associated with, 


speech 
spiral aft fect &, 6488 
VERS & omissions of consonants in, 


моа Ас Куг. prediction in, 6456 
се gi 16450, 8261 
eum Íor children with, 1874 
ormance of, Minnesota of 
зе Беота Test &, 186 
КЕРК rime treatment for, in Switzer- 
renal att азай Won content in, in 


ef exchange with blood, in psychosis, 
Cereri, analytic & synthetic activity of, 709 


ior after, 8254 
Cent we cuni АЙНИ 
&, 5757 


Ко оп Legal 5711 


Certainty 
Childhood 


& reaction time with age, 2848 
responsibility acceptance in leaders &, 


22 
probability learning &, 5377, 5479 
rationality &, 7319 
reinforcement frequency &, 5479 
& resistance to change, 5698 
Ceylon (See Cultures) 
Chaffinch (See Finch) _ 
Chaining (See also Learning) 
methods for formation of, 7129 
in pigeons, 5340 
sequence varied in, 7126 
Chair-window Test, personality tests vs., 2798 
Chance (See Probability) i 
Chance taking (See Probability learning) 
Change (See Adjustment (personal & social) 
Chapius Maze Test (See Maze Test (Chapius)) 
Character, 1060 
college's effect on, 1956 
development, in Pakistan, 1237 
disorder, in delinquent group, 6325 
evaluation, language spoken &, 7642 
formation, learning & 4032 — . 
judgments, primary & recency in, 5883 
mother's influence on, 7465(a) 
physical dynamics of, 3081 
training, 1965, 3429 
trauma & perception &, 2466 
Character/national, in Java, 5802 
Russian, 2910 
[ps & methodological problems of, 
Characterology, differential psychology &, 3569 
of Kretschmer & Pfahler, 30 
Charpentier's Illusion (See Autokinetic effect) 
Cheating, attitude change towards, 3443 
identical twin's compulsion of, 3209 
in school, 3415, 4277 
adolescents’ views of, 3395 
Checking, decrement in intelligence &, 430 
Check-list (See also Adjective check-list; In- 
ventory) iti 
& forced choice, in instrument flying rat- 
ing, 8526(a) 
stereotyping &, 7386 — 
Chemist, motion perception in, vs, artist, 6925 
Chemistry (See also School subjects) 
academic achievement in, prediction, 2099 
achievement test for, Afrikaans, 3451 
prediction of achievement in, 2099 
research potential in, 7951(a) 
Chiasm/optic (See Optic chiasm) 
Chicago (See Cultures) 
Chicken (See also Species), aggression & nest- 
ing behavior in, 3812 
aggression in, measurement of, 661 
уз. cat, perseveration in, 3873 
conditioning with noise from birth in, 


124 
day & night alternations’ effects on, 7117 
feather pulling in, 2575 
food preference change in, 619(a) 
imprinting in (See Imprinting) 
mating behavior in, with experience, 696 
mimicry in, 895 
orientation in, visual vs. gravitational, 2543 
socialization in, 2546 
social Wie development in, 643 
Childbirth (See Parturition) 
Child guidance (See also Childhood; Childhood 
(preschool) ) 
clinic, 1605, 4511 
defection from treatment in, 3136 
diagnostic process validity in, 7937(a) 
follow-up of cases in, 4519 
practices, 3131 
Кешке рһазе, 3133 
in university setting, 6142 
personnel usage in rural center, 3138 
in private schools, 3128 
Childhood (See also Adolescence; Age; Boy; 
Childhood (preschool); Girl; Infancy), 3569 
adjustment in, 7478 
7 ascendance-submission in mother, 
to community living, 1621(a) 
criticism acceptance &, 1705 
discrimination &, 851 
n hyperaggressive boys, 1720 
identification of, new test, 7515 
family relationships &, 1254 
follow-up, 4519 
India, 2833 
in institutionalized children, 1114 
to integration, 1209 
limits in child rearing &, 1121 
nonpromotion in school &, 6578 
parental attitudes &, 1417, 3139, 4131 
parents’ expectancy &, 1122 
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perceived similarity to parents &, 2822 
residential therapy &, 313 
& sex-role identification, 8064(a) 
sibling effect on, 1107 
socioeconomic status &, 5858 
television watching &, 1973 
adoption (See Adoption) 
aggression (See Aggression) 
alcoholism in, 4597 
Algerian, social distance in, 7656 
analgesia in, hypnosis as aid to, 4476 
animism in (See Animism) 
anorexia in (See Anorexia) 
anxiety correlates in, 8047 
anxiety in, 6177, 6282, 7494 
birth duration &, 7460(a) 
examination day imminence &, 3450 
factors, 6282 
heredity &, 6282 
mother's anxiety &, 6146 
playing & reduction of, 7734 
self vs. ideal-self concept &, 4134 
aphasia in (See Aphasia) 
apperception test for, new, 4412 
articulation in (See Speech) 
assembling & planning in, with age, 4141 
asthma in (See Asthma) , 
attitude ascription to peers in, 7570(a) 
attitudes, television &, 7502 
autism in (See Autism) 
behavior, 720, 7487 
behavior disorder, tranquilizing drugs &, 


7925 

behavior problem, 1605, 1701, 8426 
diagnosis of, 4528 
educational psychotherapy &, 4350 
meprobamate & 4506 
navy family, 2929 
parental attitudes & 3139 
parental personality &, 1693 
psychotherapy in classroom for, 3426 
review, 1731 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test 


&, 
School administration &, 3427 
& school adjustment, 5910 
student attitudes toward, 4140 
teachers’ & clinicians’ attitudes toward, 


3190 
teachers’ attitudes toward, 6151 
teachers’ vs. social workers’ attitudes 
. toward, 7816 
blindness in (See Blindness) 
block play in (See Play) 
DE thoughts in, historical contrast in, 


66 

bowel training in (See Bowel training) 

brain lesion in (See Brain damage) 

camping (See Camping) 

casework with parents of, 7944 

cerebral palsy in (See Cerebral palsy) 

Chinese, vocabulary learning in, 8364 

RID vs. white, achievement need &, 

clothing ааш in, 1102 

color preference in, 4144. 

comic-strip reading &, 4139 

composition in (See Composition) 

bI formation in (See Concept forma- 
ion 

шер к КО їп, PR Es 

concept of psychiaf iol. i 

factors, 6689. Eb PUR HER 

connie reduction in, nursery school &, 
3. 

conformity in, test for, 7515 

conscience in, with age, 4125 

contacts with, 1113 

cooperation in, 1097 ` 

correlates of manifest anxiety in, 8047 

creativity in, cognitive & personality char- 

acteristics of, 5632 

deafness in (See Deafness) 

decision time in, 1094 

dependency in (See Dependency-independ- 


епсу 
depression in, 4623 
VON enriched school curriculum for, 


development, 5667, 7482, 7487 
du. 7478 ipd 
amily as research problem in, 284. 
theories of Erikson, 5671(а) р 
„__ theories of Piaget & Sears, 5671(a) 
as рле рар " 
timination learning in, wit KT 
doll pr in (See Play) теа 
drawing in (See Drawing) 
drug therapy in, 4444 
EEG in, spiral aftereffect &, 8232 
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eleventh year of, assessment in, follow up, 
3444 


emotional development in, 1101 . ч 
emotionally disturbed (See Emotional dis- 
turbance) D 
enuresis in (See Enuresis) 
epilepsy in (See Epilepsy). 
esthetic appreciation in, with age, 2842 
exceptional (See also Giftedness; Mental 
жашан; Physically handicapped), 
65. 
in U.S.S.R., management, 2408 
extrasensory pee tion in, 3758, 5144 
family (See Family) 
family perception in, 4136 
farming in, psychological characteristics, 
2 


848 
father (See Father) Я 
favorite books in, psychoanalytical com- 
ments on, 7799 
fear in, 6146 RU. 
SUA acceptance & description in, 


(а 
{ега1 (See Feral child) 
figure drawing in, failure’s effect on, 


first grade (See School, first grade) 
omes) 

measurement 
method, 6041 
gang, & moral development, 3197 
genitourinary defects in, & ego develop- 

ment, 3132 
God concepts in, 5380 
grouping in (See Grouping/school) 
Ponpon solving in, measurement of, 


group therapy in, 1486, 7765 
activity, 7 
„Clinical practices, 3131 
idance (See Child guidance) 
andicraft interests in, formation of, 7497 
health in, 1126 
hearing loss, hypnotherapy &, 3073. 
heart disease in, adjustment & development 
in, 3337(a) 
heroes of, 7930 
hospitalization's effect on, 7938(a) 
India, maladjustment factors, 2833 
intelligence in (See Intelligence) 
insanity in, transient, 1647 
institutionalized, 1114, 1608 
analytical study of, 7930 
deprivation effects in, 1114 
development theories &, 5671(a) 
mental illness in, prevention & patho- 
ү, enesis of, 6156 
interaction with mother in, identification 


interests in, with age & sex, 7455 1 
gre уз. American, social concepts in, 


Jewish, color preference in, 1071 

Jun concept in, 4118 

justice concept in, with 1.0., 2820 

in kibbutz, 1233 mete 

attitudes towards parents in, 2919 
TCR and Абен NM n 3396 
ment ее anguage, 

development) om 

laterality in е Laterality) 

legal AUR of, 7676 

longitudinal psychoanalyses of, 7930 

B concept in, father effect on, 


mass media, 2025 
memories (See Memory) 
En deficiency in Ste Mental retarda- 


mental health movement for, history, 6155 
mentally ill therapy for, superego de- 
velopment’ &, 8160 
mobile unit for study of, 47 
money usage concepts in, with age, 5682 
mongolism in (See Mongolism) 
moral development in, 3197 
moral judgment in, 5668(a) 
mother (See Mother) 
motivation in, 7487 
longitudinal study of, 7490(a) 
motor development in (See Motor develop- 
ment) 
music’s creative influence on, 1076 
mutism in (See Mutism) 
nailbiting in (See Nailbiting) 
in DRY. Satis adeo 
neglect in, psychotherapy for, 7905 
Negro (See Negro) d 
neurosis in, diagnostic test, 4412 


ТҮЛҮК & prochlorperazine in, 
925 


arental relationships &, 3130 
norm, assimilation in, permissiveness &, 
3 


Norwegian, stereotyping in, 4257 
obedience in, development of, 1088 
observation of, 1978 
obsessive-compulsive neuroses in, 1832 
only, 5655 
characteristics of, test for, 1095 
psychodiagnostic studies of, 5676 
operant avoidance behavior in, 7234(a) 
operant learning in, 3958, 4444 — 
opposite sex relations in, historical con- 
trast, 5666 
orjenting response in, 3948 
in Pakistan, 1240 
parent (See Parent) 
peer rejection in, & later neurosis, 3558 
overdependency &, 1170 
peer vs, adult influence on, 4127 
prm family orientation in, with age, 
1251 


personality development in, 1123, 4138 
drawing &, 777 
& limits in child rearing, 1121 
in Pakistan, 1240 
premature RIT) &, 2830 
personality in, 7478, 7489 
Amish, 1239 
factor analysis, 3391, 4056 
factors, 7489 
mother's influence on, 7465(a) 
neglect & overindulgence &, 1308 
parental attitudes &, 3139 
parent influences on, 2821 
parents' expectancy &, 1122 
questionnaire responses, 2750 
rearing practices & 2827 
task directed behavior &, 4146 
visual perception &, 2468 
personality questionnaire for, development 
of, 7374 
persuasibility in, 7361 
personality &, 7400 
self-esteem &, 7400 
sex differences in, 7400 
physically handicapped (See Physically 
andicapped) 
play (See Play) 
preschool (See Childhood (preschool) ) 
pride & shame in, 4114 
primary process in, with age, 2818 
probability learning in, instructions & ex- 
pected number of trials effect оп, 
7310(a) 
problem solving in, 2718 
projective test responses in, 
attitude & 1392 
Psychiatric examination in, 3026 
psychoanalytical therapy in, 7974 
psychology textbook for, 3385 
Dsycho-motor development in, 7498 
péychomotar skills & EEG in, with age, 


Psychopathy in, 4557, 6191 
grandmother's effect on, 7979 
Dsychosis in, reactive, 1796 
psycho-soci: development in, 7462 
pP disorder in, parental effect 
on, 
psychotherapy for, 1444, 7933, 7936 
Clinical practices, 3131 
communication with teacher in, 3196 
crisis & support in, 3140 
educational, 4350 
effectiveness of, 7933, 7936 
for emotionally disturbed, 1603, 1601 
intelligence quotient after, 4350 
as living relationship, 4521 
meprobamate &, 4506 
mixed-age wards in, 6149. 
with parents, follow-up, 7939 
psychotropic drugs in, 6136 
resistance to, 3085 
reading in (See Reading) 
rearing (See Family; Father; Mother; 
Parent. 


) 
reinforcers for, itive, 2814 
religion in, ог, рові 


examiner's 


research related to, recent, 2843 
resistant behavior development in, 2835 
retarded (See Mental retardation) 
Rorschach responses in, 1335, 1385 
ү with age, E у 
Tunaways (See Runaways: 

See Rural 


rural (. 
ia in, 3298, 4706 
case studies, 5903 
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day school for, 7929 " 
family of, treatment implications of, 
161 


8 
up therapy for mothers of, 3263 
mechanical. „” 3259 
toward, 4518 
parental defenses &, 4517 
parent-child relations &, 4512 
parent of, 8184(a) 
pseudopathic, follow-up, 4547 
psychot y aj ез to, 4428 
Speech in, едн) speech, 4676 
vestibular dysfunction in, 6349 
md adjustment in, School Play Kit &, 
1 


of sculpturer, & artistic development, 2801 

self-awareness in, & developmental stage 
representation, 2829 

self-concept gersopnent in, 2763 

self-concept in, 7471 _ 

self-concept in & anxiety, 4134 

self-consciousness in, 1705 

self-descriptions in, historical contrast, 5666 

selfishness in, 1062 

кране pm in, understanding, teaching 

, 841 

aS anxiety in, parental immaturity 

separation from father &, 2929 

sex crimes in, 321! 

shame & pride in, 5627 

sharing behavior in, 5665 

sibling (See sping 

simultaneous psychoanalysis with mother 

sleep disturbances in, 3188 

ты types in, development of, 


social development & thinking in, 7498 
erp ifferences perception in, with age, 


social perception in, 4182 

юзе status determination method, 
soci ву in, 1719 ; 

spasticity in (See Spasticity 

speech in (See Speech) 

stepmother & 6191 

story, adult females’ preference for, 3392 
stuttering in (See Stuttering) 

еи lity in, peer vs. adult influence, 


supernatural being beliefs in, factors, 1229 

Szondi Test &, 1125 

televisions effect on, 7502 

television EA in, factors, 1973 

test performance in, & set, 5381 

thumbecking in. (See Sucking behavior) 

thuml in ucking ior: 

transposition in, 807 

trauma, tuberculosis &, 6437 

tremor in, with age, 386 

tuberculous meningitis in, psychological 
aspects of, 6436 

in two-child family, 5680 а 

Uwe Gesell Developmental Schedules 


Terman-Merrill Test &, 2904 
ulcer in, from emotion, 3332 
urban (See Urban) x 
verbal tions of discriminations in, 
„with age, $492 
visual perception & personality in, 2468 
visual perception development in, 551 
wish fulfillment thi daydreaming in, 


work atitude formation in, 7459 


working mother ) 
Childhood preschool) (See also Childhood; 


Kindergarten; Nursery school), 


aggression in, social isolation vs. interac- 
tion effects on, 4515 

apes vs., detour lems &, 5544 

aspiration level development in, 1112 

avoidance of adults in, 4000 

behavior constancy in, 720 

blindness in (See Blindness) 

block play in (See Play) 

cleft palate in, & psychosexual develop- 
ment, 3355 

cognition measurement in, 957 

VUE formation in (See Concept forma- 
don 

conditioning in, descriptions, 5412 

& effort, 2697 


Cooperation in, 1097 
deductive reasoning in, 974 


Infancy; 
3569 °' 


Childhood 
China/Nationalist 


development prediction in, 5663 

discrimination learning in, 917 А 

disease contraction іп, & later learning 
problems, 3387 _ 

drawings by, meaning of, 7480 

epilepsy in, EEG & Rorschach in, 3346 

Íorm perception in, with contrast, 6994 

Gestalt perception in, 506 

group influence on, 4126 

hearing aid importance in, 8299 

hospitalization reactions in, 1091 

imitation in, 935 

institutionalized, 1608 

intelligence & bilingualism in, Jew, 2729 

intelligence test for, new, 

interest in educational television in, 1289 

language skills in, 5895 

latent learning in, 637 

learning by imitation in, 2838 

LM understanding in, with illustration 
88 


logic development in, 2816 
maze learning & imitation in, 722 
mobility of pace processes in motot 


analyzer in, 
in Pakistan, 1240 
personality development in, 997 
personalit in, parent ratings of, 3411 
questionnaire responses, 2750 
physically handicapped, development ро 
sential га, PAA 
а е 
problems of, 1093 
Leta sq diving in, 964 
chic Д 
psychoanalytic first aid for, 7941 


reading in, & LQ., 4811 
€ before speech of, 2836 
researt im] nce ore ‚ 
responses to storybook reading in, 1984 
reversal & nonreversal shifts in, 3951 
on Tcr: with age, 7749 

а 
School readin ess in, 8303 
personality & developmental charac- 
ality percipio & perceptual dif 
те у perception ре! u; ler- 
entiation in, 6561 ^ 
ѕех-арргоргіаќе ior in, parental sex 
role acceptance &, 4124(a) 
sex differences awareness in, 5672 
SERO in, & parent-child relations, 
social stimuli as incentive in, 7559(a) 
speech in, Australia, 7703 
en pc Kief ie Е 6293 
or cleft palate in, 
on Stanford-Binet vs. Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale, 2743 
stimulus predifferentiation in, 3944 
Stories for, AT MS 1952, 6516 
transposition in, 
word meaning understanding in, 4043 

Child psychiatry, 4980, 7974 

Emminghaus &, 7932 


Social psy ical aspects of, 4526 
symptom clasifcation o, 1002 

texti , 5904 

in U.S., 4525 


Child ology, 2417 ` 
чен logy, 


Children's P. tual Achievement Forms (See 
Р п al Achievement Forms Children’s) 
Chile/University of (See Organizations) 


Chi See also Species) 
Ei КЬ ыроо s, inhibition & disinhibition 


in, 9 
hemispherical functions in, 709 
vocalization in, 5886(a) 
China/Communist (See саана 
China/Nationalist (See Cultures: 


Chippewa Indian 
College 


Chippewa Indian (See Cultures) 
Chi squared, without expected frequencies, cal- 
culation method, 149 7 
no 3-factor interaction hypothesis in, cal- 
culation method, 136 
studentized smallest, 163 
Chloral hydrate (See Drugs) 
Chloralose (See Drugs) 
Chlorbutinal (See Drugs, 2-propanol,1,1 
chloro-2-methyl-) 
Chloroform (See Drugs) 
Chlorpromazine (See Drugs) f; " 
Choice behavior (See also Alternation behavior; 
Decision making; Learning; Probability 
learning; Problem solving; Voluntary ac- 
tivity), 801, 7292 
cognitive dissonance &, 5364, 5373 
delayed punishment &, 764(a) 
delayed reinforcement &, 5472 
in discrimination learning, 796(a) 
electroshock effect on, 5478 
individuality &, 3597 
interval comparison in, 3636 
jn noncontingent situation, 4011 
number & similarity of choices & 5365 
after punishment-escape events, 2637 
response time & with age, 1133 , 
scientists &, 8518 
serial, machine lag &, 657 
stimulus satiation &, 2654 
Success probability &, 5376 
theory of, 3588 
utility function &, 3994 y 
Choline, acetyl-, reticular formation &, 6871 
Chorea, Sydenham’s, 8272 
Christ (See Jesus Christ) 
Christoffel, H., obituary, 3687 
Chronaxie, optical, vs. flicker fusion, 7024 
Chrotogonus audinet (See also Species) 
self-burial of, factors, 3845 
Church (See also Religion) 
attendance, authoritarianism &, 7633 
CI 400 (See Drugs) 
Cichlid (See also Species) 
aggression & sex behavior in, 2580 
territorial & fighting behavior in, 5356 
Ciliary body, action potential of, in accommo- 
dation, 498 
ennervation of, & accommodation theory, 


5206 
Cinema (See also Film) 
identification with star in, 4080 
psychological factors in, 5876 
social influence of, 1072 
Cingulate gyrus, stimulation of, & operant 
learning, 6885 
Circle (See Curvature) 
Circumcision (See also Penis; Sex) 
creation of woman &, 6718 
Citrated calcium carbimide (See Drugs, calcium 
carbimide, citrated) 
Civil liberties, concept of, superego formation 
in childhood &, 5756 
Civil service, guide for setting passing scores, 


selection for, 3462 
Clairvoyance (See also Extrasensory percep- 


tion) 
in children, 5144 
in Mohave Indians, 4250 
Classification, 6713 
scales from data of, 96 
Classifying behavior (See Categorical behavior) 
Сао (See also Education; School; Teach- 
ing 
adjustment in (See School) 
behavior problem handling in, attitudes 
toward, 4140 
discussion, leadership dimensions in, 7520 
freedom in, & mental health, 6529 
grouping in (See Grouping/school) 
тей ealth pum i» 6534 
ermissiveness in, aggression in mental; 
Péfetarded &, 4583 Y 
psychotherapy by teacher in, 3426 
social structure of, mental health &, 6549 
Classroom Administrative Philosophy/Inventory 
of, as authoritarianism measure, 7640 
Claw-waving, synchronous, in crabs, 638 
Cet prei articulation & breath pressure in, 


glottal stops in speech of, 8089 

fatellieibilty & associated physiological 
factors in, 6309 

RA UR isolated vs. connected 

pharyngeal flap operation & speech in, 


psychosexual development &, 3355 
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rehabilitation clinical psychologist in, 6304 
speech therapy for, preschool, 6293 


voice quality in pitch & intensity effects 
on, 6294 


Clerking (See also Typewriting) 


aptitude, reading span & 6160 
& submarine service selection, 2157 
automation attitudes in, 8435 
job satisfaction in, 2197 
learning curves in, 4882 
selection test for, new 4841 


supervisory ratings vs. self ratings im, 
35! 


03 
visual skills & performance prediction in, 
7959(a) 
work standards in, 8471 


Client-centered therapy (See Nondirective 


therapy) 


Clinical judgments (See also Diagnosis) 


уз. actuarial prediction, methodology, 3619 
in analyzed vs. non-analyzed therapists, 


3030 
anxiety &, 4319(a) 
dimensional analysis of, 7839 
experience &, 1367 
experience & training level in, 7856(a) 
factor structure of, 104 
information &, 1332, 3001 
Manifest Anxiety Scale vs., 1383 
paramorphic representation of, 7779 
physiological indexes vs., 1432 
of schizophrenic pathology, 7850(a) 
sign approach vs., 7856(a) 
vs. statistical analysis, 155, 7867 
of PAMET рош 142 
of psych prediction, 4396 


Clinical psychology (See um Abnormal psy- 


chology), 1309, 7748(b) 
attitudes toward child behavior in, 3190 
changes in interests & values in past school 


years, 7952 
for США (See Child psychology, clini- 


cal) 

cleft palate rehabilitation &, 6304 
definition & limits of, 7733 
in delinquency treatment program, 4516 
in Denmark, 5 
in difficult school, 3142 
future of, 7723 
in industry, 2226 
in Japan, 2409 
job satisfaction & status in, 3721 
елы in (See clinical judgments) 
methodological problems, 5967, 5990 
& nature of evidence, 6840. 
Porteus Maze Test &, 3571 
private practice in, 4306 
psychiatry &, 4980 

communication between, 3711 

teamwork in, 300 
psychiatry ys., 7733 

in anxiety ratings, 1383 

in personality disturbance evaluation, 


1363 
psychoanalysis &, 18 
реси vs, in interview ratings, 


readings in, 3678 

satisfaction with the vocation of, 7952 
selection of interns for, 6834 

in tee hospitals, wages & classifications, 


test interpretations in, 3010 
training for, 683: 
doctoral Programs, 3708 
m ES d ia Hom 309 j 
y study of mental ital, 3725 
trends a 5906 on 


Clique (See Group) 
Closure, flexibility & speed of, test for, 2367 


impression formation & 7152 

need for, self-esteem &, 5606 

probability as determinant of, 467 

in slant perception, vs. convergence, 5262 
time error in form perception &, 5234(a) 


Clothing, construction of, achievement in, 


Vu 6562 i 

loves, manipulation with, factors, 5327 

knickers’ disappearance, analysis of, 7532 
preference, in children, factors, 1102 
psychology of, 7532 


Cluster analysis, B-coefñcient modified іп, 


6591 (a) 
domain sampling formulation of, 3652 


Clustering (See Association; Recall) 
са (See Group) 

oast Guard (See also Air Force; ў 
Мапе СА 0 ОП О 
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academy (See Military academy) 
officer training in, thinking factors, 6605 
Cochlea (See also Ear) 
action potential in, 380 
high-frequency sounds &, 600 
latency of, 562 
& metabolism before & after death, 


5306 л 
Se ys eloey of, & hearing theory, 
251 


model of, 3621 
Cockpit (See Aircraft) ug 
The Cocktail Party, psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion, 7432 
Cocoon spinning, heredity &, moth, 645 
Ren un (See also Learning; Radio opera- 
tor 
need value effect on, 2606(a) А 
Кш (See also Logic; Reasoning; Think- 
ing 
with ambiguity & uncertainty, 7188 
brain damage & 4758 
category width correlates &, 2611 
communication &, 1298(a) j 
consistency, & attitude change, with rein- 
forcement, 7177 
control, & size perception, 7168(a) 
deafness &, 8297 (a) 
development of, 280 
dissonance (See Cognitive dissonance) 
immediate уз. randomly delayed shock &, 


1217 

inhibition, 2712 

isolation/perceptual &, 214, 5748 

level of, behavior &, 7153(a) 

mass media’s effect on, in children, 2025 

memory disorder in old age &, 3317 

methodological suggestions from psychology 
of, 2885 

vs. mnemonic orientation, in memory, 941 

motor ability loss &, 8264(a) 

Ше advice seeking of mothers &, 

open vs. closed systems, belief referents in, 
2617(a) 

organization (See Organization/behavioral 
& mental) 

permeability & complexity in, & behavior, 
946(a) 


-postremity prediction, of learning be- 
havior, 7272 
re- (See Extrasensory perception) 
in preschool children, measurement, 957 
process, & hostility conflict, 2593(a) 
repression & leveling, 2603 
role tariak en 4380 
in АРЕНЫ уз. brain-damaged, 
in schizophrenics, 4664 
similarity, & interpersonal relations, 5882 
structure, 39, 966, 5746 
& dogmatism, 2588(a) 
opinion change &, 2890 
after temporal lobectomy, 3347 
time Ресен &, 896 
Cognitive balance hypothesis, 4179 
Cognitive dissonance, 5365 
choice &, 5373 
Choice & chance deprivation in, 5364 
fait accompli &, 5 
Festinger's theory of, 1158 
information selectivity &, 2608 
liking for group &, 2853 
self-awareness of, 6101 
tolerance for, 998 
Cohen’s Situations Questionnaire (See Situa- 
tion’s Questionnaire (Cohen)) 
Cold/common (See also Influenza) 
_ Suppression of, by auto-suggestion, 5349 
Colitis, ulcerative, pathogenetic factors in, 4729 
Bron ytical interpretation of, 


ecificity theory &, 3591 
d бе also College student; Education; 
chool 
arts, & medical college, liaison improve- 
ment between, 2277 
curriculum, 8429(b) 
directory, 4805 
environment, & talent development, 8326 
faculty (See also Teaching) 
activities of retired, 2128 
authoritarianism in, 7533 (а) 
authoritarianism in students’ evalua- 
tion of, 3405 у 
БОЕ oí, & Ph.D. productivity, 


rating by students of, factors, 8372 
status perception of, American vS- 
Swedish students', 5729 


federal support effect on, 8307 
fraternity, acceptance by, factors, 7681 
handbook, 8316 
Negro (See Negro) 
preparation for, handbook, 4805 
ар) directory, 4805 
scientific creativity role of, 4779 
staff utilization in, 8429(b) 
teaching in (See Teaching) 
College Entrance Examination Board Tests, 
academic achievement &, 2097 
high school grades vs., 2097 
validity of, 2098 6 d 
College Qualification Tests, multiple regression 
vs. addition óf scores in, 4820 
College student (See also Adolescence; College; 
Young adulthood) 
academic achievement in (See Academic 
achievement) 
adjustment in, female, 8202 
Gough Adjective Check List &, 7846 
Rorschach test &, 1972 
admission of, 2108, 2092, 2095, 2096 
pus vs. placement tests in, 2100 
iandbook, 4805 
‚ testing &, 2092, 2124 
aging attitudes in, 7503 
agriculture, achievement prediction test 
for, 3434 
Arabian, ways to live choices in, 2918 
Arabian vs, American goals of, 2914 
ascendance-submission in, & suggestion, 
2877, 2879 
attitude toward education of Western Aus- 
tralian, 7668 
behavior problem attitudes in, 4140 
business career preparation guide, 3148 
changers vs. nonchangers of occupational 
choice, SVIB profiles of, 7960(a) 
childhood stories, preference in, women, 


3392 
Chinese, interests in, 3389 
college's effect on character of, 1956 
counseling appraisal by, 3428 
counseling of (See айо Counseling; Edu- 
garona guidance; Vocational counsel- 
ing: 
clients’ expectancies &, 7721(a) 
crisis in, 2082 
critical incident LI in, 8392(a) 
grade transcripts & MMPI in, 3424 
progress in, counselor-counselee em- 
‘pathy &, 4314(a) 
with selective admission 
.. $963(a) 
dating (See Dating) 
ш & marriage traits, perception in, 


factor, 


education major (See Teaching, trainee) 
emotional disturbance & learning in, 3378 
ethnic group characteristics, 3401 
evaluation of various disciplines by, 3394 
extrasensory perception in, & testing, 2464 
faculty opinions of, authoritarianism &, 


familism in, 7673 
marriage course effect on, 2354 
female, concomitants of mood fluctuations 
in, 7186 
impulse repression & emotional ad- 
. Justment in, 8202 
foreign, attitudes toward U.S., & accultura- 
tion, 5817 
English ability in, 2017 
. „moral codes in, 7654 
DOLI. personality & selection in, 


Frenchman's view of, 3373 

freshmen characteristics, 2045 

gifted (See Giftedness) 

graduate, pense & fertility in, 5657 
Success prediction in, 4817 

home QU majors, reading ability of, 


home economics vs. nonhome economics 
вај, psychological characteristics of, 


humor in, 2915 

intelligence test for, 2739 

interests in, India, 2913 

Q in, average, 3446 

major of, & attitudes toward Negro, 5812 

political party preference &, 5826 

maladjustment in, Gough Adjective Check 
List &, 7846 

marital problems in, & casework for, 2958 

mathematics proficiency testing in, 3437 

M Personality Inventory norms, 


3 
in medicine (See Medicine) 
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mental health course for, 3454 
mental health in, epidemiology of, 7807 
mobility in, attitudes & factors, 2870 
mobility of families of, 1279 
spe for аа in, v 
egro (See Negro 
Negro vs. white, self-evaluation of person- 
ality traits in, 7634 А 
orientation & scholastic behavior in, 8395 
persistence of gifted students, 4815 
personality in, 1007(a), 7624 
Australian, 7624 
vs. Southern Negro, 2906 4 
Ph.D. stimulation in, & college environ- 
ment, 8326 
problems in, test for, new, 7807 
psychology major (See туюу) 
rating of instructors by, factors, 8372 
reading in (See Reading) 
religious beliefs vs. behavior in, 3404 
research course attitudes in, 3402 
PUR in, multiple, 7408 
sexual behavior in, 5843 
stereotyped prejudice. in, India, 7660 
Japan, 2916 
values in, 2047 
Colombia (See Cultures) 
Color (See also Color blindness; Color percep- 
tion; Light; Visual perception) 
in Hidden consumer inquiries with, 


arrangement, & color association, 3775 
coding, for indicators, 2246 
red-green confuser, 6997 (a) 
in coding displays, 472 
concept of, in blind, 1929 
constancy, memory color &, 5185 
. Shadow quality &, 7016 
discrimination learning with, & age, 741 
exponential coordinate system, 7037(a) 
in flicker, electrical responses of eye to, 
6983(a) 
graininess, small-field, 7007 
gray, fluorescence from, 6978 
n, in retinal periphery, 7012(a) 
iue, color preference &, 516 
factors in, 6992 
figural aftereffects. &, 3782 
, , Shadow quality &, 7016 
induction, opponent, 6993(a) 
matching, 6972(a) 
in commerce & industry, 2215 
memory color &, 5185 
кышы ite statistical techniques in, 


10? functions, 7047(a) 
De in, error propagation, 
memory for, color constancy &, 5185 
mixture, 7044(a) 
naming (See Color naming) 
photography, factors, 5205 
pigment, in ga 2483 
preadapting, & scotopic acuity, 7006(a) 
preference (See Color preference) 
psychological effects of, 3730 
rator, apparatus, 58 
red, in retinal periphery, 7012(a) 
rendering, tolerances, measurement, 6974 
saturation, & color preference, 516, 5217 
discrimination, age & sex in, 7033(a) 
Кола & preceding stimulus effects on, 


psychophysics of, 5209 
shadow quality &, 7016 
in shadows, quantitative study of, 5260(a) 
standards, in commerce & industry, 2215 
theory, 2484, 7420 
he's, 4104 
ultraviolet, electroretinography in aphakic 
eye &, 468 
usage, consistency of, 5177(a) 
weight perception (visual) &, 533 
Color and Form Personality: Perceptual Per- 
sonality Test, 2766 
Color a Heg Test (ISCC), color differences 
in, а, 
Color blindness (See also Color; Color per- 
ception) 
achromatopsia, blue cone systems in, 
6963(a) 
& color coding, 6997(a) 
SM DOM n determination 
ot, 
deuteranopia, spectral sensitivity in, 6965 
in monkey, 2492 
monocular, nd a " 
protanopia, spect sensitivity in, 696: 
Colored Raven Progressive Matrices (See Pro- 
gressive Matrices (Raven)) 
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College 


Comic strip 
Colorimetry (See Color, matching) 
E um blue end spectrum locus, 


measure of total peer in sets of, 5278 
рєојесіоѕсоре as, 
Variability of data in, 7017(a) 

Color BERGL 493, 494 
historical development of, 4302 
practice &, 69: 

AERIS Test, military performance &, 
3. 


submariner performance VUE by, 3551 


ness; 
Visual perception), 221, 5251 
adaptation, in dichromats, 6965 
after isolation/perceptual, $150 
in turtle, 5321 
aftersensation of “hallucinated” 
Д 58 
aptitude, apparatus, 
Attneave's interocular effect in, 6989 
ANGST perception of bright stimuli &, 


in daylight vs. tungsten light, 469 
discrimination, with binocular method, 
7044(a) 

after caudate lesion, monkey, 2439 
discrimination learning in, children, 772 
fluorescence from gray &, 6978 
in giraffe, 5178 
E ed blotch &, 7027 
E preceding stimulus effects on, 


high intensity noise &, 6960 

in hoofed animals, 5179 

illusion, new, 7027 

Land effect &, 2483, 5277 

Land's theory of, 7043 

Le Grand’s theory of, 2483 

literature review, 486, 3792 

in marmoset, 524 

in monkey, 2492 

in peripheral vision, 5230 

after prolon flicker exposure, 5176 

saturation mination, age & sex in, 
7033(a) 

sensitivity, in various ethnic groups, 5200 

shadow quality & 7016 

in small fields, 7007 


th cay 2484, 7048( ) 
eory, a 
threshold, 2483 
transfer in, 7303 
Color preference (See also Esthetics) 
alternation in Skinner box & 3840 
brightness & saturation in, 5217 
in children, with age & sex, 4144 
factors, 516 
in imprinting, 3984, 7102 
in Jewish children, 1071 
in mental patients, 7973(a) 
for natural objects, 2500 
Му 4377 
їп osis, 
reinforcement schedule &, 795 
warm-cool, personality &, 7369 
of m 3520 NN 
weight ception &, 
Color Pyramid Test, age & semantics effects in, 


3775 
factor analysis of patterns in, 2484 
modification of, 7369 
validity & reliability of, 7834 
validity of, 7844 
Color shock (See Rorschach test) 
Color Symbolism Personality Test, word as- 
sociation &, with age & sex, 7164 
Color Word Test Өнор), amobarbital & 
methamphetamine &, 4429" | м 
comparison of mirror-drawing test with, 


6047 
VU RM test vs., adoptive patterns 


colors, 


Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (See Mental 
Maturity Scale/Columbia) 
Columbia Obstruction Box (See Obstruction 
method) 
a (See сыы ы lack of) 
аз 
МС, МЕТЕ ratings in, 8523(a) 
Combat ыиы Army Classification Bat- 
Ek 1 of ratings of, 6602 
Comic strip (See also Humor; Newspaper) 
in education, 1985. 


Comie strip 
Conditioning/classical 


reading of, & conduct, 4139 
intelligence &, 3409 
Common sense, limits of, 2320 A 
Communication (See also Bleating; Expression; 
Information; Language; Message; man- 
tics; Speech; Stridulation; Verbal behavior; 
Whistling) 
of affect, in monkeys, 5885 
affiliation need &, 5881 
analysis of, technique, 1319 
in animals, & language development, 1286 
anxiety &, 1629 
attitudes &, in industry, 2200 
attraction to group &, 3695(а) 
barrier, family council in reduction of, 
7691 


binaural systems of, 1296 
blood donor recruitment &, 2943 
in children, 1002 
in classroom, 2054 
cognitive factors in, 1298(a) 
cognitive similarity &, in industry, 6597 
communicator trustworthiness, factors, 5869 
control, social power & 5699 
decision-making &, 4190 
development, in monkeys, 7261 
discrepancy, attitude change & 5372 
opinion conformity &, 7619 
disruption, 4300 
їп emotionally disturbed, 2950 
with psychotherapy, 6102(a) 
in engineers, importance of, 6630 
fear arousing, interest value & relevance 
of, 7694 dtt 
of feelings, feeling strength & similarity 


in gifted children, 4803 

in gulls, ontogeny, 4111 

in hemiplegics, 8233 

in industry, 6633 

intergroup, & behavioral research, 7582 

in interviewing, 1349, 4351 

mass (See Mass media) 

through music, 1077 

need oriented, attitude change &, 7539 

nets, En factors, 4284 

noise &, 706 

nonverbal, 8292 

in organizations, 4289 (a) 

organizations, 5890 
arent-child, disturbances in, 7695 

Between parents & adolescents, 7452 

pattern changes in, problem solving &, 
5703(a) , 

of psychological material, to lay persons, 
3 


in psychology, 3706 i 

between. peychology & psychiatry, 3711 

in psychotherapy, 1588, 5878, 7695, 7738 
racial differences in, 2911 

reasoning in, nonlogical factors, 5884 
receptivity to, factors, 4295 

relating &, 2944 

requirements, group structure as affected 


y, 575 
research, 5868, 7535 
semantic differential &, 1293 
system, systematic errors of human in, 


1282 
ше (See also Information, theory), 


Freud's dual instinct theory &, 1310 
Newcomb's, 1292(a) 

upward, hierarchical, 2941 

Communing, nature of, 7704 

Communism, attitudes toward, & job satisfac- 

tion, 2199 

indoctrination methods, 4168 
neo-Thomistic psychology &, 3575 
personality & adjustment to, 2910 
pragmatism vs., 370 
psychotherapy &, 7871 

Communist China (See Cultures, China/com- 

munist) 

Community (See also Culture; Group) 

activities, participation in, & socioeconomic 
status, 7655 

disaster in (See Disaster) 
education &, 1963 
horrifying event reaction in, 4598 
knowledge of alcohol treatment facilities 


, 
law &, 7676 

mental health &, 7741(b) 
Secum 

research in, еуКу typology, 29: 
rural (See Rural) Чис ары 
School, advantages of, 8302, 8319 
self-concept of minister &, 8510 

size, & familism, 7673 
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social class perception &, 2931 
social work orientation in, 7722 
suburban (See Suburbanization) __ 
therapeutic, in psychiatric receiving serv- 
ice, 2082 
therapy for alcoholics through, 5941 
urban (See Urban) J 
Comparative judgment (See also Absolute judg- 
ment procedure), 423 _ 
in cross-modality scaling, 451 
intensity theory, 455 MANTA 
law of, discriminative & multidimensional 
stimuli &, 3613 (а) 
MMPI profile &, 2996 
ratio scale for, 2362 
relativity of, & adaptation level, 730 
sensory sorting model &, 4954 
successive, interdependence of, 736 
Comparative psychology, 4105 
behavior &, 1083 
Gemelli’s contribution to, 5086 
homology concept in, 1083 
Ladygina-Kots’ contributions to, 3671 
Compazine (See Drugs; phenothiazine, 2-chloro- 
10-(3-(4 methyl-1-piperazinyl) pon) B 
Compensatory behavior, Adler vs. ldstein's. 
concept of, 3573 б 
Competition (See also Conflict; Cooperation; 
Motivation) 
achievement & nurturance effects, 7373 
achievement need & anxiety in, 3447 
fear of, failure reaction &, 3447 
in Japanese rural children, 5823 
job performance &, 2187 
in monkeys, 5754 
motivational factors in, 3895 
success attitude &, 3534 
Complementarity, in psychology, 304 
Composition (See also Art; Creativity; Draw- 
ing; Expression; Handwriting; Music; School 
subjects. 


beginning, gifted children’s age at, 7355 
deafness &, children, 3422, 6499 
guided practice effects on, 4019 
in hemiplegics, 8233 
perseveration in, body type & 4102 
personal vs. impersonal style, 4295 
professional, imagery in, 2770 
pagpa organization in, quantification 
ot, 
sex of writer, identification of, 3877 
vs. speech, usage of, variables, 5875 
spelling ability &, 4797 
variance in scoring, 8329 
verbal ability &, 3432 
Comprehension (See Understanding) 
Compulsion (See also Impulsiveness; Motiva- 
tion; Obsession), 6824 
to cheat, in identical twin, 3209 
conflicting identifications &, 7971 
mirror drawing &, 912 
parent-child communication &, 7696 
percept development in, 450. 
repetition, dependency &, 6415 
therapy for, 6090 
Computer (See also Data processing; Machine; 
Programing) 
answer sheet, as variance source, 181 
їп behavioral science, 4973 
development, human factors &, 8495 
electronic, factor analysis &, 6772 
item analysis &, 6769, 6770, 6771 
percentile ranks to interval mid points 
obtained with, 6762 
vs. human decision making, 4896 
panel layout for, 8478 
photometric analog, & statistics, 178 
system, human factors in, 2257 
Concentration (See also Attention; Awareness; 
Consciousness) 
age & 720 
comic strip reading & 3409 
development of, 2039 
lifting trick &, 417 
Concentration camp (See also Prison; War) 
prisoner of war policy & 4889 
Concept (See also Abstraction; Concept forma- 
tion; Generalization; Thinking; Word) 
ability, test for, 2349 
equivalents, test of, new, 7349 
шан (See ешр. formation) 
identification, irrelevant. information 
amount &, 6939(a) E 
prior association task complexi: 
у ah бз | plexity 
of response, & motor performance, 711 
Concept formation (See also Abstraction; Brain- 
storming; Categorical behavior; Generaliza- 
tion; Learning; Thinking; Word), 961, 973. 
2816, 4029, 5380, 6690, 6691 б 
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age &, 430, 5682 
children, 4047 
& 10, 2820 
in automats, 3583 
blindness &, 1921, 1942 
of causality (See Causality) 
discriminability & 5422 
external action &, 3886 
facilitation of, 889 
factorial study of, 7301(a) 
їп grammar usage, 7715 
incidental learning in, 857 
inter-concept stimulus 
7357(a) A 
in Korsakov’s psychosis, 3305 
lipreading ability &, 6510 " 
їп mentally retarded, vs. superior & aver- 
age children, 8009(a) 
in music, 7332 ) 
with nonverbal auditory stimuli, 582 
of number (See Number) у af 
parent-child relations &, in schizophrenia, 
8162(a) 
peer group &, 7600 
after phenylketonuria treatment, 8012 
in preschool children, 5585(a) 
religious, 285 
research review, 952 
in retarded & normal children, 5580 
rigidity in, 2624 
in izophrenic vs. 
tients, 7965 
set &, in children, 4043 
spatial, 429 
stimulus complexity &, 5422 E 
summation & active search processes in, 


48 
teaching arithmetic &, 4784 
tests for, 7356 
of time (See Time perception) 
type of reinforcement &, 7289 
Concept Formation Test (Hunter-Pascal), de- 
velopmental study of performance оп, 
5583 (a) 
Conceptualization (See Concept formation) 
Conditioning/classical (See also Conditioning/ 
interoceptive; Learning;  Pavlovianism), 
7291(a) 
age &, 5418 
age & early experience in, rat, 2647 
age at appearance of, dog, 838 
American уз. Russian research on, 3688 
apparatus, 7118 
avoidance behavior as, 3949 
“background” stimuli discontinuance effect 
on, 7103 
behaviorism vs., 3579 
bile effect in, 7092 
in brain damaged children, 5426 
cerebellum &, fish, 385 
chaining (See Chaining) 2 
cortical points of CS & UCS interaction іп, 


5317 
cortical stimulation &, 5554 
CR intensity, 836(a) 
CR. magnitude, & CS intensity, 5534 
in stimulus generalization, 7305  . 
CR prevention in, brain & liver metabolism 
with, 338 
CS duration & UCR & CR quantity & 
viscosity, 7128 
CS intensity, & CR & UCR quantity & 
viscosity, 7128 o 
саа & amount of conditioning in, 


similarity &, 


brain-damaged pa- 


CS intensity change &, 7061 

S onset vs. termination in, 7235 
CS removal as extinction in, 774 
CS removal as reinforcement in, 2655 
CS-UCS interval &, 4010 

in fear conditioning, 3980(a) 
cybernetics &, 3583 
daily rhythm’ modification effects on, 7117 
death & restoration of, 391 
defensive posturing in, rat, 2647 
delayed, differentiation stimulus in, 753 
ion irradiation & 5477 
switch over of, to retarded CR, 5528 
descriptions of, with age, 5412 
detour behavior & 3876 
development of autonomic components of, 
“comparative data, 5659 
diencephalic lesions &, 8268 
EEG &, 399, 415, 1900, 2460, 3669 
in hebephrenics, 4752 

& EEG & EMG after curare, 1887 
EEG arousal &, 6899 
elaboration of defensive CR in, 929 
electroshock intensity &, 668 


of emotional response, & carbon dioxide, 
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eyelid response (See Eyelid conditioning) 

figure-ground, perseveration from, 7268 

flicker fusion &, 3828(a) 

frontal lobes &, 405 

galvanic skin response (See Electrodermal 
response) 4 

heart rate (See Cardiovascular condition- 


ing) 
higher order, 5516 
historical antecedents of, 6725 
history, 5066, 5080 
in hysterics, through aminasine, 3923 
in infants, method, 3971 
of insulin reaction in rat, 3102 
interaction of different forms in, 5517 
intermittent UCS effects in, 890 
irrelevant drive &, 7219(a) 
kinesthetic stimulation as CS for saliva- 
tion in, with transfer, 5442 
with lateral line stimulation, fish, 385 
with loudness increasing from birth, 5124 
of meaning, 914, 915 
in Mongoloid children, 5426 
nitrous oxide &, 737 
ontogeny of, 224, 3999 
pigeon, 5139 
orienting response &, 911, 3948 
in paired associate learning, 5516 
pairing of CR with its verbal negation, 
with age, 5536 
in aphasics, 6470 
DAI of stimuli in, strength & order of, 


paralysis with curare &, 1887 

physiological mechanism of  intersignal 
movements in, 5500 

of Plantar Reflex, in children, 3961 

in pregnancy, dog, 5514 

in pregnant rabbits, with neuroticizing in- 
fluences, 820 

prenatal, language development &, 7696 

pretraining &, 844 

probability &, 381 

pupillary dilation (See Iris reflex) 

radiation effects on, 337 

respiration (See Respiration) 

reticular formation &, 3669, 5554, 6879 

reversal of CR in, with instructions, 908 

salivation (See Salivation) 

in schizophrenics, 1613 

Secondary motivation through, design & 
procedure, 745 

semantic systems’ dynamics &, 2946 

sex difference in, 5281 

signal precedence in, 926 

of skin temperature changes, 767 

sleeping in conjoined twins &, 612 

spatial position of CS &, 841 

Stages in, 835 

of MAGUS reflex, with cortex removal, 


stimulus predifferentiation &, 5552, 7317(a) 
Switching, of defensive CR to alimentary 


symbolic logic &, vs. unconscious, 2329 
temporal, 366 
ана of two simultaneous С$'з 


perseveration &, 5107 

Short intervals, 7095 
transfer between signal systems in, 3991 
шше dominant in cerebral cortex &, 


Twitmyer &, 5066 
UCS-CS interval on strength of, 4010 
UCS duration, & conditioning performance, 


536 
UCS intensity, & habit strength, 2694 
DOS interpolata trials in, without signal, 


UCS strength, & GSR, 5201 
visual perception &, 673 
Conditioning/interoceptive (See also Condition- 
ing/classical; Learning; the several bodily 
organs and/or chemical reactants) 
шеп motor areas' removal effect on, 


diuretic, 2428 

humoral factors in, 5419 

with insulin, 3102 

Statokinetic reflex &, 837 
Conditioning/operant (See also Learning; Prob- 

lem solving), 833, 4005 

acceleration/bodily &, rat, 871 

alcohol & rat, 7121 

apparatus, sensitive lever, 72 _ 

кде behavior conditioning in children, 

а 
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azacyclonal &, rat, 2698 

behavioral mutation &, 3919 

benactyzine effect on, cat, 5506 

in children, 4444 

chlorpromazine &, rat, 2698 
communication development in monkeys &, 


contiguous, of rewards & drives, 2684 

in depressives, & mentally retarded, 5503 

dexedrine &, rat, 2698 

differential training &, 7269(a) 

distraction &, 7370(a) 

early training effects in, 942 

EEG in, 399 

effort &, preschool children, 2697 

after electroconvulsive shock, 7108(a) 

emphasis & effect &, 2701 

l-epinephrine effect on, pigeon, 5359 

error in estimating reinforcement number 
in, 819 

in fish, vs. rat, 4013 

fixed-interval reinforcement & running rate, 


990 

Íood deprivation &, 3992, 7315 

force emission in, bar pressing, 5496 

free, diencephalic lesions &, 6885 

goal box response, & extinction, 2658 

in hearing measurement, 5280 

after hemicerebrectomy, monkey, 8254 

hypothalamic stimulation &, 4015 

of imitation, 3953 

instructions effect in, 2686 

interresponse interval as measure of, 2698 

as intertest interval function, 3975 

irrelevant motive in, 863 

level, extinction rate, & drive, 900(a) 

limbic system self-stimulation & EEG 
with, 2456 

in mental disorder, 3927 

methamphetamine &, 1581 

method of placement in a direct-placement 
Íeeding situation &, 7269(a) 

motivation shift in, 749 

one bar-press a day, 2649 

place learning vs., 2621 

practice & motivation effects on, 7251(a) 

pretraining &, 844 

prior experimenter-subject interaction &, 


probability relations within response se- 
quences in, 2682 
radiation effect on, 7297(a) 
reinforcement in (See Reinforcement) 
response facilitation in, control of, 7215 
response variability in, 5451(a) 
reward quantity shifts &, 2642 
running, food deprivation schedule &, 7202 
sequential dependencies in, 860 
water satiation &, 685 
running rate, drive strength & incentive &, 
7242(a) 
& force to turn wheel, 3990 
sucrose concentration &, 5326(a) 
schizophrenia &, 1792 
self-stimulation of brain & 6895 
sequential analysis of, 5470(a) 
of shark, 7207 
steady state, 2644 
stuttering & 1741 
мав inducement by, 8075 
sustained, during long sessions, 909 
of systems limitations, 7290 
testability of mental patients in, 6347 
thermal drive &, 7247(a) 
thiopental &, rat, 2698 
thyroid dose level &, 7267 
шиа level &, with food deprivation, 


rat, 781 


Conduct (See Behavior) 
Cone (See also Eye), 5243(a) 


action potential of, origin of, 392 
blue, in congenital achromatopsia, 6963(a) 


Conference, satisfaction with, factors, 4178 
Confidence (See also Adequacy-inadequacy; 
Certainty), 


conformity susceptibility & 2596 

in consumer, in recession, 4881 

judgments, training in, 697 

leadership &, 4052 

Occupation choice &, 3146 

in only child, 5676 | 

peer relations & anomie with, 7572(a) 

prestige &, with group influence, 2898 

recognition &, 788 

sociometric preference visibility &, 2874 
eech intelligibility &, 5284(a) 


Confidence interval (See Confidence limits) 
Confidence limits, for heritability, method, 5031 


intersection of two regression lines, 5013 
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Conditioning/classical 
Conformity 


for means of dependent normally dis- 
tributed variables, 5001 
for variance of normal distribution, 5033 
Confidentiality, 5985 = 
Configural ane (See Pattern analysis) 
Configuration Test/Noetic-Perceptive, abstract 
attitude loss &, in brain-injured patients, 


4372 
Conflict (See also Avoidance learning; Com- 
petition; Emotion; Frustration; Motivation; 
Obstruction method; Stress; Tension), 5566 
approach-avoidance, generalization in, 791 
negative reinforcement &, 804 
& stimulus generalization, 3995 
tranquilizers &, 3089 
avoidance-avoidance, preference displace- 
ment &, 5450 
children's reaction to, 6409(a) 
class-, mobility &, England, 1271 
cognitive processes &, 2593(a) 
conditional-genetic relationships of reac- 
tion to, 2547 
culture &, 7793 
discipline methods by parents &, 3137 
electroconvulsive shock &, rat, 414(a) 
focal, in group interaction, 1591 
general ИСЕ syndrome &, 3339 
group, 753 
oup vs. individual, 728 
industrial (See Union-management rela- 
intergroup, 7530 
intergroup, 
international (See War) 
interpersonal, status congruency &, 7544 
“life,” 3339 


motor, as practice amount function, 
7088(a. 

coupe level of development &, 2710 

Pavlov vs. Freud on, 2381, 2383 


in prison camp officials, 2268 

psychodynamics of, 5996 

P-technique &, 183(a), 6059 

dere in children, nursery school &, 
3. 


resolution, consistency in, 7404(a) 
by individual vs. group, 944(a) | 
in impression formation, cognitive 
complexity &, 7165(a) 
role, in К organization, 7542(a) 
sexual (See Sex) 
sibling effect on, 1107 
silence as therapy for, 4460 
in sleep deprivation, 4567 
society &, 5742 
sources of, 8139 
сте of, & their resolution, 7319 
value-need, in mental retardates, 6211(a) 
Conformity (See also Acculturation; Acquies- 
cence set; Affiliation need; Ascendance-sub- 
mission; Authoritarianism; Authority; Bowel 
training; Brainwashing; Crime & criminals; 
Culture; Delinquency/juvenile; Dependency- 
independency; Discipline; Group; Group in- 
fluence; Power/social; Stereotyping), 4205, 
4219, 5562, 5758, 7563 
A-B-X model &, 4212 
anxiety & 5722, 5731 
authoritariainism &, 4220 
certainty of judgment &, 5757 
in children, test for, 7515 
cohesiveness &, 2597 
confidence & motivation in, 2596 
development of, 1088 
diagnostic determination of, 4528 
dispositional effects on, 4208 _ 
education effect on, in executives, 3505 
factors in, 7603(a) 
flying adaptability &, 140 
in Euro 1187 
group size &, 7603(a) 
guidance theory &, 6556 
incentive &, 3212 
& insecurity & self-acceptance, 2862 
interests &, 2206 red 
lack of d ae Crime & criminals; So- 
ciopathy), к 
їп adea training of psychotherapists, 
EI 
age &, 2835 
ERES of, E EE 
ае ment of, 3 
etiok € & delinquency relation, 4644 
gang delinquency &, 3245 
group approach to therapy. for, 4455 
identification with father &, 3234 
tranquilizing drugs &, children, 7925 
transference &, 4329 
& urban community, 5853 
learning of, research implications, 4507 
in Marine Corps, 3545(а) 


Conformity 
Jounseling 


music therapy &, 8192 

in normals vs. nonnormals, 5722 

occupational values acceptance &, 7575 

personality &, review, 4194 

personality & behavioral 
7585(a) ў 

Reroute & situational determinants of, 


correlates of, 


pilot training adaptability &, 3562 Д 
in preschool children, parent-child relations 


& presentation of self, 1155 
prior group membership on, 2868(a) 
religion &, 7519(a) 
reward vs. coercion effects on, 4222(a) 
role expectation & 1188 
set &, 420% 
situational factors in, 1180, 1174 
Social control &, 1058 
status &, 7558 
stimulus structure &, 4220 
"Taylor MAS scores &, 5731 
theory & measurement of, 7554 
training, in Puerto Rico, 7643 
Confusion, in old age, 4162 
Congressman (See Politics) Mia 
Conjunction, ego integration and primordial 
images of, 4711 
Connotation (у Meaning) 
Conscience (See also Guilt; Sin; Superego) 
in children, with age, 4125 
P К EN gerne 
psychopathology of, 
тае & social structure &, 3222 
Consciousness (See also Attention; Awareness; 
Sleeping; Unconscious) 
altitude &, study technique, 3517 
aspects of, 6715 
baroceptor impulse inhibition &, 2567 
behaviorism &, 18 
callosum degeneration &, 8238 
EEG in parietal vs. occipital lobes &, 6468 
ego &, 1034 
after electroconvulsive shock, 5131 
error in Freud’s concept of, 6710 
lack of, engram &, 1475 
retention during, 1475 
reticular formation &, 8251 
language &, 7708 
living &, 27 
lung carcinoma &, 3335 
nature of, 6709 
physiological approach to, 4 
physiology of, 6869 
syche development &, 699 
lis psychoanalytic theory, 3587 
reticular formation &, 6887 
rhinencephalon &, 6882 
society &, 6819 
Conservati (See also Isolationism; Radical- 
ism 
group performance &, review, 4194 
sex-linked, psychological similarity de- 
termined by, 3172 
Consonant, articulation, in cerebral palsy, 8249 
cross-language comparison of, 2945 
environment, harshness perception &, 2949 
perception of stop, accoustic cues com- 
bination &, 5279 (a) 
test, for cerebral palsy, 8248 
voiced stop, perception of, cues, 570 
Constant error (See Error/constant) 
Constant sum method, context effects, & loud- 
ness judgments, 565 
Constipation (See Defecation) 
Constriction (See also Rigidity) 
anxiety measures &, 2797 
puberty onset &, 2989 
Constriction Scale/Canter’s Emotional, MMPI 
K scores vs., 2797 
Constriction Scale (Wohl), MMPI K scores 
VS., 
Construction work (See Assembling) 
Construct/personal generalization 
within system ol, 7367(a 
change process in system of, 7399(a) 
identification, 739102) 
information value of constructs &, 7709(a) 
Construct validity, critique, 6728 
of drive-oriented scales, 137 
literature review, 1390 
Consultant, as action motivator, 2956 
Consumer (See also Advertising; Selling) 
advertising inquiries in, factors, 4303 
advertising recall in, factors, 4299 
behavior, socioeconomic status &, 8501 
brand loyalty, Markov process &, 4879 
confidence in, in recession, 4881 
interviewing methodology, 4223 
motivation research, utility of, 3532 
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preference, odor difference test & 8504 
prices & 6661 
student preference vs., 8498 
sugar content in ice cream &, 1046 
product acceptance in, forced-choice tech- 
nique & 2217 
product meaning to, 4883, 4885 | 
Consummatory response (See also Learning) 
noxious stimulation & with age, 382 
reinforcement magnitude & 7218 | 
runway performance & rate of drinking &, 
5326(a) 
types of, 2555 2 К. 
Content-analysis, categorization of qualitative 
data in, 5889 
current trends in, 6743 | 
& intergroup communication, 7582 
Coney concept of, 2957 
table, 677 


Contour (See also Visual perception) 
depth perception & 2476 
-enhancement, contrast by, 3796 
perception of, with moving stimuli, 2481 
Contraception (See Birth Control) , a 
Contrast (See also Anchoring stimuli; Assimila- 
tion effect; Brightness, contrast) 
contour-enhancement &, 3796 
effect, adaptation level &, 6986 
concept strength & 3883 
in food ratings, 4862 
trait inferences &, 5639 
ШАШУ of print &, with size & blur, 


readability &, 2297 
simultaneous, abstract art &, 7429 
taste preference &, 4862 
threshold, & border gradients, 7046(a) 
different areas of negative stimuli 
effect on, 3784 
different areas of positive stimuli 
effect on, 8783 
Control (See also Display system; Hand; 
Monitoring; Vigilance) 
age & training effects on, 817 
backlash & gain, in tracking, 2243 
of combination of systems, 2231 
Rin relations, age & sex differences in, 


feedback &, 4868 
in pilot vs. students, 7079 
posture &, 5345 
remote, television іп,' 3554 
restraint effects on, 875 
social (See Power/social) 
stress & 3510 
time of, & manipulation precision, 8496 
traffic (See Traffic control) 
weapon (See Weapon) 
Controller/aircraft (See Traffic control) 
Controversial statements, judgments of, atti- 
tude & experience in, 726 
Convergence (See also Visual perception) 
electromyography in, 5245 
excessive, cause of & therapy for, 1925 
in size & depth perception, 7049 
size perception &, 495, 7004(a) 
in slant perception, vs. closure, 5262 
Convulsion, 3675, 7963 
in alcoholic, EEG &, 4627 
alumina cream inducement of, 4747 
bizarre, psychological factors in, 1841 
direct current potentials in brain &, 2455 
E inhibition & excitation in, 


electroshock (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
epileptic (See Epilepsy) 
Jacksonian, illusions with, 6934 
& psychosis & personality, 6205 
sound-induced, emotionality &, rat, 3865 
after sleep loss, rat, 3351 
Das ES UA i, rat, 658 
mporal lobe, illusions &, 3348 
Cood-Medleg Hostility Scale (See Hostili 
Scale (Cóod-Medlez)) ашо 
Cooperation (See also Competition; Sociality) 
aspiration level &, 5609 
concept of, 5697 
conformity &, 7585(a) 
development. of, 1097 
group, facilitation &, 2875 
motivational factors in, 3895 
role playing vs. study group effects on, 


758: 

Social atmosphere &, in industry, 3 
Cooperative College Ability Test [o “Shool 
c ME Ab Te Cooperative) 

ative Еп est 
covert) (See English Test/ 
‘operative General Culture Test (Se 
‘Test/ Cooperative General) © ni o um 
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Cooperative School & College Ability Test 


(See School & College Ability Test/Co- 
operative) 
Coordination (See also Motor performance; 
Tapping) 


binocular, tilting haploscope &, 7000 _ 
eye-hand, disarranged, in distance dimen- 
sion, 5220 
factorial study of, 6585 
hand-eye, test for, 2367 
maze test for, 2350 
in mentally retarded, 6216, 
motion & time analysis applied to, 6588 
prediction of, children, 5663 
quantitative analysis of, method, 669(a) 
radiation & 348 
test, for blind, 4986(a) — . 
in rehabilitation of blind, 6507 
test battery for, 4984(a) 
torque changes’ effect on, 634 
Copple Sentence Completion Test (See Sen- 
tence Completion Test (Copple)) 
Corazol (See Drugs, metrazole) 
Cormorant (See also Species) 
pair-forming behavior in, 2554 
Cornea (See also Eye), 5252 К е 
Cornell Orientation Inventory (See Orientation 
Inventory/Cornell) 
Corpus callosum (See Callosum) b 
Correlation (See also Regression/statistical) 
analysis, 6763 
arbitrariness of, 5008 
assumptions in, 6755 y 
ша analysis of decision behavior &, 
733: 


coefficients, nomograms for, 5014 

intraclass, vs. factor analysis, in profile 
determination, 131, 6754, 6755 

Kendall's tau (See Kendall's tau) 

literature review, 129 

matrix, analysis of, 4994 

mean  intercorrelation 
bounds for, 5039 

models in, 6755 

multiple, factor analysis vs., 119 

ordinal measures of, 139 

phi/phi max, 112 

point nega table for significant values 
in, 

product moment, nonnormality effects on 
sampling distributions of, 6767 (a) 

normality assumption in, 6755 
quadrant measures, 139 


УП in short auto-regressive sequences, 


coefficient, lower 


simple technique for figuring, 6780 

Spearman's rho, 139 

tetrachoric, rapid computation of, 3637 
Cortex/adrenal (See Adrenal) 
Cortex cerebri (See Cerebral cortex) 
Corticotropin (See also Pituitary) 

in blood, anxiety &, 6442 

central nervous system regulation of, 6898 

delirium tremens &, 1526 

experimental epilepsy &, 8234 

hypothalmic localization & 6884 
Counseling (See also Interviewing), 7725 

bibliography, 1301 

of Catholics, 7736 

clients’ expectancies about, 7721(a) 

of college student (See College student) 

counselor vs. student's appraisals of, 3428 

educational (See Educational guidance) 

effect, after 8 years, 2974 

emotionally supportive, 2962 

empathy & esthetic sensitivity in, 2959 

empathy in, 4314(a), 5957 

of family (See Family) 

in French secondary schools, 8391 

group, 6793(b) 

Seg at A gifted adolescents &, 


for heredity problems, Canada, 5991 
industrial, 2140 


in Japan, 2409 

judgments of anxiety, defensiveness & 
problem solving in, 1377 

marital (See Marriage) 

in Missouri, status, 1610 

motivation in client & 4322 

multiple, vs. individual, 2079 

nature of man &, 2955 

of Negro students, problems, 8390 

for neurotics, 641 

of parents (See Parent) 

pastoral (See Pastoral counseling) 

Philosophical issues in, 2955 

premarital (See Marriage) 

problems discussed ii 2081 

psychotherapy &, theory & practice, 3095 


rehabilitative (See Rehabilitation) 
religion &, 2955 

responsibility in, 2955 — 

for retirement (See Retirement) 


school (See Educational guidance; School 


psychology) 
seeking of, determinants, 1429 
self-concept & 2955 
subroles in, analysis of, 5953 
supervision for caseworkers in, 1315 
theory & practice, issues in, 


431 
therapeutic, an ‘integrated approach to, 
59. 


training in, 2955 

doctoral programs, 3708 
values in, 3094 
viewpoints in, 4310 x 
vocational (See Vocational counseling) 
Y.M.C.A. report, 4540 


Counseling psychology, interdisciplinary rela- 


tionships of, 7726(a) 


Counselor Relationship Index, faculty ratings 


&, & OSPE, 5102 
Counters Test, as number concept test, 7356 


Countertransference (See also Transference), 


4353, 5920, 6138, 7810 
in children’s therapy, 4557 
choice of shock &, 1544 
effects of, 1462 


failure of psychotherapy for symbiotic psy- 
i: 28 


chosis &, 
involvement of analyst &, 1547 
magical aspects of, 1489, 5997 
meaning of, 1546 
oedipal love in, 5979 
telepathic dreaming &, 5970 
CEU (See Arithmetic) 
Court (See also Law) 


decisions, prestige of jury foreman &, 5598 


family, 8106 


sentences in, psychiatric recommendations 
50 


testimony, errors in, 6810 


Courtship (See also Dating; Marriage; Mating 


behavior; Sex behavior) 
in agouti, 2571 
in butterfly, 687 
in cormorants, 2554 
in crab, 2544 
in dragonfly, 2562 
in duck, 2561 


feeding in, nest building deprivation &, 


in fish, 2586 

, ,Swordtail, 2585 

in fly, 5330 

in intersexes of fly, 2551 
sex drive &, chicken, 696 


Covariance method (See Analysis of variance) 


Cow (See also Species) 

color UE & visual acuity in, 5179 
Crab (See also Species) 

behavior in, 2544 

claw-waving in, 638 
Crayfish (See also Species) 


stretch-receptor organ of, temperature ef- 


fect on, 3817 


Creativity (See also Art; Artist; Composition; 


Drama; Drawing; Giftedness; Music; 
nality; Poet; ii 
2710, 4018, 5562, 6133, 7330 


anopin solving &, 2720, 5555 
anxiety &, 7134 н s 
in children, 7461 


ше & personality characteristics in, 


mental health &, 6202 
mental illness &, 8157 
nature of, 7343 
play &, in children, 7734 
problem solving training &, 5568 
psychological development &, 1074 

research scientists, 959 
Rorschach test &, 1972 
schizophrenia &, 4679 
Scientific, identification of, 3666 

universities’ role in, 4779 
teaching &, 4822 
thought control &, 4028 
effect on, 5571(a) 


Creativity “Battery (Guilford), scientists on, | 


Thinking), 207, 210, 992, 
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Crew (See Aircrew) 


Crime & criminals (See also Conformity; 


Court; Delinquency/juvenile; Law; Prison; 
Recidivism) 
attitudes toward self & others of, 8038 
check offenders, psychodynamics of, 6321 
control as treatment factor in, 1747 
corruption, 1728 
culture & 1753. 
follow-up from delinquency, 3243 
group therapy for, 4420 
homosexuality &, 1697 
hypnotic production of, 3849 
insane, aggression & anxiety in, 6378 
law of criminal responsibility, development 
of, 6334 
masturbation fantasy &, 4646 
murder (See Murder) 
in murder victims, 6336 
parent role model &, 3243 
personality in, 6329, 8119(a) 
prevention of, 3251 
psychiatry &, 1627, 6818, 8120 
psychoanalysis &, 1748, 6717 
psychodynamics of, 1753 
psychology of, 6333 
parchopathlc, 1715 
follow-up xn of, 1751 
rehabilitation of, by creative restitution, 


Rorschach scores of, 1752 
self-concept in prison, 3247(a) 
sex offenders (See Sex delinquency; Sexual 
deviation; Sexual psychopathy) 
stealing (See Stealing) 
swindler, relationship to reality of, 8121 
in U.S.A., 7530 
Criminology, Gemelli's contributions to, 5068 
theory, 6314 
Critical flicker fusion frequency (See Flicker 
fusion) 
сна incident technique (See also Observa- 
tion 
in forced choice scale, 6619 
in student personnel work, 8392(a) 
Critical Thinking Appraisal (Watson-Glaser), 
appraisal of, 950 
Criticism, reaction to, involvement &, 5724 
Cronbach, L. J., biography & portrait, 254 
Cross-section method, aging studies &, 1144 
Crow (See also Species, 
bioelectrical reactions of brain in, 5142 
Crowd (See Group) 
Cube, double, perception of, 459 
reversal, orientation &, 3774 
Culture (See also Acculturation; Community; 
Conformity; Cultures; Folkways; Group; 
Group influence; Rural; Urban), 1221 
achievement need &, 1227, 2914 
adolescence &, 7501 
advertising &, 4885 
alcoholism &, 3201 
anxiety & 7661 
ані &, 4262 
зе of, in foreigner's self-percept, 
aural perception &, 7632 
authoritarianism in teachers &, 4240 
breadth of perspective &, 7667(a) 
change, theory of, 7581 
child personality &, 7489 
child training &, 4235 
conflict &, 5742, 7793 
consciousness &, 6819 
crime &, 1753 
sos compe, projective techniques &, 
Rorschach test in, 3035 
verbal vs. performance tests &, 1534 
death concept &, 6687 
delinquency &, 4653 
disaster reaction &, 1181 
UY admission examination scores &, 
drug addiction in adolescence &, 4650 
ethnocentrism &, 1238 
evolution &, 1241 
басе ыс CUTE 
ces between, & personality, 2775 
family &, 7693 
family attitudes &, 1222 
folkways &, 5751, 5836 
ез &, 5829 М 
hallucinations &, 4629 
intelligence tests &, 5785 
interests &, 3697 
juvenile delinquency &, 1096, 8110 
mental disorder &, 262, 5919, 7972 
mental health &, 1257, 7593 
motivation in employees &, 3461 
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Cultures 


nonliterate, color names development in, 
4302 


norms (See Norm) 

oedipus complex &, 1327, 2758 

personality &, 1963, 7587, 7624, 7636 

personality & intelligence &, 1238 

personality development &, 2779 

personality needs &, 2910 

prejudice against Negro &, 4259 

psychiatry &, 1618, 7821 

psychotherapy &, 1485, 3053, 6076 

schizophrenia &, 5800, 8175 

sex antagonism &, 4255. 

& social concepts & attitudes, 1222 

socioeconomic status &, in U.S., 4256 

time TS effect in intelligence testing &, 
739 " 

transmission, 7691 

trapezoidal illusion &, 449 

visual perception &, 5824 

vocabulary &, 4109 

Z-Test responses &, 4269 


Cultures (See also Culture) 


frica, 4982, 5588, 5771, 5772, 5785, 5824 
South, 1235, 2044, 7626 
Aguarana Indian, 6017 
Algeria, 1215, 1835 
Algiers, 7656 
Amerind, California, 4250 
Amish, 1239 
Ami tribe of Formosa, 2753 
Arabia, 1270, 2914, 2918 
Arkansas, Little Rock, 2907, 5789 
Australia, 4268, 7624, 7668 
Belgian Congo, 2397, 4251 
Belgium, 3251 
Bhil, 7762 
Bowery, 3213 
Brazil, 2722, 2742, $067, 7631(a) 
Buddhism, 4260 
California, 4825 
Canada, 2828, 5837 
Ceylon, 3204 
Chicago, 2930 
China/Communist, 4168 
China/Nationalist, 1756, 2406, 3389 
Chippewa Indian, 1227 
Colombia, 7630 
Czechoslovakia, 3386, 5799, 6469 
Denmark, 4545 
England (See also Cultures, Great Britain), 
1266, 1271, 1970, 2900 
Europe, Western, 2398 
Fiji Islands, 5900 
Finland, 7575 
Florida, 7637(a) 
France, 2044, 2165, 3491, 3523, 4192, 
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Germany, 2382(b), 4145, 4267, 4528, 
4806, Fe 5788, 5807 


Gold Coast, 5073 
Great Britain (See also Cultures, Eng- 
land), 2813, 5788 
Greece, 1321 
7644 
Hawaii, 4232 
Hindu, 7652, 7653, 7685, 7762 
Hungary, 2909 
India, 2030, 2152, 2400, 2418, A AS 


Iran, 1065, 7683 

Iroquois Indian, 5790 

Israel, 1090, 1142, 1156, 1226, 2116, 2211, 
4264(a), 4423, 5803, 76: 

Italy, 2199, 4262, 4376, 5837, 6655 
amaica, 2901, 7628, 7636 

apan, 1128, 1222, 1264, 2390, 2395, 
2409, , 2916, 3014, 3691 
4241, 4244, 4645, 4654, 5672, 5823, 

6141, 6316, 6318, 6319, 

6324, 6331, 7470, 8355 

Ine 5802, 7677, 7678 = 

ibbutz, 1129, 1235, 1274, 2905, 2919 


Naay 4302 
New York City, 2728, 2852(a) 
New York State, 2971, 6420 


Cultures 
Delinquency/juvenile 


New Zealand, 1205, 2900, 4181 

Nez Percé Indian, 7662 

Negadha, 7625 

Norway, 2832, 3408, 4257, 4545, 4551 
Otomi Indian, 2779 

Pakistan, 1237, 1240, 5831, 6828 
Paris, 7675 

Pawnee Indian, 5810 

Peru, 1730 

Peruvian Indian, 6856 

Peruvian Mestizo, 1730 

Philadelphia, 2921 

Ponape, 4730 

Portugal, 3686 

Puerto Ricans in U.S., 2922 

Puerto Rico, 4238(a), 5801, 7636, 7643 
Rakau, 1054 

Sweden, 2803, 3419, 4545, 5729, 6188 
Switzerland, 4767 

‘Thailand, 4260, 6571 

Trobriand, 1327 

‘Tsou, 7664 

Tulsa, 4607 

Turkey, 426 
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test stimulus on measurement of, 7036 
vitamin A in eye in, 6990. 
Darkness, activity level &, with frontal lo- 
botomy, 372 3 
Darwin, C., Byth &, & natural selection, 256 
Darwinism (See Evolution) 
Daseinsanalyze, worlds of, 2316 
Data procesing (See also Computer; Program- 
ming 
of school records, 8311 
Dating (See also Courtship; Marriage) 
in college students, 3393 
trait desirability in, 1261 P 
da Vinci, St. Anne painting of, psychoanalytic 
interpretation of, 7910 4 
Davis-Eells Test of General Intelligence or 
Problem Solving Ability, academic achieve- 
ment & 7591 " 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test &, 
7591 


socioeconomic status & 7591 | 
Davis Reading Test (See Reading Test 
(Davis) 
Daydreaming (See also Fantasy), 6198 
as projective technique, 1373 


information in, model for, mathematical, 
777! 


literature review, 3689 

managerial, operations research &, 949 
simulation process &, 6599 

multiple-choice, 801 

on navigational displays, 960 

in organizations, 2221, 4197 

parent, risk &, 7470(a) 

participation in, personality &, 5640 


, 906 

personality &, 1057 

selectivity in information acceptance &, 
2608 


& simulation processes, 6599. 

single channel, in serial reaction task, 5415 
statistical theory, textbook, 106 
temperature &, 672 

theory, 7470(a) 

theory & studies of, 970 

thinking &, 952 

trade-off of variables in, 7329 

uncertainty measures & 7334 

in U.S. foreign policy, 971 


7 
Uganda, 2904, 4164, 7649 я hnique 
United States, 1222, 1227, 1266, 1276, wish fulfillment in children &, 7799 
Daylight (See Light) 
D.D.T. (See Drugs) 
Deafness (See also Childhood, exceptional; 


utility functions & 3887 Ah 
BEST Approach Scale, validity of, 
1 


Decompression sickness (See Bends) 


U.S.S.R., 62, 1947, 1951, 1967, 2408, 
2910, 3540, 3677, 3682, 3688, 3693, 


4265, 5822, 6698, 6826, 7657 
Virginia, 1232 
Wales, 3225 


Culture Test/Cooperative General, academic 


achievement &, in theology students, 2123 


"Mathematics, Cooperative College Ability 


"Test vs., 3437 
Curare (See Dru 
Curiosity (See 

tivation) 
response to novelty &, rat, 3814 


Curvature, aftersensation of pattern of, 3777 


closure, & probability, 467 
figural displacement &, 421 
perception, halo effects in, 535 
vs. straight lines, 3786 
Curve fitting, advancing centroids &, 4992 
cumulative vs. noncumulative, 90 
of exponential function, 6777 
with Fourier curves, 4948(a) 


linear, with both variables subject to error, 


5! 


logistic, by maximum likelihood, 134 


) 
/so Exploratory behavior; Mo- 


Hearing; Physically handicapped) 
academic achievement in, 3418 
-blindness, rehabilitation for, adults, 8289 

vocational rehabilitation for, 6508 

& cerebral palsy, schools for, 8237 
dreams in, 8292 
ECS effect on conditioning in, 7108(a) 
education for (See Education (special)) 
intelligence test for, nonverbal, 4774 
language skills in, children, 6499 
mening &, equilibrium & swimming in, 


95 
mental development in, children, 8285(a) 
& mothers’ n Achievement & independence 
training attitudes, 4764 
-mutism (See Mutism) 
nonauditory effects of 
Sounds on, 1901 
organization/behavioral & mental in, chil- 
dren, 8285(a) 
pain threshold in, aural, 7050 
perception & cognition in, 8297(a) 
problems in working with, 8281 
reading teaching procedures for, 8382 
sentence construction in, children, 3422 
sign use restriction in oral schools, 6509 
space orientation in, when submerged, 8295 


high intensity 


Defecation (See also Bowel training; Encopre- 
sis; Urination) С 
ES m shock on, in open field, 
137(а; 
conditioned, & carbon dioxide, 873 
gorata defects in, & ego development, 
1 
& environment, learning &, 7127(a) 
fear of death &, 4549 
fixation/affective &, rat, 3865 
location of, in rabbits, heredity &, 3832 
mononuclear count &, 6849(a) 
plant growth &, 2569 
schizophrenic incontinence in, therapy for, 


stress in pregnancy of mother &, 2541 
Defectology, 203 
bibliography, 195 
Defense mechanism (See also Defense/per- 
ceptual; Defensiveness; the various defence 
mechanisms), 6409(a), 6414(a), 8035, 8056 
masochism & moral, 3323 
in neurosis vs. psychosis, 6186 
in parents of schizophrenic children, 4517 
perception &, 2466 
schizophrenia in adolescence &, 4547 
self-esteem &, 7375 


cutaneus localization (See Skin localization) teaching machine for, 8284 ickster 
Cutis anserina (See Gooseflesh) in 052 3358 Se сме Sit 


Cybernetics (See also Machine-man system; | ру See 3455 Def victimization as, CAES h 
г я i 5 
*Servomechanism), 1627 aner (See Drugs) efense/perceptual (See also Defense mecha 


behavior &, 2954 
conditioning &, 3583 
education &, 7713 

eye movements &, 6962 
neurology &, 365 

in voice therapy, 8087 


Cyclic behavior (See also Diurnal variation; 


Menstruation), 
alternating 2-day, 3037 
pattern change in, psychosis, 4707 


reproductive, in marine invertebrates, 333 
in оеп & psychological processes, 


time-givers &, 2528 


Cyclizine (See Drugs, piperazine, 1-diphenyl- 


methyl-4-methyl-,) 
Cyclohexalamine (See Drugs) 
Cypress 

theory behind, 1379 
Czechoslovakia (See Cultures) 


Czechoslovakian Society of Psychologists (See 


Organizations) 


d' (See Signal detectability) 
Danger, crab’s responses to, 2544 
Danger signals (Ames), a of, 1352 
Dials абаран (See also Light. 
tion 
acuity in, preadapting color & target lumi- 
nance in, 7006(a) 

amblyopic aay in, 5272 

cromatic & brief, 6954 

eye movements detection in, 2478 

unctional unit reception area in, 52: 

iris reflex in, 2488 T aci 

monocular vs. binocular, 553 

preadapting luminance &, 6957 

quanta stimulation &, 2470 

radiation &, limulus, 5197 

in squirrel, 2683 


Knees Projective Technic (Kerman), 


; Light adapta- 


Deanol (See Drugs) 
Death (See also Murder; Suicide) 
affect, religious belief &, 993 
communication with the dying, 7724 
concept of, 6687 
culture &, 6687 
puer wee 
concern with, psychocultural significance 
of, 4244 i i 
conditioned reflex restoration &, 391 
emotion &, rat, 7097 
fear of, 2618 
castration anxiety &, 6264 
Liebestod fantasy &, 3328 
self-representation & anality &, 4549 
handling effect on, rat, 7450 
Ngadha conception of, 7625 
obsession &, 1825 
psychology of, 7724 
vascular malformations of brain &, 1864 
Debating, judges’ criteria in, 1285 
secede ОНГ tube, 6734(b) 
ecision making (See also Alternation - 
havior; Choice behavior; Group; Potion 
Probability learning; Problem solving) — 
academic achievement &, 8440(a) 
autocorrelation &, 7334 
in automata, finite, 64 
automatic vs. human, heavy loads in, 4896 
in business, expectations in, 948 
Бу cae in community power structures, 


conflict &, 7319 
factors in, 962(a) 


in gambling (See Probability learni 

iy a LM ility learning) 

. vs. individual, 700, 944(a), 

in groups, 7551 оа 
‚_„ members’ acceptance of, 5721 
influence as factor in, 2306 
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nism), 829, 3797, 7039(a), 7575 
& anxiety & repression, 8066(a) 
electroshock intensity &, 5485 
McGinnies’ hypothesis tested, 3773 
prior reinforcement in recognition &, 744 
response conditions &, 7169(a) 
stereoscopic perception, personality &, 5196 
subception &, 2473 
taboo vs. nontaboo words in, 3773 
in touch perception, 2523 


Defensiyeness (See also Defense mechanism) 


attitude change &, 2774 

in classical conditioning, rat, 2647 
counselors! judgments of, 1377. 
development of autonomic components of, 
„ Comparative data, 5659 
idiodynamic approach to, 1013(a) 
insight, & K scale, 4411 

in marmot, 2553 

schizophrenic уз. hysterical, 7990 
test of, new, 8042 

in zygoptera, 2556 


Delayed response (See also Learning), 657, 
5148 


anoxia at birth '&, 7456(a) 
caudate lesion &, monkey, 2439 
са mechanism іп, single channel, 
EEG & latent interval of, 7116(a) 
perceptual cues’ function in, 5316(a) 
time perception &, 723 
Delboeuf’s illusion, functional view of mean- 
ing & 5414 
Delinquency/juvenile (See also Adolescence; 
Conformity; Crime & criminals; Group; 
Runaways), 1754, 1749, 5733, 6191, 6317, 
6323, 6338, 8100 
adjustment in, after probation, 3249(a) , 
adjustment to community living i”, 
1621(a) 
adolescent girls, 3242 


age at time of broken home &, 8113 
aggression &, 4655 

aggression & needs in, 4651(a) 

analysis of types of, 8108(a) —— 
antisocial character disorder etiology &, 


attitudes in, learning &, 6332(a) 
attitudes toward, in Belgium, 3251 
attitude toward authority in, 6332(a) 
background of, 8111(a) 
Barron's Ego-Strength Scale &, 4382 
behavioral classifücation of, & therapy, 
3246(a) 
broken homes &, 6208 
causes of, 8110 
characteristics of, 8096, 8111(a) 
in classroom, 31. 
clinical psychologist's effect on, 3142 
culture &, 4653 
denial as defense in, 3238 
dependency conflicts in, 3234 
drug addicts, hospital for, 3202 
understanding of, 4650 
EEG in, 4742 
enuretic vs. nonenuretic, 1688(a) 
failure effects on, 6335(a) 
family background &, 6323 
follow-up, 3243, 6338 
in Formosa, 1756 
frustration tolerance in, 4643 
gang, authoritarian subculture, change 
method, 3248 
lower class culture &, 3245 
rape by, factors, 4170 
sociometric status & personality in, 


6325 
girl, adolescence effect on, 3242 
on Mooney Problem Check-List, 3235 

group therapy, 4446, 4498, 8112 
фор therapy resistance in, 4648 
jomosexuality in, in institution, 3227 
institutionalized, illegal communication and 

love needs of, 6320 
intelligence &, 3200, 3237, 3253 
in Japan, 4645, 6318, 6324 
Kraeplin's Performance Test &, 6337 
language as perpetuator of, 3236 
law &, in Belgium, 3251 

in Britain, 100 

mother-child relations &, 4644 
mother-figure interaction with, 8118(a) 
mother of, child rearing attitudes in, 6322 
motivation mechanisms & frustration 

stereotypes in, 4658 
ЫЕ ene Delinquency Project &, 


Negro, problem solving & reward in, 
5708(a) 


nondirective therapy for, 4333, 6331 
peer group functioning in, 6327 
personality & background in, 1750, 6326 
personality in, 3244 © 
with MMPI, 3252 

hysiological approach to, 4 

orteus Maze Test &, 3240 
potential, identification of, 8107 
prediction of, 4652 
prediction of institutional populations, 


prevention of, 8117 
classroom teacher &, 8432 
community program, 4657 
proneness measures, 8102(a) 
psychiatric study of, Japan, 6319 
psychiatry &, 3254 
readings in, 8098 ы 
rehabilitation, by creative restitution, 5937 
research, 8109 
research & theories about, 8114 
residential treatment for, 1720 
rioting, play aspects of, 3241, 6315 
Rorschach test &, 1428 
Japan, 3014 
School attitude in, change of, 4338 
school curriculum &, 8320 
self-concept in, 1729 
self-perception & other's perception of, 
8108(a) 
Sentence Completion Test &, 6324 
sex crimes in, 3210 
sociocultural situation &, 1096 
Socioeconomic status &, 1123 
Sociology &, 8099 
Szondi "Test &, 6011 
TAT &, Japan, 4654 
lattooing in, 8101 
"Tennessee Department of Mental Health 
Self-Concept Scale &, 6313(a) 
theory of, 8110 
therapy for, 4516, 6085, 8096 
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training school experience &, 6312 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale &, 
3200, 3237 
in well-to-do families, 1090 
Delinquency Proneness Check List (Kvara- 
ceus), predictive utility of, 8102(a) 
Delinquency Proneness Scale (Kvaraceus), 8107 
predictive utility of, 8102(a) 
Delirium, alcoholic mental disorder & 1691 
psychoanalytic theory of, 1790 
of negation & expansiveness, 4665 
Delirium tremens (See also Alcoholism), 1526 
BY eee experience, card sorting in, 
3 


Delusion, in epileptics, 4572 
father-son relationship &, 7988 
origin of, 7975 ? 
paranoid (See Paranoia; Paranoid schizo- 
phrenia) 
prochlorperazine &, 8138(a) 
somatic, confrontation technique in ther- 
apy for, 3061 
typology of, differential, 4556 
Dementia, callosum degeneration &, 8238 
infantilis, pseudo, 6486 
organic, simulated dementia vs., 4662 
psychological testing problems with, 1330 
senile, memory impairment & personality 
deterioration in, 1871 
simulated, vs. organic, 4662 
types of, Rorschach &, 1330 
11-Demethoxy reserpine (See Drugs, reserpine) 
ратну inculcating, in Japanese children, 
Democratic atmosphere (See Permissiveness) 
Demography, mental disorder &, 262 
panel mortality &, 6646 
Denial (See also Defense mechanism), 6409(a) 
6414(a) 
as anger defense, 4130 
ascendance-submission &, 4098 
in delinquency, 3238 
of hunger, obesity &, 4625 
phantom pain &, 4773 
Denmark (See Cultures) 
Dentistry (See also Teeth) 
hypnosis in, 1565 
practical examination in, 6667 
status perception of, American vs. Swedish 
students', 5729 
Dependency (See Dependency-independency) 
Dependency-independency (See also Advice- 
seeking; Ascendance-submission; Autonomy; 
Symbiosis), 4096 
in adolescence, girls, 1258 
Japan, 1128 
ot з in Alcoholics Anonymous, 
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alcoholism &, 6286 

anxiety treatment &, 3109 

ascendance-submission &, 4098 

attitude towards psychotherapy offer in 
veterans &, 7832(a) 

authority acceptance &, 7526 

TERES training in, adult personality &, 

E Gu differences in, in Java, 

conflict, in delinquents, 3234 

Edwards Personal Preíerence Schedule &, 
1044, 3038 

emotional breakdown susceptibility &, 3256 

father absent &, 5938 

CUR Embedded Figures Test &, 


homosexuality in delinquency &, 3227 
as hospitalization effect, 1768 
hypnosis in eontreling,304$ — 
inducing ange in, in psychotherapy, 
. 7887 (a) 
intelligence &, 7578(a) 
intercultural experiences &, 2775 
isolation/perceptual &, hamster, 3824 
methods of influencing, in pressure group 

situations, 7549(a) 
mothers’ attitudes toward, & deaf children’s 
performance, 476: 

mother’s influence on, 2846, 7465(a) 
parental commitment &, 5678(a) 
parental identification &, 7526 
parent-child relations &, 7496 

» peptic ulcer &, 1856, 1862(a) 
preference for detail &, 4083 
in preschool children, 1112 
projective measures &, 7843(a) 
psychiatrist’s anger at, as treatment, 3320 
recall of dependency materials &, 5409(a) 
rejection by peers &, 1170 
repetition compulsion &, 6415 
in Russian émigrés, 2910 
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Delinquency/juvenile 
Design Judgment Test 


sibling effect on, 1107 E 
situational structuring preferences &, in 
teachers, 4078 
social desirability &, 7383 
subsistence economy &, 4235 
suggestibility &, 1435, 4127 
verbal conditioning &, 5508(a) 
Depersonalization, 7587 
classical examples of, 3279 
sernyl effect, 3082 
sleep deprivation &, 3260 
& sleep induced by shock, 3745 
Depression (See also Dysthymi: 
Involutional psychotic reaction 
pressive psychosis; Melancholia) 
in alcoholism & drug addiction, therapy 
for, 6280 
anemia &, 1852 
brucellosis &, 4734 
after childbirth, 3011 
childhood, school phobia &, 6406 
clinical syndromes in, 6189 
diagnosis of, MMPI short form &, 7837 
direct current potentials in brain &, 2455 
electromyography &, 4757 
existential analysis of, 3161 
frontal lobotomy &, 6483 
hopelessness &, 3161 
imipramine &, 6068, 7913(b) 
iproniazid &, 4431, 6077 
iproniazid & promazine in, 3124 
iron al tion &, 8222 
loss complex &, 2333 
as lung carcinoma symptom, 3335 
marplan &, 6063(b), 7907(b) 
masochistic dream content in, 1809 
mild, deaner effect on, 4478 
mother-fixation &, 4611 
neuronal hyperactivity &, 4757 
olfactory dreams &, 7991 
in parenoia development, 3283 
phenothiazine combinations &, 6119 
piperidyl benzilate treatment. for, 4416 
placebo &, 6077 
porphyria &, 1853 
pregnancy out-of-wedlock &, 8043 
psychoanalytical therapy for, 1811 
psychoanalytic theory of, 2605, 3322 | 
reactive, conditioning in, vs, oligophrenics, 
5503 
reserpine &, 1498 
salivation &, 4400 
somatic equivalents, in children, 4623. 
VEA maturational aspects of, rabbit, 
3752 


& CR's, 2437 
Strongin-Hinsie-Peck Test &, 4400 
symptom assessment in, 1359 
tofranil &, 4437, 6114, 7890(b) 
treatment of, 1311 
triiodothyromine &, 4442 
Depression/economic (See Economics) 
Deprivation (See the several kinds of depriva- 
tion 
Depth ception (See also Space perception; 
Visual perception) 5226 
acceleration/bodily &, 5212 
age & brain damage effects on, 5222 
contour dynamics &, 2476 
factors in, 7049 
figure-ground reversal &, 2469 
from fusion of crossed & uncrossed double 
images, 3802 
gestalt, 6996(a) " 
illuminance level &, fixation conditions &, 


Emotion; 
Manic de- 


interpolation, optimal interval for, 2472 
kinesthesis & posture in, 446 
kinesthetic estimation of distance & 5311 
motion parallax &, 3787 
movement in relearning of, 5220 
obliquely disparate res in, 2476 
in organic mental defectives, 8010 
& pared кес оры 6996(а) 
in photographs, 
retinal illuminance &, 5237 
size matching &, 5 
size of object in, 14(a) 
threshold, retinal rivalry &, 525 
Depth psychology, 25, 7763 
education &, 28 
in cu QE 
sychiatry " 
Dermatitis (See Skin, inflammation of) 
Dermatology, hypnosis in, 1: у. 
Deseprexation (See Segregation-desegregation) 
Deserpidine (See Drugs, reserpine) 
Design Judgment Test (Graves), Art Judgment 
Test (Meier) vs., 2803 


Desoxyn 
Distraction 


Desoxyn (See Drops methamphetamine) 
Detail, preference for, personality &, 4083 
Determination apparatus, as driver fitness test, 


quantitative measures in, 4405 
Determinism, 6695 
personality development &, 1025 
psychic, concept of, 5922 
Detour behavior, 3876 
Deuteranopia (See Color blindness) 
Development, prenatal radiation &, 344 
span of, 7445 
Developmental psychology, 3569, 7482 
bibliography, 10! 
in school situations, 1079 
textbook, 1080 
Developmental qoa age &, 4120 2 
Developmental Schedules (Gesell), age & dis- 
criminatory power of, 4120 
hysically параи &, 4769 
gandese children &, 2904 
Development/physical (See Body growth) 
Development/psychological (See Mental de- 
velopment) 
Deviation/standard, nomogram for small sam- 
ples, 5014 
Dewey, J., quotations from, 1977 
Dexamphetamine (See Drugs, d-amphetamine) 
Dexazyme (See Drugs) ү 
Dexedrine (See Drugs, d-amphetamine) 
Dexterity (See Coordination) 
Dee DAE RR (See Drugs, d-ampheta- 
mine. 
Dextro-amphetamine sulfate (See Drugs, d- 
amphetamine sulfate) ў 
Diabetes (See also Blood sugar; Glycosuria) 
adolescent maturation rate & 4 
psychological variables in, 8220(a) 
Diagnosis (See also Clinical judgments), 267 
anxiety in psychologists &, 4319(a) 
in child guidance setting, validity of, 
7937(a) 
in child psychiatry, 6154 
color preference in, 4377 
cues in, role of, 7786 
family, by family interviewing, 7794 
& gating, 6030(a) И 
importance of nonmotivational factors in, 


6009 
interpreting findings of, 7805 
measures of, vs. personality measures, 6016 
motor coordination test for, 2350 
psychiatric orientation &, 6044 
resistance to, 3331 
with Rorschach test, 7753 
salivation measurement &, 2347 
sign vs. clinical approaches in, 7856(a) 
thinking in, 2961 
in university counseling center, 4413 
visual after-phenomena in, 1877 
Dial (See also Aircraft; Display systems) 
reading, 8486(a) 
factors, 3543 
Diamond, perception of, & age, 2477 
subjective center of, visual field &, 5233 
Dianetics, 1475 
Diarrhea (See Defecation) 
Dibenzyline (See Drugs, benzylamine, N-(2- 
chloroethyl) -N-C1-methyl-2-phenoxyethyl)-) 
Dichromatism (See Color blindness) 
Dictionaries, anthropology, 3661 
educational psychology, 6797 
of existentialism, 2376 
personnel & industrial relations, 2371 
of visual science, 3659 
Didactogenicity, 7920 
Diet (See Food 
Differential Ability Tests, validity of, & 
cluster analysis, 4046 
Differential Aptitude Tests, motivation &, in 
D 6174 EE 
ifferential Language Facility Test (See Lan- 
uage Facility Test/ Differential) \ 
Differential psychology, 3 
character a 3569 
electroencephalography &, 2433 
. term of, history, 24 
Differentiation (See also Individuation) 
adjustment &, with age, 851 
elementary learning activity in, 739 
in schizophrenia, 8181 
Diffusion/behavioral (See Imitation) 
Digestion (See Alimentary system; Intestine; 
Stomach) А 
Digit (See Finger; Number) 
Digit span (See Number span) 
Dilantin (See Drugs, hydantoin, 5,5-diphenyl-) 
Dilthey, contribution to psychology of, 6816 
Dimensional psychology, 4070, 4969 
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9-10-dimethyl 2-benzanthracene (See Drugs, 
benzanthracene) E 

Dimethyltryptamine (See Indole, 3-(2-amino- 
ethyl)-dimethyl) 

Diphenyldiethylamine ethoxycarbomethanol (See 


Drugs) 4 
Diplopia (See also Visual perception) 
fusion in, by fixation alternation, 2491 
Direct analysis/method of, in psychosis ther- 
apy, 3288 PAR 
Direction, motion perception with, 6925 
Disabled (See Physically handicapped) 
Disaster (See also Stress), 1179, 1181 
Discipline (See also Authority; Blame; Con- 
formity; Parent; Power/social; Reinforce- 
ment/negative) 
adjustment in children &, 3139 
adolescence &, guide, 4529 
in classroom, nontarget students &, 8367 
by father, & power figures’ evaluations by 
boy, 2817 
love, & criminality in sons, 3243 
method of, aggression in children &, 3137 
mental, in education, 6521 
psychopathy &, 1704 
teacher’s attitudes toward, follow-up, 4822 
value transmission by, 3243 
Discomfort-relief quotient, porphyria &, 1853 
Discrimination learning (See also Discrimina- 
tive stimulus; Equivalent stimulus; Learn- 
ing; Maze learning; Response differentiation) 
accuracy in, 7300(a) 4 
affectivity &, in schizophrenia, 1764(a) 
age &, children, 741, 772, 2704, 4047 
with age & experience, in finch, 2702 
of ambivalent cues, cat vs. monkey, 3947 
anoxia &, rat, 761 
anxiety &, 3917 (a) 
anxiety vs. skin conductance &, response 
competition &, 7249(a) 
atropine &, rat, 7314(a) 
chlorpromazine &, 5960 
choice behavior in, 796(a) 
continuity and discontinuity theories of, 
7197(а) 
continuous reward &, octopus, 2504 
correction conditions &, intertrial stimula- 
tion in, 3915(a) 
cue acquisition & utilization factors in, 
2636(a) 
cue additivity in, 882 
defecation &, 7127(a) 
difficulty of, [e &, 874 
double drive in, 783 
drive strength &, rat, 7242(а) 
electroshock after right & wrong responses 
in, 5523 
environment &, rat, 2534 
in fish, 3862 
food deprivation &, 898, 3992 
food deprivation & problem difficulty in, 


864 
forebrain & 5135 
frontal lesion &, with reward delay, 2450 
frustration stimuli in, 5530 
hunger conditioning &, 852(a) 
incentive &, rat, 7242(a) 
incentive type, & socioeconomic status, 


2923 
DES реп, fixation/affective in rat 


&, 
intelligence &, 1938 
irrelevant signals effect on, 3954 
learning set in raccoon &, 2666 
lysergic acid & 5208 
manipulation &, in monkeys, 3987(a) 
in mentally retarded, 1668, 6219, 6220(a) 
meprobamate & 5960 
in is vs. rats, 2692 
multiple concurrent responses, 5152 
multiple schedule, & scopolamine, 3936 
numerical, in rat, 5543 
occipital cortex removal & 532 
in octopus, 7035 
olfaction, in rat, apparatus, 608 
in parrot, 3957 
physostigmine &, rat, 7314(a) 
Practice on prior unsolvable problem &, 
7337(а) ү 
pre-experimental satiation &, 917 
pretraining &, 738 : 
d reinforcement schedules &, 


2i 
punishment &, 917 
in raccoon, 825 
radiation &, monkey, 6969, 7009 
rat vs. fish in, 7312(a) - 
reinforcement quantity &, 799 
reinforcement reversal &, 790 
reinforcement schedule &, 3937, 5453 
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reinforcement vs. nonreinforcement іп, 
2656 


response frequency &, relative, 3992 
id delay &, with frontal lesion, 2450 
scopolamine &, rat, 3064 
shifts of, prior trials number &, 5460 
simultaneous, ambiguous cues in, 845 
social interaction effect on, bird, 839, 3952 
somatic areas 1 & 2 effects on, 394 
with somatic cortex isolation in callosum 
sectioned cats, 409 
spatial contiguity & 5491 
in split-brain cats, 3986 
in squirrel, 2683, 7276(a) 
statistical learning theory &, 6757 
stimulus generalization &, 3939, 
5538, 7208(2) — 3 
successive, & autonomic blocking, 740 
temporal, rat, 3950 
temporal lobectomy &, monkey, 3926 
transfer in, 7303 
various stimulus sets &, 5447 (a) 
verbal descriptions with, age &, 5492 
verbalization effect on, with age, 2704 | 
ESSE reaction time (See Reaction 
time 4 2 
Discrimination reversal (See also Discrimina- 
tion learning, simultaneous; Learning; Trans- 


er) 
delayed reinforcement &, 5547 
жесе practice &, brain damaged rats, 


& nonreversal shift, 2624 
vs. nonreversal shiít, 3951 
ractice distribution &, cats, 7213 
reschool children, 7123 

similarity of stimuli &, 7313 — . 

Discriminative stimulus (See also Discrimina- 
tion learning; Learning) 
noise as, 742 n 
oru signal in avoidance learning as, 


5455, 


669 
Disease, contraction of, learning problems &, 
3387 


infectious, psychological reaction to, 6818 
Disinhibition (See also Extinction; Inhibition) 
in aphasics, 1884 
conditioned, comparative data on, 3941 
elaboration of, with inhibition, 5339 
& inhibition in baboon & chimpanzee, 


5339 
& inhibition in dog, 5339 
from {ирин stimulus in delayed 
from discontinuance of background stimuli, 


of successive inbibition, 754 
Displaced person (See Refugee) 
D (See also Defense mechanism), 


anti-semitism &, 2746 

concept of, 3813 

conditional-genetic relationship in, 2547 

discipline methods by parents &, 3137 

in fear of insanity, 4713 

frustration & 3416 

preening &, 692 " 

of eH avoidance-avoidance conflict 
] 

stress in pregnancy of mother &, 2541 

Tinbergen’s theory, 3879 


Display systems (See also Apparatus; Con- 
trol; Dial), 8486(a) 
arrangement in, & information speed, 


. 8493(a) 
in cockpit procedures trainer, 2307 
coding in stimulus presentation by, 5880 
coding of, color in, 472 
French developments in, 2310 
instrument panel, integrated, 2308 
layout for, number of items &, 8478 
print legibility in, 5223 
size of, & searching, 482 
television (See Television) 
tracking &, 809 
for traffic control, 2220 
Dissonance theory (See Cognitive dissonance) 
Distance, kinesthetic estimation of, & midline 
of body, 5311 
& size perception, 5228 
paradox, figural aftereffect displacement &, 


Distance perception (See Depth perception) 
Distorted room (Ames) (See also Tilt) 
___ Personality & perception in, 2468 
Distraction (See also Attention; Noise) 
auditory, brain damage &, 8263(a) 
conditioning/operant &, 7370(a) 
performance &, 3857 


visual, detection of antiaircraft operations 
center symbols &, 4890 
tracking &, 4892 
Distribution, cumulative, for response curves, 
90 


symmetric binomial, tables for, 5017 
histogram calculation, apparatus, 6746(b) 
normal, in experimentation, 95 
Poisson, truncated, estimation of mean in, 


test-score, skewness & kurtosis of, 108 
Diuresis (See Urination) 
Diurnal variation (See also Cyclic behavior) 
activity level of agouti, 2571 
in cortical conductivity, 2434 
їп eosinophil counts & salivary Na/K in 
psychosis, 4682(b) 
in sex behavior, with age, 654 
Divergence/ocular (See also Visual perception) 
electromyogramy of, 5245 
Diving (See also Sports) 
. take-off angle optimized in, 3837 
Divorce (See also Family; Marriage) 
feelings after, 2028 
Dizziness (See also Equilibrium) 
ocular motor mu: &, 3807 
Document/personal, mathematical analysis of, 


4945 
Dog (See also Species) 
adjustment to conditioning in, with age, 


baboon & chimpanzee vs., inhibition & 

, disinhibition in, 5339 

in estrus, higher nervous activity in, 627 

man vs., localization of functions in cortex 
in, 5132 

marking behavior in, comparative data, 
3835 


monkey's fear of, 418 
olfaction in, 607 
pregnant, conditioning between indifferent 
stimuli in, 55 
regurgitant feeding reflex in, 7104 
skin еШ реа conditioning in, 767 
Dogmatism (See also Authoritarianism) 
attitudes toward adolescence as institution 
&, 7583(a) 
belief referents in, 2617(a) 
cognitive structure &, 2588(a) 
time perception &, 7413 
Dogmatism Scale (Rokeach), California F Scale 
VE 7651 
ime perspective &, 7413 
Doll play (See Play) 
Dolphin (See Porpoise) 
Dominance (See also Laterality) 
eye, head-tilt &, 7096 
hemispherical, 409 
brain tumor, & paraphasias, 3754 
& handedness, 3743 
laterality &, 383 
reaction time &, 8231 
. Spatial-temporal performance &, 6461 
social (See Ascendance-submission ; Power/ 


social) 
Donkey (See also Species) 
visual acuity & color perception in, 5179 
Doodling, Jungian analysis of, 5993 
Door handle, shape and size of, force to open 
door &, 4873 
Dornwal (See Drugs) 
Dotted Outlines Test (Thurstone), EEG ac- 
tivity &, 6988 
Dotting (See Tapping) 
Double image (See Image/double) 
Dove (See also Species) 
behavior traits of, 665 
incubation behavior in, sex hormones ef- 
fect on, 656 
Dowsing, 442 
oxylamine (See Drugs) 
Dragonfly (See also Species) 
ethology & biology of, 2562 
Drama (See also Art; Artist; Creativity; Draw- 
ing; Esthetics; Music) 
Cross cultural comparisons, 5836 
preference, determinants of, 1030(a) 
Э speech therapy &, 8081 
rawea-Man Test, Bender-Gestalt Test vs., 


Jewish preschool children on, 2729 

maximum chronological age for, 5586 

popularity &, 1414 
raw-a-Man-with-a-Club, as aggression & ‘au- 

hort reaction measurement, 7827 

raw-a-Person Test, alcoholics on, 3228 

Brazilian standardization of, 2361 

EXE emphasis in, ideas of reference &, 


educational level &, 2726 
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mentally retarded children on, 1661 
perceptual tests vs., 2798 


e &, 2824 
aiming accuracy &, 2529 
in ape, 3830 
aphasia evaluation &, 4754 
by children, meaning of, 7480 
School readiness &, 8315 
emotional disorders &, 1074 
engineering, spatial visualization test for, 
4988(a) 
feelings represented by, 3016 
figure, 5950 
in alcoholic Negroes vs. whites, 3228 
anxiety's effect on, 1357 1 
beginning strokes in handwriting &, 
1354 


body reactivity gradients &, 628 — 
in aet & counseling situations, 
141 
evaluation of, 7866(a) 
failure’s effect on, in children, 7409(a) 
handwriting conventions &, 710 
homosexuality &, 1366 3 
in neurotics & psychotics, criteria, 
6054(a) 
paranoid diagnosis &, 1413 
persuasibility &, 7403 
Stages & mutations of, 2845 
standards for, children, 2812 
finger, mental patients’ preferences, 
1973(a) 
as indicators of school readiness, 8315 
Jungian theory interpretation of, 5993 
mirror, 5333 
as aggression measure, in mentally re- 
tarded, 4587 
practice &, children, 4146 
Serial test, 912 
stress &, 7340 
ARES Color Word Test vs., 5347, 
6 


in personality development studies, 7776 
personality disturbances &, 14! 
preference, in addicts vs. normals, 8070 

in children, 2842 
rating of, for children, 2824 
reproduction test, 2351 

ach & EEG, with age, 3346 

same-sex figure, anxiety indices in, 5622 
in schizophrenic mechanical boy, 3259 
score complexity in, 757 
shadow's effect on, 3521 
of *unknown one," in therapy, 3036 


Dreaming (See also Daydreaming; Fantasy; 


Sleeping), 21, 958, 6133 
adaptive significance of, 6204 
alcohol drinking in Iroquois &, 5790 
in Amerinds, 4250 
in deaf persons, 8292 
dreamers vs. nondreamers, diagnosis dur- 
ing sleep of, 5564 
ized transference &, 5972 
of infanticide, homesickness &, 8040 
ism in, in depressed neurotics, 1809 
mental processes in, 5557 
in mother, enuresis in boy &, 3208 
neurological mechanisms &, 6204 
nightmare, nature of, 1707 
olfactory, depression &, 7991 
organization of self &, 4565 
pavor nocturnus, hysteria &, 4723 
nature of, 1734 
. play therapy for, 1837 
primal scene content in, 3069 
psychoanalysis &, 3060 
in psychopathy, 3206 
psychosexual development &, 1433 
psychotherapy &, 7766 
Rorschach test &, 1303 
recall in, 3585 
characteristics, 6267 
personality &, 7175 
retardation in, partial, 3325 
rigidity &, 6014 
river symbolism in, 4345 
in schizophrenia, 4666 
self-analysis of, 4636 
sleep disturbances &, 3188 
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Drug 


subception &, 3760, 5165 
in therapy, 4488 
transference in, 4355 

in wife murderer, 17. 


55 
Drinking, alcoholic (See Alcoholic drinking) 


conditioned, vs. escape learning, 919 
water satiation & 685 


Drive (See also Motivation) 


accommodation, & learning, 7202 
as anticipatory goal reaction function, 2634 
contiguous conditioning of, 2684 
discrimination, Hull-Leeper, 3920 
double, discrimination learning &, 783 
habit interaction with, 766 
incentive motivation, & performance, 
5368(a) 2 
irrelevant, differential response as function 
of, 2591(a) Eie. 
maze learning & conditioning, 
7219(a) 
level of, & alternation behavior, 813(a) 
cheating attitudes &, 3443 
competing reponte performance &, 
5513(a 
conditioned inhibition &, 831, 834 
& discrimination learning, 864 
discrimination learning & running time 
&, rat, 7242(а) 
electric shock &, 1561 
emotional response to UCS &, 5510 
emotional responsiveness &, 2695 
incidental learning &, 5464 
learning &, 5464 
muscle action potential &, 5510 
retention with &, rat, 2646 
stimulus generalization &, 2576, 4560 
& symptom manifestation, 5358 
operant level &, & extinction rate, 900(a) 
-oriented scales, construct validity of, 13. 
hysiol approach to, 4 
orteus Maze Test ability &, 2780 
primary, fear &, 626 
reduction, differential response as function 
of, 2591(a) 
fear conditioning &, 5522 
learning &, 7254(a) 
& reinforcement, 5436(a) 
уз. stimulus reduction, 774 


‚ 2635 
summation, in water maze, 2675 
transfer, їп secondary reinforcement, 


7260(a) 
Driving (See also Automobile) 


accident (See Accident) 

alcohol &, 2204(a) 

environment &, 2241 

fitness, test, 4398, 4405 

hit & run, psychology of, 8053 
licensing considerations, 4861 
locomotive, fatigue &, 2247 

in mentally defectives, training, 1676 
MMPI scores &, 8467 

MENU af nu &, 6640 
psychology of, 

rest pause &, 6641 

safety, improving, 8474 

selection in, 6637, 6638 

sex differences in, 4865 

spatial orientation test, 2353 » 
test, Brazil, 2722 


Dromedary (See also Species) 


ession in, 5322 
birth & development of, 5322 


Di hila melani er (See Fly) 
Drag (Sce айо Шш) 


addiction (See Drug addiction) 
activity level &, 5337 
ataractic, with frontal lobotomy, 4419 
behavior &, 7729 
bibliography, 1525 
classification of, 6079 
Gd of, attitude of doctor &, 
44 
in psychopathy, 7880 
evaluation, Salvation measurement &, 2347 
hallucinogens, 5050, 6274 
. . Spider оа 
imprin К 
КОЛИК &, research methodology 


neuroleptics, 1440 " 
opiates, 

psychosis, 8045 

psychotomimetics, hysteria &, 6410 


Drug 
Drugs 


psychotropic, in child psychotherapy, 6136 
reinforcement schedule &, 5541 
research, 5924 
therapy, 6079, 6093, 8123 
bibliography, 3660 
with children, 4444 
experimentation methodology, 4482 
fecal incontinence in schizophrenics &, 
4448 
follow up study of, 5992 
large scale use of, 5930 
neurosis &, in cats, 6104 
for obsessions, 8199 
significant variables in, 7915 
uncertainty sources in, 6100 
tranquilizer, 1568, 5050, 6110(b) 
akathisia after, 6464 
bibliography, 1652 PCM 
evaluation by therapists vs. investiga- 
tors, 3052 
projective tests in evaluation of, 3025 
psychosis &, 6088 i 
Drug addiction (See also Alcoholism; Drugs, 
barbituric acid; Drugs, morphine), 1627, 
172 
in adolescence, hospital for, 3202 
parental identification &, 8050(a) 
therapy for, 4650 
depression in, tl Eu for, 6280 
drawing preference in, 8070 
family background &, 8049(a) 
group therapy &, 1441 
in Jews, 6263 
MMPI &, 8044 
mother effect on, 3217 
psychodynamics of, 8045 
self-perception in, 1698(a) 

Drugs (See also Drug; Drug addiction) | 
acepromazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 
8-acetyl-10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl) -) 

acetic acid, 607 

acetylcholene (See Cholene, acetyl-) 

acetylpromazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 
8-acetyl-10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-) 

acetylurea, phenylethyl, 3343 

ACTH (See Corticotropin) 

adrenalin (See Adrenal, Я 

adrenocorticotropic hormone (See Cortico- 
tropin) 

alcohol (See Alcohol) 

alumina cream, 4747 

aminazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

ry-aminobutyric acid, 6869, 6910 

ammonia, 607 

amobarbital, 3089, 4429 

amobarbital sodium, 798, 1573, 4367, 
5121, 6078, 6118 

amphetamine (See also Drugs, metham- 
phetamine), 607, 942, 1436, 2436, 2661, 
5121, 5541, 6871, 7233 

d-amphetamine, 1710, 2698 

amphetamine sulfate, 4473 

d-amphetamine sulfate, 798, 3075 

amytal (See Drugs, amobarbital) 

amytal sodium (See Drugs, amobarbital 
sodium) 

androgen (See Androgen) 

arterenol (See Arterenol) 

ascorbic acid, 3843 

atropine, 1529, 3908, 5343, 5482, 6871, 
7314(а) 

avertin, 6872 

azacyclonol, 1491, 2698 

hydrochloride, 1512 

banthine (See Drugs, methantheline) 

barbital, 2436 

barbiturates (See Drugs, barbituric acid) 

barbituric acid, 3100, 3343 

benactyzine, 3089, 3908, 5506 

hydrochloride, 7883 

benzanthracene, 9-10-dimethyl 2-, 343 

benzedrine (See Drugs, ААО] 

benzene, trimethyl, 2632 

benzocaine, 5337 

benzocaine plus 2-propanol, 1,1,1-trichloro- 
2-methyl-, 848 

benzylamine, N-(2-chloroethyl)-N- 
LG tats DU 5359, 


bonamine (See Drugs, piperazine, 1-(p- 
chloro-«-phenylbenzyl)-4-methylbenzy-) 

bromide, 6911 

ager 507, 5141 

,3-butanediol, 2-(p-chlorophenyl)-3 
methyl-, 4470, $139 (b) ien 

ер 607, 2436, 5141, 6911, 7125, 


calcium, 5497 
calcium carbimide, citrated, 3114 
carbon dioxide (See Carbon dioxide) 
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chloral hydrate, 1573 

chloralose, 6872, 7062(a) 

chlorbutinal (See Drugs, 2-propanol, 1,1,1- 
trichloro-2-methyl-) 

chloroform, 6872 

chlorpromazine, 814, 919, 942, 1459, 
1490, 1507, 1308, 1510, 1516, 1531, 
1532, 1533, 1537, 1541, 1539, 1579, 
1585, 1766, 1806, 2436, 2698, 3050, 
3068, 3071, 3078, 3086, 3087, 3089, 
3120, 3178, 3271, 3856, 3923, 4436, 
4443, 4447, 4468, 4470, 4627, 4707, 

, 5482, S541, 5960, 

6083, 6098, 6099(a), 6117, 6127, 
6404(b), 6861, 6871, 6890, 7266(a), 
7888, 7889, 7893, 7906, 7923, 8015, 
8191 


choline, acetyl- (See Choline, acetyl-) 

CI 400, 7896(b) i 

citrated calcium carbimide (See Drugs, 
calcium carbimide, citrated) — 

compazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 2- 
chloro-10-(3-(4 methyl-1-piperazinyl) 
propyl)-) 

corazol (See Drugs, metrazole) 

corticotropin (See Corticotropin) 

curare, 1887, 3275 4 Я 

cyclizine (See Drugs, piperazine, 1-di- 
phenylmethyl-4-methyl-) 

cyclohexalamine, 6015(b) 

D.D.T., 2715 

deaner, 4478 

deanol, 7909(b), 8126(b) 

11-demethoxy reserpine (See Drugs, reser- 


pine 
deserpidine (See Drugs, reserpine) 
desoxyn (See Drugs, methamphetamine) 
dexamphetamine (See Drugs, d-ampheta- 


mine) 

dexazyme, 6280 

dexedrine (See Drugs, d-amphetamine) 

есшде amine (See Drugs, d-ampheta- 
mine 

dextroamphetamine sulfate (See Drugs, d- 
amphetamine sulfate) 

CES CIS (See Drugs, benzylamine, N- 
Ge Moe NE CERE HU -2-phenoxy- 
ethyl)- 

dilantin (See Drugs, hydantoin, 5,5-di- 
phenyl-) 

9-10-dimethyl 2-benzanthracene (See Drugs, 
benzanthracene) 

Cine (See Indole, 3-(2- 
, aminoethyl)-, dimethyl) 

ФЕДЕ ethoxycarbomethanol, 


dornwal, 7894(b) 

doxylamine, 4490 

epinephrine (See Adrenalin) 

estrogen (See Estrogen) 

ethyl alcohol (See Alcohol) 

ethylamine, N, N-dimethyl-2-(a-phenyl- 
o-tolyloxl)-, 1452 

flexin, 1593 

frenquel (See Drugs, azacyclonal) 

glucose, 408, 2665 

glutamic acid, 1599, 1600 

glutathione See Glutathione) 

histamine, 3275 

hydantoin, 5, 5-diphenyl-, 3343 

S-hydroxyindole acetic acid (See Indole-3- 
acetic acid, 5 hydroxy) 

S-hydroxy tryptamine (See Indol-5-ol, 3- 
(a-aminoethyl)-) 

hydroxyzine, 1543 

hydrochloride, 1518 

hyoscine (See Drugs, scopolamine) 

imipramine (See Drugs, tofranil) 

indole-3-acetic acid, 5 hydroxyl (See Indole- 

А ене a |, 5 hydroxyl) 

indol-5-ol, 3-(2-aminoethyl)- (See Indol-5- 

I, (2-aminoethyl)-) SNR 


insulin (See Insulin) 

iproniazid, 3047, 3066, 3124, 4431, 4468, 
5541, 6077, 7904, 7919, 8142 5 

largactil (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

levomepromazine (See Drugs, phenothi- 
azine, 3-methoxy-10-(3-dimethylamino- 
2-methylpropyl)-) 

lithium, 6135 

LSD-25 (See Drugs, lysergic acid di = 

Doy rugs, ic acid diethyl. 
luminal (See Drugs, phenobarbi! 

lysergic к 5308 Pe ERNI 
lysergic acid diethylamide, 14: 
1518, 3260, 4378, 4438, РТА 1503, 
З, р et 5275, 6000, 6062, 

, , 6871, 6980, 7. , 

7870, 7877, 1883 S 
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lysergic acid diethylamide, brominated, 
3043 


marezine (See Drugs, piperazine, 1-di- 
phenylmethyl-4-methyl-) 

marplan, 6063(b), 7907(b) 

marsilid (See Drugs, iproniazid) 

mecholyl (See Drugs, methacholine chlo- 
ride) 

megaphen (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

mepatin (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

mepazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
(N-methyl-3-piperidylmethyl-) ) 

mephenesin, 6890 

meprobamate, 303, 1454, 1457, 1494, 
1543, 1550, 1576, 1578, 2304, 3079, 


4,5-trimethoxy-) 3 

methacholine (See Drugs, methacholine 
chloride) 

methacholine chloride, 1580, 3330, 4710 

methamphetamine (See also Drugs, am- 
phetamine), 1564, 1577, 1581, 4429 

methantheline, 5343 б 

methedrine (See Drugs, methamphetamine) 

methylcholanthrene, 339(a) E: 

кыре (See Drugs, methylpheni- 
dylacetate hydrochloride) d 

methylphenidylacetate hydrochloride, 1550, 
1766, 5315 

metrazole, 1566, 1573, 1873, 1893, 7900 

miltown (See Drugs, meprobamate) . 

MLD-41 (See Drugs, lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide) 

monoamine oxidase, 5050 

morphine, 3896, 3897, 5541 

morphine sulfate, 4007 

TUR UTER sulphate W-1544 A, 

N, o-dimethyl phenethylamine (See Drugs, 
methamphetamine) 

nembutal (See Drugs, pentobarbital) 

N-ethyl-3-piperidyl cyclopentyl phenyl 
glycolate, 4416 

niacinamide hydrobromide, 7881(b) 

nialamide, 5541 È 

noradrenaline (See Arterenol) 

norepinephrine (See Arterenol) 

notensil (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 8- 
acetyl-10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-) 

novocaine (See Drugs, procaine) 

nozinan (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 3- 
methoxy-10-(3-dimethylamino-2 -methyl- 
propyl)-) 

oasil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

oil of anise, 635 

oxytetracycline, 2632 

pacatal (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-(N- 
methyl-3-piperidylmethyl-) 

pentamethylenetetrazol (See Drugs, metra- 


zole) 
pentobarbital, 4470, 5329, 5482, 5541, 
6868, 6871, 6872, 6890, 7062(a) 
pentobarbitone (See Drugs, pentobarbital) 
pentothal (See Drugs, thiopental) 
pentylenetetrazole (See Drugs, metrazole) 
perphenazine, 1453, 1590, 4484, 6097(b) 
phenaglycodol (See Drugs, 2,3-butanediol, 
2-(p-chlorophenyl)-3 methyl-) 
phenethylamine, @-methyl (See Drugs, 
amphetamine) 
phenethylamine, N,  a-dimethyl (See 
Drugs, methamphetamine) 
phenethylamine, 3,4,5-trimethoxy-, 3289, 
4493, 5047, 6106, 687 
phenidylacetate, 2439 
phenidylate (See Drugs, methylphenidyl- 
acetate hydrochloride) 
phenobarbital, 1499, 1516, 3050, 4500, 
6098, 6127 
phenobarbitone (See Drugs, phenobarbital) 
phenothiazine, 1476, 1576, 3047, 6051(b), 
6119, 6130 ‹ 
phenothiazine, 8-acetyl-10-(3-dimethylami- 
nopropyl)-, 1543, 1567, 1579 " 
phenothiazine, 2-chloro-10-(3-dimethylamF - 
nopropyl)- (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
phenothiazine, 2-chloro-10-(3-(4-methyl-1- 
piperazinyl) propyl)-, 1479, 1540, 3097, 
4447, 4484, 7925, 8138(a) 


phenothiazine, ^ 10-(3-dimethylaminopro- 
pyl)-, 1473 у 

phenothiazine, ^ 10-(2-dimethylaminopro- 
pyl)-, 1516, 6098, 61 И 

phenothiazine, 10-(3-dimethylaminopro- 


pyl)-, 1460, 1579, 2304, 3050, 
4486(а), 4627, 6099(a), 6132(2» 
7884(b), 7899 


phenothiazine, 10-(3-dimethylamin: 
ру!) -2-trifluoromethyl hydrochloride (See 
Drugs, triflupromazine) 

phenothiazine, 3-methoxy-10- freee 
amino-2-methylpropyl)-, 1543, 4436 

phenothiazine, _10-(N- methyl- 3-piperidyl- 
methyl)-, 1583 

phenothiazine, thioridazine, 6113 

phenothiazine, 2-trifluoromethyl-10-3(1- 
алура -4)- dihydrochloride 
(See Drugs, trii razine) 

phenoxybenzamine (See Dru rugs, benzyl- 
amine, N-(2-chloroethyl)-N-(1-methyl- 
2-phenoxyethyl)-) 

phenyltoloxamine (See Drugs, ethylamine 
N, N-dimethyl-2-(a-phenyl-o-tolyloxl)-) 

physostigmine, 6871, 7314(a) 

pilocarpine, 848, 5337 

р ене; 1-diphenylmethyl-4-methyl-, 
1 

piperazine, I (b-chlove-cepheny berg): 
methylbenzyl-, 1514 

2-piperidinemethanol, «-a-diphenyl-, 1550 

piperidine monohydrochloride, 1-! phenyl 
cyclohexyl)-, 3082, 4479, 6118, 7896(b) 

piprodrol (See Drugs, 24 piperidinemethanol, 
a@-c-diphenyl-) 

placebo, 3050, 3098, 3109, 3271, ine 
363, 4500, 5980, 6077, 8079, 8154, 
8191, 8230 

PM 1090 (See Drugs, succinimide, y-B-B- 
tetramethyl-) 

potassium chloride, АУ; 

ргосаіпе, 367, 

proclorperazine ТЫШ Drugs, phenothiazine, 
2-chloro-10- ( 3-(4-methyl-1-piperazinyl) 
propyl)-) 

promazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10- 
(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-) 

promazine, methyl- (See Drugs, phenothi- 


azine, 10-(3-d aot isan гору1)-) 
promethazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 
10-(2-dimethylaminoy phen 


2-propanol, 1,1,1-trichloro-2- IIR plus 
benzocaine, 848 

psilocybin, 7870 

pyridoxine, 3100 

quinal barbitone (See Drugs, secobarbital) 

quinine, 2532 

raunormine (See Drugs, reserpine) 

rauwolfia, 7962 

rauwolfia serpentina, 4443 

rescinnamine, 1560 

reserpine, 1450, 1452, 1471, 1483, 

548, 1576, 


1507, 1537, 1 
E 2672, 2696, 

, 3945, 4443, 4468, 
4707, 5482, S531, 6064, 6890, 
7874(b), 7893, 8015 

restenil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 

ritalin (See Drugs, methylphenidylacetate 
hydrochloride) 

RO 4-0403/4, 7892(b) 

RP 7044 (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 3- 
methoxy-10-(3-dimethylamino-2-methyl- 
propyl)-) 

saccharin, 2444 

salt (See Drugs, sodium chloride) 

scopolamine, 3064, 3908, 3936, 5482 

secobarbital, 1508, 3856, о, '5482 

sernyl (See Drugs, epee е monohydro- 
chloride, 1- (erm DS +) 

serotonin (See Indol-5-ol, 3-(2 amino- 
ethyl)-) 

uj asil (See Drugs, reserpine) 

044 RP (See Drugs, “Dhenothiazine, 3- 
"панну 10-3 dimethylamino-2-methyl- 


yD- 
sodium, 3306, 3829 
sodium’ amobarbital (See Drugs, 
bital sodium) 
sodium amytal (See Drugs, amobarbital 


sodium) 

sodium bromide, 5127 

sodium chloride, 602, 5312 

sodium pentathol, 1475 

sodium Yon 7119 

sparine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-(3- 
dimethylaminopropyl-) 

stelazine (See Drugs, trifluoperazine) 

stemetil (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 2- 
ERA TUAM ас оваз!) 


КОМУ di-n. butyrate, 6883 
streptomycin, 6436 

Ба 2449 

strychnine sulphate, 

ide, y-B-B-1 Dee 1468 
sucrose, 602, 898 

taraxein (See Taraxein) 


amobar- 
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temposil (Sce Drugs, calcium carbimide, 

citrate 

terramycin (See Drugs, oxytetracycline) 

tetrabenazine, 7101 

ie B- D succinimide (See Drugs, 
imide, *y-B-B-tetramethyl-) 

thiopental, 2458. 2698, 4410 

thiouracil (See Drugs, uracil) 

thorazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

thymol, 607, 2441 

thyronine, triiodo-, 4442 


xine (See Thyroid) 
toas 5570 4483, 6068, 6114, 7890(b), 
913 
tridihexethyl iodide, 4464 
сареи 044, 3110, 6061, 6096, 


triflupromazine, 1527, 3068, 2116, 6092 
triiodothyronine сөл е Thyroid) 
triiodothyroxin. (Se: 

trilafon (See Drugs, dm 
trimeprazine (See 


3,4, 5- trimethoxy phenethy 
бт, \у!атїпе, 
ох; 

tryptamine (See Indole, 3- е n -) 

uracil, 2-thio-, 2648 

vasopressin, 362 

vespral, 1585 

vesprin (See x triflupromazine) 

vitamin A, 4577, 6990 

vitamin Bi (See Drugs, thiamine) 

vitamin В, 2632 

vitamin C (See Drugs, ascorbic acid) 

vitamins, 8211 

Duck (See also Species) 
courtship in, 2561 
imprinting in (See Imprinting) 
Duration tabulator, as temporal data collection 
device, 4955 
Durkheim, E., doctrine of social facts of, 7550 
sociology. 'contributions of, 2396 
suicide theory, 3204 
Düss fables (See ables (Düss)) 
Dwarfism, study of, 8286 
Dynamic Personality Inventory (See Person- 
ality Inventory/Dynamic) 
Dysarthria (See also Speech/defective) 

callosum degeneration &, 8238 

in cerebral palsy, 8236 

communication in hemiplegics, 8233 

Dyschromatopsia (See Color blindness) 
Dyslexia (See psp 
Dysmenorrhea (See Menstruation) 
Dysphasia (See Aphasia) 
Dysthymia (See also Depression) 
expression in, vs. hysterics, 757 

Dystrophy, muscular, logical characteris- 

tics of adolescents with, 1095(a) 


Ear (See also Cochlea; Hearing) 
middle, muscles, action of, 566 
radiation &, 1922 
stapes mobilization surgery, 
considerations in, 8296 
алы repetition of verbal signals &, 


Earthworm, e also Species) 
twitching fn, physiology of, 2557 
газ a ical Association (See Organi- 


Eating d ee also Feeding; Food; Mastication) 
frontal lobe lesion & 408 
Bering rat, 3846 
hyperphagic, & obesity, 689 
ity &, 6278 
omnivorous, culture &, 1241 
refusal, catatonic, treatment for, 4693 
shift work &, 35 04 
social facilitation in, with age, dog, 7564 
taste after, vs. fasting, 5311 
Echo, dolphin’s use of, 7060 
porpoise's use of, 572 
Eclampsia (See Convulsion) 
Ecology (See also Environment) 
mental breakdown E Man 
mental disorder &, 2 
origin of incest &, 3061 
of small discussion groups, 
Economics, concept of, scale. [ere of words 
included in, 2876 
in Indian groups, 7638 
psychoanalysis &, 4939 
recession, psychology of, 4881 
in retirement, 1150 
teaching effectiveness in, class size &, 8352 
ECS (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
Ecstasy (See also Emotion) 
& sleep induced by music, 3745 
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audiometric 


Drugs 
Educational guidance 


кыы (See also College; Learning; School; 


administration Ss ix administration) 
adolescents' views of, 
adult (See Adulthood) 
attitude toward, group m &, 8362 
measurement of, EIN 519 
Ealing methodology, E 
socioeconomic status &, 
in western Australian deed 7668 
behavior views in, 1111 
co-, academic achievement &, rural vs. 
urban students, 2014 
acculturation & attitudes toward, 2030 
Indian students’ attitudes toward, 2030 
comic book use in, 1985 
community's influence on, 1963 
counseling (See Educational guidance) 
courses in, education majors' attitudes to- 
ward, 3390 
cross cultural comparisons, 5 
cybernetics & information deny &, 7713 
for deaf & hard of hearing, 8 
depth & quality in, 1969 
depth psychology &, 28, 6525 
early termination, of, factors, 2058 
education majors' concept of, 2056 
encyclopedia of, 6787 
federal support "of, 8307 
TORNA 's Mc К 3373 
group therapy 
gov A developmental principles &, 1079 


higher (See Coll 
improvement su; she, m 1959, 3374 
interest ud jucational interest) 


ie Meran ea у 903, 1959, 4778, 4781 
theory, " 

level of seed Educational level) 

majors (See Teachi ing) 

medical (See Medicine) 

mental discipline in, 6521 

mental health in, 8324(b) 

migration &, 5808 

mothers’ views on, 1965 

nature of man &, 1961 

organizational man vs., 1968 

for partially seeing, 8376 

pe Ds therapeutic agent in, 1474 


problem solving 776 

program, intelli pe level &, 2742 

psychiatry &, 

psychoanalysis a 7783 

БО Rs 321, 1957, fub 7498 
psychology &, in Russia, 


public EI polls &, 1777 6524 
quality 
research in, 8327 
natural variation En Ud 66 
statistical methods for, 
in Russia, 1947, 1951, LM 3682 
secondary, unmet needs in, 
БС &, 706 


tn ees labor Heim scarcity & aid for, 


е їп, 1523 

values & attitudes as affected by, 

тше, student vs. faculty r 
of, 2040 


Educational Attitude Scales (Kerlinger), West- 


ern Australian college students on, 7! 


Educational Develop А Лон Tests of, aca- 


demic achievement &, 2113 
Test 7, as projective technique, 2619 


Educational guidance (See also Coll student, 


counseling of; 
ogy; Vocational che 
5670, 7725, 8318 

aptitudes &, зоба 


RA, 3430 — 
for Catholic FERA 3429, 7726(a) 
cals eee technique in, 8392(a) 
in Europe, 
in France, БИН 


foe giftedness, 4508 
in Missuri stat 

из, 
by mother, & ые Infants, 4085 
Hebe EA 2278 

S, 
Ко handicapped, preschool, 2998 
in Russia, 1951 


1953, 3425, 


Educational guidance 
Electroencephalography 


жара, & educators’ roles in, 
207 


selective admission policy in college &, 
5963(a) 

tests &, 8389 

textbook, 6557 


Educational interest (See a/so Interest; Occu- 


pational interest) 
academic attainment &, 2037 
& autocratic teaching, 303 
television viewing &, 2882 


Educational level (See also Intelligence; Occu- 


pational level; Socioeconomic status) 
authoritarianism &, 5851 
birth control practices &, 2927 
card-sorting &, 7447 
convulsive therapy response &, 3059 
Draw-a-Person Test &, 2726 
emotionality survey reliability &, 7167 
emotional reaction in old age &, 3157 
eye movements in reading &, 3448 
familism &, 7673 E 
of father, & intelligence of rural girl, 1254 
foreman identification with management &, 


2184 
job classification &, 3506 К 
nowledge of, & trait perception, 7596 
mate selection &, 2855 
neurosis &, 6420 
old age adjustment &, 2847 
political party affiliation &, 2926 
polygyny &, Iran, 7683 
retirement satisfaction &, 4150 
7 Squares Test performance &, 5588 
of sex offenders, 3250 
shift works preference &, 3504 
social perception &, with age, 2807 
televison уз. reading orientation &, 4880 
tolerance &, 5821 
vocational training success &, mentally re- 
tarded, 1609 
wine usage &, 1196 k 
Educational Progress/Sequential Tests of 
ке predium by, vs. WISC & SCAT, 
34: 


writing test, variance in scoring, 8329 
Educational psychology, 1957, 5670 

bibliography, 1975 

in Czechoslovakia, 239 

in Denmark, 5 

dictionary of, 6797 

Egorov’s contributions to, 3673 

Gur'ianov's contributions to, 3670 


‚ 1952 
in USSR, 3663 
Кош therapy, remedial reading program 
n, 
for untreatable children, 4350 
Education (special), for the blind, 8376 
{ог brain damaged children, 1878 
candidate selection devices, 4233 
for deaf, 8280 Л 
for emotionally disturbed children, 8388 
for gifted children (See Giftedness) 
for mentally retarded (See Mental retarda- 


tae) 
Жусу: handicapped, 8384 
of physically handicapped, 
P'bibliograph: , 8279 
research in, 8383 
for slow learners, 3379, 3382 
in USSR, 2408 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (See 
Personal Preference Schedule (Edwards) ) 
Edwards Social Desirability scale (See Social 
Desirability scale (Edwards) ) 
Effect/law of (See also Reinforcement) 
in octopus, 2651 
proactive restatement of, 5465 
validity of, 27 
Effect/spread of (See also Generalization/ 
stimulus) 
time interval & set effects on, 5474 
Effort, conditioned, inhibition & 834 
conditioning in children &, 2697 
extinction & spontaneous recovery &, 


i inch Р ti 

intrinsic attractiveness of sti 

ШОГА) of stimulus &, 
maze learning &, 7245(a) 

Ego (See also Self), 5712, 6824 


adaptive function, masochism & 3323 
m PER effect on, in delinquent girls, 


парно with adult present or absent &, 


animal psychology &, 2799 
approach, in psychosis therapy, 3266 
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autonomy, EOM &, 7755 
schizop! ja &, 7755 
bio-quantum theory of, & group therapy, 
3113 
boundaries, psychotherapy &, 4366 
conflict, identification &, 5602 
consciousness &, 1034 
control, aggression &, 7417(a) 
control & hero selection, 5600. 
defense mechanism (See Defense mecha- 


nism) урыу, 
delay function, performance on intelligence 
tests &, 6049 
development, 
3132 
sleep pedem development in infants 
& historical change, 2756 
disjunction, psychopathology &, 1064 
disorder, Freud's libido theory &, 4919 
reading disability as, 4793 
distortion, 6066, 8206 
neurotic, analysis of, 6412 
concept of, 6411, 6413 
disturbances, "soul state" changes & 
schizophrenia, 3282 
functioning, 5619 
daydreaming &, 6198 
ideal, 996 
Jesus Christ as, 5090 
projected, Great Man image as, 5613 
identity, 1487 
problem of, 2756 
therapy for, 6105 
integration, of conjunctio, 4711 
psychosomatic disorders &, 4732 
involvement (See Involvement) 
“justice” concept & 2777 
metapey chalorical; 2782 
-mythicism, 1069 
organization, sexuality &, 4335 
superior vs. mediocre readers &, 
8310(a) 
schizophrenia in children & 4676 
D adjustment to West Point &, 


oiter &, 3034 
mononucleosis recovery period, 4733 
ychotherapy, &, 4430 
A Гер & obsessive reactions, 
lity &, 3313(a) 
ERAN &, 3286 
sex of first drawing in Draw-a-Person 
"Test &, 1387 
Egocentre, visual, 5258 
Egocentrism, in children, 1062 
pon therapy &, 3070 
in only child, 5676 
underachievement in giftedness &, 4786 
Ego involvement (See Involvement) 
Egoism, constancy of in children, 720 
Ego psychology, developments in, 4919 
p T. EO d 
go Stren; le (Barron), anxiety hypnoti- 
cally induced &, 2997 ve 
& ИЕШЕ delinquency & mental disorder, 


2 
Ego Strength Scale (Zander), Taylor Manil 
“Anxiety Scale &, $029 di a 
E imagery, hallucinatory behavior &, 


(See Set) 


genitourinary defects &, 


Einstellun; 


Elation (See also 


strength of hand push, 2203 

Politics; Voting) 

Electroconvulsive shock (See Electroshock/con- 
vulsive) 


Electrocorticogram, adrenalin & i 
pL RE 4 renalin noradrenalin 
stress adaptation &, 410(a) 
Electrodermal response (See also Avoidance 


learning; Electroshock; E: ing; 
Learning; Skin) ee 
affect &, 8224 


anger &, 7154(a) 
anxiety & alcohol, 1716 
iy & meprobamate, 3098 
anxiety vs. imination learning &, as 
affected by response competition, 7249(a) 
oars &, 2760 
yxia &, with spinal transection, 41. 
оре dosere level &, 5343 З 
уоїйапсе situation, in . pa- 
tients, 6365 MES bs 
banthine dosage level &, 5343 
basal, stress effect on, 3047 
blood removed from feet &, 2459. 
blood volume shifts &, 8224 
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body image &, 4064, 7147 

to ушшш method in psychotherapy, 
778 

conditioned, in audiometry, 5201, 7058, 
8244 


& chlorpromazine, 3087 

to complex stimuli, 4009 

CS intensity change &, 7061 

CS removal in, 774 y 

extinction by anxiety reduction, 7293 

orienting response &, in mental pa- 
tients, 4012 

perseveration in, 5107 

to single vs. compound stimulus, 3933 

speech audiometry &, 2515 

speech thresholds &, 5281 

stimulus intensity &, 5469 

& stimulus predifferentiation, 
7317 (a) 

diminution of, method, 404 


$552, 


EMG, 3 
while listening to music, 3901 
to lying, [о &, 2767 
of mentally retarded, 1660 
in motor performance, 3811 
prejudice & racial, 5861 
in DOES vs. neurotics, 6201 
rat-holding apparatus, 4965(b) 
recording apparatus for, 2344 
reliability of, 6858 
repression & verbalization effects on, 4454 
sleep induced by shock &, 3745 
есы disturbances in psychotherapy &, 


under stress, personality variables &, 1384 
sympathetic nervous system &, 8224 
in tracking, 5334 

under stress, 8224 1 
verbal response vs., in brightness discrimi- 

nation, 5151 

verbatim learning &, 7194 
vigilance &, 8487(a) 


Electroencephalography (See also Nervous sys- 


tem/central), 3669, 4745, 5056, 8257 (b) 
abnormality in, assessment of, 1885 
of aged psychiatric patients, 1890 
aggression &, 4742 
of alcoholic with convulsions, 4627 
during alimentary conditioning, 399 
amobarbital sedation threshold &, 4367 
apparatus in, scoring, new, 45 
aseptic meningo-encephalitis & 390 
attention &, 2445 
avoidance learning &, 3942(a), 3945 
catatonia & 6448 
cerebral blood flow & 6886 
TORRES E &, 415, 2460, 3669, 


age &, 5418 

in hebephrenics, 4752 
conditioning of, 1900 
convulsions &, 5121 
data analysis in, 6468 
delayed response &, 7116(a) 
in delinquents, 4742 
differential psychology &, 2433 
dimethyl-tryptamine &, 1501 
with dominant locus in cortex, 6914 — 
drawing & Rorschach responses &, with 

age, 3346 
dreaming &, 5564 
in epileptics, 8240 
, , & learning, 6475(a) 
in extrapyramidal systems, 6893 
flicker exposure length &, 5176 
flicker fusion & with brain damage, 3744 
in hair pulling case, 4748 
hearing thresholds &, 3805 
in hebephrenics with conditioning, 4752 
hippocampus stimulation &, 3742 
hydrocephalus undetected by, 4744 
in hypnosis, 2438, 6458 
intelligence &, 4041, 4742 
intracranial stimulation &, 355(a) 
light adaptation threshold &, with EDR & 
. EMG, 3766 
limbic system self-stimulation &, 2456 
maturational aspects of, rabbit, 3752 
mental disorders & 4745 "C 
of motor & auditory analyzers, during 1n- 
hibition, 3750 


perceptual thresholds &, 6988 
psychomotor skills &, with age, 356 
reaction time &, 4751 
reticular formation &, 6868, 6875, 6896 
drugs &, 6890 
schizophrenic urine extract effect on, 5143 
sensorimotor activity &, 4745 
sensory responses’ topography &, rat, 384 
sernyl &, 4479 
in sleep, 1895, 2438 
sleep signs, music & shock effects, 3745 
sound &, high intensity, 2240 
spiral aftereffect &, in children, 8232 
stress in epilepsy &, 3352 
stuttering &, 4641 
thinking disorders in children &, 4749 
vagus nerve stimulation at medulla &, 359 
violence &, 4415 
visual perception &, 4745 А 
Electromyography (See also Action potential; 
Eye movements) 
abdominal reflex &, 411 
addition &, 630 
anxiety & meprobamate &, 3098 
coactivity in eye movements &, 548 
depression &, 4757 
effort &, 5110 
light adaptation threshold &, with EEG & 
R, 3766 


ocular, accommodation &, 499 
artifacts & normal variations in, 499 
handbook, 521 
between tertiary positions, 5267 
recall of interrupted tasks &, 3928 
Ber ase latency with cortical stimulation, 


retroactive inhibition, 2700 
of saccadic eye movements, 526, 5268 
during speech, 3732 
Tus Manifest Anxiety scale evalua- 
or, 
of vergence movement, 5245 
Electronics, trouble-shooting, rigidity &, 636 
Electro-optical rotatory effect, as vestibular 
test, 3515 
Electrophysiology, & neuron doctrine, 5120 
Electroretinography (See also Retina), 5215(a) 
in aphakic eye, with ulraviolet light, 468 
color (blindness curves determination by, 


dark adaptation in, 6954 
lysergic acid diethylamide &, cat, 5225 
review, 486, 3792 
of spectral sensitivity in various races, 5200 
of turtle, 5321 
Electroshock ' (See also Avoidance 
Electroshock/convulsive; Escape 
Learning) 
alternation behavior &, 3867 
animal magnetism &, 5083(b) 
apparatus, 6742 
approach tendency aíter reduction of, with 
hunger reduction, 2637 
choice behavior with, rat, 5478 
consummatory response &, with age & 
handling, 382 
emotionality & rat, 3865 
emotion in open field &, rat, 7137(a) 
eyelid conditioning &, 2638 
grid, apparatus, 51 
О avoidance learning with age &, 


CR strength &, 668 

drive-level &, 1561 

& -ground reorganization, 5485 
& hypothalamic self-stimulation, 398 
Periodical increments in escape learn- 
. ing, 5540 

in variable interval escape schedules, 


learning; 
learning; 


loudness & vibration &, in cross modality 
Scaling, 451 

nonsense syllable learning during, 5525. 

prolonged, brain & liver metabolism with, 


response latency to, with age, 618 — 
EU latency with CS termination &, 


for right & wrong maze responses, 5523 
Set maintenance with, age &, 5654 

sleep inducement by, 3745 

before шаш ive summation &, 2675 
technique of del livering to pigeon, 3601 
termination of, & secondary reinforcement, 


77(a) 
threshold, in rat, 811 


tolerance of, with decreasing time intervals, 


M n electrical & behavioral effect of, 
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verbal learning &, 769 
Electroshock/convulsive (See also Convulsion) 

age & response to, 3059 

amnesia after, р, 4499 

bibliography, 1522(b) 

birthplace & response to, 3059 

blood carbonic anhydrase activity in, 3040 

chlorpromazine &, schizophrenia &, 7906 

chlorpromazine vs., in schizophrenia & 

mania treatments, 3078 

components of, effectiveness of, 1449 

consciousness recovery aíter, 5131 

SEED & subcortical discharge systems in, 

l 

cyclic psychosis &, 4707 

educational level & response to, 3059 

emotion conditioning &, 814 

fear of, & music before, 3111 

individual differences in response to, 3059 

intractable pain &, 1589 

massed vs. spread, on conflict behavior, 

414(a) 


reactivity to environment &, 7108(a) 
retention &, stimulus similarity &, 7237(a) 
schizophrenics’ test performance with, 
7914(a) 
spiral aftersensation & 2498 
ontaneous alternation behavior &, 369 
thiopental sleep threshold &, 4410 
threshold, radiation effects, 403 
ulceration &, 8221 
use of, factors, 1544 
various conditioning schedules and area 
placement's effect, 6863(a) 
verbal ectancy &, 7224(a) 
"Eleven-plus" examination, test 


3450 
Eliot, T. S., The Cocktail Party, interpretation 
2 


of, 743 
Elk (See also Species) 
calf, socialization of, 1078 
Embarrassment movement, 2547 
Embedded Figures Test (Gottschaldt), Thur- 
E adaptation of, field independence &, 
104. 
Embedded Figures Test (Witkin) 
amobarbital & methamphetamine &, 4429 
& anxiety & intelligence, 7174 
dependency on visual field &, 3801 
personality tests vs., 2798 
Eminence (See Achievement) 
Emmert's law, size constancy &, 5193 
Emminghaus, H., child psychiatry &, 7932 
Emotion (See also heus out; Affect; Anger; 


anxiety &, 


Anxiety; Attitude; ‘onflict; Depression; 
Ecstasy; Elation; Emotional disturbance; 
Emotionality; Expansiveness; Fear; Feel- 


ings; Frustration; Grief; Happiness; Hope; 
Horror; Humiliation; Involvement; Loneli- 
ness; Love; Mania; Melancholia; Mood; 
Mortification; Motivation; Mourning; Nos- 
talgic reaction; Passivity; Phobia; Pleasure; 
Pride; Sadness; Satisfaction; Securit 
security; Shame; St fright; Stress; Tan- 
trum; Temperament; Tension), 350, 1018 
abortion &, 4609 
accidents at work &, 3501 
age & traumatic shock on, rat, 7137(a) 
during art therapy, 1542 
association, perceptual defense &, 2523 
response recurrence probability &, 7156 
attitudes & interests &, 5369 
benactyzine &, cat, 5506 
blood pressure &, 6423 
with methacholine chloride, 3330 
cancer &, 8215 
& carbon dioxide, 873 
caries &, 4739 
chlorpromazine &, 6083 
chlorpromazine & ECS effects on, 814 
cortical stimulation &, 6878 
death &, rat, 7097 
deprivation, alcoholism &, 6230 
language & reading ability in, 6301 
neurosis &, 3039 
recovery from, 5370 
development, 1101 
& partial retardation in dreams, 3325 
& discriminative judgment, in schizo- 
_рһгепїсз, 1764(a) 
sturbance (See Emotional disturbance) 
drive level &, 2695 
environment &, rat, 2534 
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Electroencephalography 
Emotional disturbance 


expression of, 3893(a) А 
facial expression & posture in, 5885 
in infancy, 1086 
intelligence &, 4039 
eyelid conditioning &, 2695, 5510 
Gemelli’s research in, 5078 
genetic study of, 1042 
grooming & freezing behavior &, 2541 
hypertension &, 6891 7 
Byatt inducement of, in parachutist, 
4891 
intelligence test results &, 3253 
judgment of, & literature understanding, 
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Eye muscle, equilibrium &, 3807 
proprioception in, afterimages &, 550 
rotary, in tonometry, with age, "5231 
Eysenck, H., dimensional psychology, 4070 


4969 
Eysenck's Medical Questionnaire (See Medical 
Questionnaire (Eysenck) 


Fables (Düss), responses to abnormal family 
environment &, 4379 
Face, breast equation, 8020 
expression (See Expression) 
genitals' relationship to, 5977 
sentry disturbance, without taste loss, 


3735 
Factor RU. of adaptability criteria, for air 
cadets, 4217 
& analysis of variance, new method, 8027 
approximation methods, 6785(a) 4 
communality in, minimal rank determina- 
tion of, 3654 
Tryon-Kaiser solution of, 5012 | 
computer program for varimax rotation in. 
4960 


of correlation matrices, limitations of, 4994 

critique of, 4944 

determination " personality type írom, 
psychosomatic type theories &, 4740(a) 

domain sampling formulation of, "3652 

electronic computer use in, 6772 

of V Si related to reading difficulty, 


479; 
оаа identification of factors &, 


factor extraction in, 105 3 
us structure, & correlation. coefficient, 


in E of profiles determination, vs. 
асаав correlation, 131 

ЕТП EE Technique &, 6781(a) 

Horn solutions without rotation in, 


ucc 
actory 
Failure (See E NNNM 


Holger Crowder Uni-factor tests, validity 

ot, 

intelligence testing &, 4049 

vs. intraclass сите, in profile determi- 
nation, 6754, 

item, factor ds S Validation by, 6766(a) 
of items on Maudsley Personality Inven- 
tory, 73667 

latent structure analysis vs., 5006 

literature review, 129 

multiple correlation vs., 119 

oblique analytic rotation уз. orthogonal 
Varimax rotation, 2988 

Tires St transformations in, arbitrary, 


of à P of MMPI, 6224 

“риге” factor construction in, 4074 

Q-sort vs., in attitude scaling, 138 
YN matrices in, significance test for, 


rotation in, analytic methods’ comparison 
in, 2363(a) ) 

similarity anal; rm 117(a) 

statistical methods in, large Pss 2366 

theory building &, 4969 

of traits in academic achievement, 4780 

universal index of factors, 2317 

Wherry-Winer method a 5040 

нызы 


achievement. CAESA le, 2866 
achievement need &, 40: 
attractiveness of activities &, 5747(а) 
childrens’ figure drawing &, 7409(a) 
exhibition tendency &, 846 
expectancy for success & reaction to, 
7382(a; 
fear of, achievement need &, 2759 
untealistic vocational aspiration & 
4539(a) 
and vocational ТИР 7955 
group cohesiveness and, 76 
individual differences ү 
6251(a) 
juvenile delinquency &, 6335(a) 
mental patients &, 7410(a) 
motor behavior in children &, 615 
perception, fear of competition &, 3447 
repressive & obsessive reactions to, 3310 
response to, & intelligence, 6217(a) 
transfer &, with anxiety, 6245(a) 


nion to, 


Fairy tales, as psychotherapy method, 4466 
Fait accompli, cognitive dissonance &, 5363 
Faith (See also Belief) 


meaning in life &, 3572 
rediscovery of, 3308 
supervision &, 4832 
Familiarity (See also Experience; Practice) 
association &, 7204 
conditioning &, 841 
expectancy generalization &, 5382 
recall & learning with, 5490 
size perception &, 7010 
with word, & word intelligibility, 5295(a) 
Familism, 7673 
marriage course effect on, 2354 
Family (See also Divorce; Father; 
Marriage; Mother; Parent; Sibling) 
academic achievement &, 1254, 4775 
accord, & democratic home climate, 5859 
adjustment in rural girl &, 1254 
adolescents’ attitudes toward, in Mexico & 
Puerto Rico, 5801 
agency, school referrals &, 7797 
Arabian, disintegration of, 1270 
attitudes, measurement of, 2028 
GER toward, of adolescents, factors, 


peptic ulcer &, 1862(a) 
authority & affection patterns in, 1252 
background, drug addiction &, 8049(a) 
friends &, 5917 
juvenile delinquency &, 6323 
marital happiness &, 7688 
marriage &, 5917 
mental illness &, 5908, 8137 
occupational choice &, 5917 
personality &, 7489, 7688 
, „ Schizophrenia & 6354, 6359, 6373 
bird, flocking &, 2582 
Book centered) intelligence of children &, 


care for patient, & success prediction, 3173 
as ud development research problem, 


Group; 


2 
child rearing practices of, defense against. 
aggression &, 4122(a) 
defense mechanisms against anger &, 
4130(a) 
in Puerto Rico, 7643 
child’s perception of, 4136 
classification of, 2827 
cohabitation problems of old and young 
in, 1256 
constellation, personality &, 5917 
council, in communication barrier reduc- 


tion, 7691 
Counseling, Adlerian, 5934 
creativit: 473 


&, 
Cross cultural comparisons, 5836 
culture & 7693 
disorganization, 8113 
lelinquency rates &, 6208 
dynamics in, 7747 
psychological effects on children & par- 
ents of, 6208 
role of father with children from, 1100 
social functioning in, 2994 
of disturbed adolescents, multiple impact 
orthopsychiatry for, 4489 
dynamics, 4926, 7672, 7684 
understanding of, 1277 
он! disturbance in adolescents &, 
gifted, case study of, 976 
illness’ effect on, 1863 
Indian, in Uganda, 7649 
intelligence of rural girl &, 1254 
interrelations in, diagnosis method, 1265 
interviewing, 7794 
in Japan, 5859 
japanese vs, U.S. attitudes toward, 1222 
HD. cultural evolution &, 1236 
lack of, Rorschach data &, 3213 
large, economic factors in, 4271 
life, childhood anxiety in, 6177 
love in, & adolescent behavior, 4142 
of рыт adolescent, socia! perception 
п, а 
аааз in children &, 8028 
mental disorder 


ital adjustment, 6355 
for, 3046 
4275 


nurturance, adult personality &, in Jamaica 
FOU KU m 

age а! 
one-parent, eR "of, 2028 
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orientation towards, with age, 1251 
in Р; 1240 


pattern, aíter frontal lobotomy, 8149 

perception of, in children, 4136 

planning, in U.S., 2927 E 

Dre & authority in, marital happiness &, 
2 


76! 
psychodrama with, 4494 
relations, academic achievement &, 8325(a) 
& marital success, 7674 
ETÉ to psychosomatic diagnosis &, 
1 


response to disaster &, 1181 
retirement &, 1147 
role, hysteria &, 8213 J 
rural vs. urban, rearing practices in, 2827 
schizophrenia, acting out &, 6350 
schizophrenia &, 3298, 4512, 6346, 6357, 
6369, 6370, 8123 
of schizophrenics, stereotyped role mainte- 
nance in, 4697 
treatment implications of, 8161 
service agency, group therapy in, 2968 
size, academic achievement &, 8311 
kisal, -factors effecting perception of, 


intelligence &, 4048 
job satisfaction &, 2197 
socialization &, 1155 
solidarity in, ritual &, 1506 
structure, 7793 
diagnosis of, through projective tests, 


schizophrenia &, 6374 
tension in, emotional disturbance &, 6141 
in therapy, social functioning of, 2993 
truancy &, 3225 
type 101, fables’ responses in children &, 
9 


Family romance (See also Oedipus) 
transference derivatives of, 4336 
Fantasy (See also Autism; Daydreaming; 
Dreaming; Imagery), 7988 
& affect, & figure-ground organization, 7180 
aggression. (See 
children's defensive responses to, religious 
preference &, 5849 
evocation of, pictorial ambiguity of TAT 
&, 7895(a) 
in identification measurement, 1249 
9f incorporation, & Masochism, 3192 
Liebstod, fear ol death &, 3328 
in schizophrenia, 4666 
Farming (See also Rural) 
eee & values of those going into, 
п 
лаш choice, after training, Israel, 
by тека psychological characteristics, 


college achievement in, 2020 
ENS ES of agricultural scientists in, 


tenant operators, selection method, 8446(a) 
work attitudes in, & mobility, 3492 
Farsightedness (See Hyperopia) 
Fastigial nucleus, lesion of, physiological def- 
icits with, 363 
Fasting (See Food deprivation) 
Father (See also Family; Mother; Parent) 
absence of, effects of, 2832, 5938 
mother-son relations &, 4635 
alcoholics? perception of, 3189 
attitude of, & child adjustment, 3139 
attitudes toward, in kibbutz children, 2919 
-child relations, 1606 Ч 
child's concept of Ere & 2135 
criminal, inality in son &, 3243 
disciplinary ineffectuality of, & child ad- 
justment, 3139 
-fixated, & sex crime victim, 3210 
D y with, 4458 
da with, delinquency in son &, 
e for children from broken homes 
ot, 
income of, administrators & employees’ 
attitudes &, 2880 cac 
& та: ity concepts in children, 2135 
sys level of (See Occupational 
ocupatia; of, & attitudes toward Negro, 
ee of Indian children &, 


perceived similarity to, & adjustment in 
boys, 2822 


enl &, 6371 
of schizophrenics, defenses in, 4517 
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Faith 
Feeding 


WA from, & children's problems, 


significance of, 5938 
жщ сална & physical fitness, 
аа d criminality in son &, 


eee НЕ 7681 
raternity pledging, 
litical belief &, 5813 
ussian men's views of, 7657 
зел typing of interests &, 5673 
traits of, factor analysis of, 7508 
Jes (See also. Motivation; Sleep depriva- 
tion 
arm movement apasi &, 3851 
attention &, 847. 
biochemical aspects of, 7085 
factors in, 7115(а) 
flicker fusion & 3798 —— 
measurement, in metal mine workers, 6652 
MMPI scores &, 2757 
polyopia &, monocular, 5195 
production & measurement of, 
7105(a) 
after racing, measurement of, 694 
in railway engineers, 2247 
кыдо, mcis E Aca 
orm 
Fear (See also Emotion; Motivation; Phobia) 
associations with words of, 7156 
bodily changes in, 6431 
in children, 6146 
como ANE that arouse, interest value 


, 76! 
coping vs. avoiding behavior &, 1703 
C ues interval &, 3980(a) 
of death, 2618 
exploratory behavior &, 8041 
hypnotically induced, & vocabulary, 7093 
imprinting &, 822 
meprobamate effect on, 3079 
in monkey, 418 
music effect on, 3111 
opinion change &, 7694 
primary drive &, 626 
response to novelty &, rat, 3814 
silence &, 1002 
temporal lobe stimulation &, 402 
verbal response measurement, 3885 
Fear Conditioning (See also Avoidance learn- 
ing; Escape learning; Learning), 626 
carbon dioxide &, 873 
chlorpromazine & ECS effects on, 814 
generalization & inhibition in, 7278(a) 
number & timing of reinforcement in, 5522 
reserpine &, guinea pig vs. rat, 5531 
tem factors in, 3968 
word association &, 891 
€ pulling, age & crowding factors in, 
5 


їп rat, 


Fechner colors, on television, 487 
Feeblemindedness (See Mental retardation) 
Feedback (See also Knowledge of results; Re- 
inforcement) 
delayed, Bearing а, 4760 
layed, i 
& loudness recruitment, 6500 
& speech, 52. 
at и к RO 
у 
group learning &, 1182 
inct-appetite conceptions &, 2555 
model, control & monitoring &, 4868 
th analysis, 5034. 


in mnel research, 2160 
problem solving efficiency &, 5573 
responsiveness to, in sci hrenics vs. 


normals, 4681(a) 
self-insight &, 5573. 


Smal group organization = 5696(а) 


theory, Swt 
SU tion &, 5390 
on &, 
{тай control as system of, 4875 
Е Eating) 
peche, pee d t &, in infant mon- 


peat (Sog Breast feeding) 
co dup Aet DUDAS deprivation’, 


in fy, 2537 

of goose, & plant growth, 2569 

in nuthatch, 2579 
fant relies, if dog, 7108 
апі їп A 

in swordtail fish, 2585 


Feeding 
Food deprivation 


technique, mother’s personality & infant, 
991 


thumbsucking &, 3219 
in zygoptera, 2556 
Feeling (See also Emotion) 
of being understood, a phenomenal analy- 
sis of, 4358 
bibliography, 194 
communication of, expression &, 708 
descripion & acceptance of, by children, 
7144(a) 
difference limen determination for, 5115 
graphic representation of, 3016 
high intensity sound &, 2240 
perception, in small groups, 2873 
will & imagination &, 3569 
Femininity (See Masculinity-femininity) 
Feral child (See also Isolation/social), 4258, 
58: 


27 
autism &, 3191 

Ferguson Hospital Adjustment Scale (See Hos- 

pital Adjustment Scale) 

Festinger, cohesiveness-attraction theory, 2597 
dissonance theory, 5363, 5364, 5365, 5373 
information seeking theory of, 4176 

Fetishism (See also Sex) 

б cerebral basis of, 8200 
lysergic and diethylamide &, 6428 

Fetus (See also Neonate; Pregnancy) 

оша in, & language development, 


radiation on, locomotion after, rat, 2443 
reflex behavior in, 2806 
Fibrositis, as psychosomatic disorder, 4728 
Fiducial limits (See Confidence limits) 
Field-dependence hypothesis, personality &, 
2798 


Field theory (See also gestalt psychology), 
3593, 6701, 6725 
border blurring &, 7046(a) 
group focal conflict & 1591 
hypnosis &, 3594 
social power &, 7534 
teacher education &, 6517 
Field/visual (See Visual field) 
Fighting (See Aggression) 
Figural adaptation, nature of, 7019(a) _ 
Figural aftereffect (See also Aftersensation) 
brain damage &, 6476(a) 
brightness & hue differences in, 3782 
displacement quantification in, 249$ 
individual differences'in, 6940 
after isolation/perceptual, 5150 
kinesthetic, distance gradient in, 603 
factors in, 2434 
memory &, 456 
negative aftereffects vs., 5184 
nonsatiational, 2501 
Osgood iye theory vs. Kohler-Wallach, 


recovery from, measurement of, 5264 
response decrement in, 527, 528 
retinal size &, 518 
& reversal rate, 5192 
review, 3684 
of seen movement, critique of Spitz's ex- 
planation of, 5199 
set &, 547 
sociability &, 6940 
statistical interpretation of, 174 
statistical learning analysis of, $242(a) 
stimulus satiation &, 505 
Figure (See also Form perception; Ground; 
Visual field) 
as gradients, & contrast threshold, 


a 
сеир with quasi-circular stimuli, 


distance between, & aftereffect displace- 
ment, 2495 
drawing (See Drawing) 
-ground, & effect, & fantasy, 7180 
equivalent stimulus & 3838 
ж reorganization, punishment &, 


-ground reversal, with age, 703 
& anagram solution, 951 
double-cubes, 459 
in hearing, 598 
illumination &, 5190 
learning of, 2469 
size of figure & line width in, 2469 
memory of, recognition vs. recall, 3978 
size, figure-ground reversal &, 2469 
Figure Preference Test (Welsh), California 
Public Opinion Scale vs., уен) 
Figure Test of Intelligence (See Intellignece/ 
Figure Test of) = 
Fiji Islands (See Cultures) 
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Film (See also Cinema) 

in testing of clinical students, 2421 
Films, on audiology, bibliography, 5043(b) 
Finch (See also Species) 
behavior in, 3850 : dish 
discrimination learning in, social interac- 

tion's effect on, 3952 

internal inhibition in, with age, 2702 
problem solving in, with age, 928 
singing in, 646 

learning of, 3869 —— _ 
social interaction & learning in, 839 


Finger (See also Han 


d 
localization, right-leít discrimination &, 
3808 


localization & praxis, 2520 

response latency to vibration, 2560 
tapping (See Tapping) 3 
-thumb span, in size perception, 485 


Finger span, scaling of, 609 

Finland (See Cultures) 

Fireman, on Kuder Preference Record, 6157 
FIRO (See Interpersonal) 

Fish (See also Species) 


aggression & personal bonds in, 4193 

BOL-148 bioassay in, 3043 

bottom-dwelling, behavior in, 2586 

counting ability in, 3862 

drug evaluation with, 1464 

evolution in, 3826 

lateral line CR in, & cerebellum's role, 385 

learning in, apparatus, 4964 

locomotion & feeding & courtship in, 2585 

LSD reaction in, 5047 ia 

rat vs, in probabilistic discriminative 
learning, 7312(a) 

reinforcement/intermittent in, vs. rat, 4013 


аала depressive with dermatitis &, 


1 

infantile stimulation effect on, rat, 3865 
in projective techniques, 

reinforcement. &, 887(a) 


Fixation/visual (See also Eye movements) 


alternation, with diplopia, fusion &, 2491 
disappearance of test object &, 5254 
Weg induced by, 3874 

illusion &, 5273 

image movement relative to retina in, 3778 
induction &, 497 

interference &, 488 

memory image &, 7220 

monocular, retinal image motion in, 7013 
DEDE method for determination of, 


recognition &, 5269 

saccades & drifts in maintenance of, 
6977(a) 

in searching, 482 

vertical-horizontal illusion &, 509 


Be са тоді: тазе) Sie. Ri 
on 5 ү 
ү S Re ling Ease (See Reading Ease 


Flexin (See Drugs) 
Flicker (See also Stroboscopy) 


brightness contrast &, 6961(a) 
cerebellar cortex responses to, 377 
ШҮ gend responses of eye to, 


83 (a; 
cortical & subcortical effects of, 370 
cortical potential patterns &, 6896 
difference threshold for, factors, 465 
edges effect in, 6998 
imprinting &, in baby chicks, 3841 
as inherent noxious stimulus, 7112 
luminous efficiency functions &, 7031 (a) 
optic nerve response to, 514 
prolonged ure to, effects, 5176 
Study method, new, 6966(a) 
temporal coding of sei data &, 6921 
white noise matching with, cross-sensory, 


5287 
In fusion (See also Visual perception), 


age &, 519, 5210 
alternating duration of flicker in, 5207 
area &, 5256 
averaging of data in, 7014 
brain damage & 3746 
with EEG, 3744 
cerebral respnose to light &, 3744 
elevation of, through retina by Pass, in 
domestic hen, 3828(a) 
fatigue &, 3798 
in fly, 2578 
formulation for, 6991(a) 
foveal & peripheral responses to, 515 
intelligence in old age &, 4153 
light-dark ratio & 519 
methedrine &, 1564 
vs. optical chronaxie, 7024 
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peripheral intensity & location on, 5255(a) 
phosphene & 5210 — 
& portion of retina stimulated, 5257 
process vs, reactive schizophrenia &, 8167 
pulse-to-cycle fractions &, 6958 
range of normal for visual fields by, 5239 
rate of pulse onset & decline in, 6959 
research review, 486 
retinal photoreceptors &, 7005(a) 
set & 3779 
single neuron of visual cortex & 6889 
sleep deprivation &, 7100 
striated fields’ effect on, 5214 
time between stimuli & 3776 
training of observer & 7015 
visual acuity &, dynamic, 5188 
white noise effect on, 2236 

Flight orientation, Gemelli’s contribution to, 

5070 


Flooding, extinction of avoidance learning &, 
5501 


Florida (See Cultures) 
Flourescence, & gray content of surface colors, 
6978 
Fly (See also species) 
courtship in, 5330 
feeding in, 2537 . 
geotaris in, heredity of individual differ- 
ences in, 5117(a) 
mounting in, visual factors, 2578 
sex behavior in intersexes of, 2551 
sexual isolation between species of, 2564 
Wheat Bulb, behavior in, 2540 3 
Flyer's Picture Choice Test (See Picture 
Choice Test (Flyer)) | А 
Flying (See Aircrew; Air travel; Pilot; Space 
travel) É 
Flying object (unidentified), analysis of, 6693 
Focus, depth of, 530, 538 
Foetus (See Fetus) 
Folie à deux, 4688 
Folklore, psychoanalysis &, 3060 
Folkways, 1243 
cross cultural comparisons, 5836 n 
Food (See also Alimentary system; Anorexia; 
Eating; Mastication; Obesity; Stomach) 
allergy (See Allergy) 
-associated stimulus, activity level &, 635 
attitudes toward, bases for changing of, 


2601 
caloric value of, taste sensitivity and, 5311 
habits, bibliography, 260 
. , physiological of, 2601 
infant monkey's initial responses to, 2565 
intake, disturbance of, ета symp- 
, tom, in children, 4623 
liquid, for experimental animals, 55 
pellet feeding E PARES 74 
plant growth, defecation by goose &, 2569 
preference, experimental change of, 619(a) 
& food monotony, 679 
„heredity & moth, 645 
rumination, 4557 
salt, drive properties of, in adrenalecto- 
mized rats, 5338(a) 
m rations of, psychological effects of, 


00! 
as therapy for children, 3080 
To ана (See also Hunger; Motiva- 
jon 
activity level &, 2563 
radiated vs. normal rats, 7109 ү 
approach tendency after reduction of, with 
Shock, 2637 
conditioning &, 7251(a) 
SEM conditioning performance &, 


discrimination learning &, 864, 3992 

with sucrose incentive, 808 
exploratory behavior &, 5353(a) 
extinction &, 2689(a) 
handling effect on survival from, 7450 
hoarding &, rat, 3846 
Hull-Leeper drive discrimination &, 3920 
length, & conditioning, 7315 
level of, & maze learning, 7245(a) 
light reinforcement &, 3988 
response strength as function of, 2634 
Schedule of, & running, 7202 
secondary ^ reenforcement strength — & 

7264 (8) 

self-stimulation of brain &, 2454 
SENE generalization as function of, 


taste after, vs. eating, 5311 k 
thyroid level &, on operant responding, 
„Tat, 2648 

time perception &, 896 

variable interval responding &, 771 
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Food deprivation 
F Scale 


& water deprivation, with separate reduc- 
tions, 2591(a) 
weight &, rat, 5113 
Food monotony, 679, 727 


equivalent stimulus & 3838 hearing in, 7063 | 
‘ional reaction in, 2531 


len &, 2493 ti 
halo effect a, 2499 Fromm-Reichmann, F., selected papers of, 4550 
after isolation/perceptual, 5150 Frontal lobe, ablations, grasping reflex after, 


Food satiation (See also Motivation) memory in, recognition vs. recall, 3978 51562 19 
conditioned, secondary motivation &, in parrot, 3957 conditioning &, 405 
7176(a) practice &, 539 EEG in, rat, 384 — _ 
discrimination learning &, with sucrose in- after prolonged flicker exposure, 5176 lesion in (See also Brain damage) 


centive, 898 
inhibition of CR after, 797 
self-stimulation of brain &, 6861 
sucking in puppies &, 2552 
Foot, bl removed from, & electrodermal re- 
sponse, 2459 
-to-foot transfer, in pursuit task, 2526 
Force, apparent, scales of, 5348 
one handed vs. two handed, 4873 
vs. reward, conformity &, 4222(a) 
shape & size of door handle &, 4873 
Forced choice technique, 110 
for administrative orientation of super- 
visors, 2180(a) 
& check list scale, for rating of instrument 
flying, 8526(a) 
critical incident use in, 6619 
in d’ estimation, 588 
in form preference test, 175 
least vs. most phrases in, 7396 
Ron UE Scale using, for servicemen, 


in officer performance scale, 3472 

for over & under achievement, 8410(a) 

in patrolmen evaluation, 2286(a) 
pacte method, in design analysis, 


vs. rating scale, on Edwards Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule, 4386(a) 
in = Manifest Anxiety Scale, 7848, 


theory & experimental test of, 4991(a) 
transparency in, 6034 
true-false test vs., 4991(a) 
Forebrain, discrimination learning &, 5135 
electrical stimulation of, hunger & andro- 
en &, 2454 
lesion in, & higher nervous activity dis- 
turbances, 8268 
& operant learning, 6885 
vision &, 2531 
Foreman (See also Supervision) 
attitudes in, & communication, 2200 
critical incident study of, 2192 
evaluation of performance of, 6619 
general foreman vs., conception of forman's 
, Job responsibility, 6624 
identification with management in, 2184 
job performance criterion for, 6634(a) 
Job performance in, 3489 
im, Satisfaction in, 2186 
leadership in, superiors’ vs. subordinates’ 
perception of, 6614 
observation in job analysis of, 3502 
perception of, workers' prediction of, fac- 
tors, 8459 
responsibility of, 2183 
selection of, testing variables, 2168 
-worker relationship, 8459 
Forensic psychiatry, 6839(b) 
orgetting (See also Extinction; Inhibition; 
arning; Memory; Retention) 
amnesic syndrome &, 3997 
interference &, 2387 
Physiology &, 2387 
Tecency &, 3964 
Form (See also Figure) 
of спама in darkness with motion 
4 parallax, 2479 
association value of, 691 
шш Maps сау 
п delayed response, 16(a. 
Formboard (Sequin-Goddard), brain damaged 
patients e 6479 dl Gi 
m perception (See also Figure; Ground), 
428, S274. É d : 


age &, 3799 
attention &, 505 
brightness contrast &, 6994 

anging forms & apparent motion, 2503 
& color reaction, personality test, 2766 
ортен, association value & practice іп, 


constancy in, 5248 
intelligence &, 2727 
in monkey, 939 

in daylight vs. ‘electric light, 501 
imination, in octopus, 2504 

, in rats vs. mice, 2692 

displacement with quasi-circular stimuli, 


double-cubes in, 459 


recognition, position of form &, 2486 
redundancy effect on, 7022(a) 
scaling in, & adaptation level, 6979 
tactual, vision &, 1932 
temporal lobectomy & monkey, 3926 
time error &, 5234(a) 
visual masking &, 6938 
Form preference (See also Esthetics) 
age &, 5653 
authoritarianism &, 3412 
in children, 2842 
forced choice test of, 175 
in imprinting, 7102 à 
Iutedependence of successive judgments 
in, 736 
as al acuity test for infants, 2474 
Hostess cuan & homes (See also Adoption), 


Children's council as therapy in, 6152 
self-image of, 7499 
Fourier Curve, for psychological data, 4948(a) 
Fovea (See also Eye) 
area-intensity relations at threshold in, 543 
border blurríng &, 7046(a) 
inhibition in, 515 
central, luminosity determinations in, with 
illuminance, 6964(a) 
quantum efficiency, 6995 
D senaltivity, & retinal illuminance, 
031(а; 
threshold, energy requirements for, 7038(a) 
peripheral luminance &, 5229(a) 
Fox (See also Species) 
sexual behavior & baying in, 3868 
de D. Н. Lawrence, homosexuality &, 


Fraction (See Number) 

Fragrance (See Odor) 

Frame of reference, individual behavior &, 707 
measurement of, 7622(a) 
qualitative, aspiration level &, 5386 

France (See Cultures) 

Free association (See Association, free) 

Free will, 992 
instincts & biochemical influences &, 6695 

Freezing behavior, stress in pregnancy of 

mother &, 2541 

French Test of Insight (See Insight Test 

ге (3% D clonal) 

renquel (See Drugs, azacyclon: 

Freudianism (See also Psychoanalysis) 
concepts of, methodological study, 3586 
literary writers & critics & 5648 
vs. Pavlovianism, 10, 11, 26, 2381, 2383 
voluntarism of Schopenhauer & Nitzsche 

on, 2330 

Freud, S., Adler &, 3569 

Adler's theory vs., of oral character, 5964 

of paranoid schizophrenia, 4936 

Adler vs. socioeconomic status of patients 
&, 3574 

biography, 251 

character traits of, 4939 

dual instinct theory of, entropy & com- 
munication theory &, 1310 

errors in system of, 6710 

as existentialist, 2337 

Hippocrates &, 301 

moral & intellectual implications of, 4934 

psychiatry &, 3060 

religious beliefs of, 6829 

Spe & Nitzsche’s influence оп, 


theory of mind of, 3596 
value system of, socioeconomic status of 
patients &, 3574 
еса disease (See Paramyoclonus multi- 
lex: 
Friendship (See also Acquaintanceship) 
in adolescence, guide for, 3398 
bibliography, 2857 
as contract decision factor, 2306 
‘amily background &, 5917 
as incentive for 001 children, 7559(a) 
popular students’ vs. social isolates’ views 
_ of, 2048 
similarity as determinant of, 7590(a) 
„ in women, 4188(a) 
Frigidity (See also Sex) 
childbirth breakdown &, 4684 
Frog (See also Species) 
bioelectrical reactions of brain in, 5142 
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food consumption & taste for glucose 
Slaginus &, monkey, 3747 
nystagmus &, monkey, 
Porteus Maze Test &, 2780 
Somesthesia after, 368 
thinking &, 3345 
visual discrimination &, 2450 
potassium chloride on, & spreading cortical 
depression, 2437 
tumor in, excitation in motor analyzer &, 


5125 
Frontal lobectomy (See also Frontal lobotomy; 
Psychosurgery; Temporal lobectomy) 


anxiety &, 8062 


Frontal lobotomy (See also Frontal lobectomy; 
Psychosurgery; Ti 


tomy) 
ter, with sensory stimula- 
tion, 


atractic drugs with, 4419 

behavior after, 8149 

conditioning &, 405 

diagnostic category &, 6483 

effects of, 1551 

follow up of, 1469, 1865 

SW of surgery in, longitudinal study, 
419 

modified, psychological aspects of, 6490(a) 

as pain relief, 8230 

Pathways Test &, follow-up, 4408 

prediction of psychological change after, 
with Rorschach, 6471 

schizophrenic’s test performance with, fol- 
low-up, 4700 

sex behavior after, 8193 

vocabulary &, 1894 


activity level 
372 


Frustration (See also Aggression; Conflict; 
Emotion) 


aggression &, 3327, 7405 
Amsel's theory of, 808 
anticipatory, reinforcement schedule on 
acquisition &, 2659 
anxiety &, 6272 
authoritarianism &, 6272 
Barker & Dembo & Lewin study reinter- 
preted, 4117 
children's reaction to, 6409(a) 
measurement of, method, 6041 
delinquincy &, 4658 
imination learning &, 5530 
displacement of ion &, 3416 
Фере reaction to, 1642(a) 
goal box response &, 265: 
motor response &, 8179(a) 
pedophilia &, 4622 , 
prejudice & 1195 


preoedipal, mses to, 4721 
Promotional, attitudes toward manage- 
ment, 8463 


reaction to, & motivation development, 
7485(a) 
of those with peptic ulcers, 1642(a) 
realistic responses to, in adolescent boys, 
4119(a) 
regression &, 4117 € 
reinforcement vs. nonreinforcement &, 933 
IO TENUES of the instinct of possession, 
research review, 1037 
in selective learning, 738 
sexual, rape &, 76: 
small dose of, as aid in psychotherapy, 


7903 
then integrative value of concept's in, 
3589 


tolerance, in deliquents, 4643 

group behavior &, 7571 

thumbsucking &, 3219 
cS VERS version. d ET 
children's form, aggression in mentally re- 
Finnish chidren om, 1427 

i: Iren on, 
Indian adaption of, standardization of, 

140; 


7 
арап al children on, 5823 
Же children's reaction to, 6143 
reliability vn of, 4388 
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ession &, 5629 
MET vs. other tests, 4375 


Frustration Test/Rosenzweig Picture, HS 


validity, 3007 —— 
F Scale (See California F Scale) 


Fugue 
Goldeney 


Fugue (See also Amnesia) 
hypnosis &, 5325 
Function, naming ability, intelligency &, 
5590(b) $ 
Function availability, problem solving &, 966, 
967, 968, 972 
Fundamentalism, in industrial psychology, 3519 
Fun, Work, and Friends Test (Staples), sta- 
bility of high school students’ scores on, 


2 
Fusion/binocular (See also Visual perception) 
in diplopia, 2491 
of uncrossed & crossed double images, & 
depth perception, 3802 


Galton composite picture technique, modifica- 
tion & application, 4959 

Galvanic skin response (See Electrodermal re- 
sponse) 

Galvanometer, mirror-type recording, 2344 

Gambling (See Probability learning) 

Game theory (See Probability learning) 

Gang (See Delinquency/juvenile; Group) 

Ganser syndrome, 1785 

Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests (See 
Reading Tests/Gates Advanced Primary) 

Gates Basic Reading Tests (See Reading Tests/ 
Gates Basic) 

Gates Primary Reading Tests (See Reading 
"Tests/Gates Primary) ) 
Gates Reading Readiness Test (See Reading 

Readiness Test (Gates)) 
Gates Reading Survey (See Reading Survey 
(Gates) ) no 
Gating, diagnosis in psychotherapy &, 6030(a) 
Gelb effect, as contrast effect, 546 
Gemelli, obituary, 5077 
obituary & portrait, 6811 
General, laptation syndrome (Selye), 
also Stress) 
& adrenal cortex & stress, 406 
conflict &, 3339 А 
General Anxiety Scale (See Anxiety Scale/ 


(See 


General) М 
General Aptitude Test Battery, academic 
achievement &, 6573 
age & aptitude change on, 4828 
Airman Classification Battery vs., 4840 
job performance prediction from, 4828 


Generalization (See also Concept; Organiza- 
tion/behavioral & mental) 
adjustment &, with age, 851 
conditioned suppression &, 5505 
of expectancies for delayed reinforcement, 
7259(a) 
facilitation of, 889 
gradient, extinction’s effect on, 3939 
learning grammar &, 940 
partial reinforcement &, 5507(a) 
punctuation learning &, 4796 
spatial, probability Дыш & 855 
in verbal conditioning, 7205(a) 
‚ affect-relevant words &, 7309 (a). 
Generalization/response, awareness &, 3930 
to time, 7095 
Generalization/stimulus (See also Effect/spread 
of; Equivalent stimulus; Learning; Transfer) 
achievement imagery &, 861 
age &, 6955 
in aphasics, 4750 
approach-avoidance conflict &, 3995 
attitude formation &, 1011(a 
auditory intensity gradient, rat, 3972 
bi-directional, to auditory stimuli, 791 
in complex verbal behavior, 5488(a) 
between cortical & MR CS, 3924 
да degree & oligophrenics, with age, 


discrimination learning &, 5455, 5538 
drive level &, 2576, 4560 

extinction &, 2689(a) 

of fear, 7278(a) 

as food deprivation function, 2576 
gradient, in mental disorder, 4560 

_ model for, 4977 

in grammar usage, 7715 

in imprinting, 823 

inhibition &, 5517 

intralist & interlist similarity &, 923(a) 
in алнып relations in problem solving, 


mediated, semantic differential performance 
"ча, 5867 (a) 2 

in mentally retarded, 5423(a) 
meprobamate &, 6095 

phases in, 7305 

psychoanalytic symbolism &, 7796(a) 
reinforcement schedule effect on, 5454 

in Rorschach test, 3966 

in secondary reinforcmeent, 7193 
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semantic, 914, 936, 5459, 5516, 5526(a) 
partial response identities in, 755 
preformed associations in, 2668 

similarity &, 874 

speech thresholds &, 5281 

statistical learning theory &, 6757 

stimulus intensity preference &, 5427 

summation in, 826 

time variable in, 3929 (a) 

verbal, in schizophrenics, 1779(a) 

voluntary responses &, 7214(а) 1 

along wavelength & angular orientation 

dimensions, 7203(a) [ 

Genetics (See also Eugenics; Heredity) 
methodology & statistics in, 3737 
textbooks, 2427 

Geniculate body (See Thalamus) 

Genius, environment & 7464 
nature of, 7331 
personality adjustment in, 4089(a) 

Gentling (See also Handling) 

body growth &, in rats, 5357 

stress response &, in rats, 5357 

weight & stress reactions with, 676 

Geometry (See also School muc 

application to practical problems, 2024 

children's conception of, 8354 

learning of, 955 

principles of thinking &, 4023 

teaching of, 4027 

Geotropism (See also Orienting response; Trop- 


ism) 
heredity of individual differences in, fly, 
5117(3) 
Geriatrics (See also Gerontology; Old Age), 
7505(b) 
group etap with patients in, 6137 
research in, & rehabilitation, 1138 
Germany (See Cultures) 
сс (See also Geriatrics; Old аде), 


industrial, 2163 
social, 2851 
Gesell Developmental Schedules (See Develop- 
mental Schedules (Gesell)) 
Gestalt psychology (See also Field theory), 
25, 892, 6725 
applications of, 3577 
behaviorism vs., 7448 
education for mentally retarded &, 4801 
Japanese interest in, 2390 
learning theory of, 6723(b) 
perception &, & retention, 5263 
Scientific knowledge &, 4925 
thinking &, 6724(b) 
problem solving &, 39 
schizophrenia &, 3304 
subception &, 3760 
thinking &, 966 
Gesture (See Expression) 
G-forces (See Acceleration/bodily; Gravitation) 
Ghiselli Self-Description Inventory (See Self- 
Description Inventory (Ghiselli)) 
Боташ косар А 
iftedness (See о Acceleration/academic; 
PM exceptional; Creativity; Genius), 


aggression &, 3413 
associations in, with age, 7347 
average pepis VS., in reading accomplish- 
„ment & expectation, 2003 
bibliography, 1098(b) 
in childhood, 7461, 8314 
college persistence in, 4815 
communication skills in, 4803 
curriculum enrichment &, 2059 
definitions of, 4508 
detection of, methods, 4051 
developmental characteristics in, 7355 
© ys & education of, 2065 
epo of schooling in, factors, 
educational guidance for, 4508 
lucation for, 2066, 2069, 2070, 2071, 
4800, 8380, 8384 JE 
bibliography, 6788(b) 
emerging quality of, in United States, 


in Massachusetts, 2072 
, Teview of literature, 8379 
in elementary school children, 6518 
enrichment program reactions in, 3417 
family, case study, 976 
аш meaning of unknown words in, 


guidance for, 8318 

identificaion of, 2000, 2066, 2069, 2070 
individual instruction for, 2063, 2077 
intelligence scores with age in, 4157 
interest patterns of, 4799 
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masculinity-femininity &, 8116 
mentally retarded vs., physical & mental 
differences in, 4039 
motivation of, 2075 
neglect of, reasons, 3129 
parent of, а guide for, 7461 2 
personality & social development in, 1123 
personality in, 4089(a) 
Rorschach responses, 7831 
with age, 7749 
school curriculum for, 2068 & 8320 
& school environment, 3374 
social acceptance by classmates of, 1197 
social isolation as characteristic in, 2737 
special classes attitudes in, 8387 
super-gifted, education for, 3421 
typical adolescents vs., leadership test 
scores in, 5701 | т 
табаа in, group counseling &, 
1 


& personality, 4786 
Gill, psychotherapy theory, 3118 
Giraffe (See also Species) 
color perception in, 5178 
Girl (See also Adolescence; Childhood; Woman; 
Young Adulthood) 
attitudes in, 1089 E У. 
delinquency in (See Delinquency/juvenile) 
early & late maturing, TAT data in, 4128 
father absence effect on, 2832 
interest in, socioeconomic status of boy &, 


2813 
in kibbutz, autobiography, 1129 б 
maternal separation, & later schizophrenia, 


3258 
mental disorder in, & mother-daughter re- 
lations, 4685 
occupation choice in, personality &, 3146 
-parent relations, in adolescence, 1258 
rural, intelligence & adjustment factors in, 


1254 
E nat in, & symbiosis with mother, 


self-concept in, 2837(a) 
Glare (See Reflectance) 
Glass, for graduating visual stimuli, 75 
Glaucoma, personality & 6429 
Glennon’s Test of Basic Mathematical Under- 
standings (See Mathematical Understandings/ 
Glennon's Test of) 
Global Apperception Technique (See Appercep- 
tion Technique/Global) 
Globulin, gamma, melancholia &, 8187 
Globus pallidus (See Thalamus) 
Glossaries (See Dictionaries) 
Glottal stop, in cleft palate speech, 8089 
Glove (See Clothing) 
Glover, E., psychoanalysis & 1382 
Glucagon, 341 
Glucose (See Drugs) 
Glueck Social Prediction Table (See Social Pre- 
diction Table (Glueck) ) 
Glutamic acid (See Drugs) 
Glutathione, stressful sound &, rat, 3843 
Glycemia (See Blood Sugar) 
Glycosuria (See also Diabetes) 
psychosis &, 6343(b) 
Goal (See also Motivation) 
Arabian ys. American choices of, 2914 
awareness of, 8451 
conflict (See Conflict) 
concept clarification of, 2555 
distance from, & progress towards, in time 
perception, 5393 7 
educational, academic achievement &, in 
women, 6546 
fixed, aspiration level &, 7142 
motivation &, 896 
response, fractional anticipatory, 
manipulation of, 5337 
Setting, in asthmatic children, mother's 
effect on, 6438(a) 
strategy, 3728 E 
Structure, motivation under extreme condi- 
tions &, 3900 
Goal Preference Inventory (Liverant) 
as personality inventory, 7576(a) 
Goat (See also Species) 
visual acuity & color perception in, 5179 
God, belief in benevolence of, correlates, 1229 
children's concept of, 5380 
parental concept &, 1425 
Goiter (See also Thyroid) 
personality with, 3034 
removal of, radiation &, as treatment for 
mental disorder with thyrotoxicosis, 1524 
Gold Coast (See Cultures) 
Goldeneye (See also Species) 
display actions of, 3820 


direct 


Goldstein, K., compensation concept of, vs. 
Adler's concept, 3573 
concept of human nature of, 4942 
contribution to psychoanalytic thought of, 
4921 
motivation theory of, 3890 
religion &, 3700 
theory of psychosis of, 6382 
Wortbergiff concept of, 4291 
Goldstein-Scheerer Object Sorting Test (See 
Sorting Test (Goldstein-Scheerer) ) 
Корш See also. Androgen) 
hypothalamic localization &, 6884 
reticular formation &, 6912 
Good, concept of, 4107 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test (See Draw-a- 
Man Test) 
Goose (See also Species) 
aggression & personal bonds in, 4193 
defection, & plant growth, 2569 
ре response, mental illness prognosis &, 


Gordon Personal Profile (See Personal Profile 
( Gordon) 
& statistics development, 177 
Gottschalat’s Figures (See Embedded Figures 
Test (Gottschaldt)) 
ей Adjective УРИ? List (See Adjective 
Check-List Ооу) 
Government (, зо Organization; Politics) 
education &, 8307 
racial discrimination in housing &, 1230 
research support in 1958, 6697 
cH b therapy in a boarding institution, 


silly of, personality of constituents &, 


Wisconsin State Legislature interpersonal 
relations in, $739 
Grades (See also Academic achievement) 

ae achievement prediction &, 2022, 
ACE scores A academic motivation &, 8407 
adolescents! views of, 3395 

anxiety & college, 4818 

agmen method, & later achievement, 


attitude toward subjects &, 3457 

cheating &, adolescents’ views of, 3395 

College Entrance Examination Board Tests 

VS., in prediction of college success, 2097 

of college freshman, as senior grades pre- 
diction, 3444 

«5 Qualification Tests as predictor of, 


КЕ of, 4809 

in medical college, 2267 

pacing technique, 4821 
о cn ae of, in India, 2111, 4810 
ERES college achievement &, 2100, 
inteligence Кен &, 4788 
intelligence testing &, methodological con- 

Siderations, 4788 

intelligence tests vs., in prediction of aca- 
„ demic achievement, in Japan, 2022 
nisse m unten а, 2091 
iterary aptitude 481 
& MMPI, 3424 
need for Mandardization of, 2093 
Ohio Literacy Test &, 3 452 
VES of achievement in chemistry by, 


in 8 as success predictor in law prac- 
tice, 4886 

reading abilit 

School & College’ Ability Test &, 3441 
self-consistency in giving, 2091 

Ben Tests of Educational Progress 


special programs for gifted &, 8387 

System of, later lemic achievement & 
earlier, 2087 

teachers distribution of, factors, 2114 

of undergraduate, as graduate success pre- 
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VERE. Intelligence Scale for Children &, 
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ка ition of, stages, 787 


/-compoundi &, 1283 
Grandmother, & pe es in children, 7979 


Granularity (See Texture) 
Graphic rating scale, vs. other scaling meth- 
ods, 7620 
Graphology (See Handwriting) 
Grasping, instinctive, & pushing in cattle, 611 
reflex, after frontal lobe ablations, 5136 
Grasshopper (See also 
stridulation in female, 644 
Grassi Block Substitution Test (See Block Sub- 
stitution Test (Grassi) ) É 
Graves De udgment Test (See Design 
Judgment Test (Graves) ) a 
сана (See also — Acceleration/bodily; 
uilibrium; Tilt) 
gio of, psychophysiologic & medical stud- 
ies in, 6854 
vs. visual orientation, in chickens, 2543 
Great Britain (See Cultures) 
Greece (See Cultures) 
Greenfinch (See Finch) 
Gregariousness (See also Motivation) 
in rat, male, 659(a) 
Grief (See also Emotion; Mourning) 
withstanding of, factors in, 1001 
Grooming (See also Preening) 
exploratory behavior &, 631(a) 
methylphenidylacetate & chlorpromazine 
effects on, 5315 
stress in pregnancy of mother &, 2541 
as unlearned behavior in lizard, 2584 
Ground (See also Figure) 
brightness constancy &, 
changes in, & beta roots dar) 
memory for, 3981 
tracking performance &, 4897 
vertical-horizontal illusion &, 508 
Group (See also Aircrew; Community; Cul- 
ture; Family; Interpersonal; lership ; 
Fees Group: Reference Group; Social; Tank 
crew 
рә by, & attractiveness of group, 


achievement wr. in, 5706 
activity-, vs. anal. ical group psychother- 
apy, for schizophrenics, 4435(a) 
for mentally ill, 1643 
Lys of students in Middle East, 


aggregate as, status as social entity, 2885 
attraction, acceptance by group &, 4180 
communication patterns &, 5695(a) 
personality factors &, 5695(a) 
as self-esteem function, 4180 
behavior, evaluation effect on, 7552(a) 
personality models &, 4202 
behavioral fects. of social reward іп 
small, 1159 
behavior in, personality &, 7528 
beliefs & action between, theory, 4249 
d gang as, moral development &, 
аква decision making, & social power, 


coding ш stimulus presentation method 
cohesiveness, 7543 
VES movement estimation &, 


in experimental studies, 5753 
failure effect on, 7614 


tion & раган, 2597 
ud OM efficiency in, factors, 4284 


composition, communication & consensus 
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concept of, 1153 
conflict, 7530, 
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соу ressures in, measurement of, 2103 
ао S psychology of, problematics of, 


decision- Es (See pec Making) 
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problem solving & attitudes after, 


theory & practice of, 4191 
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leader training, emotion ut 2167 
training for nurses, 2. 
volunteer еа їп, 2762 
dynamics, 5707, 7562 
* research in, 5741 
effectiveness, 7605 
ethnic (See Ethnic) 
experience, individual change through, 7740. 
eras members CYRUS on inex- 
nced members in, 
facilita on in, & preis 2875 
formation, aggression in, 4193 
in locust hoppers, 2542 
їп XL insect, 2535 
homogeneity, & problem solving, 954. 
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changes during drinking &, 1695 
in-, acceptance of set of, & authoritarian- 
ism, 5735 
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influence (See Group influence) 
interaction in (See Social interaction 
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norm (See Norm 
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& group norms, 5. 
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prediction of, 4229 
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permissive (See Permissiveness) 
persuasion of, group size & recesses ef- 
fects on, 7617 
problem Dey (See Problem solving) 
processes, 4207 
productivity, authority acceptance & group 
structure in, 4209 
in bi-racial work groups, 2911 
group structure &, 5736 
individual prominent behavior &, 5749 
management consistency &, 6645 
motivation &, 4166 


nrin of, 5712. 
reference (See E group) 
religious thinking in, WS in, 4273 
satisfaction with, status consensus &, 7605 
self-concept & effectiveness in, 4198 
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& problem solving, 5727 
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social ology of, 4214 
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sults of, 7589 
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success, & acceptance of newcomer, 7618. 
task-oriented, personality & behavior 
change from, 7584 
power & satisfaction in, 5737 
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work (See Work group) 
influence (See also Conformity; Culture; 
Influence), 2860, 4096, 4220, 7389, 7403 
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оп alcohol drinking, 1695 
adolescents, 6275 
on ambiguity judgments, 2898 
ascendance-submission &, 2878 
on authoritarianism, autokinetic 
2747 
autokinetic movement estimation &, 2597 
behavior &, 2103 
cheating in school &, 4277 
confidence & motivation vs., 2596 
on confidence & prestige, 2898 
as contract decision factor, 2306 
delinquency &, 3245 
on eating, dog, 7564 
exhibition tendency &, 846 
expectation generalization &, 2609 
on exploratory behavior, 5705 
factors in, 7619 
group behavior &, preschool children, 7571 
group performance &, 2865 
individual behavior &, 7574(a) 
on judgments by the blind, 1940 
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learning &, 4204 ? 
on learning rates in birds, 839 
mental patients’ norms & 3092 
on motor behavior in children, 615 
nature of, 1171 
opinion &, 1183 
opinion change &, 2890 
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on perception, 2861 
ambiguity of stimulus vs. response cer- 
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analytical) 
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therapy, 


absence from, & group acceptance, 3065 
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Group therapy, acting out (See Acting out) 
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analytical, 1586, 3127, 4457, 4465, 6084, 


vs. activity-group therapy, for schizo- 
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dynamics of, 7911 
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principles of, 5932 
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modification of Moreno's method, 5945 
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concepts in, analysis of, 6069 


Guilford Creativity 


Guillemot (See also Species) 
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with Анага (See Delinquency/juve- 
nile, 

desire for, & improvement, 3070 

deviant members in, theory about, 1572 

for drug addicts (See Drug addiction) 

dynamics of, 1569 

early experiments in, 6081 

education &, 1538 

era of, 6128 i 

ethical values changes in, 1536 

existential, 1495 

extra U.S., 248 — 

for family (See Family) —. 

through family, schizophrenics & 4451 

family agencies’ use of, 2968, 6082 

focal conflict in, 1591 

in France, 264 

for geriatric patients, 6137 

group composition in, factors, 7885(a) 

history & advantages of, 1503 

hypertension of patient &, 6445 

improved vs. unimproved prisoners in, 3070 

individual therapy combined with, 4422 

insulin subcoma therapy with, 3042 

interaction in, & therapists’ role in, 4421 

length of, & attitude change, 3065 

marriage neurosis re-enactment in, 4463 

masochism &, 4452 

in mental deficiency (See Mental retarda- 
tion. 

methodology & evaluation of, 1598 

for military personnel, 4455 

for mothers (See Mother) 

nature of, 7912 

in Netherlands, 276. 

for neurotics (See Neurosis) 

occupational, time & intimacy factors in, 

1 


oneness in, 6094 

oral defenses treated by individual &, 1497 

outlook for, 3710 

for paralysis agitans, 3341 

for parents (See Parents) 

patients’ absence from, 4716 

patient's clubs in private practice, 6427 

personality development in, 3039 

playing &, 1481 

ша of patient іп, 1438. 

for prison inmates, problems, 1530 

projective, combining free creation & free 
association as, 4418 

Íor psychotic patients (See Psychosis) 

recorded minutes use in, 6089 

rehabilitation through, of long stay mental 
patients, 4326 

resistance to, by delinquents, 4648 

response to, prediction of, 6001(a) 

in schizophrenia (See Schizophrenia) 

ETE meaning & global significance of, 


selection of patients for, 3067 

self-attitude changes in, 3065 

Social psychiatry approach, 3175 

sociometry in, 3076 

sound recordings in, 1594 

for stutterers, 7876 

Suicide &, 1448 

for surgical addiction, 6075 

for teachers, 3380 

theory & practice, 3072 

therapist as language 
8128(a) 

therapists’ reporting in, analysis of, 317 

Жез, уз. patients' apperceptions in, 


training method for therapists in, 2412 
values in, 6111 

willingness to remain in, factors, 1509 
working through in, 4472 


determiner in, 


Growth (See Body growth; Mental develop- 


ment) 


Guessing (See also Probability learning) 


UAE in, & random reinforcement, 


consistency in, 7320 

negative recency hypothesis in, 5561 
perception & recall of series in, 5158 
preference for round numbers & 5572 


Guidance (See also Counseling) 


early termination of schooling in gi 
children, E 2087 m s 
program, for high school students, 209 
System, need of a total, in India, 2083. 
theory, contemporary, conformity &, 6556 


Battery (See ivi 
Battery (Guilford) e 


Guilford-Zimmerman epe AE Survey (See 
ui 


Temperament Survey (Guilford-Zimmerman) ) 


breeding biology of, 690 
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Guilt (See also Conscience), 7828 
aggression perception &, 3003 
cataplexy &, 6249 
detection of, by GSR, 8260 
discussion effect on paranoia, 4491 
food allergies &, 4730 
hostility &, 8024 
in marriage, 6177 - 
in melancholic & paranoid women, 7967 
in mother of cerebral palsy, 4743 
nature of, 6177 
paranoia &, 6377 
pedophilia &, 6281 
phobias & 6: 
psychoanalysis &, 4939 
religion &, 6177 
response, learning of, 7689(a) 
white supremacy in South &, 2908 
Gusii (See Cultures) i 
Guinea pig (See also. Species) 
auditory sensitivity of, 5297 
cochlear action potential in, 562 
rat vs, reserpine & fear conditioning in, 


5531 
Gull (See also Species) Ach 
comparative behavior in, 3870 
pairing behavior in, 667 
Gur'ianov, E. Y. iography, 3670 
Gurney, V. E., biography, 3082 
Guthrie, E. R., obituary, 4978 
Gymnastics (See Sports) 


Habit acquisition (See Learning) 

Habit extinction (See Extinction) , 

Habit strength (See also Extinction, resistance 
ti 


о) 
drive level &, 2576 
maze learning &, 2640 
nonreinforcement effect on, 7274(a) 
secondary reinforcement strength — &, 
7264(a) 
stimulus change, & training amount, 2633 
UCS intensity &, 2694 ЖЕ pi 
Hair pulling, as stereotyped activity, with 


Halleworden-Spatz syndrome, with paramyo- 
clunus multiplex, & mental disorder, 8150 
Hallucination (See also Hallucinosis), 3309 
afterimage fluctuation of, & pulse fluctua- 
tion, 2 
auditory, 6358(b) 
trifluoperazine &, 6096 
azacyclonol &, 1491 
in cat, 5225 
culture &, 4629 
eidetic imagery &, 2711 
in epilepsy, 4572 
after isolation/perceptual, 5150 "T 
learning through various sense modalities 
&, 3979(a) 
negative, in hypnosis, 3041 
neurophysiological basis of, 8169 
pathogenesis of, 8139 
sensory isolation &, 6180 
sex role inversion &, 3279 
sleep deprivation &, 3260 if 
tactile, as main-depressive psychosis, 4699 
visual, in dying persons, 5575 
Hallucinogens (See Drug; Drugs) 
Hallucinosis (See also Hallucination) 
alcoholic, 1691 ` 
„Suicide attempts &, 4619 
inhibition in perceptive systems &, 3292 
Halo effect, in geometrical pattern perception, 
535, 2499 
rating scale format & 4843 n 
in scoring Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
наше 5.0095 Test 
lalstead Category Test (See Category Tesi 
(Halstead) ) 
Hamburg Wechsler (See Intelligence Scale for 
Children/German Wechsler) 
Hamburg Wechsler Intelligence Scale (See In- 
telligence Scale/German Wechsler-Bellevue) 
Hamlet, homosexuality &, 4602 
Hamster (See also Species) 
development & heredity in, with olfactory 
isolation, 3824 
oarding in, & pretest experience, 2530 
Hand, bilateral ys. unilateral movements, 
clasping, in different ethnic groups, fac 
tors, 1219 
coordination (See Coordination) 
dexterity (See Coordination) 
-еуе coordination (See Coordination) 
grip (See Handgrip) 
movement, linear, aiming accuracy & 
2529 
visual cues &, 2529 
опе vs. two, force to open doors &, 4875 


performance (See also Tapping) 
ushing strength, factors, 2203 
Handedness (See also Laterality) 
brain damage, & reaction time, 8231 
error of the standard &, 6941 
factors in, 1092 
hemispherical dominance & 3743 
localization &, 5194 
mirror drawing & 5333 
test performance &, 2151 
Handgrip (See also Physical strength) 
cross-sensory intensity judgments &, 7122 
force exerted on dynamometer &, 5348 
intelligence &, 4039 
Handicapped (See Physically handicapped) 
Куш, children's interest in, formation of, 
749 
Handling (See also Gentling) 
central nervous system maturation &, in 
rat, 5128 
consummatory response &, with age & 
schools, 382 
defecation &, 7127(a) 
emotionality & stress resistance after, 698 
motor development &, children, 7463 
pre-weaning, learning in rat &, 7248(a) 
as reinforcement, & early feeding experi- 
ences, 2705 
temperament &, swimming in rat &, 7097 
weight gain & mortality with, rat, 7450 
Handling cage, for monkeys, 77 
Hand Skills Test, radioman performance predic- 
tion by, 3475 
submariner 
3551 


performance prediction by, 


Handwriting (See also Composition; Expres- 
sion) 


alcohol &, in alcoholics & normals, 6284 
beginning strokes in, human figure draw- 
ing & 1354 
Шул Perceptual Achievement Forms 
conventions of, & figure drawing, 710 
delayed, 5350 
experiments on, 1320 
inversion of visual field &, 2496 
methods of teaching, comparison of, 
8361(a) 
motor control &, 4791 
pressure, legibility &, 7475 
verbal ability vs., 3432 
Haploscope, tilting, 7000 
ез (See also Elation; Emotion; Motiva- 
ion 
associations with word of, 7156 
truancy &, 3225 
Harshness (See Speech) 
priore Shipley Retreat Scale (See Shipley- 
Hartford Retreat Scale) 
Hartshorn Honesty Test (See Honesty Test 
(Hartshorn) ) 
Hawaii (See Cultures) 
Hay fever (See also Allergy) 
emotional & allergic factors in, 3338 
Head, body mage &, with GSR, 7147 
MOTEL vertical-horizontal illusion &, 


movement, afterimages & 550 
from brain stem stimulation, 2448 
,,, temporal lobe stimulation &, 402 
size & shape feelings, boundary enhance- 
ment & 454 
Speech pickup on points of, 5891 
tilt of, & eye-domiance, 7096 
turning, in infants, 396 
Headache, migraine, 4550 
as depression symptom, in children, 


4i 

Head balance (See Equilibrium) 

ead banging, authoritarianism &, 1087 
Health/mental (See Mental health) 
Health/physical (See Physical health) 

earing (See also Cochlea; Deafness; Ear; 

Loudness; Masking; Noise; Pitch; Sound; 

Sound localization; Speech; Tone), 575 

Pene threshold, middle ear muscles &, 


acuity, illumination & 2463 
age &, 569, 7055 
in air vs. water, 596 
in amphibians, review, 7063. 
analyzer, electrical activity in, during in- 
ternal inhibition, 3750 
in gymnastics, 7081 
attention units in cortex &, 3940 
authoritarianism &, 7632 
blindness &, 1937, 8276 
caudate nucleus responses in, 354 
Clinics, in U.S., 3358 
complex auditory signal detection, Fletch- 
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er's critical band concept &, 3803(a) 
concept formation &, 582 
conditioning &, UCS strength in, 5201 
conservation, 7057 
sound-level surveys for, 2244 
cruiser, 5289 
culture &, 7632 
defective (See also Hearing loss), 8277 
& blindness, rehabilitation of, 6492 
characteristics of, 8090 
detection, by delayed feedbacks, 4760 
education for, 8280 
intensity DL-factors & 5298 A 
length of _ affliction, &  lipreading 
ability, 6510 
mental retardation &, 3179 
simulated threshold relationships in, 
7051(a) 
in U.S., 3358 
delayed feedback, 4760 
bibliography, 5042 
& loudness recruitment, 6500 
meprobamate &, 3098 
speech repetition &, 5283 
stuttering &, 8077(a) 
verbal facility &, 5864 
delayed sidetone, 2942 
adaptation to, 7069 
articulation & pitch with, 5285 
oral reading &, 557 
& reading rate, 5285 
& speaker intelligibility, 5303 
dreaming &, 5557 
electrodermal response 
7058, 8244 
of emotion, by schizophrenics, 6399(a) 
fatigue, cortical recovery from, analgesia 
&, 7062(а) 
high frequency pulse trains &, 7059 
figure reversal in, 598 
filtered-interrupted mi es &, 2518 
flicker, visual matching &, 5287 
frequency preference in, learning &, 2510 
frequency range effect &, 592, 593, 594 
gestalt perception in, 5300 
harshness of voice &, 2949 
imagery in, & speech, 7332 
imprinting, in egg, 7102 
inhibition exhaustion restored in, 5127 
& learning after temporal lobectomy, 3347 
loss, mental retardation &, 8017 
message length &, 558 
middle ear muscles &, 566 
noise &, 576, 589, 593, 594, 597 
in orthoptera, 3806 
pain. (ureshold, high intensity sound &, 


conditioning &, 


peak-clipping effect, diotic & dichotic, 2518 

perception of stop consonants in, acoustic 
cues combination &, 5279(a) 

physical correlates of, 587 

reading &, 8340 

e threshold, for tonal patterns, 


rehabilitation of, for mentally retarded, 
1936 


г ассо & identification of frequency 

in, 

in reptiles, review, 7063 

research, Latin square design in, 4950 

research needs in, 6182 

research review, 571, 6943 

response latency, thyroid function in, 2431 
vs. visual RT, 3771 

School testing, sweep-check procedures for, 

7066, 8293 

screening tests of, 7067 

semi-diagnostic test of, new, 8288 

set in, vs. visual perception, 3767 

signal detectability index, comparison of 

psychophysical methods, 588 

sleep deprivation &, 3260. 

speech sound pressure &, 559 

subliminal, fantasy &, 6944 

theory, cochlea electrophysiology &, 2511 

threshold, 5282 
absolute, attention &, 5160 
conditioned EDR in, 5281 
conditioning in measurement of, 5280 
differential, rate & duration of in- 

tensity in, 5298 

EEG & EDR correlates, 3805 
ат, determination method, 


for octave-band noise, 586 
poststimulatory effects on, 601 
pure-tone, preferred determination 
method, 7052 
validity for children, 5305 
pure tone vs. speech, 5291 
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Hand 
Heredity 


relationships in simulated hearing loss, 
7051(a) 
spondee, factors in, 5301 
spondee vs. pure tone, 5291 _ 
temporary shift of, low noise re- 
siduals & 590 
octave-band noise &, 597 
residual pre-exposure effect &, 591 
sound intensity changes &, 7061 
warning signal effect on, 3768 
threshold measurement, by electrodermal 
response conditioning, 2515 
time perception with, vs. vision, 427 
training in, for blind, 6504 
transfer of conditioned reactions to, from 
vision, 3991 
of voiced stop consonants, 570 
in whales, 7091 
Hearing aid, adjustment to, psychological fac- 
tors in, 3363 
importance of, for children, 8299 
Hearing loss (See also Otosclerosis) 
aphasia &, 8078 
evaluation of, guide for, 3356 
formulae for calculation of, 3356 
masking by narrow noise bands &, 7068(a) 
prevention of, 7057 
psychogenic, hypnotherapy &, 3073 


speech discrimination with noise in, 
8298(a) 

surgical methods comparison, 8296 

temporary, 576 


testing, 1 vs. 2-frequency method, 7066, 
7067 


selected frequency limitations in, 8293 
semi-diagnostic, 8288 

visual field &, 6960 

Heart (See also Blood; Rheumatic fever) 
beat, conditioning to, & language develop- 
ment, 7697 
bibliography, 199 7 
conditioning of (See Cardiovascular condi- 


tioning), 
disease, adjustment & development in, 
3337(a) 
understanding of patient with, 8228 
rate, 6858 
in adjustment & conditioning, with 
age, 5659 


after adrenalin injections, 5419 
air stream stimulation &, in neonates, 
731 
anxiety &, in humans, 5318(a) 
anxiety & meprobamate &, 3098 
body image &, 4064 
in motor performance, 3811 
verbatim learning &, 7194 
weightlessness & 6854 
vulvular cardiopathy, recovery from, psy- 
chiatric aspects of, 6178 
Heat (See Temperature) 
Hebb, neuropsychological model of, study, 3317 
Hebephrenia, EEG in, during conditioning, 


polyglot, gibberish classification in, 6388 
Hedonism, McClelland &, 4916(a) 
Height (See also Body) 

gymnastics learning &, 8351 
Heinberg Synonym Differentiation Test (See 

Synonym Differentiation Test (Heinberg)) 

Helicopter (See Aircraft) " 
Heller's disease (See Dementia, infantilis) 
Hemianopsia, homonymous, illusions in, 6934 
Hemiplegia, 1872, 1914 

aphasia in, characteristics, 8078 1 

communication skills & intelligence їп, 


in home {ог handicapped, handling & 
development factors, 4772 
sensorimotor learning in, 4755 
sound localization &, 6197 
Hemophilia, psychosocial problems in, 8219 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability (See 
Mental Ability/Henmon-Nelson Tests of) 
Heredity (See also Genetics), 347, 349, 6851 
amaurotic idiocy &, 4576 
anthropometry, & racial history, 4228 
anxiety in childhood &, 6282 
behavior &, 2808 
behavior development in sheep &, 3834 
cocoon spinning & food selection in moth 


‚ 645 
confidence limits setting in, method, 5031 
counseling service, Canada, 5991 
defecation location in rabbits &, 3832 
environment vs., intelligence & 8007 
eugenics &, 6859(b) 
fly recognition by male, 2578 
genotypic, trait & 2429 


Heredity 
Hypnosis 


& hamsters development with olfactory 
isolation, 3824 
imprinting &, 7102 4 
of individual differences in geotaxis, fly, 
5117(а) 
of intelligence, social T of, 978 
involutional melancholia &, 1833 
learning differences &, in mice, 3919 
mental deficiency &, 6223 
myopia &, 555 
neurosis &, 1815, 3312 
parameter evaluation in, experimental de- 
sign, 4974 
perception &, 6942 
psychiatry &, 1627 
refractive errors in twins &, 552 
schizophrenia &, 6363, 8166 
in identical twins, 4695 
science of, & hierarchy of biological sci- 
ences, 6864 
stuttering &, 6303 
Hermaphroditism (See also Bisexuality). 
projective responses after surgery in, 3216 
pseudo-, female, treatment of, 6853 
Hero, of children, 7930 
selection of, & pesca) 5600 
Heterophoria (See Phoria) 
Hibernation, in bee, 2581 
Hidden-figure, cerebral palsy & with age, 6454 
Higher order conditioning (See Conditioning/ 
classical) 
High School (See School) 
High School Personality Questionnaire (See 
ersonality Questionnaire/High School) 
High school student (See Adolescence) 
Highway, illumination of, 2212 
Hindu (See Cultures) — 
Hippocampus, corticotropin secretion &, 6898 
seizure patterns, 3742 
stimulation of, operant learning &, 6885 
Hippocrates, Freud &, 301 
Hippuric acid, 3005, 3330 
Histamine (See Drugi); 
History (See also School subjects), 6705 
grades in, factors, 4810 
natural, of persons, 6702 
speech activities in, pace &, 2015 
stereotyping &, 425 
Hoarding, eating &, rat, 3846 
pretest experience LN hamster, 2530 
sex differences in, rat, 3846 
Hobbes, T., concepts of human nature and 
state, 4937 
Hobbies (See Recreation) 
Hodgkin's disease, intelligence &, 5584 
Holtzman Inkblot Test (See Inkblot Test 
(Holtzman)) 
Home (See Family 
running away from (See Runaways) 
Home/broken (See Family, disorganization) 
ногами psychological & medical aspects 
of, а 
social background of, Jew, 1140 
Homeostasis (See also Equilibrium) 
behavior &, 3593 
cyclic psychosis &, 4707 
experience concept & 2453 
glucose preference with insulin &, 2665 
psychotherapy &, 3582 
Homesickness (See also Loneliness) 
infanticide dreaming of, 8040 
stealing &, 8040 * 
Homework, psychological considerations, 1979 
Homing, behavior, space & time les in, 
of homing pigeons, 5352 
experience’s effect on, pigeon, 5351 
Homogeneity, coefficients of, variance estima- 
tion method for, 128 
intraclass correlation & 131 
maximum, grouping for, 116 
reliability &, 162 
Homosexuality, 1721, 4602, 4605, 8055 
age preference in, in males, 6237 
in air force trainees, implications of, 8034 
alcoholism &, 6254 
criminality &, 1697 
disque female prison inmates of, 
through Rorschach, 6235 
n femal a 0g К 
uman re drawings &, 1366 
in institutionalized Ж ИШЕ; 3227 
mental illness &, 1697 
mother's role in, 6824 
murder tendency in, 1758 
nondirective 'chotherapy for, 6129 * 
among Oxford students, 6276 
parental identification &, 7978 
t &, ce 
projective jues, 4407 
psychoanalytic theory of, 8065(a) 
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schizophrenia &, 6354 
Homosexual panic, concept of, 4675 
Honesty Test (Hartshorn), examiner's influ- 
ence on, 8374 $ 
Hope (See also Emotion) 
lack of, depression &, 3161 
role of, in psychiatry, 6192 
Horizontality, response to, in chickens, 2543 
Hormone (See the several hormones) 
Horney, K., concept of real self of, 37 | 
personalit: eory of, experimental in- 
vestigation of, 4100(a) 
psychotherapy &, 2327 К А 
Horopter, normal frontal plane, finding device, 


73 
Horopter finder, apparatus, 73 
Horror (See also Emotion) 
community reaction to event of, 4598 
Hospital (See also Mental hospital) 
{ог adolescent drug addicts, 3202 
analysis, Wright's Behavior Setting Survey 


&, 5976 

children in (See Childhood) 

collective bargaining &, 8457 

for mentally ге! „ in community care 
program, 4578 

reaction to experience in, of preschool 
children, 109 

research in, 2869 

social interaction & prestige in, 1648 

Dum physician-patient relations in, 


unionization of, factors, 8456 
Hospital Adjustment Scale, psychotics after 
D ei &, 3071 
reliability of, 3267 
Hostility (See Aggression) 
Hostility Scale — (Cood-Medleg), ^ academic 
achievement & rating of instructor &, 8372 
Hostility Scale/Siegel Manifest, anxiety items 
on, 
iem t-squared (See T-squared (Hotel- 
. ling) 
House Rules Committee (See Politics) 
House-Tree-Person ` Projective Technique 
Cee art training effect on scores of, 


schizophrenics on, 3280 
self-portrait as an extension of, 5599 
triplets on, 7: 

Housework (See Work, domestic) 

Housing (See also Space/living) 
for aged, mental disorders & 5683 
discrimination in, public schools &, 1217 
government discrimination in, 


1230 
interracial, characteristics of Negroes 
whites in, 1223 e 
mental disorder &, in aged, 5689 
for mentally disturbed aged, 5994 
race &, 1231 j 
segregation &, 1244, 1246 
Houston, meaty at (See Organizations) 
How Supervise?, training evaluation, 4852 
validity of, 3496 
Es em olo 
lull, C., biography & portrait, 247 
Human (See Man) EY 
Human engineering (See Engineering psychol- 


ogy) 
Human factors, in accidents, 4633 
in automation, 6810 
E pen uter TE 2257, 8495 
ic contro] systems , 222 
Human figure drawing (See Drawing) d 
диш ne s HE 
штап relations (See also Interpersoi - 
цап гени mal, rela- 
authoritarianism &, 2196 
bibliography on research in, 1161(b) 
inventory, for supervisors, 6618(a) 
management &, 4827 
mental health &, 1307 
nursing administration &, 2253 
in organizations, 5842 
super’ success & 2185 
training, 8481 
for supervisors, 2174 
su ry attitudes after, 4852 
Human Relations Inventory, with write-in re- 
зае UO 
miliation (See also Emotion; ification; 
Shame) n; Mortification; 
A in masochism, 3 3199 
'umm-Wadsw: еп] епі Scal 
"Temperament Scale (Нити ад) 
Humor (See also Comic strip; Laughter) 
comic E linear Senes &, 6541 
mic reading, intelli; imagi- 
nation & 3409 eg fat 
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empathy & reality contact in mental dis- 


Д 
group structure &, 7553 

intelligence & emotion &, 7982 

їп mental patient, factor analysis, 3153 
nature of, 1733 

in Negro & white subcultures, 2915 
personality &, 5633(a) 


preference, motivation arousal effect on, 
2792 


racial, Negro vs. white reaction to, 4254 
ratings, manifest multichotomy analysis 
of, 2368 
sex differences in, 2915 
Hungary (See Cultures) Д 
Hanes (See also Food deprivation; Motiva- 
tion, 
conditioning of, 2574 
discrimination &, 852(a) 
exploratory behavior &, factors, 631(a) 
in fly, 2537 
morphine &, 3896 
psychophysiological regulation of, 407 
self-stimulation of brain &, 6861 
subception &, 5145 
Hunter-Pascal Concept Formation Test (See 
Concept Formation Test (Hunter-Pascal) ) 
Huntington's chorea (See Chorea) 
Husband. (See also Marriage, wife) 
concept of, & marriage 
2932(a) 
psychotherapy for emotionally cold, 6070, 
6103 


satisfaction, 


reaction to psychotherapy for wife, 4481 
курше psychotherapy for wife &, 


-wife relations, childbirth breakdown &, 
4684 


Hydantoin, 5,-5-diphenyl (See Drugs) 
Hydremia, after water injection in stomach, 


Hydrocephalus (See also Mental retardation) 
silent, 47: 
5 Hydroxyindole acetic acid (See Indole-3-acetic 
acid, 5 hydroxy) 
5 SESS tryptamine (See Indol-5-ol-, 3-(2 
aminoethyl) -) 
Hydroxyzine (See Drugs) 
Hyoscine (See Drugs, scopolamine) 
Hyperglycemia (See Blood sugar) 
Hyperkinesia (See also Activity level) 
SD & prochlorperazine effects on, 


organicity &, in child, 6467 
Hyperopia, intelligence &, 1099 
ocular rigidity in, 5213 


| Hypersomnia (See Sleepii 


in 
fel (See also Bod pressure; Ten- 
sion 
bromide & caffeine effects on, 6911 
causes & treatment of, 1311 
conditioned reflex activity changes in, 5114 
n therapy &, 6445 
фе nervous activity disturbances in, 
Hyperthyroidism (See Thyroid) 
ied (Sez Muscle, tonus) 
еп! оп (See га(101 
Hypnoanalysis, 5325 E j 
кышы к child lity & 
i it; Д 
i oid personality 


Hypnosis (See also Hypnoanalysis; Suggestion), 
Б, 5941, 7090 уз; Зв 
aftersensation of colors &, 4017 
allergy treatment by, 4417 
for amblyopia, 466 
amnesia & 6112 
analgesia &, in children, 4476 
ey induction by, & anxiety test scores, 


attitude toward, of volunteers vs. non- 
volunteers, 5336 

brainwashing &, 5325 

conditioned inhibition to meanings &, 840 

їп dentistry, 1565 

as dependency control, 3045 

depth of, measuring apparatus, 2342 

in dermatology, 1443 

EEG in, 2438, 6458 n 

а inducement by, in parachutist, 


and vocabulary, 
field theory &, 3594 NS 
fixation/visual inducement of, 3874 
fugue &, 5325 
generalized reality orientation &, 3866 
um Joss therapy, children, 3073 


history of, 
induction of, 7089 
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induction of amnesia by, validity of, early mother-child interaction &, 7492 understanding doodling & therapeutic draw- 


ego conflict &, 5602 А ings throi 5993 
Bic ù of regression by, validity of, 4 measures of, direct vs. indirect, Imagery (See also Autism; du 
7099(a) Y 5 A auditory, speech &, 7 
i і i 4313 with father, delinquency in son &, 3234 eidetic (See Eidetic imagery) 
enr Ae Tather absent & 2832 7 eye movements & 556 


inner speech &, 402. 

personality &, 6526 1 

with time & fixation variable, 7220 
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of officer, 2300 i 
officer effectiveness prediction &, 3485 
as officer selection basis, 3487 
& organization/behavioral & mental, 470 
paired-associate learning &, 5494 
& personality, 7162 è 
& personality & ethnocentrism, culture ef- 
ect on, 1238 
of paming management vs. line workers, 


physical & achievement measures vs., 1106 
раа fitness & 3864 
'ositive Projective Question Test &, 7857 
practical, in mentally retarded, 3180 
of prison inmates, 6012 
probability comprehension &, 2734 
problem solving & 5560 
after psychotherapy, children, 4350 
quotient, 3 
race &, 7628 
in rat, measurement of, 3821 
reading age vs. mental age, 2105 
reading &, 3438, 4039, 61 60, 8311 
preschool children, 4811 
re-evaluation of concept of, 7354 
refractive state of the eye &, 1099 
rchabilitation acceptance &, 3151 
in remote rural areas, 5410 
reserpine &, 1500." 
Rorschach card rejection &, 2740 
Rorschach movement response &, 6050 
Rorschach test scores &, 988, 4390 
in mentally defectives, 1675 
rural vs. urban, 2723, 4534 я 
school vs., in prediction of academic 
achievement, in Japan, 2022 
self-concept integration &, 4039 
self-role perception &, 7378 
serum uric acid concentration &, 5592 
sex differences in, 980 
of sex offenders, 3250 
shift work preference &, 3504 
social competence &, 3898, 4510 
social perception &, 3881, 4182 
socioeconomic status &, 1954, 2728, 2729, 
4031, 4034, 4036 | 
fertility differentials &, 5782 
in India, 4048 É 
sp behavior in cerebral palsied chil- 
dren &, 8247 _ x 
iral aftersensation &, with sex, 544 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale &, 6029 


Intelligence 
Interviewing 


& teeth/permanent, number of, 4039 

television watching &, in elementary school 
children, 1973 

after temporal lobectomy, 3347 

transfer &, 3185 

truancy &, 3225 

in twins, identical, 2736 

verbal ability &, 2728 

v & nonverbal, reading proficiency &, 


813 
vigilance &, 7362 
visual acuity &, 1760 
vocational maturity &, 1611 
vocational training success &, mentally re- 
tarded, 1609 
weight &, 4039 
white vs. Negro, a reply to a critique, 5818 
word productivity &, 7348 
work effectiveness &, 4196 
Intelligence/Figure Test of, analogies, for col- 
lege, 2739 
Intelligence Scale for Children/German Wechs- 
ler, for five year olds, 984 
standardization studies, 2735 
Intelligence Scale for Children (Wechsler), 2741 
Ammons Ful Range Picture Vocabulary 
"Test vs., 5896 
Bender-Gestalt Test vs., 3006, 7830 
dyslexia &, 8345 
factorial structure of, 4033 
rades prediction, vs. SCAT & STEP, 3441 
japanese version, identical twins on, 2736 
ewish preschool children on, 27: 
mentally retarded on, 1661, 7995, 8014 
Performance Scale, vs. Verbal Scale IQ, & 
Full Scale IQ, 5896 
research review, 7353 
sex differences in mentally retarded on, 


8002 
short form, 2741 
validity of, 5576 
Intelligence Scale/German — Wechsler-Bellevue, 
for people over fifty, standardization, 4044 
шешсе Scale/Leiter Adult, Porteus Maze 
& WAIS vs., 4510 Д 
ps IE psychopathy differentiation. 


y, 43 
Intelligence Scale/Wechsler Adult, aphasic pa- 
tients on, 8078 
brain damage lateralization &, 6461 
Doppelt short form, critique, 8003 
validity of, 5603 
ecological factors in, 4237 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale & Porteus 
Maze vs., 4510 
Mental Status Check List vs., 8163 
old age performance on, 1136 
ps; ipit vs. psychopathy differentiation 
у, 
short' form, validity for psychiatric pa- 
tients, 4384 
vocabulary subtest, analysis of, 2992 
Intelligence Scale (Wechsler-Bellevue), 2732 
Block Design Test, stress & personality ef- 
fects on, 4071 
brain lesion &, 3350 
chlorpromazine &, 5966 
delinquents on, 3200, 3237 
differentiation between organic & func- 
tional reduction by, 1362 
ifted older women on, 4157 
аса а 5395 ааа stud 
intelligence changes on, longitudinal study 
of, in adolescents, 4040(a 
Korsakov's psychosis &, 3344 
murderers on, 1759 
Ohio Literacy Test vs., & grades, 3452 
paresis &, 3344 
EA PTE nA outcome prediction through, 


75 
vs, Rorschach test, POUND 7856(a) 
schizophrenics with brain surgery on, 


tion, 
Intelligence Test/Mohsin’s Gen j 
nome sat & family aie A АДУ 9060000. 
Intelligence Test/Primary School Verbal, men- 
tal age &, 2731 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Intelligence tests & testing (See also Tests & 
testing), 2352 
& academic achievement, anxiety's effect 


n, 5367 Та 
а achievement prediction &, 3442, 


3444 

ix К; пей EOL 

rain damage 

of cerebral palsied children, 1875, i 

& clinical judgments of schizophrenia, 
7850(a) — 

cultural factors in, 5785 

for deaf children, 4774 

delay function of the ego & performance, 
6049 

ego involvement & results of, 983 

my уз. КЫН) саша , 7358 

actor analysis z 

grades ES methodological considerations, 


47 
group, on higher group, 979 
vs. individual, 7346 
japanese, absolute scaling of, 2725 
juvenile delinquency &, 3253 
method, 2732 
new, 768 
nonverbal, Dutch, 4774 


їп rebabiitation for bling, 65 


rural ys. urban, 2723 

scores’ fluctuatfon in, 3431 

of senile psychotics, new test for, 8163 
speed & 4050 

time limits in, cultural background &, 


7395 
type of, & mental ability, 981 
Intelligence Tests. CKublmana-Anderson), read- 
ing age vs., 210. 
Intelligence ‘Tests/Moray House, adult, grades 
in practical teaching & 3457, 
Taie нео Tests/Simplex Junior, mental age 
Inteligibility (Sce Speech intelligibility) 
Intensity, as a character trait, 1067 
Mr mg (See also the several modali- 
ties 
x cross-modal, handgrip &, 7122 
машы ачды change &, 7061 
SU ‘stimulus (See also the several stim- 
ul 
к area relations, in fovea, 543 
wior &, 5 


incidental learning vs., 5476 
with isolated items, 3983 
& recall, 5475 
retention &, 812 
Interaction/social (See Social interaction) 
Interest (See also Educational interest; Moti- 
vation; CS en interest), 1301 
ability &, inue English, by Japanese 


ts, 8: 
academic achievement &, 4775, 4808(a), 


656 
attitude & emotional attachments &, 9 
rcp усен cm 
ange, in clini psychol , betwi 
graduate school entrance & post iioo] 


952 
of Chinese college students, 3389 
conformity &, 2206 
discovery & measurement of, 7483 
educational (See Educational interest) 
re NAUES MIS 
уурпо! lu 
inventory, taking on, 2776 Ma 1005 
_ keying ої, 2788(a) 
life, work as, qu Er 
measurement, classification & i 
Ф keya н О) 2295(а) ке 
їп пау; m 
in officer 2300 "nt Т 
parental role in development of, 4123 
parents vs. children, 4536(a) 
pterea dna s анашщей. &, 2037 
` of gi! jeving students, 4799 
high school Sequences &, 2053 
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of preministerial students, 5635 
regional differences in, in gifted high 
achieving students, 4799 
sex differences in, in gifted high 
achieving students, 4799 
in pre-adolescents, with age & sex, 7455 
psychology of, 3697 
reading, of adolescents, 2044 
in France & South Africa, 2044 
restlessness &, preschool children, 1289 
retirement satisfaction & 4150 
satisfaction &, 731 
in schizophrenia ys. normality, 3298 
selection &, in military, 3484 
sex differences in science students’, 2033 
social, validation of Adler's construct of, 
4091(a) 
specialization of, academic achievement &, 


2033 
of teachers, 2130 
teli ion's effect on, 2882 
in elementary school children, 1973 
vocational (See Occupational interest) 
Interest Inventory/Specific, Chinese college stu- 
dents on, 3389 
Interest-Values-Preference Test, preretirement 
test scores on, 4150 
Interference (See also Inhibition; Learning) 
motor habit, 729 
optical, visual perception &, 7026 
in perception of meaningful material, 488 
phonic, quantification of, 7065 
recall &, immediate, 3918 
speech intelligibility & 575 
Internal consistency, coefficients of, variance 
estimation method for, 128 
of peer ratings, estimation method, 186 
reliability &, 111 
International (See World) 
Interoceptive analyzer, cortical terminus of, 
nervous processes in, 3753 
Interoceptive conditioning (See Conditioning/ 
interoceptive) 
Interocular distance (See Eye) 
Interocular transfer (See Eye) 
Interpersonal (See also Group; Social) 
ДИНИН in early & late maturing girls, 


attraction, & ality. t аНЫ 
T4i9(a) ^ Person ity type & theories, 


change, process & theory, 1191 
interaction (See Social interaction) 
judgments, in independent situations, 7529 
maturity (See Social competence) 
perception (See Social perception) 
prediction, personality & favorability bi- 
ases in, 7415(a) 
referer vain of, be 
ions (See also Human relations), 1618, 
5746, 7567 ) 
їп aboriginal Formosan tribe, 2753 
& acceptance of self & others, 4077 
adjustment to West Point &, 5618 
cognitive similarity &, 5882 
contiguity principle &, 1160 
nosis 
leadership &, 4052 
in marriage, ы › 
measuring techniques’ validity, 5779 (a 
methodology considerations in, 2873 
motivational structure of, & percep- 
tion, 3764 
mutual adaptation in, 3314 
of yy child, 5676 
pein SES d SCAM 
ception of mathematical properties 
of, 712 ДР 
repetition of verbal signals &, 3818 
research on, 7535 
ritualized behavior in, 1211 
in schizophrenics vs. normals, 3298 
in school, case studies of, 1964 
in state legislative group, 5739 
subjective probabilities of, 2754 
m REY learning, 7808 
егр‹ eck olics 
к Ha V Check List (Leary), alcoh 
teliability of, 2983 
social desirability &, 5767 
Interpretation, leadership &, 7592 
Interpreter (See Language) 
Interval (See Time) 
Interviewing (See also Counseling), 6810 
communication in, 4351 
of consumer, 4223 
by executive, guide, 2145 
exit-, worth of, 4833 
factors in, 5958 
y, for diagnosis, 


794 
first, in occupational therapy, 1907 


group, for selection of medical students, 
3537 р 


household, design problems, 6644 
individual, vs. group, 3537 
in industrial nursing, 2285 | 
interaction chronograph analysis of, 1318 
life-space, 3144 
& play therapy, 2970 
techniques, 2977 
in therapeutic camp, 2975 
neutrality effect in, 2978 
in nursing, 2292, 2293 
by peer group, as selection device, 4233 
ЕЕЕ social interaction process anal- 
ysis &, 
vs. EA in anxiety identification, 
2216 


student vs. counselor's reports of, 3428 
successful, factors, 1312 
Interview Scale (Lorr), 3271 
Intestine (See also Alimentary system) 
spastic colon, as psychosomatic disorder, 
1857 
Intonation/vocal (See Speech) 
Intoxication (See Alcohol drinking) 
Introspection, prora &, 4343 
Introversion (See Extraversion-introversion) 
Introversion-Extraversion Test (Tanaka), aca- 
demic achievement &, 2021 
Intuition, psychoanalysis & 1445 a 
Inventory (See also Check list; Questionnaire; 
Survey) 
fakability of, 4093 
negative response bias, & adjustment, 2984 
Inventory of Classroom Administrative Philos- 
ophy (See Classroom Administrative Philos- 
ophy/Inventory of) 
Inversion/sexual (See Hermaphroditism; Sex 
role, inversion; Transvestism) 
Invertebrate (See also Species) 
marine, sexual reproduction Eee in, 333 
Involutional psychotic reaction (See also De- 
pression) 
heredity &, 1833 
Involvement (See also Motivation) 
authority & affection in family & 1252 
ego, in judgments, socio-defined sex roles 
&, 7588(a. 
Fence &, 7282(a) 
group theory & 
intelligence test results &, 983 
memory &, 5446 
opinion conformity &, 7619 
personal, attitude intensity &, 5776 
UO size &, absenteeism &, 


problem solving &, 972 
reaction to criticism &, 5724 
in Russian refugees on TAT, 7657 
satisfaction with conferences &, 4178 
status judgments &, 7599 
Iodine, isotope, . in blood & cerebrospinal fluid 
exchange, 3306 
Iowa (See Cultures) 
Towa Picture Interpretation Test (See Picture 
теа Test/Iowa) 
Towa Tests of Basic Skills, reading, mental 
age vs., 2105 
Towa Tests of Educational poema (See 
ae Development/Iowa Tests of) 
d Anxiety Scale (See Anxiety Scale/IPAT) 
PAT High School Personality Questionnaire 
acr PERO Questionnaire/High School) 
Iproniazid (See Drugs) 
Iran (See Cultures) 
E reflex (See also Eye; Learning; Pupil 
eye 
conditioned, & orienting response, 911 
measurement of, continuous, 7001 
research review, 486 
scotopic & photopic thresholds of, 2488 
servomechanistic analysis of, 545 
Iron, in blood, & mental state, 8222 
Troquois (See Cultures) 
Irradiation (See Radiation) 
Irritability Ase 200 Motivation), 


Ischemia, sida &, 7071 
Tsolationism (See [x Conservatism) 
game theory &, 
забона 7 [o also Motivation), 
incial neurosis through, 5089 
EAS] rat, 7083(a. 
cognitive effects of, 5748 
іп гасе, 214 
Ballucinaticg &, 6180 
development & heredity with, 
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intellectual effects of, 6180 
review, 3765 
meaningfulness &, 6926 
mental symptoms occurrence during, 7993 
pain sensitivity &, 443 
perception i 5150 
personality &, 6933 
recall &, 5489 
schizophrenia &, 1777 
schizophrenia as, model, 6390 
sernyl inducement of, 4479 
singing in Chaffinch after, 3869 
statokinetic reflex &, with cortex removal, 
837 


stress in, bibliography, 3564 

tolerance of, & pain tolerance, 7076 

visual perception &, 6869 

visual recognition thresholds after, 5259 
Isolation/social (See also Feral child; Motiva- 

tion), 1789, 4550, 7971 

alalia from, 6296 

escape learning &, 7232 

between fly species, 2564 

as giftedness characteristic, 2737 

in grasshopper, after copulation, 644 

imprinting in chicken & 254 

vs. ТЫШЛ) with Shalt aggression &, 


451 
lizard n after, 2584 
mating behavior after, chicken, 696 
mental disorder &, 1622, 4553 
pseudo mental retardation a 4563 
psychological aspects of, 5 
social organization after, chicken, 64 
tolerance of, emotional Kr E 2846 
Isomorphism, definition & uses of, 3 
Israel (See Cultures) 
Italy (See Cultures) 
Item (бле also Tests & testing) 
analysis, vs. кш analysis, in job 


know! 
on ТӘМ 630, 6:0, NN 6770, 6771 


manifest multichotomy, 2368 
Mood's likelihood ratio test &, 6784 
reliability of, & item difficulty, 6752 
a simple technique for, 6780 
construction, in testing, 3606 
content, opinion change &, 5755 
correlation, between MMPI & Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
7412(a) 
difficulty, & item analysis reliability, 6752 
item-discrimination indices &, 4990(a) 
of mathematics test in India, 2112 
of MMPI vs. Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey, 7412(a) 
discriminating power of, 7371 
discrimination indices, item difficulty &, 
4990(a) 
dates in achievement testing, 


48(a) 

isolated, incidental ys. intentional learning 
of, 3983 

order of, & response to, 4199 

parameter, maximum likelihood estimates 
of, with logistic function, 5019 

phrasing of, & opinion consistency, 6524 

preselection, i in weighted application blank, 


ratings, dimensions of, in need measure- 
ment, 7372(a) 

selection, for variables with known factor 
structure, St 

style, оет of endorsement. E T 

desirability A ALI 
validity indices estimation by rM 
wording of, in personality testing, 4383 


TES (See Crow) 

Jacobs-Capek-Meehan AUN Check List 
(See Adjective Check List (Jacobs-Capek- 
Meu 

p RS Adorno, AD "e a compari- 
son о Vr m systems, 40 

jamaica. (See. A 
ames, W., “existentialism 

anis & Field Persuasibi iy Test (See Per- 
suasibility Test (Janis & Field)) 
арап (See Cultures 
арапезе Teacher Attitude Scale (See Teacher 
attitude $ Scale/Japanese) 


jargon (. 

ava (See Cultures) 

law, motor Ca on mn vs. E RE 

jenkins Scale ou Ability 
ce Mental pu Scale of Non- 


jeu. Chi, EACH with, 7984 
's t 
relating ego ideal Cuts of, 5090 
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Interviewing 
Job performance 


Jew (See also Anti-Semitism; Minority Group; 


Race; Religion 
anti-Semitism in, 5798 
Ashkenazic, P.' T.C. threshold i in, 4263 
attitudes in, 7635 
ug addiction in, 6263 
formation of Judaism, Freud's concept of, 


homeless men, social & personal back- 
ground of, 1140 

identifiability of, 5830 

T & bilingualism in, preschool, 


intelligence of children, factors, 2728 

in Israel (See Cultures, 

in kibbutz (See Cultures) 

marginal vs. nonmarginal, social prefer- 
ences of, security &, 5815 

middle class values of, 1225 

nationalistic ideologies’ functions in, 
5833(a) 

СҮГЕП in U.S, editorial content in, 

orthodox vs. conservative & reform, 
5855(а) 

pone of religious college freshman, 


psychotherapy for, 7773 


- rabbi (See Ministry) 


religious belief & behavior in, 3404 

tradition, Adler's individual psychology &, 
comments about Weiss-Rosmarin's arti- 
cle on, 3592 

voting, 2930 


Job (See also Occupation; Personnel/industrial ; 


Vocation; Work) 
analysis, by observation, 
synthetic validity 3 $984, 6586, 6590 
-application blank, preselection Fra 95 
classification, differential р les in, 
efficiency of, factors, BSG 
factors, 3506 
cluster analysis, by aptitude activity ele- 
ments, 6591 (a) 
description, for executives, through new 
questionnaire, 6603 
enlargement, job ашаса &, 4846 
productivity &, 4i 
evaluation, for Да workers, 6635 
knowledge (o. uz EUNTES ) 
mental health & 
overlap of functi АН p^ 5946 
perception, differences in, of managers vs. 
clerks & workers, 6632 


task level, 


^s. performance, 3473 
requirements, temperament rating, 3465 
worker &, fitting together of, 84: 7 


Job NR ]ntervi jew, structured, for officers, 
Job knowled; Pus scoring keys, configural vs. item 


analysis о! 


Job prre $ See also Motor performance; 


Performance) 
arbitration of disputes about, 8460 
competition &, 2187 
evaluation, for physicians, validation of 
methods of, 8515 
executive climate &, managers, 8444(а) 
fluctuations in, 2191 
up incentive piven &, 8442 
incentive &, 2191 
job classification &, 4836 
job enlargement & 4846 
job satisfaction &, 731, 4844 
morale 
music ie "AL 
nervous mobility 4 а 2234 
by physical; on 
liction of, A 6 a 
promotion exams for itio petty of- 


retaining edictis of, 
productivity; factors, 8460 
qualifications &, 3473 
recommendation шч vs, 2162 
scaling of, tech technical skills 
хера ven 
вес! ty of wi 
lection program effect on, sales, 3533 
in echo D ise psychostimull ef- 
ect 
time-set effect on, 2214(a) 
&, machine tors, 
Worker? perception of supervisory expecta 
Pons &, 66 


Job performance 
Language 


workers’ vs. supervisors’ perception of, 
6622(a) 


195 satisfaction (See also Morale; Motivation), 
849 


communist attitudes &, 2199 
cooperation in workers &, 3518 
of English migrants vs. New Zealanders, 


2900 

follow-up study, 2250 

in foremen, 2186 

interests & in military, 3484 

job enlargement &, 4846 

job performance &, 731, 4844 

job related interviews between.personnel & 
management &, 6628 

leisure time activities &, 4829 

in nurses, 6666 

occupational interest &, 731 

in office & manual workers, 2197 

reference group standards &, 2105 _ 

socioeconomic status, in psychologists, 3721 

status &, in psychiatry, 2401 

of teachers, 2136 

worker role & 6159 

Jones, E., autobiography, 2393 
Journals, “little papers” in, 5103 : 

bu E Psychology (in Polish), 

3657 


Psychological Survey (in Polish), 3657 
in Scandinavia, quantity & quality of, 5079 
Sechenov Physiological Journal, history of, 


24 
Judging Emotional Behavior, validity, 7522(а) 
Judgment, accuracy, 
956a) 
ambiguity &, 7189 
improvement of, 8328 
model for, mathematical, 7779 
relativity of, & adaptation level, 730 
in social work research, 1325 
sound, & old age, 2850 d 
guai en eS (See Absolute judgment pro- 
cedure 
Judgment/comparative (See Comparative judg- 


ment) | 
Jung, C. G., 3569 
‘analytic psychology of, 1027 
psychotherapy &, 23 
St. Paul &, 4910 
writings of, 2394 
Jungian analysis (See also Analytical psychol- 
ову; Psychotherapy) 
complex in, 23 
of Kubla Khan, 7430 
psychoanalysis vs., 5949 
of psychoses, 1788 
transference in, 7791 
unidentified flying objects &, 6693 
Junior high school student (See Adolescence) 
junior Personality Quiz (See Personality Quiz/ 
Junior) 
Jury, (See Court) 
Justice, children's concepts of, 2820, 4118 
history & semantics & clinical significance 
of, 2777 
legal (See Law) 
primitive, cross cultural comparisons, 5836 
дее delinquency (See Delinquency/juve- 
nile 


Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangement (See Sym- 
bol Arrangement Test (Kahn)) 

Kazakhstan Society of Psychologists (See Or- 
ganizations) 

Kendall's tau, 139 

Kent-Rosanoff Word Association List (See Word. 
Association List (Kent-Rosanoff) ) 

Kerlinger's Educational Attitude Scales (See 
Educational Attitude Scales (Kerlinger)) 

Kerman Се» Knees Projective Technic (See 
Cypress Knees Projective Technic (Kerman) ) 

Kibbutz (See Cultures) 

Kidney, activity, cortical activity & 395 

physiology of, & diuretic CR, 2428 
water, & electrolyte metabolism, 351 

Kieler determination apparatus (See Determina- 
tion apparatus) 

Kindergarten (See also Childhood; Childhood 
(preschool) ; Nursery school) 

ЫШ; culturally deprived children &, 


in Russia, basic trends, 5822 

Kinesthesis See also Movement; Somesthesia; 
ouch; Vibrat sensitivity; Wei, к 

to) ү d уйу; Weight percep 
adjustment/personal & social &, 7070 
ЧЕ бе раш 
analyzer, excitatios ization i 
КОГДА ЖУСУ NEA ion in, 5107 
- children, 1912 

brain damage &, 8252(a) 


information amount &, 
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as CS for salivation, 5442 

as cue in mastery of mazes, 7216(a) , 

directional relationship between vision &, 
5170 

distance estimation with, midline of body 


, 53 
dreaming &, 5557 
figural aftereffect (See Figural aítereffect) 
handwriting &, 4791 
imagery reproduction &, 4025 te 
movement control & with periodic stimuli, 
2600 
movement patterns & posture with, 5112 
scaling of, 609 
size perception & 485. _ 
& touch recognition of tilt, 2524 
visual perception & 446 
visual reactions in infancy &, 6999 

Kinship (See Family) 

Klopfer’s Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
(See Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale 
(Klopfer)) 

Knee-jerk reflex, reticular formation &, 6875 

Knowledge, actualization of, thinking &, 4027 

application to practice of, 2006 
availability, traditional beliefs &, 2901 
passive perception &, 433 

recognition &, 787 

Knowledge of results (See also Feedback; 

Learning; Reinforcement) 
complete vs. limited, & reinforcement, 
7229(a) 
confidence judgments &, 697, 
delayed, as design problem, 2680 
motor performance &, 3853 
delayed vs. immediate, & pressure repro- 
duction, 2622 
introduction & withdrawal of, at various 
stages in practice, 3906 
monitoring performance &, 3546 
motion parallax & depth perception, 3787 
motor performance &, 3447 
in schizophrenia, 8136 
precision of, motor performance &, 3853 
relearning & retention &, 7238 
response latency & 3852 
social perception & 3764 
success estimation with, 7142 
task complexity & 3549 
time estimation &, 2627 
tracking & 3547 
trait perception &, 7596 
verbal learning &, 888 
vigilance &, 2315, 3508, 3878 
„ visual discrimination accuracy &, 7163(a) 

Knowledge [en methodological suggestions 
Írom psychology of, 2885 

Knox Cubes, hemiplegics on, 8233 

Koch, K., obituary, 2392 

Kohs Cubes (See Block Design Test (Kohs)) 

Konzentrations-Leistungs-Test, manual for ad- 
ministration & interpretation, 4985 

Korean War (See War) 

EE psychosis (See also Alcoholism), 


concept formation in, 3305 

forgetting & interference in, 3997 
forgetting in, 6397 

intellectual functions in, 4702 

intelligence deterioration in, 6401 

language disorder in, 1740 

memory &, 6401 

perceptual deficiency in, 1803 

perceptual set in, 1804 

Маза Intelligence Scale &, 


Kraeplin Performance Test (See P. 

EC Реноа est (See Performance 
Me dE E., characterology of, 30. 

rout abin Personal Preferen 

Personal Preference Scale (rout & ТЫМ) 
еа Н test, Beta approximations to, 


Mo Ды, Jungian analysis of, 7430 

uder Preference Record, bli Я - 

БТА) есо! ind vs. sighted per- 
Зета engineering scale, validity of, 


fire protection students on, 6157 
mother-daughter similarity on, 6170 

profile coding system for, 6167 

p of students in vocational school, 


psychology majors on, 283 
schizophrenics on, 4701 
Socioeconomic status &, 

2051, 5854 
xu aliit of, 4845 
uder-Richardson coeffici 
pep vs E ‘ients, formula 21, gen- 


904 


in adolescents, 


Lyerly's assumption about, & ran- 
domly parallel tests, 3641 
significance level for, 146 
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Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness Check List 
(See Delinquency Proneness Check List 
(Kyaraceus) ) ^ 

Kvaraceus Proneness Scale (See Delinquency 
Proneness Scale (Kvaraceus) ) 


Lability, as temperament factor, 5642 
Labor, attitude toward, with age & socioeco- 
nomic status, 3396 Я 
division of, & cultural evolution, 1236 
-management relations (See Union-manage- 
ment relations) 
turnover (See Turnover) ; 
Labor strike (See Union-management relations) 
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lesion of, physiological deficits with, 363 
Lack of Protection Scale (Sarason), intelli- 
gence measures vs., 3449 
Lacrimation, 5252 
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Land effect, color perception theory & 5277, 
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Lange, N. N., biography, 277 
tribute, 258 
Langfeld, H. S., obituary, 246 
Language (See also Communication; Grammar, 
Information; Monologue/psychotic; Reading; 
Schizophrenic language; Semantics; Sentence; 
Speech; Symbolism; Verbal behavior; Vocab- 
ulary; Word) 
ability, in bilinguals, 1291 
intelligence &, 4039 
mathematics ability vs., 3381 
„in preschool children, 5895 
Afrikaans, achievement test for, 3451 
aptitude test, new, 3629 
ws. trial course, in student selection, 


2153 
behaviorism &, history, 5863 
brain damage &, 364 
character evaluation &, 7642 
Chinese, romanizing of, 7698 
vocabulary learning, in children, 8364 
current trends in, 7702 
development, animal 
1286 
aphasia &, 6291 
in athetoid & spastic children, 8235 
bilingualism effect on, 2938 
in deaf-mutes ys. normals, 4305 
emotional deprivation &, 6301 
expression & emotion in, 2951 
grammar generalizations in, 7715 
intelligence & 2721 
isolation/social &, 6296 
in mentally retarded, 8267 
prenatal conditioning & 7697 
& primary process, 2818 
program for mentally retarded, 4802 
socioeconomic status &, 2721 
verbal categories in, 4292 
visual perception & 2721 
, ,Word-compounding &, 1283 
disability, treatment program for, 1743 
UNS psychoanalytic therapy &, 


communication &, 
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English, ability differences in, in Japanese 
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interest & ability in learning, in Ja- 
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personality & achievement in, 2101 
teaching, in India, 2019 
evaluational reaction to, 2616 
foreign, aptitude test for, new, 3629 
... Speaking ability prediction, 2037 
historical vs. dynamic concept of, 5894 
Japanese, learning of, 3420 
Japanese & Chinese, readability of, 7706 
Jargon as, as delinquency perpetuator, 3236 
learning of, reminiscence in, 859 
Nenets, color naming in, 4302 
pitch patterns &, 1294 
polyglot (See Polyglot) 


psychoanalysis &, 1290 

in psychology, 3570 

readability &, 1281 h 

Russian, student selection techniques, 2153 
teaching of, in Russia, 4265 

schizophrenic (See Schizophrenic language) 

as science, subject matter & methods of, 
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scientific, science teaching &, 1950 
social & individual relations in, 7708 
study of, through oscillograph, Gemelli's 
contribution to, 5081 
in suicide notes, & motivation, 4297 
systems, miniature, morpheme order & syl- 
lable structure in learning, 5877 
teaching of, 7697 
translation, machine, ambiguity resolution 
in, 7707 
quality of, evaluative technique, 1288 
typology of, quantitative, 2945 
word similarities in, factors, 4290 
Language Aptitude Battery/Carroll-Sapon For- 
sign, language performance prediction with, 
2153 


Language Aptitude Test/Modern, description, 
3629 


Language асри Test/Differential, mentally 
retarded on, 1679 
Language Proficiency Test/Army, foreign lan- 
guage speaking ability &, 2937 у, 
puo Speaking Test/Army Foreign, use 
ot, 
Lariophagus distinguendus Forst (See also Spe- 
cies) 
behavior of, 652 
Larynx, removal of, speech after, 3232 
vibration, sound formation &, 2951 
Lashley, K. S., generalization & transfer the- 
ories, 5538 
obituary, 261, 3681 
Latency period (See Childhood) 
Latent learning (See also Learning; Incidental 
learning) 
blinds & frequency in, 7246(a) 
Blodgett effect, 2699 
ABS anticipatory goal response &, 


orienting activity &, children, 637 
spatial gradient for, 2677 
Latent profile analysis, 5006, 6775(a) 
Latent structure analysis, & dichotomized ques- 
tions, 3640 
factor analysis vs., 5006 
Laterality (See also Handedness) 
disruption, in schizophrenics, 4671 
equilibrium & with age, 2844 
hemispherical dominance &, 383 
respiration &, 7124 
Sensory discrimination, finger localization 


Latin square design (See Analysis of variance) 
Laughter (See also Expression; Humor) 
nature of, 1070 
social functions of, 7324 
Law (See also Court; Politics) 
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.C., 633 
delinquency &, in Belgium, 3251 
Juvenile delinquency &, in Britain, 100 
memory &, 6328 
protection (See Police) 
& psychology, 289 
success in, predicted by Law School Ad- 
mission Test, 4886 
predicted by prelaw grades, 4886 
тайне; D. H., The Fox, homosexuality &, 


Law School Admission Test, as success predictor 
in law, 4886 

Lawyer, status perception of, American ys. 
Swedish students, 5729 

Lazarsfeld’s latent structure (See Latent struc- 
ture analysis) 

Leadership (See also Ascendance-submissi 
Authority; Decision-making; ^ Executive; 
Group; Management; Officer; Power/social: 
Supervision) 

acceptance of, social influence &, 7547 
adolescence &, 7472 
attitudes, ENDS discussion evaluation as 
measure of, 288 
& supervisory success, 2185 
authoritarian vs. democratic, productivity 


authority vs., 4183 

in classroom discussion groups, 7520 
crises & 1166 

desegregation success &, 1247 
developmental study of, 1063 
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directive vs. nondirective, in adult dis- 
cussion groups, 5738 
focused vs. distributed, 7605 
in foreman, superiors’ vs. subordinates’ per- 
ception of, 6614 
in industrial societies, 7472 
in infantry platoons, 2194 
interpretation &, 7592 
isolation of qualities of, method, 2790 
lower levels of, in industry, 4183 
in management, & motivation by objec- 
tives, 3498 
military, factor analysis of, 6675(a) 
operation of, & behavioral reactions, 713 
patterns, in mentally ill, 1641 
peer ratings of, vs. self-estimates, 853 
perceived, vs. task accomplishment, 3445 
personality &, adolescence, 4186 
review, 4194 
physical proficiency &, 3466 
in pilot, personality &, 2790 
rating, an analysis of, 5771 
research, 7535 
responsibility acceptance in, with uncer- 
tainty, 4221 
self-perception vs. nonleaders’ perceptions 
in, 4052 
self-ratings vs. peer ratings of, 4165 
status, sociometric status &, in a state 
legislative group, 5739 
style of, attitude change &, 1031 
subscription to group values &, 5726 
lest scores, of gifted vs. typical adoles- 
cents, 5701 
theory, & administrative behavior, 7524 
type of, jury's decision as affected by jury 
foreman's, 5598 
unpopular, in structured groups, 7589 
in women's groups, factors, 1185 
Leadership Performance Test/Army, in NCO 
assessment, 2169 
Learning (See also Academic achievement; AI- 
ternation behavior; Anticipatory goal re- 
sponse; Association; Avoidance learning; Be- 
haviorism; Bowel training; Cardiovascular 
conditioning; Chaining; Choice behavior; 
Code learning; Concept formation; Con- 
ditioning/classical; ^ Conditioning/interoce 
tive; Conditioning/operant; Decision makin 
Delayed response; Differentiation; Discrim- 
ination learning; Discrimination reversal; 
Discriminative stimulus; Disinhibition; Edu- 
cation; Effect/law of; Effect/spread of; 
Electrodermal response; Equivalent stimu- 
lus; Escape learning; Excitation; Ех loratory 
behavior; Extinction; Eyelid conditioning; 
Fear conditioning; Feedback; Forgetting: 
Freezing behavior; Generalization; Gener- 
alization/response; — Generalization/stimulus; 
Habit strength; Imitation; Impression; Im- 
printing; Incidental learning; Inhibition; 
Insight; Intentionality; Interference; Knowl- 
edge of results; Latent learning; Learning 
set; Matching; Mathematical learning the- 
огу; Maze learning; Meaningful learning; 
Memory; Motor learning; Ibservational 
learning; Obstruction method; Organization/ 
behavioral & mental; Оса: Раїгей 
associate learning; Part learning; Pavlovian- 
ism; Pecking; Perseveration; Place learn- 
ing; Practice; Pretraining; Probability learn- 
in; blem solving; Reaction time; 
Reinforcement; Response; Response differ- 
entiation; Response latency; Response learn- 
ing; Response/rate of; School learning: 
Selective learning; ory preconditioning; 
Serial learning; Social “learning theory: 
Spontaneous recovery; Statistical learning 
theory; Stimulus predifferentiation; Stimulus- 
response psychology; Suppression/conditioned; 
Teaching machine; Tracking; Training/occu- 
pational; Transfer; Transposition; Trial & 
error learning: Verbal conditioning; Verbal 
learning; Verbatim learning; Von Restorff 
effect; Warm-up; Whole learning), 833, 
1959, 2664 
ability, in agouti, 2571 
in endogenous mental  retardates, 
8004(a) 
social competence &, in senile de- 
ments, 6391(a) 
adult, childhood trauma &, 7135(a) 
of adults vs. children, 5468 
age &, 124 
alcohol consumption &, rat, 7273(a) 
alcoholism &, 4628 
anxiety &, 3959(a) 
attitudes ' & їп 
6332(a) 
by audio-visual aids, factors, 8348 
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ibliography, 
calcium displacement &, 5497 
in canary, 39 
concept of, 3911 
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parameter, & amount of material 
learned, 750 
& retention curves, 789 
development &, 1084 
in monkey, 5456 К 
differences at various phylogenetic & on- 
togenetic levels in, 5408 
differences in, heredity &, mice, 3919 
drive interaction with, 766 
drive level &, 5464 
drive reduction &, 7254(a) 
exposure interval &, 5509 
factors in, 2701 
in fish apparatus, 4964 _ 
frequency preference in hearing &, 2510 
generic, education &, 6527 
Gestalt theory of, 6723(b) 
in groups, feedback &, 1182 
of guilt response, 7689(a) Р 
habit, attitude vs., as central theme in 
education, 1966 
habit reversal, instructions &, 2686 _ 
intermittent vs. continuous reinforce- 
ment &, 5546 i 
by imitation, in preschool children, 2838 
incentive magnitude &, 7280 
in industry, 751 
terspecies differences in, 5539 
in irregular conditions, & regular extinc- 
tion, 2681 
in locust hopper, 2542 
logic &, 2612 
love &, 6525 
memory &, 3569 
motivational level &, rat, 7248(a) 
muscular tension &, 3959(a) 
negative practice in, 4016 
neurosis as, 4717 
in olfaction, 7228 (a) 
in paramecium, 828 
parameters, aptitudes, 
7299(a) 
perception &, 2461 
posture &, 866(a) 
preweaning handling &, rat, 7248(a) 
process of, in adults, 5468. 
proficiency in, learner characteristics &, 
УК f, & һорһузїсз, 95 
sychology of, & psychophysics, 
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reward vs. punishment &, 3967 
Science of, educational technology &, 4778 
semantic distance between students & 
teachers &, 8362 i i 
знана teacher's role іп structuring, 
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social influence &, 4204 

of song patterns, in Chaffinch, 3869 

of speed-skill, theory, 330 

teacher's orientation &, 8424 

theory, 4908, 6725 
& conditions of performance, 5443 
education &, 903, 1959 
educational technology &, 4781 
natural history of persons vs., 6702 
parental practices as, 3956 
recurrent regularity &, 3911 
& reinforcement, 5436(a) 
schizophrenia &, 4667, 4687 
social (See Social learning theory) 
statistical (See Statistical learning the- 


ory) 
time, prediction of, for clerking, 4882 
time estimation affected by, with age, 2514 
unconscious, 3888 yu : 
through various sense modalities, hallucina- 
tion &, 3979(a) 
Learning set (See also Learning; Set; Transfer) 
habit reversal &, 2686 
in humans, 7221 
hypothesis behavior model in, 847(a) 
novel, in monkeys, 759 
number of trials & in monkeys, 3955 
peripheral cue in, & radiation, 2678, 7258 
probabilistic sequential dependencies &, 
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in raccoon, 2666 
reversal, in mentally retarded children, 
Оа) озо 
5] const Icy y 
Learning without awareness (See Incidental 
learning) 
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ee none Occupational Interest Inventory 
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-lift persistence, thyroid function in, 2431 
motor center of, dog vs. man, 5132 
Legibility (See Readability) 
Legislation (See Law; Politics) 
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activities, in adolescence, 4145 
job-satisfaction &, 4829 
meaning of, New Zealand vs. U.S., 4181 
use of, by youths in vocational institu- 
tions in Germany, 7744 d 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale (Sec Intelligence 
Scale/Leiter Adult) 
Leiter International Performance Scale (See 
Performance Scale/Leiter International) 
Leiter-Partington Pathways Test (See Pathways 
Test (Leiter-Partington) ) 
Leiter Standardized Profile, mental illness no- 
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Lemniscus, spinal, comparative survey of, 6855 
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fects in, 3883 
oup influence on, 2879 
falo effects in, 535 
kinesthetic, 603, 609 
ordinal effects in, ЖААН level &, 5250 
in photographs, 341, 542 AO, 
Sh difficulty & stimulus duration in, with 
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vision vs. touch, 
visual acuity &, 7018 . 
visual field & interocular differences in, 


12, 513 ў 
Lenin's theory of reflection (See Reflection the- 


ory) 
Lens (See also Eye), 5252 
absence of, electroretinography with ultra- 
violet light &, 468 
contact, occluders, 5246 
imperfect, patients’ acceptance of, 5241 
spherical correction, & visual acuity, 7041 
L for ава шл, 416 bu 
eprosy, psychiatric studies on, 
psychosis &, 3285 
Letter, alphabet, preference for, 3406 
position of, & recognition, 2486 
PORC personality & intellectual changes 
in, 1 
Levomepromazine (See Drugs, phenothi- 
azine, 3-methoxy-10 (3-dimethylamino-2- 
methyloropy))-) 
Lewin, K., theory of, 4912 
Libido (See also Motivation; Psychic energy) 
concept, history & critique of Freud’s, 4918 
parenthood as developmental phase &, 4108 
Liebstod fantasy, fear of death & 3328 
Lie detection (See Lying) 
Life, adolescents’ attitudes toward, 3410 
et basic tendencies of, 3680 
cycle, identity &, 2756 
ELA in, 357. 
E (See Life style) 
Life history (See Case history) 
Life space, 4912, 
Life-space interview. (See Interviewing) 
Life style, Arabians’ choice of, 2918 
in middle aged people, 4276 
Life test data, analysis of, 3859 
Lifting trick, 417 — _ 
Light (See also Brightness; Color; Ilumina- 
tion; Luminance; Luminosity; Reflectance) 
as aversive stimulus, & respiration, 650 
cerebral responses to, & flicker fusion, 3744 
corneal reflection (See Cornea) 
day-, eg Che tong perception in, 501 
vs, tungsten, color perception in, 469 
intermittent (See Flicker) ү 
literature review, 3792 


sensitivity, 6865 
~ signal, identification of, 403, 494 
Light ae e also : ark adaptation) 
less scale transitivit; 2 
iritic reflex in, 2488 ie CA 
monocular, time course of, 5182 
quanta stimulation &, 2470 
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trodermal response in, 3766 P 
tone effect on, 37 
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Lightness (See Brightness) я 

Likelihood/maximum (See Maximum likelihood/ 
method of) > 

pr procedure, vs. other scaling methods, 


Limbic system, electrical stimulation of, neural 
& behavioral correlates of, 2456 E 
self-stimulation of, temporal & emotional 
factors in, 7198 
Limen (See Threshold) 
Limulus (See also Species) р 
radiation & visual thresholds іп, 5197 
Line, orientation to, & threshold, 2507 
width, figure-ground reversal &, 2469 
preference, in infants, 2474 
Linear programing (See Programing) p 
Linearity, perception of, vs. curved lines, 3786 
Lipreading (See also. RAN 
communicator characteristics &, 7710 
in deaf children, 6499 
factors in, 6510 
& rate of speaker 6495 
tests, correlations between, 4768 
Listening (See also Attention; Hearing; Speech; 
Speech intelligibility) 
comprehension, intelligence & method of 
presentation in, 3438 
de affective cues & instructions in, 


electrodermal response in, 3901 
hemiplegia &, 8233 
peak clipping effect on, diotic & dichotic, 


tests, vs. reading tests’ scores, 4812 
,, voice-message storage schemes &, 2952 
Literacy (See Reading) 
Literacy Test/Ohio, Wechsler-Bellevue vs., & 
grades, 3452 
Бен aptitude, essay examination grades &, 


Literature, as art & knowledge, 2336 
statistics & 143 
.., understanding of, & emotion judging, 2619 
Lithium (See Drugs) 
Liver (See also Bile) 
metabolism in, with higher nervous activ- 
s ity disturbances, 338 
Liverant Goal Preference Inventory (See Goal 
,Preference Inventory (Liverant)) 
Living space (See Space/living) 
Lizard (See also Species) 
behavior in, 2584 
bioelectrical reactions of brain in, 5142 
hearing in, 7063 
Lobotomy (See the several lobes) 
Localization, in dolphin, 7060 
finger, & praxis, 2520 
handedness &, 5194 
in Larcophagus distinguendus Forst, 652 
objective cues &, 6962 
praise vs. blame effects on, 893 
sex differences in, with age, 447 
time in, & size, 3244 
in unilateral amputees, 3359 
in unstructured field, 462 
Localization/cutaneous (See Skin localization) 
Locomotion (See also Movement; Running; 
Swimming; Walking) 
in aphid, 649 - 
bipedal, culture &, 1241 
coordination, radiation before & at birth, 
pA 2443 
-D.T. poisoning effect оп, 2715 
head balance effect on, 5112 
occipital cortex &, 532 
in swordtail fish, 2585 
Locust (See also Species). 
activity in, & blood potassium concentra- 
tion, 620 
fying in, 2850, 
„learning & group formation in, 2542 
Lon (See also Cognition; Reasoning; Think- 
atmosphere effect on, 5558 
Classification & seriation in, 2612 
development, in children, 2816 
emotions vs. narcissism &, 8132 
learning, & probability, 4908 
in schizophrenia, 3291 (a) 
scientific ability & 2011 
раа & Tu 124. 
Д social organization analysis, 
и um m 2329 s ER 
istic curve, fitting of, by maximum likeli- 
Ves method, 134 g y m likeli- 
istic function, item parameters 
London (See Cultures) E эдш 
oneliness (See also Нотезіс H iva- 
ү Чоп), is | kness; Motiva- 
ongevity (See Old age) 
Longitudinal method, problems in, 1137 
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Lorr Interview Scale (See Interview Scale 
(Lorr)) x 
Lorr Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psy- 
chiatric Patients (See Multidimensional Scale 
for Rating Psychiatric Patients (Lorr)) 
Loss complex (See Object loss) 
Loudness (See also Hearing; Noise; Sound) 
alertness maintenance &, 579 
of complex sounds near threshold, 583. 
conditioning from birth with, excitation & 
inhibition after, 5124 
constant-sum judgments, context &, 565 
discriminability criterion for scale of, 567 
discrimination, in voice defectives, 6290 
electroshock & vibration &, in cross-modal- 
ity scaling, 451 
ORE &, 3804 
half, judgments, context effects develop- 
ment in, 5286 — 
judgment basis, 599 
judgment, intensity theory &, 455 
time error in, 5294 
recruitment of, delayed speech feedback &, 
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similarity, subjective, 2509. 
speech iens & 578. 

Love (See also Emotion; Motivation), 2805, 

4110, 6824 

in adolescence, 7467 
aggression &, 4193 
authority &, family patterns of, 1252 
concept of, in college students, 3393 
discipline, & criminality in sons, 3243 
education &, 1111 
in families, adolescent behavior &, 4142 
family patterns, in Mexico & Puerto Rico, 


for group, & initiation severity, 2853 

in infant monkey, 2805, 4110 

as innate factor in primates, 1081 

lack of, attention seeking in children &, 


1738 
learning &, 6525 
loneliness &, 7178 
meaning of, 7160 м 
need, of female institutionalized juvenile 
delinquents, 6320 
NUR responses on Rorschach &, 


oedipal, in countertransference, 5979 
parental, & alcoholism in women, 6258 
social control &, 5715 
theoretical importance of, 5715 
understanding of, with age & sex, 7164 
Tormi Mosaic Test (See Mosaic Test (Low- 
enfel 
Lowry Reasoning Test Combination (See Rea- 
soning Test Combination (Lowry) ) 
Loyola, L, psychoanalytic experience &, 1442 
LSD-25 (See Drugs, lysergic acid diethylamide) 
Luminal (See Drugs, phenobarbital) 
Luminance (See also Brightness; Illumination; 
Light; Luminosity) 
rder blurring &, 7046(a) 
arco contrast &, 6961(a) 
difference threshold, border gradients &, 
7045(a) 
ровна foveal & peripheral thresholds 
with, 5229(a) 
preadapting, & dark adaptation, 6957 
target, & scotopic acuity, 7006(a) 
Luminosity (See also Brightness; Illumination; 
Light; Luminance) 
leterminations in fovea, with illuminance, 


6964(a) 
Lungs (See also карача) 
air volume in, during speech, 3732 
, Carcinoma, mental syndrome with, 3335 
Lying, detection, GSR &, 8260 
forced, electrodermal response & personal- 
ity їп, 2767 
pathological, nature of, 6242 
scales of, factor analysis of, 94 
Lysergic acid (See Dru; ) 
Lysergic acid diethylamide (See Drugs) 
brominated (See Drugs) 


Machine (See also Automation; Computer) 
design & usage, bibliography, 3655 
design deficiency, training & 2175 
vs. human decision making, 4896 
man- (See Machine-man system) 

Machine-man system (See also Cybernetics) 
conditioning & 3583 
Procrustean approach to, 2175 
research facility, 3544 
stress in, 6671 

Machover test (See Draw-a-Person Test) 

Maddox Rod Test, 479 


Magic, concept of sorcery, 5838 


Magnetic board rating technique, vs. other 
scaling methods, 7620 
in status judgments, 7599 A 
Maintenance personnel (See Mechanic) 
Make-A-Picture Story, interpretation of, 3010 
Mammal (See also Species) 
imprinting in, 7102 
Man, 7179, 7472 
animal vs., 1082 р 
dog vs., localization of functions іп cor- 
tex in, 513; 
education &, 1961 
evolution of, 735 
image of, & psychology, 281 
machine-, (See Machine-man system) 
model of, for applied psychology, 8473 
nature & problems of, 6682 
vs. rat, probability learning in, 3970 
Management (See also Business; Executive; In- 
dustry; Leadership; Officer; Personnel/indus- 
trial; Supervision), 3569, 6810, 8471 
attitudes in, and communication, 2200 _ 
attitudes toward, with age & socioeconomic 
status, 3396 
promotional frustration &, 8463 
authoritarian, 2196 
case histories in, analysis method, 4330 
consistency, group productivity &, 6645 
decision making, & operations research, 949 
& simulation processes, 6599 
employee motivation & 3461 
-employee relations, 2371 M 
improvement of, through role playing 
y management, 4853 
supervisor psychotherapy &, 4853 
employee security and enlightenment &, 
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foreman identification with, 2184 

oals of, 6658 

eirarchy, personality 
reached in, 6593 

human relations &, 4827 5 

vs. industrial personnel, perception of jobs 

‚ & people by, 6632 

industrial psychologist’s role &, 5094 

industrial psychology &, 4872 

job preferences in, factorial study of, 
6626(a) 

"abor relations (See Union-management 
relations) 

leadership & motivation in, 3498 В 

ET theory &, authority problem in, 


factors & step 


line workers & first level supervisors vs., 
self-perception of, 6627 
E patient placement attitudes in, 


performance, executive climate effect on, 
Mdb. f ki i 
personality of key persons in, organiza- 
tional change &, 6620(a) 
personnel, exit-interviewing &, 4833 
professional organization of, reasons 
for, 4830 
potential, identification of, 2178 
principles, 8436 
process of, 2188 
as ре шшш 8438 
self-description scale for, validity of, 6610 
trainee, RIDE & occupational choice 
in, 6158(a) 
training, 2152 
evaluation of, 6615 
i; GUY effectiveness in, 6621 
traits differentiating line workers &, 6616 
Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire 
са at Anxiety Questionnaire (Mandler- 
агаѕоп 
Mania (See also Manic depressive psychosis) 
electroconvulsive shock vs. chlorpromazine 
treatments, 3078 
reserpine &, 1587 
Manic-depressive psychosis (See also Depres- 
sion; Mania; Psychosis, 
conditionability & reactivity in, 4012 
dynamics & therapy of, 4550 
in identical twins, 1801 
lithium &, 6135 
ics of, 4674 
tactile hallucinosis as, 4699 
tofranil on depressive state in, 4483 
чеш & theoretical considerations for, 
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Manila (See Cultures) 
Manipulation, culture &, 1241 
levices, for studies with children, 2814 
with gloves, factors, 5327 й 
precision of, dial setting duration &, 8496 
rural , 4534 ; 

Manipulati ive (See also Motivation) 

hoarding in hamster &, 2530 
in raccoon, 

Manipulation Test/Minnesota Rate of, work 
performance of cerebral palsied &, 1869 

Mankind (See Man) К 

Manslaughter (See Crime & criminals) 

Manson Evaluation, a critique, 6018 

Manual dexterity (See Coordination) _ 

Marezine (See Drugs, piperazine, 1-diphenyl- 
methyl-4-methyl-) 

Marine VERA (See also Air Force; Army; Coast 
Guard; Navy) y 

conformity & authoritarianism in, 3545(a) 
Netherlands, selection tests’ reliability, 3469 

Marketing (See Consumer; Selling) 

Marking Behavior (See Territoriality) 

Markmanship (See Weapon) 

Markov process (See also Probability), 6757 

consumer behavior &, 4879 

finite, least squares estimation in, 3644 
Marmoset (See also Species) 

p tion in, 524 
Marmot (See also Species) 

aggression & defensiveness in, 2553 

Marplan (See Drugs) 

Marriage (See also Courtship; Dating; Divorce; 
Father; Husband; Mating behavior; Mother; 
Parent; Polygyny; Wife) 

adjustment, 7686 

schizophrenia in children &, 8184(a) 
ceremonies, in Pakistan, 1237 
in college graduates, patterns of, 5657 n 
in college student, socioeconomic difficulties 

& casework, 2958 

conflict, alcoholism &, 4600 

in mother of cerebral palsy, 4743 
counseling, alcoholism &, 4603 

transference in, 1302 
course, familism attitudes affected by, 2354 
cross cultural comparisons, 5836 
discord, connotative meaning in, 6028(a) 
distortion perception in, 2468 d 
emotionality &, 7167 
family background &, 5917, 7688 
family relations &, 7674 
between first cousins, results, 7679 
group therapy in, 4502 
guilt & anxiety in, 6177 
Pappina in, background of couple &, 


mother working &, 2934 

power & authority in family &, 7692 
housework acceptance &, 1276 
interest in, of high school vs. college stu- 

dents, 2041 

D perception in, & alcoholism, 

61. 
joint interviewing for troubled, 7772 
mate selection, intelligence in, 2855 

in tri-racial isolate, 1260 
mental disorder &, 8135 
mental health &, 7735 
among moplahs, 7629 
neurosis &, 6420 
DA re-enactment, in group therapy, 
partners, mean distance between residence 

of, in Sweden, 1218 

in Puerto Rico, 7643 
role taking &, 1255 
сне partners in, casework with, 


satisfaction, factors, 2932(a) 
success, connotative meaning in, 6028(a) 
factors, 7682 
teacher characteristics as effected by, 2139 
trait desirability in, 126 
ait desirability in, 1261 
Marsilid (See Drugs, iproniazid) 
Maryland (See Cultures) 
Masc ity (See Masculinity-Femininity) 
ity-femininity (See also Sex role) 
adjective check ‘list for, validity & reli- 
ability of, 4981 
alcoholism &, 4618 
bull-fighting & 2804 
compensatory, with father absent, 2832 
VLDE influence on child's concept of, 
father-son relationship & 5673 
giftedness & 8116 
group performance &, review, 4194 
males’ vs. females’ views on, 2046 
MMPI measures of, 2744 
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tie board rai technique 
Magnetic boar ting iq 


& sociometric status in delinquent group, 
6325 


in symbolism, & generalization, 7796(a) 
Masking (See also Hearing; Noise) 

by narrow bands of noise, 7068(a) 

in Eee ear, with frequency variant, 


5290 
ERE intelligibility &, approximations, 


visual, 6938 
Masochism (See also Sex; Pain), 4926 
in dreams of depressed neurotics, 1809 
in drug addict, mother's relation to, 3217 
genesis & treatment, 3194 
{ор therapy, &, 4452 
umiliation in, 3199 
incorporation fantasies &, 3192 
involvement, aspects of, 3195 
in marriage partners, casework for, 7803 
moral, 3323 
teething &, 3207 
in woman, 4566 
Mass action, comparative data, 4753 
Мир. pre-exercise, jumping performance &, 


Mass media (See also Advertising; Communica- 
tion; Newspaper; Radio; Television/commer- 
cial), 6791(b 

cognitive effects on children of, 2025 

critic's role in, 5862 

influence of, 5873 

pictorial, amount of exposure to, factors 
in, children, 2025 to, chook Poss a 

extensive exposure to, reading 
radio listening &, children, 2025 
political telethon's effectiveness, 5888 
Aer sex differences in, children, 


children, 2025 
psychological effects of, 3569 
rehabilitation from disaster &, 1179 
stereotyped prejudices produced by, 2916 
Mastication (See also Eating; Feeding; Food) 
temporal lobe stimulation &, 402 
Masturbation (See also Sex) 
alleviation of, autosuggestion &, 6109 
fantasy, crime as dramatization of, 4646 
neurotic symptoms &, 4723 
Matching (See also Learning) 
delayed reinforcement &, pigeon, 3907 


information &, positive negative, 4020 
Mathematical learning theory, 6757 
Mathematical model (See Model) 


Mathematical Understandings/Glennon's Test 
of, elementary school teacher's scores on, 
factors, 8331 

Mathematician, psychopathy in, 4532 

Mathematics (See also Measurement; Number; 
School subjects; Statistics) 

ability, language ability vs., 3381 
nature & identification of, 2005 
achievement test for, Afrikaans, 3451 
aptitude, Rorschach Test &, 3381 
attitude toward, n AE 
as career, psychopathy in, 
proficiency testing, for college, 3437 
in psychological research, 6736 
psychology &, 293 
TUER. D E (See also Courtship; Sex be- 
avior. 
experience &, chicken, 696 
in gull, 667 
sex hormones &, dove, 656 


ternation response in (See Alternation 
behavior) 
anxiety &, human, 5480 
MCN wn 
brain damage &, rat, 5524 
cerebral destruction &, 6918(a) 
choice in, & delayed reinforcement, 5472 
ity predictions of, 7272 
time &, 7191(a) 


consummatory 
double drive in, 783 


Maze learning 
Mental Development 


effort &, 7245(a) 
electroshock after right & wrong responses 
in, 5523 
extra-maze cues, & latent extinction, 2650 
floor-cue in, 3989 
food deprivation, 2634, 7245 (a) 
forced rewarded & nonrewarded trials in, 
5448 (a) 
as goal-box activity function, 2643 
human, group version, 6976 
by group vs. individual, 746 
imitation &, preschool children, 722 
insight in, rat, 2623 
irregular learning conditions &, 2681 
irrelevant drive &, 7219(a) 
kinesthesis &, 7216(а) Р 
mean reward & mean reinforcement іп, 
2674 
occipital cortex removal &, 532 
perseveration in, rat, 2640 
radiation &, 752 
rat, 800 
reinforcement &, 799, 7191(a), 7245(a) 
differential, 7243 
reserpine &, rat, 2672 
rhinencephalic lesions &, 921 
Rorschach test scores &, 3882 
in schizophrenics, 8178 
stimulus satiation &, 2654 
strychnine sulphate &, 856 
turn preference in, age & sex differences 
in, 4057 
verbal, correction method & choices in, 922 
position errors in, 7225 Н 
water, air ionization negative &, 3946 
ive summation in, 2675 
thyroid disturbances &, 2671 
Maze Test (Chapius), nonverbal performance- 
intelligence test, 768 
Maze Test (Porteus), 2780 
clinical psychology &, 3571 
delinquency &, 3240 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale & WAIS 
vs., 4510 LN 
psychosis vs. psychopathy differentiation 
i5 4374 


schizophrenics with brain surgery оп, fol- 
low up, 4700 

sex differences in, 4715 

validity & reliability of, 2690 
M-B History Record, item clusters for, 3262 
McClelland, hedonism &, 4916(a) 
McClelland Test, vs. EPPS, achievement need 

measurement &, 2109 

validity of, 1331 d 

Mean, estimation of, for truncated Poisson dis- 
tribution, 5009 
experimentation &, 95 
raphic determinations of, 4992 

flarmonic, in significance tests, 127 
Meaning (See also Semantics), 5405 

conditioning of, 914, 915 

connotative, in marriage success, 6028(a) 

recall of, 2709 
shifts in, as ET function, 3963 

Delboeuf's illusion &, 5414 

expression & emotion in, 2951 

identification of, intonation &, 4288 

TRES of response to, with hypnosis, 


8, 

in life, 3572 

Oppel illusion affected by, 2506 

in projective techniques, 3000 

spaces, with intelligence & sex, 1299(a) 

spheres of, 3894 

understanding of, & set, in children, 4043 

verbal, sensorimotor activity &, 7113(a) 
Meaningful learning (See also Learning) 

recall &, 5490, 

verbatim learning vs., interference &, 3997 
Meaningfulness, group test for individuals, 747 

of nonsense syllables, 2708 

paired associate E &, 818, 7275(a) 

in mentally ill, 543 

& retinal rivalry, 5219 

scale, tables of, 83 

stimulus generalization &, 963 

verbal learning &, 894, 7222(a) 

of 320 words Paralogs 7184(a) 
Measles, learning problems alter, 3387 
Measurement (See also Mathematics; Scaling; 


Statistics) 
permissible statistics &, 2370 
psychological, parametric assumptions’ 


compatibility with, 6720 
Mechanic (See also Motor performance; Per- 
sonnel/industrial) 
aircraft, course success prediction, 2154 
, qualification data analysis, 3473 
aptitude, intercorrelations in boys, 8346 
pilot effectiveness &, 3485 
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prediction of woodshop performance &, 
6572 


submarine school performance &, 7852 
sociometric status &, 2894 — _ 
automotive, job success prediction in, 2155 
experience, job knowledge scoring keys, 148 
woman, aptitude test, 3482 
Mechanical Comprehension Test (Owens-Ben- 
nett), study of, 4842 
Mechanical Test/Women's, Form 6W, develop- 
ment & standardization of, 3482 
Mechanism, psychotherapy &, 7886 . 
Mecholyl (See Drugs, methacholine chloride) 
Median, experimentation &, 95 
Medical College Admission Test, acceptance 
rate & 2265 
group interview ratings эв. 3537, 
Medical Questionnaire (Eysenck), pain apper- 
ception & 3019 
Medical Questionnaire (Maudsley), 
men selection, 2168 
medical student’s success & 2291 
Medicine (See also Physician) 
anthropology &, 1220 ; 
M le toward socialized, California F 
in, 4906 D 


ale &, 7627 
biological regulatioi 
education, biostatistics in, 2271 
education, curriculum evaluation, 2255 
grading in, 2267 
group discussion in large classes, 2259 
& liaison with liberal arts college, 2277 
new approach to, 8514 
& orthopsychiatry, 7826 
psychology's role in, 3720 
2-way radio in, 2294 
at University of Rochester, 2262 
at Western Reserve, 2261 
professional choice in, 6810. 
psychiatry &, 6818 
psychoanalysis &, 5965 
psychology in curriculum of, 2252, 2254 
psychosomatic (See Psychosomatic medi- 


in fore- 


cine) 
socialized, medical students' attitudes to- 
ward, 3538 
student, acceptance of, factors, 2265 
anxiety & role concept in, 2281 
applicant evaluation, 2265, 2266, 2274 
grades prediction in, 6563 
roup work with, 3096 
(MPI screening of, 2264, 5907 
orientation towards emotionally ill, 


-patient interview, 2270 

pediatrician, child psychiatry as aid 
to, 4522 

personality & views of patient in, 3539 

in preceptoral groups, 2272 

selection, Chile, 2291 


by group interview, 3537 
socialized, medicine attitudes in, 3538 
teaching psychology to, problems in, 


techniques for obtaining medical histories, 


7 
Medulla, arrest reaction elicited from, 2448 
cortically evoked movements &, 2458 
& efferent nerve impulses to touch, 389 
taste SEED) &, rat, 7072(a) 

Menta (See Drugs/chlorpromazine) 

Meier Art Judgment Test (See Art Judgment 
Test (Meier) ) 

Melancholia (See also Depression) 

cholesterolemia &, 8187 
diagnosis of, 1359 
рааш &, 8187 
ostility & guilt in, 7967 
levomepromazine vs. chlorpromazine in, 
‚ with sleep therapy, 4436 
lipoprotein imbalance in, 8187 

Melancholia/involutional (See Involutional psy- 
chotic reaction) 

Melody, distorted, recognition of, 7342 

Memorizing (See Verbatim learning) 

Memory (See also Anamnesis; Forgetting; 
Learning; Number span; Recall; Recogni- 
tion; Retention), 892, 5498, 6892 

ability, & aspiration level, 853 
of accident, & reading difficulties, 8360 
for advance cues, in searching, 3960 
affective factors &, 7263 

age & 3985 

pan cana &, BUCO 

[) |, as adjustment predict 
TS j predictor, 

in mentally ill, 6348(a) 
recall of, & reinforcement, 3099 
color (See color) 
BY etu ys. competitive situation, 
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curve, in verbatim learning, 899(а) 
disorder, in old age, learning & retention 
in, 3317 
earliest, 1786 
early, & reinforcement, 3099 
ego involvement &, 5446 
electroconvulsive shock &, 1461, 3749 
emotional & conative & temporal factors 
in, 5461 
figural aftereffect & 456 
for form, recognition vs. recall, 3978 
for future events, 3932 
for ground features, naming in, 3981 
immediate, errors of, factors, 7210 
serial order intrusions in, 7211 _ 
impairment of, in old age & chronic alco- 
holism, 1871 
knowledge of length of message & 877 
Korsakov's psychosis &, 4702, 6397 
learning &, 3569 
loss of, calcium & 5497 
meaningfulness & 3985 
misuse in legal settings, 6328 
mnemonic vs. cognitive orientation & 941 
in neurasthenia, 8209 
nitrous oxide effect on, 7170 
in old age, 5688 
androgen & 5687 
paced memorizing &, 5481 
physiological approach to, 4 
“schema” theory of, 2703 
schizophrenia & neuroses &, 1617 = 
serial a learning &, meaningful material, 
serial position of stimuli &, 7308 
for size, with fixation variable, 7220 
social competence &, in senile dements, 
6391(a) 
stress &, 7262(a) 
time perception &, 3993 
trace, brain damage &, rat, 5524 
transient, 3998 
during unconscious states, 1475 
in visual perception, brief, 6956(a) 
Wernicke-Korsakoy syndrome &, 6401 
for word forms, visual imagery &, 7281 (a) 
Memory color (See Color, constancy) 
Memory Scale (Wechsler), alternate subtest 
forms comparison, 3261 
androgen’s effect on memory in old age, 


, 5687 
electroconvulsive shock &, 3749 
schizophrenia &, 3050 
Meningitis, swimming ability with, with deaf- 
ness, 8295 
tuberculous, in childhood, psychological as- 
__ pects of, 6436 
Meningoencephalitis, NUS sequelae of, 390 
Menopause, mental health &, 4573 
Menstruation, emotional changes in, 3736(a) 
mental health &, 4573 
personality &, 6844 (a) 
Mental, ability, development & organization 
of, 1971 
individual differences in, factors, 1971 
in old age, 2849 
organization of, school departmentali- 
zation &, 8338(а) 
social status &, 1971 — . 
stability of patterns of, in grade school 
children, 2122 
test anxiety & test type &, 981 
accomplishment, despite remote rural en- 
vironment, factors, 5410 
activity, morphine &, 3897 
contagion, 1637 
work, intermittent noise &, 8492 
temperature &, 947 
Mental abilities/SRA Primary, stability of 
scores on, 2122 
Mental Ability/Henmon-Nelson Tests of, aca- 
demic achievement &, 8397 
Mental Ability/Tenkins Scale of Non-Verbal, 
Mm 5. 2730 
еп! ility Tests/Otis Quick ing, Davis 
Eells Test. È, тр" S ы 
Persuasibility Test &, 7390 
Mental age, intelligence testing &, 2731 
Mental deficiency (See Mental retardation) 
Mental development (See also Body growth), 


absolute scaling curves in, 2725 

in adolescence, longitudinal study of, 1103 
body growth vs., 1106, 4039 

critical phase in, for adolescents, 5679 

in deaf children, 8285(а) 

diagnosis of, by Perceptual Reaction Test, 
environment &, 2742 

in humans, 5406 

levels of, 2710 


logic &, 2612 
review of literature on, 1084 HJ 
Roger’s & Maslow's theory of, validity of, 


Rorschach &, 4370, 4392 

school readiness &, 1124(a) 

social competence &, adolescence, 3898 
speech in, 1110 

test, for outpatients, 2990 


Mental disorder (See also Emotional disturb- 


ance; Neurosis; Psychopathy; Psychosis), 
7782, 7963 К 
tivities rating, factor analysis, 3270 
ent in, prognosis of, 4404 _ 
adjustment prediction after hospitalization, 
patient vs. staff, 4683 i 
sam patterns for state hospitals for, 
6191 


adolescents' conception of, 7486(a) 

age &, 8135 

in aging, rehabilitation of, 7740 

analysis of behavior in, 1646(a) _ 

ауес of object loss in childhood &, 
3272 


aseptic meningoencephalitis &, 390 
attitudes toward, 4325 
in Belgium, 3251 
attitudes towards discharged mental pa- 
tients, 4325 
avoidance learning &, 6365 
biological approach to, 4704 
body image &, 6196 
brain autopsy &, 4673 
brain tumor &, 8229 
bromide content of cerebrospinal fluid in, 


case histories, 3162 
causes of, 4552, 6190. 
after childbirth (See Parturition) 
in children, parents &, 6247 
effect on family of, 4562 
eren development & therapy for, 
H 


in children & adolescents, factors, 7974 
classification of, 3171 

by drawings, validity of, 1400 

with Kahn Test of Symbol Arrange- 

ment, 1399 

in coal-miners, psychosocial factors, 1257 
color usage іп, 5177(a) 
concept of self & others in, 1623 
оор in, verbal reinforcement &, 


convalescence of, & reference group iden- 
tification, 8151(a) 

creativity &, 8157 

pancal incidents before hospitalization of, 


cross cultural factors in, 5919 
culture &, 7972 
cyclic behavior changes in, 3037 
development of effective statistical system 
ИИ Ego-Strength 
iagnosis of, by Barron's Ego-Strengt 
Scale, 4382 

with metrazole, 1893 

MEME &, 1381 
differential diagnosis between the primary 

& symptomatic psychopath, 6417 

EE organic {гот functional, 


drugs &, 6098, 6127 

ego disjunction &, 1064 

electroencephalography &, 4745 

emotional or social disorder vs. chlor- 
promazine &, 1533 

epinephrine-methacholine &, 1558 

esophoria in, 460 

exit unit р ын for, 4365 

failure effect on, 7410(a) 

family anxiety about, psychiatry for, 3046 

family background &, 5908, 8137 

TEAMS attitudes towards hospitalization, 


in Fiji islands, rate, 5900 

follow up of discharge patients, 7752 (b) 

forgetting & interference in, 3997 

former, rehabilitation of, 7784 

ial integration of, 6355 

group activities for, 1643 

group norms influence on, 3092 

group PEE in, 1628 

group work &, 2385 

with Halleworden-Spatz syndrome & para- 
myoclonus multiplex, 8150 

homecare success prediction, 3173 

homosexuality &, 1697 

hospital adjustment rating & observation 
length, 3267 

hospitalization length, & visitors’ relation- 

ip with, 3169 
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hostility towards parents &, 6279 
housing for aged &, 5683 
housing for aged with, 5994 
humor in, 2784, 7982 
factor analysis, 3153 
improvement in, clinical social structure 
inadequate personality &, 1638. 
in industry, 1635 z 
insomnia in, meprobamate & pentobarbital 
effects on, 5329 
interpersonal relationships’ effects on, 1625 
isolation &, 7971 
leadership patterns in, 1641 
living arrangements &, among aged, 5689 
loneliness &, 4553 
loss of freedom in, 1556 
lysergic acid diethylamide &, 1456 
malignant tumors in, 1624 
marital status &, 8135 
maturity test for, 2990 
measurement of improvement in, 1353 
mental retardation &, 1620 
mepazine &, 1583 
in military retired personnel, 3157 
in ministers, 8137 
ministry in recognition of, 4559 
moral career of, 3268 
in mother, child rearing attitudes in, 3176 
mother-daughter relations &, 4685 
mutation caused by nuclear weapons and, 


nocturnal orgasm in women &, 6206 

nomenclature, Leiter Standardized Profile 
&, 4389 

vr &, rejection of Kraepelinian view, 
4556 


Observation length & adjustment rating of, 
3267 


occupational therapy &, 1626 

in old age, 4705, 8172 
motivation in, 1146 
paired-associate learning test for, 4037 
pentamethylenetetrazol &, 1566 
rehabilitation program, 8145 
socal planing: after hospitalization, 


symptom syndromes in, 4692 
, treatment for, 4708, 4709 
«ано group for hospital admission of, 
32 


outpatient, group therapy with insulin for, 
3042 


home treatment by psychiatry of, 
7770(b) 
Paracelsus' concept of, 3690 
paralysis agitans &, 6473(b) 
parent-child relations &, 7969(a) 
patient, reinforcement by nurses with, 
7750(a) 
Nes of, social desirability &, 


personality &, 1696 

personality judgments in, 4391 

persuasibility &, 8204 

philosophy of, 4550 

placement of, 2158 

prediction of, clinical vs. actuarial, 3619 

prevention and pathogenesis of, in institu- 
по сагата 5 & 

prevention of, medi psycholo; 4 
China, 8226 3 

prognosis of, gooseflesh response &, 6460 

promazine &, 1473, 6132(a) 

public attitudes toward, 2969 

public opinion about, in U.S. & England & 
France, 1619 

rauwolfia &, 7962 

reading of psychological literature as ther- 
apy for, 3165 

reference groups & recovery from, 1651(a) 

rehabilitation of, 4365 

mos member-employee program, 

, through self-concept change, 4340 

religion &, 1631(a), 8190 

returned tranquilizing drug patients, 5992 

salivation measurement &, 2347 

self-government &, 1633, 3158, 4426 

sensory analyzer's interaction &, 2441 

Sex of the first drawn figure оп Draw-a- 
Person Test &, 1356 

social competence &, 4389 

Social interaction vs. isolation &, 1622 

social organization in ward, 4569 

sociocultural factors in, 262 

socioeconomic status & 3159, 8135 

staff’s attitudes &, 5973 

surgical treatment of, 1627 

ушр manifestation & drive level in, 
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Mental development 
Mental hospital 


therapeutic community for, 2982 

therapeutic roles in treatment of, 7782 

therapists communication with, responses 
to, 7787 

thyrotoxicosis with, radioactive iodine treat- 
ment & strumectomy &, 1524 

time perception &, 1396 

treatment (See Psychother: 

trifluoperazine &, 6061, 6116, 7875(b) 

triiodothyronine in treatment of, 4442 

tuberculous, promazine’s use in, 7899 

unauthorized absences from hospital dur- 
ing, factors, 1653 

in U.S.A., 7530 

use of patient as consultant, 4357 

verbal conditioning in, 7804 

visiting nurse program to aid family of 
person with, 1306 

vitamin therapy for, 8211 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale &, short 
form validity, 4384 


Mental health (See also Adjustment (personal 


& social)), 1317, 5063, 7963 
academic achievement &, 5989, 8368 
adolescents’ conception of, 7486(a) 
in America, survey of, 7728 
Americans’ view of their, 7735 
attitude &, 7719 
attitudes toward, message content of, 4295 
attitude toward menstruation &, 6033 
in classroom, history, 6155 
classroom social structure &, 6549 
clinic, brief S EI in, 4359 
team in, & clinic decisions, 4360 
communications about, & public receptive- 
ness, 4295 
community &, 1317, 7741 (b) 
in Great Britain, 7798 
concept & diagnosis of, 1355 
concepts in, 2960 
creativity &, 6202 
culture &, 1257, 7593 
in education, 8324 (b) 
films, bibliography, 5106 
of homeless men, 1132(a) 
human relations &, 1307 
job &, 7735 
marriage & parenthood &, 7735 
measurement of, in normal adults, 5913 
sentence completion technique &, 1408 
of ministers, 1304 
ministry's role in, 7780. 
new Mental Health Act, in England & 
Wales, 6821(b) d 
in New York State, program origin & de- 
velopment, 2971 
in old age, as social medicine problem, 1142 
private vs. public schools' facilities for, 
3128 
program, factors in success of, 5962 
program for the public, role of psycholo- 
gists in, 4308 
prophylaxis &, child, 6147, 6148 
PUE attitudes effect on programs of, 


religion &, 216, 220, 227, 299, 5911, 7719 
science of, history, 43 

self-realization &, 4320 

teacher-pupil contacts &, 6529 

in teaching, 3458, 8323 

teaching of, college, 3454 

team concept in, 5933 

viewpoint, in teaching trainees, 8426 

work &, 2979, 4324 


Mental hospital (See also Hospital) 


admission rates to, correlates, 8135 

factors, 1 h 

weather &, 1630 i. Ч 
adolescent service, open door policy, 3172 
attitudes toward, & therapy outcome, 6073 
community-based, as branch of state hos- 

pital, 7754(b) : 

day, England, 7970 


design of, psychological considerations, 
99 


history & function of, 7966 
length of stay in, factors, 8170 

letter writing &, 1649 

prediction of, 1886 

Socioeconomic status &, 8170 
neurological surgery used in, 1889 
old age patients in, 3302 
open door policy, 1595, 3172 
open ward policy in, 3168, 5986 
orientation group in, 3277 
patient government in, 3158 М T 
psychologists in, wages & classifications, 

295 


rehabilitation in, 7985 
relatives’ attitudes toward, 3297 


Mental hospital 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale 


schizophrenia rehabilitation program, 3166 

staff, attitude patterns in, 6187 

state, improvement of, 782 E 

status perception of staff members in, 5841 

study of, as psychologist training aid, 3728 

tradition, &  orthopsychiatric teamwork, 
7781 


VA, 3307 A 
values of long term patients in, 7513 
visitors to, as research area, 3169 
ward disorganization, history, 4569 
work organization, in, British, 4537 б 

Mental Maturity/California Test of, academic 

achievement &, 2088. 
bilingualism '&, 4038 ў К, 
Mental Maturity Scale/Columbia, hemiplegics 
оп, 8233 7 

reliability with kindergarten pupils, 2743 
revised, concurrent v. of, 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale vs., 2743 
validity, 5578 

Mental patient (See Mental disorder) | .. 

Mental retardation (See also Amaurotic idiocy; 

Childhood, exceptional; Hydrocephalus; Idiot- 
savant; Intelligence; Microcephaly; Mon- 
golism: Phenylpyruvic amentia), 4980, 8314 
academic success in, factors, 1665 
achievement in children with, parental at- 
titude &, 1682 
achievement motive &, 8011 
activity level in, 4581 
adaptive patterns in, 1667 
adjustment after institutional discharge of, 
factors, 1632 
adjustment in, 4588 
aggression in, 6215(a) 
permissive classroom effect on, 4583 
test correlates of, 4587 
Ammons Full-Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test & 1661. 2 
articulatory proficiency in, IQ &, 4590 
behavior problem in, trifluoperazine &, 6061 
biochemical factors in, 6223 
blood groups in, 6194 (b) 
brain damage (See Brain damage) 
characteristics of, 8018 
child pag &, 7999(b) | 
in childhood, mothers’ attitudes toward, 
4518 
teaching reading to, 7697 
chlorpromazine &, 8015 
chlorpromazine & psychotherapy for, 3178 
classification & terminology manual, 3184 
clinical team treatment of both child & 
parent, 1683 
concept formation in, 5580 
concept of, 3182 d 
сови Е іп, vs. depressives & normals, 
503 


construction from patterns in, 1669 
cooperative research & training programs 
in, 8008 
correct information about, teachers’ atti- 
tudes & 2074 
cretinism, 2440 
custodial (See Mental retardation, severe) 
definition of, 1657 
delinquency &, Japan, 6319 
dexterity & movement in, 6216 
discrimination learning in, 1668 
disturbed р ШАУ &, 1684 
driver education for, 1676 
drugs &, methodology in research on, 7998 
early institutionalization effect in, 4592 
educable (See Mental retardation, mild) 
education for, 8384 
bibliography 8378 
genetic-wholistic viewpoint, 4801 
personality theory &, 8385 
research, 7998 
etiology & treatment of, 6218 
etiology of, 1664 
evaluation of, 8005 
ен of, reward value &, 1662 
fa Ийе Cae & success striving in, 
а, 
familial, on Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test, 3186 
family background &, 6188 
family care placement from hospitals, suc- 
cess prediction of, 7997 
fertility in, 6212 
frequency of, in rural Sweden, 6188 
galvanic skin response in, 1660 
giftedness vs., physical & mental differ- 
CI 0029 
group play therapy &, 1515 
idance of children with, 8318 
earing loss &, 3179, 8017 
hearing measurement in, conditioning tech- 
nique, 5280 
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hearing rehabilitation for, 1936 
heredity &, 6223 
humor in, 7982 
identification & education of, 8377 
idiocy (See Mental retardation, severe) 
idiopathic, Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test &, 3186 У 
reu (See Mental retardation, mod- 
erate, 
institution, staff problems in, 3177 | 
institution personnel, tenure determinants 
in, 286 
intellectual functioning in, 6221(a) 
intelligence assessment in, 1673 
intelligence change &, 7994 Jj 
intelligence in, after chlorpromazine, 3178 
skin conductance &, 1644 
WISC &, 8014 Ks 
intendentin approach & diagnosis in, 


inter-disciplinary psychotherapeutic pro- 
gram for, 1671 
IQ Test for, critique, 8003 
language development program for, 4802 
learning ability in endogenous, 8004(a) 
mental disorder &, 1620 
mepazine, 1583 
microcephaly (See Microcephaly) 
mild, adjustment in, factors, 4588 
characteristics of, 3181 
moderate, discrimination & reversal learn- 
ing in, 6219 
transfer in, 3185 
moronity (See Mental retardation, mild) 
Dus of child with, penis fixation in, 


motor characteristics of, 1663 
motor performance in, incentive &, 1666 
music therapy &, 1686, 7912 
music response in, 4575 
nature & causes of, 1627 
in old age, 8172 
organic, size-distance judgment in, 8010 
visual perception in, 1876 
parent management of, 4594 
parent of, autistic distortion in, 1687 
needs in, 4589 
parents' estimates of intelligence of, 1678 
performance of, children, 1669 
praise &, 8000 
phantom extremity in, 4591 
play therapy for, 1685 
position discrimination in, 6220(a) 
practical intelligence &, 3180 
pre-adolescent, personality development 
measurement іп, 799: 
problem solving in, 1650(a) 
усо of patients leaving hospital for, 


pseudo-, 3183, 4563 

psychological research areas in, 4584 

psychotherapy &, 4433 

reaction time in, vs. normals, 7996(a) 

rehabilitation of, 8001 

reinforcement &, 1658 

research design & methodology in, 7998 

research review, 201 

reserpine &, 8015 

reversal learning set in, 6220(a) 

rigidit in, A0 Md n 

role playing Iren with, 1670 

Rorschach rela 

Rorschach ch 

Rorscl responses of children with, 62 

5 саноа ы I m 

vere, extinction rein forceme i 
8019(a) wie! 

in infancy, 4582 
rhythm in training of, 4580 
ermoni development theory &, 


tionships with intelligence 


sex A E in Penance in, 8002 
social acceptance in grade school of, 2060 
social habilitation of, through student gov- 
ernment, 8016 
social value-need patterns in, 6211 (a) 
special teaching practices with, 2067 
spiral aftersensation in, with sex, 544 
stemetil & 1540 
д {Ынна їп, EV 
. superior average childr 
formation im,8009(a) m 


trainable (See Mental retardation, mod- 
erate) Я 

training in, rhythm in, 4580 
aining/occupational in, d 
ining TD in, selection & re- 

fanaten in, 1677 

ransposition in, with age, 4595 

types of, in children, 1656 

understanding, in children, 6210 
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in U.S.S.R., management, 2408 
verbal abstraction in, cortical satiation &, 
1680 
verbal performance of brain injured vs. 
nonbrain injured, 1679 
visual perception in, 1681 
cortical satiation &, 1680 
vocational training program for, 2118 
WISC [ишк їп, 7995 
work placement in, 4586 : 
workshop for old age patients with, 3366 
Mental Status Check List, for senile psychotics, 


Mepatin (See Drugs, meprobamate) 
Mepazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-(N- 
сауга EASY) ) 
Mephenesin (See Drugs) 
Meprobamate (See Drugs) 
Merit rating (See ч) 
Mescaline (See Drugs, phenethylamine, 3, 4, 5,- 
trimethoxy-) itn 
Message (See also Communication) 
content, & receptivity, 4295 
diffusion, laws of, 5766 
length of, & hearing, 558 
storage scheme, listening &, 2952 
Metabolism (See also Thyroid) 
behavioral responses &, mescaline &, 6106 
in brain & liver, with higher nervous ac- 
tivity disturbances, 338 
of cochlear response, 5306 
electrolyte, kidney &, 351 
movement &, 335 
Soviet research in, 340 
walking &, 329 
Metacontrast (See Subception) 
Metapsychology, 4933 
Methacholine chloride (See Drugs) 
Methamphetamine (See Drugs) 
Methantheline (See Drugs) 
Methedrine (See Drugs, methamphetamine) 
Methylcholanthrene (See Drugs) 
Methylphenidate (See Drugs, methylphenidyl- 
acetate hydrochloride) 
Methylphenidylacetate hydrochloride (See 


Drugs) 
Metrazole (See Drugs) 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test (See 
Reading Readiness Test/Metropolitan) 
Mexico (See Cultures) 
Meyer, psychotherapy &, 3320 
Michigan State University Reading Test (See 
Reading Test/M.S.U.). 
Microcephaly (See also Mental retardation) 
genetic factors in, 6213 
rq iellirence in, 6213 Е 
idbrain, crusotomy, & speech in cerebral pal- 
sied, 6487 ns s 
tractotomy of, sensory & motor changes 
.. after, 69 
Midwestern Psychological Association (See Or- 
ganizations) 
Mierke’s determination apparatus (See Deter- 
mination apparatus 
Migraine (See Headache) 
Migration (See also Mobility; Refugee) 
academic achievement & 2116 
acculturation & stereotyping with, 2912 
adjustment in, & ideology, 5803 
attitudes toward adopted country in, & 
„work contacts, 4247 
bird, in Mexico, 2582 
educational selectivity in 
ethnocentrism &, 5833 (a) 
job satisfaction &, 2900 
nationalism & acculturation in, 5817 
neurosis &, 6420 
newspaper themes in U.S., 4246 
personality & 2910 
rejection of traditional culture in, 1226 
set & adjustment after, 7658 
„ „Social participation &, 1269 
Military, authority patterns, 2303 
,, life, effect on family of, 4275 
Militaty academy (See also Officer) 
Army, adjustment to, factors, 5618 
VRA кыны to, 3035 
K гага, training in, 6605 
Military Officer Performance Scale (See Of- 
ficer Performance Scale/Military) 
MEE personnel (See Personnel/military) 
Eu preparatory school (See Military acad- 


ету, 
Military psychiatry, 8529(b) 
ME psychology, in French armed services, 


Miller, conflict & displacement theories of, 3137 
EN Test (Sce Analogies’ Test 


мї Н. Vocab 
i Hi Vocabulary Scale (See Vocabulary 


5808 


| 
| 


Miltown (See Drugs, meprobamate) 
Mimicry (See also Imitation) 
Batesian, evolution of, 895 
Mind, areas of, 2710 Р 
-body problem (See Mind-body problem) 
-brain problem, concomitance theory &, 
6892 
class nature of, 7139(b) 
dimensions of, 6691 
Mind-body problem, 1844, 6691 
organicism &, 2335 " ч 
Ministry (See also Pastoral counseling; Reli- 
gion) 
clinical pastoral training for, purposes of, 
8511 


desegregation dilemma in, 5789 

education for rural, 8512 / 

empathy improvement in, mental hospital 
training & 7743 

Jewish, counseling &, 2935 

mental disorder recognition by, 4559 

mental health &, 7780 

mental health of, 1304 

mental illness in, 8137 

occupational stereotypy in, 7953(a) 

as pastoral counselors, problems of, 7742 

personality & 7771 

physician s relationship to, 3724 з 

Protestant, predicting academic achieve- 
ment in, 2123 

reasons for entering, 6175 

roles of, 7742 

status perception of, American vs. Swed- 
ish students’, 5729 

students of, interests & personality patterns 
of, 5635 

as vocational choice, passivity &, 7961(a) 

Minnesota (See Cultures) 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventor 
(See Personality Inventory/Minnesota Multi- 
phasic) 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test (See 
Manipulation Test/Minnesota Rate of) E 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test (See Spatial 

Relations Test/Minnesota) 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (See 
Teacher Attitude Inventory/Minnesota) 

Minority group (See also Catholic; Jew; Negro) 

editorial content of newspapers of, 4246 

individual integration &, 1215 

nationalistic ideologies functions in, 5833(a) 
, research, in U.S., 2902, 2903 

Mirror, surfacing of, method, 54 

Mirror drawing (See Drawing) 

Mirth Response Test, mental patients & men- 

na o etira оа, 7982 ) 
iscarriage (See ani 

Missile (Ste. Weapon). 9. 

Mittenecker's Perseveration Test (See Persev- 
eration Test/Mittenecker) 

ED b (See Drugs, lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide 

Mnemonics, vs. cognition, in memory, 941 

Mobility (See also Migration) 

behavior problems in children & 2929 
in families of college students, 1279 
occupational, 2870, 6810 
agrarian уз. industrial, 3492 
factors in, 990 
_ fertility & Catholics, 1253 
social, achievement syndrome &, 2920 
ces & sex interest in boys &, 


class conflict &, England, 1271 
Е А U. S., 4256 
of nationality groups in U. S., 42 
values &, 7681 
sociological problematics of studies in, 2867 
Mode, experimentation &, 95 
Model, of choice & strategy behavior, 7292 
linear, learning theory, 675 
mathematical, role & uses of, 6755 
true-score, 6774 
Model man, for applied psychology, 8473 
Modern Language Aptitude Test (See Lan- 
guage Aptitude Test/Modern) 
Mohsin’s Test of General Intelligence (See In- 
telligence Test/Mohsin’s General) 
Money (See also Wage) 
children’s concepts of, with age, 5682 
concern for, socioeconomic status &, 4211 
cost, consumer preference &, 6661 
imitation affected by, 3953 
as reinforcement, 5424 
value, & person perception, 3403 
Mongolism (See also Mental retardation) 
iography, 4574 б 
in monozygotic twins, 8013 
community attitudes toward, 2061 
conditionability &, in children, 5426 
education for, 1674 
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etiology, 8013 
review of findings, 1655 __ 
rhythmic discrimination ability in, 1659 
serum toxicity in, 6207 
training in, rhythm &, 4580 
transposition in, 6222 
vitamin A tion in, 4577 
Mongoose (See also Species) 
play behavior in, 3860 
Monitoring (See also Control; Vigilance), 5148 
“artificial signals" effect on, 3546 
delayed response &, 5415 
fe ick model &, 4868 
interval between signals &, 3878 
irrelevant signals &, 3954 
proportion of elements in, & performance, 
6 


674 

signal rate &, 824 

space cabin confinement &, 8472 

Monkey (See also Baboon; Species) 

activity level, chlorpromazine &, 3120 
reserpine &, 3120. 

үшын to conditioning in, with age, 

56. 


ascendance-submission in, 5754 

vs. cat, discrimination learning in, 3947 

caudate lesion, behavior after, 2439 

color perception in, 2492 

communication development in, 7261 

in estrus, higher nervous activity in, 627 

fear in, 418 

n cage for, 77 

infant, food response in, initial, 2565 
mother-substitute &, 2805 

learning development in, 5456 

luminous flux discrimination in, 2480 

radiation effects (See Radiation) 

rat vs., avoidance learning, 5466 

restraining device for, 3609 

studies about, in Japan Monkey Center, 


ulcer in “executive,” 4726 
Monoamine oxidase (See Drugs) 
Monologue/psychotic (See also Language), 4686 
Mononucleosis, 9р0 strength &, 4733 
Mood (See also Emotion) 
constancy of, in children, 720 
fluctuation, in college women, 7186 
Mooney Problem Check List (See Problem 
Check List (Mooney)) 
Moon illusion, age &, 7003 
Moose (See also Species) 
calf, socialization of, 1078 
prerutting behavior in, 625 
Moplah (See Cultures) 
Moral Diagnosis Form, Japanese junior high 
students on, 7479 4 
Morale (See also Job satisfaction; Motivation), 
2190 


job performance &, 3499 
labor force composition &, 3499 
training program &, 2202 
wage basis &, in teachers, 8422 
Moral Ethical Values Scale, impulse repression 
& emotional adjustment &, 8202 
Morality (See also Ethics) 
attitude towards, 4280 
development in children, 3197 
of foreign students in U.S., 7654 
in шне junior high school students, 


7i 
judgments, in children, 5668(а) 
insight & behavior in schizophrenia, 3269 
in mental patient, 3268 
ministers’ dilemma in, 5789 
psychology as aid to, 5093 
religious education effect on, 2823 
temptation &, 3443 
Moray House VEM Tests (See Intelli- 
gence Tests/Moray House) 
Morgan Test of Logical Reasoning (See Rea- 
soning Test/Morgan's Logical) 
Morita therapy (See also Psychotherapy), 2425 
for neurosis, 3319 
zen Buddhism &, 3074 
Moronity (See Mental retardation) 
Moro reflex, 4582 
Morphine (See Drugs) 
Morphine sulfate (See Drugs) 
Morse code (See Code learning) 
Mortality (See Death) 
Martification (See also Emotion; Humiliation; 
shame) 
narcissistic, 6234, 8035 
Mosaic Test (Lowenfeld), brain damage &, 
children, 6484(a) 
merits & limitations of, 1378 
Moses, feminine, 3215 
Moshav (See Cultures) 
Moslem (See Cultures) 
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Miltown 
Motility 


Moth (See also Species) 


cocoon spinning & food selection in, 645 


Mother (See also Father; Marriage; Parent; 


Pregnancy; Wife; Women) 
adjustment in, & behavior problems in 
children, 3139 $ 
advice seeking in, as cognition need func- 
tion, 2587 
alcoholic's ep of, 3189 
anxiety in, children's anxiety &, 6146 
artificial, affectional response development 
in infant monkeys with, 4110 
ascendance-submission of, & children's ad- 
justment, 7675 
attitudes toward, in kibbutz children, 2919 
of autistic Children, personality of, as re- 
vealed by Rorschach, 1340 
behavior, circumplex model of, 2572. 
factor analysis of, 2572 
DN successive parturitions, rabbit, 


62. 
of brain injured children, attitudes in, 4518. 
of cerebral palsy, personality in, 4743 
SM [rais attitudes in, & personality, 


31 
Sud. EAR practices of schizophrenics, 


-child relations, 2811, 5929 
ability to be alone &, 2846 
alcoholism &, 6259 
delinquency &, 4644 
emotional disorders in children &, 4523 
factor analysis of, 2834 
father absent &, 4635 
identification &, 7492 
instincts &, 2815 
learning in child &, 4792 
personality of child &, 7465(a) 
preventive psychiatry &, 3029 
руска! ргосеззез їп ргедпапсу 


psychopathy in daughter &, 4685 
& schizophrenia, 33 
skin role in, 4611 
Socioeconomic status &, 7458 
of defective child, penis fixation in, 1816 
delinquents’ interaction with, 8118(a) — 
dependence on, with father absent, 2832 
of drug addict, 3217 
of emotionally disturbed child, psycho- 
therapy for, 7806 
expectant (See Pregnancy) 
goal setting behavior in asthmatic children 
&, 6438(a) 
health in, 1126 
homosexuality & 6824 
influence on IQ scores, 982 
of juvenile delinquents, attitudes toward 
child rearing of, 6322 
E e anniversary in mental illness .&, 


HA Durs in, child rearing attitudes 
in 
opinions about questions of education of, 
1 
NTC of, child rearing attitudes &, 
infant feeding technique &, 991 
& infants? irritability, 4088 
pre-oedipal attachment to, 3205 
psychiatry for, preventive, 3020 
psychotherapy for, enuresis & encopresis 
in boy &, 3208 
rearing attitudes in, & PESE 1118(a) 
rearing practices, & social class, 1250 
of retarded children, attitudes in, 4518 
of schizophrenia, 3298 
attitudes in, 1808, 4518 
child rearing attitudes of, 8156 
defenses in, 4517 
group therapy for, 3263 
possessiveness in, 1772 
speech in, 4676 
symbiosis in, 3287 
ано from, & later schizophrenia, 


EUR psychoanalysis with child &, 


-son relations, manifest UM &, 3033 
Russian men's views of, 7657 
speech stimulation by, 7701 
step-, problem child &, 6191 
sd affect development &, monkey, 
80: 


working, absenteeism & number of de- 


pendents in, 3500 
care of children of, 7481 
child care ents of, 7481 


its 
& marital happiness, 2034 


Motility, originality &, 2613 


Motion 
Müller-Lyer illusion 


Motion (See also Movement) 


perception (See Motion perception (visual)) 
prediction of, 7149 


Motion/apparent (See also Autokinetic effect; 


Motion perception (visual); Phi phenome- 
non; Stroboscopy), 606, 5235(a) 
aspects of, 1346 
beta, ground changes &, 2482(a) 
chlorpromazine &, in schizophrenics, 1559 
direction effect on, in artists & chemists, 


form changes in, 2503 
kappa effect, 5168 
schizophrenia &, 1794 
topological aspects of, 2503 


"Motion parallax, aítersensation size & shape in 


darkness with, 2479 
depth perception &, 3787 


Motion perception (visual) (See also Motion/ 


apparent; Tracking; Visual perception), 7149 
difference threshold in, 464, 6968(2) — 
direction effect on, in artists & chemists, 


exposure time &, 3516 

of numbers, 3785 

personality &, 422 

after prolonged flicker exposure, 5176 
signal rate &, 824 

in silhouette figures, 3023 

in spiders, 5202 

test for, 2367 

visual space &, 502, 503 


"Motion sickness, bonamine vs. marezine &, 


Motivation (See also Achievement need; Ac- 


uiescence set; Affect; Affiliation need; 
nxiety; Approval need; Aspiration level; 
Attitude; Autonomy; Belief; Blame; Bore- 
dom; Color preference; Competition; Со 

pulsion; Conflict; Conformity; Curiosity; 
Drive; Educational interest; Effort; Ego- 
ism; Emotion; Expectation; Fatigue; Fear; 
Food deprivation; Food ‘satiation; Form 
reference; Frame of reference; Free will; 
Frustration; Goal; Gregariousness; Guilt; 
Happiness; Hedonism; Hunger; Id; Ide- 
ology; Incentive; Inferiority feeling; In- 
hibition; Initiative; Instinct; Instructions; 
Intentionality; Interest; Involvement; | Ir- 
ritability; Isolation/perceptual; Isolation/ 
social; Job satisfaction; Libido; Manipula- 
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longitudinal study of, in children, 7490(a) 
management &, 3461 
managerial leadership &, 3498 
mathematical laws in, 5369 
in mathematics vocation, 4532 
measurement, 1331 
Cattell’s contributions to, 2789 
formula, 733 
nursing саши &, 2258 
origin & development of, 3662 — T 
perception of performance & risk-taking 
behavior &, 7150(a) 
physiological approach to, 4, 3662 
in psychotics, chlorpromazine & 1806 
quantity & quality of work &, 8485 
rehabilitation acceptance & 3151 
research, 8488 
utility of, 3532 ў 
олај based on appetites & aversions, 
6 


& conditioned satiation, 7176(a) 
of CS, method, 745 
shift, in complex learning, 749 
social fees epee & 7151 (a) 
strength of, measurement of, 5369 
subception &, 5145 
task difficulty & 5366 
for teaching, assessment of, 7181 
thinking & 3884 
time perception & 896, 5393 
of workers, кану &, 8460 
luscle) 


Motor (See also 


ability, bowling ability &, 3872 
activity, in infancy, 1086 


conflict, as practice amount function, 
TOSS (a) К 
disturbance, extraocular, in primary brain 


tumor, 1891 

learning (See Motor learning) 

retardation, as depression, symptom, in 
childhood, 4623 

system, functional disturbance of, psy- 
chosis & neurosis &, 1478 


Motor analyzer, electrical activity in, during 


internal inhibition, 3750 
excitation in, frontal lobe tumor &, 5125 
extirpation of cortical areas of, intero- 
, ceptive conditioning &, 7106 
in лаза, 7081 
mobility of nervous processes in, 7123 
vasomotor reflex &, 6906 


knowledge of results &, 3447, 3853 
schizophrenia, 8136 
learning, in industry, 3527 
instructions &, 2686 
їп mentally retarded, 1663, 3181 
incentive &, 1666 
mesencephalic tractotomy &, 6917 
noise &, 642 
in old age, 5688 
in paralysis agitans, 6466 
posture &, 5345 2 
posture & tonus &, infants, 3734 
psychophysiological analysis of, 8489 
radiation & 348 
recording apparatus for, 7118 
repression & anxiety &, 7414(a) 
respiration rate &, 3811 ы E 
rhythmic, external stimulation differentia- 
tion in, 614 
of Rorschach experience types, 7847(a) 
scaling of, 3528 
in schizophrenics, 8178 
skin temperature in, 3811 
sleep deprivation &, 3075, 7100 
specificity of, 2496 
success vs. failure effects on, children, 615 
temporal lobe stimulation &, 402 
transfer in, information &, 682(a) 
JEN integration with, in split-brain cats, 


6 
weightlessness &, 6854 
zero-order vs. fourth order, 3509 


Mourning (See also Grief) 


pathological, psychoanalytic interpretation 
of, 1824 " 
repression of, schizo-paranoid mechanisms 


&, 
Ме motor disorder in, evaluation method, 


uA disturbance, without taste loss, 


Movement (See also Activity level; Hyper- 


kinesia; Kinesthesis; Locomotion; Motion; 
Somesthesia; Sports; Vibration) 

acceleration effects on, 632 

aftersensation of visual pattern in, 3777 

aggression &, in cichlid, 2580 

analysis, & coordination quantification, 

669(a) 
apparent (See Motion/apparent) 
pun vs. unilateral, work output &, 


69 
tion drive; Meaningfulness; Morale; Need; | Motor development See also Bod; th 
CH бане o Асы NAI papa 


Orienting терш Other-directedness; Pain; 
Persuasion; Phobia; Phototropism; Pleasure; 


Pleasure principle; Praise; Preference; Preju- 
dice; Prestige; Psychic energy; Reference 


gon; Reinforcement; Restlessness; Revenge; 


atisfaction; Set; Sex; Shame; Sleep depriva- 
tion; Sociality; Spontaneous behavior; Sta- 


tus; Stress;  Suggestibility; Superstition; 
i Thirst 


Temptation; Tension; i Tropism; 
Unconscious; Value; Voluntary DES 
Water deprivation; Water satiation; Will), 
350, 6810 


academic achievement &, 6560(a), 8404 
alcohol consumption &, rat, 7273(a) 
for alcoholics, through group therapy, 4307 
bibliography (757-58), 704 
of children, 7487 
as revealed by Rorschach, 1335 
chlorpromazine &, 5960 
clinical aspects of, 3662 
in college students, factors, 6550 
consciousness &, 699 
counseling &, 4322 
current theory & research in, 5385 
delinquency &, 4 
development, & frustration reaction, 7485 (a) 
Differential Aptitude Test scores &, in 
adolescents, 6174 
of driver, driving & 6640 
in early & late maturing girls, 4128 
effectiveness in gon & 4 
evolutionary & developmental theory, 5408 
under extreme conditions, goal structure &, 
of geriatric patient, 1146 
of gifted children, 2075 
Goldstein's theory of, 3890 
'oup performance &, 4166 
in pops factors, 5706 
of high school students, 2032 
imprinting, 5384 
instructions as (See Instructions) 
intelligence &, 8404 
intrinsic, & stress, 734 
language in suicide notes &, 4297 
po 9 pahing E rat &, 7248 (a) 
ewin’s theory of, eriments on Zeigar- 
mik effect & 5302 —- Ys 


age & training effects on, 817 
FEG &, 356 


equilibrium &, static vs. dynamic, 2844 

in gifted children, 7355 

handling effect on, children, 7463 
handwriting &, 4791 

in infants, newborn, 1127 
isolation/perceptual &, hamster, 3824 
Hac theory of, & mental retardation, 


18 
prediction of, 5663 
rural background &, 4534 
signalling effect of stimuli &, 3999 
tonus & rearing practices in, 3734 
vision &, 673 


Motor Development/California Infant Scale of, 


discriminatory power of, 412 


Motor learning, extraversion &, 6003 


imitation &, 722 

interference in, 729 

neuroticism &, 6003 

sex differences in, 6003 

stress & position habit effects on, 766 


Motor performance (See also Coordination; 


Job performance; Mechanic; Sensorimot 
activity; Sports; Tapping) ae 
anxiety & 683 
apparatus, 6726 
basic, development of, 2570(a) 
bibliography, 191(b), 613, 5041 
chlorpromazine in schizophrenia &, 3271 
CE of response effect on, 


continuous, inhibition &, 7080 

„ Secobarbital & chlorpromazine on, 3856 
in ркаш уз. competitive situation, 
cyclical, work & rest in, 5314 

ERA 8 xih age, 356 

el fermal response in, 3811 

fatigue & 694 

frustration &, 8179(a) 

Gemelli’s contribution to, 5070 

pow task, group influence in, 2865 

heart rate &, 3811 

initiation of, laterality &, 2844 

instructions &, 7414(a) 

in inverted visual field, 5253 
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control, sensory factors involved in, 2600 
contour perception &, 2481 

eye (See Eye movements) 

eye-hand coordination &, 5220 

to inhibitory stimuli, 842 

interaction, analysis of, 6649 (a) 

xb physiological mechanism of, 


involuntary, history, 3675 

localization time with, & size, 5244 

in mentally retarded, 6216 

metabolism &, 335 

negative, & spontaneous alternation in 
, earthworm, 2583 

in paralysis agitans, 6466 

passive, in in: ancy, 4143 

patterns of, head balance effect on, 5112 
UOS (See Motion perception/ 


vist 

quantification of, apparatus, 3607 

reticular formation &, 6919 

sex behavior &, in cichlid, 2580 

in sleep, measuring device, 622 
moprobamate & pentobarbital effects 

spontanetus (See Spontaneous behavior) 

spontaneous behavior 

nm of, & posture, 2203 

threshold, in peripheral vision, 7008 (а) 

Ge yy of signal presentation &, 


work, psychophysiological analysis of, 8489 

Movement/ Barron, intelligence а 1423. 7 
Rorschach Movement vs., 1423 

мое неси Barron Movement vs., 


content of, 3015 (a) 
intelligence &, 6050. 
Movies (See Cinema). 
Moving (See Migration) 
Mowrer, O. H., learning theory of, 2684 
Muenzinger, K. F., obituary, 5071 
Miller, J., inverted image translations, 2497 
Müller-Lyer illusion (See also Illusion) 
lysergic acid & 5232 
аа of, реше ame &, 5247 à 
iveness to, in organi е- 
«зе, С rganic mentally 
spontaneous recovery in, 
stimulus satiation REA 


Mul 


Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric 

Patients (Lorr), rater's agreement on, 4387 
validity, 4692 

dd. Tests, academic achievement 


Multiple comparison method, different tech- 
niques, 1416 
ple personality (See Personality/multiple) 
Multiple sclerosis (See Sclerosis/multiple) 
Multiplication (See Arithmetic) 
Multitrait-multimethod matrix, trait validity 
values in, 6768 
validation with, 103 3 
Multivariate analysis (See a/so Analysis of 
variance) 
computer programs for, 4947 
new method, 8027 
redundancy in English &, 7700 
for single classification, 6782 
of union-management relations, 4855 
Multivariate data, tests of significance for, 6782 


Murder (See also Crime & criminals) 


by children & adolescents, factors, 6311 

differential punishment for, 1761 

filicide, schizophrenia &, 6400 

homosexuality &, 1758 

of infant, cross cultural data, 5836 
obsessions of, 4713 

mass, psychodynamics of, 4649 

of 2d people, cross cultural comparisons, 


personality &, 1759, 6329 
victim's inducement of, as suicide, 6336 
of wife, dream life of, 1755 
Muscle (See also Motor) 
action potential (See Action potential) 
contraction, recording apparatus for, 7118 
dystrophy of, psychological characteristics 
of adolescents with, 1905(a) 
eye (See Eye muscle) 
flexion, generalization of, in conditioned 
EDR, 5107 
heat production of, 193 
jaw, verbatim learning &, 7194 
oculomotor, & size perception, 495 
oculorotary, in tonometry, with age, 5231 
strength, training of, 345 
tension, eyelid conditioning &, 5510 
learning &, 3959(a) 
recall of interrupted tasks &, 3928 
as stress response, 6: 
task length & 630, 
ae posture & activity with, infants, 


as resting therapy, 4497 
4 visual perception &, 3795 
Music (See also Creativity; Esthetics; Expres- 
sion; Melody; Singing; Whistling) 
art theory &, 5649 
behavior &, 1077 
concept formation in, 7332 
creative influence on children of, 1076 
emotional & spiritual development of man 
&, 5646 
experience, information theory &, 7434 
fear affected by, 3111 
functions, 7444 
job performance &, 2242 
listening to, electrodermal response in, 3901 
mentally retarded children's responses to, 


75 
Santayana's contribution to, 5646 
sleep inducement by, 3745 
in ae therapy, 3058 
symbolic & communicative aspects of, 1077 
AT stories & 7759 
therapy, 7912 
on emotional activity & as resocializ- 
ing agent, 819: 
for mentally retarded, 1686 
at Westminster Hospital, 3105 
value & greatness in, 7437 
Musical Talent/Seashore Measures of, blind 
students on, 1937 
Musician, creativity vs. preservation of com- 
poser's ideas in, 7440 
types of, 7444 
Music Reaction Test, & empathy in counsel- 
ing, 2959 
Mutism (See also Deafness), 1943 
deafness-, Pauli Test &, adolescence, 4765 
hearing in, types of, 6308 
intelligence test for, nonverbal, 4774 
language development in, 4305 
therapy for, 7908. 
voluntary, therapy for, 8091 
Mydriasis, conditioned iritic reflex &, 911 
Myopia (See also Visual perception) 
correlates of, 1945 
heredity vs. environment effects on, 555 
intelligence &, 1099 
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ocular rigidity in, 5213 
Mysis (See also Species) 
Sepia's reaction to, 695 
Mythology, origination of, 5827 
psychoanalysis &, 3060 
sex differentiation & 4106 
among T sou, 7664 
Myxedema, 2440 


hima-Yamazuki Personality Adjustment 
est (See Personality Adjustment Test 
(Nagashima-Yamazuki) 
Nailbiting, authoritarianism &, 1087 
Name/proper, influence on attention, 2513 
Narcissism, 1713, 8025 
artistic production & 8033 
logical vs. emotional relationships &, 8132 
in neurotics, 7992(a) 
in schizophrenics, 7992 (а) 
sex differences in, 2590 
Narcolepsy (See also Sleeping), aseptic menin- 
goencephalitis &, 390 . 
psychological factors in, 1858 
Narcosynthesis, psychoanalysis vs, psycho- 
somatic disorders &, 1539 
Nardil phenelzine sulphate W-1544A (See 


rugs) 
Natal/ University of (See Organizations) 
ational character (See Character/national) 
Nationality (See Culture) +o 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(See Scholarship Qualifying Test/National 
Merit) 
Naturalism, 6704 
subjectivism &, 3581 
Natural selection (See Selection/natural) 
Natural variation/method of, in applied educa- 
ional research, 66 j 
al Knowledge Test, in officer selection, 3468 
Naval Officer Selection Battery (See Officer Se- 
lection Battery/U.S.N.) 
Naval Research/Office of, Engineering Psychol- 
ogy Branch, bibliography, 2273 
Navigation, displays, decision making on, 960 
Ni УД (See also Air Force; Army; Coast - 
Marine Corps) 
academy (See Military academy) 
family, & childrens’ problems, 2929 
CEST interests of aviation cadets in, 


5 
Navy Arithmetic Test (See Arithmetic Test/ 


дач) 
Navy Basic Test Battery, Form 6, standardiza- 
tion of, 3486 
Navy Career Motivation Survey &, factor 
analysis, 3471 
noncognitive battery vs., 2233 
radioman performance prediction by, 3475 
submariner performance prediction by, 3551 
validity, 2161 
Navy Career Motivation Survey, factored di- 
mensions of, 6607 
Navy Basic Test Battery &, factor analy- 
sis, 3471 
Navy General Classification Test, submarine 
service selection &, 2157 
N,a-dimethyl phenethylamine (See Drugs, 
methamphetamine) 
Neck, pickup on points of, $891 
Necker cube, illumination & 5190 
neuroticism &, 4722 
reversal rate, & prior stimulation, 5192 
Necrophilia, 1708 
Need (See also Motivation), 1010 
for belonging, religion &, 7519(a) 
communication oriented toward, attitude 
change &, 7539 
group's ability to satisfy, & reference group. 
acceptance, 7556 
measurement of, dimensions of item rat- 
ings in, 7372(a) 
nonfulfillment of, behavior &, 3593 
playmirth, 7488 
psychological, in juvenile delinquents, 
4651(a) 
role expectancies &, 3534 
satisfaction (See Satisfaction) 
сораса affiliation &, 1045(a), 


strength, patterns, in Negro, 2906 
succorance, 7378, 7488 
tension, in newborn infants, 1127 
time perception &, 7166 
turnover &, 5909(а. 
value, & self-acceptance, 2595(a) 
on substitution, 2606(a) 
value vs., mental retardates' choice of, 
6211(a) 
vocational development &, 3152 (a) 
Need achievement (See Achievement need) 
Negative results, 5 
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Multidimensional Scale 
Nervous system 


publication of, 2885 
Negro (See also Minority group; Race; Segre- 
gation-de 'gation) 
African (See Cultures) 
alcoholic, figure drawing in, 3228 
attitude toward, change in, 7671 3 
characteristics of, in interracial housing, 


1223 
on Children's Manifest Anxiety scale, 2917 
college student, personality in, South, 2906 
counseling high school students, problems, 
8390 
delinquency, problem solving & reward in, 
5708(a) 


discrimination against, recognition of, 5786 
employment experiences & perceptions in, 
2921 


humor in, college student, 2915 

immigrants’ attitudes toward, 2912 

S ATE im, psychological correlates of, 
641 


murder victims, 6336 ^ 
prejudice against, regional differences in, 
4. 


prejudice in, 4238(a) 
on Progressive Matrices, 4266 
racial awareness in, 1232 
with age, 1242 
ial humor reaction in, vs., white, 4254 
lential segregation &, 1244, 1246 
rising status of, 7669 
schizophrenia in, trifluoperazine &, 3110 
deir (See Segregation-desegregation) 


-acceptance in, after biracial camping, 
248 

Southerners’ attitudes toward, factors, 5812 

spectral sensitivity in, vs. albinos & Cau- 
casians, 5200 —. 

stereotyping in attitude toward, 5832. 

white vs., self-evaluation of personality 
traits in, 7634 3 

Negro Stereotype Scale, California F Scale vs., 


2774 
Neighborhood (See Community) Г; 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test (See Reading Test 
(Nelson-Denny)) 
Nembutal (See Drugs, pentobarbital) 
Nemesis, in neurosis, concept of, 4712 
Nenets (See Cultures) 
Neonate (See also Fetus; Infancy) 
neurological capabilities in, 6485 
observations on, 1127 
radiation on, & locomotion after, rat, 2443 
& maze learning, 
Nereis pelagica (See Worm) | 
Nerve (See also Neuron; Specific nerves) 
afferent, coding of sensations, 5133 _ 
conduction, peripheral, in neurological pa- 
tients, 6881 
velocity in, 6916 N 
discharge, synchronism of, & pitch percep- 
tion on skin, 595 
efferent, touch &, frog, 389 " 
excitability in, whole vs. part, explanation 
of, 3740 ; 
fiber size, & sensory modality, 3739 
heat production of, 193 daa m 
refractory река of, after ejaculation, in 
TA Sie patel 910 
in simple paired responses, 
sensory, stimulation, & cortical discharges, 
2449 
Nervous activity/higher, age &, 2434 
conditioning &, 2- 
& CR restoration with death, 391 
EEG of, 3669 
flicker &, 370 
hypothalamic stimulation &, 2451 
interaction in, 353 t 
interoceptive analyzer &, 3753 
kidney acitvity &, 395 
stimulus PEE л 3924 
mchronization in, 
Nervous mobility, criteria of lability of, 7024 
= in loom A 2234 
Nervousness, sex, 
Nervous. en (See also Nervous system/ 
central TEP 
A adjustment to conditioning in, 


ith age, 5 d 
blocking of, & discrimination learning, 
40 


7 
color effect on, 3730 | 
ontogenesis of CR in pigeons &, 5139 
optic choraxie lengthening &, 2441 
iability of responses in, 6858 
reserpine &, 1483 
reticular formation &, 6900 
Rt generality in, 7359(a) 
central (See Nervous system/central) 
comcomitance theory &, 6892 


Nervous system 
Noise 


conduction in, biophysical aspects of, 412 

daily rhythm modification effects on, hens, 
7117 

disease in, bodily activity quantification in, 
3607 


disease in, insensitivity to pain &, 6904 
peripheral nerve conduction &, 6881 

diseases of, 8272 

earthworm, & twitching, 2557 

evolution of, 209 

high functions of, 393 

pain &, 5134 З 

parasympathetic, reserpine & 1483 t 

TUO development of connections 

in, 
physiology & pathology of, 224 
Biases) lability, measuring apparatus, 


sleeping in conjoined twins & 612 
somatic functions of, 358 С 
sympathectomy, bilateral eye reactions &, 


37 
GSR &, 8224 
reserpine &, 1483 
time perception &, 425, 2447 
type of, & cancer, 343 
indices, 388 ; 
neuroticizing influences on CR in 
regnancy &, 820 
switching &, 779 
& voluntary restraint, 671 
visceral functions of, 387 2 
Nervous system/central (See also Amygdaloid 
complex; Association area; Auditory nerve; 
Auditory projection area; Brain; Brain dam- 
age; Brain disease; Brain stem; Brain tu- 
mor; Callosum; Caudate nucleus; Cerebellar 
cortex; Cerebellum; Cerebral cortex; Cerebro- 
spinal fluid; Cerebrum; Cingulate gyrus; 
Hlectroencephalography; Equipotentiality/cer- 
ebral; Excitation; Fastigial nucleus; Fore- 
brain; Frontal lobe; Frontal lobotomy; 
Hippocampus;  Hypothalamus; Inhibition; 
Lemniscus; Limbic system; Mass action; 
Medulla; Midbrain; Nervous activity/higher; 
Nervous system; Occipital lobe; Oculomotor 
nerve; Olfactory bulb; Optic chiasm; Optic 
nerve; Parietal lobe; Pituitary; Psychosur- 
gery; Pyriform cortex; Rhinencephalon; Sep- 
tal area; Septum pellucidum; Temporal cor- 
tex; Temporal lobe; Temporal lobectomy; 
"Thalamus; Topectomy; Visual Cortex), 381 
abdominal reflex &, 41 
y-aminobutyric acid in, 6869 
chaining &, 7126 
chemical transmission in, 6869 
conditioning in GSR audiometry &, 8244 
control of afferent activity in, 6897 
convulsions/experimental &, 5121 
damage, obesit: 
development of, 5398. 
development, thyroid gland effect, 2440 
direct current, potentials of, 2455 
disturbances in, brain & liver metabolism 


with, 3. 
with diencephalic lesion, 8268 
diurnal variation in ser behavior & with 


е, 65 
equilibrium in frog &, 2531 


esi , 
evolution of integrating functions in, 5126 
experimental neurosis К, 6903 

hypertension &, 6891 

maturation of, early experience &, 5128 
olfactory analyzer reaction &, 2441 
одан & phylogenesis of functions of, 


5 

& perception with age, 569 

phantom extremities &, 3359 

physiology of, 2432 

prenatal evelopment, 2806 

реше ЖЕТ & 458 m 

problems with Pavlovian 6908 (b; 
P aiara afecte end RN E oo 
research trends in, Russian, 5123 

reserpine & 1483, 1560 

response latency &, 2436 

response to light flash in, 6872 

vs. retinal origin of afterimages, 550. 
reversal of signal meaning of CR &, 7123 
transfer of skill from foot to foot &, 2526 

Nest building, in agouti, 2571 

п bee, 2. 

in nuthatch, 2579 
reproductive behavior after, 2549 
sexual reproduction &, in Mexican birds, 


3871 
Netherlands Marine Corps (See Marine Corps) 


N-ethyl-3-piperidyl cyclopentyl phenyl glycolate 


(See Drugs) 


Neuralgia, trigeminal, cause of, 1883 
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Neurasthenia, discrimination reaction in, 8212 
memory disorder in, 8209 
psychotherapy for, in China, 8194 
Neurobiology, psychoanalysis &, 5965 
Neurodermatitis, aggression &, 3333 (a) 
Neurohypophysis (See Pituitary) 
Neuroleptics (See Drug; Drugs) i} 
Neurological surgery, types of, used in state 
mental hospital, 1889 
Neurology, 6818 
clinical, 8271(b) 
cybernetics &, 365 
review, 4571 
of thinking, 5135 
Neuron (See also Nerve) _ 
doctrine & electrophysiology, 5120 
hyperactivity in, depression &, 4757 
Neuro-ophthalmology, review, 4571 
Neuro-orthopedics, review, 4571 
Neuropathology, 1627 УШ 
Neuropathy (See Nervous system, disease in) 
Neurophysiology, comparative, 209 
review, 4571 f : 
Neuropsychiatry, Positive Projective Question 
Test answers &, 7857 S 
Neurosis (See also Mental disorder; the sev- 
eral neuroses), 1645, 6423, 7763, 8272 
in adolescence (See Adolescence) 
age &, 6420 
aggression & aversion of aggression ex- 
pression in, 3326 
alcohol &, in cats, 6104 
anxiety & 1821, 8027 . 
anxious-depressive, thioridazine &, 6113 
artificial, sensory чену jon &, 5089 
‚ уз. psychopaths, 


ipulsive tion: 
conditionability & reactivity in, 4012 
day hospital for, 1819 
i of, new test for, 6055 
differentiation of, & differential counseling 
for, 6416 
drugs’ effect on, in cats, 6104 
educational level &, 6420 
EEG. d UU &, 1873 
emotional need deprivation &, 3039 
environment &, 6420 
etiology of, 6419 
examination, psychoanalytical 
of, 1826 
experimental, 7305 
higher neryous activity in, 6903 
internal inhibition & in dogs, 4724 
spatial position of C5 &, 841 
switch over of delayed CR &, 5528 
weak vs. strong type nervous system 


& 4 
factor analysis of, 8195 
1814 


interpreta- 


in Germans vs. British, 5788 

Ко therapy, & attitude change, 3065 
eredity &, 3312 

hypnosis &, 3849 

identification &, 6421(a) 

inheritance of, 1815 

intelligence &, 3631 

аз learned behavior, 4717 

marital status &, 6420 

masturbation fantasy &, 4723 

maternal separation at early age &, 3258 

matter exchange between blood & cerebro- 
spinal fluid, 3306 

EE Personality Inventory &, 2991, 


memory &, 1617 

mental retardation confusion with, diag- 
nosis, 4563 

meprobamate &, children, 7925 

migration &, 6420 

MMPI P scale &, 3223 

Morita therapy for, 3319 

motor & respiratory system &, 1478 

motor learning &, 6003 
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Кашкай, кусы 
iacinamide hydrobromide (S: 
Nialamide (See Drug) eee 
Nietzsche, Freud & 2330 
ЧЫ з Ce Venir 

issen, Н. W., obiti 
Nitrogen, cochlear teen 10 


reminiscence in, 2691 
narcissism in, 7992 (a) 
negative response bias &, 2984 
nemesis in, concept of, 4712 
new test for measurement of, 1411 
in New York State, 6420 
nondisease characteristics, 2787 ` 
obsessional (See Obsession; Obsessive com- 
pulsive reaction) _ 
occupational, case history, 4719 
occupational status &, in Germany & Great 
Britain, 5788 è 
oral, preoedipal fantasy tteatment in, 4337 
orality in, 8174(a) 
organic basis of, 1827 
parental d &, 1521 
parental identification &, 7978 
parents of, disturbances in, 6184 
peer group difficulties before, 3558 
enis-bod; uation in, 6426 
ersonal Pre erence Scale (Krout & Tabin) 
& 30832. — 
pleasure principle &, 6422 
prochlorperazine & children, 7925 
psychiatry & 4980 
psychogenic theory of, 8139 
psychogenic visual disturbances in, 8208 
psychosis vs. defense mechanisms in, 6186 
developmental & sexual differences, in 
women, 4573 
drawing of human figures in, 6054(a) 
psychosis уз, GSR conditioning in, 6201 
stimulus generalization in, 4560 
psychotherapy for, 1820, 6419 
уер with experienced vs. non- 
experienced therapist &, 8198 
race &, 6420 
md & learning without awareness 
in, 
ng ity &, 4722 
schizoid (See Schizoid personality) 
уз. schizophrenia, differentiation between, 
through MMPI, 4381 
self-estimate &, 1521 
sex &, 7. 
sex differences in symptoms of, 4715 
sleep cure in, 1458 
socioeconomic status &, 6420 
somatic, conflict & 3339 
sound localization in, 6197 
superego severity in, 3326 
CEU anes sex differences in, 


7 
theory & treatment of, 1817 
thinking in, vs. schizophrenics, 7976(a) 
transference, 1828. 
traumatic, E. &, 5325 
рези |, identification in adolescence 
ої, 
in urban уз. rural populations, 1189 
vigilance &, 7362 


Neurotic Personality Factor Test (Cattell) 


(See Personality Factor Questionnaire/Six- 
teen) 


News, projective responses to, 2755 
Newspaper (See also Mass media) 


attitude change &, 3407 

caption photo meaning in, 3400 

of immigrant minority groups, editorial 
content in, 4246 


New York City (See Cultures) 

New York State (See Cultures) 

New Zealand (See Cultures) 

Nez Percé Indian (See Cultures) 

NFER Primary Verbal Test (See Intelligence 


Test/Primary School Verbal: 
Bue) 0) 


lear response &, 5306 
касы from body, by oxygen for bends, 


Nitrous oxide, 737, 7170 
Noetic-Perceptive Configuration Test (See Con- 


figuration Test/Noetic-Perceptive) 


Note (See also Hearing; Sound; Sound/stress- 


academic achievement &, 2516(a) 
СУДУ level &, with frontal lobotomy, 


communication &, 7065 

complex auditory signal detection їп, 
Fletcher's critical band concept &, 
3803 (a) 

as discriminative stimulus, results, 742 


е learning &, 
hearing & 538, $16 


hearing & visual absolute thresholds &, 
5160 


high intensity, color perception &, 6960. 
ma on mental physical labor, 


tracking &, with age, 2227 
internal vs. external, 589° 
low frequency, speech discrimination in, 
8298(a) Р 
low residuals, & temporary threshold shift, 
590 


motor performance &, 642 Я 
octave-band, temporary threshold shift &, 


597 
threshold for, 586 
peak clipping in, 2518 
performance &, 3513 
Bey clicenvalgiogical problems related to, 
250! 


pure tone threshold with, 585 
reaction time &, in schizophrenia, 3276 
residual effect, 5304 
at longer pre-exposure, 591 
response latency in schizophrenia &, 3276 
signal detectability &, 589 
frequency range &, 593, 594 
-signal ratio, speech intelligibility &, 5302 
while sleeping, 3504 
speech utei &, 581, 5284(a), 7064 
With peak clipping, 580 
white, flicker fusion &, 2236 
loudness of, band width &, 583 
matching with visual flicker, 5287 
Nomenclature, in psychology, 3685 
Nomogram, for anxiety ratings & hippuric 
acid secretion, 3005 
item indices estimation by, 3634 
Nomography, 5014 
Nondirective therapy (See also Psychother- 
apy), 3103, 3121 
client personality & success in, 1504 
for delinquents, 4333 
for homosexuals, 6129. 
for juvenile delinquents, in Japan, 6331 
with Naval offenders, 4456 
progress record for, 2967 
psychoanalytical therapy vs., 1574 
success in, factors, 1505 
theory & practice in, 3095 
therapist’s function in, 4347 
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Number span (See also Memory) 


lysergic acid effect on, 4492 


Numbness (See Analgesia) 
Nursery school (See also Childhood; Child- 


hood (preschool); Infancy; Kindergarten) 
children, personality factors in, teacher 
ratings of, 5631 
conflict reduction in children & 7935 
vs. home care, 2831 
interracial, social interaction in, 7663 
in mental hospital, goals of, 6150 
problems in, & correction principles, 2831 


Nursing (See also Medicine) 


administration, human relations in, 2253 
assistants, selection of, through ability 
tests, 4838 
as central life interest, 7958 
curriculum planning, motivation &, 2258 
educational program of, achievement of 
objective in, 2289 
follow up of discharged mental patients 
by, 7752(b) 
group leadership training in, 2288 
industrial, interview in, 228: 
interviewing in, 2292, 2203 
pairava satisfaction with, measurement, 
2251 
program to aid family of mentally ill per- 
son, 1306 
psychiatric, 2269, 8516(b) 
personality in, 2283 
recruiting by public exhibition for, 
results of, 1345 
reinforcement theory &, 5923 
psychology &, textbook, 2282 
rehabilitation of geriatric patient & 3535 
reinforcement theory usage in, 7750(a) 
research in, behavioral sciences & 724 
reward usage in outpatient setting in, 2965 
satisfaction in, factors, 4172 
school, guidance & counseling in, 2278 
selection of, development and validation 
of a test battery for, 6171 
procedural suggestions, 8509 
student, affiliative, stress in, 2263 
success prediction in, 6164 
training, success prediction in, 6169 
values & success in, 8519(a) 
work satisfaction in, 6666 
Nursing/breast (See Breast feeding) 


Noise 
Occupational Interest Inventory 


consistency in, 1372 
continuous vs. discontinuous, 437. 
of emotionally disturbed children, 4349 
experimentation vs., 2339 
in job analysis of supervisors, 3502 
note-taking aid for, 2348 
participant, systematization of, 1192 
participation, 1204 
problems in, 4509, 4513 
of pupils, 1978 
quantification in, 4514. 
& recording, simultaneity of, 4520 
techniques, validity of, 132: 
Observational learning, in monkey, 780(a) 
Obsession (See also Compulsion), 8207 
basis for, 8199 
death as, 1825 
drugs &, 8199 
EST &, 8199 
hay fever &, 3338 
personality determinants in, 3310 ^ 
ксыкоргешь vs., differential diagnosis of, 
618. 
superego identifications of, 1836 
Obsessive-compulsive reaction (See also Com- 
pulsion; Obsession) 
in children, 1832 
nature & treatment of, 1812 
negative response bias &, 2984 
nemesis as, 4712 
vesprin in treatment of, 3068 
ска method (See also Conflict; Learn- 
ing 
motivation in, 896 
thyroid disturbances &, 2671 
Occipital lobe, cortex removal, & maze learn- 
ing, 532 
EG in, 6468 
rat, 384 
lesion in, nystagmus &, monkey, 3747 
removal of, nystagmus &, monkey, 3747 
Occultism, 6945 Pita 
Occupation (See also Job; Personnel/industrial; 
Vocation; Work) & 
adjustment in, Strong's Vocational Interest 
lank scores &, 3 А 
choice, after agricultural training, 2211 
gers vs. nonchangers of, SVIB 
profiles of, 7960(a) 
family background &, 5917 


verbal & GSR responses to, 7787 
Nonsense learning (See Verbatim learning) 
Nonsense syllable, association value of, 2708. 
D of association values revised, 


intelligence &, in physically handi- 
capped, 649. 

personality &, 7946 — 

personality in formation of, 3146 

problems of, 79: 


Nurturance, competition &, 7373 
Nuthatch (See also Species) 
behavior in, 2579 
Nutrition (See Food) 
Nystagmus (See also Eye movements) 


scaled difficulty of pairs of, 91 
Noradrenalin (See Arterenol) 
Norepinephrine (See Arterenol) 
Norm, acquisition of, 1247, 1248 

assimilation by children, permissiveness, 


criminals’ acceptance of, 3243 

distorted, individual judgment &, 2877, 
2878, 2879 

group participation &, 5726 

of ingroup, as therapy problem, 3092 

NUN of, & response to questionnaire, 


social, aspiration level &, 2117 
Normality, assumption, in product moment 
correlation, 6755 
non-, on sampling distributions of product 
moment correlations, 6767(a) 
Norway (See Cultures) 
Nose-picking, authoritarianism &, 1087 
Каро importance in child psychiatry of, 


mental disorders &, rejection of Kraepelin- 
‚ ian view, 4556 
in psychiatry, 3171 
Nostalgic reaction, concept of, 8073(a) 
Notehand, for psychologists, 320 
Notensil (See Drugs; phenothiazine, 
10-(3-dimethyl amminopropyl)-) 
Note-taking, during vs. after lecture, 8337 
Novelty, exploratory behavior &, 631 (a) 
as reinforcement, 7243 
response to, rat, 3814 
Novocaine (See Drugs, procaine) 
Number (See also Mathematics) 
complexity, extrasensory perception &, 2610 
concept development, tests for, 7356 
concept formation, in rat, 5543 
in young children, 4029 
(See Number span) 


8-acetyl- 


memory for 
moving, visual perception of, 3785 
lon, in parrot, 3957 


Liaw 

readability’ of, factors, 2297 

size & contrast effects on, 8507 
real, 6690 

span (See Number span) 


Observation (See also 


aftersensations &, 550 

brain damage effects on, monkey, 3747 
emotional factors in, 473: 

visual feedback &, 6985 


Oasil (See Drugs, meprobamate) 
Obesity (See also Eating) 


central nervous system damage &, 6278 
eating patterns &, 6278 

hunger denial &, 4625 

hyperphagic, eating patterns in, 689 

as physical & emotional problem, 1847 
psychodynamics of, 1477 

psychology of, & therapy for, 4624 


Obituaries (See also Biograpl ies) 
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L. L., 257 
Watson, J. B., 3695, 3702 
Zilboorg, G., 5061 
loss (See Object loss) 
relations, mutual adaptation in, 3314 

in paired-associate learning, 936 


Object 


‚ Vs. word, 
Objectivity, desire for, vs. self-enhancement de- 


sire, 2604 


Object loss, depression &, 2333 
Object Relations Technique (Phillipson), schizo- 


phrenics' vs. normals’ performance on, 6381 
critical incident tech- 
nique) 
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incentive (See Incentive) 
lack of, 7530 
N vs. white, 2921 
mental health criteria &, 5898 
mobility (See Mobility) —. 
opportunities, Negro vs. white, 2921 
paternal, & attitudes toward Negro, 5812 
perception, multidimensional analysis, 3481 
Negro vs. white, 2921 
vocational preference &, 3149(a) 
predicting membersh ip in, factors in, 4535 
preference, aspiration level &, 7945 
& job perception, 3149 (a) 
stability, & values, 3152 (a) 
prestige, factors, 3506 
research in, 1301 
schizophrenia &, 3298 nee 
stability, personality &, in prison inmates, 
8103(a) C 
stereotyping, in ministry, 7953(a) 
success (See Job performan: 


ce) 
Occupational interest (See also Educational in- 


terest; Interest), 4541 
academic achievement &, 6168(a) 
blindness &, 8278(a) 
in , adolescent, 6552 
conformity &, 2206 
expressed vs. inventoried, 7956(a) 
faking in measurement of, 2776, 6019(a) 
fear of failure &, 7955 


RESET da 
occupati oice T 
tional level of father &, 7956(a) 
Occupational level scale of children’s, 6173 
pictorial test for, research implications of, 
2036 


socioeconomic status &, in adolescents, 
2051, 5854 i 

of son, parents’ status &, 6173 

stability of, 1611 

in yocational school, 6172 


Occupational Interest Inventory (Lee-Thorpe), 


validity of, 2053 
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Organization 
Occupational level (See also Educational level; | Ohio Literacy Test (See Literacy Test/Ohio) in pigeon, procedure for study of, 7075 
Socioeconomic status) Ohio State University Psychological Examina- practice EU E ВРРУА 
adjustment in children &, 7675 tion, academic achievement &, 2123 vcn. 
Goda ger Тамы a n | wm Rai ad Ge шш | хш] degunt а 97 
ili waki Intelligenci - 1 
Sia rented people, 1259 ligence Test f (Ohwaki)) Oa for group threshold measurement, 
father, adjustment in children &, 7515 Oil of anise (See Drugs) "i. 608 
intelli; f Indian children & 4048 | Old age (See also Adulthood; Age; Geriatrics; for rat, J $ 
intelligence ai BT D &, 1254 Gerontology; Retirement), 3569, 751 Olfactory bulb, centrifugal arousal in, cat, 2522 


occupational interest &, 7956(a) 
judgments of, & status attitudes, 7599 
planning for children by parents & 4192 
political party affiliation &, 2926 
polygyny &, Iran, 7683 
prestige judgments &, 1275 
scale, of children’s interests, 6173 
scaling methods compared, 7620 
television vs. reading orientation &, 4880 

Occupational promotion (See also Achievement) 
frustration about, & attitudes toward man- 

agement, 8463 
Occupational therapy (See also Psychotherapy) 
dynamics of, 1472 
first interview in, 1907 ` 
group, time & intimacy factors in, 6071 — 
group centered vs. individual centered, in 
schizophrenics, 5936 

mental illness &, 1626 

recent advances in, 1909 

rehabilitation &, 8283 (b) 

for senile, time perspective & 6353. — 

suitability of various crafts for various 
types of patients, 1570 

Octopus (See also Species) 

operant behavior in, 2651 

response reversal in, 756 

shape discrimination in, 2504 


visual discrimination of orientation by, 
03 
Oculomotor nerve, lesion in, & eye movements, 


702, 
Odor (See also Olfaction) 
ees test, consumer preferences &, 
850: 


intensity, absolute judgments of, 3809 

Oedipus, complex, 2758 

culture & 4255 
society &, 1327 
conflict &, 2710. 
love, in countertransference, 5979 
pre-, attachment to mother, 3205 
fantasy, 4337 

Oestrus (See Estrus) 

Off-effect (See Nerve) 

Officer (See also Executive; Management; Mili- 
tary academy; Personnel/military; Pilot; Su- 
pervision) 

assessment, 2305 
trait ratings in, 188 
candidate school, grades prediction by Of- 
ficer Selection Battery, 3468 r 
children of, behavior problems in, 2929 
description of, 2300 
distortion perception of, by enlistees, 2468 
effectiveness, assessment, 3464 
composite criterion index, 3472 
prediction from aptitude tests, 3485 
tests for, 3476 
evaluation of ratings of combat perform- 
ance of, 6602 
on Graduate Record Examination, 2121 
noncommissioned, formal school training 
in U.S. Navy for, 6606 
leadership assessment, 2169 
observer selection, 2177 
Pattern Completion Test as screening de- 
vice for, 5591 
peer ratings in, 2156 
кшш panel scores of, variables, 


selection, from enlisted ranks, 3468 
factor analysis of profile in, 3487 
physical proficiency in, 3466 
self-concept & ideal-self-concept in, 3013 
submarine, motivation in, 8530 
thinking factors in training of, in Coast 
Guard, 6605 
type of, & subordinates’ attitudes, 6600(a) 
Officer Effectiveness Report, procurement panel 
scores &, 6611 
psychological test measures vs., 3464 
Officer Effectiveness Scale, true-false items, 3472 
Officer Leadership Qualification Inventory, con- 
struction of, 2166 
Officer Performance  Scale/Military, forced 
choice, 3472 e 
Officer Qualifying Test/U.S.A.F., validity for 
observer selection, 2177 k 
Officer Selection Battery/U.S.N., in enlisted-to- 
officer program, 3468 
Ogden, R. M., obituary, 5065 


б 0 
adjustment in, 1131, 2847, 2852(a), 3256 
factors, 2847 
attitudes toward, 7503 
in middle age, 4156 — 
sentence completion in measurement 
of, 4121 
card-sorting &, 7447 EC 
cohabitation with younger relatives in, 
1256 
confusion in, 4162 — ; 
nn care of, activities program in, 
11 
dementia, medico-social aspects of, 4668 
emotional disturbance in, & dependency, 


therapy for entire family &, 5690 
emotional reaction in, intelligence & edu- 
cational level, 3157 
employment problems in, 2163 
France, 2165 с 
giftedness in, intelligence scores in, 4157 
in industrial personnel, methodological 
problems in research on, 3511 
response latency in, 2848 — _ 
industrial research, methodological prob- 
lems in, 3511 } 
intelligence in, & flicker fusion, 4153 
intelligence testing in, 1143 
judgment soundness in, 2850 
memory & learning in, 5688 
memory disorder in, learning & retention 
сн S087 
memory in, androgen &, 
mental ability in, 2849 
mental disorder, 8172 
motivation in, 1146 
paired-associate learning test for, 4037 
pentamethylenetetrazol &, 1566 
presenting problems in, 4705 
rehabilitation program, 8145 _ 
Dun after hospitalization, 


symptom syndromes in, 4692 
treatment for, 4708, 4709 
mental health in, as social medicine prob- 
lem, 1142 
in mental hospital, 3302 
mental retardation in, 8172 
nurse's role in rehabilitation of, 3535 
physical health limitations in, 4161 
prognostic value of Walton word learning 
test in, 6026 
psychiatric patients, EEG's of, 1890 
psychiatry, social factors in, 3294 
psychomotor ability in, 5688 
psychosis (See Senile psychosis) 
psychotherapy for, 1554 
review of literature for, 1549 
rehabilitation problems with, 7504 
religion in, 7720 
research problems & trends, 4147 
resident-staff relations in home for, 7506 
response latency & uncertainty in, 2848. 
sentence completion test performance in, 
7509 (a) 
sexual delinquency in, factors, 6268 
Social casework &, 4160 
in social milieu, 2851 
successful adjustment to, factors, 5686 
temporal perspective in, occupational ther- 
apy &, 6353 
verbal ability in, 5688 
verbal achievement in, 4159 
verticality perception in, 5656 
in Vienna, 2851 
visual problems in, 523 
vocational abilities in, 5688 
voice pitch & duration in, 4112 
WAIS performance in, 1136 
work attitudes of, 7511(a) 
worker, adaptation to change in, 6810 
workshop for handicapped in, 3366 


Olfaction (See also Anosmia; Odor) 


analyzer, central nervous system &, 2441 
cues (See Odor) 


deprivation of, hamster's development &, 


in dogs, 607 

dreaming &, 5557 

learning &, 7228(a) 

localization with, in Lariophagus distin- 
guendus Forst, 652 
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electrical activity in, cat, 2522 
Oligophrenia (See Mental retardation) 
ONR (See Naval Research/Office of) | 
Open field (See also Exploratory behavior) 
emotion in, with age & trauma, rat, 
7137(2) (y 
Operant learning (See Conditioning/operant) 
Operationalism, experimentation &, 2334 
Operations research, 8471 ы 
condensed calculations for evolutionary op- 
eration programs, 4857 
managerial decision making &, 949 j 
Opinion (See also Attitude; Motivation; Public 
opinion) T f 
of adolescent girls on various subjects, 1089 
& affiliation, 7597(a) 
change, 5768, 7389, 7390, 7403, 7716(a), 
8204 


fear &, 7694 
item content &, 5755 

model for, 5760 

social influence on, 2890 $ 
susceptibility to, child-rearing practices 


с communication discrepancy &, 
619 


involvement &, 7619 
item phrasing & 6524 — _ 
deviates, affiliation need & reaction to, 1151 
group member interdependence & re- 
action to, 1151 
formulas for spreading, 5766 
group, measurement of, 1199 
prediction of, 2881 
group influence &, 1183 
intensity of, social distance &, 5797 
public (See Public opinion) 
research, in Germany, 2382(b) 
sampling design for, 5835 
after role playing, 2895 
social class &, in Brazil, 7631(a) 
use in social work research of, 1325 
Opinion Inventory/U.S.A.F., military personnel 
on, 3484 
Opinion Survey/Service Women’s, validity of, 


Oppel illusion, meaning effect on, with age, 
2506 


Optic chiasm, response facilitation of, 367 
TREES , visuo-motor integration after, 
Optic nerve, direct connections with cortex, 477 
single unit off-responses to flashes in, 514 
synaptic behavior, thresholds to remittent 
,, visual stimuli &, 7021(a) 
Orality, acting in defense mechanism &, 4720 
aggression perception &, 3003 
in Children's Apperception Test, 2828 
fixation, in cleft-palate boy, 3355 
Freud's vs. Adler's theory of, 5964 
individual & group therapy for, 1497 
& oral object relations, 4069 
problems related to, 1313 
in шше 8174(а) 
qp t EUM 
in schizophrenics, 6367, 8174(a 
Orbeli, L. A., portrait, 5058 
* tribute, 5053 
Organization (See also the several organiza- 
lions, such as Business; Government; In- 
dustry) 
authority patterns in, 2303 
behavior, EAN 
ge, personality of key role occupants 
&, 6620(a) A 
contradictory directives in, 4177 
decision making in, change in, 4197 
demands of, acceptance conditions, 4183 
effectiveness, authority structure &, 4184 
organizational structure &, 4909 
executive personality &, 2275 
functions & characteristic of, 6658 
ШОШ vs. steady state in, 4197 
штап relations in, 5842 
membership characteristics &, 5716 
models in behavioral theory of, 2221 Л 
physicians’ professional vs. bureaucratic 
roles in, 6664(a) 
role ambiguity & anxiety in, 3507 
‚ role conflict in, 2268, 7542 (a) с 
Size, personal involvement & satisfaction 
&, absenteeism &, 6613 


role conceptions &, 5860 
social structure, 2210 1 
structure, communication effectiveness &, 
4289 
organization effectiveness &, 4909 
theory, 4860, 4906 


Organization/behavioral & mental (See also 


Generalization; Structuring/situational) , 3664, 
3765 
attention &, 812 
behavioral redundancy &, 705 
in children, 4022 
in chimpanzee, 709 
in deaf children, 8285(a) 
educational & sex differences in, 7630 
group influence & 5698 
individuality & 3597 
intelligence &, 470 
lipreading ability &, 6510 
meaningfulness of stimuli & 5219 
reading of geometrical drawings &, 955 
in recall, 7231(a) 
in schizophrenia, 8181 
self-evaluation &, 4060 
skills acquisition &, 4783 
Social perception &, 3881 


Organizations, Advertising Research Founda- 


tion, annual meeting, 4879 
American Psychological Association, central 
office in, organization & functions of, 
6809 
directory of specialist services, 6789 
divisional structure in, Policy Board's 
report, 6800 
doctoral training problem, Education & 
Training Board report, 6830 
66th annual meeting (1958), 236 
67th annual meeting, 6799 
Weyer in industrial psychology, 


promo niyer, psychological laboratory 


at, 

California Youth Authority, program, 4516 

Canadian Psychological Association, 17th 
annual meeting, 213 

Chile/ University of, medical entrance exam 
results at, 2291 

Czechoslovakian Society of Psychologists, 
1959 meeting, 3667 

Dum Society of Group Psychotherapy, 


Eastern Psychological Association, annual 

meeting (1958), 5054(b) 
annual meeting (1959), 6808(b) 

Houston/University of, test scores at, & 
academic achievement, 8406(a) 

Institute for Trend Research, 4966 

Institute of Living, data, 2378 

Institute of Кушу of Russian Repub- 
lic Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
conference (1958), 218 

Institute of Psychology of Ukrainian Min- 
istry of Education, conference (1958), 
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Institute of Psychology of Uzbek S.S.R., 
conference (1958), 219 
International Congress of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 13th (1958), 217 
International Congress of Psychology, pro- 
ceedings (1957), 206 
Kazakhstan Society of Psychologists, 1958 
meeting, 3668 
Leningrad Division of Society of Psycholo- 
gists, conference (1958), 225 
Midwestern ocea Association, an- 
nual meeting (1958), 5051 (b) 
annual meeting (1959), 6804(b) 
Natal/University of, psychology in medi- 
cal curriculum at, 2252 
pun Corporation, 1958 catalog of 
tests of, 84 
Psychometric Affiliates, tests sold by, 2373 
Rochester/University of, medical educa- 
tion at, 2 
Rocky Mountain Psychological Association, 
annual meeting (1958), 5048(b) 
annual meeting (1959), 6802 (b) 
Scandinavian Psychology Association, col- 
laboration in, 229 
Science Research Associates, educational 
catalog, 3430 
Society for Psychological Study of Social 
Issues, members’ evaluation of, 222 
Society of Psychologists (U.S.S.R.), gen- 
eral conference (1959), 6801 
organization of, 238 
Southeastern Psychological Association, an- 
nual meeting (1958), 5055(b) 
annual meeting (1959), 6805(b) 
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Southern Society for Philosophy & Psy- 
chology, annual meeting, 1959, 6806(b) 
SOth annual meeting, 242, 3057(b) 
Southwestern Psychological Association, an- 
nual meeting (1958), 5052(b) 
annual med) 6803(b) 
Ural Division of jety of Psychologists, 
Ist meeting (1958), 232 
Veterans Administration, vocational coun- 
seling service, evaluative criteria in, 3145 
Voronegh Society of Psychologists, 1950 
meeting, 3664 
Western Psychological Association, annual 
meeting (1958), 5049(b) 
annual meeting (1959), 6807(b) 
Western Reserve University, medical edu- 
cation at, 2261 
Wichita/University of, psychological lab- 
oratory, 223 
World Vocational Guidance Congress, con- 
ference (1958), 228 
Orgasm, frequency, mental health & 4573 
nocturnal, psychiatric illness in women &, 
206 


in rat, 654, 655 —— A 
sexual intercourse enjoyment &, in women, 


7690 

Orientation (See the several kinds of orienta- 
tion 

Orientation Inventory/Cornell, study habit 
items, & academic achievement, 3434 

Orienting response (See also Geotropism; Po- 
sition habit; Set; Space orientation; Tro- 
pism), 2391 

apparatus, 3628 
conditioned iritic reflex &, 911 
development of autonomic components of, 
, comparative data, 5659 
directly-adapting reflex vs., 3854 
electrodermal response conditioning &, in 
mental patients, 4012 
extinction of, mechanism, 3669 
light adaptation threshold &, 3766 
in spontaneous movement & voluntary ac- 
tivity, 3854 
, in оок сек, 3948 
Originality (See also Creativity) 
concept of, 2613 
Orthopsychiatry, & medical education, 7826 
multiple impact, for disturbed adolescents 
and their families, 4489 
team, hospital tradition &, 7781 
therapeutic function of, 7790 
Orthoptera (See also Species) 
hearing in, 3806 

Oscillograph, Gemelli's contribution to lan- 
guage study through, 5081 

Oscilloscope, new uses of, 71 

Other-directedness (See a/so Motivation) 

attitude change &, 2774 
under social pressure, 2862 (a) 

Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Tests (See 
Mental abiiy 'ests/Otis Quick Scoring) 

Otomi Indian (See Cultures) 

Otosclerosis, delayed speceh feedback &, 6500 
Overinclusion Test (Epstein), perception & 
thought disorder in schizophtenia &, 1791 

Overlearning (See also Learning) 

in paired-associate learning, 7275(a) 

Overtime (See Work) 

Owens-Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test 
(See Mechanical Comprehension Test (Owens- 
Bennett) ) 

Oxygen (See also Air; Altitude; Anoxia; As- 
phyxia; Respiration) 

deprivation, cochlear response &, 5306 
pure, as bends prevention at high altitudes, 


3555 
Oxytetracycline (See Drugs) 


Pacatal (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-(n- 
methyl-3-piperidylmethyl) ) 
Pain (See also Analgesia; Masochism; Motiva- 
tion; Pinching) 
anxiety &, 7082 
aural, high intensity sound & 7050 
dosage, apparatus for control of, 63 
electroconvulsive therapy &, 1589 
endurance, & interpersonal aggression & 
submission, 5637 
experience, & apperception, 3019 
experimental vs. pathological, 7082 
figure-ground reorganization & 5485 
hysterical, 8210 
insensitivity to, etiology of, 6904 
management of, in general practice, 4425 
nervous pathways of, 5134 
phantom (See Phantom extremity) 
relief of, 8230 
Sensitivity, satiation susceptibility, & sen- 
зогу deprivation, 443 
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Organization 


Paranoia 
theory, 8230 Fa 
tolerance of, & sensory deprivation toler- 

ance, 7076 


Pain Apperception Test, validity, 3019 

Painting (See Drawing) t 

Pair comparisons, vs. other scaling methods, 
7620 


partial pairing in, 2369, 6744 — _ 
in projective personality technique, 4391 
sensory sorting model &, 4954 
triads usage in, 5030 
Paired-associate learning (See also Association; 
Learning) 
ability vs. practice in, 5494 
achievement need &, 7187, 7206 
age & education &, 5521 
anxiety &, 763, 843 
as anxiety function, 3905 
association strength in, 5435(a) 
attitude effect in, 2662 
brain damage &, 5521 
conditioning &, 5516, 5552 
correction vs. noncorrection methods in, 


drive level &, 5513(a) 
EEG in epileptics &, 6475(a) 
і 897(а) 
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meaningfulness &, 818, 7275(a) 
in mentally ill, 5437 

meaningfulness & familiarity in, 5490 
memory disorder in old age &, 3317 
meprobamate effect on, 3912 
one-trial, 886 
шын &, 7275(а) 
pair order &, 3445 
phenyltoloxamine &, 1452 
practice &, 5550, 7208 A. 
preformed vs. postformed associations in, 
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668 
reasoning &, 7287 
reinforcement іп, 810 — _ 

secondary vs. generalized, 5463 
with related vs. unrelated figures, 878 
reserpine &, 1452 
response dominance & rate of, 7306 —. 
response learning in, intralist similarity &, 

4002 


retention in, & тапар, 784 
schizophrenia &, with drugs, 3050 
serial learning vs., 5553 
similarity of stimuli &, 883 В 
as S-R & 5-Е, HAUT function, 5535 
stuttering &, 6297(a) 
by subception, 4008 ; 
test, for old age mental patients, 4037 
transfer in, 4001 
transfer mediation in, 3916 
word association disturbance &, 5445 
word vs. object stimuli in, 936 , 
Paired Color Pattern Device, as personality: 
measure, 7369 
Pakistan (See Cultures) n 
Pallesthesia (See Vibratory sensitivity) 
Pallidum (See Thalamus) М 
Palmar sweating (See Perspiration/palmar) 
Palsy (See Paralysis agitans) 
Pancreas, 341 J 
Panel mortality, & panel bias, 6646 
Paracelsus, psychiatric ideas of, 3690 i 
Parachuting, hypnotic simulation of, physio- 
logical responses in, 4891 
Paralysis agitans, 8272 eth 
chemosurgery for, intellectual functioning 


, 826: 

chlorpromazine &, 1490 

indices of stress in, 8273(a) 

& mental disorder, 6473(b) 

movement in, 6466 

psychiatry in treatment of, 3341 

reserpine &, 1490 AUS 

somatopsychological studies in, 6482 

thalamectomy vs. chemopallidectomy &, 
1868 


Paramecium (See also Species) 
behavior of, theory, 3842 
learning in, 828 rons 
Parameter, estimation, of linear regression with 
separate regimes, 16. 
Paramyoclonus multiplex, with Halleworden- 
Spatz disease & mental disorder, 8150 
Paranoia (See also Neurosis; Psychosis), 1769 
concept of, history, 8123 
conscience &, 6377 4 
delusions, recovery from schizophrenia &, 
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639. E 
development, experience & reaction in, 3283 
diagnosis of, human figure drawing &, 1413 


Paranoia 
Pecking 


discussion of guilt vs. paranoid feelings 
in, 449. 

frontal lobotomy &, 6483 

guilt &, 6377 

hostility & guilt in, 7967 

mirror-drawing &, 912 

new test for measurement of, 1411 

percept development in, 450 

in sex criminals, 3210 

treatment of, 1763 

viewed as a game, 1323 


Paranoid-Neurotic-Psychopathic Questionnaire, 


development of, 1411 


Paranoid schizophrenia, Adlerian vs. Freudian 


view of, 4936 
amphetamine & 1436 
conditioning in, 1613. — . ^ 
ESO E performance in, vs. catatonics, 


in criminals, anxiety & aggression in, 6378 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule &, 
6038 (a) р 

familial attitude toward, socioeconomic sta- 
tus &, 6366 

finger pantay preferences in, 7973 (a) 

high activity level &, 4486(а) 

incentive in workshop &, 4690 

lability in, 8173 

new scale for diagnosis of, 4987 

perception of photographs of human faces 


by, 1778 

phenothiazine, 10-(3-dimethyl aminopropyl) 

‚ 4486(a) 

psychotherapy for, 6396 

reserpine &, 

faeere in, 3296 

symbolic functioning in, 3255 (a) 

"Thematic Apperception Test &, 7858(a) 

thinking in, vs. neurotics, 7976(a) 

type factors 1775 К 

undifferentiated schizophrenics vs., verbal 
conditioning &, 8152(a) 


Paraphrenia (See Paranoia) 
Parapsychology, 3569 


causality &, 2598 
misconceptions in, 36 
progress in, 439 
psychoanalysis &, 6930 _ 
research, continuous variable trials in, 437 
measurement in, 438 
А &, 6980 
Parent (See also Authority; Family; Father; 
Marriage; Mother) 
-adolescent relations, 1128 
& aggression in boys, 7457 
attitude measurement, validity of, 4131 
attitude of, academic achievement of men- 
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in medical student selection, 2264 
medical students on, 5907 
menstruation periodicity &, 6844(a) 
multidimensional potential of, 7402 
narcolepsy-cataplexy syndrome &, 1858 
new scales for, 1359 
parents of disturbed children on, 4393 
Pathology (P) scale, 3223 
d scale, factor study of, 6224 Y 
personality change before & after applica- 
tion for psychotherapy &, 1488 
personality characteristics of Nisei &, 
989(a) 


porphyria &, 1853 
prisoners’ profile changes on, 4661 (a) 
profiles of psychiatric patients, configura- 
tional analysis of, critique, 4381 
psychasthenic & hypomanic scales, judg- 
mental uncertainty &, 2996 
psychotic scale (Meehl), validity of, 6056 
Pt scale, 5605 
quantitative & linquistic type individuals 
on, 
response set &, 1066 
schizophrenia diagnosis by, 6351 
RETE оп, sex differences in, 4678 
sex differences in, 4715 
sex offenders on, vs. Rorschach, 3250 
sexual psychopaths on, 1699 
short form, 2769 
depression diagnosis by, 7837 
making &, 4088 
social desirability &, 1434 
, in schizophrenics, 6398 
sciopaths on, vs. other tests, 4375 
statistical vs, clinical profile analyses, 142 
stress &, 2264 
stress & fatigue effects on, 2757 
ponme school attrition prediction by, 


Teacher Adjustment Inventory vs., 2133 

two new scales for, 1040 

urban vs. rural adolescents on, 7639 

veterans with organic disabilities vs. psy- 
chiatric disabilities on, 1397 

Жеш; factor scales (See the specific 
scales: 


Personality /multiple, analytic treatment of, 3295 


in Soviet doctor, 3540. 


Personality Questionnaire/High School (See also 


Personality Quiz/ Junior) 
validity & reliability of, 2819 


Personality Quiz/Junior (See also Personality 


Quiz/High School) 
delinquency proneness &, 8102 (а) 
factor analysis & revision of, 2819 
sex & status differences in, 7368 


Personal Preference Scale (Krout & Tabin), 


validity of, 3032 


Erana Preference Schedule (Edwards), 3176, 


& academic achievement/over & under, 3439 
dependency xebellidustiess measurement by, 


3: 

ego disjunction &, 1064 

factor structure of, 7401 

field independence &, 1044 

forced-choice vs. rating scale, 4386(a) 

McClelland Pictures vs., achievement mo- 
tivation as measured by, 2109 

methods for scoring self-rating scales, 4962 

Negro students on, 2906 

paired associate learning & 7187 

personal & social desirability set & per- 
formance on, 5719 

p characteristics of Nisei &, 

a 

personality of research volunteers &, 2762 

personal vs. social desirability scale values 
on, 1365 

prison inmates on, 8097 

psychiatric nurses on, 2283 

psychopathology &, 6038(a) 

reading improvement &, 6523 

simulated patterns on, 7379 

social desirability &, 5607 

submarine officer candidates on, 8530 

vs. Thematic Apperception Test, achieve- 
ment need & overt behavior & 4394 


.. Personal Profile (Gordon), Minnesota Multi- 


Personnel/industrial (See also Industry; 


phasic Personality Inventory vs., 2359(a) 
Perceptual changes during sensitivity train- 
ing &, 562, 
validity of, 1068 
i Job; 
upation; Personnel/military; Work) 
accidents in (See Accident) 


SUBJECT INDEX 


adjustment in (See Work) 

attitude measurement in, 4815(a) 

attitude toward wage-incentive plan of, 
6636 

clerical work (See Clerking) 

coal-miner, psychiatric illness in, factors, 
1257 

cooperation in, & social atmosphere, 3518 

creative thinking in group, 7318, 8483 

electrical work, accident prevention in, 


error-correction talk, technique, 6592 
evaluation of (See Job performance) 
fatigue measurement in, 6652 
foreman (See Foreman) 
incentive for (See Incentive) 
in India, 3499 
loom attendants, nervous mobility in, 2334 
US operator, performance & wage, 
62 
maintenance (See Mechanic) 
vs. management, perception of jobs & peo- 
ple by, 6632 i 
management & first level supervision vs., 
self-perception of, 6627 
mechanic (See Mechanic) 
mobility in, & turnover, 3492 
morale in (See Morale) 
motivation in, & management, 3461 
Negro, employment experiences in, 2921 
old age (See Old age) 
overtime control by workers, 4858 
physician, 3501 
productivity in (See Job performance) 
psychopathy in, 4538 
peach operator, performance improvement, 
484 


rating scale for, 123 

reading of company publications for em- 
ployers by, factors, 6594 

qoe latency in, age & uncertainty, 


scarcity of top level, aid for higher edu- 
cation &, 8322 

selection of (See Selection) 

self-regulation in, 2193 

sewing machinist, selection of, 2164 

shift work, psychological aspects of, 3504 

shoe machinist, training of, 2172 

skill learning by, 3527 

supervisor (See Supervision) 

supervisors vs., job performance as viewed 
у, 6622 (а) 

тешкер performance increase in, method, 


textile weavers, training of, 8451 

training of (See Training/occupational) 

traits differentiating various management 
levels &, 6616 

turnover of (See Turnover) 

values of, productivity &, 8460 

woman, operator BO 4878 


Personnel management (See Management) 
Personnel/milit (See also Air Force; Army; 
Coast Guard; Marine Corps; Navy), 5939 


accident in (See Accident) 
adjustment in, personality- problems before 
Service &, 3558 
women, 1053 
advanced training applications in, 3467 
air controller (See Traffic control) 
aircrew (See Aircrew) 
aptitudes & interests of, 2295(a) 
career motivation, research plan, 3470 
children of, behavior problems in, 2029 
Chinese, mental declination in, 2849 
mental disorder in, 3157 
classification, regression patterns for, 3493 
code learning in (See Code learning) 
спеше performance prediction of, 


combat prediction in (See Combat per- 
formance) 

conformity lack in, 
therapy of, 4455 

distortion perception & personality in, 2468 

electronics (See Electronics) 

Шс career motivation & ability in, 


group approach to 


fire control technician (See Weapon) 

food acceptance in, 2601 

foreign language speaking ability predic- 
tion in, 2937 

General Aptitude Test Battery Perform- 
ance of, 4840 

homosexuality in, implications of, 8034 

ineffective, breakdown & recovery, 2299 

infantry platoon, leadership in, 2194 

instructor influence on, 3561 

еге & personality of a group of, 
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Personality Inventory/Minnesota Multiphasie | 


Pharyngeal flap 


interest stability in, & selection, 3484 

job qualifications determination by task 
statements, 3488 

job satisfaction, interests &, 3484 

language student, selection of, 2453 

maintenance (See Mechanic) 

mechanic (See Mechanic) 

missile crew, automation & personnel re- 
quirements for, 6651 

navigator (See Navigation) 

NCO leadership assessment, 2169 

officer (See Officer) 2 

old age, adaptation to change їп, 6810 

parachutist (See Parachuting) — 

performance prediction, noncognitive bat- 
tery, 2233 

pilot (See Pilot) 

policy decisions’ effect on, model for, 3477 

psychiatrist (See Military psychiatry) 

radarman (See Radar) 

radar observer (See Radar) 

radio operator (See Radio operator) 

recruits, small group study in, 5730(a) 

re-enlistment intent, & interests, 3484 

rejection & premature separation from, 
analysis of, 6587 malin. 

research, systems concept application in, 
2160 


retired, mental ability &, 2849 
mental disorder in, 3157 
Rorschach results of, 6039 
selection (See Selection) Я 
аа duty, disqualification correlates 
in, 21 
officer motivation, 8530 
selection test for, 2309 
new, 3551 E" 
submarine school, prediction of attrition 
in, 7852 р 
tattooing & adjustment in, 8531 _ 
survival training, instructor influence in, 
561 


3 
technical school success, vs. ACB, 2176 
technical skill scaling for, 3528. 
training (See Training/occupational) 
veteran, institutionalized, 3307 
vigilance in (See Vigilance) = А 
volunteering for 6-year tour in missiles in, 
2149 
weather forecaster (See Weather forcasting) 
women, attitudes & adjustment of, 1053 
attitudes in, 1053 
Personnel psychology, history of, & problems 
in, 3512 - 
Personnel Test (Wonderlic), form equivalence 
in, 3474 е 
Person perception (See Social perception) 
Perspective, breadth of, culture & self &, 
7667(a) 
Perspiration/palmar, anxiety &, 7836 
maze learning &, 5480 
meprobamate &, 3079 
stage fright &, 4617 
Persuasibility Test (Janis & Field), 8204 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test &, 


7390 
Persuasion (See also Propaganda) 
age &, 8204 z 
child rearing practices &, 7155 
in children, 7361 
sex differences in, 7400 
developmental aspects of, 7155 
developmental theory of, 7360 
emotional disorder &, 8204 
factors, 7360, 7389 
group size & recesses effect on, 7617 
personality &, 7155, 7390, 7403, 8204 
in children, 7400. 
recall &, 8204 
recency & primacy in, 3964 
self-esteem &, in children, 7400 
sex differences in, 7390 
Peru (See Cultures) 
Peruvian Indian (See Cultures) 
Peruvian Mestizo (See Cultures) 
Petition-signing, situational and personal fac- 
tors in, 5620 
Pfahler, G., characterology of, 30 
Pfister Colored Pyramid Test (See Color Pyra- 
mid Test) " 
P-F Study (See Frustration Test/Rosengweig 
Picture) * 
Phantom extremity (See also Amputation) 
central nervous system &, 3359 
denial & pain in, 4773 
retardation, 4591 


in men 
Р li See also Psychopharmacology) 
ee eder E E. 


implications of, 5050 
Pharyngeal flap, surgery, 6300 


ху motor disorder in, evaluation method, 
8 


лад1усойо1 (See Drugs, 2,3-butanediol, 2-(p- 
chlorophenyl)-3 tissus 


vhenethylamine, o-methyl (See Drugs, am- 
phetamine) 

Phenethylamine, N,a-dimethyl (See Drugs, 
methamphetamine) 

Phenethylamine, 3, 4, 5-trimethoxy- (See 
Drugs) 


Phenidylacetate (See Drugs) 
Phenidylate (See Drugs, methylphenidylacetate 
hydrochloride) 
Phenobarbital (See Drugs) 
Phenobarbitone (See Drugs, phenobarbital) 
Phenomena, physicalism & behaviorism &, 4913 
Phenomenological fallacy, 33 
Phenomenology, of after-images of stroboscopic 
sensory patterns, 7028 
of bright phase of stroboscopic sensory pat- 
terns, 7028 
individual psychology &, 4941 
natural history of persons vs., 6702 
problem of, 4922 
psychotherapy &, 6709 
schizophrenia &, 3304 
Social sciences &, 2856 
Phenothiazine (See Drugs) 
Phenothiazine, — 8-acetyl-10-(3-dimethylamino- 
pony (See Drugs) a 
Phenothiazine, 2-chloro-10-(3-dimethylaminopro- 
pyl)- (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 
Phenothiazine, _2-chloro-10-(3-4methyl-1-piper- 
azinyl) propyl)- (See Drugs) 
Phenothiazine, 10-(3-diethylaminopropyl)- (See 


Drugs) 

Phenothiazine, 10- (2-dimethylaminopropyl) - 
(See Drugs) 

Phenothiazine, 10- (3-dimethylaminopropyl) 

(See Drugs) 

Phenothiazine, 10-(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-2- 
trifluoromethyl hydrochloride (See Drugs, tri- 
flupromazine) 

Phenothiazine, 3-methoxy-10 (3-dimethylamino- 
VEA Ru Ae (See Drugs) 

Phenothiazine, 10-(N-methyl-3-piperidyl- 
methyl)- (See Drugs) 

Phenothiazine, thioridazine (See Drugs) 

Phenothiazine, 2-trifluoromethyl-10-3(1 methyl- 
piperazinyl-4) dihydrochloride (See Drugs, 
trifluoperazine) 

Phenoxybenzamine (See Drugs, benzylamine, 
АКУ КЕК И ЧЫТ ОГЫ hene 
etl D 

ДОККО amentia (See also Mental re- 
tardation), 8006 

concept formation after treatment of, 8012 

Phenylthiocarbamide (See P.T.C. threshold) 

Phenylthiouria (See P.T.C. threshold) 

Phenyltoloxamine (See Drugs, ethylamine, 
N,N-dimethyl-2-(c-phenyl-o-tolyloxl)-) 

Phi max (See Correlation) 

Philadelphia (See Cultures) 

Phillips’ Case History Prognostic Rating Scale 
Con History Prognostic Rating Scale 

ips 
. Phillipson's Object Relations Technique (See 
Object Relations Technique (Phillipson) ) 
Philosophy, pictorial history of, 273 
psychiatry &, 4980 
psychoanalysis &, 4939, 7789 
psychology &, 3715 
values &, 1618 
Phi-phenomenon (See also Motion-apparent) 
age & diurnal differences &, & reading abil- 
ity in, 2434 
Phobi (See also Emotion; Fear; Motivation) 
anxiety hysteria &, 1830 
in anon. parent-child relationship &, 


desensitization psychotherapy &, 1545 
diagnosis & treatment of, 1822 
fear of walking, in a young child, 1711 
uilt & self-punishment &, 6408 
ypnosis in therapy of, 7901 
school, cause & treatment of, 1694 
depression in childhood &, 6406 
separation anxiety &, 6424. 
treatment & psychodynamics of, 6424 
treatment of, 1311 
Phoneme (See also Phonetics; Speech) 
cross-language comparison of, 2945 
first-order balancing, list of, 573 
identification, with Japanese vowels, 4296 
perception of, 2939 
stress, & vowel amplitude, 574 
substitution of, in aphasia, 6291 


theory, 7702 
Phonetics (See also Phoneme; Speech) 
chil eech &, 2825 


pathology &, 3232 


SUBJECT INDEX 


psychology &, 2942 

semantics & 2951, 2953 

statistical methods in, 2947 

symbolism effect, 5870 
Phoria, inward, in mental disorder, 460 
Phosphate, urinary, in schizophrenia, 8164(b) 
Phosphate metabolism, in brain & liver, with 

higher nervous activity disturbances, 338 

Phosphene, age &, 5210 

flicker fusion & 5210 

induction in vision & 497 Л й 
Икенде threshold, аде & sex differences in, 

91 


temperature &, 5211 $ 
Phosphorus, isotope, in blood & cerebrospinal 
fluid exchange, 3306 
Photogrepiy caption &, & point of resolution, 


news &, attitude changing effects of, 3407 
texture of, visual judgments, 7034 
Photography, art уз. in advertising, 6663 
color, eye & film & camera in, 5205 
depth perception & 540, 541 
of face (See Expression) 
length perception &, 541, 542 
size perception & 541 
Photopigment kinetics, visual correlates of, 
6973(a) 
Phototropism (See also Tropism) 
alternation behavior in earthworm &, 2583 
in amphipods, 2568 
in scorpion, 2527 
in siphonophara, 3825 
Phrase анд "Test (See Association Test/ 
газе, 
S exercise, before avoidance learning, 


DE p E 
response latency after, 
as therapy for brain damaged patient, 3362 
Physical fitness, centrifugation tolerance &, 4894 
circuit training as, 323 
factors in, 3864 
father-son characteristics & attitudes to- 
ward, 8365 
leadership & personality measures vs., 3466 
as officer selection criteria, 3466 
Physical Fitness Index, simplification of, 3819 
Physical growth (See Body growth) 
Physical health, of homeless men, 1132(a) 
intelligence test results & 3253 
limitations, in U.S., 4161 
retirement & 1150 
shift work & 3504 
survey of, interviewing problems, 6644 
Physical illness, absenteeism &, 3497 
chronical, work attitudes of, 7511(a) 
concern with psychocultural significance 
of, in rural Japanese, 4244 


excessive, characteristics of those with, 
1860, 1861 У 
Physicalism, 


behaviorism & phenomena &, 4913 
handicapped (See also Amputation; 
Blindness; Cerebral palsy; Childhood, excep- | 
tional; Deafness), 7963 

accident prevention for, 6502 

crippled, self-concepts in, child, 3361(a) 

development potential in, preschool, 2998 

disturbed pregnancy &, 1684 

early identification of, 1946 

education of (See Education (special) ) 

employer’s policies about hiring, 6502 

follow зр study of, 1916 

Gesell Developmental Schedules &, 4769 

guidance of children with, 8318 

increasing они for, 6513 

institution for, hemiplegic child's develop- 

ment in, 4702 

occupation: ice in, intelligence &, 6494 

personality characteristics of, 1924 (а) 

personality development in, 6494 

prejudice against, 1913 

prevocational counseling of, 1923 

prevocational evaluation of, 1908 

problems of, 8275, 8301 

adults, 3368(a) 

prosthetic devices for, 1927, 1934 

reeducation of, in Russia, 1917 

rehabilitation „of, factors, 8287(a), 8301 

organization of intellectual & emo- 
„tional processes &, 8300(a) 
rehabilitation outcome, follow-up, France, 


Physically 


selective placement in hiring of, 3365 
social psychology &, 1906 E 
ultrasonic therapy for, 1903 
unconscious motivation of, 8290 
understanding of, 4763 

in U.S.S.R., management, 2408 
vocational rehabilitation of, 6501 
workshop for old age patients, 3366 
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work's significance for, 6513. 
Physical strength (See also Handgrip). 
& horizontal arm movement & posture, 
2203 
mental & achievement measures vs., 1106 
muscle training & 345. 
predicting baseball ability through analy- 
sis of, 3839 — 
Physician (See also Medicine) 
attitude of, drug effectiveness &, 4464 
birth control advice by, factors, 7608(a) 
in bureaucratic organization, 6664 (a) 
industrial, 3501 
minister's relation to, 3724 
-patient relations, 8215 
in teaching hospital, 2256 
Кеша evaluation of, validation of, 
851 
sychopathy in, 7989 —— 
Боле, multiple personality in, 3540. A 
status perception of, American vs. Swedish 
students’, 5729 j 
Physics (See also School subjects) 
achievement test for, Afrikaans, 3451 _ 
s un (See also Body type; Expression, 
faci: 


history of, 1838 
impression of, experimentally 
changes in, 1061(a) 

in Jew identification, 5830 
Physiological psychology, 240, 350 

& Soviet psychology, 269 
Physiology, 3569 

ethology &, 2318 

of eye, & optics, 3792 

CONDAM 

psychology &, 

textbook, 2430 
Physique (See Body build) 
Physostigmine (See Drugs) 
pu J. intellect development theory of, 


induced 


sensori-motor development theory of, 3187 
Picture Arrangement Test (Tomkins-Horn), 
scoring & interpreting, 1430. 
Picture Choice Test (Flyer), attitude &, 4533 
Picture Interpretation Test/Iowa, paired asso- 
ciate learning & 7206 i 
Picture Story Test (Symonds), norms in, & 
case studies, 7812 
Piéron, H., Binet &, 2403 
Pigeon (See also Species) 
aversive control with, 5332 
bioelectrical reaction of brain in, 5142 
chaining in, 5340 
delayed matching in, 3907 
electroshock technique for, 3601 
experience effect on homing in, 5351 
Romie space & time variables in homing, 


olfaction study in, procedure, 7075 
pecking (See Pecking 
., 88 quality control inspector, 4005 

Pil ine (See Drugs) 

Pilot (See also Aircrew; Officer) 
accident by (See Accident) 
air to air missile firing proficiency, 3529 
aptitude, achievement &, 3485 
aptitude test for, 4983 
RE adaptability criteria, 140, 3562, 


anxiety identification in, 2216 
inventory faking in, 2776 
Aes status & personality in, 


success, instructor's influence on, 3563 
transfer of special training in, 2237 
controlled element effects on, 2302 
decision making in, 3565 
duty assignment importance, aptitude tests’ 
prediction of, 3485 
experience as, & 
tion, 2181 
fuel indicator for, 2238 
helicopter, selection of, 2181, 2182 
selection test for, 3483 
, , Vibrations appraisal by, 3557 
instructor, frame of reference in, 3563 
instrument flying, rating technique for, 
8526(a) 
. , reaction time in, 8524(a) 
instrument panel for (See Display systems) 
jet, disorientation in, 852 
stereoscopic vision &, 8522 
leadership qualities in, 2790 
performance, time relationships in, 3524 
prediction of success as, clinical vs. sta- 
tistical approach, 6053 x 
reaction time, in instrument flying condi- 
tions, 8524(a) 
selection of, factors, 88 


helicopter trainee selec- 


group Rorschach test in, 2150 
sensory-motor test for prediction of suc- 
cess as, 4982 Д 
service length, aptitude tests’ prediction 
of, 3485 
simulation, in air traffic control, 2222 
on Toronto Complex Coordinator, 7079 
tracking in, flight vs. simulator, 681 
training, human quality control in, 4835 
transfer from ground to air in, 
4895(a) 
* vision in, 3566 
Pinching (See also Pain) 
as aversive stimulus, 3816 
Piperazine, 1(p-chloro-a-phenylbenzyl)-4- 
methylbenzyl- (See Drugs) 
Piperazine, 1-diphenylmethyl-4-methyl- (See 
Drugs) 
2-Piperidinemethanol a-a. 
Piperidine monohydrochlori 
hexyl)- (See Drugs) 
Piprodrol (See Drugs, 2-piperidinemethanol, 
a-a-diphenyl-) 
Pitch (See also Hearing) 
cleft palate voice quality &, 6294 
discrimination, illumination &, 2463 
in voice defectives, 6290 
intensity &, 3804 
-intensity relationships, tone &, 7053(a) 
intensity theory &, 
judgment; time error in, 5294 
loudness similarity &, 2509 
missing fundamental perception, 5299 
optimum level of, & frequency-intensity 
relations, 2517 
patterns, linguistic value of, 1294 
perception, in music, 7056(a) 
оп skin, 595 
stimulus basis of, 575 
subjective similarity of, 564 
& vertical sound localization, 5296 
of voice, with age, 4112 
Pituitary (See also Adenohypophysis; Adrenal; 
Corticotropin) 
removal, personality &, 1419 
reticular formation &, 6883 
Placebo (See Drugs) 
Place learning (See also Learning) 
operant responding vs., with practice, 2621 
Placement/industrial (See Work placement) 
Planfulness, Porteus Maze Test &, 2780 
Planning ability, age & 4141 
in children, 4022 
petted reflex, conditioned & unconditioned, 
Plant VES, defecation by goose &, 2569 
Plates-Z-Test (See Zulliger Test) A 
Play (See also Recreation; Sports), 4557, 7730 
aggression in, adult presence effect on, 3141 
anxiety reduction &, in children, 7734 
as aspect of juvenile rioting, 6315 
block, form & imaginative content in, 
. 1115(a) 
in children, 7730 
creative imagination &, in children, 7734 
doll, as therapy for adults & children, 4439 
frustration & regression in, 4117 
game равза іп, 4201 
in gifted children, 2737, 7355 
in mongoose, 3860 
in rioting by juveniles, 3241 
sex differences in, 74: 
teacher training for therapy by, 7811 
therapy, clinical practices in, 3131 
ог emotionally disturbed Japanese 
children, 6141 
fecal incontinence in schizophrenics 


iphenyl (See Drugs) 
, 1-(1-phenylcyclo- 


in groups, 1481 
history & significance of, 4558 
life space interview &, 2970 
for mentally retarded, 1515 
for mentally retarded boys, 1685 
for pavor nocturnus, 1837 
nondirective, theoretical framework 
for, 1513 
setting limits in, 1482 
therapeutic relations in, 6121 
Play Kit/School, school adjustment &, 8371 
Pleasure (See also Emotion; Motivation) 
metapsychology of, 711 
psychoanalytic concept of, 3580 
Pleasure principle (See also Motivation), 711 
neurosis avoidance &, 6422 
еу оар for animal experimentation, 


extrasensory perception &, 6927, 6953 
PM mes Xu Drugs, succinimide, «-B-B-tetra- 
methyl- 
PNP Questionnaire (See Paranoid-Neurotic-Psy- 
chopathic Questionnaire) 
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Pochard (See Duck) ү 
Poe, E., The Purloined Letter, psychoanalytical 
interpretation of, 1823 
Poet (See also Creativity) 
characteristics of, 7343 
role of, 1075 
Poetry, thinking & motivation &, 3884 
understanding of man &, 7343 
Poetzl phenomenon, 6928 
Police (See also Law) 
administration curriculum, prediction of 
academic success in, 6166 
highway patrol, evaluation of, 2286(a) 
role conflict in, 7542(a) 
tachistoscopic training for, 2290 
Poliomyelitis, Progressive Matrices error after, 
3342 
thinking & emotion in, 8264(a) 
Politics (See also Government; Law; Power/ 
social; Statesmanship; Voting) É 
belief about, father-son relationship &, 5813 
conservatism in, Jews’ attitudes toward, 
7635 


corruption, dynamics of, 1728 
emotion &, 1206 
mass movements in, 7646 
party preference, child-parent agreement 
in, 5826 
in college students, factors, 5826 
college students’ majors &, 5826 
factors in, 7610 
religion &, 5844 
in college students, 5826 
social class identification &, 2926 
socioeconomic status &, 5806, 5844 
suburban vs. urban, factors, 5806 
in suburbs, factors, 5819 
political telethon effectiveness, 5888 
private people &, 4203 
right wing extremism in, social stratifica- 
tion &, 7646 
senators’ voting, prediction of, 117 (а) 
shop stewards’ attitudes toward, 5740(a) 
Polyglot (See also Bilingualism) 
wees gibberish classification in, 


Polygyny, social status &, Iran, 7683 
Polynomial, estimation of, 4995 
orthogonal; for unequally spaced variables, 
коор, monocular, fatigue inducement of, 
1 


Ponape (See Cultures) 
Popularity (See also Social desirability) 
academic achievement &, 3399 
in adolescence, guide for, 3398 
Draw-a-Man Test &, 1414 
in eighth graders, factors, 2034 
humor &, 7553 
personality &, review, 4194 
Porphyria, depression &, 1853 
hysteria &, 6443 ч 
prolonged observation of a case of, 6443 
Psychopathology of, 6440 
Porpoise (See also Species) 
echo location in, 7060 
echo ranging in, 5 


bach, L. T., 
Gemelli, A., 6811 
Hill, C. L., 247 


brain damage &, 5524 
motor learning &, 766 
reversal, as drive-stimulus function, 2635 
Position order, concept development in chil- 
dren, 2816 
Positive Projective Question Test (See Projec- 
tive Question Test/Positive) 
Positivism, logical, history, 2314 
Postural sway, attitudes &, 5383 
Posture (See also Tilt) 
eye-dominance &, 7096 
force to open door &, 4873 
head balance effect on, 5112 
learning &, 866(a) 
perceptual-motor performance &, 5345 
as personality index, 276: 
in psychoanalytic therapy, 3081 
reticular formation &, 6919 


923 


Pilot 
Practice . 


sitting, & head-balance, x-ray analysis of, 
6857 


strength of hand push &, 2203 
support, & strength of hand push, 2203 
& tonus & activity, 3734 
vertical-horizontal illusion &, 2487 
verticality perception &, 7029 

visual perception &, 446 


Potassium chloride (See Drugs) 
Power Index (Shapley), adequacy of, test, 165 
Power/social (See also Authority; Conformity; 


Group; Law; Politics) 
adolescent evaluations of, 2817 _ 
attitudes toward, factor analysis of forced 
choice items in, 2883 

communication network control &, 5699 

communication upward &, 2941 y$ 

concept of, 2965 Ф 

control of reinforcing stimuli &, 5699 

decision ка cliques &, 1266 

in family, marital happiness &, 7692 

field theory & 7534 ‚ 

French's theory of, criterion for unanim- 

ity in, 7555 

group cohesiveness &, 7614 $ 

interpersonal perception & behavior &, 7573 

love &, 5715 

need for control of, 4203 

operational definition of, 4279 

peer groups &, 7611 $ 

pm & exertion. of, adjustment &, 
0: У 


relation among professions &, 7616 

religious, 1640 И 

self-esteem & threat oriented reactions to, 
53 


7536 

self-other differentiation & role perform- 
ance in, 5714(a) 

sex offenses of Gusii & 7644 

situational structure & threat oriented re- 
actions to, 7536 

social psychology & 7535 

sociology of, 1267 

in task-oriented group, 5737 

types of, 7546 


Practice (See also Experience; Familiarity; 


Learning; Pretraining; Warm-up) 1 
abilit; ? vs, in paired-associate learning, 
54 
amount, choice procedure interaction with, 
2687 


extinction &, 7307 (a) 
motor conflict &, 7088(a) 
anagram solution ability &, 2720 - 
behavioral & physiological changes with 
verbal repetition, 3818. 
card-sorting &, with age, 7447 
causality perception &, 5167 
choice reaction time &, 2566 
color naming &, 6984 
conditioning &, 7251(a) 
continuous, inhibition &, 7080 
Delboeuf's illusion &, 5414 
discrimination reaction time &, 5397 
distributed, conditioning/operant &, 3975 
discrimination reversal in cats &, 7213 
intertrial intervals, 4003 
intralist similarity, 4003 
olfaction &, 7228 (а) 
in serial learning, 7195 
tracking &, 782, 5334 _ 
early, on later response efficiency, 942 
electromyography &, 2700 
figure-ground reversal &, 2469 
flicker fusion &, 7015 Ы y 
hearing & visual thresholds with noise &, 


5160 
imprinting &, 822 
тегй, causality perception &, 5167 
КЫЧЫ A, 3955 
massed, discrimination reversal &, rat, 3098 
massed vs. distributed, in avoidance learn- 


ing, 2630 
inhibition &, 5495 
Dra 
maze learning 
mirror drawing &, children, 4146 
motor development &, 817 n 
negative, in learning, Hullian interpreta- 
tion of, 4016 Д 
odor intensity identification &, 3809 
paired-associate MES 5550, 7208 
place vs. response learning &, 2621 
ELM 
recognition &, 539, p * 
resistance to extinction with intermittent 
reinforcement, 2639 " 
т decrement by stimulus change as 
function of, 2633 — 
restructuring of personality &, 6699 


Practice 
Problem solving 


retroactive inhibition &, 7295 
sorting &, children, 4146 
tower building &, children, 4146 
transfer &, 3965 
trial length, & motor performance, 5314 
visual perception &, 5265 
Pragmatism, vs. Communism, in United States, 
3701 
psychology &, 7448 
Praise (See also Motivation; Reinforcement/ 
positive) 
localization &, 893 
erformance &, in mentally defectives, 8000 
b teacher, sociometric status &, 8366 _ 
Prayer, attitude toward, intellectual capacity 


, 1019 
Praying mantis (See also Species) 
prey recognition in, 674 $ 
Precognition (See Extrasensory perception) 
Prediction, of behavior, 4911, 7451 (a) 
difference scores &, 6733 (а) 
differential, with incomplete criterion data, 
6738(a) 
of efficiency in complex tasks, 5320 
of first year medical school grades, 6563 
of ideas of reference, through ear-eye em- 
phasis on Draw-a-Person Test, 6020 
literature review, 129 
method of successive intervals, 3616 
multiple, information theory &, 211 
test weighting methods &, 141 
+ of occupational success, 6176 
personality impressions &, 1009 (a) 
of predictability, 6764 
psychologist &, 6053 
of psychotherapy continuation, by Sen- 
tence Completion Test, 6023 
of ЫН) through interrater agreement, 
3 


rating scale format &, 4843 

of therapeutic outcome in alcoholics, 6257 

of treatment outcome, for aged mental pa- 
tients, 6026 

of woodshop performance in ninth grade, 


Preening (See also Grooming) 
in crab, 2544 
displacement &, in tern, 692 
in EU 2562 
in gulls, 3870 
in zygoptera, 2556 
Preference, for an activity, failure &, 5747(a) 
social desirability &, 5747(a) 
consumer, prices &, 6661 i 
for round numbers, effects on guessing 
tasks of, 5572 
size perception &, 5187 
social, of marginal vs. nonmarginal Jews, 
security &, 5815 
Prefrontal lobotomy (See Frontal lobotomy) 
Pregnancy (See also Abortion; Birth control; 
Fetus; Neonate; Sex) 
age &, in college graduates, 5657 
conditioning between indifferent. stimuli in, 
og, 
disturbed, physical & mental handicaps in 
offspring &, 1684 
EE influences on CR in, 820 
onset of, role of separation on, 4610 
psychological processes in, mother-child 
relations &, 7446 
stress in, emotion in offspring &, rat, 2541 
unmarried, separation & depression in, 8043 
Prejudice (See also Anti-Semitism; Attitude; 
Emotion; Motivation; Segregation-desegrega- 
tion), 5793 
blindness attitudes &, 5794 
in different ethnic groups, in prison in- 
mates, 4238(a) > 
emotion &, 4242 
frustration &, 1195 
mass media effect on, 2916 
racial, dynamics, 1245 
electrodermal тра &, 5861 
factors in, in Negro college students, 


2 
in white college students, 4252 
housing &, 1246 
reasoning &, 7623 
regional differences in, 4259. 
religiosity &, 7670 
research on, 7535 
Social structure &, 4267 
Stereotyping &, 5832 
tolerance vs., personal & social character- 
istics of, 5821 
Pressey X-O Test, Form A, modal word valid- 
ity in, 4798 
Press/situational (See also Motivation) 
m manifestations as function of, 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Pressure, reproduction, knowledge of results &, 
2622 


Pressure suit, emergency 3553 
Prestige (See also Status) 
achievement &, in adolescence, 7568 
behavior & 1648 
community, choice as farm 
dispenser & 5816 
confidence, with group influence, 2898 
judgments of, life situation vs. subcultural 
explanation of, 1275 
Negro aspiration for, 2921 
of various industries, factors, 8468 
among various occupations in psychology, 
7950(a) — . x 
Prestige suggestion (See Suggestion) 
Pretraining (See also Practice; Warm-up) 
conditioning rate &, 844 
reinforcement in, & perseveration, 738 
sex differences after, water-jar test, 5567 
Preying (See also Aggression) 
olfactory cues in, toad, 2548, а 
prey recognition in, by praying mantis, 674 
in Sepia, 695 z 
as unlearned behavior in lizard, 2584 
Pride (See also Emotion) 
in children, 4114, 5627 
exhibition tendency &, 846 
Priesthood (See Ministry) 
Primacy cavity, 5172 
Primacy/law of, conflicting information reac- 
tion &, 7257 
definitiveness of impression &, 5883 
in persuasion, 3964 
Primal scene, shock from, fables’ responses as 
measure of, 4379 
Primary Mental Abilities Test (See Mental 
abilities/SRA Primary) 
Primary Process (See Process/primary) 
Primary School Verbal Intelligence Test (See 
Intelligence Test/Primary School Verbal) 
Primate (See also Species) 
innate affectional factors in, 1081 
Print, legibility (See Readability) 
readability &, 8506 
Prison (See also Crime & criminals) 
camp officials, role conflict in, 2268 
contradictory directives in, 4177 
differential influence of staff members on 


information 


" various groups in, factors, 5845 


E from, individual & social correlates 
of, 8104 


шашса female, parental affection 
"characteristics of, 8115 
classification & treatment of Japanese, 


on Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 

ule, 8097 
group therapy for, 3070. 

problems, 1530. 

homosexuality diagnosis Ьу Rorschach 
‚ in female, 6235 
inadequacy feelings in, 8115 
intelligence & attitudes of, 6012 
intensive casework with, 8115 
MMPI diagnosis & intelligence in, 


8116 
MMPI profile changes in, 4661 (a) 
MMPI scores, 6195 
personality & prior occupational stabil- 
ity in, $103(a) Ў 
prejudice in, in various ethnic groups, 
Я 4238(a) " h d A 
parolee, management throu; 'choanaly- 
sis theory of 6330 villi 4 
D Bevehological testing in, 6012 
self-concept in, 3247(a) 
Prisoner of war (See Concentration camp; War) 
Probability (See also Markoy process) 
vs. clinical predictions, methodology, 3619 
closure &, 467 
cognitive ‘dissonance &, 5364 
comprehension of, as intelligence test, 2734 
conditioning &, 381 
го шына SR 
rst order conditional, programming con- 
trol of, 3602 ES eis 
__ in two-choice learning, 7190. 
& individual differences in phenomenon oc- 
currence, 2357 
kinds of, 2364 
learning rate &, with intermittent reinforce- 
ment, 4014 
learning set &, 3969 
preference, & TCU need, 5389(a) 
response, varying probability of reinfor 
ment &, S458 (3). E C 
sampling & 2365 
subjective (See Probability learning) 


924 


Probability learning (See азо Alternation be- 
havior; Choice wior; Guessing; Learn- 
ing), 164, 869, 4906, 7230, 7271, 7292 

achievement motive & 7131 

achievement need &, 5389(a) 

amount of information &, 7580(a) 

business game, 4189 

certainty & 5377 

certainty & expectancy in, 5479 

choice behavior & 3994 

classification of numerical values 
verbal categories in, 99 

conflict & 7319 ts d 

first-order conditional probability effect in, 


into 


7190 
independent events &, 99 } 
instructions & expected number of trials 
&, in children, 7310(a) 
internationalism &, 7580(a) . 
matching to objective events in, 7227 
in monkeys, 4011 
number of outcomes &, 5473 _ 
numbers vs. monetary values in, 5473 
in paired associates, 5535 
personality &, 1057, 7585(8) 
predictions & estimates comparison in, 2685 
probability value &, 5473 
in rat vs. fish, 7312(a) 
in rat vs. man, 3970 
reinforcement &, 906 
riskless, model of, 943 
sex-role &, 7580(a) 
“social” discriminative cues effect on, 5493 
spatial generalization &, 855 
eory, 6 


757 
utility &, 1724 
win-stay strategies in, 4996 — R 
Problem Check List (Mooney), delinquent girls 
on, 3235 
dens college freshmen &, 5850 
-sVocational Values Inventory vs., 4211 
Problem solving (See also Choice behavior; De- 
cision making; Detour behavior; Learning), 
973, 2208, 2719, 7327 
ability, factor analysis of, 5869 (2) 
age &, 964, 968, 2718 
anagrams as laboratory analogue of real 
life, 5555 
Enc task as strengths & weaknesses of, 


anxiety &, 6261 
, group structure &, 7518 
aspiration level &, 7577 
EM of function &, 39, 966, 967, 


in birds, with age & experience, 928 
brain damage &, 6479 
brainstorming &, 7338 
brain tumor &, 6909(a) 
censure effect on, schizophrenics & nor- 
mals, 3284(a) 
in children, 2718, 4022 
communication pattern changes &, 5703(a) 
conference leadership approach to, ideas 
technique in, 4174 
D.D.T. poisoning effect on, 2715 
differential judgments in counseling, 1377 
education &, 775 ` 
experience &, 7577 
by extraexperential means, 3892 
extraverts vs. introverts in, 5611 
feedback &, 5573 
function availability &, 972 
group, 7318, 8483 
after discussion-decision, 7566(а) 
VES USE 2866, 4185, 5727, 7560, 


irrelevant information &, 2871 
measurement of, in children, 7538 
reward &, intermittent, 5708 (a) 


Social perception & empathy їп, 
7134(a) our 
жор, D experiences’ effect on individual, 


homogeneity of group &, 954 

hypothesizing &, 965 

informational approach to, 2714(a) 

inhibitory set in, & reinforcement, 5417 

in mentally defectives, 1650(a) 

practice &, children, 4146 

after practice оп  insolvable 
7337(a) 

preference for task in, factors, 804 

in rat, 3021 

research review, 052, 7325 

rigidity (See Perseveration) 

role of past events in, 5565 

screening & solutions in, 7336 

Sex differences in, role appropriateness of 
problem &, 5570 

space cabin confinement &, 8472 


problem, 


speed set їп, 2716 

strategy of, intelligence &, 5560 

stress &, 7340 

subception in, 7326 " 

S & ability to influence group, 

time perception in, 792 Я T 

training in, application of principles in, 
4023 

training types &, 3965 

trial distribution &, 7328(а) 


Procaine (See Drugs) 
Process/primary (See a/so Id) 


in children, with age, 2818 


Proclorperazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 2- 


chloro-10-(3-(4 methyl-l-piperazinyl) pro- 


pyD-) 
Product (See also Selling) 


adoption of new, factors, 6662 
meaning of, to consumer, 4883, 4885. 
design acceptance, forced-choice technique 


in, 2217 
Profile Self-Concept Test (See Self-Concept 


Test/Profile) 
Progesterone (See also Estrogen) 
incubation behavior & dove, 656 
Prognosis, semantic aspect of, 1295 
Programming (See also Computer; Data proc- 
essing) 
first order conditional probabilities control 
in, 3602 « 
human factors in, 2257 E 
A Ed programs for statistical methods, 


questionne analysis program, 4952 

ог regression analysis, techniques, 5035 
for test battery analysis, 4967 

for varimax rotation, 4960 


Progressive Matrices (Raven), cerebral palsied 


children’s errors on, 3342 
colored, guidebook for usage of, 85 
Jewish preschool children on, 2729 
grades in practical teaching &, 3457 
Matrix 38, retesting Belgian Congo chil- 
dren with, 42 
medical students’ success &, 2291 
Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale with, guidebook 
for usage of, 86 
racial differences on, 4266 
sex differences in, 4715 


Projection (See also Defense mechanism) 


ascendance-submission &, 4098 
assimilative, empathy &, 2615 
concept of, 3694 

disowning, empathy &, 2615 
success attitude &, 3534 
symbolism &, 8196 
transference &, 7791 


Projective Question Test/Positive, factors that 


influence, 7857 


Projective technique, ambiguity &, 1393 


auditory, 6505 (a) 

behavior problem diagnosis by, 4528 

brain disease diagnosis with, review, 3678 
classification of, 1389 

consensual validation &, 6035 

content analysis of, 3000 

crossculture applicability of, 1213 
EMEN as, 

in drug evaluation, tranquilizers, 3025 
examiner attitude’s effect on, in children, 


392 
factors in use of, 1403 
family structure diagnosis through, 6393 
field-dependence hypothesis & 2798 
fixations in, 4407 
roup discussion evaluation as, 2886 
үүле ЕДЫ responses to, after surgery, 
homosexuality &, 4407 
imagery of writer as basis of, 2770 
HIC from, validity of, 3030 
iterature review, 6021 
new test, 1379 
norms in, & case studies, 7812 
pair comparisons in, 4391 
regressions in, 4407 
reinforcement & situational effects in, 
5982 (a) 

reliability of, review, 5956 
Self-evaluation questionnaires vs., 2798 
self-validation in, 1361, 2995 
silhouette test as, 3023 
situational & interpersonal variables in, 


socioeconomic status &, 1268 

аз transference & resistance stimulus ma- 
terial, 3116 

validity of, 1627 


Promazine (See DD phenothiazine, 10-(3-di- 


methylaminopropyl) 
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Promethazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 10-(2- 
dimethylaminopropyl)-) 
Promotion/academic (See Academic promotion) 
Promotion/occupational (See Occupational pro- 
motion) 
Propaganda (See also Brainwashing; Communi- 
cation; Persuasion), 7699 
coping vs. avoiding behavior &, 1703 
ae to, & isolation/perceptual, 


thinking & motivation &, 3884 
2-Propanol, 1, 1, 1-trichloro-2-methyl- (See 
Drugs) 
Proportion, comparison, methods, 170 
Prose (See Composition) 
rosopagnosia, 
Prostitution, sacral, cross cultural comparisons, 
3i 
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Protanopia (See Color blindness) 

Protestantism (See also Religion) 
anti-Semitism in, 5798 
Baptist membership growth, & seculariza- 

tion, 2933 
children's concepts of God, 5380 
om attendance in, & place of residence, 
82 


minister (See Ministry) 
Mormonism, diet orthodoxy in rural vs. 
urban, 7687 
psychotherapy &, 7757 
religious belief & behavior in, 3404 
Proximity, & brightness, in grouping, 6987 
arum ani, psychological understanding of, 


Psilocybin (See Drugs) 
Psychasthenia, awareness & recall, 3925 
Psyche, in Arabic medieval psychology, 3703 
consciousness as highest stage of, 699 
Psychiatric aide (See Social welfare, psychi- 
atric 
Psychiatric patient (See Mental disorder) 
Psychiatry (See also Psychotherapy; Social 
psychiatry), 29, 1645, 3155, 6818 
adaptation & information in, 3167 
anti ropology &, causality & 6712 
attitudes toward, & patients’ outcome, 6073 
Balzac, H., & 3154 
child (See Child psychiatry) 
children's concept of, factors, 6689 
chlorpromazine &, 6117 
clinical, psychotherapy &, 7897(b) 
clinical psychologist's diagnosis of anxiety 
VS., 1383 
clinical psychology &, communication be- 
tween, 3711 
teamwork in, 300 
clinical psychology vs., 7733 
opinions on personality disturbances 
of, 1363 
comparative, difficulties in, 5900 
Sec Ae oim from recommendations of, 
crime &, 1627, 8120 
culture &, 1618, 7821 
delinquency &, 3254 
depth psychology &, 31 
documentation in, 5971 
drugs &, 6079 
ego autonomy: & 7755 
in Europe, 6820 T 
forensic (See Forensic psychiatry) 
Freud's influence on, 3060 
future of, 6699 
genetics &, 1627 
group therapy &, 6091 
handbook, 4980 
lectures to the public on, value of, 7732 
manpower problems in, 6832 
medical students’ attitudes toward, & au- 
thoritarianism, 3539 
mental health & 7719 
medicine & 6818 
military (See Military psychiatry) 
МАН factors importance їп, 


nosology &, 3171 

occupational, 7949 (b) 

orientation in, diagnosis’ & treatment's 
relations with, 6044 

-ortho (See Orthopsychiatry) 

Pavlovianism &, 2332 

placebo &, 5980 

in Portugal, history, 3686 

psychological examination in, 7792 

poe VS., professional problems, 


& relatives of patient, 3046 

religion &, 5090, 7746 

residency training, management of acting 
out cases, 37 
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Problem solving 
Psychoanalysis 


teaching value of extra-interview en- 
vironment, 3727 
responsibility toward patients, 6836 
review, 4571 
role of hope in, 6192 
in Saskatchewan, 253 _ 
social (See Social оин) 
social psychology , 5734 
space flight &, 3559 ^ 
status & job satisfaction in, state vs. pri- 
vate practice, 2401 
student, testing by film of, 2421 
supportive therapy &, 3090 
teamwork in, 3163 
theory, poems & notes on, 5655 ? 
n pe patients in graduate teaching in, 
1 
in U.S.S.R., 26, 6698 
von Gebsattel's contributions to, 6823 


Бене energy (See also Libido; Motivation), 

11 

a aed (See also Freudianism), 5905, 
672 


affect theory in, 2331 
art &, 3060 
attention in, quality of, 2966 
basic concepts in, 6722 
biography of artist &, 2800 
child care &, 4939 
clinical psychology &, 18 
as communication experiment, 2973 
vs. Communism, in United States, 3701 
concept of anxiety, 4924 
criminology &, 1748 
cultural, 6705 
of delirium, 1790 
depression theory in, 3322 
direct analysis, techniques of, 4332 
of dreams (See Dreaming) 
economic crisis &, 4939 
education &, 28, 7783 
emotion viewed by, 1035 
errors in Freud's system of, 6710 
esthetic's &, 3060 
of examination neurosis, 1826 
Glover, E., & 1382 
Goldstein's contribution to, 4921 
no sense &, 4939 

istory, 3060, 6814 
& human behavior, 209 
humor in mental patients & 3153 
with hypnosis (See Hypnoanalysis) 
of institutionalized children, 7930 
intuition &, 1445 
in Japan, 2395 
Jungian analysis vs., 5949 
& knowledge, 280 
language &, 1290 
literature &, 3060 
longitudinal, of children, 7930 
mathematical formulation of, 6700 
medicine &, 5965 
natural history of persons vs., 6702 
neurobiology &, 596. 
of occupational neurosis, 4719 
ontology's contribution to, 4914 
parapsychology &, 6930 
of pathological mourning, 1824 
patient's past in, 4364 (tef ы 
геше, judgments by clinician with, 

3030 


personal synthesis &, 7763 

philosophy &, 4939, 7789 

pleasure concept in, 3580 

present trends in, 7789 

process of, 1314 

religion &, 3060, 3716, 7828 

self-concept in, 4075 : 

simultaneous, of mother & child, 7930 

sociology &, 5965 

sociology & anthropology &, 7789 

of stealing, 1757 

stuttering &, 6292 т 

symbolism in, & stimulus generalization, 

7796(a) 

systems of, 7737 - 

& teacher, 4939 

theory, 19, 3060, 3587, 4343 
of homosexuality, 8065 (a). 
misunderstandings of, 2972 
primary cavity &, 5172 
structure of, 6716 

theory of crime & punishment, 6717 

therapist's self-analysis after, 2416 

Thomistic psychology vs., 3324 

topography of, 5961 

training, 3060 jaka 
nonvalue perpetuation in, 2420 

of ulcerative colitis, 1846 

unconscious &, 1465 

validity of, 5926 


Psychoanalysis 


Psychophysics 


values in, 5975 
Zen Buddhism &, 6706 


Psychoanalysis (interpretation), 3060 


Anatomy of Melancholy, 2802 
Beauty and the Beast, 7427 

of bull-fighting, 2804 

Camus, The Stranger, 4103 

The Cocktail Party, 7432 

Da Vinci’s St. Anne painting, 7910 
The Fox, 4602 ~ 

Hamlet, 4602 

Judaism, 1321 

Nietzsche's poetry, 7433 

Poe, E., The Purloined Letter, 1823 
Proust, 5602 

Tolstoi, L, N., 5650 
Toulouse-Lautrec, 5602 

Van Gogh, 1776 


Psychoanalysis (therapy) (See also Psychiatry; 


sychotherapy), 29, 2323, 3060, 4331, 4550, 
778 
in adolescence, 7927, 7930 
for alcoholism, 6126 4 
anaclitic therapy vs., psychosomatic dis- 
orders &, 1539 
bibliography, 192 
for blind, 7930 
bodily form & movement in, 3081 
brief, 1467 
casework vs., choice of treatment, 4362 
for children & adolescents, 7974 
countertransference in (See Countertrans- 
ference) | 
for depression, 1811 
dynamic psychotherapy &, 5921 
for ego distortion, neurotic, 6412 
empathy & 4354 
evaluation of, method, 4348 
existence & religion &, 4341 А 
for e trends in research & practice, 


first-aid, for preschool child, 7941 
follow. tee 1439 
roup (See Group therapy) 
homeostasis principle & 3582 
for hypochondriacs, 7800 
identity & 2981 
individual, integration of group therapy 
with, 6122 
instigation of behavioral changes in, 4495 
Kretschmer's, 3077 
HE communication disturbances &, 
148 
latent schizophrenia &, 4505 
limits of, 1592 
Loyola's fundamental experiences &, 1442 
MNT, ans &, modern world stress revealed 
у, 
EUR vs., psychosomatic disorders 
1 


nature & aims of, 3057 

nature & application of, 5965 

for neuroses, 642. 

nondirective therapy vs., 1574 
obesity &, 1477 

for oral neurosis, 4337 

parole management &, 6330. 
personality of analyst in, 5925 
prediction in, 7872 

vs. primitive psychotherapy, 5073 
кшк techniques’ interpretation in, 


psychologists vs., as expert observers of 
therapy, 1463 

resistance to, measures of, 3101 

for schizophrenia, 1798 

self-understanding &, 2964 

sociological factors &, in India, 5969 

& split personality, 3295 

supportive, ego strengthened through, 4430 
transference & 4430 

supportive therapy &, 3090 

technique variations in, 7769, 7785, 7802 

Seo compatibility, factors in, 


training, analysis of, 5096 
in West Germany, 294 
transference (See Transference) 
word function in, 310i 
Psychodiagnosis (See Diagnosis) 
Psychodrama (See also Group therapy; Role 
playing), 3163, 6108 
brief, schizophrenia & 4484 
with family, 4494 
original initiation of, 5968 
"reluctant therapist” & “reluctant audi- 
ence” technique, 3088 
techniques in, survey, 4480 
Psyche ical methods, 2346 
Psychokinesis (See also Extrasensory percep- 
ion 
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nuclear.conditions of matter &, 2599 
three-tier placement apparatus, 419 


Psychological Corporation (See Organizations) 
Psychological Inventory/California 


academic under & over achievement &, 
7392 

home economics majors on, 7957 ш, 

socialization scale of, construct validity 
in, 


1409 
Psychological warfare (See Propaganda) 
Psychology, 3576, 3729 


in Albania, 255 
Arabic, in Middle Ages, 3703 a 
attitude toward, & textbook readability, 
2312 
authorship in, multiple, 275 
bias in, effects & correction of, 297 
institutional sources of, 296 
& biology, integrated course of, 6538 
in Brazil, 245, 5067 
as career, 2405 
motivation in choice of, 2423 
in children's camping, 6140 
children's concepts of, factors, 6689 
in Chile, 245 
in China, Nationalist, 2406 
communication in, 3706 
complementarily in, 304 
concepts in, 311 
“surplus meanings" of, 38 
confidentiality problem in, 314 
contemporary readings in, 4899 
contemporary theories & systems of, 6725 
in Czechoslovakia, 3386 
debates in, 6692 (b) 
dictionary (See Dictionaries) 
Dilthey's contribution to, 6816 
directory of specialist services in, 6789 
disciplines of, 215 А 
doctoral training, master's degree in, 6830 
proposal, 305 
Scientific vs. professional, 288 
education &, 321, 1957, 1976, 6525, 7498 
in Russia, 1967 
in encyclopedias, 2372 
ethics in, 284, 3705 i 
in Europe, contemporary, 
evolution &, 2326 
existentialism &, 6714 
extra-U.S., 6841 
in Finland, 252 
form & content in, 5091 (b), 
in France, bibliography, 2375 
10 yr. bibliography, 2374 
future of, 6699 
graduate student, geographical background 
of, 1949 
success prediction, 4817 
teaching for research to, 2426 
history, 3569, 3696, 3703, 5072 
bibliography, 194 
Col evaluation & understanding &, 
nun cae ЖЫ. 2 
synthesis in psychology, 3698 
& image of man, 281 
in India, 40, 271, 272, 2400, 2418 
industry &, 6647 
information storage in U.S.S.R., 189, 190, 
194, 195, 197, 202 
information theory &, 17 
language in, 3570 
& law, 289 
logic of, 18 
major, 287 
Kuder scores of, 283 
Program for, 319 
manual of, 2 
mathematics & 293 
medical, function of, in China, 8226 
in medical curriculum, 2252, 2254 
as morality aid, 
neo-Thomistic, Marxism &, 3575 
in Netherlands, 2404 
nomenclature in, 3685 
notehand for, 320 
nursing & textbook, 2282 
in Pakistan, 6828 
pastoral; doctoral dissertation abstracts in, 


perspectives in, 2316, 2325, 2336, 2664 

philosophical embarrassments of, 3715 

in Poland, 278 

physiology &, 6862 

pragmatism &, 7448 

prestige in, 7950(a) 

professional problems of, 6837 
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reports, readability of, 3722 

research (See Research) 

research areas in, 

role of, in medical education, 3720 

in Roumania, 266 

in Saskatchewan, 253 

in Scand ier) 5079 

schools of, 

scientific method in, 13, 32, 41, 42 
scientific nature of, 4917(b), 6686(b) 
scientific system, 4935(b) 

socialistic reconstruction &, 5795(b) 
social psychology’s relationship to, 5060 
soul &, 313 y 

Spinoza's contribution to, 6822 — j 
in state hospitals, wages & classifications, 


95 
statesmanship &, 4169 — 
statutory regulations of various states con- 
cerning, 5095 
subject matter & methods of, 4923(b) 
subject matter of, 4915(b), 4929(b), 
6833(b), 6685(b) 
tasks of, 4940(b) 
teaching & 1948 
teaching of, 6843 (b) 
autocratic method, 303 
bibliography, 195 
in Caucasian Republic, 3665 
conference for failing students, 6537 
curriculum, 319 Я 
demonstration experiments, 2419 
field work for undergraduates, 3719 
by research, 3707 
for research, 2426 
students’ attitudes &, 3402 
by telephone, 6528 
training for, 6838 
jn U.S.S.R., 290 
textbook (See Textbooks) 
textbook readability, attitude toward psy- 
chology &, 2312 
theology &, 3714 
trends in, 4569 
in Ukraine, 208 
in Uruguay, 245 
in U.S.S.R., 10, 11, 22, 27, 204, 218, 219, 
267, 3663, 3665, 3668, 3682, 3693, 6801, 
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docs development (See Motor develop- 
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Psychoneurosis (See Neurosis) 
Psychopathology (See азо Abnormal psychol- 


ogy), 3569 

Ыйар , 195 
Binet &, 2402 
Gemelli's contribution to, 5075 
history of, 5074(a) 
information input overload &, 7987 
tolerance of, 4554 

Psychopathy (See also Mental disorder), 8039 

TOS achievement &, medical students, 


aspiration level in, vs. neurotics, 7983(a) 

attitudes toward self & others of, 8038 

bibliography, 1652 

biological factors in, 8045 

childhood discipline &, 1704 

concept of, 3203 

diagnosis of, by art, 7910 

with Rorschach, 8188 
drugs' effectiveness in, 7880 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule &, 
6038(a) 

endocrine & 6850 

environment &, 3093 

Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale &, 4374 

new test for measurement of, 1411 

offender, in Scandinavia, 4545 

Porteus Maze &, 4374 

psychiatrically induced, 7968 

symptomatic, psychodynamics in, 3206 

Thomistic psychology &, 3324 

types of, classification of, 4601 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale &, 4374 
Payeliupharmacalogy, (See also Pharmacology), 


bibliography, 3660 A 

improvement of psychotics in experimen- 
tal tasks through, 6379 

problems & research areas in, 4468 р 

research, Levin's report of findings, cri- 
tique, 6127 

review of literature on, 7898 

Psychophysics, 3769, 4931 
graphical presentation of data in, 173 
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& psychology of learning, 95 
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Psychosis (See also Mental disorder; the sev- 


eral kinds of psychoses) 

activity of rats as affected by blood plasma 
from, 6394 

affective, follow-up, 6340 

axial syndrome, nature of, 6376 | 

plead carbons anhydrase activity in shock, 
E 

borderline, protective function of predom- 
inating symptoms in, 8127 

carbon dioxide &, 1484 

case study of a child with, 1783 

chemistry of, 4696 

in children (See Childhood) 

child vs. adult, concept of self & world of, 


chlorpromazine &, 1507, 3071 
conditioning performance in, with age, 6347 
& convulsions & personality, 6205 
cyclic, pattern change in, 4707 
depression (See Depression) 
diagnosis of, 6006 
by Cornell Medical Index, 4344 

.. new test for, 6055 
direct analysis treatment of, 3288 
drawing of human figures in, 6054(a) 
ze &, 8 
EEG in, photometrazol &, 1873 
ego approach in therapy for, 3266 
eosinophil count in, diurnal variation, 

4682(b) —. 
empathy & social VAYYUSE in, 2607 
enzymatic bases of, 1627 
as functional disturbance of motor & re- 

spiratory systems, 1478 
general hospital's role in care of, 4564 
general paresis (See Paresis) 
glycosuria &, 6343(b) 
group therapy for, 4471 
hallucinations in (See Hallucination) 
histamine level & tolerance in, 3275 
identification by MMPI profiles of, clini- 

cian vs. statistical, 4396 
Indol-5-ol, 3-(2-aminoethyl) &, 8144 
infancy (See Infancy) 
after influenza, 6386 
insight in, & prognosis, 3056 
involutional melancholia (See Involutional 

psychotic reaction) 

ungian analysis of, 1788 

orsakov's (See Korsakov's psychosis) 
lack of insight in, 1797 
pone in, chlorpromazine &, 1806 
Leiter Adult Intelligence Scale & 4374 
leprosy &, 3285 
manic-depressive (See Manic-depressive psy- 


chosis 
mental retardation confusion with, diagno- 
sis, 4563 
meprobamate & 7044 RP &, 1543 
monologue (See Monologue/psychotic) 
neurosis vs., defense mechanisms &, 6186 
GSR conditioning in, 6201 
vs. neurotics & normals, developmental & 
, Sexual differences, in women, 4573 
in old age (See Senile psychoses) 
paranoid (See Paranoid schizophrenia) 
paresis (See Paresis) 
perphenazine &, 1453, 1590 
puniat compounds &, 1476 
orteus Maze &, 4374 
postpartum, 6389. 
prochlorperazine &, 1479 
prognosis for, & insight, 3056 
promazine &, 1460, 7884(b) 
psychosomatic disorder &, 1855 
rare syndromes, 4980 
reactive, in children, 1796 
in refugees to Norway, incidence, 4551 
reserpine &, 1471, 1507, 1548 
salivary NA/K in, diural variation, 4682(b) 
senile (See Senile psychosis) 
social adaption in, chlorpromazine &, 1806 
a generalization in, vs. neurotics, 


Stress reaction in, 8159(a) 
{рр ЕЧ: аз a treatment for, 6078 
symbiotic, countertransference & failure of 
psychotherapy for, 7928 
mptom rating scale for, 6360 
theory of, Goldstein’s, 6382 
А drugs &, 6088 
пшн „ in a general medical hospital, 
visual perception & personality in, 2468 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale &, 4374 
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body image & reactivity &, 1845 
cancer as, 1854 
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contact dermatitis as, 8214 
differentiating mechanism of, 3340 
ego integration &, 4732 
extraversion-introversion in, 2991 
group therapy for, 3067, 4461 
medicine for, bibliography, 8225 
muscular pains, treatment, 4728 
nystagmus as, 4738 Р 
patients' expectancy of physician in, 6439 
plastic surgery &, 1838 
physiological approach to, 4 
psychoanalysis vs. anaclitic therapy &, 1539 
psychoanalysis vs. narcosynthesis &, 1539 
psychodynamics of, 6444 
psychosis &, 1855 
research on, 1851 
resistance to diagnosis of, 3331 
resting therapy for, 4497 
somato-psychic vs., 1844 
spastic colon seen as, 1857 
specificity, 3329, 4732 
specificity theory in, 3591 
ulcer (See Ulcer) 


Psychosomatic medicine, 4980, 8226 


models in, 3334 
theoretical concepts, 4735 
training in, in West Germany, 294 


Psychosurgery (See also Frontal lobectomy; 


Frontal lobotomy; Topectomy), 7731(b) 
types of, 1889 


Psychotherapy (See also Art therapy; Environ- 


mental therap; Jungian analysis; Morita 
therapy; Occupational therapy; Psychiatry; 
Psychoanalysis (therapy); Sleep therapy), 
29, 267, 4980, 7878, 7920 

керш of self & others by therapist 


acting out (See Acting out) 

Adlerian view of, 2321 

in adolescence, 4477 

for adolescents, 6144 

for aged, 1554 

alcoholism &, 6230 

anaclitic, psychosomatic disorders &, 1539 

analytically oriented (See Psychoanalysis 
(therapy) ) 2 

anxiety & guilt feelings &, 6177 

anxiety in interview, 4454 

anxiety's effect on psychotherapist, 7822 (a) 

assessing results of, 4474 

attempted formulation of, by Heinroth in 
1818, 4555 

attitude of therapist in, patient perception 
&, 7824(a) 

attitude of therapist toward paient, suc- 
cess in psychotherapy &, 1574 

autism &, 4428 

barriers to, in Japan, 3691 

on basis of world attitudes, 7761 

beginning steps in, 6065 

bri ges from, direct method, 


„ „Systematic approach, 4346 
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for blindness, congenital, 6493 
brief, vs. depth therapy, 7939 
in mental hygiene clinic, 4359 
new techniques in, 1446 
case histories, 3162 
for catatonic schizophrenics, 8143 
ES &, 1168 190116) 
ange processes during, 7917(a 
child (See Childhood) 
chopain &, for mentally retarded, 


in classroom, 3426 
client-centered (See Nondirective therapy) 
Plient-prectitioarn relationship & outcome 

ot, 
clients’ attitudes, & therapy outcome, 6073 
clients’ expectations from, & perceived 
„change in therapy, 5944(a) 
clinic, therapy vs. research in, 5099 
communication &, 7696, 7738 
communication clearness aíter, in 
ally disturbed, 6102(a) 
communication method in, verbal & GSR 
Tesponses to, 7787 
communing in, 5878 
confrontation technique in, 1480, 3061 
ушен; problems of, in Germany, 
continuation factors, adolescence, 2980 
. counseling &, theory & practice, 3095 
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countertransference in (See Countertrans- 
ference) Y 

critical incidents in, 7916 

culture &, 6076 

in Denmark, 4545. > 

for dependent wife & emotionally cold 
husband, 61 

depth, vs. short-term, 7939. 

desensiti , anxiety &, 1545 

hobia &, 1545 

тар of, measurement of, 5951 

diagnosis & treatment in, 6! 

diagnosis in (See Diagnosis) 

differential, 5995 

drugs &, 6093 

duration of stay in, 6087(b) 

early termination of, factors, 1519 

eclectic, structuring of, 3119 

ego oriented, 3266, 6120 

for emotionally cold husband, 6070 

for emotionally disturbed adolescents, 7926 

for emotionally disturbed boys, 4524 

empathy in, 5957 

for entire family, emotional disorder in 
old age &, 5690 

existentialism &, 4938, 5954 —— 

with experienced vs. nonexperienced ther- 
apist, 8198 

factors in, 6085 

failure in treatment of symbiotic psycho- 
sis, countertransference &, 7928 

fairy tales in, method, 4466 

faith & improvement in, 3048 

for family & patient, 8123 

family background of client &, 7672 
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food &, for children, 3080 

Freudian point of view of, 2323 
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geriatric, review of literature on, 1549 
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health oriented vs. pathology oriented, 4327 

Масу 1406) 3025, UON. 
ізіогу у of, 

Бошай & 3352 

Horney group 's view of, 2327 

indications contraindications for, 3062 

individual & group combined, 4422 

individual decisions to undertake, factors 
in, outcome &, 1500 
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in Indonesia, social conditions of, 3107 
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intense, personality change with, 6067 

interpretation in, 3084 

intervention in, selection of area for, 6115 
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ungian view of, 2338 

in Manila, 7814 

Marxism &, 7871 

Íor maternal deprivation in infancy, 7924 

mechanism &, 7886 

at Menninger clinic, 4440 

mental retardation &, 4433 

metaphysics &, 

methamphetamine &, 1577 

as method of science, 5942 

Meyerian view of, 3320 

mixed-age wards, 6149 

modifications in techniques of, 6066 

moral issues in, 322 

for mothers of disturbed children, 7806 

for mutism, 7908 P 

UD D. realization, for schizophrenia, 
1 

need integrative approach to, 1446 

need of new theory, 6703 

negative reaction to, 1455 

for neglected children, 7905 

for neurasthenia, in China, 8194 

for neurosis, 1820, 6419 

new method of, 5048 

nonattendance factors in, 4450 
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teaching principles of, 3712 
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reading of psychological literature as, 3165 

for emotionally disturbed 
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religion &, 3125, 7879 
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research approaches to, 5940 
resistance to, 1466 
in children, 3085 
depth of interpretation &, 1571 
results in, challenge of, 598 
Rogers’ vs. Leary & Gill's interpretation 
of, 3118 
roots of, 4504 
Rosen’s method evaluated, 3288 
for schizophrenia, 4432, 8123 
infancy & childhood, 4428 
wife &, 3273 
schools of, 2377 
selective тераа by therapist in, 7825 (a) 
self-knowledge &, 6086(a) 
by self-report, 6101 
semantics &, 7717 
separation anxiety &, in childhood, 4630 
sequential dependencies in, 1437 
setting limits for patient in, 7902 
seven-stage dimension of, vs. content anal- 


ysis, 3118 

for sexual deviation, 7817 

significant activity in, & outcome of, 
3049 (а) 


social interaction of clients as problem in, 
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social techniques &, 1553 
ООН, &, 3053 
sociodynamics &, 1485 
Sociology &, 7738 
speech disturbances in, & EDR, 6043 
successful, factors, 1552 

therapists attitude toward patient &, 


1574 
therapist’s concept of ideal client &, 
1563(a) 


а, 

Sullivan's view of, 2319 

supervisors’ ratings of competence in, per- 

sonality of therapist & 5959 

supportive, 3090 

in Sweden, 4545 

systems of, 7737 

tandem, 4351 

teaching of, 318 

termination of, against medical advice, 
Rorschach as predictor of abrupt, 1328 
therapists’ errors &, 4449 

testing in, 6810 

theory & technique of, 6824 

Bienes milieu, aspects & meaning of, 


therapist factors in, 3018 

therapist-patient similarities in verbal be- 
havior in, 1535 | 

therapist's expectations in, & perceived cli- 
ent change, 5944(а) 

therapist's influence in, 4445 

therapist’s orientation in, & resultant di- 
agnosis & treatment, 6044 

therapist's personality &, 5101 
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therapist's role in, $901 e EN 
therapist's self-other differentiation in, & 
role performance, 5714(a) 
time distortion &, 4441 
traffic accidents &, 6246 
training in, management of acting-out cases, 
3704 
for outpatients, 3712 Ч 
teaching the value of extra-interview 
environment, 3727 et 
therapeutic implications of supervision 
in, 3713 4 
tranquilizers’ evaluation in, vs. investiga- 
tors, 3052 
transactional, 6125 
transactional model for, 5948 
transference in (See Transference) 
for transvestism, 6265 
trend toward convergence of various ap- 
proaches in, 4347 Я 
type ої, superego development in mentally 
ill children &, 8160 
understanding as, 5918 
in U.S.S.R., 6825(b) 
values in, 3094, 7879. 
verbal learning in, 7804 
von Gebsattel's contributions to, 6813 
waking dream technique in, 7766 
for wife, husband's reaction to, 4481 
Wu Wei &, 3122 
Zen Buddhism &, 2422, 3108 
PTC threshold, in Ashkenazic Jews, 4263 
P-technique, conflict &, 183(a) 
validity of, for measuring internal con- 
flict, 6059 
Puberty (See also Adolescence) 
Ses raten achievement in boys &, 


Personality restriction & 2989 
Puberty rites (See Rites/initiation) 
Publication, amount of, & creativity in scien- 
tists, 959 
Public issue, sense of effectiveness & response 
to, 2888 
Public opinion (See also Opinion) 
on education, 6524 
education &, 5777 
toward mental health professions, 1200 
mental health programs & 2969 
about social work, 7722 
users subjects in Lebanon, 
Public Opinion Scale/California, Welsh Figure 
Preference Tests vs., 3412 
Puerto Ricans in U.S. (See Cultures) 
Puerto Rico (See Cultures) 
Pull effect, projected empathy & 4239 
Pulsation principle, meaning in life &, 3572 
Pulse (See also Blood pressure) 
after airpuff, & eyelid conditioning per- 
formance, 2695 
awareness fluctuation with, 2567 
parachute jump simulated under hypnosis 


sound &, high intensity, 2240 
„verbatim leaming &, 7194 
Puni, A. TS., psychological contributions of, 43 
Punishment (See Blame; Discipline; Reinforce- 
ment/negative) 
capital (See Crime & criminals) 
Punitiveness, school dissatisfaction &, 8368 
Pupil (eye) (See also Eye; Mydriasis) 
diameter, size perception &, 495 
size of, & depth of focus, 530 
4, V visual acuity, 5179 
Pupillary reflex (See Iris reflex) 


Purdue Pegboard (See Pegboard/Purdue) 
Puritanism, 715 
Purkinje phenomenon, 2502 
in squirrel, 2683 
The Purloined Leiter, by Poe, 


7 choanalyti 
interpretation of, 1823 УНЕ 


Push-button, efficiency in, factors, 4867 
Pushing, in cattle, & grasping in humans, 611 
Putamen, corticotropin secretion &, 6898 
Pyramid test (See б, 


olor Pyramid Test 

Pyramidal tract, EEG &, 6893 ; 
„reticular formation &, 6894 

Pyridoxine (See Drugs) 

Pyriform cortex, lesion in, 
6873(a) 

Pyromania, 8059 


Q-sort, 7622(a) 
on dependency-independency, social desira- 
bility control in, 7383 
factor analysis vs., in attitude scaling, 138 
in personality assessment, limitations of, 


Q-technique, 7622 (a) 
modification of, 3615 
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& emotionality, 


Quantal hypothesis, multinomially grouped re- 
sponse times & 182 _ 
taste stimuli intensity & 130 
Quantity, concept formation of, 4047 _ 
Quantum’ efficiency, in visual perception, 6995 
Quantum theory (See also Energy) 
vision thresholds &, 2470 
Quarrelling, constancy of, in children, 720 
Questionnaire (See also Check list; Inventory; 
Survey) 
analysis program for, 4952 
attitude, suggestions concerning use of, 
1336 
critique of, 5780 Ё 
increasing returns from nonrespondents in, 
5769 
vs. interview, in anxiety identification, 2216 
item order, & response to, 4199 
mailing considerations, 6639 
maximizing returns on, 5814 
problems in making satisfactory, 1312 
reliability of, test-retest, 4356 г 
response potential, message unity &, 8502 
salience of norms & response to, 4199 
Quiet (See Sound, lack of) 
Quinine (See Drugs) 


r, articulation of, phonetic study, 6289 
Rabbi (See Ministry) | 
Rabbit (See also Species) — j 
adjustment to conditioning in, with age, 
5659 


bioelectrical reactions of brain in, 5142 
defecation location in, & heredity, 3832 
maternal behavior after parturition, 624 
Raccoon (See also Species). E. 
роо & play behavior genesis in, 
4 


externally-aroused drives in, 688 
learning set in, 2666 
visual discrimination in, 825 
Race (See also Culture; Jew; Negro) — . 
attitude toward, & social perception of 
interracial relationships, 5796 
awareness, with age, 1242 
with age & sex, 1232 
in preschool children, 7663 
beliefs & action between, theory, 4249 
bias, in peer ratings, 1212 
Children's Manifest Anxiety scale scores 


communication &, 2911 
differences, on MMPI subscales, prison in- 
mates, 6195 
on Raven's Progressive Matrices, in 
Belgian Congo, 4251 
figure drawing &, 3228 
history, anthropometry, & heredity, 4228 
housing &, 1231 
DL PA Negro vs. white reactions to, 


42 
identification, effect on news story writer 


of, 5 

intelligence &, 5818, 7662 
intelligence test performance &, 7628 
interests &, 3697 
marriage between, 1260 
ministers’ dilemma about, 5789 
neurosis & New York State, 6420 
Positive Projective Question Test &, 7857 

rejudice (See Prejudice) 

TORRE Matrices &, 4266 
РТС threshold &, 4263 
response set & status insecurity &, 1203 
social distance &, sex differences in, 5787 
social mobility & achievement, 2920 
Sociometric choices & perceptions &, 5820 


Racing (See Sports) 
Radar, airtraffic control (See Traffic control) 


detectability of long range targets, 6678 
display, reflection control in, 2219 Ў 
асси with, visual factors in, 


Radiation, activity level &, 2563 


activity level with food deprivation &, 
. rat, 7109 


in association area, transfer &, monkey, 
2679 


behavior &, 350. 
in developing chick, 344 > 

before birth, & locomotor coordination, 

rat, 2443 
central nervous system &, 5137 
conditioning &, 337 
ear &, 1922 
electroconvulsive Shock threshold &, rat, 


learning set &, 2678 
_ monkey, 759, 7258 
light & dark adaptation thresholds &, 5197 


maze learning &, 752 

prenatal, & maze learning, 800 

psychomotor skills &, 348 | 

saccharin-water intake after, with орһ- 
thalmectomy, 2444 

Skinner box activity &, 7297(a) 

strumectomy &, as treatment for mental 
disorders with thyrotoxicosis, 1524 

swimming in paramecium &, 3842 

transposition &, monkey, 802 

seal acuity &, monkey, 6969, 7009 

Radicalism (See also Conservatism) А 

tendermindedness &, sex differences іп, 


1337 
Radio (See also Mass media) 
drama preference, determinants of, 1030(a) 
in medical education, 2294 _ 
Radio Code Aptitude Test, radioman perform- 
ance prediction by, 3475 
Radio operator (See also Code learning) 
performance prediction, 3475 
Rakau (See Cultures) 
Randomization, in sample selection, 5011 
Ranking (See also Rating) 
item, character of judge &, 4226 
vs. other scaling methods, 7620 
sensory sorting model & 4954 
Bene а, communalities in factor analysis 
Rape, gang, group processes in, 4170 
in Gusii, factors, 7644 
Rat (See also Species) бл, 
activity level of (See Activity level) 
adjustment to conditioning in, with age, 


age, & emotionality in open field, 7137(a) 
& maze learning, 3946 
БЯ iuh experience on conditioning in, 


aggression & living space in, 623 

auditory intensity gradient in, 3972 

body growth, & avoidance learning, 2632 

copulatory behavior in, & restraint, 2559 

electroshock threshold in, 811 

environmental effect on learning in, 2534 

іча behavior of (See Exploratory 

ehavior) 

female, sex behavior of, with hypothalamic 
lesions, 379 

gastrectomy in, total, 346 

gregariousness in, males, 659(a) 

guinea pig vs., reserpine & fear condition- 
ing in, 5531 

OR apparatus, for EDR measurement, 
496 (b) 


illumination preference in, 7112 
inbred, behavior studies on, bibliography, 


locomotor coordination test for, 2443 
vs, man, probability learning in, 3970 
mice vs., in form discrimination, 2692 
monkey vs., in avoidance learning, 5466 
multimammate mouse, behavior of, 693 
prenatal radiation, & maze learning, 800 
reasoning in, 3921 
sex behavior, diurnal variation in, with 
age, 654 
sex behavior development in, 655 
sex intercourse in, castration & androgen 
effects, 677 
social reinforcement in, 7516(a) 
sodium sucaryl preference in, 7119 
thyroid disturbances in, & learning, 2671 
vibrissaeless, swimming in, 7i 
weight, & food motivation, 5113 
ыр; domesticated, in forced swimming, 
Rate, comparison, methods, 170 
Rating (See a/so Peer ratings; Ranking) 
bias in, & rater contact, 6727(a) 
buddy (See Peer ratings) 
of combat performance of officers, evalua- 
tion of, 6602 
comparative validity of forms in, 185 
duplex system, 8526(a) 
of emotional patterns, difficulties in accu- 
rate, 1342 э 
forced choice technique (See Forced choice 
technique) ma 
fortan of scale, reliability & halo effect &, 


halo effect in (See Halo effect) 
improvement of supervisor’s, 6612 
leadership, an analysis of, 5771 
merit, interpretation &, 7592 
types of, 2201 

order & context effects in, 5763 
performance, supervisory climate &, 6631 
personal vs. job traits in, 2174 
predictability of, through agreement of 

various raters, 4173 
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reliability, estimation of, 5004 
scale, vs. forced choice technique, on Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, 
4386 (a) 
for industrial personnel, 123 
new forced-choice, for serviceman, 


3632 
self (See Self) 
by supervisor, age & 4828 
& creativity in scientist, 959 
& sociometric status, 2894 
teacher, principal’s personality &, 6579 
тий standardization in job definitions &, 
Ratio, estimators, finite, unbiased, 5023 
Rationalism, psychotherapy &, 7727 
Rationality, conflict &, 7319 
man &, 7179 
paradoxes of, 2322 
Ratio scaling, second order, 481, 2362 
subjective similarity &, 2362, 2509 
Raunormine (See Drugs, reserpine) 
Rauwolfia (See Drugs) 
Rauwolfia serpentina (See Drugs) 
Raven's Progressive Matrices (See Progressive 
Matrices (Raven)) 
Reaching out, in social work, 7777 
Reaction time (See also Response latency) 
age &, with electroshock, 618 
alcohol &, rat, 7121 
choice, acceleration effects on, 632 
practice &, 2566 
simple vs., 2560 
to vibration of finger, 2560 
complex, time interval in, 7161(a) 
discrimination, practice & instructions on, 


5397 
ee with & without warning signal, 


expectation &, 3508 
foreperiod, 2475 
& EEG, 4751 
& schizophrenia, 3274 
foreperiod duration & variability &, 3844 
interstimulus interval &, 3852, 3878 
knowledge of results &, 3852 
multinomially grouped, for quantal hy- 
pothesis, 182 
рана responses in, & refractory period, 


periodicity in, 8186 
phenobarbitone's potentiating effect оп 
ethyl alcohol &, 1499 
recording device, for Parkinsonism, 3626 
reticular stimulation &, 6896 
in schizophrenia, 3257, 8186 
with aversive stimuli, 3276 
simple, refractory period in, 910 
to sound vs. light, in schizophrenia, 3771 
in space travel, 8476 
stimulus presentation method &, 647 
thorazine &, 5966 
thyroid, 2431 
time perception &, 723 
uncertainty with age &, 2848 
Readability, attitude towards material &, 2312 
factors in, 5223 
with illumination & contrast, 3800 
illumination & tilt in, 2297 
of Japanese & Chinese, 7706 
language elements effect on, 1281 
print type &, 8506 
research suggestions, 1297 
scores, diagrams for calculation of, 2345 
size & contrast effects on, 8507 
verbal ability &, 3432 
Reading, 8402 
ability, ACE Psychological Examination 
due of home economics majors &, 
deafness &, children, 6499 
grades &, 2106 
lipreading ability &, 6510. 
accomplishment vs. expectation, of average 
& gifted children, 2003 
achievement, & motivation, 8404 
in 1940 vs. 1956 pupils, 1990 
& physical development, & intelli- 
gence, 1106 
teachers’ effectiveness &, 8423 
age, mental age vs., 2105 
aids, for partially blind, 6511 
background of superior readers, 2004 
beginning, gifted children’s age at, 7355 
bibliography, 1997 
in brain damaged children, 1911 
in Canada, 6522 
of cartoons, vs. books, 3408 
of cheap literature, socioeconomic & other 
factors in, 1104 
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Radiation, activity level & 
Reading 


ESCAS Perceptual Achievement Forms 
» ll 
of comic strip (See Comic strip) 
of company publications for employees, by 
employees, factors, 6594 
comprehension, changed vocabulary diffi- 
culty &, 4789 
intelligence & method of presentation 
in, 3438 
cortical conductivity &, 2434 
development of skill in, class organization 
&, 1980 
of dial (See Dial) 
difficulty, detection of, 8356 
disease contraction &, 3387 
factors, 4795 
& first memory of accident, 8360 
level of abstraction &, 4785 
ifier load &, 4785 
perceptual approach to, 8334 
disability, causes of, 8357 
clinical findings in, 4793 
emotional disturbance, 3383 
European research on, 2023 
in Sweden, 3419 
tranquilizers’ effect on, 4447 
анссшщелга: with, & reading progress, 


dyslexia, causes & detection of, 8345 
among Czechoslovakian children, 6469 
lack ðf knowledge about, among Eu- 
ropean teachers, 2023 
linear, causes & treatment of, 6541 
treatment, 6472 
efficiency course, factors in effects of, 6523 
ego organization &, 8310(a) 
emotional conditions &, 2105 
emotional deprivation &, 6301 
endocrine disorders &, 6459 
eye movements in, 3448 
genetic study of, 6531 
fatigue in, 534 
before first grade, 4811 
grouping in, factors, 3376 
guidance program, 1987 
hearing delayed, & meprobamate, 3098 
in hemiplegics, 8233 
imagery &, 4025 
improvement of, factors, 1988 
ime high school, 1998 
verbal set vs. tachistoscope &, 2010 
intelligence &, 4039, 8311 
interest in, promotion of, 6532 
interests, of adolescents, in France & South 
Africa, 2044 
children, 1117 
revised Allport-Vernon Study of Val- 
ues & 4859 
improvement of, 6542 
interpretation in, 1996 
inverted, motor performance after, 5253 
Joplin Plan of, 8350 
oral, delayed side-tone &, 557, 7069 
rate variability, 5288 
parental satisfaction with school &, 3376 
perceptual process in, 8349, 8359 
personality &, 6526 
phonic word method of teaching, 8335 
pictorial mass media exposure &, 2025 
proficiency, intelligence & 4813 
program, in high school, 1953 
of psychological literature as therapy, 3165 
rate of, amount-time vs. time limit methods 
in, 4814 
material difficulty ys. puowe &, 2007 
side-tone delay &, 528: 
remedial, in educational therapy, 2062 
retardation, early diagnosis of, 1994 
factors, 8353 
organic problems in, 1994 
reversal, word-blindness &, 1896 
role playing as aid to, 4459 
school adjustment & 3376 
sentence conditioning theory in, 8339 
silent, comic strip reading &, 3409 
socioeconomic status &, 8353 
span, ae ical aptitude &, 6160 


spi j Н 

speed, illumination & contrast in, 3800 
vocal pitch &, 6810 

speed & comprehension, 2107 

spelling affected by, 4797 . ^ 

spelling &, relationship in acceleration & 

retardation between, 2012 

success & failure in, factors, 8336 

in Sweden, 3419. ` 

teaching of, ability grouping &, 1999 
analytic vs. synthetic approach, 4790 

correlated visual image in, 8344 


Reading 
Rehabilitation 


to deaf children, 8382 
factors in, 1995 
global vs. sound-synthetic method, per- 
formance &, 6543 
international methods of, 1995 
pens a aspects, 1993 
& research usage, 3377 
to word-blind & retarded children, 7695 
television & 7502 j 
television orientation ys., & associated char- 
acteristics, 4880 
tests, vs. listening tests scores, 4812 
thi g &, 2713 
training for, method, 6545 
vision & 2129, 4761 
review, 3792 
visual & иа perception in, 8340 
Reading Ease (Flesch), Reading Test (M.S.U.) 
& ACE Psychological Examination vs., 3432 
Reading Readiness Test (Gates), Stanford-Binet 
1Q’s &, in-preschool readers, 4811 
Reading Readiness Test/Metropolitan, speech 
disorders &, 4639 
Reading Survey (Gates), revision of, 81 
Reading Test (Davis), development & stand- 
ardization of, 79 
Reading Test/M.S.U., Flesch Reading Ease 
scores vs., 3432 En 
Reading Test (Nelson-Denny), standardization 
& norms for, 6748 j 
Reading Tests/Gates Advanced Primary, revi- 
sion of, 81 
Reading Tests/Gates Basic, revision of, 81 
Reading Tests/Gates Primary, revision of, 81 
Reality, in Arabic medieval psychology, 3703 
behavioral world &, 5395 
clinical psychology &, 5990 
environment genesis &, 3093 
external, internal appreciation of reality 
VS., 681 4 
intuition development &, 280 
leadership &, 4052 
moral behavior in schizophrenics &, 3269 
orientation, hypnosis & 3866 
originality &, 2613 
pathologic reactions to, 1829 
perception, & school readiness, 6561 
sernyl effect on feelings of, 3082 
Reality contact, breakdown of, 4680. 
in humor perception, mentally ill, 2784 
in mother of cerebral palsy, 4743 
percept development &, 450 
success attitude &, 3534 
Rearing practices (See Parent) 
Reasoning (See also Cognition; Logic; Ration- 
ality; Thinking) 
acquiescence set &, 1395 
authoritarianism & 1395 
in cooperative vs. competitive situation, 


3895 
deductive, in preschool children, 974 
development of, children, 975 
factor analytic study of, 7333 
information &, positive & negative, 4020 
limitations of, 2717 
in old age, 2849 


in rat, 3921 
in schizophrenia, 3291(a) 
syllogistic, atmosphere effect in, 5558 
Reasoning Test Combination (Lowry), valid- 
ity of, 7352 
Reasoning Test/Morgan's Logical, science tal- 
ent identification with, 2011 
Rebellious behavior (See Conformity, lack of) 
Recall ue also Memory; Recognition; Reten- 
tion 
adjective-verb quotient &, 7705 
age &, 124 
approximations fo language &, 5158 
association &, 3982 
association vs. letter frequency in, 5444 
^ of connotative meaning, 2709 
context changes &, 932 
contextual constraint &, 902 
cortical stimulation &, 6478 
of dependency material, dependency fac- 
tors &, 5409(а) — 
after electroconvulsive shock, 3749, 5440 
exposure length &, 2493 
free, inter-item associative strength in, 2645 
of redundancy, 865 
statistical models &, 938 
* stimulus-heterogeneity &, 867 
immediate, interference Ei particular words 
in, 3918 
.. isolation effect on, 5489 
incidental vs. intentional learning &, 5475 
individual differences in, 7302 


Recency/law of (Se 
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of interrupted tasks, muscle tension &, 
3928 


meaningfulness & 818 

meaningfulness & familiarity &, 5490 

in mice vs. rats, form discrimination, 2692 

organization in, 7231(a) |. К 

perceptual, distortion in, in schizophrenia, 

4663(a) 

persuasibility & 8204 

practice &, 7295 

in preschool children, 5430 

psychasthenia &, 3925 

recognition &, 2653 Я 

ешр VS., in memory of visual forms, 

39 

reinforcement &, 3099 

of related vs. unrelated figures, 878 

repeated, context stimuli changes &, 2703 

schizophrenia &, 1386, 6005 

selective, anxiety &, 5438(a) 

factors that influence, 5438(a) 

serial order intrusions &, 7211 

set &, 877 

social desirability &, 7531 

spontaneous, 821 - Я 

as stimulus similarity function, 2676 

types of, remembering Adve ou &, 6660 
e also Memory) 

association &, 5484 

conflicting information reaction &, 7257 

definitiveness of impression &, 5883 

forgetting &, 3964 

negative, guessing &, 5561 

in persuasion, 3964 

in rat vs. man, 3970 


Recession/economic (See Economics) 


sition &, 2486 
уз. "bad" figures, 5263 
interpolated learning effect on, 907 
knowledge & 787 
letter position & 2486 
new stimuli effect in, 2653 
operating characteristic & 788 
practice & 539 
prior reinforcement &, 744 
recall & 2653 
recall vs., in memory of visual forms, 3978 
reinforcement effects on, 7298(a) 
retinal locus & attention in, 5269 
schizophrenia &, 6005 
threshold, after visual deprivation, 5259 
of tonal patterns, 5300 
training, for police, 2290 

Sargeant system of, 2141 
word, value & emergence in, 2489(a) 

value in, 2490(а) 
word-frequency &, 805 


Recommendation questionnaire, validity of, in 


selection, 2162 


Recreation (See also Leisure; Play; Sports) 


fed leadership in, 7148 
h R of, Өр 

individual psychotherapy vs., in emotion- 
, оц оне п, 1492 E As 
interest, & personality types, 2752 

in retired teachers, lar? 


Reductionism, 304, 6725 


prodigal encores of, 2311 


Redundancy, behavioral, 705 


пиш Е &, 5362 
in form perception, 7022 
free recall 0 1, 865 e 
multivariate solution of, 7700 


in ЗЕ assignments & group performance, 
transfer &, 682(a) 


Rees-Eysenck Body Index (See Body Index 


(Rees-Eysenck) 


Reference group (See also Group) 


acceptance of, 5718 

& authoritarianism, 5735 

perceived values &, 7557 

& personal needs, 7556 
АГА &, Ho 

entification with, & adjustment £ 

. tal patient, 8151(a) 2. aes 
job satisfaction & 2195 
status judgments & 7599 
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Reflectance (See also Brightness) 


corneal (See Cornea) 
аге as, in radar lays, 2219 
judgments of, stimulus correlates of, 5183 


Reflection theory, 381, 436 


Pavlovianism &, 3590 
& physiology, 2324 


Reflex (See also Abdominal reflex) 


brain stem &, 6877(a) 

consciousness vs., 699 И 

directly adapting, vs. orienting response, 
854 


3 

evolution of, 3755 f 

fetal, & individuation-integration problem, 
2806 


mesencephalic tractotomy &, 6917 

in newborn infants, 1127 

plantar, interaction between conditioned 
e unconditioned, in young children, 
3961 

recording apparatus for, 7118 

rhinencephalon &, 6907 

Swammerdam's contributions to, 268 


Reflexometer, mercury, 4972 
Refraction, error, heredity & 555 


heredity & environment effects on, 552 


Refractory period (See Nerve) 
Refugee (5 


ee also Migration) 

lungarian, characteristics of, 2909 

ру iosis incidence in, Norway, 4551 
ussian, on TAT, 7657 


Regimentation (See also Authoritarianism; Au- 
thority; Permissiveness) 


group efficiency &, 4209 
norm assimilation in children, 3134 


Regression/developmental, frustration &, 4117 


notically induced, validity of, 7099(a) 
induction of, as therapy for maternal 
deprivation in infancy, 7924 
music &, 3058 
in projective techniques, 4407 
stress &, 3904 
rat, 2629 
thumbsucking &, 3219 
visual distortion &, 7032 


Regression/spontaneous, statistical model for, 
3643 


Regression/statistical (See also Correlation; 


east squares/method of) 
analysis of, 6763 
discriminant analysis vs., educational 
& vocational choice &, 6553 
analysis of variance &, 6763 
auto-, & serial correlation, 176 
coefficients, nomogram for, 5014 
estimators, finite, unbiased, 5023 
linear, intersection of, confidence limits 
at, 5013 
with separate regimes, parameter esti- 
, mation in, 161 
multiple, vs. addition of scores, 4820 
causal paths &, 5034 
error estimate in, 6810 
model, for multivariate dichotomous 
variables, 3645 
standard error treatment in, 6763 
multiple curvilinear, 6763 
multiple linear, 6763 
for personnel classification, 3493 
Programming for, techniques, 5035 
simple, 6763 


КАШАН (See also specific disabilities), 


of blind, aesthetic considerations in, 6497 
tests for, 6507 
for blind with hearing difficulties, 6492 
counseling, outlook for future in, 1918 
problems in, 3357 
of criminals & juvenile delinquents, by 
creative restitution, 5937 
for deaf-blind adults, 8289 
failure in, factors, 3151 
of former mental patients, 7784 
of geriatric patients, 7504 
motivation & 1146 
TER acc & UREN 1 
rough group therapy, of long stay mental 
patients, dio s end 
hearing, for mentally retarded, 1936 
in mental hospital, 7985 
of mentally retarded, 8001 
Pt une approach to, 3360 
nurse's role in, for geriatric patients, 3535 
obsolescence of team concept in, 6506 
occupational therapy &, 8283(b. 
in old age, activities program in, 1134 
organization of intellectual & emotional 
processes &, 8300(a) 
of patients with chronic disease, 1930 
personality integration &, 1904 


Reinforcement (See also Blame; Di: 


of physically handicapped (See Physically 
handicapped) А 
problems of being only partially cured 
through, 6503 
psychological aspects of, 1928 
recent advances in, 1909 
research in, 1902 
successful, factors in, 8287 (a) t 
team, role similarities & differences in, 6496 
team approach in, 6477 
theory of, 5937 3 
vocational (See also Vocational counseling) 
for blind, 6498 
for a ally handicapped, 6501 
ог physic andicapped, 
&ychological factors in, 4770(a) 
lor unemployed white-collar workers, 
1615 


line; 
Effect/law of; Feedback; Incentive; Knowl- 
edge of results; Praise; Reinforcement/posi- 
tive; Reinforcement/secondary; Wage) 
alternating reward & no reward, 3947 
aversive stimulus removal as, 5332 
decrease, response latency &, 937 
delayed, 7240(a) 
generalization of expectancies for, 
7259(a) 
maze learning &, 7191(a) 
runway performance in rats &, 2706, 


7296(a) 
differential, technique for avoidance learn- 
ing, 5532 
distraction from, & conditioning, 7370(a) 
duration of, runway performance in rats 
&, 7296(a) 
ашу уз. blocked goal-box, & extinction, 


extrasensory perception success &, 2467 

fixation &, 887(a) 

fixed interval, temporal response distribu- 
tion in, 5515(а) 

Sr punishment & recovery during, 


fixed ratio vs. continuous, 5504 

generalization of task preferences &, 804 

illumination &, 2628 

information level &, 7229(a) 

inhibition with, ibition of reinforcement 
VS., 5467 

initiation & repetition of behavior as, 6895 

intermittent, escape learning &, 7196 

generalization &, 5507(a) 
unrelated interpolated task perform- 

к. ance &, 5425 

intermittent primary, as a parameter of 

‚ Secondary reinforcement, 5471 

intermittent vs. continuous, habit reversal 

, in selective learning &, 554 

interval of, escape learning &, 7196 

with irrelevant signals, continuous vs. in- 
termittent, 3954 

lack of, & response strength, 7274(a) 

& learning theory, 5436(a) 

multiple schedule of, differential drug ef- 
fects on, 5541 

non-, frustration effect &, 933 

& nonresponse acquisition, 849 

novelty as, 7243 

petting of kitten as, 2705 

probabilistic, discrimination learning &, 


probability learning &, 906 
psychiatric nursing & 5923 
quantity, performance under fixed interval 
schedule & 5520 
running performance in rat &, 3902 
quantity & interval, in fear conditioning, 


2 
recognition thresholds &, 744 
reversal of, & response reversal, 756 
running speed &, 2643 
schedule, discrimination learning &, 5453 
duration of responding & change in, 


multiple, interaction in, 3937 
scopolamine effect on, 3936 

perception of performance & risk-tak- 
ing behavior &, 7150(a) 

randomly alternating two-valued tem- 
porally defined, behavioral effects of, 
5487 (a) 

running performance in rat &, 808, 
2659 


sensory, 2628 
ШП right & wrong maze responses, 


5: 
social, behavioral effects in small groups 
of, 1159 
in rat, 7516(a) 
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tactual stimulation about the head as, in 
cats, 5542 
transfer &, 2656 
type of, concept formation &, 7289 
retention &, 728! Р 
use by nurses of, 7750(a) ^ 
varying pri ility of, response probability 
&, 5458(a) 
verbal, 3927 т 
prior [E with experimenter &, 
266 


verbal & nonverbal, Rorschach responses 
8 


vicarious, incidental learning &, 7192(а) 
visual stimulus constraint &, 7277(a) 


Reinforcement/negative (See also Blame; Dis- 


cipline; Reinforcement) 
ascendance-submission &, bird, 880 
cessation, & avoidance response, 5537(a) 
choice behavior after, 2637 
in classroom, attitudes toward, 4140 
concurrent fixed-ratio, in avoidance learn- 
ing, 5466 à 
delayed, choice behavior &, 764(a) 
maze learning &, 5472 
discrimination learning &, 917 
expectation generalization &, 2609 
figure-ground reorganization & 5485 
fixed ratio reinforcement &, 5421 
generalization of task preferences &, 804 
immediate vs. randomly delayed, cognitive 
processes &, 7217 
instrumental response &, 7217 
imprinting &, 5384 
intensity & schedule, verbal behavior &, 
891 
intermittent, verbal behavior &, 2693 
learning without awareness in mental pa- 
tients &, 3008 
nonveridical perception &, 858 
parental exercise of, & socioeconomic sta- 
tus, 4278 
perseveration &, 3064 
point of application &, 7304(a) 
vs. positive, obedience in children &, 1088 
problem solving іп schizophrenia &, 
3284(a) 
recognition &, 7298(a) 
vs. reinforcement/positive, 7279(a) 
& information level, 7229(a) 
learning &, 3967 
reward &, societal implications of, 1216 
i vs. self-control in delinquents, 


verbal, 3927 
in verbal conditioning, 7288(a) 
visual perception & 5424 


Reinforcement/positive (See also Praise; Re- 


inforcement) 
attitude change & 7177 
chained schedule, interaction in, 3934 
cheating attitudes &, 3443 
уз. coercion, conformity &, 4222(a) 
contiguous conditioning of, 2684 
m delayed, vs. partial delayed, 


vs. intermittent, in anagram solution, 
5417 


of complex response, 794 
& extinction, 7307(a) 
in fish vs. rat, 4013 
running &, 808, 2659 
after intermittent reinforcement, & 
extinction, 8019(a) 
vs. none, 738 
ger discrimination in octopus &, 
vs. variable ratio, & secondary rein- 
forcement, 7209 
delayed, brain damage &, rat, 5524 
CS presence in, effect on operant re- 
sponse, 7283(a) 
discrimination learning &, with brain 
lesion, 2450 
habit reversal &, 5547 
matching in pigeon &, 3907 
maze learning &, 5472 
perseveration &, 3907 
& running, 2706 
error in estimating number of, 819 
expectancies of mentally retarded &, 1662 
fixed-interval, 909 
atropine & benactyzine & scopolamine 


on, 3908 
longitu: study, 778 
of runi in wheel, 3990 
secobarbital effect on, 4006 
fixed ratio, 909 : 
atropine & benactyzine & scopolamine 
on, 3908 
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Reinforcement/positive 


counting & 816 Y 
probability relations within response 
sequences in, 2682 
secobarbital effect on, 4006 
frequency of, & certainty of response, 5479 
Lodge уз. secondary reinforcement, 
5463 
intermittent, in children, 3958 
of complex response, 794 
ME in anagram solution, 
1 
їп fish vs. rat, 4013 
running &, 2659 
continuous reinforcement after, & ex- 
tinction, 8019(a) 
delayed, vs. continuous delayed, 5547 
& extinction, 7307(a) 
extinction rate vs., 3931 
group behavior &, 5708(а) 
inhibition &, 2670 i 
Dn. responses in extinction after, 
maintenance of previously learned con- 
cept with, 5433 
& nonresponse acquisition, 849 
probability difference & learning rate 
in, 4014 
research review, 6795 
resistance to extinction &, 770, 2639 
reversal learning after, 
verbal behavior &, 
verbal learning &, 888 
learning without awareness in mental pa- 
tients & 3008 
light as, deprivation &, 8988 
light onset & termination as, in rat, 5402 
maze learning &, 5448(a), 7243 
meam, & mean reinforcement, 2674 
mental retardation &, 1658 
multiple schedule, & performance during 
long sessions, 909 
& шашса in frustration effect, 


nonreinforcement effect after, 7274(a) 

vs. nonreward, model, 13. 

nonveridical perception &, 858 

nursing in outpatient setting &, 2965 

paired associate learning &, 

perception of, & response Strength, 7223 

practice amount, & choice procedure, 2687 

in pretraining, & perseveration, 738 

projective technique performance &, 
5982(а) ' 

V m vs., societal implications of, 
121 


quality, secondary reinforcement. &, 862 

socioeconomic status interaction with, 
2923 

quantity, alternation behavior &, 813(a) 
& consummatory response, 7218 
decrease in, & runway latency, 937 
extinction &, 7307 (a) 
& inter-reinforcement interval, 773 
& maze learning, 799, 7245(a) 
running response &, 3902 6. 
secondary reinforcement as function of, 


2594 
shifts in, & bar pressing, 2642 
in single choice maze, 2674 
transposition &, monkeys, 5548 
random, & guessing alterations, 748 
recall of early memories &, 3099 
recognition &, 7298(a) „ 
vs. reinforcement/negative, 7279(a) 
& information level, 7229(a) 
learning & 3967 
obedience in children & 1088 
response differentiation in octopus &, 2651 
response rate &, in pigeon, 3910(a) 
reversal & discrimination learning, 790 
een performance & drinking rate &, 
5326(a) 
schedule, & color preference, 795 
complex concurrent, 2652 
& learning without awareness, 793 
& quantity of reinforcement, 773 
& self-stimulation of brain, 7198 
& stimulus generalization, 5454 
time-correlated, 2 " 
& variable-interval responding, 771 
set induced by, 3930 
site of, as transfer factor, 2679 
size чу rp pS 
stage fright &, 
for studies with children, 2814 
of superstitious mand, 7199(a) 
su: Шу to, & dependency, 5508 (a) 
ы &, 6533 


time correlated, behavior &, in pigeons, 
3914(a) E 


Reinforcement/positive 
Wesponse/rate of 


time discrimination sal deh 
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Корее language (See also Language), 
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earlier high school test data & 4819. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, achievement in chem- 
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coaching's effect on, 6568 
SEE (See also College; Education; Teach- 
ing. 
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adjustment, behavior symptoms &, 5910 
nonpromotion &, 6578 
prediction of, in Japan, 2021 
reading of pupil &, 3376 
School Play Kit &, 8371 
administration, group therapy in, 1598 
practices in, 3460. 
problem children &, 3427 
problems in, 2132 
rating of, Alberta Grade IX Depart- 
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role conflict in, 2131 
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trends in, 4825 
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School learning (See also Learning) 
emotional disturbance &, 3383 
gymnastics, factors, 8351 
hyperaggression treatment effect on, 4616 
on-the-job training as aid 10, 8470 
mother-child relations &, 4792 
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Segregation-desegregation (See also Minority 
group; Negro) 
adjustment to, 1209 
adolescents’ attitudes toward, 
Rock, 2907 z 
attitude change, 2899 
attitudes of Negro in Little Rock, 2907 
in housing, 1230, 1244, 1246, 5834 
ministers of Little Rock &, 5789 
problems, 1210 
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education &, 706 
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ideal self &, in adjustment measure- 
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& satisfaction, 4172 
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& situation, 3022 
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personality characteristics of people in, 
successful vs. unsuccessful, 6596 
at purchase point, 4883 
research about, sampling design for, 5835 
seasonal retail, evaluation of, 8497(a) 
selection program, evaluation, 3533 
selection test, follow-up, 3463 
success, supervisory ratings vs, selection 
tests in, 3463 
supervisors of insurance, performance of, 
8433(a) 
technical men vs., self-description of, 1032 
Semantic differential technique (Osgood), 7711 
atlas of profiles, 1287 
attitude differences & 4262 
communication assessment with, 1293 
distances’ table for, 5770 
F Scale &, 7648 
job & person perception &, 6632 
mediated Wird eris &, 5867(a) 
Rorschach test &, 
stability pereas of, 5775 ~ 
Semantic generalization (See  Generalization/ 
stimulus) к 
Semantics (See also Communication; Lan- 
guage; Meaning; Verbal ability; Word) 
color preference &, 3775 
реа student- teacher, learning &, 
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expression &, 2951 
Goldstein’s concepts of, 4291 
idiosyncrasy, in attitude studies, 2887 
normals vs, neurotics &, 152 
phonetics &, 2951 
sexual communication &, 5879 
structure, interrelationship of various per- 
sonality theories &, 7394 
in "sublinguistic" systems, 2953 
textbook, 7717 
verbal material organization &, 2657 
Senile psychosis (See also Old age; Psychosis) 
brain nato after, 4673 
etiology, 4673 
intelli pence test for, new, 8163 
matter exchange between blood & cerebro- 
spinal fluid in, 3306 
memory & learning ability in, social com- 
petence &, 6391(a) 
Senility (See Old age) 
Sensation, 436 
afferent coding of, 5133 
Lenin’s views of, & physiology, us. 
mesencephalic tractotomy &, 6917 
reflection theory of Lenin &, 3590 
Sensorimotor activity (See also Motor perform- 
ance) 
electroencephalography &, 4745 
learning of, in hemiplegia, 4755 
verbal meaning of action words &, 7113(a) 
Sensory deprivation (See Tsolation /perceptual) 
Sensory intensity (See Intensity/sensory) 
Sensory preconditioning (See also Learning) 
central linkage vs. response mediation con- 
cepts of, 5161 
review, 901 
stimulus intensity effect in, 5551(a) 
Sensory sorting, model of, 4954 
Sentence (See also Language) 
characterization of, 1294 
contextual constraint in, 1280 
relational organization of, quantification 
of, 5897. 
structure, in deaf children, 3422 
Sentence completion, in attitude towards old 
age measurement, 4121 
detection of suicidal intention with, 7840 
Japanese es juvenile delinquents' scores 
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Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 
Sex differences 


Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (See 
Educational Progress/Sequential Tests of) 
Serial learning (See also Learning) 
continuity & discontinuity in, 7212(a) 
individual differences in, 2687 
memory &, meaningful material, 2657 
middle of the list alterations &,'5428 
motor, instructions &, 2686 
negative induction in, 7195 
paired associate learning vs., 5553 
presentation rate & 5483 
redundancy & recall in, 865 
relative aina D in, 7270 
retention of individual items &, 5499 
serial order intrusions, & recall, 7211 
serial position & memory span in, 7308 
time between presentations in, 7195 
Sernyl (See Drugs, piperidine monohydrochlo- 
ride, 1-(1-phenylcychohexy!)- 
Serotonin (See Indol-5-ol, 3-(2-aminoethyl) ) 
Serpasil (See Drugs, reserpine) — ' AA 
Service Women's Opinion Survey (See Opinion 
Survey/Service Women's) 
Servomechanism (See also Cybernetics) 
neurological, stability & oscillations in, 545 
for speech therapy, 8083 
& stress, 4930 
Set (See also Attitude; Expectation; Learning 
set; Motivation) 
affective, recognition threshold &, 5457 
in authoritarianism, 7527(a) 
card-sorting &, 7447 
cognitive correlates of, 629(a) 
conformity &, 4208 
discrimination learning shift &, 5460 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule per- 
formance &, 5719 
figural aftereffect &, 547 
flicker fusion & 3779 
formation, & environmental restrictions, 
rat, 5331 
generalization of, awareness &, 3930 
half-loudness judgments & 5286 
immigrant adaptation &, 7658 
instructional (See Instructions) | 
as interference in tracking & hearing task, 


2545 
intersensory, 3767 
intersensory reactions &, 3762 
EET e: Word Association List &, 
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Korsakov's psychosis &, 1804 
learning (See Learning set) 
learning &, 7540 
maintenance, with age & shock, 5654 
mirror drawing &, 5333 
money as mediator of, 5424 
peer ratings &, 7545 
perceptual accuracy &, with age, 920 
perceptual disparity response &, 7061 
personality &, 4065, 7376 
of psychiatrist, & relation to diagnosis & 
treatment, 6044 
psychology of, 34 
recall &, 877 
recognition &, 5269 
response, assumed similarity, in repressors 
* sensitizers, 5379 
authoritarianism &, 2026 
to claim undesirable symptoms on per- 
sonality inventories, 5605 
mental speed &, 5371(a) 
performance &, 3848 
of pulmonary tuberculosis patients, 
8217(a) 
race &, 1203 
sex & age &, 1203 
social desirability & 1434 
for speed, & problem solving, 2716 
spread of effect &, 5474, 
strength of, problem-solution &, 4024 
subception &, 420 
акра vs., reading improvement &, 


testing performance &, 5381 
in test taking, 1066 
& two-point limen, 5310 
understanding psychology as affected by, 
in lay persons, 3880 _ 
understanding word meanings &, in chil- 
dren, 4043 
verbal conditioning &, 7200 
verbatim learning &, 7294(a) 
verticality perception &, 3788 
Set theory (See Boolean algebra) 
Seven-squares Test, ERAS of literate vs. 
illiterate South African Negroes on, 5588 
methods of administering, 5582 
paired-comparison method of presentation 


for, 5579 
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7044 RP (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 3-methoxy- 
10-(3-dimethylamino-2-methylpropyl)-) 

Sex (See also Androgen; Bisexuality; Breast; 
Castration; Castration complex; Circumci- 
sion; Courtship; _Erotomania; Estrogen; 
Estrus; Fetishism; Frigidity; Gonadotrophin; 
Hermaphroditism; Homosexuality; lomo- 
sexual panic; Impotence; Incest; Maso- 
chism; Masturbation; Mating behavior; 
Menopause; ^ Menstruatioi Motivation; 
Oedipus; Orgasm; Pedophilia; Penis; Preen- 
ing; Primal scene; Prostitution; Puberty; 
Rape; Steroid hormone; Testosterone; Trans- 
vestism; Vagina) 

antagonism, & culture, 4255 

arousal, & humor preference, 2792. i. 

БУК, toward, schizophrenia &, in India, 
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communication about, 5879 T 
development (See Sexual maturation) 
differences (See Sex differences) 
drive, male, concept of, 718 
hormone (See Androgen; Estrogen; Gonado- 
trophin; Progesterone; Steroid hormone; 
Testosterone) 
humanistic view of, 4309 
impulse denial, by identification, 3215 
аЬ (See Sexual In 
interest, socioeconomic status &, boys, 2813 
isolation, between fly species, 2564 
knowledge of, & trait. perception, 7596 
marital happiness &, 7686 
olfaction &, 5927 
organs, relationship of face to, 5977 
problems, in students, 4133 
responses, in Rorschach, 7863(a) 
reversal, surgical, 4605 
stimuli, effect on reproductive cycle of, in 
rats, 3833 
symbolism in, anorexia &, 4368 
validity of concept of, 3888  . 
unrest in, chlorpromazine's effect on, in 
mental patients, 6083 
of writer, identification of, 3877 
Sex behavior (See also Courtship; Mating be- 
havior; Sexual intercourse; Sexuality) 
of chacma baboon, 616 
in Cichlid, 2580 
in cormorants, 2554 
cortical control of, & culture, 1241 
development of, rat, 655 
iiurnal variation in, with age, rat, 654 
in dove, 665 
in dragonfly, 2562 
in fly, visual factors, 2578 
of foxes, 3868 
in Gusii, 7644 
with EM lesions, female rat, 379 
‘hypothalamic stimulation &, 6883 
in intersexes of fly, 2551 
after isolation/perceptual, hamster, 3824 
in nuthatch, 2579 
in postlobotomy patients, 8193 
Pies. in college students, factors, 


sex hormones &, dove, 656 
Social psychological distance &, 1723 
in swordtail fish, 2585 
in zygoptera, 2556 
Sex delinquency (See also Sexual deviation; 
Sexual. EDS ) £ 
in chil & adolescents, 3210 
in old age, factors, 6268 
Sex differences, in academic achievement, 303 
adjustment, children, 7515 
in adolescent Rorschach responses, 1329 
in affection & emotion understanding, 7164 
in aggression, 4515 
in alcohol drinking attitudes, 1049 
in anagram solution, 8031(a) 
in anxiety, 1338, 8022 
. in childhood, 6282 
in art preference, 5601 
in ascendance-submission, 2877, 2879 
baboon, 616 
attitude toward teaching, of secon 
school teachers, 6581, oe 
in authority acceptance, 4054 
in avoidance learning, rat, 2632 
in body concepts, 4055 
in "body “thoughts of cidem 
in ly tho of il istori 
, contrast, Zu Tiam 
in category width judgments, 2611 
in Children's Manifest Anxiety scale, 2917 
in clothing preferences, in children, 1102 
Fic AOT children, 4144 
Color saturation discrimination &, 703. 
in concept formation, 4047 TA 
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in conditioning performance, 5281 
consciousness of, in children, 5672 | 
in control-display relationships, with age, 


621 
in Differential Aptitude Test scores, 6174 
їп distorted norm susceptibility, 2877 
in driving skills, 4865 i ТАЯ 
in electrodermal response, with prejudice, 


5861 
in electrophysiological responses to sound, 
3805 


in emotionality, 7167 | 

in emotionality & neuroticism, 7381 

in emotional maturity of adolescents, 1095 
in emotional reactions, 2590 

in esthetic sentiment development, 3397 
ethnic group characteristics & 3401 

in figural aftereffects, 6940 

in foreman identification with management, 


4 
in frustration reaction, 7485(a) 


"jn gang behavior, children, 3197 


їп group influence susceptibility, 2878 

in hoarding, rat, 3846 

in humor, 2915 

in hunger & exploratory behavior relation- 
ship, 631(a) 

in ALT process, in young children, 
566; 

identification with cinema stars &, 4080 

in identifying sex of writer, 3877 

in imprinting, 822 

in intelligence, 980 

in mentally retarded, 8002 

in interests, children, 7455 

in gifted high achieving students, 4790 

in introversion, 7381 

in Junior Personality Quiz, 7368 

learning by imitation &, 2838 

in life style, 4276 

in localization, with age, 447 

in mass media preferences, children, 2025 

in meaning spaces, 1299(a) 

in measles contraction, age &, 3387 

in Pu. & physical development, 1106, 


in motor learning, 6003 
in nervousness, 7381 
in neurosis symptoms, 4715 
in organization/behavioral & mental, 7630 
in patient disturbances as affected by staff 
attitudes, 5973 
in perceived needs, 7488 
in perceptual task performance, 5614(a) 
in personality, 1003, 7381 
of V & Australian college freshmen, 


in persuasibility, 7390 
child Hot practices of parents &, 


. Children, 7400 
in phosphene thresholds, 5191 
in pla; НЧЕ, ч] í 
in problem solving, role appropriateness о! 
, Problem &, 5570 ride 
pure tone threshold, 561 
race awareness, 1232 
racial distance reactions, 5787 
response set & status insecurity, 1203 
in role expectancy, 1273 
in Rorschach responses, 1334, 4376 
with age, 7829 
, _ children, 7749 
in school adjustment, 5910 
in self-assessment, 5752 
in self-concept, 7408 
in sex offenders’ victims, 3239 
in science students’ interests, 2033 
in self-awareness, & developmental stage 
, representation, 2829 
in similarity perception, 3772 
in skin localization, with blindness, 8276 
in social adjustment, in schizophrenics, as 
measured by MMPI, 4678 
social desirability effect on recall & learn- 
, ing &, 7531 
in social perception, 3881, 4182 
in space orientation, 4057 
in A aftersensation, with intelligence, 


in stage fright, 4617 

in stuttering diagnosis, 8082 

in TAT responses, 4352, 6031 

in tattooing, 8101 

in tendermindedness, 1337 " 
in tendermindedness' relation to neuroti- 
. cism & radicalism, 1337 

in trait inferences, 4092 

oe инен perception, personality &, 


in vocabulary, 4109 
in warm-up effects in post-rest perform- 
ance, 5342 
in water-jar test, 5567 r 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
scores &, 2741 
in word association, with anxiety, 763 
іп word productivity, 7348 1 
Sex differentiation, in mythology & current bio- 
anthropology, 4106 
Sex education, 7495 " 
Sex role (See also Masculinity-femininity) 
adolescents! attitudes toward, in Mexico & 
Puerto Rico, 5801 
consciousness of, in Japanese children, 5672 
esthetics &, 7146 t 
expectancy, for women, & emancipation, 
2 


game theory &, 7580(a) CRA 
identification with, achievement motivation 
&, in college women, 7143 (а) 
& adjustment in children, 8064(a) . 
intelligence evaluation in mate selection 
&, 2855 
inversion, schizophrenia &, 3279 
parental acceptance of, sex appropriate be- 
havior in children &, 4124(a) 
socio-defined, ego-involved judgments &, 
7588(a) TES 
Sex temperament (See Masculinity-femininity) 
Sexual deviation (See also Sex; Sex delin- 
quency; Sexual ровова у) 
characteristics of, 3239 
male, 3250 
group therapy &, 3070 
nondepth therapy for, 7817 
personality of, 8055 
sex of the first-drawn figure on Draw-a- 
Person Test &, 1356 
Sexual fertility, differentials of, intelligence & 
socioeconomic status &, 5782 
lack of, infantile thinking &, 4424 
in mental defectives, 6212 
mobility &, in Catholics, 1253 
с & psychological factors in, 1262, 
Sexual intercourse (See also Primal scene; Sex 
behavior; Sexuality) 
aftereffects of, rat, 2558 
E &, with experience & androgen, 
enjoyment of, & mental health, 4573 
orgasm &, in women, 7690 
experience & maturation factors in, rat, 655 
restraint effect on, rat, 2559 
techniques, 2936 
Sexuality (See also Sex behavior; Sexual inter- 
course) 
in aboriginal Formosan tribe, 2753 
in college students, 3393 
ego organization &, 4335 
painting &, 8033 
religious expression of, 1321 
Sexual maturation, in cleft palate boy, 3355 
dreams &, 1433 
olfaction &, 5927 
Sexual psychopathy (See also Sex delinquency; 
Sexual deviation), 8055 
cytological sex &, 1721 
MMPI scores in, 1699 
personality &, 3210 
Sexual reproduction (See also Incubation be- 
havior; Pregnancy) 
се t psychosexual stimuli's effect on, 
3. 


in dove, 665 
in marine invertebrates, 333 
nest building deprivation &, 2549 
nesting behavior &, in Mexican birds, 3871 
in rabbit, 624 
in snail, 2538 
Shadow, colored, quantitative study of, 5260(a) 
continuous transformation of, & discrimina- 
tion ability, 2505 
draftsman ability under, 3521 
length perception in photographs &, 542 
quality, & color perception, 7016 
Shame (See also Emotion; Humiliation; Morti- 
fication) 
in children, 4114, 5627 
exhibition tendency & 846 
Shape (See Form) 
SN Power Index (See Power Index (Shap- 
еу, 
Sharing behavior, development of, 5665 
Shark (See also Species) 
conditioning of, 7207 
Sheep (See also Species) 
infant, behavior maturation in, 3834 
Shevky typology, in urban research, 2925 
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Shipley Hinto Retreat Scale, reliability of, 
2738 


Shoben Parent Attitude Survey (See Parent 
Attitude Survey (Shoben)) 

Shock therapy, by drugs (See the specific drug) 
electro- (See Electroshock/convulsive) 
Shorthand ability (See Stenography) re 
Shorthand Aptitude Test (Turse), stenographic 

performance &, 2143 
Shrew (See also Species) 
in captivity, 675 
Shrimp (See also Species) 
catalepsy in, 7098 
Shyness, constancy of, in children, 720 
etiology of, 1022 
in children, 4086 
gymnastics learning &, 8351 
Sibling (See also Twins) 
like-sex, refractive errors in, factors, 552 
number of, & familism, 7673 
personality development &, boy, 1107 · 
Siegel Manifest Hostility Scale (See Hostility 
Scale/Siegel Manifest) 
Signal, in accident prevention, 4634 
detectability, graphical presentation of data 


&, 173 

hearing threshold &, 3768 

motor regulation &, 3999 

precedence, in conditioning, 926 

rate, & monitoring, 824 

warning, hearing & visual thresholds with, 
160 


reaction time & EEG, 4751 
Signal detectability, forced choice vs. yes-no 
in estimation of, 588 
noise &, 589 
Signal system, counter activity of, 5536, 6470 
dissociation in, with diencephalic lesions, 
& nervous regulation, 381 
Rorschach test &, 1420 
second, CR elaboration in preschool chil- 
dren &, 7123 
Signature, verification of, apparatus for, 46 
Signed ranks test, simplest, 5037 
zeros & ties in, 5025 
Significance/statistical, 5038 
color matching &, 4958 
publication decisions &, 5032 
test of, Bush-Mosteller model generalization 
with, 133 " 
& coefficient of utility, 98 
косса аа coefficient 21, 


{ог multivariate data, 6782 

in parallel & in series, 127 

for reproducibility coefficient, 166 

for residual matrices in factor analysis, 


2366 
Silence (See Sound, lack of) 
The Silhouettes, as projective technique, 5935 
Silhouettes/Ten, as projective technique, 5983 
v Test, as projective technique, 1415, 
302. 
Similarity (See also Comparative judgment) 
choice behavior &, 5365 
cognitive, interpersonal communication & 
liking in industry &, 6597 
discrimination reversal &, 7313 
expectancy generalization &, 5382 
as friendship determinant, 7590(a) 
generalization of task preferences &, 804 
paired associate learning &, 883 
раа conservatism as determinant of, 
real уз. assumed, social desirability &, 5744 
їп recall & transfer, 2676 
‘response learning as function of, 4002 
retention &, 5518 
stimulus, retention &, 
shock &, 7237(a) 
stimulus generalization &, 874, 923(a) 
subjective, 564 ? 
mechanism of, 2509. 
ratio scaling &, 2362 
. „transfer &, 5462 
Similarity analysis, factor analysis vs., 117(a) 
Simmel, G., sociology contributions of, 2407 
Simplex Junior Intelligence Tests (See Intelli- 
„gence Tests/Simplex Junior) 
Sin (See also Conscience) 
, Concept of, 5838 
Singing (See also Music; Stridulation) 
in chaffinch, 646 


electroconvulsive 


frequency-intensity relations in, 2517 
learning of patterns in, chaffinch, 3869 
learning vs. innateness of, in canary, 3974 
, in rufous-sided towhee, 3815 
Single stimuli/method of (See Absolute judg- 
ment procedure) 
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Sex differences 
Sleep deprivation 


t 
Siphonophara (See also Species) 
phototropism in, 3825 
Sitting, posture in, head-balance &, X-ray 
analysis of, 6857 
Situations Questionnaire (Cohen), advice seek- 
ing of mothers &, 2587 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (See 
Personality Factor Questionnaire/Sixteen) 
Size, of aíterimage, in darkness with motion 
parallax, 2479 
discrimination learning, in raccoon, 2666 
-distance illusion, new, 5240 
illusion, simultaneous visual & tactile, 6934 
nne of print &, with contrast & blur, 
3 


localization time &, 5244 
readability of characters &, 8507 
weight perception &, with color, 533 
Size constancy (See also Alley problem; Moon 
illusion; Size perception), 5181 
age &, 4115, 5227(a) 
centrifugation effect on, 5276 
depth limit &, 529 
Emmert's law &, 5193 
after isolation/perceptual, 5150 
in photographs, 540 
texture gradient &, 541 
Size perception (See also Size constancy; Size- 
weight illusion; Transposition) —. 
lute vs. relational learning in, 5431 
acceleration/bodily &, 521 
accentuation of objects, & learning, 
5529(a) 
age &, 7003 
Cézanne vs. Luneberg, 7442 
cognitive control & anxiety in, 7168(а) 
depth perception &, 14(a) 
& distance, 5228 
factors in, 7049 
familiarity &, 7010 
by finger-span, 485 
in fish, 3862 
food choice by monkeys &, 5548 
interpolation, visual vs. tactual, 2462 
kinesthetic, & pain tolerance, 7076 Re 
matching, attitude & distance estimation 
in, 
oculomotor adjustments &, 495, 7004(a) 
in organic mental defectives, 8010 
in үк hs, 541 
ргеїегепсе &, 5186, 5187 
proprioception for convergence &, $50 
retention in, with fixation variable, 7220 
retinal size & 518 i 
in schizophrenics, factors effecting estima- 
tion of, 1807 
transfer in, with color reinforcement, 7303 
Size-weight illusion, 432 
blindness & 1919 
color &, 533 
mental disorder diagnosis &, 1381 
Skewness, Lord’s study replicated, 108 
шр with, results, 159 
Skill, acquisition of, factors, 4783 
Speed-, learning of, theory, 330 
Skin (See also Pain; Touch 
allergy (See Allergy) 
analyzer, paired activity of, 
role in, in rabbit, 3738 
anesthesia of, by hypnosis, 3849 
blister, hypnosis inducement of, 3849. 
color of, maladjustment in Indian children 


callosum's 


&, 2833 
conductance (See Electrodermal response) 
inflammation of, gastric ulcer associated 
with, 1839 
hostility &, 8048 
mother fixation &, 4611 
psychosomatic correlates of, 8214 
in mother-child attachment, 4611 
pitch perception on, 595 
potential (bee Electrodermal response) 
tempere, ру is &, 454 
conditioning of, z 
рол! reactions &, in children, 
6446 
in RUE pata Dad 
vulnerability, m ^ 
Skin drilling, as Ын doe reducer in EDR, 404 
Skin localization (See a/so Allesthesia; Pares- 
thesia; Touch) | б B 
right-left discrimination &, 3808 
two-point limen, blindness &, 8276 
after isolation/perceptual, 5150 
set &, 5310 
in unilateral amputees, 3359 
Skinner, B. F., cumulative record, 8 
Slavery, cross cultural comparisons, 5836 _ 
Sleep ‘deprivation (See also Fatigue; Motiva- 
tion; Sleepin : 


* 


Sleep deprivation 
Social psychology 


conflict & repression in, 4567 
convulsion aíter, sound-induced, 3351 
critical flicker frequency &, 7100 
motor performance &, 7100 
performance under, with dextro-ampheta- 
mine, 3075 
schizophrenia’s relationship with, 3260 
social behavior &, 3858 
tremor, & reticular activity, 5129 
Sleeping (See also Dreaming; Narcolepsy; Rest- 
ing; Sleep deprivation; Sleep therapy) 
anxiety &, 3745 
in conjoined twins, nervous & humoral fac- 
tors, 612 
depth of, measuring apparatus, 2342 
disturbances in, 3188 
as depression symptom, 
4623 
EEG in, 2438 
electroshock inducement of, 


in children, 


with EDR, 


excessive, psychogenic, 4608 
facilities at home, & adjustment in chil- 
dren, 7675 
hypnosis’ similarity to, 6458 
inability, causes & effects of, 4604 
effects of, 8030 
therapy for, 4604 ; 
interrupted, brain & liver metabolism with, 
33 


meprobamate & pentobarbital effects on, 
5329 


modified patterns of, effect on nervous 
system, 7117 л 

motor patterns in, infants, 1127 

movement in, measuring device, 622 

music inducement of, 3745 

pattern, ego development in infants &, 
468 


physiological bases of, 4604 
and related states, hypnosis & 5325 | 
sensory nerve stimulation in, & cortical 
discharges, 2449 
shift work & 3504 
suggestibility, expectation in, 6732 
test for, 7087 
thiopental threshold, 4410 
Sleep therapy (See also Psychotherapy) 
aftermath of, 3100 
for melancholia, 4436 
music as aid to, 3058 
neurosis & 1458 
Sleep walking, 3188 
mental health &, 4573 
Slums (See Urban) 
Smell (See Olfaction) 6. 
Smoking, emotional characteristics of, 1714 
epilepsy &, 3353 
inhalation &, 6639 
lung cancer &, 1714 
personality implications of, MMPI, 4088 
Snail (See also Species) 
reproduction in, 2538 
Snake (See also Species) 
hearing in, 7063 
Social (See also Group; Interpersonal) 
anti- (See Conformity, lack of) 
background, adjustment in mentally re- 
tarded &, 4588 
conflict (See Conflict) 
control (See Power/social) 
dominance (See Ascendance-submission) 
facilitation, of convulsion, rat, 658 
influence (See Group influence) 
isolation (See Isolation /social) 
judgment, anchoring &, 7541(a) 
mobility (See Mobility) 
norm (See Norm) Н 
perception (See Social erepto) 
power (See Power/social) 
preference, personality &, 5623 
progress, social science &, 292 
reconstruction, psychology &, 5795(b) 
role (See Role) 
sensitivity, training in, perceptual changes 
during, 5628 
type, 1228 
Social acceptance (See also Social desirability; 
Sociometric status) 
leaders’ judgments of various members’ 
sociometric status &, factors, 1177 
of mentally retarded children, in grade 
school, 2060 
motivation &, 7151(a) 
socioeconomic status & sociability in, 7681 
Social adjustment (See Adjustment (personal- 
soci 
Social approval (See also Social acceptance; 
Social desirability) 
academic achievement &, 2008 
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Social behavior, parental attitudes &, 4113(a) 
in chicken, with age, 643 
development &, 1084 
field-force model for prediction of, 1193 
of infants raised in the kibbutz, in Israel, 

1156 
prediction of, validity of Rorschach’s, 
7854(a) 
self-concept &, 7615(a) _ 
self-ratings of, factor analysis of, 5778 
sleep deprivation & 3858 
types of, nature & development of, 5677 

Social casework (See Social welfare) 

Social change (See also Automation) 
resistance to, social movements &, 4270 
stability in the midst of, 7740 
urban renewal & 1234 

Social competence, age &, adolescence, 3898 
cognitive development level &, adolescence, 

3898 
of family under treatment, 2993 
group play therapy &, 1515 
in heart diseased children, 3337(a) 
intelligence &, 4510 ^ 
learning ability & memory &, in senile 
dements, 6391(a) 
mental disorder &, 4389 
in problem family, 2994 
in schizophrenics vs. normals, 3298 

Social credit movement, 7561 

Social deprivation (See Isolation/social) 

Social desirability (See also Popularity; Social 
acceptance; Social distance; Sociometric 
status) 
aggression &, 5594 
attractiveness of activities &, 5747(a) 
of communicator, & lip reading ability, 


7710 
definition of, 1154 
dependence-independence &, 7383 
description of others &, 5767 
EPPS performance &, 5719 
as EPPS variable, 5607 
group performance &, 3494 


instructions, MMPI score changes with, 
5643 


in IPAT Anxiety Scale, 4369 

judgment of adjustment &, 6057 

MMPI &, 1434 

MMPI performance &, in schizophrenics, 
©6398 

rating, item style &, 5762 

real уз. assumed similarity &, 5744 

recall &, 7531 

response bias &, 1434 

role, plaving vs. study group effects on, 


self-ratings of mental patients & 1584 
of various ethnic groups, as judged by 
Indian college students, 7660 
‚ verbal learning & 7531 
Social Desirability Scale (Edwards), factor 
analysis of non-MAS items in, 2355 
intelligence measures vs., 3449 
Social differences, perception of, with age, 2826 
Social distance (See also Social acceptance; 
Social desirability; Social interaction; So- 
ciometric status) 
in Algerian children, 7656 
expectation of reaction of a group as a 
measure of, 5825 
factors in, 1208 
intensity of opinion &, 5797 
race &, sex differences in, 5787 
ritualized behavior &, 1211 
zt behavior са 1723 
of various ethnic groups, as judged by 
‚‚ Indian college students, 7660 is 7 
Social Distance Scale (Bogardus), 4245 
, racial distances changes in USA &, 1208 
Social interaction (See also Social acceptance; 
Social desirability; Social participation; So- 
ciometric status), 7793 
among adolescents, 7476 
aggression &, 4193 
analysis of, 1190 
focal conflict in, 1591 
group size, & structural environment, 4284 
E ree cé Social need &, adolescence, 
higher nervous activity dev: 
Ds y elopment &, 


hypnosis &, 4313 

in interracial nursery school, 7663 
learning rates in birds &, 839 
measurement of, 5774 

mental disorder &, 1622, 1625 
between nationalities, 1152, 1207 
need for, & aggression, 7405 

old age adjustment &, 2847 
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prestige & on ward, 1648 
process analysis, psychiatric interviews &, 
7778 
in psychotics, chlorpromazine &, 1806 
seating arrangement &, 7606 
уз. social isolation, on aggression, 4515 
social perception &, 7609 
stereotyping &, 4257 
white-Negro, & attitudes toward Negro, 
5812 
Sociality (See also Cooperation) 
academic achievement &, 8395 
fraternity pledging & 7681 
in Japanese rural children, 5823 
occupation choice & 3146 
thumbsucking & 3219 
Socialization (See Conformity) 
Social learning theory, 3913 
expectancy &, 7601(a) 
failure reactions &, 6217(a) 
need value in, & self-acceptance, 2595(a) 
personality inventory &, 7576(a) 
Social maturation, 720 
in institutionalized children, 1114 
research review, 1123 

Social maturity (See Social competence) 

Social Maturity Scale (Vineland), speech dis- 
orders &, 4639 

Social mobility (See Mobility) 

Social movement, 7561 

resistance &, 4270. 

Social participation (See also Social acceptance; 
Social desirability; Social interaction; So- 
ciometric status) 

attitude &, 1269 
Schizophrenic behavior with, 4698 
of schizophrenics, Rorschach developmental 
level &, 6058 
as therapeutic agent, in education & psy- 
., chotherapy, 1474 
Social perception, 4243, 5746, 7621 
adjustment &, 1016 
analysis of, 1412 
assimilative projection in, 7579(a) 
authoritarianism &, 7527(a) 
SEES & equal appearing intervals &, 


a of, 0152269) 
‘ion, & grou] inion, 2881 
education’ & 706, 07 
empathy & 2607, 5388 
equal appearing intervals & bisection meth- 
in, 2796 
factors in, 1056, 2807 
in family of maladjusted 
8071(a) 
generality of scores of, 5828 
group performance &, review, 4194 
of gua relationships, racial attitude 
item vs. trait accuracy in, 7596 
methodology considerations in, 2873 
monetary value &, 3403 
between mothers & delinquent 
8118(a) 
motivational structure of interpersonal re- 
lations & 3764 
of newcomer, & group needs, 7618 
in officer, 2300 
organizational characteristics of, 3881 
peer group rating &, 2783 
EAE & favorability biases in, 
a 
problem solving in groups &, 7134(a) 
of pupils, teacher attitude &, 8431 
анте judgment in, 732 
orschach apperceptive 4361(a. 
scale for, 425g рүе (уре В, 43616 : 
n Rus 8171 
selective, diagnosis in ps therapy, 
S030 (a) agnosis in psychol ру, 
selectivity in different experimental set- 
tings of, 5403 
self-perception &, 7363(a) 
& social interaction, 7609 
of teacher by pupil, & pupil's output, 3370 
trait centrality & 7523 
variation of, through personal 
,., changes, $404(b) 
zs dann) Table (Glueck), delinquency 
Social psychiatry, 7598(b) 
in group therapy, 3175 
review of, 3170 
Social psychology, 1178, 3569 
bibliography, 1162 
Durkheim's contributions to, 2396 


adolescents, 


sons, 


attribute 


evolution &, 4167 
history & development. of, 2389 
industrial, history of & problems in, 3512 
physically handicapped &, 
psychiatry &, 4980, 5734 
psychology’s relationship to, 5060 
Simmel’s contributions to, 2407 
social power &, 7535 
sociology’s relationship to, 5060 
textbook, German, 2863 
Social reinforcement (See Reinforcement) 
Social relations (See Social interaction) 
Social Relations/Syracuse Scales of, 7378, 7488 
Social Relations Test (Russell Sage), develop- 
ment of, 7538 
Social research (See Research) Р 
Social science (See also School subjects), 3729 
academic achievement in, & socioeconomic 
status, 5804 
advertising &, 6656 
application to practical affairs, 4187 
attitudes of students toward, 2049 
children's understanding of, 8341 
phenomenology &, 2856 
religion definitions in, 2413 
& social progress, 202 
Social sensitivity( See Empathy) 
Social stratification (See Socioeconomic status) 
Social structure, in Java, 5802 
in organization, 2210 
реше &, 4267 
е &, 3222 
Social system, success attitude & 3534 
symbolic logic in analysis of, 5810 
Social; welfare, 7740, 7768, 7944 
attitudes & erceptions of those in, status 
&, 8105 (аў 
break-off and reopening cases in, 4561 
casework, functions & responsibilities of 
supervisors of, 1324 
client selection in, criteria, 4316 
SES communication barriers in, 
community orientation towards, 7722 
confidentiality in, 5985 
delinquency &, 4516 
disease increase &, 2810 
father's role strengthened by, 5938 
home care success рейси їп, 3]73 
in-service training for, 684: 
joint interviewing by caseworker, 7772 
judgments as data in, 1325 
for оша problems in college student, 


old age guidance in, principles, 4160 

overlap of job functions in, 5946 

participation by women in, , & socioeconomic 
status, 7655 

perception of clients by caseworkers, 1157, 


personal-cultural equation in, 5998 
psychiatric, 7795(b) 
differentiation of stable & unstable 
psychiatric aides by Draw-a-Person 
Test, 1391 
vs. psychoanalytic therapy, 4362 
self-image in, 4888 
psychiatric aide, turnover in, 5909(a) 
‘reaching out” therapy 7777 
role perception of uri in, 7525(a) 
ES 8 lepartment, role conceptions, 


кй. of client & spouse in, 1732 
work role perception in, 5947 
Social work (See Social welfare) 
Society (See Culture) 
Society for Psychological Study of Social Is- 
sues (See Organizations) 
Socioeconomic Inventory of Family Welfare, 
for pupils, 3: 
Socioeconomic status (See also Educational 
level; Б Mobility: Occupational level; Status) 
academic achlevement &, 1954, 6540 
кеше achievement in social studies &, 
achievement plans &, adolescence, 4211 
adjustment in children &, 7515 
aggression &, 1123 
aggression in boys &, 2813 
aggression in camp counselors &, 3726 
alcohol drinking attitudes &, 1049 
anxiety &, in children, 5858 
birth control practices &, 2927 
California F Scale scores &, 1268 
car thievery &, adolescents, 1750 
child rearing practices &, 4235 
eos Apperception Test scores &, 


diss p &, England, 1271 
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community activities participation by 
women &, 7655 

concept of, "а community size, 2931 

Davis-Eells Test &, 7591 

delinquency &, 1123 

determination of, for pupils, 3414 

dropping out of school &, 8375 

economic behavior &, 8501 

familial attitude toward schizophrenics and, 


6366 

fraternity pledging &, 7681 

of Freud's vs. Adler's pienten jsp sys- 
tems of Freud & Adler &, 

gang delinquency &, 3245 

heterosexual interests in boys &, 2813 

hostility between classes, 5856 

S differences їп Negro vs. white &, 


identification with, & political party affilia- 
tion, 2926 
in shop stewards, 5740(a) 
incentive type & learning, 2923 1 
independence training in childhood &, in 
Java, 7677 
intelligence &, 1954, 1971, 2728, 2729, 
‚3253, 4031, 4034, 4036 
fertility differentials &, 5782 
in India, 4i 
interests &, 3691 
adolescence, 5854 
in Jewish homeless men, 1140 
job satisfaction &, 3721 
qe of ratings of self & others &, 
752 
labor attitudes with age &, 3396 
language development &, 2721 
length of stay in mental hospital &, 8170 
life style & leisure &, 1167 
life styles in middle-age &, 4276 
as marriage difficulty in college student, 


menstruation periodicity &, 6844(a) 
mental disorders &, 262, 3159, 8135 
in Moplahs, 7629 
mother-child relations &, 7458 
nationality groups &, in U.S., 4256 
neurosis &, 6420 
children, 4393 . 
їп Germany & Great Britain, 5788 
occupational interests in adolescence &, 
2051 * 
opinion &, in Brazil, 7631(a) 
& organization/behavioral & mental, 7630 
parental demands &, in Java, 7678 
parental values &, 1263 
of DNUS son's occupational interests &, 
6173 
personal & social adjustment &, in chil- 
dren, Si 
personality evaluation by, 3403 
personality test responses &, 7381 
physical health limitations &, 4161 
planning for children by parents &, 4192 
political party preference &, 5806, 5844 
polygyny &, Iran, 7683 
projective techniques &, 1268 
public school &, 1217 
punishment of children by parents &, 4278 
racial housing patterns &, 1231 
reading &, 8353 
reading cheap literature &, 1104 
rearing practices &, 1250 
rehabilitation acceptance & 3151 
right wing extremism &, 7646 
rigidity & extraversion "&, in Germany & 
Great Britain, 5788 
Rorschach test &, 1268 
Schizophrenia &, 6385, 8135 
children, 439. 
school cup &, 5910 
self-concept &, in South Africa, 7626 
shift work preference &, 3504 
social mobility &, England, 1271 
social perception &, 3881 
suicide &, 4607, 6336 
of teachers, 2136 
television vs, reading orientation &, 4880 
television watching &, elementary school 
children, 1973 
temperament scores &, 2791 
Thematic Apperception Test &, 1268 
tolerance &, 5821 
values &, 8313 
voting &, Jew, 2 
Wechsler. Terase Scale for Children 
scores &, 2741 
white supremacy in South &, 2908 
wine usage &, 1196 


Sociology, delinquency &, 8099 


Durkheim’s contributions to, 2396 
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Social psychology 
Sound 


education &, 8313 
emigration to U.S. of noted German. soci- 
ologists, 5743 ` 
Мах Weber’s influence оп American, 5745 
problems & aspects in, 1178 
psychoanalysis &, 5965, 7789 
psychotherapy &, 7738 
relationship between U.S. & German, 5805 
Simmel's contributions to, 2407 
social psychology's relationship to, 5060 
Sociometric status (See also Social acceptance; 
Social desirability) 
aggression &, 7405 
junior Personality Quiz &, 7368 
eadership status &, in a state legislative 
group, 5739 
leaders' judgment vs. true, factors, 1177 
personality &, 2894 
preference visibility in, 2874 
in reformatory boys, 6325 
teacher's praise &, 8366 
Sociometry, achievement &, 4272 
choice of friends, validity of, for structural 
analysis of grou 
choices & percepti ions M race &, 5820 
in group therapy, 3076 
Structures, growth & decay in, 5765 
test, stability of high school students’ 
scores on, 2029 = 
triads, structural balance in, an empirical 
test of, 5765 
Sociopathy (See also Conformity, lack of) 
in children, 1719 
clinical tests’ diagnosis of, 4375 
concept of, 3203 
etiology of, an hypothetical model, 4626 
therapy plan fer, 4626 
Sodium (See Drugs. 
Sodium Бешаи (See Drugs, amobarbital 


m) 
Sodium ^ apama (See Drugs, amobarbital 
Бааша bromide (See Drugs) 


Sodium sucaryl (See Drugs) 

БОК ЕШ Е А. диа уе 

omatotype (See Body type 

Somesthesia (See also Еше) 
caudate nucleus &, 354 
vs. cortical stimulation, & thalamic ac- 

tivity, 353 
discrimination, with isolated somatic cor- 
tex, 409 
somatic areas 1 & 2 effects on, 394 
after frontal & parietal lesions, 368 
Somnambulism (See Sleep walking) 
Somnambulist hypnosis, operational definition 
of, 7086 

Sorcery (See Magic) 

Sorting (See Pe Categorical behavior) 
alcoholics vs. LSD-25 effects in, 4378 
behavior, cluster analysis of, 7864. 

EXE e &, 7447 
orpromazine &, 5966 
conditioning &, 7201 (a) 
incidental learning &, 857 
practice &, children, "4146 
role constructs & 721 
Sorting Test (Goldstein-Scheerer), cluster analy- 
sis of, 7864 
hereditary factor in schizophrenia & 8166 
perception & thought disorder in Schizo- 
phrenia &, 1791 
Soul, psychology &, 313 
regulatory forces of, 1001 
state of, schizophrenia &, 3282 
Sound (See also Hearing; Loudness; Noise) 
convulsion induced by (See Convulsion) 
direction, cortical ablation & discrimina- 
tion of, 3751 

emotionality &, rat, 3865 

frequency, identification & reproduction of, 
876 


loudness of sound &, 3804 
frequency & intensity, Ж optimum pitch _ 
level, 2517 
frequency preference, learning &, m 
frequency range, signal detection &, 593, 
594 


oup thi &, 1594 
Flan frequency; cochlear potentials to, 600 
threshold determination, 577 
high „frequency, pulse trains, auditory 
fatigue &, 7059 y 
мер tens aural pain threshold &, 


050 
О мыноп exhaustion restored by, 
5127 


Sound 


Speech intelligibility 


& performance & feelings & physiol- 
А ову, 2240 
-~ intensity (See also Loudness) 
„ changes in, & sensory intensity, 7061 
EEG & EDR responses to, 3805 
& performance, graphical presentation, 


173 
pitch &, 3804, 7053(a) 
rate & duration of, & DL, 5208 — 
intensity ^ discrimination, ^ generalization 
radient, rat, 3972 
lack of, peak clipping in, 2518 
singing after rearing in, Chaffinch, 


as therapy, 4460 

a multidimensional scaling of, 3804 

peak clipping, & hearing, 2518 

piezoelectric crystal &, 3605 

repetitive, auditory cortex responses to, 568 

response to, simultaneous tracking &, 2545 

spectrographs, in speech, 2948 

stressful (See Sound/stressful) 

vs. tactual warning in tracking, 2577(a) 

temporal discrimination in different types 

of patterns of, 5292(a) 

ultra, extrasensory perception &, 6948 

Sound localization (See also Echo; Hearing), 
563 р 


adaptation to body tilt & with age, 2512 
cortical correlates of, 7054 
in hemiplegic subjects, 
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Space/visual (See ‘Visual field) "ole 

Spanish Adjective Check List (See Adjective 
Check List/Spanish) gs, 

эше Б ы Due рузо 10-(3- 
imethylaminopropyl)-; » 

Spasticity, EE & language development in, 
8235 


Spatial orientation (See Space orientation) 
ppatial Relations Test/Minnesota, old age &, 


Spearman-Brown formula (See Reliability) 

Spearman’s rho (See Correlation) 

Species (See also Agouti; Alligator; Ambly- 
stoma; Amphibian; Amphipod; Animal; 


Antelope; Ape; Aphid; Aspidontus taenia- 


tus; п; Bat; Bee; Beetle; Bird; 
Butterfly; Canary; Carp; Cat; Cattle; 
Chicken; Chimpanzee; Chrotogonus audi- 
net; Cichlid; Cormorant; Cow; Crab; Cray- 
fish; Crow; Dog; Donkey; Dove; Dragonfly; 
Dromedary; Duck; Earthworm; Elk; Finch; 
Fish; Fly: Fox; Frog; Giraffe: Goat; 
Goldeneye; Goose; Grasshopper; Guillemot; 
Guinea pig; Gull; Hamster; Insect; In- 
vertebrate; і dimidiatus; — Lario- 
phagus distinguenders; Forst; Limulus; 
izard; Locust; Mammal; Man; Matmoset; 
Marmot; Mongoose; Monkey; Moose; Moth; 
Mysis; Nuthatch; Octopus; Orthoptera; 
Paramecium; Parrot; Pigeon; Porpoise; 
Praying mantis: Primate; Rabbit; Raccoon; 


inner vs. external, in schizophrenics, 
8183(a) 
internal, imagery &, 4025 
& thinking, 945 
intonation, aspects of, 4288 
in Jew identification, 5830 
lack of (See Mutism) 
melody of, Steele's method, 4283 
mental development &, 1110 
nasal, in cleft ыр speakers, 4642 
pharyngeal flap surgery &, 6300 
nonfluencies, judgments of, 2519, 3229 
opposite, in schizophrenics, 1782 
phonation, distorted sidetone blockage of, 
5892 
A заводу pressures in, 5874 
physiology of, 226 
ickup, at head & neck, 5891 
i preschool children, Australian, 7703 
in psychotherapy, & EDR, 6043 
rate & content, anxiety &, 5958 
rate of, & lipreading performance, 6495 
vocal sound pressure & fundamental 
frequency in, 559 
reaction, асарро registration of, 65 
repetitive, intelligibility of, 584 
research, Latin square design in, 4950 
respiratory muscles in, 3732 
RA amobarbital sedation threshold &, 


436 
stimulation of, mothers’ practices &, 7701 


97 
in Lariophagus distinguendus Forst, 652 


! Rat; Reptile; Salamander; Scorpion; Sepia; storage scheme, listening &, 2952 

in neurotics & stutterers, 6197 Shark; Sh геу; гї Siph therapy (See Speech/defective) 

vertical, pitch &, 5296 à phara; Ѕпаі Snake; vs. visual perception, in association speed, 
Sound pressure level, conversion table from Swordtail fish; Tern; Thysanura; 7347 

voltage to, 102 Toadfish; Towhee; Turtle; Whale; Worm; | Speech/defective (See also Childhood, excep- 
E DER AM d Zygoptera) d um Dysarthria), 1739, 226 
, ecies preservi i 

Sound/stressful (Ste also Noise) Pee Blyth & 256 EUR AS MM 


biochemical responses to, rat, 3843 

Sound Test, blindness &, 6505(a) 

South Africa (See Cultures, Africa) 

South African Group Test, statistics in con- 
struction & standardization of, 3630 

Southeastern Psychological Association (See 
Organizations) 

Southern Society for Philosophy & Psychology 
(See Organizations) 

South Wales (See Cultures, Wales) 

Southwestern Psychological Association (See 


cross cultural comparison, 5836 
first cousin marri; &, 7679 
social welfare &, in man, 2810 
in rat, 2810 
Specific energy/law of, Levin’s theory of re- 
flection vs., 2324 
Specific Interest Inventory (See Interest In- 
ventory/Specific) 
Specious present, duration &, 7136 
Spectral sensitivity (See also Color perception) 


brain stem damage &, 8266 

in cerebral palsy, midbrain crusotomy ef- 
fect on, 6487 

characteristics of, 8090 

dysarthria ee Dysarthria) 

factors in, 4639 

functional, training parents of children 
with, 6306 

in hemiplegics, 8233 

in Korsakov’s syndrome, 1740 

mutism (See Mutism) 


Organizations) in deuteranopia & protanopia, 6965 haryngeal Bi 
Space/living (See also Housing) retinal illuminance &, 7031(a) pharyngeal арореа оа А, 6300 
Par agreson &, rat, 623 of single units, in retina, 6971(а) recognition of, in education vs. speech 


therapy majors, 8084 


feather pulling in chickens &, 2575 recording techniques for, 3232 


Speech (See also Communication; Consonant; 
Language; Larynx;  Monologue/psychotic; 


Space orientation (See also Orienting response), 
6668 


age & sex differences in, 4057 

in agouti, 2571 

cerebral cortex &, 357 

in children, 429 

conditioning &, 841 

in deaf submerged swimmers, 8295 
error of the standard &, 6941 
after frontal & parietal lesions, 368 
heredity &, 3832 

after isolation/perceptual, 5150 
occipital cortex & 532 
personality &, 4057 

skills acquisition &, 4783 
+ test, 2353 

vestibular receptors &, 3757 
visual receptors &, 37 

in weightlessness, 6854 

Space perception (See also Depth perception) 

in children, 429 

literature review, 3792 

lysergic acid diethylamide & 5275 

rformance &, 517(a) 
in schizophrenia, 4680 
es, of, disturbance of time sense &, 


0 

test, drawing ability &, 4988(a) 

theory, 529 
Space/psychological (See Life space) 
Space travel (See also Air travel), 8466 
attitudes toward, & authoritarianism, 4230 

factor analysis of, 92, 93 
frailty of man in, 2301 
manual performance in simulated, 6673 
perception & reaction times in, 8476 
physiological reactions in humans in simu- 

ated, 5116 

physiological tolerance of human in, 6673 
Deyehiatrle evaluation of candidates for, 


psychiatric research &, 3559 
‘psychol problems in, 4874 
опса problems of, 8472 
simulated, cabin design for, 4876 
stereoscopic vision &, 8522 


Phoneme; Phonetics; Speech/defective; Syl- 
lable; Verbal behavior; Vocabulary; Voice; 
Vowel) 
anxiety &, in therapy interview, 4454 
articulation, in aphasics, 6305 
in aphasics vs. normals, 6291 
in cerebral palsy, 8249 
cleft palate &, 6307 
of consonant, in cerebral palsied, 8249 
delayed sidetone &, 557 
development of, 1109 
factors in problems of, 4639 
IQ &, in mentally retarded, 4590(a) 
language typology &, 2945 
measurement of, 4777 
of r, 6289 
side-tone delay effect on, 5285 
„types of, 2948 —' 
auditory delayed feedback &, 5283 
auditory imagery &, 7332 
bibliography, 194, 6943 
brain damage &, 364 
in cerebral palsied, 8250 


ше palsied children, intelligence &, 


variables in, 8247 
in chimpanzee, 5886(a) 
clinics, in tee 3358 
уз. composition, е of, i; 
deafness &, children, 6499 able $875 
"ET learning of, in young children, 


development, 2836 

early deprivation &, 5675 

history, 2940 
, Dhonetics pie a B 
liagnosis, in cerebral palsied, 8253 
difficulty (See Speech/defective) 
Ser of us ut 4304 
requency, & multiple choice test in- 

telligibility, 97 i e 

gesticulation &, 7712 
harsh, perception of, variables, 2949 
PE threshold, vs, pure tone threshold, 
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research needs in, 6182 

stuttering (See Stuttering) 

teacher as aid for, 3083 

teachers’ recognition of, 8074 

therapy for, 3233 
binaural method, 8093 
certification requirements, 8381, 8386 
communication-centered, 8080 
creative dramatics in, 8081 
group interviewing of parents in, 8095 
neurophysiological orientation in, 8262 
fon Averett: cleft palate children, 


private practice of school therapists, 
8520 P 


servo model for, 8083 
situational, for cerebral palsied, 8085 
trained parents for, 8092 
for voluntary mutism, 8091 
© Wu Senide, in twins &, 8088 
peech development, in athetoi spastic chil- 
dren, 8235 р! in athetoid & spastic chi 
mental development &, 1110 
in mentally retarded, brain damaged, 8267 
in 2nd & Зта years, 1109 
ey intelligibility (See also Hearing; Listen- 
of cleft palate speakers, 6309 
confidence ratings & second-choice responses 
and confusion matrices in, 5284(a) 
шу contributing frequency bands in, 


at high voice levels, 578 

interference &, 575 

of known & unknown message, 581 

linguistic considerations in, 573 

masking &, approximations, 5158 

WE FEDES ale tones effect in, 5305 
ultiple choice tests of, & írequency О 
speech, 97 н 

noise E UT 581 

noise & low frequency, 8298(a) 

of peak-clipped speech, with noise, 580 

of repetitive speech, 584 . 

set &, with age, 920 


signal-to-noise ratio & peak clipping ef- 
fects in, 5302 

& speech pickup at head & neck, 5891 

testing, 2942 E 

thresholds in, comparison, 5282 

voice recognition vs., 4301 

word familiarity &, 5295(a) 

word length &, with noise, 7064 
Speech/public, recency & primacy in, 3964 
Speechreading (See also Lipreading) 

age & 7055 

vocabulary level &, 7055 
Speech Test (Templin), restandardization of, 

8248 

Speed perception (See Motion perception (vis- 


ual 
Spelling (See also School subjects) 
Chinese, 7698 
difficulty, detection of, 8356 
instruction in, 1989 
reading &, relationship in acceleration & 
retardation between, 2012 
reading effect on, 4797 
remedial instruction in, 1991 
reversal, word-blindness &, 1896 
study list of basic words for children in, 
1989 
success in, psychological determinants of, 
199. 


Spence, K., behavior theory of, 2706 
Spider (See also Species) 
motion perception & optomotor responses 
in, 5202 
web-building, 


1591 
Spine, abdominal reflex & 411 
occult bifid, & enuresis, 374 
transection of, EDR with asphyxia &, 413 

Spinoza, B., psychological contribution of, 6822 

Split personality (See Personality/multiple) 

Spontaneous behavior, ascendance-submission &, 
monkey, 5754 

extrasensory perception &, 448 

orienting response &, directly adapting re- 
flex in, 3854 

vs. voluntary activity, 3854 

Spontaneous recovery (See also Extinction; 

Forgetting; Inhibition; Learning) 
acceleration/bodily &, 871 
of avoidance response, effort &, 7284(a) 
in discrimination sequence, 854 
latent extinction &, 924 
in Müller-Lyer illusion, 527 
statistical model for, 3643 

Spontaneous regression (See Regression/spon- 
taneous) 

Sports (See also Diving; Leisure; Motor per- 
formance; Play; Recreation; Swimming; 
Weight lifting) 

academic achievement &, 7537 
baseball, body growth of Little League 
championship players, 3847 
prediction of ability in, strength & 
рдү structure &, 3839 
bowling, ability in, intelligence &, 3872 
motor ability &, 3872 
cross cultural comparisons, 5836 
external stimulation differentiation in, 614 
gymnastics, learning of, factors, 8351 
TOU of, part vs. whole method, 


& hallucinogen detection, 


BEES in, discipline attitudes in boys &, 
радЫраЧод, & physical fitness attitudes, 


psychological contributions of Puni to, 43 
psychological problems, bibliography, 195 
psychology of, 235, 267 
racing, fatigue measurement after, 694 
wrestling, success factors, 653 
puri radioman performance prediction 
У, 
Spread of effect (See Effect/spread of) 
Sputnik, authoritarianism & reaction to, 4230 
Squirrel (See also Species) 
color vision, & learning in, 2683 
discrimination learning in, factors, 7276(a) 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities (See Mental 
Abilities/SRA Primary) 
Stabilimeter, 76 
Stable correlate method, as public behavior 
measurement device, 2882 
Stage fright (See also Emotion) 
measures & factors in, 4617 
Stammering (See Stuttering) 
Standard deviation (See Deviation/standard) 
Standard error (See Error/standard) 
Standard error of measurement (See Error of 
Measurement/standard) 
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Stanford-Binet Scale, 7345, 7346 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale vs., 2743 
Jewish children on, 2728 
Jewish preschool childen on, 2729 
manual for, 6751 
mentally retarded on, 1661, 1673 
after chlorpromazine, 3178 
reading in preschool children & 4811 
scatter in, emotional disturbance &, 4409 
Ugandese children &, 2904 
Stapes (See Ear) 
Staples Fun, Work, & Friends Test (See Fun, 
Work, & Friends Test (Staples)) 
Staring, feeling of being stared at, 444 
Statesmanship (See also Politics) 
psychology &, 4169 
Statistical learning theory, 833, 4014, 4908, 
4996, 6757 
Bush-Mostiller model generalized, 133 
model for spontaneous regression & re- 
covery, 3643 , 
stimulus trace des for, 2707 
Statistics (See also Mathematics; Measurement) 
analog computers &, 178 
causal interpretation of relations in, 6778 
vs. clinical assessments, 7867 
in psychosis prediction, through MMPI 
profiles, 4396 
development of, Gosset &, 177 
elementary, 6760 i и 
item-criterion relationships determination 
in, 5038 
Lazarsfeld’s latent structure, 3640 
learning theory (See Statistical learning 
theory) 
literary, 143 
in medical school curriculum, 2271 
methods, for educational research, 4993 
literature review, 129 
nonparametric (See also specific 
parame! tests), 121, 6753 
analysis of trends by, 3653 
graphical analysis of trends in, 3653 
information theory &, 154 
literature review, 129 
for setting confidence limits for heri- 
tability, 5031 
test for comparison of changes, 68 
nonparametric tests, 3642 
permissible, measurement of, 2370 
psychology &, 41 
slope change & curvature coefficients, 3647 
textbook, 4998 
for educational measurement, 89 
vital (See Vital statistics) 
Statokinetic response, conditioned, sensorimotor 
cortex removal &, 837 
Status (See also Prestige; Socioeconomic status) 
attitudes toward, & status judgments, 7599 
attitudes toward probation &, 8105(a) 
authoritarianism &, 5851 ү 
community, influence in high school &, 
5848 
conformity &, 7558 Ё 
congruency, interpersonal conflict &, 7544 
consciousness, 1194 
consensus, satisfaction with group &, 7605 
dependency-independency &, 4096 
in group, sociometric choice &, 4213 
insecurity, age &, 1203 
sex & race &, 1203 
integration, & suicide, 3204 
job, rem Anonymous attendance &, 


non- 


6283 
job satisfaction &, in psychiatry, 2401 
measurement of, 1198 
of Negro, factors in, 7669 
perception, of staff members in a mental 
hospital, 5841 
of various professions, of Swedish vs. 
American students, 5729 
self-ratings &, 7529 
tattooing &, 8101 
Stealing (See also Crime & criminals) 
automobile, personality & social background 
of boys involved in, 1750 
sociological analysis of, 4659 
homesickness &, 8040 
psychoanalytic study of, 1757 t 
Se J., speech transcription method of, 


Stelazine (See Drugs, trifluoperazime) 
Stemetil (See Drugs, phenothiazine, 2-chloro- 
10-(3-(4 methyl-l-piperazinyl) propyl)-) 
Stenographic Proficiency Tests (Seashore-Ben- 
nett), stenographic performance &, 2143 
Stenography, performance prediction in, 2143 
Stereoscope, unconscious self-evaluation’ with, 
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Spéech intelligibility 
Stress 


Stereoscopic vision (See also Depth perception) 
determination of, methods comparison, 504 
supersonic flying &, 8522 

Stereotyping (See also Rigidity) 
acculturation &, 2912 y m. Ne 

eck list technique & 7386 J 
toward different ethnic groups, of Indian 
college students, 7660 
in direction of knob turning, 3909 
intercultural experience’s effect on, 2775 
mass media effect on, 2916 
ministérs’ self-concept &, 7953(a) 
in Norwegian children, factors, 4257 
in perception of Negro faces, 5832 
of response (See Perseveration) 
of role, in family of schizophrenics, 4697 
as social concept, 2924 
stylistic aspects of, 4063 

Sterility (See Sexual fe 

Steroid hormone (See also Androgen; Estrogen) 
aggression &, rat, 651 

Stilbestial di-n-butyrate (See D) 

Stiles-Crawford effect, amblyopia &, 483 

Stimulus (See also Learning) 
classification of, & response gradients, 2313 
complex, conditioning to, 4009 
complexity, & avoidance learning, 5545 
concept of, 6707 


constraint, reinforcing ^ properties of, 
7277(a) 
discriminable & multidimensional, law of 


comparative judgment &, 3613(a) 
paired auditory & visual, response latency 
and time interval between, 7161(a) 
periodic, sensory factors in movement to, 
2600 


presentation method, & reaction time, 647 
-response incompatibility, accidents &, 6285 
response relationship with, 7107 

simultaneous, discrimination of, in dog, 


variable intensity, urination output &, in 


dogs, 5323 ч К 
from various directions, observation of, 
6950 
Stimulus/aversive (See also Avoidance learn- 
ing; Electroshock, etc. 
auditory (See Sound/stressful) 
byproducts of, 904 
intensity, & respiration, 650 
pinching as, 3816 
removal of, as reinforcement, 5332 
Stimulus change, recall &, 2703 
response decrement, & training amount, 
2633 
Stimulus equivalence (See Equivalent stimulus) 
Stimulus generalization (See Generalization/ 
stimulus) p " 
Stimulus intensity (See Intensity/stimulus) _ 
Stimulus predifferentiation (See also Learning; 
Transfer) 
classical conditioning test of, 5552, 7317(a) 
in preschool children, 3944 
response strength & association value in, 
7 


43 ү 
Stimulus-response psychology, expectancy the- 
ory &, 6720 AR DAET Y 
independent variables’ identification with 
environment in, 2325 . 

perceptual theory &, 4009 
Stimulus satiation, 421, 5192 " 
age &, 2434 
attention &, 505 
in choice situations, 2654 
illumination &, 5190 5 
individual differences in problem solving &, 
951 
lack of, in 


ral aftereffect, 2501 
mental ret 0, 


ation, & 1 
Müller-Lyer illusion &, 5247 
vs. Osgood-Heyer theory, 522 
Stimulus similarity (See Similarity) 
Stimulus trace hypothesis, statistical learning 
theory & 2707 
Stomach (See also Alimentary system) 
distention, with thirst, 2532 
removal of, technique, rat, 346 
ulcer (See Ulcer) IN М 
Story, length of, & adjective-verb quotient, 
7705 


Stott, M. B., autobiography, 2405 

The Stranger, interpretation of, 4103 
Strength Index, simplification of, 3819 
Strength/physical (See Physical strength) 


Ѕігері‹ ‘See Drugs) 
Ses og is Confit; Danger Disaster; 
Motivation; Tension T 
activity level stability with tranquilizers 


, 3047 
adaptation to, 4906 


Stress 
Suppression/conditioned 


electrocorticogram &, 410(a) 
adrenal secretions & 406, 3330 
anxiety &, 3336(a), 8027 
biochemical factors in, 8029 
& problem difficulty &, 4632 
ascendance-submission &, 4071 
atherosclerosis &, 7512 
auditory (See Sound/stressful) 
behavioral & physiological indices of, 668 
behavior &, 3831(a) 
blood pressure &, 3330 
caries &, 4739 
conceptual performance &, 7423 
display gain &, in manual tracking, 6671 
EEG in epilepsy &, 3352 
effects of, following a tornado, 5394 
electrodermal response to, & ascendance- 
submission, 2760 
emotional, ulcers &, 4726 
escape learning &, 7232 
gentling &, 676 
group productivity &, 8494 
hay fever &, 3338 
heat, circulatory responses to change in 
posture &, 6846 
hemisphere lesions &, nondominant, 376(a) 
indices of, in Parkinson's disease, 8273(a) 
individual differences in reaction to, factors, 
7385 
in infancy, 2781 
intensity judgments &, 5396(a) 
intrinsic motivation &, 734 
machine-man systems &, 6671 
memory &, 7262(a) ; 
meprobamate's effect on stimulus generali- 
zation under, 6095 
MMPI scores &, 2264, 2757 
of modern world, revealed by modern art 
& psychoanalysis, 1168 
motor learning &, 766 
muscular tension’ as response to, 686 — 
palmar skin potential during, personality 
variables &, 1384 
peptic ulcer patient’s response to, 336(a) 
perception &, 6935(a) 
in perceptual isolation, bibliography, 3564 
performance &, 5328 
physiological _ responses to, 
characteristics &, 4076 
reference for detail &, 4083 
in pregnancy, & emotion in offspring, 2541 
problem solving & 7340 
psychological, nature of, 4906 
psychotics’ reaction to, 8159(a) 
reaction, D.D.T. poisoning effect on, 2715 
differentiation of delinquent & psy- 
chopathic groups through, 6203 
Sheldon vs. Horney's views on, 5616 
recognition threshold &, 5159 
regression &, 3904 
rat, 2629 
resistance to, early experience effects on, 
rat, 698 
gentling &, 5357 
resolution of, їп affliative students, 2263 
response intensity &, 7140(a) 
response latency &, 7140(a) 
шшш formation, & endocrine activity, 
[] 
rigidity &, 4071 
in Ugandese children, 4164 
schizophrenia &, 6361 
self-regulating systems &, 4930 
sex differences in reaction to, 303 
skin cancer &, 339(a) 
sleeping &, 3745 
system dynamics &, 3510 
technique for studying, 7980 
tolerance, early experience &, 7454(a) 
& tranquilizing drugs, 2304 
tracking under, GSR &, 8224 + 
transfer of training &, 7159(a) 
verbal checklist for measurement of, 1004 
verbal learning &, 769. 
Stridulation (See a/so Singing) 
of female grasshopper, & associated be- 
havior, 644 
Stroboscopy (See also Flicker; Motion/appar- 
ent 
ark phase in, 2502 
Strongin-Hinsie-Peck Test, depression detection 
with, 4400 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (See Voca- 
tional Interest Blank (Strong)) 
Stroop's Color Word Test (See Color Word 
Test (Stroop)) 
Structural balance, measurement of, 5717 
Structuring/situational (See also Organization/ 
behavioral & mental) 


personality 
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preferences in teaching, dependency &, 
4078 


Strychnine (See Drugs) 
Strychnine sulphate (See Drugs) А 
Student's t distribution (See t distribution (Stu- 


dent)) 
Study Activity Questionnaire (Schutter and 
Maher), academic achievement &, 6570 
transparency in, 6034 
validity of, 6570. Р 
Study Habits and Attitudes/Survey of, academic 
achievement &, 2085, 2098 
validity of, 2098 
Studying, attitudes toward, 2032 
habits, academic achievement &, 
3434 
in academic underachievers, 4775 
methods, workbook, 3388 А 
Study Methods Survey/California, academic 
ae vement prediction &, 8397 
Sturge-Weber syndrome (See Epilepsy) 
Stuttering (See also Speech/detective), 4637 
adaptation measures, 6302 
adjustment to, workbook, 4638 
auditory feedback &, 8077(a) 
blood chemistry in, 1745 
characteristics of, 8090 
counseling parents of, 8086 
diagnoses of, sex differences in, 8082 
EEG patterns in, 4641 
as escape learning, 6310 
factors in, 6299 
feelings of failure & 6303 
roup therapy for, 7876 
eredity &, 6303 
hyperventilation & tetany effects on, 6295 
judgments of, 2519 
in trained уз. untrained judges, 3229 
meprobamate & 4434 
meprobamate with therapy for, 8079 
operant conditioning &, 1741 
operant learning inducement in, 8075 
paired associate learning in, 6297(a) 
psychoanalytical theory of, 6292 
recording techniques for, 3232 
self-concept of, 8094(a) 
sound localization &, 6197 
teaching &, 4620 
tetany effect on, 3230(a) 
therapy for, 4637, 6299 
EE interpretation of neurosis 


2085, 


» 6 
understanding, 1744 
visual perception in, 1742 
Subception, 2465, 3756, 3892, 5146, 6922, 
6928, 6980 
academic test results &, 6949 
advertising &, 3531, 7428 
auditory, fantasy & 6944 
dreams & images affected by, 3760 
ethics of, 3709 
fantasy responses on TAT &, 6932 
E 2473 
with illusions, 6931 
learning in, 870(a) 
mechanisms of, 2473 
motivation &, 5145 
paired associate learning &, 4008 
partial cues &, 5156 
perceptual defense &, 3773 
in problem solving, 7326 
set &, 420 


aubar eaf images & dreams as affected by, 


шош айес!ей by, fee Б 
verbal responses as affect: , 5145 
visual threshold changes with, 47$ 
Subjectivism, 6704 
‘naturalism & 3581 
Sublimation, 5157 
WU mms (See Ascendance-submis- 
sion 
Substitution learning (See Code learning) 
Subtraction (See Arithmetic) 
Suburbanization (See also Rural; Urban) 
religious participation &, 4282 
Success (See Achievement) 
Successive intervals/method of (See also Equal 
appearing intervals method) 
Prediction &, 3616 
Succinimide, y-B-B tetramethyl- (See Drugs) 
Sucking behavior (See also Breast feeding) 
satiation effect on, 2552 
thumb, personality &, 3219 
Sucrose (See Drugs) 
Sugar, in blood (See Blood sugar) 
Suggestibility, dependency &, 1435 
as dependency behavior, 4127 
individual & sex differences in, 2878 
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sleep, expectation as factor in, 6732 
lest for, 7087 | 

Suggestion (See also Hypnosis), 6699 
as anxiety treatment, 3109 _ Ў 
auto, alleviation of masturbation & epilep- 

tic absences by, 6109 
individual judgment &, 2877 
lifting trick &, 417. 
by peer vs. adult, dependency &, 4127 
sex crime victim &, 3210 
warts &, 8227(b) 

Suicide (See also Death), 6225, 6818 
attempt, alcoholic hallucinosis & 4619 
communication of intent, 3221 
conscience & social structure, 3222 
content analysis of notes of, 4297 
Durkheim’s theory of, 3204 
extrasensory perception of, 6287 
intention of, sentence completion for de- 

tection of, 7840 
medico-legal & social'aspects of, 4606 
menticide, & psychic homicide, 3218 
note, emotion in, 3224 
occurrence during group therapy of, 1448 
psychological development of, 3211 
Rorschach study of, 8051(a) 
Schizophrenia &, in adolescents, 6225 
status integration &, 4607 
Ceylon, 3204 
tendency, environment &, 6232 
by victim-precipitated homicide, 6336 
Sullivan, H. S., psychotherapy &, 2319 
Summation/binocular, at peripheral 
threshold, 7011(a) 

Superego (See also Conscience), 2782 
animal Psychology &, 2799 
concept of, 5838 
development, factors, 4082(a) 

therapy for mentally ill children &, 


vision 


formation, 8292 
civil liberties concept &, 5756 
identifications, of obsessional neurosis, 1836 
“justice” concept &, 2777 
masochism &, 3323 
self-system &, 4075 
severity of, in neurosis, 3326 
Supernatural being, belief in benevolence of, 
correlates, 1229 
Superstition, maladjustment in Indian children 


, 2: 
social psychology of, 4163 
Supervision. (See also Authority; Executive; 
oreman; Leadership) 
absenteeism &, 3490 
administration orientation in, forced-choice 
test, 2180(a) 
age &, 4155 
attitude of supervisors toward, company 
policies &, 8464 
of caseworkers, functions & responsibilities 
of, 1324 
cooperation in workers &, 3518 
counseling in, 2140 
democratic vs. nondemocratic, 2224 
error-correction talk, technique, 6592 
human relations inventory for, 6618(a) 
human relations training in, 2174 
insurance sales, performance of, factors, 
. 8433(a) 
job performance in, 3489 
measurement in, 3480 
production vs. people oriented, performance 
ratings &, 6631 
productivity in workers &, 3490 
rating by, vs. clerks’ self-ratings, 3503 
& creativity in scientist, 059 
‚ Selling success prediction by, 3463 
rating of competence by, personality of 
psychotherapist & 5959 
success, leadership opinions & 2185 
‚ prediction problems of, 3495 
training in, 2170 
_ India, 2152 
training program evaluation, 4852 
trust &, 4832 
turnover &, 3490 
type of, & subordinates’ attitudes, 6600(a) 
upper management and line workers vs. 
self-perception of, 6627 
workers vs., job performance as viewed 
by, 6622(a) 


Suppression (See also Inhibition) 


anxiety &, in therapy interview, 4454 
psychosis treatment through, 6078 


Suppression/conditioned, diencephalic stimula- 


tion &, 6885 
generalization &, 5505 
self-stimulation of brain & 7198 
temporal variables, 916 


Suppressor variable, selection &, 8449 
Surgery, addiction, group. therapy for, 6075 
in infancy, personality development &, 
4068 (a) ^ 
psychodynamics of, 8225 ү, 
Surveillance (See Searching/visual; Supervi- 


sion) 
Survey (See also Check list; Interviewing; In- 
ventory; Questionnaire; Research) 
in attitude change studies, 2893 
critique of, 5780 
increasing returns from nonrespondents in, 


5769 
by mail, methodology, 6639 
Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (See 
Study Habits and Attitudes/Survey of) 
Survival training (See Personnel/military ) 
Suzuki-Binet Scale (See Binet-Suzuki Scale) 
Swammerdam, J., reflex history &, 268 
Sweden (See Cultures) 
Swimming (See also Learning; Motor perform- 
ance; Sports) 
in deaf students, 8295 
display, in swordtail fish, 2585 
Coe before, & drive summation, 
2 
factors that affect, in paramecium, 3842 
forced, wild vs. domesticated rat, 7097 
racing dive specifications, 3837 
warm-up effect on, 3822 
Swindling (See Crime to Criminals) 
Switzerland (See Cultures) 
Swordtailfish (See also Species) 
behavior in, 2585 
Sydenham’s chorea (See Chorea) 
Syllable (See also Speech) 
in language expression, 2951 
vowel-consonant vs. consonant vowel, read- 
,ing with sidetone, 557 
Symbiosis (See also Dependency-independency) 
mother-daughter schizophrenia &, 3287 
in schizophrenia, 3303 
Symbol Arrangement Test (Kahn), emotionally 
ill vs. normal children on, 5615 4 
screening neuropsychiatric patients with, 


1399 
Symbolic logic (See Logic) 
Symbolism (See also Communication) 
construct, 5978 
in dreams, 4345 
emotional disturbance & 5587 
functioning, in paranoid schizophrenics & 
, Paretics, 3255(a) 
in Jungian analysis, 23 
nature of, 6133 
projection &, 8196 
in projective techniques, 3000 
psychotherapy &, 7696 
sex, unconscious, validity of concept of, 


3888 
& transference, & countertransference, 5997 
Symond's Picture Story Test (See Picture 
Story Test (Symonds) ) 
Symptom, manifestation, & drive level, 5358 
Synonym, selection, & primary process, 2818 
Synonym Differentiation Test — (Heinberg), 
© DES FOR cm pu 
ynthesizing (See Generalization; Organization, 
behavioral & mental) i a 
Syntonia, 7920 
Syphilis (See Venereal disease) 
Syracuse Scales of Social Relations (See Social 
Relations/Syracuse Scales of) 
System, analysis, 5761 
theory, biological, 4906 
Szondi Test, 7841(a) 
children on, 1125 
juvenile delinquency &, 6011 
methodology validation, 3012 


Tachistoscope, electronic, multi-field, 3552, 
4963 


training, reading improvement &, 2010 
Talent (See Skill) 
"Tanaka Introversion-Extraversion Test (See 
Introversion-Extraversion Test (Tanaka)) 
Tantrum (See also Emotion) 
extinction of, 3143 
temper, authoritarianism &, 1087 
Tapping (See also Coordination) 
in schizophrenics, 8178 
thyroid function in, 2431 
Taraxein, 3112, 6363 
clinical studies with, 5047 
Tarchanoff response (See Electrodermal re- 
sponse) 
Target, detection, visual, factors, 8528 
Task, alteration, tracking performance & 6680 
‘assignments, redundancy in, 6786 
behavior level of, time estimation & 3823 
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complex, prediction of high levels of ef- 
ficiency in, 5320 
complexity, group productivity &, 8494 
design, performance &, 3857 
difüculty, motivation &, 5366 
performance, response set &, 3848 
simplicity of task &, 6677 
Taste (See also Food; PTC threshold) 
afferent coding, 5133 
age &, 604, 4148, 4149 
analyzer, characteristics of, in dog, 4004 
dS concentrate, methods comparison, 
10 
development of, in infants, 872 
facial & oral sensory disturbances &, 3735 
after fasting vs. eating, 5311 
feeding in fly & 2537 
flavor discrimination threshold, 7078 
flavor intensity, measurement of, 7078 
glucose preference in rats &, 2665 
pue threshold, frontal lobe lesion &, 
4 
intensity theory &, 455 
medulla oblongata &, rat, 7072(a) 
preference, 1201, 8499 
contrast &, 4862 
convergence &, 4862 
rhinencephalon &, 5162(a) 
preference change, experimental, 619(a) 
salt loss in body &, 5312 
solvent medium &, 605 
DR intensity, & quantal hypothesis, 
1 
of sucrose & salt, 602 
time of day &, 5311 
of water, 5308 
water deprivation effect on, 5313 
Tattooing, adjustment &, in submarines, 8531 
in delinquents, 8101 
Tau (See Kendall's tau) 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale (See Anxiety 
Scale/Taylor Manifest) 
t distribution (Student), 177 
in confidence limits for normal means, 5001 
probability values & assumptions in, 6756 
tables of percentage points of, 5005 
Teacher Adjustment Inventory MMPI vs., 


2133 
Teacher Attitude Inventory/Minnesota, 3457 
age &, of teaching majors, 8417 
Hr changes of beginning teachers &, 
14 


authoritarianism measures vs., 7640 
fakability of, 8425 
a new measure of attitude change on, 1371 
predictive validity of, 2038 
pod information of teachers &, 
0 
response choice on, ascendence-submission 
&, 2027 
Shoben Parent Attitude Survey vs., 4131 
"Teacher Attitude аерде: 4241 
Teacher Characteristics Schedule, 4824 
TAS vs. nonsuccessful teachers on, 
21 
Se eee Inventory, development of, 


Ape & Teaching Test, as attitude test, 


E 
Teaching (See also College; Education; Edu- 
cational guidance; School; School psychol- 
ogy; School subjects) 
ability, student evaluation of, 4823(a) 
action research in, 8418 
attitude changes in, 8414 
attitudes in, in Japan, 4241 
professional information &, 8420 
pupil perception &, 8431 
of secondary’ school teachers, factors, 


658. 
attitude toward authority in, 6580 
attitude toward child behavior in, 3190 
audio-visual aids in, 8348 
authoritarinism in, Japanese vs. U.S., 4240 
autocratic, & academic achievement, 303 
characteristics of, differences in various 
grades & subjects in, 2139 
characteristics of successful, 2138 
& communication with therapist for dis- 
turbed child, 3196 
creativity & 4822 
delinquency prevention &, 8432 
effectiveness, behavioral correlates of, 8423 
class size & 4787, 8352 
measurement & prediction of, 4824 
personal & professional characteristics 
which effect, 6582 
prediction of, 2137 
elementary, 8331 
evaluation of beginning, 8427 
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Suppressor variable 
Teaching machine 


group experiences as selí-understanding aid 
in, 3380 i 

individual conference for failing students 
in, 6537. 

individual differences &, 8430 

interests of those in, 2130 

job satisfaction in, 2136 

judgment of teachers of their own effective- 
ness in, 2134 se 

large vs. small group, effectiveness of, 6544 

learning orientation & practices in, 8424 

majors, age & test scores of, 8417 

marital status & characteristics of those 
in, 2139 

mental health in, 3458, 8323 

mental health programs in classroom &, 
6534 

mental retardation attitudes & information 
in, 2074 

merit rating in, 8428 

method, & academic achievement, 303 

personality traits & preference in, 
7411(a) 
morale, & wage basis, 8422 
motivation for, 8421 
assessment of, 7181 

motivation of student &, 2258 

need for more males in, in elementary 
schools, 2135 А 

perception of, & pupil's productive be- 
havior, 3370 

positive reinforcement &, 6533 

problem behavior attitudes in, 7816 

коше behavior of pupils &, 3370, 
3371 


as a profession, motives for choosing, 4531 
psychoanalysis &, 4939 
psychotherapy in classroom &, 3426 
-pupil attitudes, & ESP, 416, 5149 
-pupil relations, attitude variation among 
pupils &, 8369 
development of, 8370 . 
& extrasensory perception, 6952 
& mental health, 6529 
quality of, & teacher-pupil contacts, 6529 
rating of, principal’s personality &, 6579 
principal vs. pupils, 3370 
gera ne people with college degrees for, 
841 
research, 8309 
research project, 3372 
retirement in, 1141 
role of action research in, 2127, 
role-playing vs., in executive training, 6598 
science, importance of scientific language 
in, 1950 
teleology &, 1950 
selection, 8412 
inventory fakability &, 4093 
semantic differences between student &, 
learning &, 8362 
social learning in children &, 4507 
socioeconomic status of those in, 2136 
speech defects recognition in, 3083, 8074 
of speech therapy, certification require- 
ments, 8381 Р 
status perception of, American vs. Swedish 
students’, 5729 pies 
structuring the learning situation in, 2013 
stuttering in students &, 4620 e 
by telephone, 6528 Е E 
by television (See Television/educational) 
testing &, 3435, 8413, 8415 | 
techniques, & gymnastics learning, 8351 
trainee, & authoritarianism, 5809 
education courses attitudes in, 3390 
grades & attitudes in, 3457 
importance of knowledge of psychol- 
^ ogy for, 1948 о 
mental hygiene viewpoint in, 8426 P 
self-concept vs. perception of others’ 
values in, 3456 
speech error recognition in, 8084 
training for, field theory & 6517 
therapeutic play groups &, 7811 
trait analysis of, 3371 ia 
understanding children’s self-perception in, 
8416 
vocational agriculture, success in, factors, 
8419 


Teaching Evaluation Record (Beecher), teacher 
effectiveness as measured by, characteristics 
of elementary teachers &, 6582 

Teaching machine, 1974, 3369, 6530, 6533, 
Sedans of, 8333 

ivan! of, 
for arithmetic, 8342 
bibliography, 3375 
for deaíness, 8284 


Teaching machine 
Textbooks 


educational PASO of, 8333 
electronic, 6735 
new, 49, $363 
program Mee 14 techniques in 
using, 8. 
Skinner vs. Pressey, 8338 
Team (See coup) 
Tears (See Lacrimation) 
oun. activity, psychological components 


те АНЫ, interpersonal factors in, 4739 
permanent number of, E intelligence, 4039 

Teething, masochism &, 

Teleology, 3728 

E D ovr &, 1950 Чоп) 

‘elepathy (See also Extrasensory perception. 

& feeling of being oe out, ay 
first instance of, 

Telephone, teachin; i $528 
Television/commercial (See also М media) 
academic achievement &, 1973, 7502 

children's attitudes &, 7502 

control room problems ш 

Fechner's colors on, 4 

hours uad & favorite programs of stu- 


dents, 7502 
interest "а initiative affected by, in London, 


ram, determining efficiency of, 8505 
um. y of print I, 8507 
rending Уз, & associated characteristics, 
for remote control, 3: 
тасу авы x also Teaching), 


academic тәш &, 1973 

attitude change &, 5865. 

classroom ii ШЧ уз., 2002 

interest in, & restlessness, preschool chil- 
dren, 1289 

No group teaching, effectiveness of, 


perception aid, 3624 

Temper Fever &, 216$ 
& swimming in rat, о 
ed as factor of, 


pis orsehach test for jol 


Temperament Stel (Thurstone), in fore- 


men selecti 

Temperament ur ul wea 
college fraternity vs. nonfraternity groups 
falsification of, 1024 
Maudsley Рено. Inventory & $597 
MMPI ЖАД, guy & interitem cor- 
Soclosconomie Мыш it, 2791 


Temperature, 336 
of body (See Body) 


prele 

sensi dn 

EX Cc method, 6739 

e of crayfish, 3817 


Tempe ари (See ‘Tantrum 
Tem; Test (See Speech Test 
( 00) 
Tem (See also Tinte) 
55 &, with emotion, $674 
(See — Conditioning/ 


cortet, illusions &, 3348 
lobe, cortical stimulation, as blind- 


, with dominant locus in cortex, 


electrical stimulati f, 
T imulation of, illusions after, 


epilepsy. Шамин ДЕР 
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lesion in, nystagmus &, monkey, 3747 
Porteus Maze Test &, 2 
potassium. Cons on, & spreading cortical 
depression, 2. 
Temporal pee te ‘see also Frontal lobec- 


тешр, ati attitude ta after, 3443 
Tenderminded 

sex differences "uo 1337 
. of Mental Health Self-Con- 
t^ Scale/Ten- 


tion; Stress) 
in adult men, 1139 
ee &, Ма; 


каа. in uh 2875 

family, emotional А &, 6141 
hyper (See Hypertension) 

in infancy, 2781 

level, learning &, ГА E 9 


i. & portrait, 250 
Ка preen 25 in 


ty eh? ox (Mandler-Sarason), 
i ae "honcullege population 171 

ше , 
ЙЫ, 3450 

reliability & койш of, 4373 


Test. Anxiet; 4 Scale for Children (Sarason), 
7494, 80S! 

Tes of Mechanic С 

Test of уат 'omprehension (See Me- 
Sane Comprehension Test (Owens-Ben- 

Testosterone (See. : крче; Estrogen) 

Tests & test ' alio Intelligence tests & 
testing; , Such as Personality), 3 


tion of nursing assistants, 


"mem, 3 
aamisisation, eps p 
answer e in, 
bibliogra raphy, #2, 3129, "1390, “зт, 15366, 
6796 


Бе ed sos 
рапс, anxiety test re- 


domum of, $389 


ility vs. equivalence of scores in, 
wem scores establishment in, method, 
ee ter f tion: d 
puter program, ог questionnaire analy- 


Wie tarts analysis, 4967 
poh ion, epe Lig O in, 


correction formulas in test scoring, 4776 
creativity [хе t productivity Ж 450 / 


of, 
difference scores ,& edicto; 6733(a) 
н, аз item’ construction unction, 


b answer, not given" effect on, 


discriminating power at different 
score range 1h. S015 ferent parts of 


taking „ 2776 


interest measure: 
6019(а) се 


by film, for clinical students, 2421 
flying-aptitude test, 4983 
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icalism & neuroticism &, 1 


flying WO pe prediction. through, 4982 

in France, 

function fletuation fa, 3431 

function of, 8409 

of homogeneity (See Homogeneity) 

IBM mark-sense cards vs. key punch as 
multiple-choice answer forms, 6642 

improvement of, 4905 

interval scale in, 6753 

item (See Item. 

Wagn of, & error of measurement, 3618, 


Es errors 1531970 
mental test theory, 
models in, classical vs. new, 27 
moderating tests" scores, 3623(a. 
multiple-choice, difficulty of, m item con- 
struction, 3606 
CORE & use of scoring weights in, 
49: 
free association vs., 3017 
from free response, 2360 
poor response distractors in, 2189 
Validity of, 2102 
ША scales, interjudge agreement for, 


nonstandard pru in, statistical 
detecion methods, 
objective, vs. essay, 1558 
extrasensory perception &, 2464 
pede ranks obtained with IBM 402, 


AGER 
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handedness &, 2151 
& meprobamate, 303 
vs, verbal, 8437 
predicting EA Success Bid 6176 
Рет оѓ, 2094, 8409 
teacher's part in, 8413 
proper & improper practices in, 2120 
as ps; cud n psychology communication 
problem, 3' 
ih Psychological Corporation, 


рауан Afiliate Catalog of, 2373 
in psychotherapy, 6810 

purposes gu 8402 

randomly parallel, K-R formula 21 &, 3641 
reliability “See Reliability) 

тюе big Кун TA constructors in, 152 


prraimtuncement of, effects, 5381 
scoring, with FRE "machines, 4961 
with IBM 650, 841 
scoring a rearrangement test, 6761 
кке) item, research оп & 


anxiety & test instructions 


1988 cata- 


use of, 


set to claim undesirable symptoms, in per- 
sonality duess 5605 
Mc NU lue of, 577; 
tive ve ме of, 5772 
statistical methods useful in, review of 
literature on, 5022 
statistics in, textbook, 89 
teacher's role in, 841 
for teaching Purposes, 3435 
trichotomous КИЕ їп, 
statistics for, 3650 
V constructor's response bias in, 


forced Cus technique vs., 4991(a) 
true scores, 5016 " 
validating test procedures, in high school, 


s d (See Validity) 
Performance, cross-cultural com- 
М5 A 
wi Dd vs. SER 4035 
in multiple pee 


yearbook (Buros 
& personality, 7376 


responses ii 
Test-retest (See Reliabilit. ity 
Teun stuttering &, ш) 


Tetrabenazine (See гш 
7825 Tetramethy] su colle (See Drugs, suc- 
"Pb eram) 


cinimide, 
e Моето, 4568 


high-low-group 


Textbooks, 
adolescence, 4 
Anthro 20 
anthropology, 
decision theory, 106 
developmental psychology, 1080 
educational chology, 1952, 5670 
general ed 3568(b) 


ог grade school, 3. 

Piece Aue in deis schools 6557 
е, 1; 

nursing & RU CN" 2282 


—— 


physiology, 2430 
psychoanalysis & psychotherapy, 7737 
psychology, Czechoslovakian, 3386 
for grade school, 3385 
in theory & practice, 7 
Psychology and Human Performance, 4901 
research methods in psychology, 70 
scientific psychology, 4903 
semantics, 7717 
social psychology, German, 2863 
statistics, 4998 
{ог educational measurement, 89 
thinking, 973 
Texture, visual perception of, 7034 
"Texture gradient, size constancy &, 541 
Thailand (See Cultures) 
"Thalamus, arrest reaction elicited from, 2448 
central nucleus activity, with cortical 
stimulation, 353 
cortical potential changes &, 6868 
corticotropin secretion &, 6898 
destroyed, cortical effects of hypothalamic 
stimulation &, 2451 
flicker fusion &, 6889 
geniculate body, EEG in, with dominant 
locus in cortex, 6914 
globus pallidus, stimulation of, EEG &, 


lesion in, conditioning of EEG arousal &, 
6899 


pyramidal neurons &, 6894 
reticular formation activity &, 6866 
self-stimulation of, EEG & lever pressing 
with, 2456 
Thematic Apperception Test (See Apperception 
Test/Thematic) 
Theology, psychology &, 3714 
Theory construction, 9, 3595, 3620, 3715 
TEE learning of, stationary vs. movement, 


3. 
Thievery (See Stealing) 
Thinking (See also Abstraction; Cognition; 
Concept; Inference; Logic; Reasoning), 3569 
abstract, alcohol’s effect on, 6852(a) 
perception &, intermediate stages be- 
‚ tween, 3894 
„ „in schizophrenics, 6402 
bibliography, 194, 952 
categories of, by various groups in indus- 
try, communication &, 6633 
in children, 969 
control of, ‘creativity & 4028 
critique of Piaget's and Inhelder’s con- 
cepts of, 7323 
development of, 7339, 7498 
in diagnosis, 2961 
disorder, psychogenic factors vs. brain in- 
jury, 4749 
. in schizophrenia, 6384 
in executive, after humanistic studies, 3505 
extrasensory perception &, 3758 
flexibility in, 5563 
frontal-parietal lesion &, 3345 
Sese po аку &, 6724(b) 
piter &, 3034 
improvement of, 8328 
internal speech &, 945 
isolation &, 7971 
Ioue in delinquents &, 3236 
lying ‚ 2767 
machinery construction &, 7318, 8483 
magical, & adjustment to blindness, 
e) 
motivation &, 3884 
neurology of, 5135 
in neurotics & SAM 7976(a) 
E S approach to, 4 
principles of, as problem solving aid, 4023 
E of, actualization of knowledge &, 
psychology of, 973 
reading Я 2713 
of Rorschach experience types, 7847 (а) 
schizoid vs. creative, 4679 
in schizophrenics, 1791 
in schizophrenic vs. brain damaged pa- 
tients, 7965 
scientific, 7321 
subception & 2614, 6944 
teaching of, 302 
test for, 2349 
training Coast Guard officers &, 6605 
Thiopental (See Drugs) 
Thiouracil (See Drugs, uracil) 
Thirst (See also Water deprivation) 
anxiety, & perception of thirst-relevant 
objects, 8068(a) 
Stomach distension effect on, 2532 
Thomistic Pircholoey, 3324 
neo-, Marxism &, 3575 
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Thorazine (See Drugs, chlorpromazine) 

Threat (See also Motivation) 
performance &, 3857 

Threshold (See also the several modalities) | 
е determination of, for feelings, 


intensity &, 423 
movement, in peripheral vision, 7008(a) 
recognition, stress &, 5159 
Thumbsucking (See Sucking behavior) 
Thurstone, L. L., obituary, 257 
Thurstone-Chave Attitude Rating Technique 
(See Attitude Rating Technique (Thurstone- 
Chave)) . 
Thurstone’s Dotted Outlines Test (See Dotted 
Outlines Test (Thurstone) ) 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities Test 
(See Mental Abilities/SRA Primary) 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule (See Tem- 
perament Schedule (Thurstone)) 
Thymol (See Drugs) 
Thyroid (See also Goiter; Metabolism; Myx- 
edema) 
conditioning/operant & 781, 7267 
deficiency, learning &, rat, 2671 
motor performance &, 2431 
time estimation &, 2431 
excess, learning &, rat, 2671 
with mental disorder, radioactive 
үйде treatment & strumectomy &, 
psychosomatic approach to, 4737 
hormone, hypothalamic localization &, 6884 
hypothalamic stimulation &, 6883 
level, operant responding with starvation 
&, rat, 2648 
nervous system development &, 2440 
reaction time &, visual & auditory, 2431 
removal of, nervous system structure &, 
HOST i ka 
thyroxin, operant respopding with, rat, 
2648 ii oii 


Thyronine, triiodo (See Drugs) 

Thyrotoxicosis (See Thyroid, excess) 

Thyroxin (See Thyroid) 

Thysamura (See also Species) 
group formation in, 2535 

Tilt (See also Distorted room (Ames); Posture; 

Verticality), 3801 

ACA ratio & 7000 
age & judgment of, 3799 
of head, & eye-dominance, 7096 
horizontality response &, chicken, 2543 
perception, closure vs. convergence in, 5262 
readibility of scotchlite numerals &, 92297 
sound localization in, with age, 2512 
tactile-kinesthetic sense of, 2524 
verticality perception &, 5656, 7029 

ДО cale Tilting-rod task, methodology, 


Timbre, discrimination, illumination &, 2463 
Time (See also Temporal behavior) 
concept, in torticollis, 6407 
consummatory, maze learning &, 7191(a) 
death concepts in obsessed &, 1825 


discrimination of, in different types of 


auditory patterns, 5292(a) 

estimation, reliability of, 7182 

of exposure, remembering &, 2493 

extrasensory perception &, 2589 

givers, animal periodicity &, 2528 

interval, alternation behavior &, 5319 
avoidance learning &, 5533 
excitation thresholds &, 879 
flicker difference threshold &, 465 
interstimulus, reaction time &, 3852 
E response latency &, 3878 
Ines py perception of causality &, 


& response rate, 648 
& response latency, 463 
response speed &, 1133 
Pm Shock, & shock tolerance, 


& specious present, 7136 
spread of effect &, 5474 
& time perception, 425 
vigilance level &, 461 
nervous system &, 2447 
pilot performance &, 3524 
pressure, group productivity &, 8494 
recording of, apparatus, 4955 
self-concept &, 2829 
, taste & 5311 
Time error, adaptation level &, 5250 
shape & closure effects on, 5234(a) 
in successive comparisons, adaptation level 


,  &, 5204 
Time perception, 5147, 5153 
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Textbooks 
' Toronto Peg Board 


absolute judgments im, anchor effects in, 
5361(a), 

acceleration/bodily &, 632 

activity effects on, 144 

behavior level of task &, 3823 

delayed response tendency &, 723 

disturbance of spatial sense &, 3770 

dogmatism &, 7413 j 

& esthetic preference, & achievement need, 


extraversion-introversion &, 5610 

eedback & automatic positive, 5390 

future, 7157(a) 

in adolescence, 5669(a) 

incentive & self-control in emotionally dis- 
turbed & 3212 

interval length &, 425 

job performance &, 2214(a) 

learning & transfer & retention in, 2627 

learning effect on, with age, 2514 

lysergic acid diethylamide &, 6062 

memory &, 3993 

mental stability &, 1396 

motion/apparent &, 5168 

motivation & cognition &, 896 

motivation & goal distance &, 5393 

need tension &, 7166 

in old age, occupational therapy &, 6353 

pain tolerance &, 7076 

after physical exercise in brain damaged 
patient, 3362 

in problem solving, 792 

reinforcement &, rat, 3950 

in schizophrenia, 1784, 8131 

skills acquisition &, 4783 

sleep deprivation &, 3260 

subjective condensation vs. expansion in, 


thyroid function in, 2431 
vigilance performance &, 3525 
visual vs. auditory, 427, 5378 
Timer, 815 
Timing, 5375(a) 
Tinbergen, affective displacement theory, 3879 
Toad (See also Species) 
hearing in, 7063 
olfaction in prey taking by, 2548 
Toadfish (See also Species). 
catalepsy in, 7098 
Tofranil (See Drugs) 
Tolerance, educational level &, 5821 
prejudice vs., personal & social character- 
istics of, 5821 
socioeconomic status &, 5821 y 
Та X. N., psychoanalytic interpretation 
of, 5650 
Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test (See 
Picture AE Test (Tomkins-Horn)) 
Tone (See also Hearing) 
кое light threshold as affected by, 
6: 


{тедиепсу, cross-masking variations with, 
5290 


intonation, aspects of, 4288 
pattern recognition, 5300 
pitch-intensity relationships in, 7053 (а) 
pure, in school hearing testing, 7066 
threshold, with age, 569 

with age & sex, 561 

background noise &, 585 

preferred determination - method, 


7052 
vs. speech threshold, 5291 
validity for children, 5305 
side-, delayed (See Hearing) 
phonation blockage by, 5892 
in stimulüs predifferentiation, 3944 
of voice (See Speech) / 
GERE thrusting, in one of identical twins, 
* 


repe oculorotary muscle activity in, 
3 


Tonometry, oculorotary muscle activity in, 5231 
Tonus (See Muscle, tonus) 
Tons рош, evolution of man & his use of, 


Tooth (See Teeth) 
Topectomy (See also Frontal lobotomy; Psy- 
chosurgery) 
schizopurenics test performance with, fol- 
low-up, 4700 gi 
Topology, apparent motion’ &, 2503 
Tornado (See Disaster) 
Toronto Complex Coordinator, age & sex dif- 
ferences in, 62 
age & training effects on, 817 
RA. X 
lot vs. stu on, 
Toronto Peg Board (See Peg Board/Toronto) 


4 


Torticollis 
Tuberculosis 


Torticollis, personality dynamics of, 6407 
reticular formation & 6919. % 

time concept in, life responsibilities con- 

flict &, 6407 è р 


Totemism, food allergy &, 4730 " 
Touch (See also Kinesthesis; Skin; Skin lo- 


calization; Somesthesia; Vibratory sensitivity ; 
Weight perception) 
affect development &, monkey, 2805, 4110 
analyzer, & cerebellum, 385 
excitation thresholds in, 879 
body image &, 454 
brain lesion &, 3354 
choice reactions, 2560 
defense/perceptual &, 2523 
efferent nerve impulses &, frog, 380. 
hallucination (See Hallucination) 2 
illusion, simultaneous visual illusion with, 
6934 


after isolation/perceptual, 5150 

& kinesthetic recognition of tilt, 2524 
knowledge of objects with, 433 1 
movement control &, with periodic stimuli, 


600 
recording device for, 4970 
side-pressure effects on, 458 
size perception in, 485 
vs. sound warning in tracking, 2577(a) 
test, for blind, 4986(a) 
in unilateral amputees, 3359. 
vs. vision, in length perception, 431 
vs. visual interpolation of size, 2462 


Towhee (See also Species) 


singing in, 3815 


Trace conditioning (See Conditioning/classical ) 
"Tracking (See also Learning; Motor perform- 


ance) Й 
air-to-air, acceleration &, 2298 
apparatus, new, 6735 
auditory distraction &, with age, 2227 
compensatory, auditory vs. tactual warn- 
ing in, 2577(a) 
magnification & course velocity on, 
3542(b) 
zero-order vs. 4th order, 3509 
control backlash & gain in, 2243 
control lag &, 6670 
controlled element &, 2302 
display gain & task induced stress in, 6671 
electrodermal response patterns in, 5334 
electromyography in, 2700 _ 
as feedback specificity function, 3547 
filtering effect on, 6679 
in flight, vs. simulator, 681 
lag's effect on, 8521(a) 
operator transfer in, 8525 
practice distribution &, 782 
pursuit, practice distribution &, 2539 
by television, 3554 
pursuit rotor, as background & rest func- 
tions, 4897 
in brain damaged, 8246(a) 
introversion-extraversion &, 2691 
radiation &, 348 
quickening techniques in, 3560(b) 
rotary, transfer in, foot-to-foot, 2526 
Simultaneous response to sound &, 2545 
p speed &, 6968(a) 
task component alteration &, 6680 
temperature &, 672 
torque change effect on, 634 
transfer in, 7114, 8525 
component interaction &, 758 
factors, 809 
with torque apr 634 
understress, GSR &, 8224 
visual distraction &, 4892 
Trademark, predicting effectiveness of, 6657 
rafc (See Driving) 
‘Traffic accident (See Accident) a 
тас control, aircraft, human factors in sys- 
tems design, 2220 
landing problems, 4898(a) 
EE. of pilot operating without, 


living quarter's considerations, 3530 
pieno one of monitored elements in, 


Simulator pilot &, 2222 
trafic input & control unit size &, 


training in, 3549 
automobile, 231, 8480 
display systems for, 2220 
radar, a broad band blue lighting system 
for, 4870(а) 
responsibility division in, 3550 
railroad, psychological problems in, 4875 


Tragedy, 7443 
Trail Making Test, brain damage &, 397 
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Training (See Practice) У 
Training/occupational (See also Vocational 


school), 243, 751, 2147, 2171 
accident prevention &, 2230 
animated vs. static devices for, 4794 
on-the-job & academic, integration of, 
8470 


job performance prediction &, 8449 

machine design deficiency vs., 2175 

for mentally retarded, selection & results, 
1609 

military personnel applications for, 3467 

morale &, 2202 

participation technique, 4878 

pilot (See Pilot) 

program evaluation, 4856. 

role-playing vs. lectures in, 6598 

of shoe machinist, 2172 

for supervisors, 2170 

of textile weavers, 8451 


Trait (See also Personality) 


academic achievement &, 4780 

attitude &, 2787 

centrality of, in impression formation, 7523 

heredity &, 2429 

inference, response context effects on, 5639 
sex differences in, 4092 

judgments, & factor analysis, 151 
уз. item accuracy, in social percep- 

tion, 7596 

ratings, order & context effects in, 5763 _ 

sly as fraternity selection basis, 
64 


in teaching analysis, 3371 
validation, method, 103 


Trance, in Bali, hypnosis & 5325 
Transfer (See also Discrimination reversal; 


Learning; Learning set; Stimulus prediffer- 
entiation; Transposition; Warm-up), 729 
of afterimage, 5249 
ambiguóus cues &, 845 
anxiety &, with failure effect, 6245(a) 
bilateral, in aiming, 480 
with kinesthetic stimulation as CS for 
salivation, 5442 
blindness &, 8276 
of conditioned reactions, from vision to 
hearing, 3991 
cumulative, in reproduction of Toronto Peg 
Board patterns, 5439 
in Delboeuf's illusion, 5414 
in discrimination learning, 882 
education &, 776 
in escape learning, 7265(a) 
factors, 7253(a) 
formal discipline &, 6583 
through generalization vs. identical ele- 
, ments, 8452 
information level &, 682(a) 
instructional set &, 786 
instructions effect on, 850 
intelligence quotient &, 3185 
interval between tasks &, 7114 
Lashley's theory of, 5538 
of leg and foot pursuit skill, 2526 
mediation of, in paired associates learn- 
‚ ing, 3916 
in mentally retarded, 1677, 3185 
mixed vs, unmixed lists, 4001 
from negative to positive, 7303 
presolo flight training &, 2237 
pretransfer task difficulty &, 7114 
petas. learning &, 7230 
n radiated monkeys, 2679 
reinforcement &, 2656 
in rural children, 5823 
sha discrimination in octopus &, 2504 
similarity of stimuli &, 5462 
spatial separation between discriminanda 
& food site in, 2679 
stimulus classes &, 7255 
as stimulus similarity function, 2676 
theory, first list associations in, 3903 
in time estimation, 2627 
time intervals &, 5462 
in tracking, 7114, 8525 
component interaction &, 758 
factors, 809 „ 
with torque changes, 634 
of training, stress &, 7159(a) 
training types &, 3965 
visual to motor, 5253 


Transference (See also Countertransference), 


3057, 5920, 6196 
aggression forms in, 3104 
шешсе їп, 6a dock 
-countertransference, electroshocl . 2 
, chotherapy &, 1544 Уш 
in dreaming, 4355 
in education & psychotherapy, 1523 
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erotized, dreaming in, 5972 
nature of, 5972 
family romance &, 4336 5 
hypnosis &, 5984 
in Jungian analysis, 7791 
magical aspects of, 1489, 5997 
in marriage counseling, 1302 
measures of, 3101 
neurosis, 1828 
in group therapy, 3115 
projective techniques &, 3116 
regression in, primal scene dreams &, 3069 
resistance to, 4329 
supportive psychotherapy &, 4430 
technical problems in, 4339 
telepathic dreaming &, 5970 
theory, 4328 
Translation (See Language) E I 
Transparency, animated vs. static, training ef- 
fectiveness of, 4794 
in role-taking, 5391(a) | 7 
Transposition (See also Learning; Size percep- 
tion; Transfer) 
absolute discrimination vs., monkey, 5431 
absolute vs. relational discrimination in, 
760 
age &, 4505 
food choice in monkeys &, 5548 7 
in ЖААП, retarded & normal children, 
59. 


4 
in mongoloids & normal children, 6222 
in monkey, 803 
in preschool children, 807 
with age, 2839 
radiation &, monkey, 802 
in rhesus monkey, $449 д 
Transposition/method of (See Equal appearing 
relations method) 
Transvestism (See also Sex role), 1721, 4605, 
4612, 6260 
in ред рени! boy, psychotherapy for, 
626. 


Trapezoidal illusion, cultural differences in, 449 
tratio (See t distribution (Student) ) 
Trauma, character &, & perception, 2466 d 
in childhood, adult learning & emotionality 
&, 7135(a) 
early, in schizophrenia, 3298 
emotion in open field &, rat, 7137 (a) 
as hypnosis reaction, 4453 
Travel, relaxation through finding real ego dur- 
ing, 5902 
Tremor, in children, with age, 386 
sleep loss, & reticular activity, 5129 
арлеу уз. Кдра дес отау. &, 


Trend, analysis of, through nonparametric ap- 
proach, 3653 
Institute for Trend Research, functioning 
of, 4966 
_ toward science & humanities, 7435 
Trial & error learning (See also Learning) 
imitation vs., 935 
, Statistical learning theory & 6757 
Trial/distribution of (See Practice; Time) 
Triangle test, sensory sorting model &, 4954 
Tringle/Wertheimer's, contour-enhancement &, 


Trichotillomania (See Hair pulling) 
Tridihexethyl iodide (See Drugs) 
Trifluoperazine (See Drugs). 
Triflupromazine (See Drugs) 
Trilafon (See Drugs, puru) 
Trimeparazine (See Drugs, phenothiazine, lo- 
(3-dimethylaminopropyl)-) 
3,4,5-trimethoxy phenethylamine (See Drugs, 
phenethylamine, 3,4,5,-trimethoxy-) 
Triplets, psychodiagnostic study of, 7809 
Trobriand (See Cultures) 
Tropism (See also the various tropisms) 
in butterflies, 4906 
Freud’s dual instinct theory & 1310 
Toy (See also Absenteeism; Runaways), 


schizoid personality & 4647 
True-false test (See Tests & testing) 
True-score, 6774 
five models for, 6774 
Statistical inferences about, 145 
Trust (See Faith) 
Truth About People "Test, as adjustment meas- 
ure for children, 7515 
Tryptamine (See Indole 3-(2-aminoethyl)-) 
Tsou (See Cultures) 
паа (Hotelling), for multivariate data, 


Tuberculosis, adaptation to thoracic surgery 
for, personality &, 8216(а) 
body type &, 6848 
childhood trauma &, 6437 


| 
| 
| 
| 
і 


discharge status of patients with, ward 
avior &, 1654 
history of, stochastic model for, 87 
mentally ill patient with, promazine's use 
with, 7899 
personality development &, 6437 
psychosis & drugs & 4443 
response set of, 8217(a) 
Tulsa (See Cultures) 
Tumor, brain (See Brain tumor) 
malignant, in mentally ill, 1624 
Turkey (See Cultures) 
Turning response (See Alternation behavior) 
Turnover, agrarian vs. industrial, 3492 
of institutional personnel, factors, 286 
in psychiatric aides, 5909(a) 
in seasonal retail employees, 8497(a) 
selection &, 2148, 3533 
supervision methods &, 3490 
Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test 
hand Aptitude Test (Turse)) 
Turtle (See also Species) 
bioelectrical reaction of brain in, 5142 
electroretinography in, 5321 
hearing in, 7063 
Twelve Problems, as mental health test in 
college, 7807 
Twins (See also Triplets) 
afterimage serials in, 1421 
behavioral similarity of, in 


(See Short- 


nontwins, 


4548 
conjoined, sleep development in, 612 
fraternal, refractive errors in, factors, 552 
identical, compulsion to cheat in, 3209 
intelligence in, 2736 
manic-depressive psychosis in, 1801 
personality development in, 6375 
refractive errors in, factors, 552 
Кореш in, 1801, 4694, 4695, 
tongue thrusting in, 8088 
monozygotic, mongolism in both, 8013 
twin-like behavior in non-, clinical ex- 
., planation of, 4548 
Twitmyer, & classical conditioning, 5066 
Two-point limen (See Skin localization) 
Typewriting (See also Clerking) 
reading span &, 6160 


Uganda (See Cultures) 
Ulcer, avoidance learninj 
Edwards Personal 
6038(a) 
electroshock &, 8221 
emotional stress & 4726 
gastric, in "executive" monkeys, 4726 
psoriasis associated with, 1839 
gastro-duodenal, as social disease, 1840 
patients, self-perception of, 6435 
peptic, dependency &, 1862(a) 
family attitudes &, 1862 (a) 
hostility & dependency conflicts &, 


&, 8221 
reference Schedule &, 


muscular tension & stress with, 686 
personality characteristics of, 1642(a) 
predisposing factor, in childrn, 3332 
psychogenesis of, 6430 


language &, 1290 
logic in, 2329 
Pavlov vs. Freud on, 2381, 2383 
LEA &, 1465 
self-evaluation, with stereoscope, 2592 
surg on hermaphrodite &, 3216 
Understan ding, age &, 124 
ic medieval psychology, 3703 
education & 776. 77% 990, 
illustrations &, preschool children, 881 
of probability, intelligence & 2734 
as psychotherapy, 5918 
Unemployment (See Occupation, lack of) 
Unidentified flying object (See Flying object/ 
unidentified) 
Unidimensionality (See Homogeneity) 
Union (See also Personnel/industrial) 
automation &, 8490 
hospitals &, 8456 
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leader, vs. business executive, attitude to- 
ward industrial relations of, 4834 
of professionals, perspective of, 4274 
shop steward in, attitudes in, 8461(a) - 
ideology in, 5740(a) 
trainee, management trainee vs., person- 
ality of, 7946 
personality & occupational choice in, 
6158(a) 
Union-management relations (See also Manage- 
ment; Union), 8458 
arbitration of productivity disputes, 8460 
factor analysis of grievances in arbitration 


cases, 484 
in hospitals, 8457 
at local level, multivariate analysis of, 


4855 
morale affected by, 3499 
role playing &, 2198 
United States (See Cultures) 
United States Employment Service (See Em- 
ployment service) 
Universities (See Organizations) 
“Unknown one," in drawing therapy, 3036 
Uracil (See Drugs) 
Urban (See also Community; 
Rural; Suburbanization) 
research, Shevky typology in, 2925 
residential areas, race pattern & status, 
1231 
segregation in, 1244, 1246 
rural vs., academic achievement in, 4234 
coeducation &, 2014 
& adjustment of mentally retarded dis- 
chargees, 1632 
adolescence, family affection percep- 


Environment ; 


tion &, 4142 
aspiration level of adolescents from, 
7647 


child-rearing practices in, 2827 

development in boys &, 4534 

English performance &, 2104 

home climates, Japan, 5859 

as institutional personnel tenure fac- 
tor, 286 

шенә & physical characteristics of, 
1 


ministry training for, 8512 
MMPI scores of adolescents from, 
7639 
moral codes of foreign students in 
U.S. & 7654 
orthodoxy in Mormon families in, 7687 
psychological effects of, 1189 
scholastic ability in children, 4234 
social perception &, children, 4182 
Suzuki-Binet performance, 2723 
slums, renewal & racial patterns, 1234 
Uric acid, in blood, & intelligence, 5592 
Urination (See also Bowel training; Enuresis) 
activity level &, rodent, 664 
bladder defect, & ego development, 3132 
diuresis, central inhibition &, 5324 
environment's effect on, in dogs, 5324 
gema after water injection in stomach, 


increase, conditioning of, 2428 
iypnosis induction of, 3829 
output, inhibition &, 5323 
sensory stimulation &, 5323 
phosphate in, schizophrenics, 8164(b) 
psychogenic retention of, cause & treat- 
ment of, 1842 
sugar in (See Glycosuria) 
USAF Officer’ Qualifying Test (See Officer 
Qualifying Test/USAF) 
USAF Opinion Inventory (See Opinion Inven- 
tory/USAF) 
USC Parent Attitude Survey (See Parent Atti- 
tude Survey/USC) 
USN Officer Selection Battery (See Officer Se- 
lection Battery/USN) 
USSR (See Cultures) 
Utility/coefficient of, expected value of mean 
square vs. sums of squares in, 120 
& variance components, 98 
Uvea, 5252 
Uxoricide (See Murder) 


Vagina, dentata, nature of, 1316 
Vagus nerve, stimulation of roots of, & EEG, 


35! 
Validity, 2885 
concurrent, 8402 
construct, population differences in, 1039 
review of literature on, 4997 

cross-methods comparison, 147 

generalization of, 6586 

Synthetic, development of processes for, 
6584, 6586, 6588, 6590, 6595 
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Tuberculosis 
Verbal ability 


J-coefficient, empirical validation of, 
5‹ 


659: 
job analysis &, 6584, 6586, 6590 
research in, 6588 
7 test, 4905 
Value (See also Motivation), 3127 
of adolescents, 7476 
age perception &, 7422 
anchoring effects of, in a scale of judg- 
ments, 7183 
of art students, 2031 
automation &, 4218 - 
change in, in clinical psychologists, 7952 
in group therapy, 1536 
of college students, 2049 
college student's changes in, 2047 
in counseling & psychotherapy, 3094 
discipline transmission of, 3243 r 
educational, student vs. faculty perceptions 
of, 2040 
educational methods' effect on attitudes &, 
2043 
feelings vs., anxiety & 1717. . 
judged differences in size of coins &, 5411 
‘of long term mental hospital patients, 7513 
of middle class American Jew, 1225 
mobility &, 7681 
vs. need, mental retardates’ 
6211(a) 
nurses’ training success &, 8519(a) 
occupational, rejection or acceptance of, 
conformity &, 7575 
organization of, бао 
orientation, adoption of practices &, 1202 
& peer relations, & self-image, 7572(a) 
perceived, acceptance of a new reference 


choice of, 


group &, 7557 
as perceived in others, vs. self-concept, 
3456 


philosophy &, 1618 ? 
problem of, in psychoanalysis, 5975 
psychology &, 5105 
psychotherapy &, 7879 
in selective perception, 2489(a) 
semantics &, 7717 
socioeconomic status &, 1263, 8313 
system, automation & 4218 — , 
of Freud vs. Adler, socioeconomic 
status of Freud's & Adler's patients 
&, 3574 
of traditional vs. modern factory work- 
ers, in France, 4826 
theory of, 3578 : 
of those going into farming, 1165 
vocational development &, 3152(a) 
voting in Jews &, 2930 
word recognition &, 2490(a) 
work, women’s desire to work &, 7145(a) 
of workers, job productivity &, 8460 
Values/Allport-Vernon-Lindsay Study of, new 
edition, 6747 
as screening device for art students, 2031 
Values/Allport-Vernon Study of, age &, teach- 
ing majors, 8417 
revision of, reading interests &, 4859 
submarine officer candidates on, 8530 
Van Alstyne Picture Vocabulary Test (See 
Vocabulary Test/Van Alstyne Picture) 
Van Gogh, nature of mental illness of, 5652 
psychoanalysis of, 1776 
Variability, intra-individual response, 5026 
Variable, multivariate dichotomous, multiple 
regression model for, 3645 E 
small number of, significance of factors in 
studies involving, 4971. | 
Variance (See also Analysis of variance) 
components of, & statistical utility, 98 
stratification, minimum, 4999 : 
Vasomotor reflex, adrenalin & noradrenalin ef- 
fects on, 362 
cerebral cortex &, 6906 
cortical inhibition &, 678 
drugs & reticular control of, 6875 
vibration effects on, 7125 
Vasopressin (See Drugs) 
уе и 
late speakers 
Plitellbility of cleft palate speakers & 


articulation in cleft 
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Venereal disease, central nervous system &, 
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composition length &, 3432 
intelligence &, 2728 j 
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on tests vs. discussion groups, 7344 
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Verbal association (See Association) ч 
Verbal behavior (See also Communication; 
Language; Speech; Vocabulary) 
body feature description through, 5871 
in class discussion, attention vs. inatten- 
tion of instructor &, 5702 
in client, examiner anxiety &, 4317(a) 
determinants of, 1351 
discrimination learning &, with age, 2704 
distortion in rumors, 2620 
grammar in children &, 4292 
in group therapy, schizophrenics, 8128(a) 
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tion by, 5151 WC 
& hemisphere lesions, & spatial impair- 
ment, 6461 
measurement of, to emotion, 3885 
in old age, 4159 
organization of, 2657 
patient, examiner behavior cues &, 1511 
positive reinforcement &, in defectives, 
6209 
in rural children, Japan, 5823 
rural уз. urban background & 4534 
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stimulus generalization in, 5488(a) 
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Verbalization (See Speech) 
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anxiety &, 894 
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stress &, 769 
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vascular reactions &, 930 
Verbal maze learning (See Maze learning) 
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Verbatim learning (See азо Learning) 
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memory curve in, 899(a) 

one-trial, 886 
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relative difficulty position in, 7270. 
retention of, retroactive interference &, 
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азаа perception, reward vs. punishment &, 
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Vertical-horizontal illusion (See also Illusion) 
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head inclination &, 2487 

interocular differences in, 507 — . 
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posture &, 7029 
set &, 3788 
temporal factors in, 471 
Vertigo (See Dizziness) 
Vespral (See Drugs) . 
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Vestibule (See also Acceleration/bodily; Equi- 
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electro-optical rotatory test for, 3515 
fatigue & adaptation in, 2531 
vs. optical mechanisms in 
frog, 2531 
space orientation & 3757 
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510, 
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837 
Veteran (See Personnel/military) ^. 
Veteran's Administration (See Organizations) 
Vibration, caffeine &, 7125 
as environment, 7454(a) 
in heliocopter, 3557 й 
intensity, & vibratory sensitivity, 452 
response latency to, 2560 
vasomotor reflexes with, 7125 
Vibratory sensitivity, 5175, 5309(а) 
cutaneous, 5155(a) 
dern intensity level in, 6936, 7073 
intensity of vibration &, 452 
loudness & electroshock &, in cross-modality 
scaling, 451 
Victimization, as defense mechanism, 4714 
Vigilance (See also Alertness; Control; Moni- 
toring) 
basal skin conductance &, 8487(a) 
conductance level &, 3861 
defensive (See Defense/perceptual) 
duration of, & decrement, 3525 
en uus LU : 
expectancy theory of, n 
expectation & knowledge of results in, 3508 
extraversion-introversion &, 7362 
intermittent noise &, 8487 (a) 
inter-signal interval &, 8487(a) 
interval between stimuli &, 3878 
knowledge of results &, 3878 
loudness & alertness in, 579 
maintenance of level of, 461 
neuroticism & intelligence &, 7362 
space cabin confinement &, 8472 
. work decrement &, 6650 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale (See Social Ma- 
Violence, EEG changes with, 441 
iolence, ез wit! 5 
Virginia (See Cultures)” 
yep (See Sex) 4 
Vision (See Visual perception) 
Visual acuity, acceleration effects on, 632 
acceptance of glasses for, factors, 4066 
age & 14 
in арен in reduced illumination, 
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exposure time of moving target &, 3516 
eye size &, 5179 
їп hoofed animals, 5179 
illumination &, 5179 
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intelligence quotient &, 1760 
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length &, 7018 
literature review, 486, 3792 
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hearing loss &, 
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inverted, & handwriting ability, 2496 
motor performance &, 5253 
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Pinge of normal for, flicker fusion & 5239 
recognition &, 5269 
rigidity & motion 
small, color graininess &, 
striated, flicker fusion &, 5214 
structure, maze learning & 2640 
& subjective center of diamond, 5233 
unstructured, localization in, 462 
& yertical-horizontal illusion, 2487, 7002 
verticality perception &, 3801 
Visual noise (See Distraction) M 
Visual perception (See also Accommodation / 
optical; Accommodative-convergence accom- 
modation ratio; Adaptation /sensory; After- 
sensation; Amblyopia; Anchoring stimuli; 
Aniseikonia; is asia; Astigmatism; Auto- 
kinetic effect; Blindness; Brightness; Color; 
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hypnotic suggestion effect on, 3041 
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language development &, 2721 
learning of, 2469 - 
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in brightness enhancement, 5270 
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in reading, 8340, 8359 
reading problems &, ДРА, 
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loaded stimuli &, 3793(a) 
response latency in, vs. auditory RT, 3771 
recording device, 3626 
thyroid function in, 2431 
reward & punishment effects on, 5424 
selective, biological utility of, 2473 
emergence & value in, 2489(a) 
Sensory & motor processes in, 6962 
Set in, vs. hearing, 3767 
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of size (See Size perception) 
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Vitamin А (See Drugs) 
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Vitamins (See Drugs) 
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Vocabulary (See also Language; Speech) 
changed difficulty of, reading comprehen- 
sion &, 4789 
change with age, 4109 
comic strip reading &, 3409 
cultural &, 4109 
emotion hypnotically induced &, 7093 
frontal lobotomy &, 1894 
identifying sex of writer &, 3877 
learning of, in Chinese children, 8364 
semantic method of testing, 8394 
sex differences in, 4109 
speechreading ability &, 7055 f- 
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&, guideb for usage of, 86 
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bilingualism, 7650 
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children, 1661 
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equivalence of, 3433 
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concurrent validity of, 7345 * à 
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choice of, fear of failure &, 4539(a). 
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m vs. discriminant analysis in, 
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a theory of, 6165 b 
development, needs & values relations to, 
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evaluation & guidance for cerebral palsied, 
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planning for, psychological factors &, in 
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prediction of achievement in, for cerebral 
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program of training for, in mentally re- 
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in French educational system, 2080 
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